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PART II. 


General and Physical Chemistry. 


The Molecular Scattering of Light in n-Pentane. Rama- 
VENKATASUBBA VENKATESWARAN (T., 1922, 121, 2655—2663). 


The Calculation of the Hydrogen Dissimilar Spectra from 
the Inner Movements of the Electrons. I. EK. Fuss (Z. 
Physik, 1922, 11, 364—378).—A theoretical paper in which the 
general type of the potential function in the inner field of the 
atom has been elucidated, and methods are outlined of determining 
the true series constants from the course of this function. The 
calculation of the spectrum of an idealised cubic sodium atom gives 
a quantum relationship of the sodium terms which is in agreement 
with the new Bohr assumptions. A consistent quantitative inter- 
pretation of the sodium spectrum will be given in the second part 
of this paper. W. E. G. 


New Spectra of Water-vapour, Air, and Hydrogen in the 
extreme Ultra-violet. J. J. Hopriznp (Nature, 1922, 140, 
732—733).—In an investigation of the Lyman series of hydrogen, 
three new members were found. On the same spectrogram there 
appeared a line A 243-2 4-0-2, of which the wave-length agrees 
within limits of experimental error with the equivalent wave- 
length (A 248) for the Z critical potential of oxygen. The con- 
ditions of the observation of this line indicate the transparency of 
VOL. CXXIV. ul. 
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hydrogen in this region, and the termination on the long wave- 
length side of 4 243 of the great absorption band of hydrogen 
which begins at about 4 850. Water-vapour gives a spectrum in 
the ultra-violet extending to about 4 900, and consisting of oxygen 
lines, hydrogen series lines, the secondary spectrum ot hydrogen, 
and some bands probably not due to hydrogen. For air, a spectrum 
was obtained to 4 350. A. A. E. 


Effect of Pressure on the Band Spectra of Nitrogen. JEAN 
Huppueston (Physical Rev., 1921, 18, 327).—An investigation of 
the negative pole bands and the second group of positive bands 
produced by nitrogen or air at pressures ranging from one to six 
atmospheres by means of a spark discharge, using a transformer 
or small induction coil. In nitrogen at one atmosphere pressure, 
the positive and negative bands were of about the same strength, 
whilst as the pressure increased there was gradual formation of 
a continuous spectrum, the positive and negative bands being 
similarly affected. With air, the negative bands were stronger 
than the positive. In the region of the first group of positive 
bands, which was observed visually, there was no evidence of any 
band structure at or above one atmosphere pressure. A. A. E. 


Determination of the Wave-lengths of 118 Titanium Lines 
by means of the Interferometer. FREDERICK L. Brown 
(Astrophys. J., 1922, 56, 53—70).—By the use of a Fabry-Perot 
interferometer and a Hilger spectrograph of the constant-deviation 
prism type, a number of titanium lines between 4263-134 and 
24 6261-097 have been measured in comparison with the cadmium 
line 4 6438-4696. A. A. E. 


The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Pyridine and 
isoQuinoline. H. Fiscnuer and P. STerInEer (Compt. rend., 1922, 
175, 882—884; cf. Henri and Steiner, A., 1922, i, 928)—A quanti- 
tative study of the absorption spectra of pyridine and isoquinoline 
in hexane solution has given new results. In the case of pyridine, 
the bands which correspond with those of benzene are replaced by 
a single band, whilst five new bands were observed in the region 
of greater wave-length. The curve obtained for isoquinoline 
resembles that given by naphthalene, but is situated as a whole 
towards the region of shorter wave-length. Certain general simi- 
larities are also found between the spectra of pyridine and iso- 
quinoline. H. J. E. 


Luminescence of Zinc Oxide above Red Heat. E. L. 
Nicuots (Physical Rev., 1921, 17, 429—430).—Zine oxide, whilst 
not photoluminescent or responsive to X-rays, is susceptible to 
excitation by the hydrogen flame (cf. Nichols and Wilber, A., 1922, 
ii, 105, 806) with the development of (a) a red band which appears 
when the oxide is heated at 568° ; at 700° it is displaced by a yellowish- 
green band, (b) a yellowish-green band which disappears at about 
940°. The point .of maximum brightness, somewhat above 800°, 


may indicate the oecurrence of some molecular transformation. 
A. A. E. 
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Chemi-luminescence and the Thermochemical Behaviour 
of Organo-magnesium Compounds. I. Lirscuitz and OrTo 
E. KaBerer (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 102, 393—415).—An in- 
vestigation on the mechanism of the luminescence brought about 
by chemical reactions. It is shown that ethereal solutions of 
magnesium phenyl, p-bromophenyl, o-tolyl, p-tolyl, p-dipheny]l, 
and «-naphthyl bromides in the presence of air ali give rise to a 
white luminescence, whilst in the presence of oxygen a blue lumines- 
cence varying in shade is observed. On the other hand, magnesium 
ethyl, benzyl, n-propyl, and camphor bromides, magnesium ethyl, 
n-propyl, and isoamy! iodides, magnesium -propyl and triphenyl- 
methyl chlorides, and all compounds in which the magnesium is 
directly linked with an aliphatic carbon atom, do not give rise to 
luminescence under the influence of air or oxygen in ethereal 
solution. The luminescence gains in intensity in the above-named 
compounds with increasing molecular weight, and the light gives 
a continuous spectrum which extends from the green to the blue, 
and in no case does it correspond with the absorption spectrum of 
the ethereal solution. The dry magnesium halogen derivatives, 
irrespective of whether they are aliphatic or aromatic, give a much 
more intense light when in contact with air or oxygen than the 
ethereal solutions; here the light is of a green colour and gives a 
continuous spectrum. Among other reactions which are accom- 
panied by luminescence, the authors note the action of nitrous oxide 
and ethyl nitrite, nitric oxide and ethyl nitrate, nitrogen dioxide 
and acetyl chloride, carbon dioxide and water, carbon monoxide 
and benzene triozonide in benzene solution, and chloropicrin and 
magnesium phenyl bromide. It is shown that a high velocity of 
reaction is not a necessary cause of luminescence ; large heat changes 
or active masses are also not at all determinative of luminescence. 
The heat of formation of a number of additive compounds of ethyl 
ether and Grignard compounds and the heat of reaction of these 
substances with water have been determined calorimetrically. In 
the case of the Grignard compounds, the authors are of the opinion 
that either the Grignard compound (I) or the mono-ether deriv- 
ative (II) is the seat of the luminescence, R-Mg-X (I) + m mols. 
ether — R-Mg-X, ether (II) +» mols. ether — R-Mg-X, 2 ether. 

J. F.S. 


Theory of Radiation Transformation. I. General 
Mechanism of Photochemical Processes. Fritz WEIGERT (Z. 
physikal. Chem., 1922, 102, 416—437).—A theoretical paper in 
which the mechanism of the absorption of light and its conversion, 
when absorbed, into such a form that it can bring about a chemical 
reaction is discussed. J. F.S. 


The Photochemistry of Hydrogen-Chlorine Mixtures. 
Fritz Weicert (Z. Llektrochem., 1922, 28, 456—458).—A study of 
the Draper effect, and the changes in density which occur on 
illumination of mixtures of chlorine and hydrogen with light of 
short wave-length. On exposure of the gaseous mixture to light 
from an electric spark, a wave of cloud spread out from the illumi- 
1—2 
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nated region which synchronised with a movement of the surface 
of a water manometer in contact with the gas. The initial stages 
in the propagation of the wave and its mode of formation were 
examined by a photographic method. No appreciable change was 
observable until 1/160 second after illumination, when bright 
regions appeared in the tube near the point of entrance of the 
light. This brightness reached a maximum in 1/40 second, and 
had entirely disappeared in 1/10 second. The rate of combination 
between hydrogen and chlorine thus appears to reach a maximum 
1/40 of a second after illumination. The chain-like mechanism 
postulated by Bodenstein and Nernst for this reaction provides 
the most convenient interpretation of this time interval. If 10° 
molecules be converted one after the other by one energy quantum, 
it can be shown that each clement in the chain takes 10° seconds 
to be completed. This interval of time occurs frequently in the 
modern atomic theory of chemical action. 


Effect of X-Rays. on Chemical Reactions. O. R. OLsoN 
(Science, 1922, 56, 231).—-Exposure to X-rays of cyclohexanol con- 
tained in a brass cell, resulted in the dissolution to a greenish-blue 
solution of about 0-1 g. of copper. Calculations based on the 
conditions of the experiment indicate that the X-rays produced 
some kind of trigger action. Mesitylene showed a similar behaviour. 
On account of the large effect produced by relatively small amounts 
of energy, the possible preparation of organic compounds by the 
use of X-rays is indicated. A. A. E. 


Adsorption of Radium-B and Radium-C by Ferric Hydr- 
oxide. JOHN ARNOLD CRANSTON and Rosert Hurron (T., 
1922, 121, 2843—2849). 


The Ionisation Potential of Selenium Vapour. A.D. UpDEN 
(Physical Rev., 1921, 18, 385—388).—The ionisation potential of 
selenium vapour is found to be 12-7 + 0-4 volts. If this potential 
is substituted for V in the equation v = Ve/h, the limiting frequency 
of the spectrum of selenium vapour is about 980 A. A. A. E. 


The Ionisation of Abnormal Helium Atoms by Low Volt- 
age Electronic Bombardment. Frank Horton and ANN 
CaTHERINE Davies (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 1140—1146). —The 
formation and maintenance of an arc in helium with alternating 
E.M.F. at about 5 volts has been described by Kannenstine (Astro- 
phys. J., 1922, 55, 345). This occurs only if the helium contains 
abnormal helium atoms activated by voltages above 20°4. This 
result indicates the possibility of ionising abnormal helium atoms 
by electrons having 4°8 volts energy. In the present paper, 
abnormal atoms are produced by the action of radiation from an 
auxiliary side-tube of the apparatus, and the effect of bombarding 
these with a stream of electrons is investigated. Jonisation com- 
menced at about 4°5 volts. Below this voltage the ionisation 
was very slight. Thus no abnormal atoms could have been present 
which had absorbed radiation corresponding with voltages greater 
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than 21:2 volts. The abnormal atoms responsible for the main- 
tenance of low-voltage arcs must correspond therefore with 20°4 
and 21:2 volts. There is no necessity to assume the existence of 
metastable helium atoms. W. E.G. 


The Temperature Ionisation of Elements of the Higher 
Groups in the Periodic Classification. Mrcu Nap Sana 
(Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 1128—1139).—The degree of ionisation 
of the alkaline-earth metals, as measured by the intensity of the 
spectrum lines in the sun, is greater than that of the alkali metals 
with similar ionisation potentials. This is due to differences in the 
rates of loss of the outer electrons under the influence of external 
forces, and in the speeds of recombination of the displaced electron 
with the positively charged atoms. The two outer electrons in 
bivalent elements will be displaced with equal ease by bombarding 
electrons, and, for elements with the same ionisation potentials, 
the number of successful hits by the collision of an electron with 
a bivalent atom will be twice as great as with a univalent atom. 
A steric factor also operates in the same direction. Owing to the 
protective action of the remaining electron, the recombination of 
the displaced electron with the positively charged bivalent atom 
will be slower than in the case of a univalent atom. The equation 
deduced by Boltzmann for the steric factor in the formation of 
diatomic gases is applied to the case of the combination between 
an ionised atom and an electron, and it is shown that the effective 
ionisation potential J[,=IJ—2°3RT log (ngn,)/23,000 volts. The 
variation in the effective ionisation potential of the elements with 
temperature is calculated from this equation, and the results are 
in agreement with the intensities of the lines in the stellar spectra 
for uni-, bi-, ter-, quadri-, and quinque-valent elements. The 
successive stages in the ionisation of a multivalent element are 
shown to follow in quick succession as the temperature rises. 


W. E. G. 


Inelastic Collisions of Electrons in Vapours of certain 
Compound Molecules. Pavut D. Foote and F. L. Monier 
(Physical Rev., 1921, 17, 394).—The ionisation potential of zinc 
ethyl is 12 volts and the resonance potential about 7 volts. The 
ionisation potentials of zine chloride and mercuric chloride are 
12°9 volts and 12:1 volts, respectively. In the case of carbon 
monoxide, there are two ionisation potentials, namely, 10°1 and 
14°3 volts. Besides these inelastic collisions, electrons undergo the 
following velocity losses without producing ionisation: 6°4, 12:1, 
13°6, 19°1, 21°9, and 24°6 volts. There is a marked contrast in the 
behaviour of sodium and potassium chlorides on the one hand and 
calcium on the other; vapours of the former are highly ionised at 
2mm. pressure, preventing measurements of the ionisation potential, 


whilst calcium vapour is not appreciably ionised at 700°. 
A. A. E. 


Solubility of Barium Selenate. JuLius Mryer and WALTER 
FrrepRIicH (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 102, 369—387; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 70)—The equivalent conductivity of sodium and potassium 
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selenate has been determined at 0°, 5°, 18°, 25°, 35°, and 50° for 
concentrations between v=2 and r==2048. From the conductivity 
values the mobility of the selenate-ion has been calculated for 
various concentrations for 18° and 25°. Among the data obtained, 
the following values of the ionic conductivity of the selenate-ion 
at infinite dilution are quoted, 218°=64:01 and ®°=73°68 from 
sodium selenate and 21®8°=—65:12 and ~25=74-'80 from measurements 
with potassium selenate, the mean values accepted being 64°57 
and 74°24, respectively. The temperature coefficient of the ionic 
conductivity of the selenate-ion at infinite dilution is obtained from 
the formula 2,,=2,[1-+c(t,—t,)+c¢’(t;—t,)*], in which c=210x 10 
and c’=49x10. The transport numbers of the anions of sodium, 
potassium, and barium selenate have been calculated. In every 
case the value decreases with increasing concentration. From the 
conductivity measurements, the solubility of barium selenate at 
25° is calculated to 82°5 mg. per litre of water, whilst the direct 
determination of this quantity gives the values 79:2 and 82:0 mg. 
per litre. J.F.S. 


Conductivity of Aqueous Solutions of Iodic Acid and the 
Limiting Value of the Equivalent Conductivity of the Hydro- 
gen-ion. CHar.Les A, Kraus and Henry C. Parker (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2429——2449)—The apparatus employed and 
the precautions observed in carrying out conductivity measure- 
ments with iodic acid at concentrations down to 5x10-5N are 
described. The measurements were carried out in glass and quartz 
cells to determine the influence of impurities on the conductivity 
of acid solutions at low concentrations. It was found that the 
conductivity curve exhibits a maximum due to impurities with 
water having a specific conductivity above 0°1l—0:2x10°%. The 
influence of alkali derived from the glass is, if anything, greater 
than that of the impurities present in the water having a specific 
conductivity of 0°8x10. Conductivity measurements with iodic 
acid in quartz cells with water having a specific conductivity 
0:1 x10 were carried to concentrations as low as 0°5x 10 with 
a relative precision of a few hundredths per cent. Extrapolating 
on the assumption that the law of mass action is followed as a 
limiting law at low concentrations, the value 389°55 is found for 
A,, at 25°, which may be accepted as a lower limit to the possible 
value of this constant. The mass-action constant corresponding 
with the extrapolation has a value 0°0717. Iodic acid is thus a 
much stronger electrolyte than potassium chloride. The conduc- 
tivity of the iodate-ion has been deduced for 25° on the assumption 
that the A, value between 18° and 25° changes in the same pro- 
portion as the conductivity of a 0°0015N-solution of the acid. 
The value 39-62 was thus found for the conductivity of the iodate-ion. 
For the conductivity of the hydrogen-ion at 25°, the value 349-93 
is obtained. Assuming that the limiting value of the equivalent 
conductivity of iodic acid between 18° and 25° varies in the same 
way as that of a 0°001N-solution of the same acid, 349°62 is found 
for the value of A, of iodic acid at 18°. Assuming the value 
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34°0 for the equivalent conductivity of the iodate-ion at 18°, there 
is obtained the value 315°62 for the conductivity of the hydrogen- 
ion at 18°. J. F.S. 


Conductivity of Solutions of Salts in Phenol. CHaAR.LzEs 
A. Kraus and Herman F. Kurtz (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 
2463—2468).—The electrical conductivity of solutions of tetra- 
methylammonium iodide in phenol has been determined at 50° for 
concentrations from 0°07N to 1x10*N. The conductivity curve 
is accounted for by Kraus and Bray’s equation (cy)?/e(l1—y)= 
D(cy)"+-K, in which D=0-70, m=1-28, and K=2:25x10. The 
equivalent conductivity at infinite dilution is 16°67. The con- 
ductivity of sodium iodide solutions in phenol has been measured 
at the same temperature for concentrations between 1 x 10*N and 
16 x10°N. It is shown that sodium iodide is much less ionised 
than tetramethylammonium iodide in phenol solution. Solutions 
of tetramethylammonium iodide in phenol are not appreciably 
hydrolysed. J.F.S. 


Calibration of Cells for Conductivity Measurements. 
CuarRLEs A. Kraus and Henry C. PARKER (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1922, 44, 24222428).—The necessary data for making up standard 
potassium chloride solutions according to the weight method for 
calibrating conductivity cells are correctly given by Kohlrausch 
and Holborn for 1‘0N-solutions only; their directions for making 
up standard solutions of concentrations 0°1, 0°02, and 0°01N are 
in error. In the case of the 0°1N-solution, the error is 0:10% and 
for the 0°01N-solution 0°54%. The conductivity data as given by 
Kohlrausch and Holborn are not sufficiently precise for present-day 
purposes, and it is suggested that the values obtained by Kohl- 
rausch and Maltby (A., 1900, ii, 61) be employed. The necessary 
data are given in the present paper for making up 1:0, 0:1, and 
0°01N-solutions of potassium chloride by the weight method. 
The specific conductivity of 0°1N (at 18°) potassium chloride has 
been determined at 25° in terms of its value at 18°. Assuming for 
the specific conductivity at 18°, the value 0°011203, as determined 
by Kohlrausch and Maltby, the specific conductivity at 25° is 
found to be 0°0128988. This value may serve for the purpose of 
calibrating cells at 25°, thus avoiding the necessity of making 
determinations at 18°. J.F.S. 


Free Energy of Dilution of Alcoholic Solutions of Lithium 
Chloride and the Effect of the Solvent on the Activity of the 
Ions. J. M. Pearce and H. B. Hart (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 
44, 2411—2419).—The #.M.F. of concentration cells, both with 
and without ion transport, containing alcoholic solutions of lithium 
chloride have been measured at 25°, 30°, and 35°. From the data 
thus obtained the authors have calculated the transport number 
of the lithium-ion in ethyl and methy] alcohols at various dilutions 
and find a value of about the same size as that for aqueous solu- 
tions. The transport number increases with dilution and with 
increase in temperature, The decrease in free energy and in the 
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heat content accompanying the dilution has been calculated. The 
E.M.F. of cells containing two solvents in which an alcohol solution 
of various concentrations is opposed to an 0°1N-solution of lithium 
chloride in water have also been measured at the same temperatures. 
The decrease in free energy and in heat content accompanying the 
transport of 1 gram-molecule of lithium chloride from its solution 
in alcohol to an 0:1 N-solution in water has been calculated. Using 
the values of free energy decrease obtained for these cells, the 
free energy of dilution of lithium chloride in ethyl and methyl 
alcohols from any concentration to a concentration of 1 gram- 
molecule in 10,000 gram-molecules of solvent has been calculated. 
The apparent geometric mean activities of the ions of lithium 
chloride have been calculated for a series of concentrations expressed 
in gram-molecules per 100 gram-molecules of solvent. J. F.S. 


The Electromotive Behaviour of Silver-Cadmium Alloys. 
ERLING SCHREINER, IvAR Butt SimonsEN, and Ore H. Krac 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 125, 173—184).—The H#.M.F. of the cell 
Ag-—Cd alloy|NCdSO,(Ag)|Cd was determined. As the amount of 
cadmium was increased to 30°%, the potential gradually decreased, 
indicating a solid solution of the metals. A sudden change of 
-potential occurs when the amount of cadmium reaches 60 atom. %, 
indicating the formation of the compound Ag,Cd,; _ similarly, 
another sudden change occurs at 80 atom. % of cadmium, indicating 
the compound AgCd,. Between 93 and 100 atom. % of cadmium, 
the results are again in harmony with the assumption of a solid 
solution. Very few measurements were carried out for alloys 
with 75—80 atom. % of cadmium, and therefore the formation 
of the compound AgCd, was not detected. On keeping the alloy 
for some time (three to four months), a new compound, Ag(Cd, is 
indicated. The temperature coefficient of the H.M.F. of the alloys 
was also determined, and was found to vary with the composition 
of the alloy. The authors point out the difficulty of getting trust- 
worthy results on account of changes at the surface of the electrode, 
and also show that the heat of formation of the alloy cannot be 
calculated from the electrical measurements. We 2 


The Hydrogen Electrode under High Pressures. W. R. 
Hatnswortu (Science, 1921, 53, 578).—From a study of the 
variation of the #.M.F. of the cell H,|HCl(0-1N-HCl),HgCl|Hg 
with pressure, it is concluded (a) that the “‘ thermodynamic en- 
vironment ”’ is not appreciably changed by the molecular hydrogen 
in solution, or by compression, and (b) that the fugacity (or effective 
pressure) of hydrogen can be calculated up to 400 atmospheres 
from the equation of state developed by Keyes. A. A. E. 


The Behaviour of Metals on Cathodic Polarisation. G. 
TAMMANN and W. WIEDERHOLT (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 125, 67— 
85).—The authors have investigated the recovery after short 
circuiting of a cell composed of two metals immersed in a solution 
of a salt of the less noble metal. If the #.M.F. is plotted against 
the logarithm of the time, three straight lines are obtained; these 
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three curves being represented by expressions of the following 
form : E=E,+-(H, log.t)/loga,. The value of the constant for two 
of the curves depends on the external conditions; the constant for 
the third curve depends only on the nature of the electrode and the 
polarising ion. Partial covering of the surface of the more noble 
metal by the less noble increases the potential almost to the value 
for the less noble. W. 2 


Theory of Electrolytic Ions. Simple Method of Deter- 
mining the Limiting Molecular Conductivity of Strong 
Electrolytes. RicHarp Lorenz and A. Lanp&i (Z. anorg. Chem., 
1922, 125, 59—66).—The authors assume that strong electrolytes 
are completely ionised, and that the increase in conductivity on 
dilution is due to an increase in the mobility of the ions. Thus, 
instead of the expression p=«(uy+%), the expressions p~=(u+v) 
and for the limiting value py=(u9+t») are obtained. The rate 
of increase of the mobility with dilution, i.e., w/ug=2 and v/vy=y, 
is characteristic for each ion. The authors have, however, found 
that, for example, 1—2,/1—y.,=constant=a, similarly 1—2z,,/1— 
Ya=constant=b, and 1—2zx,/l1—2,=constant=c. These values 
are given as a=1-079, b=1-396, and c=1-292. These values are 
easily determined for such salts as potassium chloride and sodium 
chloride, which are therefore defined as normal electrolytes; hence, 
to find the limiting conductivity of an acid, the sodium or potassium 
salt is prepared, and in the case of a base, the chloride. Thus in 
the case of the anion A~, the conductivity of the potassium salt is 
determined in at least two concentrations, ¢.g., at C\y4,=—K*,+ 
and at Cyz.—K*,+v, (K*=ionic mobility of the potassium ion). 
If y=v/vy; then from the above 1—2,/1—y,=1—2,/l—y,= 
constant; hence vp, i.e., the limiting conductivity of the anion, can 
be determined. W. 


Free and Total Energy Changes in the Reduction of 
Quinones. James B. Conant and Louis F. Freser (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2480—2493; cf. A., 1922, ii, 547).—A con- 
tinuation of previous work. The temperature coefficients of the 
oxidation—reduction potentials. of a number of derivatives of 
p-benzoquinone, naphthaquinone, and anthraquinone have becn 
measured by two methods. The free energy, total energy, and 
latent heat of reduction in aqueous solution have been calculated 
from the potentials and the temperature coefficients. The free 
and total energy are shown to vary greatly with the different types 
of quinones measured. The total energy change, in aqueous 
solution, agrees with the total heat change for the solids as measured 
calorimetrically, since the heats of solution are small. A method 
is developed for measuring the free energy of reduction of quinones 
in alcoholic solutions. By means of this method, a number of 
substances have been investigated which are too insoluble to 
measure in aqueous solution. The oxidation—reduction potential 
of a given quinone is slightly greater in alcoholic than in aqueous 
solution. It is practically identical in 50, 75, and 95% alcoholic 

ik 
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solutions. Preliminary measurements indicate that the tempera- 
ture coefficient is greater than in aqueous solution. An equation 
has been developed which relates the free energy change referred 
to the solids to the potential in a given solution and the solubilities 
of the quinone and quinol. The differences in the oxidation 
potential as measured in two different solvents can thus be cal- 
culated from solubilities. The discrepancy between the present 
value for p-benzoquinone and the value obtained by Haber and 
Russ (A., 1904, ii, 309), is shown to be due to an assumption made 
by these authors which is invalid. J. F.S. 


The Specific Resistance and its Temperature Coefficient 
and the Thermo-electromotive Force of Ternary Mixed 
Crystals. Kurt Fiscuspeck (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 125, 
1—27).—The specific resistances and their temperature coefficients 
of ternary alloys of gold, silver, and copper were measured. The 
thermo-electromotive force of the alloys against copper were also 
determined, the ends of the wires being kept at 100° and 0°. The 
paper also contains a résumé of the literature on the specific resist- 
ance, its temperature coefficient, and the thermo-electromotive 
force of ternary mixed crystals. WT. 


Effect of Absorbed Hydrogen on the Thermo-electric 
Properties of Palladium. R. M. Hoimes (Science, 1922, 56, 
201—202).—Strip palladium which had been heated at 700° in 
a vacuum and cooled in hydrogen was found to possess a thermo- 
electric power of 73%, of that of the gas-free metal, whilst saturation 
of the strip by electrolysis resulted in a reduction to as little as 
28%. The effect of absorbed hydrogen is to increase the effective 
electron density in palladium, since e=K log (ng/ny), where e is 
the thermo-electric power of a couple, K is a constant, n, and n, 
are the effective electron densities in the two materials forming 
the circuit. A. A; E. 


Specific Heats. III. Specific Heats of Isomerides and 
of Aromatic Hydrocarbons in the Solid State. M. Papoa 
(Gazzetta, 1922, 52, ii, 202—207; ef. A., 1921, ii, 15; 1922, ii, 348). 
—Measurements have been made of the specific heats of dihydroxy- 
benzenes, succinic, maleic, and fumaric acids, methyl oxalate, 
trihydroxybenzenes, and various hexose sugars. The results show 
that the specific heats of solid isomeric compounds often differ 
and are sometimes less for those containing the more energy. The 
values for maleic and fumaric acids at various temperatures indicate 
inversion of the stability relations of the acids as the temperature 
rises. The specific heats of optical antipodes are identical. For 
polynuclear benzenoid hydrocarbons the mean atomic heat varies, 
the differences depending on the different arrangement of the 
linkings in the molecules and in the crystals. The mean atomic 
heat has the same value in the isomeric compounds, anthracene 
and phenanthrene, the numbers, directions, and energies of the 
linkings being the same in the two cases. vi ee Bed. 
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A Modification of van der Waals’s Equation. W. P. Boyn- 
TON and ARTHUR BRAMLEY (Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 46—50).— 
The equation (p-+-a/v?)(v—b) = RT'(1+-V?/T?), where wy is a character- 
istic temperature, is proposed as a modification of that of van der 
Waals; it is claimed to represent more closely the behaviour of 
carbon dioxide and other substances, and to give better values for 
the ratio T,/p,v,. It is shown that not only the energy but also 
the specific heat and entropy derived from this equation approach 
zero values at the absolute zero, in agreement with conclusions 
drawn from Nernst’s investigations. Theoretical formule for 
specific heat (c,), internal energy, and entropy as functions of 7 
and v are derived. A. A. E. 


A New Formula for the Internal Pressure of Liquids. 
Criterion of Molecular Association in a Liquid. N. VasiLEescu 
KarPEN (Bull. Acad. Sci. Roumaine, 1922, 8, 22—26).—The internal 
pressure K of a liquid can be calculated from the formula K= 
T'«/u—~p, where « is the coefficient of expansion and p the coefficient 
of compression of the liquid. The following values of K have been 
calculated: ethyl ether, at 168°, 1900; ethyl alcohol, at 90°, 
3300; water, at 200°, 10,300; ethyl chloride, at 8°, 2700; methyl 
alcohol, at 20°, 3900. In each case, the ratio K/p,, where p, is 
the critical pressure, is approximately equal to 50. The values 
of K found by van der Waals for these liquids were about 25%, 
lower except in the case of water, for which the value found was 
10,700. For most liquids, it is found that at lower temperatures 
the value of X/p, is higher than normal, indicating association. 
If dq is the heat absorbed by dissociation of the molecules and K 
is the internal pressure of the non-associated liquid, the above 
equation can be modified into the form J.dq/dv=T'.«/u—K—p. 
The heat dq is generally positive, but in the case of water is negative. 
It is concluded that water is associated at all temperatures below 


200° and that dissociation of the complexes is exothermic. 
E. H. R. 


The Determination of Temperatures of Combustion of 
Gases. F. Poxirzer (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 683—684).— 
The theoretical maximum temperature attainable by the com- 
bustion of any gas or mixture of gases can be calculated graphically 
as follows. The increase in energy content in calories of 1 gram- 
molecule of the different gases considered, at constant pressure 
above the energy content at 0°, is plotted against the temperature 
in degrees C. Thus the molecular heat at constant pressure Cp= 
dI/dT. Such curves are identical for gases of the same molecular 
complexity. Considering, for example, the combustion of carbon 
monoxide with its exact equivalent of oxygen to carbon dioxide, 
the heat of reaction is 68,000 cal. The point where the carbon 
dioxide curve cuts this abscissa gives the theoretical maximum 
temperature of the reaction (under adiabatic conditions) reading 
from the x-axis, of 4850°. Cases in which there is an excess of 
one reagent, or indifferent gases are present, can be dealt with by 


curves in which the energy contents of the different components 
1*—2 
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of the burnt mixture are added together. Such curves will, of 
course, be steeper indicating lower flame temperatures. A cor- 
rection is necessary for the dissociation of carbon dioxide and water 
vapour which takes place to a marked extent at temperatures 
above 2000°. At 4850°, the dissociation of carbon dioxide is no 
less than 99%. The proportion of dissociated gaseous product 
must be considered as if it were an addition of an indifferent 
gas. If x is the degree of dissociation of carbon dioxide and 
y that of water vapour, and if m molecules of water vapour are 
present to 1 mol. of carbon dioxide, then the number of mole- 
cules of diatomic gases present in the burnt mixture to each mole- 
cule of carbon dioxide or water vapour is 1-5(a+my)+a/1+-m— 
(x-+-my), a@ being the dilution with indifferent gas. Corrected 
values for flame temperatures can be obtained from equations 
thus developed by methods of trial and error. Figures so obtained 
for the combustion of different gases with their equivalents of 
air are: hydrogen 2130°, carbon monoxide 2095°, acetylene 2200°, 
illuminating gas 1975°. The latter compares with Berkenbusch’s 
experimental result of 1800° with a bunsen burner. C. I. 


Application of the Nernst Heat Theorem to Dilute 
Solutions. Karu F. HeRzrevip (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 460— 
463).—An attempt to calculate the bound energy, G, of molar 
solutions from the normal potentials, and the solubility of sparingly 
soluble salts. The value 1/y(Gx—G,,) is derived for a number of 
ions, where Gx is the bound energy of the ion X. The greater 
the heat of hydration of this ion, the greater is the value of Gx. 
From these values, the solubilities of a number of sparingly soluble 
salts are calculated. The statistical meaning of G is discussed. 

é; W. E. G. 


Air Thermostat Regulated Electrically. Haste Isope 
(J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1922, 43, 650—653).—A description with 
diagram of an air thermostat regulated electrically, using as the 
source of heat an electric lamp, with Ikeda’s regulator and relay. 
It is suitable for rather high temperatures (even above 80°), its 
accuracy being 0-05°. K. K. 


Boundary Lubrication and Chemical Constitution. The | 


Optically Active Carbinols of the Formula 
C,H;-CH(OH):-C,H,, :;- 
Ipa DovBLepay (T., 1922, 121, 2875—2879). 


Surface Tension of Solid Substances. G. N. AnrTonorr 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 102, 388—392; cf. A., 1918, ii, 437).— 
In a previous paper (loc. cit.), the author has shown that the surface 
tension of a liquid may be deduced from a knowledge of the internal 
pressure by means of the equation P=2a{(d—d,)/M}, where 
P is the internal pressure, « the surface tension, d the density of 
the liquid, d, that of the saturated vapour, and M the molecular 
weight. In the present paper, on similar hypotheses, the author 
determines the vapour tension of solid substances. The weight 
required to cut through a piece of a solid is determined and from 
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this quantity the internal pressure is ascertained. A piece of 
rock salt is prepared 15 sq. mm. in cross section and 2—3 cm. long, 
and.cut through by a wire to which a suitable load is attached. 
It is found that the force required to cut the crystal is a measure 
of the internal pressure and is the same in all three axial directions, 
and the surface tension has the value 3500 dyne/cm. This value 
is of the same order as that found by Ostwald (A., 1900, ii, 712) 
and Hulett (A., 1901, ii, 493) for barium and calcium salts. The 
above result is in accordance with some aspects of Bragg’s sym- 
metrical structure for this substance, but from other aspects a 


value about one thousand times as large might be anticipated. 
J. F.S. 


Adsorption and the Corresponding States. RicHarp 
Lorenz and A. LANDE (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 125, 47—58).—A 
theoretical paper in which the conclusions of Eucken (A., 1914, 
ii, 433; 1922, ii, 262) are discussed. The present authors claim 
that adsorption phenomena can be employed to calculate the 
dipolar moment of the adsorbed molecules. They explain the 
apparent independence of the adsorption potential on the tem- 
perature by assuming that the bulk of the adsorbed substance is 
concentrated on the adsorbing surface and that the orientating 
tendency of the adsorption force is much greater than the kinetic 
foree produced by a higher temperature. In the regions where 
Henry’s Law is obeyed, it is shown that the amount of gas adsorbed 
divided by its critical temperature is the same for all gases except 
hydrogen. The constant is equal to about 13; this is a strong 
argument for the identity of adsorption and molecular cohesion 
forces. W. T. 


Adsorption on Metal Surfaces. H. von Ev er [with E. G. 
RupBeErRG] (Z. Hlektrochem., 1922, 28, 446—449; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 822)—Measurements have been made of the adsorption of the 
silver-ion from solutions of silver nitrate by gold and silver foil. 
Typical adsorption isotherms are obtained giving a maximum 
adsorption on a gold surface of 5-5 mg. silver per m*., and on silver 
8-5 to 9-0 mg. silver per m*. Polished and etched surfaces gave 
the same amount of adsorption. Assuming the formation of a 
unimolecular layer, the atomic diameter of the adsorbed silver- 
ions was found to range from 1-4 to 18x10 cm. These values 
are smaller than that of Lorenz for the diameter of the silver-ion 
(2-810 cm.), and that of Vegard from crystal measurements 
(4:06 x 108 cm.). These divergences may be due to irregularities 
of the metal surface, and, on this view, the amount of adsorbed 
silver-ion can be used as a measure of the degree of roughness of 
the metal surface. W. E. G. 


Dissociation of Iodine Vapour and the Chemical Constant 
of Monatomic Iodine. H. Brauner and H. RaAmstTetTTer (Z. 
physikal. Chem., 1922, 102, 480—503).—With the object of bringing 
the experimentally determined chemical constant of iodine into 
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line with that calculated by means of the formula C=—1-59+ 
1-5 log A, the authors have redetermined the dissociation of iodine 
over the temperature range 600—1000°. The measurements were 
effected in a quartz flask and the pressure measurements were 
made by means of a new quartz thread manometer, which is capable 
of reading to 0-001 mm. The following values of the degree of 
dissociation are recorded for the given temperatures, which are 
expressed in absolute degrees: 945-8°, 0-2047; 991-0°, 0-2879; 
1096-8°, 0-5228; 1226-8°, 0-7679; and 1343-8°, 0-8808. The results 
do not effect the experimental chemical constant as was hoped, 
and it is shown that an agreement between the theoretical value 
and the experimental value can only be brought about by the 
discovery of an unexpectedly large error in the heat of vaporisation 
of iodine and in the value, Bv=106, which represents the change 
of the specific heat of solid iodine with temperature. J. F. S. 


Dissociation of Hydrogen Sulphide, Sodium Sulphide, 
and Sodium Hydrosulphide in Aqueous Solution. Kar. 
JELLINEK and JOHANNES CZERWINSKI (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 
102, 438—479).—The depression of the freezing point, the electrical 
conductivity, and the #.M.F. of solutions of hydrogen sulphide, 
sodium sulphide, and sodium lydrosulphide have been measured 
at 0°, 18°, and 25° over a wide range of concentrations. The 
concentration of the various ions in the hydrolysis equilibrium of 
sodium sulphide and sodium hydrosulphide has been evaluated, 
and the following quantities have been obtained : Sodium sulphide, 
0°1N contains Na,S, 0°0003, NaS’, 0:002, Na’, 0:08, S’’, 0:006, OH’, 
0°035; SH’, 0°033, H’ 30x10, NaOH, 0-004, NaSH, 0°0055; 
sodium hydrosulphide 0:1N, NaSH, 0:085, 8”, 3:°2x10*; H’, 
63x10"; OH’=H,S 8:0 10°, all expressed in normality. The 
degree of hydrolysis of the same substances has been calculated 
for various concentrations at 0°, and the following values have been 
obtained: Sodium sulphide 0°1N, 0°805, 0°21N, 0°754, 0°53N, 
0°655, 1°06N, 0°585, 1°59, 0°535, 2°12N, 0°50, and 2°85N, 0°46; 
sodium hydrosulphide 0°1N 0°15% at 0° and 0°08% at 10°. It is 
shown to be probable that the temperature coefficient of the hydro- 
lysis of sodium sulphide and of the heat of hydrolysis are small 
and the heat of dissociation of HS’ is large, about 13,000 cal. The 
first dissociation constant of hydrogen sulphide at 0° is found to 
be 1x 10°’, and the second dissociation constant 2x10. From 
the great difference between the two dissociation constants and the 
heat of dissociation, it is shown that hydrogen sulphide must 
possess a strongly asymmetric structure. The dissociation of 
sodium hydrosulphide has been investigated at a number of tem- 
peratures. The mobility of the ions HS’ and 8” and their depend- 
ence on temperature have been ascertained. The following values 
are recorded: SH’; 0°, 42°5, 18°, 56°5°, and 25°, 64 all at infinite 
dilution. The solubility product of copper sulphide, silver sulphide, 
and lead sulphide have been determined, and the values Ag,S, 
3x10, CuS, 3x10, and PbS, 3x10" obtained. It is also 
shown that a more soluble form of lead sulphide exists. J. F.S. 
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The Diffusion of Acids in Aqueous Solution. L. W. OnoLm 
(Finske Kemistamfundets Medd., 1921, 30, 69—78).—From experi- 
ments conducted at 18—20° (-+-0°25°), the following values of the 
diffusion coefficient, k, corrected to 20°, are calculated. For nitric 
acid, 2N, 2°150; 15N, 2°141; N, 2°164; O°5N, 2-227; O-1N, 
2°246; 0°05N, 2°266. For sulphuric acid, 2N, 1°297; 1°5N, 1°350; 
N, 1369; 0°5N, 1:399; O-1N, 1498. For phosphoric acid, 3N, 
0°644; 2N, 0°656; N, 0°692; 0°25N, 0°772. For boric acid, 1:5N, 
0°813; N, 0°816; O-5N, 0°826; O-1N, 0°876; 0-°05N, 0°954. For 
oxalic acid, 2N, 0°790; N, 0°875; 0°5N, 0°987; OLN, 1-215. For 
succinic acid, N, 0°604; O°5N, 0°654; OLN, 0°708. 
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The Influence of Salts on the Rate of Diffusion of Acid 
through Collodion Membranes. Jacquzes Lors (J. Gen. 
Physiol., 1922, 5, 255—262).—If a collodion membrane separate 
two solutions of hydrochloric acid of the same Py, one of which 
contains a salt, for example, sodium chloride, there is observed 
along with the diffusion of the sodium chloride a temporary increase 
in the Py of the liquid which originally contained no salt. This is 
explained as due to hydrogen-ions being carried along with the 
chlorine-ions in preference to the more slowly moving sodium-ions. 
This view is verified by the fact that the rate of diffusion of hydro- 
chloric acid is increased by a salt. W. O. K. 


Separation of Crystalloids by Dialysis. Lovis KAHLEN- 
BERG (Science, 1921, 53, 143).—Separation of the following pairs 
of substances was effected by dialysis, using pyridine as the solvent, 
and vulcanised caoutchouc membranes as the septa: (1) sucrose 
and sulphur, (2) silver nitrate and naphthalene, (3) silver nitrate 
and camphor, (4) silver nitrate and sulphur, (5) sucrose and camphor, 
(6) sucrose and naphthalene, (7) lithium chloride and sulphur, 
(8) lithium chloride and camphor, (9) lithium chloride and naphth- 
alene, the first-named substance remaining in each case in the 
solution in the dialyser. It has also even been found possible to 
separate crystalloids from colloids by causing the latter to pass 
through the membrane. A. A. E. 


Complex Compounds. A. Macanus (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 
124, 289—321).—A theoretical paper (cf. A., 1922, ii, 559). Since 
the most stable complex is the one formed from its components 
with the greatest liberation of energy, the author shows that 
comparatively small central atoms have generally a low co-ordin- 
ation number. The solubility of an inorganic compound is shown 
to depend on the dielectric constant and the dipolar moment of 
the molecules of the solvent. The author discusses qualitatively 
the solubility of a series of compounds from this point of view 
(cf. Fajans, Naturwiss., 1921, 37, 2). 


The Significance of Crystal Structure. A Lecture delivered 
before the Chemical Society on October 26th, 1922. Sir 
Witiram H, Brage (T., 1922, 121, 2766—2787). 
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Crystal Structure and Chemical Constitution. W. Grau- 
MANN (Z. Kryst. Min., 1922, 57, 48—93; from Chem. Zenitr., 1922, 
iii, 689—690).—Theoretical. It is maintained that the distinction 
between atom-lattices and molecule-lattices is purely formal, since 
the geometrical resolution of molecules in the crystal lattice does 
not involve a loosening of chemical -valencies. Crystal structure is 
determined by the arrangement of atoms in the lattice and by 
the atom symmetry deduced from the total symmetry. Atomic 
symmetry is understood, not as a definite geometrical property of 
the atom, but as differing according to the arrangement of the 
valency electrons from compound to compound. The structure 
of the sodium chloride lattice and the influence of valency on the 
crystal structure of elements are discussed. The structure of 
typical metals is held to be mainly governed by the tendency to 
spherical packing, and not by valency electrons. Valency electron 
linking is correlated with anisotropy and electrical conductivity. 

G. W. R. 


Lattice Energy and Work of Ionisation of Inorganic Com- 
pounds. H.G. Grimm (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 102, 504—506 ; 
ef. A., 1922, ii, 690).—On the basis of some new wave-length 
measurements of Lyman (A., 1922, ii, 674) in which it appears that 
all helium terms are 0°8 volt=18°4 Cal. too large, the author has 
recalculated many of his results recently published. A list of the 
essential corrections to be applied to the previous values (loc. cit.) 
is given. J. F.S. 


Valencies which Stabilise the Crystal Lattices of Ele- 
mentary Substances and of Compounds between Metals. 
M. Papoa (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, ii, 189—202).—The author discusses 
the evidence bearing on the nature of the valencies by means of 
which crystals of metals and metalloids are constructed. The 
suggestion that these valencies have the significance of primary 
chemical valencies is open to serious objection. The behaviour 
of metals during anodic attack indicates that, in their crystalline 
space lattices, metals either exhibit a diminished valency or, more 
probably, are non-valent, like the rare gases. The peculiar position 
of carbon among the elements is maintained also in this respect, 
as it crystallises by means of its principal valencies (cf. A., 1919, 
ii, 96). As regards elements such as selenium, antimony, and 
arsenic, which are both non-metallic and metallic in character, it 
may be assumed that, in the non-metallic forms, the molecules 
are formed by means of principal valencies and are polarised, 
whereas in the metallic modifications these elements are non-valent 
and are united in the lattices by secondary valencies; the hypo- 
thesis that the non-metallic forms contain ions is supported by the 
fact that molecules like Cl,, Br,, and I, are auto-dissociated, although 
in smal] measure, and hence conduct electrolytically in the liquid 
state. 

Isomorphism between metallic elements of one and the same 
group is regarded as due to the analogies between the non-valent 
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forms of these elements dependent on equality of the numbers and 
directions of the secondary valencies causing the stability of the 
erystal lattices. The formation of compounds between metals 
is capable of explanation on similar lines, the secondary valencies 
utilised in the construction of the crystal lattices being em- 
ployed here also. The variation in the properties of alloys without 
corresponding variation in the composition is regarded as dependent 
on the existence of isomerism in the crystal lattices. 

The question of the terminal elements of the lattices and their 
influence on stoicheiometric relations and on surface affinity is 
also discussed. In colloidal precipitates which are often ultra- 
microscopic but of crystalline structure, stoicheiometric relation- 
ships hold exactly, as is shown by the fact that copper, zinc, mercury, 
etc., may be estimated as sulphides. The external zone of the 
lattice, completed by the number of atoms of a given kind to yield 
simple, rational relations, exhibits secondary valencies which may 
serve to explain the phenomena of absorption and catalysis. Various 
crystallised substances exist which may be regarded as compounds 
of variable composition. Thus the compositions of minerals of 
the pyrrhotite group correspond with formule lying between 
Fe,S, and Fe,,8,,. The excess of sulphur has been attributed to 
the formation of solid solutions of pyrites in ferrous sulphide, but 
it may depend on a microcrystalline structure with a granulation 
varying in different specimens and with incomplete polygons. 

[With B. Zane.ya.}—The results of experiments on the anodic 
attack of mineral arsenides and sulpho-arsenides, of copper arsenides 
of the formule As,Cu,; and AsCu,, and of copper-zine alloys, are 
given in confirmation of the above views. ce me A 


The Absolute Sizes of certain Univalent Ions. WHEELER 
P. Davey (Physical Rev., 1921, 18, 102—104).—Bragg’s results, 
although consistent among themselves, are not in accord with 
experimental investigations on the crystals. In agreement with 
Langmuir’s deductions (A., 1919, ii, 328), it is assumed that 
potassium, rubidium, and cesium ions are equal in size to those 
of chlorine, bromine, and iodine, respectively, the values obtained 
being 1°56 A., 1:73 A., and 1:98 A. The figures for sodium and 


fluorine ions are 1:25 A. and 1-13 A., respectively. A. A. E. 


Quantitative Experiments on the Coagulation of Colloids. 
Ray V. Murpuy and J. H. Matuews (Science, 1921, 53, 581).— 
Determinations of the lowest concentration (limiting concentration) 
of electrolytes necessary to coagulate hydrous ferric oxide sol show 
(1) that the limiting concentration decreases with increasing purity 
in the case of chloride-, chromate-, and ferricyanide-ions, the 
mechanism of the process being evidently similar for the three 
ions, (2) that the limiting concentration decreases markedly with 
decreasing concentration of the sol in the case of all three ions. 
The relation indicated by Burton and Bishop (A., 1921, ii, 176) 
for mastic, arsenious sulphide, and copper sols holds for ferric 
oxide hydrosol only in the case of the tervalent ion. A. A. E. 
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Silver Soap Gels. G. Starrorp Wuirsy (Science, 1921, 53, 
580—581).—Silver salts of the fatty acids are capable of giving 
reversible gels in organic liquids, particularly in homologues of 
benzene, and in the halogenated derivatives of benzene and its 
homologues. The silver salts form gels at a lower point in the 
series of saturated fatty acids than do the alkali metal salts. The 
silver salts of the higher members of the saturated fatty acid series 
show a greater solvation capacity than those of the lower ones. 
Silver oleate gives a gel in benzene. In the case of solvents of the 
same general chemical character, the higher the boiling point of 
the solvent, the greater appeared to be the solvation capacity of 
a given salt, and the smaller the extent to which the gel from a 
given salt suffered syneresis. A.A. E. 


Esterification by Silica Gel. C. H. Mirtican and E. Emmet 
Rep (Science, 1921, 53, 576).—Silica gel is more than twice as 
active as titanium oxide as a catalyst for esterification. A mixture 
of acetic acid and ethyl alcohol, when passed slowly at 150°, gives 
a percentage esterification of 75—80, instead of 67, which was 
previously regarded as the limit. A. A. E. 


The Preparation of Active Nickel for Organic Catalysis. 
ANDRE Brocuet (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 816—819).—Three 
different methods of preparation of catalytic nickel for hydrogen- 
ation are described, and it is stated that the three varieties obtained 
have sensibly the same catalytic properties (see J.S.C.I., 1923, 
Jan.). H. J. E. 


Catalytic Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide by Ferric 
Salts. J. Ductavux (Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 31, 961—966).— 
The work corroborates and complements that of von Bertalan 
(A., 1920, ii, 614) and Bohnson (A., 1921, ii, 250). For a constant 
concentration of iron, the reaction constant is found to be pro- 
portional to the hydrogen-ion concentration, provided that the 
latter has a value of 0°003.V and upwards. The inference is drawn 
that hydrogen peroxide behaves as a weak acid; its dissociation is 
thus reversed in presence of strong acid, and so the proportionality 
found would be expected on theoretical grounds. The lesser 
catalytic activity of ferric sulphate is explicable on the grounds of 
its smaller electrolytic dissociation and the results obtained on the 
addition of other ionogens (Bohnson, loc. cit.) are consistent with 
this explanation. The limiting value of hydrogen-ion concentration 
below which the reaction constant decreases is due to hydrolysis 
of the ferric salt in solutions where the value is lower with conse- 
quent diminution of its activity (cf. Tian, A., 1921, ii, 439). The 
general conclusion is drawn that all the experimental evidence 
tends to show that the reaction takes place between ferric-ions 
and HO,-ions derived from the peroxide. H. J. E. 


Catalytic Effect in the Reaction between Ketones and 
Halogens in Aqueous Solution. F. O. Rick (Science, 1921, 
53, 581).—Since higher ketones have the same velocity constant 
as acetone, and since, contrary to Lapworth, the reaction is accel- 
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erated by neutral salts, Lapworth’s views (T., 1904, 85, 30) on 
the mechanism of the reaction are considered to be probably 
incorrect. A. A. E. 


Forces within a Static Atom. Irvine Lanemuir (Physical 
Rev., 1921, 18, 104).—If in addition to the Coulomb forces between 
charged particles the existence is assumed of another force (quantum 
force) Fg=(1/mr*)(nh/27)? acting between an electron and a nucleus, 
it is found that when a stationary electron is in stable equilibrium 
its distance from a nucleus, and its total energy, are in accord with 
Bohr’s theory, and its frequency of oscillation about the position 
of equilibrium is identical with the frequency of revolution of the 
electron in the Bohr atom. Thus the Rydberg constant and the 
Balmer series can be deduced without the assumption of moving _ 
electrons. For the construction of models of the helium atom and 
hydrogen molecule, it is assumed that each electron acts towards 
the nucleus like a dipole acting on a charge, whilst the quantum 
action between electrons is like that between dipoles. The forces 
therefore depend on the orientation of the electrons as well as on 
their distance. It may be that each change in the quantum number 
associated with an electron corresponds with a change in the structure 
of the electron. A. A. E. 


Atomic Systems based on Free Electrons, Positive and 
Negative, and their Stability. R. Harcreaves (Phil. Mag., 
1922, [vi], 44, 1065—1105).—A theoretical paper suggesting an 
atomic scheme of which the characteristic feature is a structure 
consisting of two concentric rings, one of positive and the other of 
negative electrons. W. E. G. 


Missing Elements in the Periodic Table. F. H. Lorine 
(Chem. News, 1922, 125, 309—311).—Certain features of the 
periodic table may be accounted for by assuming that atomic 
number differences are represented by one or two types of mathe- 
matical series. It follows that missing elements only exist in 
minute quantities, if at all. The table to which reference is made 
is a development of that constructed by Langmuir. H. J. E. 


The Nature of the Multiple Carbon Linking. H. J. Prins 
(Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 3437—3439)—-Mainby a re-statement of the 
author’s views (cf. A., 1914, i, 648; 1917, i, 685; 1918, i, 261) 
consequent on the recent publications of Fajans (A., 1922, ii, 818). 

The energy of a substance containing a double carbon linking 
is considered to comprise (i) energy of linking which causes the 
double bond to be “ stronger ’’ than the single bond, and (ii) atomic 
energy which conditions the activity of the carbon atoms and the 
greater amount of which renders them more active than similar 
atoms in saturated compounds. H. W. 


Determination of the Velocity of Filtration. Anna STEINER 
(Kolloid Z., 1922, 34, 204—209).—The velocity of filtration of 
suspensions and colloidal solutions may be measured by the 
following method. The top of a burette is widened so that it 
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will take a cork through which the stem of a filter funnel passes, 
and a side tube is attached near to the top but just above the 
graduation. The side tube is connected through a manometer 
and safety flask with a water pump and a definite volume of the 
suspension placed in the filter-paper. The volume of liquid collected 
in the burette is read at intervals and a filtration curve drawn. 
For quantitative work, the pressure of the filtration must be kept 
constant. The velocity of filtration is shown to change markedly 
with changes of hydration of the suspension and also with the 
presence of electrolytes. - J. FS. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


The (Suggested ] Formation of Helium and Neon in Geissler 
Tubes containing Hydrogen. ArnaLpo Prurti (Z. Elektro- 
chem., 1922, 28, 452—453).—The author has varied the experi- 
mental conditions operating in Geissler tubes with a view to the 
production of helium and neon from hydrogen. In all, 70 different 
experiments were carried out, and variations were made in the 
size of the electrodes, their difference apart, the nature of the 
current, etc. In no case was found any trace of the D, line of 
helium, or of the D, line of neon, or any evidence of the conversion 
of hydrogen into neon or helium (cf. A., 1920, ii, 311). W. E.G. 


Hydrogen as a Halogen in Metallic Hydrides. Dwicur 
C. BaRDWELL (J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 1922, 44, 2499—2504).—A 
new method is described for the preparation of pure sodium and 
potassium hydrides. Pure sodium or potassium was placed in a 
steel test-tube and heated to 400° by immersing in a eutectic bath 
of sodium and potassium nitrates. Pure hydrogen, made by passing 
electrolytic hydrogen through a tube containing platinised asbestos 
at 400°, two tubes containing phosphoric oxide, and finally bubbling 
through sodium potassium eutectic alloy, was passed into the 
molten metal by a steel tube, when the hydride formed in fine, 
white crystals higher up the test tube where it was scraped into glass 
side tubes and sealed up. Calcium hydride free from metallic 
calcium was similarly prepared in the form of white crystals. The 
absence of free metal in the above-named compounds was demon- 
strated by leaching with liquid ammonia, which remained quite 
colourless. Solutions of the hydrides in a molten eutectic mixture 
of potassium and lithium chloride were electrolysed, when it was 
found, chiefly in the case of calcium hydride, that hydrogen was 
liberated at the anode in quantities strictly in keeping with Faraday’s 
law, whilst no gas was liberated at the cathode. J.F.S. 


Improved Still for Producing Pure Water. CuHarizs A. 
Kraus and Wiispur B. Dexter (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 
2468—2471).—Water having a specific conductivity of 0-12 x10 
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ohms may be obtained in large quantities by the use of a still 
constructed as follows. A copper boiler of 90 litres capacity is 
connected at the top with a block tin tube, which leads to a tinned 
copper chamber containing a filter of asbestos fibre or glass wool 
between two pieces of nickel gauze. The steam passes through 
the filter and a portion condenses and runs off through a drip tube. 
The residue of the steam passes into a settling chamber, also of 
tinned copper, and thence to a block tin worm in which the water 
is condensed. Water having a specific conductivity 0-05 x 10% 
ohms at 18° may also be prepared in quantity. The principle 
on which the preparation depends consists in allowing about 20% 
of the steam to pass away uncondensed. This carries with it 
practically all the carbon dioxide and other volatile impurities 
present in the water. The still used in this case is a copper boiler 
as before, connected directly by a block tin pipe to the settling 
chamber. From this the steam passes through a block tin pipe, 
which at its lower end is surrounded by a condenser jacket, to a 
separating chamber where a large fraction about 70—80% of the 
water condenses and runs away; the residual 20% of the steam 
carrying all the volatile impurities escapes from the top of the 
separating chamber. In both the above cases ordinary distilled 
water is placed in the boiler and this is made alkaline with sodium 
hydroxide and a little potassium permanganate is added. When 
not in use, the water in the boiler is kept near to the boiling point 
so that air is not dissolved in it to any large extent. J. F.S. 


Structure of Molecules of Water. Irving LANGMUIR 
(Science, 1921, 53, 580).—In view of Dennison’s demonstration 
(Physical Rev., 1921, 17, 20) that ice consists of molecules of the 
formula H,O,, a structure is proposed in which the four hydrogen 
nuclei bind the two oxygen atoms. The duplet held by each 
hydrogen nucleus has one of its electrons in each of the oxygen 
octets, instead of the more usual arrangement in which both electrons 
of a duplet form part of the same octet. A. A. E. 


Properties of Pure Hydrogen Peroxide. III. 0. Maass 
and W. H. Hatcuer (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2472—2480; 
ef. A., 1921, ii, 106)—A continuation of previous work in which 
the properties of pure hydrogen peroxide have been investigated. 
It is shown that hydrogen peroxide is diamagnetic and has a sus- 
ceptibility of 8-8 x 10~’, a value which is larger than that of water. 
This may be taken as evidence in favour of a structure for hydrogen 
peroxide in which the oxygen atoms are not connected in the same 
way as in the oxygen molecule. The solubility of anhydrous 
hydrogen peroxide has been measured in a number of organic 
solvents with the following results at 0°. Benzene is quite im- 
miscible, alcohol completely miscible, and ether partly miscible. 
The solubility curves of sodium chloride, sodium nitrate, sodium 
sulphate, and sucrose in anhydrous hydrogen peroxide have been 
determined, and it is shown that the degree of dissociation is of 
the same order as in water. The tendency toward the formation 
of molecular compounds is less than in the case of water, there 
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being evidence of only one compound, namely, Na,SO,,2H,0,. 
The action of the halogen hydrides on pure hydrogen peroxide and 
its aqueous solutions has been examined and the conditions have 
been determined under which the oxidation of the haloid occurs. 
These are to form the subject of a future paper. The halogens are 
found to be less soluble in hydrogen peroxide than in water. Am- 
monia dissolves in pure hydrogen peroxide, with the formation of 
a crystalline compound which melts at 24-5° and is stable in the 
absence of water. This compound is slightly soluble in ether, 
and may be formed by passing ammonia into an anhydrous solution 
of the peroxide in ether. A compound of the formula 2NH,,H,O, 
was not obtained. The stability of the compound NH,,H,O, shows 
that it is the hydroxyl-ion which causes the decomposition of 
hydrogen peroxide. Water dissociates or possibly hydrolyses it, 
and, with the consequent formation of hydroxyl-ions, the decom- 
position is cumulative. Whether or no this compound is an 
ammonium salt, NH,O,H, is not certain. The vapour pressure, 
dielectric constant, and conductivity of salts in hydrogen peroxide 
are under investigation, and the results will be meer e 4 


Activation of Chlorine. Greratp L. Wenpt, Roperr §, 
LANDAUER, and W. W. Ewina (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 
2377—2382).—A number of methods have been used in an attempt 
to activate chlorine, but neither the light from a 3000-watt Bovie 
mercury lamp nor a high potential electric discharge was found 
capable of converting chlorine into an active form such that it 
would react with hydrogen in the dark. The experiments described 
by Draper (Phil. Mag., 1843, [iii], 23, 491; 1848, 25, 9, 1845; 
26, 473 ; 27, 327) have been repeated and confirmed. It is shown 
that the fact that the latent period in the hydrogen—chlorine reaction 
canbe destroyed by previous insolation of the chlorine must be 
attributed to the destruction of substances which inhibit the reaction 
rather than to any activation of the chlorine itself.’ J. F.S. 


Preparation of Pure Ozone and Determination of its Mole- 
cular Weight. SrpasTian Karrer and OLiver R. WoutrF (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2391—2397).—Pure ozone may be 
prepared by leading the gas issuing from an ozoniser into a bulb 
condenser cooled with liquid air until the bulb in which the liquid 
mixture is collected is about one-half to three parts filled with the 
deep blue liquid mixture of ozone and oxygen. In this process, a 
considerable concentration may be obtained by periodically lifting 
the condenser from the liquid air and so effecting a partial con- 
densation only. The mixture is then distilled at —182°, when for 
a long period oxygen containing only 0-8% of ozone passes off, 
that is, the distillation proceeds as though liquid oxygen and liquid 
ozone were immiscible. At the temperature stated, liquid ozone 
has a vapour pressure of 6mm. After distillation has been carried 
on for some while and most of the liquid has passed off and the 
residue is very small in volume, the temperature rises slowly to 
—119°, and then a blue gas, practically pure ozone, commences 
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to distil over. At this stage of the operations extreme care is 
necessary if explosions are to be avoided. After the blue gas has 
distilled over for some time, it becomes much darker in colour and 
this gas, which is pure ozone, was collected in a globe of known 
volume. The pressure of the gas in the bulb, the weight, and the 
pressure after decomposing the ozone by heating to ordinary 
temperature were determined and the molecular weight was cal- 
culated. As a mean of many experiments, the value 47-3 was 
obtained. It is shown that there is no evidence to confirm the 
existence of tetratomic and hexatomic allotropes of oxygen. 


J. F.S. 


The Polythionic Acids. F. Forrster and A. Hornie (Z. 
anorg. Chem., 1922, 125, 86—146).—The reaction between sul- 
phurous acid and hydrogen sulphide can be represented by the 
equilibrium H,S+H,SO, == H,S,0,+H,O. Further reaction with 
hydrogen sulphide produces | sulphur, whereas excess of sulphurous 
acid leads to the formation of pentathionic acid. Of the poly- 
thionic acids and their alkali salts, the tetrathionates are the most 
stable, and the trithionates the most unstable ; the pentathionates 
occupy a mean position. None of these compounds is completely 
stable in aqueous solution, the following re lal FE taking 
place : S;0,” == S8,0,’+S. 8,0,” == 8,0,’+S. 8,0,’+H,O0= 
SO, wit « 0,”+2H". 8,05 are: ae == HSO,’ +s. The insolubility of 
sulphur removes it from the equilibrium, and at boiling temperature 
the sulphur dioxide is removed and SO,” is alone left in solution ; 
side reactions were also found to take’ place. The more sulphur 
dioxide and sulphur there remains in the solution, the greater is 
the tendency of thiosulphuric acid to polymerise, e. g., S30, + 
8,0,” H’ == S,0,”+HSO,’. 8,0,”+8,0,”+H'== 8,0 rs 0, 
A high concentration of * hydrogen-i ion retards ‘the decomposition 
of tetra- and penta-thionic acids, but not of trithionic acid. 


Ww. 2. 


Specific Volume of Liquid Ammonia. C. S. Cracor and 
D. R. Harper (U.S. Bur. Standards, Sci. Papers, 1921, 420, 287— 
315).—The apparatus used in the determination of the specific 
volume of saturated liquid ammonia is described and the results 
obtained for every degree from —70° to 100° are tabulated. These 
may be expressed by the equation: p»=[4:2830+-0- 813055-/133—6 


— 0-0082861(133 — 6)]/[1 + 0- 4248059/ 133 — 6 + 0-015938(133 — 6)] 
where » is expressed in c.c. per g. and @ in °C. A. R. P. 


Oxidation of Nitrogen Tetroxide by Ozone. OLiver R. 
Wutr, Farrinecton DanIELs, and SEBASTIAN KARRER (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2398—2401). —The oxidation of nitrogen 
tetroxide to nitrogen ‘pentoxide by ozone has been investigated 
at 25°. The oxidation occurs almost instantaneously and in 
consequence a piece of apparatus has been constructed whereby 
the oxidation can be followed titrimetrically, using the disappear- 
ance of brown fumes as an indication of the end-point, thus carrying 
out a true titration in the gaseous phase. The results show that 
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one molecule of ozone is required to oxidise one molecule of nitrogen 
tetroxide at 25°, thus only one atom of the ozone molecule is avail- 
able in the oxidation at this temperature. This result is in striking 
contrast to the oxidation of sulphur dioxide to the trioxide by ozone 
at temperatures below 40° in which one molecule of ozone oxidises 
three molecules of sulphur dioxide, all three atoms of the ozone 
molecule being available for oxidation. J.F.S. 


Decomposition of Nitrogen Pentoxide in the Presence of 
Ozone. Farrineton Daniecs, OLIVER R. WULF, and SEBASTIAN 
KaRRER (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2402—2404).—According to 
the experiments of Daniels and Johnston (A., 1921, ii, 249), nitrogen 
pentoxide decomposes rapidly at the ordinary temperature. It is 
shown that in the experiments on the oxidation of nitrogen tetroxide 
by ozone (preceding abstract) in which a trace of ozone in excess 
was present, a very long period of time elapsed before any visible 
decomposition of the pentoxide was observed. Calculations from 
Daniels and Johnston’s results show that the brown colour ought 
to have returned to the gas in 15-3 minutes, but actually it was 
found that this did not happen until the gas had been kept at 80° 
for 195 minutes. It follows, therefore, that a trace of ozone retards 
the decomposition of nitrogen pentoxide. If traces of the decom- 
position products are added to the system the decomposition takes 
place with its normal velocity. J. F.S. 


Cryoscopy of Boron Trifluoride Solutions. V. Systems 
with Methyl Ether and with Methyl Chloride. A. F. 0. 
GERMANN and Marion CLEAVELAND (Science, 1921, 53, 582).— 
The melting-point curve of boron trifluoride and methyl ether 
shows a eutectic at 3 mol. ° of boron trifluoride, and a maximum 
at 50 mol. %, corresponding with the formation of the compound 
BF;,(CH;).0, previously prepared by Gasselin. The melting-point 
curve of boron trifluoride and methyl chloride shows two maxima, 
at 15 mol. % and 33 mol. %, respectively, of boron trifluoride, 
and an angular point in the curve at 50%. The form of the 
maximum at 15% is identical with that at 50% for methyl ether, 
and the mixture yields a compound having the same f. p. and b. p. 
as the compound BF;,(CH;),0. It appears that methyl ether may 
be present as an impurity in methyl chloride as a constant boiling 
mixture. ‘The use of boron trifluoride for its detection is suggested. 

A. A. E. 


Catalysis in the Interaction of Carbon with Steam and 
Carbon Dioxide. H. A. Nevinie and H. S. Taytor (Science, 
1921, 53, 577).—Potassium carbonate and other salts accelerate 
the interaction of carbon and steam, and carbon and carbon dioxide. 
Reduced nickel also markedly promotes interaction of carbon and 
carbon dioxide. It has been shown that adsorption of carbon 
dioxide by carbon at 445° is increased by addition to the carbon 
of such accelerating agents, although the latter themselves show 
no adsorptive property for the gas. A.A. E. 
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Vapour Density of Technical Phosgene. A. F. 0. GERMANN 
and VERNON JERSEY (Science, 1921, 53, 581).—Pure carbonyl 
chloride has a vapour tension of about 552 mm. at 0°; technical 
phosgene, which contains impurities probably consisting of carbon 
dioxide and hydrogen chloride, gives after repeated fractionation 


a value for the vapour density of 4-5263 g. per litre (uncorr.). 
A. A. E. 


Cryoscopy of Carbonyl Chloride Solutions. I. System 
with Chlorine. A. F.0O.GERMANN and VERNON JERSEY (Science, 
1921, 53, 582).—The melting-point curve of solutions of carbonyl 
chloride and chiorine exhibits a eutectic point at 25 mol. % of 
chlorine, and angular points at 6%, 11%, 50%, 63%, 75%, and 
91%, indicating the existence of the following compounds which 
dissociate at the melting point : 16COCI,,Cl, ; 8COCI,,Cl, ; COCI,,C\, ; 
3COCI,,5Cl,; COCI,,3Cl,; and COCI,,10Cl,, The mechanism of 
the catalytic preparation of carbony] chloride from carbon monoxide 
and chlorine is briefly discussed. A. A. E. 


The Identity of Amorphous and Crystalline Silicon. 
Witnetm Mancuort (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 124, 333—334).—The 
identity of amorphous and crystalline silicon has been proved by 
an X-ray examination carried out by Debye and Frauenfelder. 
The preparation and properties of the two forms have been given 
in previous papers (cf. A., 1922, ii, 144, 286, 764). They can also 
be distinguished by rubbing them with lead peroxide; nothing 
happens in the case of the crystalline variety, but the pseudo- 
amorphous forms ignite, the brown form exploding. The greater 
reactivity of the latter is due to its very fine state of division. 

W. T. 


Magnetic Analysis of Silicates and Silicic Acids. Pav. 
PascaL (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 814—816).—Three types of 
hydrated silicon dioxide were investigated magnetically, all of 
which behaved as a mixture of anhydrous oxide and water. The 
conclusion is drawn that definite silicic acids do not exist (cf. van 
Bemmelen, A., 1908, ii, 838; 1909, ii, 234; and Le Chatelier, A., 
1908, ii, 1033). H. J. E. 


The Reduction of Potassium Chlorate by Ferrous Sulphate. 
M. HerscukowitTscu (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 125, 147—154).—A 
dry mixture of potassium chlorate and ferrous sulphate remains 
unchanged up to 100°; a trace of water causes the evolution of 
chlorine dioxide and chlorine. In very dilute solutions, the 
chlorate is completely reduced to the chloride. a 


Crystal Structures of Potassium Chloroplatinite and of 
Potassium and Ammonium Chloropalladite. Roscor G. 
Dickinson (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2404—2411).—Tetra- 
gonal crystals of potassium chloroplatinite and potassium and 
ammonium chloropalladite have been examined by X-ray methods, 
using photographs of spectra and symmetrical and unsymmetrical 
Laue photographs, The simplest structure which will account for 
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the X-ray data has been described. In this structure, each platinum 
or palladium atom is surrounded by four equidistant and equivalent 
chlorine atoms lying in one plane. The distance between the 
platinum atom and a chlorine atom in potassium chloroplatinite 
is 2°33-+-0°05 A.U. It is further shown that the structure of the | 
chloroplatinites is very closely connected with that of the cubic 
crystals of the chloroplatinates. The tetragonal structure is only 
slightly larger than the cubic one in its horizontal dimensions, but 
considerably shorter vertically. A table is given in which the 
dimensions of the salts under examination are compared with 
those of the chloroplatinates and chloropalladates. J. F.S. 


The Hydrates of Sodium Sulphide. A. SANFOURCHE and 
(Mie) A. M. Lrenavt (Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, [v], 31, 966—972 ; 
cf. Sabatier, A., 1879, 865 and 866; Gottig, A., 1886, 980; Parravano 
and Fornaini, A., 1907, ii, 951).—A thermal study of the system 
sodium sulphide—water reveals or confirms the existence of three 
hydrates, Na.S,9H,O, Na,S,5°5H,0, Na,S,H,O. The evidence for 
the existence of the last is less trustworthy than for the former two 
hydrates, the reason being that experimental difficulties hinder 
the investigation of the system under those conditions which render 
the hydrate stable. The monohydrate and nonahydrate both 
decompose at temperatures below their respective melting points. 
The hydrates Na,S,H,O and Na,S,5‘5H,O appear to undergo trans- 
formation into each other in the solid state. Other hydrates 
which have been described are not detected in this method of 
investigation. H. J. E. 


Sodium Silicate Crystals. Atrrep HetnricH ERDEN- 
BRECHER (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 124, 339—354).—This investigation 
of the hydrates of sodium silicate was carried out by plotting the 
cooling curve of the fused salt. This on melting gives a viscous 
paste; it was therefore mixed with a little paraffin oil, the latter 
having no effect on the cooling curves of sodium carbonate 
and sodium sulphate. The following hydrates were obtained. 
Na,SiO,,9H,O, rhombic, m. p. 47:0°; Na,Si0,,6H,O, monoclinic, 
m. p. 62°5°; and Na,SiO,,4H,O, hexagonal, m. p. about 85-0°. 
The hydrate Na,SiO,,14H,O probably exists also. 

The concentration of the alkali determines which hydrate 
crystallises from an alkaline solution. W. T. 


Crystal Structure fof Cesium Chloride and Thallous 
Chloride]. Wuerrrer P. Davey and Frances G. Wick (Physical 
Rev., 1921, 17, 403—404).—Cesium chloride is considered to be a 
simple cube of cxesium-ions with a chlorine-ion at the centre of 
each cube of side 4:12 A. Thallous chloride is similarly constituted, 
the side of the cube being 3°85 A. These results are inconsistent 
with those of Bragg. A. A. E. 


The Crystal Structure of Ammonium Chloride. Ra.Pru 
W. G. Wycxorr (Amer. J. Sci., 1922, [v], 4, 469—475; cf. A., 
1922, ii, 290).—The structure of the low temperature form of 
ammonium chloride, as determined from X-ray powder measure: 
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ments, is at variance with that deduced from a study of the face 
development and etch figure formation of this substance. Laue 
photographic data have been obtained by the author, which are 
in agreement with the powder data in assigning one chemical 
& molecule within the unit cube. The symmetry of the crystal as 
a whole must be hemimorphic, hemihedral (tetrahedral), or possibly 
holohedral, but in no case can the arrangement of the atoms of 
the crystal agree with the enantiomorphic hemihedry, which 
studies of face development and etch figures assign to it. The 
latter “‘ chemical’ means of deducing crystal structure supplies 
information with regard to surface of the crystal, and the internal 
structure of the crystal is only one of a number of factors which 
bear on the nature of these surface phenomena. W. E.G. 


Spontaneous Decomposition of Ammonium Chlorate. 
FRED FAIRBROTHER (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2419—2422).— 
About 30 g. of ammonium chlorate were kept in contact with 100 c.c. 
of its saturated solution at ordinary temperature; for about three 
weeks the salt remained white, whilst a small quantity of a colour- 
less gas was evolved. Later, the gas became tinged with greenish- 
yellow and a slow but continuous evolution of gas occurred. By 
the beginning of the fifth week the solution had become quite 
yellow and the amount of solid had decreased and the rate of 
decomposition appeared to be increasing. The liquid gradually 
became darker and considerable quantities of. ‘“‘ euchlorine ’’ were 
evolved. The temperature rose to 30—40° and within a few hours 
the system exploded. Solutions of ammonium chlorate in the 
absence of the solid may be kept indefinitely without any decom- 
position. The solid residue obtained from the decomposition is 
ammonium nitrate. It is shown that the rate of decomposition 
of ammonium chlorate is autocatalytically accelerated when the 
products of decomposition are not quickly removed. The reaction 
is regarded as taking place as follows. In the initial stage a very 
slow autoxidation of the molecule is taking place with the pro- 
duction of nitric acid, nitrogen, chlorine, and water. The nitric 
acid reacts with more chlorate, producing chloric acid and chlorine 
dioxide. These then oxidise more of the ammonium radicle with 
the formation of more nitric acid and the liberation of chlorine. 
This takes place more rapidly than the initial stage and conse- 
quently the decomposition tends to increase in speed unless the 
acid gases are removed quickly. The more stable perchlorate does 
not appear to be formed. J.F.S8. 


Crystal Analysis of Metallic Oxides. Wurrter P. Davuy 
and E. O. Horrman (Physical Rev., 1920, 15, 333).—Calcium, 
Magnesium, cadmium, and nickelous oxides form a face-centred 
cube of the metal, interpenetrating a similar face-centred cube of 
oxygen, so that the combined lattices form a simple cube of which 
the side is half that of the face-centred cube; the lengths of the 
side of this simple cube are 2°37 A., 2°09 A., 2:36 A., and 2°10 A., 
respectively. Alumina forms a rhombohedron, of which the 
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hexagonal axes each have a length of 4:86 A., and the vertical 
axis 6°62 A. A.A. E. 


The Ammines of the Strontium MHaloids. Gustav fF. 
Hitrie (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 124, 322—332).—Octammine 
strontium chloride was degraded isothermally, constancy of pres. 
sure indicating the existence of compounds. The formation of 
the following ammines were thus proved: [Sr(NHg),|Cl, (3°5°), 
[Sr(NH,)]Cl, (45°5°), [Sr(NHg3),]Br, (30°), [Sr(NH3).|Br. (68°), 
[Sr(NH,)|Br, (146°), [Sr(NHg)g]Ip (31°), [Sr(NH,)glly _(74°5°), 
[Sr(NH,),]I, (134°), [Sr(NH,)]I, (204°). In brackets are given for 
each complex the temperature at which its dissociation pressure is 
equal to 100 mm. W. T. 


Separation of the Isotopes of Zinc. Atrrep C. EGERToN 
(Nature, 1922, 110, 773).—It has been found possible to separate 
zine by fractional distillation into a distillate and a residue, the 
densities of which bear to that of the initial metal the ratios 
0°99971:1 and 1:00026:1, respectively, the differences being 
greater than the probable experimental error. The change in the 
atomic weight implied by this separation is about 0°035, which 
is considerably less than might be expected if the metal was com- 
posed of equal quantities of an isotope of atomic weight 64, on the 
one hand, and of isotopes of atomic weight 66, 68, and 70, on the 
other. A. A. E. 


Preparation of Zinc Nitride. W. J. BentLy and Pavt L. 
STERN (Science, 1921, 53, 143).—Ammonia, free from oxygen and 
moisture, is passed over zinc dust (previously washed with a solu- 
tion of ammonia and ammonium chloride, alcohol, and ether, and 
dried in a vacuum) for thirty minutes at 650° and the product 
cooled to at least 200° before exposure to the air. The highest 
yield obtained was 36°8% of nitride. A. A. E. 


The Extraction of Glucina (Beryllia) from Beryl. Hvuserr 
THOMAS STANLEY Britton (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, 349— 
352T).—Various methods for the separation of glucina and alumina 
have been reinvestigated with the object of developing, if possible, 
a method which could be worked for the isolation of glucina from 
beryl. Although this object has not been completely attained, it 
was found that more than 90% of the alumina can be easily 
separated from the glucina by crystallising out the former in the 
form of potassium alum under suitable conditions. The ore is 
ground to a flour and fused with potassium hydroxide. The ground 
product is treated with sulphuric acid and the precipitated silica 
separated. The filtrate containing the sulphates of glucinum, 
aluminium, and potassium with excess of sulphuric acid is adjusted 
to about 5N-acidity by addition of potassium hydroxide, as it was 
found that whereas the solubility of glucinum and aluminium 
sulphates and of alum are somewhat reduced in 5N-sulphuric 
acid, that of potassium sulphate is considerably increased, and an 
increase in the liquid phase of the proportion of potassium to the 
other sulphates causes an increased separation of alum. The 
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acid liquid is therefore saturated with potassium sulphate at the 
boiling temperature, and set aside to crystallise at 0°. The solid 
phase obtained under these conditions always consisted entirely of 
alum, and represented 92°9°% of the alumina present in one of the 
experiments quoted where the molecular proportions of glucina 
to alumina were 3:1 as in beryl, and where 4 mols. of potassium 
sulphate were present in the solution for crystallisation. At 25°, 
87°6% of the alumina was separated. The glucina was separated 
from the mother-liquor by adding sodium hydroxide sufficient to 
redissolve the precipitate, diluting and boiling, when glucinum 
hydroxide was precipitated. The paper contains full data and 
curves representing the solubility of potassium sulphate in sulphuric 
acid of various strengths. G. F. M. 


Constitution of Aqueous Solutions of Thallium Salts. 
C. DrucKER (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 463—467).—From measure- 
ments of the depression of freezing point and concentration potentials 
of solutions of thallous nitrate, it is shown that this salt gives rise 
on ionisation to appreciable quantities of Tl,"-ions. Below C=0-06 
molar, the solutions follow the simple Ostwald dilution law, and the 
association of Tl’ to Tl," may be neglected. At higher concen- 
trations, all the ionic equilibria obey the law of mass action, 
and for 2Tl° == Tl,", K=2°1. For TINO, = TI’+NO,’ K=0°27 
for all of the concentrations investigated. The mobility of the 
complex thallium-ion is 110. 

These data for the bivalent thallium-ion are in accord with the 


previous work on thallium sulphate solutions (cf. A., 1921, ii, 161). 
The interpretation of the conductivities of thallous salts is satis- 
factorily explained on the classical dissociation theory. The 
Ghosh theory of complete ionisation of electrolytes leads to 
erroneous results when applied to solutions of thallous nitrate. 


W. E. G. 


The Structure and Chemical Activity of Copper Films, 
and the Colour Changes accompanying their Oxidation. 
C. N. Hins#etwoop (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1922, [A], 102, 318—328).— 
The diffraction colours produced on a copper surface by oxidation 
become more intense as the surface increases in chemical activity. 
After repeated oxidaticn and reduction, the permanent colour 
sequence is purple, blue, green, light green (almost yellow), purrle, 
blue, black, and this order of colours may be traversed time after 
time. The film of copper which is formed in this manner is com- 
posed, according to Beilby, of small discrete units giving an “‘ open 
formation” or granular structure. These granules are shown by 
the author to possess an order of magnitude less than 1 p. The 
extent to which these granules are converted into oxide determines 
the colour of the diffracted light, the colour phenomenon being 
independent of the thickness of the film. Thus when the granuls 
are one-third copper oxide and two-thirds copper, the colour of 
the scattered light is bright blue. No diffraction effects occur 
during the reduction of the oxide. The reduction phenomena are 
in agreement with the view that fresh nuclei of copper grow at the 
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expense of the oxide nuclei. After repeated treatment, the copper 
film becomes incapable of further sub-division, and a limiting 
velocity of oxidation is attained. W. E. G. 


Phenomena of Diffusion in Metals in the Solid State and 
Cementation of Non-ferrous Metals. III. Influence of the 
Vapour Pressure of the Migratory Elements in the Form- 
ation of the Superficial Cementated Layer. G. Srrovicn and 
A. CartToceti (Gazzetia, 1922, 52, ii, 2833—245).—The cementation 
of copper by means of ferro-manganese or chromo-manganese 
(cf. A., 1922, ii, 68, 571) consists first of the formation at the surface 
of the bar of a layer of alloy containing the migratory element in 
definite concentration and secondly of the flow of this element 
into the interior of the bar. The authors explain the first stage of 
the process on the assumption that, at the experimental tem- 
perature employed, the cementated material exhibits a certain 
vapour or dissociation pressure in the various elements constituting 
it, so that the medium in which the material to be cementated may, 
after some time, be regarded as saturated as regards the vapours 
of these elements. This idea is developed, and the results of 
further experiments are brought into conformity with it. 

pe om A 


Phenomena of Diffusion in Metals in the Solid State and 
Cementation of Non-ferrous Metals. IV. Cementation of 
Copper by means of Ferro-aluminium. G. SiRovicu and 
A. CaARTOCETI (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, ii, 245—249; cf. preceding 
abstract).—Cementation of copper by means of aluminium, like 
that by means of manganese, may result in the penetration of the 
metal to considerable depths and by relatively high proportions 
of the migrating metal. ye ey 


Relation between Colour and Texture of Alloys. Masumi 
CHIKASHIGE (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 124, 335—338).—Copper 
reflects red to orange-yellow light, the addition of tin gives a white 
alloy, and the whiteness reaches a maximum when the composition 
corresponds with Cu,Sn. The colour then gradually assumes the 
colour of tin, which only reflects light from red to the beginning 
of blue. W. T 


Catalysis in the Reduction of Oxides and the Catalytic 
Combination of Hydrogen and Oxygen. R. N. Pease and 
H. 8S. Taytor (Science, 1921, 53, 577).—Oxygen and water vapour, 
when present in hydrogen used for the reduction of copper oxide, 
markedly inhibit the reaction, whilst the addition of reduced 
copper to the oxide appears to accelerate the reaction. The 
induction period in the reaction is attributed (a) to initial drying 
of the oxide, (6) to slow initial formation of copper, which then 
acts as a catalyst. The mechanism of the catalytic combustion 
of hydrogen and oxygen in presence of copper is briefly discussed. 


A. A. E. 
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Separation of Isotopes by Distillation and Analogous 
Processes. Rosert 8. MuLLiken (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 
44, 2387—2390).—A continuation of previous work on the separ- 
ation of the isotopes of mercury. It is shown that the separation 
coefficient of mercury is 0°0063, and not 0°0057 as previously stated 
(A., 1922, ii, 295). ‘The progress of the separation has been followed 
by means of density determinations. The effect of various factors, 
such as pressure, rate of distillation, and form of the apparatus, on 
the efficiency of separation of isotopes by the method of non- 
equilibrium distillation has been studied, and it is shown that an 
efficiency of 50% is readily attained. A film of dirt on the mercury 
increases the efficiency at the higher rates of distillation. It is 
pointed out that irreversible distillation may be applied as a new 
factor in the separation of non-isotopic liquid mixtures. The failure 
of attempts to secure a separation of the isotopes of mercury by 
electrolytic solution or by reaction with sulphur is ascribed to the 
great difficulty of obtaining non-equilibrium conditions at the 
boundary between two condensed phases. J.F.S. 


Potassium Ammonioaluminate and Ammonicmanganite. 
Francis W. Beroastrom (Science, 1921, 53, 578).—Potassium 
ammonioaluminate, Al(NH,).,NHK, has been prepared by the 
action of potassamide in liquid ammonia solution on amalgamated 
aluminium, and potassium ammoniomanganite, Mn(NHK),,2NHs, 
by the action of an excess of potassamide on manganese thiocyanate. 

A. 


A. E. 


The Growth of the Grains in Unworked Iron and the 
Appearance of a Striated Structure after Heating it at more 
than 1100°. Karu Darves (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 125, 167— 
172).—Iron which contains but a small amount of carbon assumes 
a new structure on being heated at 1125°; this is due to the separ- 
ation of ferrite and pearlite in certain directions which are orientated 
crystallographically. Rapid cooling results in the incomplete 
separation of pearlite. This structure is closely associated with the 
development of coarse grains, and the iron is deteriorated; it can 
be overcome by heating at 900°. Ws a 


Complex Phosphato- and Arsenato-metal Acids. L. DEDE 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 125, 283—46).—The addition of phosphoric 
acid solution to a ferric chloride solution results in a considerable 
increase in the specific conductivity of the solution; the latter 
also increases rapidly with the further addition of the acid solution 
and reaches a constant value when equivalent amounts of salt 
and acid are mixed. This is assumed to be due to the formation 
of the complex trichlorophosphatoferric acid, [{Cl,Fe(PO,)]Hs. 
This complex acid could not be isolated; the same applies to its 
salts. Further addition of phosphoric acid solution, whilst having 
no appreciable effect on the conductivity, resulted in the replace- 
ment of the three chlorine atoms of the complex by another phos- 
phato-group, i.e., diphosphatoferric acid; this was isolated and 
analysed; it corresponds with [Fe(PO,),]H,+-25H,0. The com- 
plex is very stable, and the author points out its application to 
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analysis. Arsenic acid gave analogous compounds. Aluminium 
and glucinum salts also show a considerable increase in specific 
conductivity on being mixed with a solution of phosphoric acid. 
These are being further investigated. 


Behaviour of the Stannic Acids towards Solutions of 
Alkaline Hydroxides. Grorck Ernest CoLiins and Joun 
Kerroot Woop (T., 1922, 121, 2760—2765). 


Crystal Structure of Titanium, Zirconium, Cerium, 
Thorium, and Osmium. Atpert W. Hutu (Physical Rev., 
1921, 18, 88—89).—Titanium crystallises in the hexagonal system, 
holohedral class, with axial ratio 1:59-L0°01. The side of the unit 
triangular prism is 2°97 A. and its height 4°72 A. The lattice is 
made up of two sets of these prisms, the atoms of one set being 
in the centre of the prisms of the other set. Zirconium has a 
similar structure, with axial ratio also 1°59. The side of the unit 
triangle is 3-23 A. and its height 5°14 A. Cerium has a similar 
structure with axial ratio 1°62. The side of the elementary tri- 
angle is 3°65 A. and height 5°96 A. A face-centred cubic form, 
with side of cube 5:12 A., is also present, but may possibly be due 
to the presence of impurity. Thorium has a face-centred cubic 
lattice with side of cube 5°04 A. Osmium crystallises in a face- 
centred cubic lattice with axial ratio 1°59. The side of the unit 
triangle is 2-714 A. and its height 4°32 A. A. A. E. 


The Isotopes of Antimony. F. W. Aston (Nature, 1922, 
110, 732).—The mass-spectrum of antimony, obtained by the use 
of antimony trimethyl, gives two lines at 121 and 123, respectively, 
the former being the more intense by 10—20%. The masses of 
these isotopes of antimony are most probably less than whole 
numbers by one to two parts per thousand. The results are in 
excellent agreement with the atomic weight (121°77) obtained by 
Willard and McAlpine (A., 1921, ii, 405) but not with the accepted 
figure (120°2). A. A. E. 


The Alleged Variable Composition of Triple Chlorides 
containing Silver and Gold. Horace L. Weis (Amer. J. 
Sct., 1922, [v], 4, 476—482; cf. A., 1922, ii, 449, 514).—From 
Bayer’s analyses of cesium silver gold chloride (A., 1920, ii, 688) 
the conclusion is drawn that the triple salt, Cs,AgAuCl,, is a 
definite, invariable compound, and that Bayer analysed mixtures 
of this salt with Cs;Au,Cl,,, and CsAuCl, The rubidium salt, 
Rb,Ag,Au,Cl,,, is also invariable. It is probable also that Suschnig 
(A., 1922, ii, 514) analysed mixtures in his investigation of the 
triple bromides of rubidium, silver, and gold. W. E. G. 


Hydrolysis of Platinum Salts. II. Potassium Platini- 
bromide. EBEN HENRY ARCHIBALD and WiiiaM A. GALE (T., 
1922, 121, 2849—2857). 
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3 of Bimetallic Electrode Systems in Electrometric Analysis. 
OHN§ I. Systems comprising Two Dissimilar Metals. H. H. 
WILLARD and FLoRENCcE FENwIcK (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 
44, 2504—2515).—The constant half-cell of the usual electrometric 


9, titration apparatus may be replaced by a metal or certain alloys 
licene! of metals of the platinum group, other than pure platinum or pure 
ails palladium, and by tungsten. The end-point obtained with such 


. — a bimetallic system differs in character from that given by an uni- 
"© 18 § metallic electrode, but is situated in exactly the same position. 
eng § Such a bimetallic electrode system has the advantage of being 
1S 8 § essentially simpler than the usual system and the end-point is 
ry much more distinct than with the ordinary electrode. J. F. 8. 
ilar 

tri- Bimetallic Electrode Systems in Electrometric Analysis. 
rm, § Il. Theory of Bimetallic Systems: Systems comprising 
due § Two Similar Metals. H. H. Witxtarp and FLoRENcE FEn- 
ubic Wick (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2516—2529).—In aqueous 
solutions of multivalent elements in which the concentration of 
either state of oxidation approaches the limiting value, the potential, 
unattackable electrode|solution, is determined by the magnitude 
of the solution pressure of gas absorbed by the electrode, and the 
922, § end-point obtained in oxidimetric titrations with systems com- 
use | prising two unattackable electrodes is given only by virtue of a 
ely, § difference in the solvent power of the two metals for gas. When 
; of — the concentration of oxygen-ion, or hydrogen-ion, becomes vanish- 
1ole § ingly small, the osmotic pressure is too low for a saturation of the 
. in & electrodes with the corresponding gas. The two elements receive 
by | the charge in accordance with the distribution law, and a difference 
in potential develops which is at its maximum with minimum 
concentration of the corresponding ion and falls rapidly as 
this ion-concentration rises to a value in excess of that required 
des § for the saturation of both electrodes. The bimetallic systems 
J. f described (cf. preceding abstract) provide a type of electrode 
om § system essentially different from those previously used. A com- 
88) f parison of the relative values of the usual unimetallic and bi- 
$ @ § metallic systems may be based on the difference in the mechanism 
res § of the end-point in the two cases. The change in voltage with 
alt, the former, which is a true oxidation-potential, is continuous 
nig § throughout, and rises to a maximum at the end-point. With the 
the fF latter practically all change is confined to within less than 0°5 c.c. 
of the completion of the titration. Although the actual mag- 
nitude of the break is normally less than with unimetallic com- 
binations, it is, relative to the preceding rise, much greater, hence 
the sharpness of the end-point is correspondingly increased, insuring 
greater speed and accuracy. With the use of polarised bimetallic 
systems the break may be increased so much as to leave no possible 
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comparison favourable to the unimetallic system. It thus 
becomes possible to titrate solutions which offer too small potential 
differences between two possible states of oxidation for a good 
end-point with the usual apparatus. The polarising circuit may 
be made an integral part of the usual apparatus which requires 
no attention and presents no difficulties. The disadvantages of 
the new system lie in the greater localisation of the total potential 
change which makes it more difficult to anticipate the end-point. 
Enough warning is given, however, to make the danger of over- 
titration negligible after very little practice. J. F. S. 


Estimation of Chlorine in Benzaldehyde. J. Voict (Z. f 


angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 654—655)—An apparatus is described 
by means of which traces of chlorine in volatile organic com- 
pounds, particularly in synthetic benzaldehyde, can be accurately 
estimated. /From 10—20 g. of benzaldehyde are weighed into a 
wickless lamp arranged in an air-bath which can be heated by 
bunsen burners. The exit of the lamp is connected with a pipette- 


shaped combustion tube through which oxygen is passed. Hydro- § 


gen is passed over the warmed benzaldehyde, and, mixing with 
the vapours, it carries them forward through a jet situated in the 
wide part of the combustion tube. The issuing gas is ignited in 
the oxygen by heating the tube externally, and it continues to 
burn quietly until all the benzaldehyde has been volatilised. The 
products of combustion pass over 2—3 g. of granulated anhydrous 
sodium carbonate packed in the narrow stem of the combustion 
tube and heated by a row of burners. The water is collected in 
a calcium chloride tower. About 7 g. of benzaldehyde can be 
burnt in an hour, and at the end of the combustion the soda is 
washed out of the tube by means of diluie nitric acid and titrated 
with standard silver nitrate,’ As little as 0°001% of chlorine can 
be estimated accurately by this method, and it is therefore necessary 
to apply a correction for the chlorine content of the hydrogen 
employed, as, although undetectable by ordinary methods, the 
amount which is always present may make an appreciable difference 
in the present case. Hydrogen in cylinders contains on the average 
0°003 g. of chlorine per m®. G. F. M. 


Detection of Chlorides and Bromides in the Presence of 
Thiocyanates. G. Spacu (Bul. Soc. Stiinfe Cluj, 1922, i, 302— 
305; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, iv, 735).—Neutral solutions con- 
taining chlorides and bromides in the presence of thiocyanates 
are treated with a little pyridine and excess of 10° copper sulphate 
solution. The thiocyanate ion is quantitatively precipitated as 
copper pyridine thiocyanate, [CuPy,|(CNS),, and the filtrate may 
be tested in the ordinary way for chlorides and bromides. 

G. W. R. 


A Gasometric Method of Estimating the Halogen in 
Organic Compounds. ALEXANDER KiLLEN Macsetru (Chem. 
News, 1922, 125, 305—306).—Some organic halogen compounds 
in which the halogen possesses an induced electropositive nature 
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(cf. Henderson and Macbeth, T., 1922, 121, 892) are reduced 
quantitatively by hydrazine, the volume of nitrogen evolved 
depending on the amount of halogen or halogen compound dealt 
with. A list of substances to which the method has been success- 
fully applied”is given. With some halogen-substituted malonic 
esters the reaction is not quantitative and in the case of certain 
di-substituted compounds only one halogen atom reacts, the other 
being unattacked in the cold. H. J. E. 


Estimation of Fluorides. N. K. Smrr (Chem. Trade J., 1922, 
71, 325).—A simplification of Greeff’s method (A., 1913, ii, 975). 
To 5 or 10 c.c. of the neutral fluoride solution are added 5 c.c. of 
10% ammonium thiocyanate solution and 25 c.c. of alcohol, and 
the mixture titrated directly with alcoholic ferric chloride, stand- 
ardised against potassium fluoride. The reaction between ferric 
chloride and fluorides can also be applied to the detection of the 
latter. A. A. E. 


The Estimation of Oxygen in Steel. Grorces CHAUDRON 
and Lovis Bianco (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 885—887).—In estim- 
ating oxygen in steel by heating the metal in a current of hydrogen 
and measuring the quantity of water formed, the addition of other 
metals to enable the estimation to be carried out at a lower tem- 
perature was not found to affect the result obtained. When 
dealing with molten mixtures of iron and oxide of manganese, 
or of iron and silicon dioxide, the method is inaccurate owing to 
incomplete reduction of the oxides and to the relatively small 
amount of water obtained which is of the same order as the correc- 
tions necessitated by the method. H. J. E. 


Estimation of Sulphur in Iron and Steel. FERDINAND 
NrKo.al (Chem. Zitg., 1922, 46, 1025—1026).—The iron or steel turn- 
ings or powder are treated with hydrobromic acid (d 1°48=47°4%) 
in an apparatus consisting of a small flask ground on to a tube, the 
first 12 em. of which act as a reflux air condenser, and is then bent 
round and carried vertically downwards into a cylinder containing 
2°5°% sodium hydroxide solution. The mixture of iron and hydro- 
bromic acid is gradually raised to its boiling point and the hydrogen 
sulphide liberated is absorbed in the sodium hydroxide solution, 
which, after adding 10 c.c. of potassium iodide solution and some 
starch, is titrated with N/150-iodine solution. The whole estim- 
ation requires twenty to twenty-five minutes, and very concordant 
results are obtained, which agree well with those obtained using 
Fresenius’s method. The results obtained by the above method 
are higher than those obtained using either dilute or concentrated 
hydrochloric acid because the aqueous solution of hydrobromic 
acid which distils unchanged contains 47°4°%% HBr, whereas the 


corresponding hydrochloric acid solution only contains 20% _ 
H. C. R. 


The Rapid Estimation of Sulphur Dioxide. R. MARCcILLE 
(Ann. Falsif., 1922, 145, 398—401).—For the rapid and approximate 
2—2 


— 
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estimation of sulphur dioxide in wines, 10 ¢c.c. of the wine are heated 
with 10 c.c. of a solution of 60 g. of sodium hydroxide per litre, 
in a wide-necked conical flask until the volume of the contents 
is reduced to one-half. The solution is cooled, diluted with 100—150 
c.c. of water and enough dilute sulphuric acid addéd to neutralise 
the sodium hydroxide. Starch solution is added and the solution 
is titrated with iodine solution containing 4 g. or 8 g. per litre 
(1 c.c.=1 mg. or 2 mg. of sulphur dioxide). If the alcohol and 
aldehydes are not driven off by heating, the results may be 200 mg. 
per litre too low. The presence of more than 5 g. of dextrose 
per litre in the wine affects the results obtained and the sulphur 
dioxide must then be separated by distilling 10 c.c. of the wine 
acidified with 5 or 6 drops of syrupy phosphoric acid, the distillate 
being led into 10 c.c. of the sodium hydroxide solution, which is 
afterwards treated as in the direct method described above. The 
results obtained by this method agree well with those given by 
Haas’s method, and the degree of accuracy is sufficient for all 
practical purposes. H. C. R. 


New Process for the Volumetric Estimation of Ammonia 
and Carbamide Nitrogen by the Hypobromite Method. 
J. Tmitmans and A. Kricer (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 686— 
687).—A simple glass apparatus is described for the estimation of 
ammonia or carbamide by the hypobromite method.- It consists 
essentially of an upper cylindrical portion provided with a ground- 
glass stopper and a draw-off cock drawn out to a fine opening. 
The upper vessel fits with a ground-glass joint into a lower vessel 
and communication between them is established through a vertical 
tube extending nearly to the top of the upper chamber, which is 
charged with. brine to a level of 3—4 cm. below the top of the 
vertical communication tube. When the draw-off cock is opened 
and the apparatus is otherwise closed, brine runs out until equilib- 
rium is attained between the inside and outside pressures. The 
lower vessel being previously charged with hypobromite solution, 
the reaction is then started by rotating a boat containing the 
carbamide or ammonium salt on its axis so that its contents fall 
into the solution, and the nitrogen evolved causes the displace- 
ment of an equal volume of brine from the upper vessel through the 
draw-off cock. The boat is fixed to a horizontal axis which is 
ground to pass through, and fit into a tubulure in the side of the 
lower vessel, and the boat can be reversed by turning the pro- 
jecting portion of the axis through 180°. The apparatus can be 
utilised for urine investigations by placing the urine in the lower 


vessel, and running in the hypobromite by means of a tap funnel f 


through the vertical communication tube. G. F. M. 


The Estimation of Aliphatic Nitrates in the Presence of 
certain Nitro-aromatic Compounds. Wi.sert J. Hurr and 
RicHarD D. Lerrou (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2643—2645).— 
Aliphatic nitrates may be estimated in the presence of certain 
aromatic nitro-compounds by reduction with ferrous sulphate in 
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excess, the unoxidised ferrous salt being titrated with standard 
permanganate solution. A Kjeldahl flask is fitted with a two- 
holed rubber cork carrying a pear-shaped dropping funnel and a 
tube bent twice at right angles and having its external orifice 
closed by a mercury seal. The air is expelled from the flask by 
boiling in it 25 c.c. of distilled water, and when the flame is removed 
the nitrate ester mixed with the aromatic compound and dis- 
solved in glacial acetic acid is slowly run into the flask. Then a 
known volume of a standard solution of ferrous sulphate in dilute 
sulphuric acid is slowly added and this is followed by concentrated 
hydrochloric acid in volume equal to that of the liquid already in the 
flask. The reaction mixture is then evaporated to 10—15 c.c. and 
nearly neutralised with sodium carbonate, and when cool is diluted 
to 600 c.c. and after the addition of 2—3 g. of manganous sulphate 
is titrated with permanganate solution. Satisfactory results were 
obtained for mannitol hexanitrate, but those for glyceryl trinitrate 
were slightly low, probably owing to the partial vaporisation of 
the nitrate before it was completely hydrolysed. W. G. 


New Reagent for the Detection of Nitrites in Water. 
GEORGES RopiLuon (J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, [vii], 26, 376—379).— 
To the water to be examined, contained in a test-tube, 3—4 c.c. 
of a reagent, composed of a 6% solution of resorcinol in pure 
sulphuric acid, are added so as to form two layers. In presence 
of nitrites, a rose-coloured ring is formed at the junction of the 
two layers. An approximate estimation of nitrous acid can also 
be arrived at if desired by comparing the density of colour and the 
appearances of the ring and the aqueous and sulphuric acid layers 
with those obtained with standard sodium nitrite solutions. Thus 
the coloration of the ring with solutions containing in 1 litre 1 g. 
of sodium nitrate is brownish-black, fading away above and below to 
red ; 0°1 g., brownish-red, similarly fading to red at the.edges ; 0°01 g., 
carmine, and 0°001 g., a very pale rose. The sulphuric acid layer 
ranges in colour with these concentrations from an intense amethyst- 


violet to the unchanged yellow of the original reagent. 
G. F. M. 


Volumetric Estimation of Phosphate in Solution. Frank 
W. Bury (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, 3527).—In the volumetric 
estimation of phosphate in solution by Rosin’s method (A., 1911, 
ii, 768), the solution is kept neutral by means of zinc oxide. The 
neutralisation is very tedious, and copper carbonate was tried, 
but showed no advantage. The best results were obtained by 


_ neutralising with borax, the procedure being as follows. A 


measured quantity of phosphate solution is added to a measured 
excess of N/10-silver nitrate, and N/10-borax solution is run in 
until the liquid is neutral to litmus. The solution is then filtered, 
and the excess of silver nitrate estimated either by Volhard’s 
method, or by adding a measured excess of NV /10-potassium chloride 
and titrating back the excess with NV /10-silver nitrate, using potass- 
ium chromate as indicator. G. F. M. 
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The Titration of Boric Acid in Presence of Phosphoric 
Acid. I. M. Korruorr (Chem. Weekblad, 1922, 19, 545—546; 
cf. A., 1922, ii, 867)—An answer to the criticisms of Deerns (A., 
1922, ii, 867) on the citrate method put forward by the a 


Estimation of the Radium Content of Low-grade Radium- 
Barium Salts. Vicror F. Hess and ExizasetH E. Damon 
(Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 59—64; cf. Trans. Amer. Electrochem. 
Soc., 1922, 41).—The y-ray method for the estimation of radium 
is inapplicable to salts containing much less than 10“ g. of 
radium per g. if the customary apparatus is used, and the eman- 
ation method involves errors due to dilution and other causes, if 
the sample contains more than 10~’ g. of radium per g. For the 
examination of salts of intermediate radium content, the y-ray 
method has been modified by the adoption of a shallow container 
with two curved sides, each concentric with the cylindrical string 
electrometer, and only a small fraction of the radius of curvature 
apart. Readings are taken with the container in position, full of 
the salt to be measured, first alone, and then with a small radium 
tube of known strength placed first immediately in front and then 
immediately behind the container. The ratio of the first reading 
to the mean of the other two gives that of the radium content of 
the salt under examination to the sum of the same and the standard 
to within 1%. A. A. E. 


Bismuth Sodium Thiosulphate ; its Preparation and Use 
in the Estimation of Potassium. V. CvuisiInreR (Bull. Soc. 
chim., 1922, [iv], 341, 1064—1068).—Observations on the thio- 
sulphates of bismuth and alkali metals have been made by Carnot 
(A., 1876, ii, 426), Hauser (A., 1903, ii, 487), Sanchez (A., 1912, 
ii, 562), and by Vanino and Mussgnug (A., 1920, ii, 44), but the 
substances have not been fully described and their use in the 
estimation of potassium salts has given inconsistent results. A 
salt of the approximate composition NagBi(S,03), can be prepared, 
crystallising in yellow, prismatic plates rapidly turning brown on 
exposure to air. On attempting to carry out estimations of potass- 
ium by precipitation as potassium bismuth thiosulphate and sub- 
sequent treatment of the precipitate with iodine, it was found 
that the results obtained were too high. Further, the amount of 
precipitate obtained appears to be influenced by the concentration 
of the reacting solutions; the iodine value is not proportional to 
the potassium content of the solution investigated, and the volume 
of the alcohol used as precipitant also affects the result obtained. 
[Cf. J.S.C.I., 1922, 9814. ] H. J. E. 


A Photochemical Test for Silver in Thin Sections of Ores. 
G. SILBERSTEIN and E. Wiess (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 124, 355— 
356).—On placing the section in a saturated solution of an iodide 
for five minutes, the silver is covered with a thin film of silver 
iodide, which, under the microscope, showed the characteristic 
reaction to light. The authors propose investigating the practical 
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limits of this test, and also the light reaction of silver sulphide, 
with the object of applying it to test for sulphur in metals by shaking 
them with a solution of a silver salt. W. TZ. 


Contradictions and Errors in Analytical Chemistry. III. 
The Separation of Zinc from Magnesium, Calcium, and 
Aluminium by Precipitation of the Phosphates. IV. The 
Conversion of Alkali Sulphates into Chlorides. FRIEDRICH 
L. Hann [with (III) J. Dornavr and (IV) R. Orro] (Ber., 1922, 
55, [B], 3434—3436; cf. A., 1922, ii, 873).—III. The separation 
of magnesium, calcium, and aluminium from zinc can be effected 
according to Voigt (A., 1910, ii, 74) by precipitation with phosphate 
in ammonical solution containing ammonium salts whereby only 
the zinc remains dissolved. This method of separation has great 
advantages when only small quantities of foreign metals are present, 
but the subsequent operation of precipitating the zinc as the zinc 
ammonium phosphate cannot be effected quantitatively by simply 
boiling the solution until the excess of ammonia is expelled. 
Accurate results are obtained if the filtrate containing the zinc 
is treated with hydrochloric acid until just acid to methyl-red 
and subsequently with an excess of phosphate. If the solution 
is rich in ammonium salts, it is preferable to expel the bulk of 
the ammonia before addition of the acid. 

IV. Potassium cannot be separated from sodium as the per- 
chlorate or chloroplatinate if the metals are present as sulphates. 
The usual procedure of precipitating the latter with barium chloride, 
removal of excess of barium with ammonium carbonate, and sub- 
sequent volatilisation of the excess of ammonium salts, is inaccurate, 
since barium sulphate always carries down alkali sulphate. This 
difficulty can be overcome by precipitating the barium sulphate 
in extreme dilution. For this purpose, moderately dilute solutions 
of sulphate and barium chloride are added simultaneously and at 
approximately equivalent rates to a small quantity of boiling 
hydrochloric acid. Pure barium sulphate is thereby precipitated 
in well-formed, coarse crystals which are readily filtered and washed. 
The presence of varying amounts of alkali chloride and even of 
nitrate in the sulphate solution is without influence. If ferric 
iron is present, ammoniacal barium chloride solution must be used 
and the solution be acidified after the precipitation. E. W. 


The Carrying-down of Zinc by Copper Sulphide. I. M. 
Kotruorr and J. C. van DisK (Pharm. Weekblad, 1922, 59, 1351— 
1360).—The fact that zinc sulphide is almost always precipitated 
to some extent with copper sulphide from solutions of the two 
metals is not due to adsorption, since zinc sulphide is only with 
difficulty soluble in acids of low concentration. The precipitation 
of zinc from acid solutions by hydrogen sulphide depends on time 
and temperature, as well as on the concentration of zince-, hydrogen-, 
and sulphide-ions, and is accelerated by presence of copper 
sulphide. 

In the quantitative separation of copper and zine by hydrogen 
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sulphide, the time must be as short as possible. If sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acid is used, the acidity must be at least 0°5N; with 
the former, room temperature is best; with the latter, the gas 
should be led in at the boiling point. S. 1. kL. 


Some Applications of Sodium Peroxide in Analytical 
Chemistry. W. M. STERNBERG (Science, 1920, 52, 162).—The 
decomposition of lead and zinc ores by fusion in an iron crucible 
with at least six to eight parts of sodium peroxide is rapid and 
complete. In the case of lead ores, the aqueous solution of the 
fused mass, after treatment with 1°4 parts of oxalic acid to reduce 
the lead dioxide, is acidified with sulphuric acid, boiled, cooled, 
and the lead sulphate collected and washed with 5° sulphuric 
acid. It is then dissolved in a solution of ammonium chloride 
or of ammonium chloride and sodium acetate, and titrated with 
ammonium molybdate. In the case of zinc ores, the fused mass 
is dissolved in ammoniacal ammonium chloride solution, the 
solution boiled, filtered, and washed with hot ammonium chloride 
solution, acidified with hydrochloric acid, boiled, and titrated with 
potassium ferrocyanide after the addition of hydrogen sulphide. 
It is necessary that the solutions should be standardised against 
a standard ore treated by the same method. A. A. E. 


Gravimetric Analysis. XXVI. Estimation of Lead. 
L. W. WINKLER (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 662—663).—For the 
gravimetric estimation of lead in neutral solution, 100 c.c. of lead 
nitrate or lead chloride solution containing from 0°60 to 0°01 g. 
of lead is acidified with 1 c.c. of normal nitric acid solution and 
boiled. Ten c.c. of 10°% ammonium sulphate solution are slowly 
run in, and the whole is allowed to remain, then filtered. The 
precipitate is washed with 50 c.c. of a cold saturated solution of 
lead sulphate, and the edge of the filter washed with 1—2 c.c. of 
dilute alcohol. The precipitate is dried for two hours at 130°. 
Modifications of the procedure necessitated by the presence of 
nitric or hydrochloric acid, and salts of potassium or other metals, 
are discussed and details are given of the method of estimation of 
lead in crude lead, minium, lead chromate, and lead salts of organic 


acids. 4. 4. @. TF. 


A New Sensitive Reaction for Copper, Thiocyanate, and 
Pyridine. G. Spacu (Bull. Soc. Stiinte Cluj, 1922, 1, 284—291; 
from Chem. Zentr., 1922, iv, 737).—The reaction consists in the 
formation of a light green precipitate when a neutral solution of 
a copper salt is treated with a neutral thiocyanate and a few drops 
of pyridine. The precipitate has the composition [CuPy,](CNS), 
and is almost completely insoluble in water. The reagent must 
be neutral and excess of pyridine must be avoided. The pyridine 
should be added before the thiocyanate. One part in 300,000— 
800,000 of copper can be detected according to the conditions of 
experiment. For pyridine, the sensitiveness is one part in 2000 
and for thiocyanate one in 50,000. G. W. R. 
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The Hindering of the Precipitation of Copper Sulphide 
by the Presence of Sodium Chloride. Witneim Britrz (Ber., 
1922, 55, [B], 3393).—In a recent communication, Dede and Bonin 
(A., 1922, ii, 766) have shown that lead and cadmium sulphides 
are only incompletely precipitated in hydrochloric acid solution 
in the presence of relatively large quantities of the chlorides of 
the alkali or alkaline-earth metals. Similar observations \have 
been recorded in the case of copper (cf. Biltz and Marcus, A., 1909, 
ii, 1011). Precipitation of copper sulphide is, however, quantitative 
in a 5% solution of sodium chloride. Magnesium chloride or 
carnallite does not appear to have an inhibiting action. H. W. 


A New Microchemical Reaction for the Estimation of 
Copper. G. Spacu (Bull. Soc. Stiinte Cluj, 1922, 1, 296—301; 
from Chem. Zentr., 1922, iv, 737—738).—After precipitation of 
copper as copper pyridine thiocyanate, CuPy,(CNS), (see this vol., 
ii, 40), the precipitate is separated in an appropriate apparatus 
(Rothe’s shaking funnel) by successive extraction with chloroform. 
The precipitate is then weighed, after removal of the chloroform 
in a vacuum desiccator. Alternatively, the precipitate may be 


ignited, and the copper estimated as cupric sulphide or cupric 
oxide. G. W. R. 


Volumetric Estimation of Copper, and its application to 
the Estimation of Reducing Sugars. Ep. LasavusseE (J. Pharm. 
Chim., 1922, [vii], 26, 401—406).—The precipitated cuprous oxide 
formed by the reducing action of the sugar on a cupro-tartrate 
solution is collected on a Gooch crucible and dissolved by means 
of 2—3 c.c. of nitric acid. The filter is finally washed with water, 
the total volume of filtrate and washings being kept below 25— 
30 c.c. The nitrous acid present is then eliminated by adding 
2°4 permanganate solution drop by drop to the boiling liquid 
until the pink coloration just persists, and the latter is reduced by 
the addition of a few drops of alcohol. After boiling for a minute 
longer, the precipitated oxides of manganese are filtered off, the 
filtrate is made up to 100 c.c., and the copper is estimated iodo- 
metrically in the usual way after the addition of an excess of sodium 
acetate to displace free mineral acid. In order to obtain the best 
results in the estimation of reducing sugars, the procedure of 
Quisumbing and Thomas should be followed (A., 1922, ii, 92) 
as a granular cuprous oxide is thereby obtained, which can readily 
be collected and washed. The amount of dextrose is given by 
the formula 0°474x+-0°000115z, and of invert-sugar by 0°504a+- 
000008727, where x is the weight of copper reduced. G. F. M. 


Iodometric Estimation of Copper in Bronze and Brass. 
G. Barra and G. Latuters (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1922, 31, 297— 
302).—The application of the iodometric method of copper estim- 
ation to bronze and brass gives results which are of sufficient 
accuracy for many purposes. It is rapid and useful when electro- 
lytic methods cannot be employed. H. J. E. 
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Rapid Electrolytic Estimation of Mercury. A. DE MEEits 
(Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1922, 31, 302—323; cf. Béttger, A., 1921, 
ii, 351).—A study of the factors which are said to cause inaccuracies 
in the electrolytic estimation of mercury. Good results were 
obtained with a platinum cathode, but gold was found to be more 
suitable for the purpose as the mercury deposit is more adherent 
and so permits of the use of alcohol and ether for washing; in the 
case of other metals this should be done with water only as the 
more rapid method occasions loss. Experiments carried out with 
mercuric salts in presence of substances which form complexes 
give similar results with gold and platinum cathodes, but the method 
is more satisfactory when simple acid electrolytes are used as 
solvents. The method is applicable to mercurous salts, which are 
oxidised before electrolysis. H. J. E. 


Constancy of the Titer of Permanganate Solutions, and 
Different Methods of Standardisation. O. Hacxi (Chem. 
Zig., 1922, 46, 1065).—N /10-solutions of potassium permanganate 
made from the freshly prepared pure salt remained permanent, 
if stored in a dark place for one year, whereas solutions made 
from a ten-year old preparation altered considerably in the course 
of a few months. Tests showed that the most satisfactory com- 
pound for use in standardisation of permanganate solutions is 
sodium oxalate. The composition of oxalic acid crystals and 
ferrous ammonium sulphate was found to vary within narrow limits, 
but these are sufficient to lead to discordant results in the titration. 

A. R. P. 


The Electrometric Estimation of Iron and Vanadium 
when present together. Erich MULier and Hans Just (Z. 
anorg. Chem., 1922, 125, 155—166).—Ferrous salts and vanadium 
salts can be accurately estimated electrometrically with perman- 
ganate. Ferrous salts are more vigorous reducing agents than 
the salts of quadrivalent vanadium, and the authors find that 
they can be estimated when together in the same way. To the 
mixture, a decinormal solution of potassium permanganate is 
gradually added until there is a sudden change in the #.M.F. 
This indicates the end-point for the ferrous salt; the titration is 
then continued until a second sudden change occurs which repre- 
sents the end-point for the vanadium salt. The latter titration is 
best carried out at about 70° as the reaction is very slow at the 
ordinary temperature. W. 


Electrometric Standardising of Titanous Solutions. W. S$. 
HENDRIXSON and L. M. VerBeck (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 
2382—2386).—A slightly acid solution of titanous sulphate may 
be used to standardise solutions of potassium permanganate or 
potassium dichromate. The method consists in adding the titanous 
solution to the permanganate or dichromate solution and measuring 
the #.M.F. of the solution toward a platinum electrode against 
a calomel electrode. The #.M.F. changes very rapidly at the 
end-point, which is therefore made very precise; in the case of 
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dichromate, the change in #.M.F. on adding a slight excess of 
titanous ion to a slight excess of dichromate is about 0°6 volt, 
whilst in the case of permanganate the change in #.M.F. is about 
09 volt. This difference makes it possible to estimate two sub- 
stances of quite different oxidising power in the same solution. 
The authors have investigated the estimation of titanous and ferrous 
ions by means of permanganate or dichromate, of ferric-iron and 
dichromate or permanganate by means of a titanous solution, 
and have found that the method is trustworthy. J. F.S. 


New Method for the Gravimetric Estimation of German- 
ium. Joun Hucues Miiier (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 
2493—2498).—A new method of estimating germanium is described 
which is based on the precipitation of this metal as magnesium 
orthogermanate and weighing the dried and ignited precipitate. 
Magnesium orthogermanate is a snow-white, infusible substance, 
which is prepared by the action of magnesium sulphate, ammonium 
sulphate, and ammonium hydroxide on a solution of germanic 
acid. No precipitate is formed until the ammonium hydroxide 
has been added, and the reagents are added in the order named. 
Magnesium orthogermanate is amorphous and is very soluble in 
dilute solutions of acids, but after ignition it is only slowly dissolved 
by concentrated acids. It dissolves in water to the extent of 
0000016 g. per c.c. at 26°. In a mixture of two volumes of 
ammonia (0°880) and three volumes of water the solubility is 
000002 g. per c.c., whilst in an ammoniacal solution of 10% 
ammonium sulphate the solubility is 0°00013 g. per c.c. at 26°. 
The estimation of germanium is effected by adding an excess of 
2N-magnesium sulphate to the cold solution of germanic acid; 
this is followed by at least an equal volume of 2N-ammonium 
sulphate, and then ammonium hydroxide (0°880) is added in 
amounts varying from 15 c.c. to 20 c.c. for each 100 c.c. of solution 
and the mixture stirred vigorously, raised to the boiling point 
for a few minutes, and kept for ten to twelve hours before filtering. 
The precipitate is filtered, washed with a mixture of 90 c.c. of 
water and 10 c.c. of ammonia, dried, and ignited with free access 
of air. The results of the analyses are excellent. J. F.S. 


Analysis of Mixtures of Hydrogen with Paraffin Hydro- 
carbons. J. G. Kine (Fuel, 1922, 1, 103—106).—The estimation 
of hydrogen in admixture with paraffin hydrocarbons is effected 
by fractional combustion over copper oxide at 280°, in an apparatus 
which is a modification of that of Jiger (J. Gasbeleuchtung, 1898, 
41, 764). Carbon monoxide and hydrogen are thereby consumed, 
whereas the paraffins remain unchanged. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Identification of Methyl Alcohol in Liquids containing 
Ethyl Alcohol. I. M. Koxrrsorr (Pharm. Weekblad, 1922, 59, 
1268—1274).—The method of Denigés (A., 1910, ii, 461), namely, 
oxidation with permanganate in presence of acid, removal of excess 
with oxalic acid, and testing for formaldehyde with Schiff’s reagent, 
will detect 0°05% of methyl alcohol in ethyl alcohol. The reagent 
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is best prepared as suggested by Elvove (A., 1917, ii, 341), and if 
kept in stoppered bottles is stable for long periods. The use of 
phosphoric acid in place of sulphuric acid, as recommended by 
Chapin (A., 1921, ii, 598), is found advantageous. 

The method can be applied to the examination of tinctures and 
medicinal preparations containing alcohol, without preliminary 
distillation. The reagent will also detect formaldehyde in milk. 

8. I. L. 


Colour Reaction for Phenols based on the Use of Selenious 
Acid. Victor E. Levine (Science, 1920, 52, 207).—A reaction 
of great sensitivity and wide applicability consists in the fact 
that phenols in contact with a solution of selenium dioxide (0°5°%) 
or sodium selenite (0°75°%) in concentrated sulphuric acid give 
rise to characteristic green or blue colorations. On heating, or 
on the addition of water, the colour changes to brown or red. It 
is considered that the phenol causes the liberation of selenium, 
which then dissolves with a green colour in concentrated sulphuric 
acid to form selenosulphur trioxide. A list is given of phenolic 
substances to which the test has been applied. A. A. E. 


The Action of Proteins on the Phenol Reagent of Folin 
and Denis. Victor E. Levine (Science, 1920, 52, 612—613).— 
The phosphotungstic-phosphomolybdic reagent of Folin and Denis 
(A., 1912, ii, 1011) is not specific for the phenolic group. The 
colour reaction is given by proteins, and in fact by a large number 
of inorganic and organic substances. The reagent appears to be 
affected by substances possessing more or less reducing properties. 

A. A. E. 


Test for Sugar in Urine. Victor E. LEvINE (Science, 1920, 
52, 391).—One to 2 c.c. of urine are heated for several minutes 
with 5 c.c. of a 2% solution of sodium tellurite in 10% sodium 
carbonate. Reduction to tellurium takes place in the presence 
of carbohydrates possessing a free carbonyl group. With small 
amounts of sugar, the tellurium forms a colloidal solution, which 
has a characteristic brown colour in transmitted light and is greyish- 
black in reflected light; larger amounts yield a greyish-black 
precipitate. A. A. E. 


The Partition Coefficients, and the Estimation by Extrac- 
tion of Organic Acids. Jou. Pinnow (Z. Unters. Nahr. 
Genussm., 1922, 44, 204—209).—Acetic and formic acids form 
double molecules in ethereal solution, and the irregularities observed 
in the partition coefficient of the latter acid may be ascribed to 
this cause. Assuming that no double molecules occur in the 
aqueous solutions, the dissociation coefficients of the double mole- 
cules have the following values at 15°: acetic acid, 1°776; formic 
acid, 4°77. The partition coefficients (water/ether) of the simple 
molecules at 15° are: acetic acid, 2°21; formic acid, 2°38. At 
26°3°: formic acid, 2°79. Sugar has no effect on the extraction 
of succinic acid from its aqueous solution. H. C. R. 


General and Physical Chemistry. 


The Secondary Spectrum of Hydrogen. A. C. Munzizs (Nature, 
1922, 110, 876).—Silberstein’s solution of the three-substance 
problem, applied by him to the case of neutral helium, has been 
modified so as to apply to hydrogen, and the value of V has been 
corrected so as to take account of the fact that with two electrons 
instead of one, the correction to the mass of the electron for the 
finite mass of the nucleus is no longer the same. Frequencies 
have been calculated from the formula v—J ,, (1/ny?+-1/n.?—1/m?2— 
1/m,") where N,, =Ny(1+m/M). Forty-seven lines in the secondary 
spectrum of hydrogen were found to agree with the calculated 
values within an absolute error of one unit of frequency. The 
frequencies are regarded as a kind of “summation tone,” being 
the sums of a Balmer or a Paschen frequency and a frequency in 
the ultra-red. In several cases, a physical similarity of behaviour 
was common to “series ”’ of the lines grouped according to values 
of m and n. A. A. E. 


Spectrum of Active Nitrogen as Affected by Admixture 
of the Inert Gases, with a Note on the Origin of the Cyanogen 
Spectrum. Lorp Ray eeu (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 102, 
453—459).—The afterglow accompanying the reversion of active 
nitrogen to ordinary nitrogen was shown by Fowler and Strutt 
(A., 1911, ii, 678) to be composed of a selection of the first positive 
bands of nitrogen. The addition of inert gases to the nitrogen 
produces considerable changes in the intensities of these bands. 
The maxima of the three groups of bands, green, yellow, and red, 
are shifted towards the red. The addition of helium, neon, or 
argon makes the red group as a whole, more intense at the expense 
of the others. The movement of the bands is proportional to 
the concentration of the inert gases present. Evidence is adduced 
for the belief that the red aurora line, A 6320, is due to the presence 
of nitrogen and helium in the upper atmosphere. It is not yet 
determined whether the effects on the after-glow spectrum are 
produced in the electric discharge or in the process of the after-glow. 

The influence of carbon in developing the cyanogen bands is 


discussed. W. E. G. 


The Carbon Arc Spectrum in the Extreme Ultra-violet. 
F. Suuzon (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 102, 484—496).—Measure- 
ments are made of the ultra-violet lines of the carbon are spectrum 
by means of a vacuum grating spectrograph. Colour sensitised 
Schumann plates were used both for the extreme ultra-violet as 
well as for the ordinary violet region. A table is given of the wave- 
lengths and intensities of the lines observed, and comparison made 
with the values of other workers. Some of the lines photographed 
in the Lyman region have not been mentioned by any previous 
VOL, CXXIV. ii. 
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worker, and some of the lines in the higher orders of spectrum 
have been shown to consist of close groups of lines. The line 599-0 
attributed by Lyman to helium is due to carbon present as an 
impurity in the helium. The lines in the Lyman region at 1194, 945, 
858, 687, 651, 640, 599, and 595 have not been previously observed 
in the arc spectrum of carbon, but these lines correspond with 
prominent lines in the “ hot spark” spectra of Millikan. Groups 
at 1657, 1329, 1260, 1194, 1036, and 651 have been resolved into 
a number of lines. W. E. G. 


The Spectrum of Neutral Helium. Lupwik SILBERSTEIN 
(Nature, 1923, 111, 46—47).—In reply to Raman’s criticisms (A., 
1922, ii, 803), it is shown mathematically that the probability 
that the forty-five coincidences previously described are fortuitous 
is less than 1-7x1071%; it is further claimed that the use of the 
value 109723 for the Rydberg constant in the formula applied to 
the case of the neutral helium atom (with two electrons) is justifiable. 
It is now found that the whole diffuse series of singlets, 1P—mD, 
is represented by the formula v=4N(18 .2n/20.4)=N(9./10.2), 
two final and one initial quantum numbers being fixed. The 
possibility of reducing 4N to N, based on the fact that ali numbers 
are even, is mentioned but not discussed; physically interpreted, 
it would mean that the helium nucleus attracts each of its electrons 
with only one-half of its total charge, as if its lines of force formed 
two bundles, each entirely engaged with one of the two trabants. 

A. A. E. 


Relative Visibility of Spectra when an Electric Discharge 
is Passed Through the Vapours of Alkali Amalgams. F. H. 
Newman (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 181—189).—The relative 
intensities of the spectra of the alkali metals and mercury have 
been examined by placing alkali amalgams in an electric discharge 
tube. For sodium and mercury the spectrum of the former was 
prominent at all temperatures, but below 100° the mercury spectrum 
was the brighter. At 200°, the mercury lines are almost entirely 
masked. At this temperature, a very brilliant yellow radiation 
is emitted, which forms a very convenient source of the sodium 
D-lines. The ionising potentials of sodium (5:13 volts) and 
mercury (10-2 volts) and the partial pressures of their vapours 
are the two main factors operative in determining the intensity 
of the spectra. At low vapour pressures, the atoms of both sodium 
and mercury will be so far apart that the electrons attain the 
necessary energy to ionise the mercury atoms before inelastic 
collision occurs. Under these conditions, approximately equal 
numbers of mercury and sodium atoms will be ionised. As the 
temperature rises, the density of the vapour increases, and the 
electrons attain less frequently the speeds corresponding with 
10-2 volts, so that although the number of mercury atoms will be 
far more numerous that those of sodium, the actual number of 
the former ionised will be very small. Thus at 200° the mercury 
lines are suppressed. Except in the case of potassium, where the 
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lines are faint at all temperatures, the other alkali amalgams show 
similar phenomena. W. E. G. 


The Excitation of the Mercury Spectrum. The Influence 
of Helium. Gerorces DfsarpIn (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 
952—955).—An examination of the radiations emitted by mercury 
vapour traversed by electrons of different velocities showed that 
when the speed of the electrons is slightly greater than the critical 
ionisation velocity a large number of the arc spectrum lines are 
obtained, these being due to collisions between electrons and mercury 
atoms. When the conditions are such that the electron charge 
is neutralised, a luminous region appears near the electrodes the 
spectrum of which also exhibits the characteristics of that of the 
mercury arc. The author concludes that the emission spectrum 
appears to depend on the ionisation of the atom and notes the 
conditions under which certain of the lines become visible. In the 
presence of helium and with a potential greater than 20-4 volts, 
considerable modifications of the mercury spectra take place. 
Details of the variations in intensity and the appearance of new 
lines are given, the action of helium being apparently selective on 
certain lines as in the case of cadmium (cf. Collie and Watson, A., 
1918, ii, 383). H. J. E 


Spectroanalytical Investigation of a New Element in the 
Terbium Group and the Arc Spectrum of Terbium. JosrEr 
Maria Ever (Sitzungsber. Akad. Wiss. Wien, Math.-naturwiss. 
Klass., 1922, [iia], 134, 199—298; cf. ibid., 1920, 129, 422).— 
The determination of the spectra of a number of terbium, 
dysprosium, and gadolinium fractions has led to the discovery of 
anew element giving a well-defined and characteristic line spectrum. 
This element, which was present in a fraction between terbium 
and dysprosium, is named Welsium. ‘The lines of the new element 
are weakened in the spectra of the fractions rich in terbium, and 
are practically absent in the spectra of the dysprosium fractions. 
In agreement with the observations of Eberhard, no evidence has 
been found for a new element in the fractions between terbium 
and gadolinium. 

Many thousands of lines of the terbium spectrum have been 
measured between 7257 and 2400 A., and compared with the 
measurements of Urbain, Eberhard, and Auer. W. E. G. 


The Line Spectrum of Vanadium in Fused Salts. A. DE 
Gramont (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 1129—1133; cf. A., 1921, 
ii, 73).—A solution of ae pentoxide in fused sodium carbon- 
ate was used in order to ascertain the limiting quantity of vanadium 
capable of spectroscopic detection. The results are shown in two 
tables which give, for visual and photographic observation, re- 
spectively, the smallest quantity corresponding with each line 
in the spectrum. Non-conducting materials which contain vanad- 
ium give good spark spectra which are in accordance with the 
author’s observations. H. J. E. 
3—2 
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Absorption of Light by Chlorine. H. von HALBAN and 
K. Sreprentorr (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 103, 71—90).—The 
absorption of light by chlorine between 254 pp and 643 py has 
been determined for nineteen wave-lengths, using lines of mercury, 
zinc, and cadmium, and between 383 pp and 451 p, using a Nitra- 
lamp for twelve wave-lengths. The method of observation was 
the previously described photoelectric two-cell arrangement (A., 
1922, ii, 332). The results show that within the pressure range 
investigated (760 mm. and downwards) Beer’s law is true. The 
absorption curve shows a maximum in the ultra-violet at about 
334 yw and a minimum in the yellow. From yellow to red, the 
absorption again increases, and reaches a maximum which probably 
lies between 614 pp and 643 py. No difference could be observed 
between the absorption of dry and moist chlorine. J. F.S. 


The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Toluene and the 
Xylenes. fF. W. Kuinestept (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 1065— 
1067).—The ultra-violet absorption of hexane solutions of toluene 
and of the xylenes was measured, and details of the position and 
form of the bands are given, together with a diagrammatic repre- 
sentation. Toluene exhibits sixteen bands, as compared with 
eight for benzene in the same region; the intensity of absorption 
is a little greater than that of benzene. The bands are divided 
into four groups, in each of which intensity decreases with wave- 
length. Three large bands are observed with o-xylene and five 
with m-xylene, whilst in the case of p-xylene the absorption 
coefficient is about four times as great, and the spectrum contains 
twelve bands arranged in three groups. H. J. E. 


Colour and Chemical Constitution. XV. A Systematic 
Study of Fluorescein and Resorcin-benzein. James Moi 
(Trans. Roy. Soc. S. Africa, 1922, 10, 159—164; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 333)—The quantitative study of the colour of compounds of 
the phenolphthalein type has been continued. The results pre- 
viously recorded for the bromophenolphthaleins (A., 1921, ii, 365) 
are restated in another form. The different positions open to 
substitution in the phenolphthalein molecule are lettered as shown. 
The colour modification due to the introduction of bromine into 
any particular — can be expressed by a factor, the “ dicyclic 

k colour factor,” by which the characteristic 
HO, see a Pi wave-length of phenolphthalein must be 
multiplied to give that of the derivative. 

These factors, for the respective positions, 

are: @ and d, 1-018; 6, 1-002; c, f, and 9, 

“\co Hu 1-0145; e and h, 10270; ¢ and J, 1-0235; 

jand k, 10125. If two or more positions 


A pe are substituted, all the corresponding factors 

must be used in calculating the colour of 

the derivative. The colour factors for chlorine and iodine are, 

respectively, about 1/1500 smaller and greater than those for 
bromine. 

Similar factors have been worked out for various substituents 
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in fluorescein, A=493-5. For bromine, the factors for the different 
positions are: a and d, 1-0162; 6, 1-0000; c, 10091; f and &, 
10122; g and j, 1-:0157. The factors for nitro-derivatives are 
very similar to those for bromo-derivatives, the methyl factors 
are smaller and the methoxy-factors smaller still, the largest being 
1006. The hydroxy-factors are smallest of all, and in sodium 
hydroxide solution the hydroxy-derivatives have their absorption 
bands in the same position as fluorescein itself. Gallein and 
hydroxyquinolphthalein are exceptions to this rule. 
Resorcin-benzein, which is fluorescein without the carboxyl 
group, is practically identical with fluorescein in alkaline solution ; 
the absorption band is at 4492. A few derivatives which have 
been examined show that the colour factors for the f, g, j7, and k 
positions are the same as those of phenolphthalein. In the phenyl 
ring, the effect diminishes in the order d, c, b, but is still positive 
for b, although in fluorescein it appears to be nil for this position. 
E. H. R. 


Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Alkaloids of the iso- 
Quinoline Group. Papaverine and its Hydrochloride. 
PIERRE STEINER (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 1146—1149)—A com- 
parison of the absorption spectra of papaverine with those of iso- 
quinoline and veratrole, the substances of which the alkaloid is 
constituted, shows that it is similar to that of isoquinoline but 
simpler. The simplification appears to be due to the veratrole 
group, which also determines a displacement towards the red and 
an increase in absorption. The spectrum of the alkaloid is similar 
in ethereal and in alcoholic solutions; in the latter, a shifting of 
four bands towards the red is observed. The combination with 
hydrochloric acid causes a fusion of three absorption bands 
exhibited by the alkaloid together with a general displacement 
towards red and increase in absorption. The spectrographic 
method applied to the detection of papaverine permits of the 
recognition of 0-03 mg. in 2 c.c. of solution. H. J. E. 


Kinetics of Photochemical Reactions. Rupotr WkEc- 
SCHEIDER (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 103, 273—307).—A theoretical 
paper in which the laws of photochemical kinetics are developed 
on the basis of the assumptions made for ordinary chemical reactions. 
Van’t Hoff’s law of the proportionality between the amount of 
chemical change and the amount of light absorbed holds when 
the conversion of only one molecular species into the reactive 
condition by the light determines the velocity of the reaction; 
that is, the spontaneous return of the active molecules into the 
inactive form may be neglected and all other partial reactions 
of the total change take place instantaneously. It is to be 
expected that the law will not hold for the total reaction if the 
photosensitive molecular species is in excess of the other molecular 
species participating in the reaction; this is particularly the case 
in changes which have proceeded nearly to completion. Einstein’s 
equivalent law determines, for energy storing reactions, the velocity 
constant of van’t Hoff’s formula, or gives at least the upper limit 
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for the total reaction. An upper limit of the velocity, only, can 
be obtained by thermodynamical methods for energy storing 
reactions., Velocity equations have been integrated on _ the 
assumption of van’t Hoff’s law and a homogeneous parallel beam 
of light, for a system which is continuously agitated and in which 
the light is absorbed either by a molecular species which is being 
destroyed by the reaction or by a sensitiser, which may have a 
constant concentration or may be produced by the reaction. A 
number of other possibilities and conditions in the reactions are 
also theoretically considered. It is also shown that when in a 
given reaction two photosensitive molecular species are present 
it is not likely that the velocity of reaction will be proportional to 
the product of the two quantities of absorbed light, but rather 
is a proportionality between the velocity and the second or higher 
power of the light intensity to be expected if a slower subsequent 


reaction requires the participation of several activated molecules. 
J. F.S. 


Photochemical Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide. 
Cur. WINTHER (Lanske Vid. Selsk. Mat.-phys. Medd., 1920, 2, 
3—18; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, iii, 981)—Hydrogen peroxide 
in the presence of potassium ferrocyanide in dilute solution is 
decomposed on illumination with ultra-violet light. The reaction 
proceeds at first slowly, then more rapidly, and finally slows down. 
This decomposition of hydrogen peroxide is attributed to the 
formation of a catalyst by the influence of light on potassium 


ferrocyanide solution. The production of the catalyst increases 
with the time of illumination and reaches a maximum which 
depends on the amount of energy of the ultra-violet radiation and 
also, to some extent, on the concentration of hydrogen peroxide. 


G. W. R. 


Spacial Progression of Photochemical Reactions in Jellies. 
A. Benratu and K. Scuarreanz (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 103, 
139—154).—The photochemical actions between ferric chloride 
and tartaric acid, silver bromide, and chlorine water have been 
examined when the reacting substances were uniformly distributed 
through various jellies such as silicic acid, starch, egg-albumin, 
gelatin, and various animal membranes. It is shown that the 
progression of photochemical reactions in jellies proceeds according 
to Lambert’s law if the jelly absorbs the active rays, but if the 
jelly does not absorb these rays then the progression of the reaction 
is proportional to the time. From the experiments on the decom- 
position of chlorine water it is shown that the photosensitive com- 
ponent is the hypochlorite-ion. Organic jellies are shown to possess 
a considerable transparency for ultra-violet light, whilst animal 
membranes allow only a very little of the ultra-violet light to pass 
through them. J. F.S. 

Photocatalysis. III. The Photosynthesis of Naturally 
Occurring Nitrogen Compounds from Carbon Dioxide and 
Ammonia. Epwarp CHARLES Cyril Baty, Isrpor Morris 
Hersron, and Haroip Jacos Stern (T., 1923, 123, 185—197). 
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Spectrophotoelectrical Sensitivity of Argentite (Ag.S). 
W. W. CostEentz (Bull. Bur. Standards, 1922, 18, 265—280; Sci. 
Paper, No. 446).—A study of the effect of crystal structure on 
the photoelectrical sensitivity of silver sulphide. A comparison 
is made between the results for acanthite (A., 1920, ii, 212), and 
those now obtained for argentite. Appreciable changes in the 
electrical resistance of argentite and acanthite occur when these 
substances are exposed to wave-lengths of light extending from 
0-3—2 », maxima being obtained at 1-35 and 0-41». Argentite 
reacts slightly to radiation of wave-lengths 0-5 to 1-1 4, whereas 
acanthite shows a strong photoelectrical sensitivity in this region. 
The maximum at 1-35 uw is symmetrical in the former, and unsym- 
metrical in the latter case. The maximum shifts to short wave- 
lengths at low temperatures. The photoelectrical reaction of 
argentite differs from that of acanthite in being free from an induced 
photonegative polarisation. On increasing the intensity of the 
radiation, in both cases, a more rapid change is produced in the 
long wave-lengths than in the short wave-lengths, and the maximum 
photoelectrical sensitivity is shifted toward the long wave-lengths. 

Mechanical working of the crystals of acanthite and argentite 
lowers the photoelectrical sensitivity. The worked specimens of 
these minerals give practically identical infra-red maxima at low 
temperatures, the effect of temperature being less than in the 
naturally occurring crystals. Thus, apart from the effect of crystal 
structure, silver sulphide has a characteristic photoelectrical 
response spectrum. Crystal structure has, however, a marked 


effect upon photoelectrical sensitivity. W. E. G. 


The Excitation of Characteristic X-Rays from Light Ele- 
ments. J. C, McLennaAN and (Miss) M. L. CiarK (Proc. Roy. 
Soc., 1923, [A], 102, 389—410).—Following the method of Hughes 
(A., 1922, ii, 184), the critical absorption wave-lengths of the K- 
and £-series were determined for the elements boron, glucinum, 
and lithium, and the critical absorption wave-lengths of the 
L-series for carbon. The following values were obtained : carbon, 
L-series, A=166-7 A.; boron, K-series, A\=83-6 A., L-series, \= 
292-2 A.; glucinum, K-series, A=118-2 A., L-series, \=428-1 A.; 
lithium, K-series, A=290-8 A., L-series, \=1019-0 A. The result 
for the K-series for boron is in good agreement with that obtained 
by Hughes, but considerable difference occurs between the re- 
spective values for the Z-series. The critical absorption K-wave- 
lengths for lithium represent the first two members of a series with 
a frequency formula given by v=N(1—1/m?) beginning approx- 
imately at 387-7 A., and extending to 290-8 A. The model of 
the atom put forward by Bohr makes no provision for this series. 
The wave-lengths for the K-series for glucinum would extend 
from about A=157-6 A. to A=118-2 A., and the configurations 
4,—4,.. would appear to provide a spectral series with limits 
approximating to the above wave-lengths. 

For the elements from potassium to glucinum, the square roots 
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of the critical potentials for the K-series are very closely propor- 
tional to the respective atomic numbers, but lithium, helium, and 
hydrogen show a departure from the linear relation. The results 
however, support the view that the Lyman ultra-violet series for 
hydrogen is the K X-ray series of this element, and also that the 
convergence wave-length of the K-series for helium is approximately 
\=485-5 A. The Moseley law which is known to apply for the 
L-series of the heavier elements ceases to apply for elements lighter 
than argon, but a linear relationship obtained between the atomic 
numbers of the lighter elements and the exciting voltages of their 
L-series merges into the ordinary Moseley law when the element 
argon is reached. W. E. G. 


Corpuscular Spectra and the Photoelectric Effect. Mavricz 
DE Broeiiz and Louis DE Broauir (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 
1139—1141).—Whiddington has stated (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vil, 
43, 1126) that corpuscular rays were not observed when h(v—yv,) 
is less than hy,, v being the frequency of the exciting radiation 
and y, that of the critical discontinuity c. The authors point out 
that under these conditions the rays are much less easy to obtain. 
Further, Whiddington’s generalisation that the K-rays of tungsten 
do not excite corpuscular rays in the case of elements of atomic 
number greater than 50 does not appear to hold in the case of 
barium (Atomic No.=56), where very feeble rays were observed. 
This was also the case with iodine (Atomic No.=53), but no visible 
rays were obtained with samarium (Atomic No.=62). The vari- 
ation in intensity of the corpuscular rays excited by a radiation 
of frequency v is calculated; the total energy of the corpuscles 

—v, 


, and if v, is replaced by its value 
Vv 


composing the ray is Ave 


as a function of the atomic number, the expression may be regarded 
as such a function. Brillouin’s theory (Compt. rend., 1920, 170, 
274), introducing the idea of thermal agitation on electronic impact, 
is briefly discussed, and it is stated that its developments are not 
inconsistent with the experimental results obtained with respect 
to the photoelectric effect of X-rays. H. J. E. 


Dielectric Constants at the Critical Temperature. W. 
Herz (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 103, 269—272).—The author 
has calculated the dielectric constant of thirty-three liquids at 
the critical temperature. These substances at ordinary temperature 
have dielectric constants varying between 81-1 and 1-491. The 
dielectric constant at the critical temperature ought theoretically 
to be constant for all substances. The author finds that although 
the value is not constant it shows a decided tendency toward a 
constant value; the calculated values vary between 2-40 and 1-17. 


J. F.S. 


The « and ¢ Potential at the Interface Barium Sulphate- 
Water. A. Gyrmant (Z physikal. Chem., 1922, 103, 260— 
268).—The dependence of the ¢ potential of barium sulphate on 
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ame the concentration of the barium-ions has been determined by means 
sults | of #.1/.F. measurements. The experiments lead to the conclusion 
for — that in order to explain the ¢ potential, the barium-ions and all 
the other ions present must be taken into account. The observed 
tely dependence of the c potential on the concentration of barium-ions 
the — cannot be deduced from the dependence of the ¢« potential on the 


barium-ion concentration, when the changes of « are evaluated 
by the method of Chapman (Phil. Mag., 1913, [vi], 25, 475), and 
of Herzfeld (Physikal. Z., 1920, 21, 28), in which the adsorption is 
neglected. J. F. S. 


Curves of Electrocapillarity in Non-aqueous Solutions. 
H. Witp (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 103, 1—38).—Electrocapillarity 
curves have been constructed for saturated solutions of potassium 
chloride, potassium nitrate, mercurous nitrate, and also for nitric 
acid in each of the two liquid layers of the liquid pairs water and 
amyl alcohol, phenol, furfuraldehyde, ethyl acetate, ethyl ether, 
aniline, chloroform, propyl alcohol, and isobutyl alcohol, re- 
spectively, the whole system in each case being in partition equilib- 
rium. The results show that two such solutions in equilibrium 
have the same Nernst potential 7,7, towards a given metal. 
This equality is true within the limits with which the absolute 


be potential can be deduced from the electrocapillarity curves, that 
Tt is, 5—10 m.-volts. With the same accuracy, it is deduced that 
“y the tension at the interface between the two phases at equilibrium 
sacl 7, is zero or smaller than 5—10 m.-volts. This behaviour is true 
* for all the cases examined, and can be held to be a general rule 
for all solvents, but the generalisation of the rule to all ions would ° 
ue be unsafe, for it is quite possible that the capillary active ions 
may behave differently in different cases, particularly in those 
ed cases where well-marked ion adsorption potentials are shown. In 
0, these cases an additional potential difference must be noticed, 
. namely, that due to the partition of the ions. i 
ct Forces at the Boundary between Phases. Emm BAUER 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 103, 39—42).—A theoretical paper in 
"4 which, on the basis of the experiments of Wild (cf. preceding 
si abstract), the author discusses the origin of the potential difference 
t at the boundary between two liquid phases. In an earlier paper 
2 (A., 1916, ii, 231), the author expressed the view that the potential 
i difference was due to ion adsorption, whilst Beutner (A., 1918, 
ii, 214; 1919, ii, 263) maintains that a partition of the ions between 
4 the phases is the cause. The author now shows that his view is 
: supported by the electrocapiliarity measurements of “'. . 
j . . . 


Theory of Electrocapillarity. I. Electrocapillary Pheno- 
mena in Non-aqueous Solvents. A. Frumxin (Z. physikal. 
Chem., 1922, 103, 43—54).—Curves of electrocapillarity have been 
determined for 0-1N- and N-ammonium nitrate, N-sodium 
bromide, and N-sodium iodide in methy] alcohol, 0-2NV-ammonium 
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nitrate, N-lithium chloride, and N-sodium iodide in ethyl alcohol, 
N-lithium chloride in mixtures of ethyl alcohol and water, 0-9N- 
lithium nitrate, 0-5N-lithium chloride, and N-ammonium thio. 
cyanate in acetone, N-ammonium thiocyanate and 1-6N-sodium 
iodide in pyridine. The results show that the activity of the 
anion in these solutions manifests itself in exactly the same way 
as in aqueous solutions. The maximum in these solutions, when 
compared with aqueous solutions of corresponding composition, 
is found to be displaced to the left, that is, it corresponds with a 
smaller cathodic polarisation. J. F. S. 


Theory of Electrocapillarity. II. A. FrumxKin (Z. physikal. 
Chem., 1922, 103, 55—70; cf. preceding abstract).—It is shown 
that the whole of the electrocapillary phenomena are governed 
by the equation dy=edé— Id, where y is the thermodynamic 
potential in the solution containing p, ions, ¢ is the potential 
difference of solution/metal, and T, the number of ions which 
must be added to the solution so that », remains constant when 
the surface of the metal is increased by a unit. The values of 
dy/d@ and EH, the quantity of electricity combined with I, ions, 
have been determined experimentally for 2N-sulphuric acid 
saturated with mercurous sulphate, # (calc.) 39 x 10-* coul./cm.?, 
E (obs.) 3910-6 coul./em?.; N-sodium chloride saturated with 
mercurous chloride, # (calc.) 50x 10-6 coul./em?., H (obs.) 47 x 10-6 
coul./cm?.; N-potassium hydroxide saturated with mercuric oxide, 
E (calc.) 21 x 10-6 coul./cm?., # (obs.) 17 x 10°6 coul./cm?. ; V-potass- 
. lum nitrate and 0-01N-potassium iodide saturated with mercurous 
iodide, H# (calc.) 86 10-® coul./em.?, # (obs.) 90 x 10-6 coul. /cm.’, 
with the results stated. It is shown that the Lippmann-Helm- 
holtz differential equation for solutions is true both for those with 
normal electrocapillarity curves and for those with abnormal 
curves. The potential of a dropping electrode always coincides 
with the value given by the corresponding electrocapillarity curve. 
A potential difference exists between mercury on the one hand and 
water, methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, and acetone on the other 
when the surface layer contains either ions or adsorbed molecules 
of a dissolved substance. In investigations of the present type, 
it is necessary to differentiate between thermodynamic and electro- 
capillary solution tensions. J. F. 8. 


Decomposition Tensions of Fused Mixtures of Sodium 
Hydroxide with Zinc Oxide or Cadmium Oxide. L. Roria 
and R. Sauani (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, 286—313).—Experiments 
similar to those of Sacher (A., 1902, ii, 120) have been made on 
mixtures of molten sodium hydroxide with zine oxide or cadmium 
oxide. Fused sodium hydroxide shows two points of cathodic 
decomposition, the lower one, 1-20 volts, corresponding with the 
discharge potential of the hydrogen-ions; the higher point, corre- 
sponding with the discharge potential of the sodium-ions, has the 
value 2-08 volts at 460°, 2-13 volts at 412°, and 2-24 volts at 364°. 
With the mixtures containing zine or cadmium oxide, the decom- 
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sition occurring is that of zinc or cadmium hydroxide, the decom- 
position tensions for the zinc- and cadmium-ions being, respectively, 
1-80 and 0-89 volts. = i 


The Electrolytic Dissociation of Dibasic Acids. Deter- 
mination of the Second Dissociation Constant of Acids from 
Electrometric Measurements. Erik Larsson (Z. anorg. Chem. 
1922, 125, 281—294).—The author applies the theory of Bjerrum 
(A., 1919, ii, 9) to the ionic equilibria in a solution which contains 
the neutral salt and the free dibasic acid. He shows how the 
second dissociation constant can be calculated from the hydrogen- 
ion activity measured electrometrically. The results obtained 
agree well with some earlier results obtained by the conductivity 
method. W. T. 


Formic Acid. II. Electrolytic Dissociation of Formic 
Acid. Fr. AvERBAcH and H. Zretin (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 
103, 178—199).—The electrical conductivity of formic acid and of 
sodium formate has been determined over a wide range of con- 
centration at 18°. It is shown in agreement with earlier investig- 
ators that small quantities of formic acid and sodium formate 
are decomposed at the platinised electrodes. The decomposition 
has been investigated and in the case of the formate shown to 
consist in an oxidation to sodium hydrogen carbonate and to be 
due to the oxygen occluded in the platinised electrodes. This 
disturbing factor may be removed by suitable treatment of the 
electrodes with hydrogen before the measurements. The limiting 
value of the molecular conductivity of sodium formate at 18° is 
extrapolated to 91, and from this value the limiting value for 
formic acid is calculated to be 362-5. The dissociation constant 
for formic acid is shown to be inconstant and to vary with increasing 
dilution from 2-05 x 10~ to 1-91 x 10, and this difference is shown 
not to be due to experimental error. Formic acid belongs, there- 
fore, to the acids of medium strength which do not follow the law 
of mass action closely. Values have been calculated for the 
electrical conductivity of formic acid which agree with the experi- 
mental values exactly, over the whole range of concentration, on 
the basis of Ghosh’s hypothesis. J. F.S. 


The Anomaly of Strong Electrolytes. Hunry J. S. Sanp 
(Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 44, 129—144).—A critical examination 
of the theories of Ghosh (A., 1918, ii, 215, 348, 392, 790), and of 
Milner (A., 1918, ii, 148). Employing the Boltzmann theorem 
and the Born theory of the potential energy of a pair of attracting 
lons, estimations are made of the degree of association of a com- 
pletely ionised electrolyte immersed in a medium of uniform 
dielectric constant. It is shown that the probability of the two 
lons of a binary electrolyte (N/10-solutions) being in contact in 
a given small volume is only 8-1 times as great as the probability 
of their occurrence in any two volumes of the same size so situated 
that the attraction between the ions is negligible. The hypothesis 
of complete ionisation in the case of salts like sodium chloride is 
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thus completely established. It is shown that a preponderating 
proportion of the ions will be subject to the inverse square law 
of electrical action. 

The relation PV =2RT—4RThf(h) obtained by Milner from the 
Clausius’ virial theorem can have only approximate validity. 
The Ghosh theory of the ‘crystalline’ arrangement of the ions 
in aqueous solutions is criticised, and it is concluded that the space 
lattices in this theory are merely theoretical ‘distributions of 
reference.” The deductions from Ghosh’s and Milner’s osmotic 
pressure formule are compared with the experimental results, 
The agreement between the mean experimental values of (2—7) for 
univalent binary chlorides in aqueous solutions and the same value 
derived from Ghosh’s formula is good; the agreement at the higher 
concentrations is better than that attained by Milner’s theory. 

W. E. G. 

Relationship between the Specific Heat of Liquids. W. 
Herz (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 125, 295—300).—A theoretical paper. 
It is shown that the specific heats of liquids at two-thirds their 
critical temperature divided by the values at one-half the critical 
temperature gives a fairly constant value. This constant for the 
twenty organic liquids quoted is about 0-8. Liquids in a homo. 
logous series show an increase of about 9 for the introduction of 
a CH, group, but with aniline-dimethylaniline there is an exception, 
the difference being very small; in this series, the specific heat 
decreases with increasing molecular weight. In homologous series, 
the molecular heat of evaporation increases about 10 for each 
CH, group, but there are many exceptions. The introduction of a 


_ chlorine atom in place of a hydrogen atom increases the molecular 


heat of evaporation by about 9-5 units, the introduction of a second 
chlorine atom has a less effect. A double bond lowers it by about 
two units. W. T. 


[Determination of Boiling Points.] Boiling Points of 
Ammonia, Sulphur Dioxide, and Nitrous Oxide. F. W. 
Berestrom (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 876—894).—A comparison 
has been made of the efficiency of single-walled and vacuum- 
jacketed boiling vessels. It is found that the boiling point of 
ammonia, determined in a single-walled vessel, is about 0-2° high, 
even with internal electrical heating. Determination in a Cottrell 
tube reduces this error. Boiling points may be determined accur- 
ately in a vacuum-jacketed vessel at temperatures as low as — 90°, 
but in such cases a correction should be applied for the depth of 
immersion of the bulb, and there should be no uncooled stem. 
The Cottrell apparatus can be used successfully at temperatures 
at least as low as — 33-4°. Better equilibrium between vapour 
and liquid is obtained and uncertain temperature corrections are 
eliminated by using this apparatus, and a smaller quantity of 
liquid is generally required. The following boiling points have 
been determined at 760 mm.: ammonia, — 33-41°-L0-1°, sulphur 
dioxide, — 10-02°-L0-1°, and nitrous oxide, — —— ca 
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Application of the Method of Continuous Variations to 
Ebuilioscopic Phenomena for the Determination of Double 
Salts in Solution. F. Bourton and E. Rovuyer (Compt. rend., 
1922, 175, 1406—1408)—The method of continuous variations 
as applied to ebullioscopic measurements was tested in the case 
of solutions of cadmium chloride with potassium chloride and 
ammonium chloride, respectively, and solutions of cadmium iodide 
with potassium iodide, and found to give quite as satisfactory 
results as when applied to cryoscopic measurements. W. G. 


A Micro-method for the Determination of Molecular 
Weight in a Melting-point Apparatus. II. Determinations 
with Extremely Minute Quantities. Kari Rast (Ber., 1922, 
55, [B], 3727—3728).—The author has succeeded in further refining 
his micro-method for the determination of molecular weight. in 
freezing camphor to such an extent that it is possible to obtain 
accurate results with scarcely visible amounts of substance. The 
capillary tube is slightly conical in shape, and rather wider (2—3 
mm.) than those recommended previously; it is essential that it 
should be very thin in the wall and that the bottom should be 
hemispherical. The solutions are prepared in the capillary itself, 
the substance under investigation being first introduced and sub- 
sequently the camphor. The materials are pressed together by 
asmall glass rod. The capillary is sealed and subsequently drawn 
out to a long thread, by means of which it is attached to the 
thermometer. Mixing of the components is effected by melting 
and re-solidification. The column in the capillary must not be 
more than 2 mm. in height so that in general 0-2—0-3 mg. of 
substance and 2—3 mg. of camphor are required. It is essential 
to guard against undue concentration of the solutions, which, 
however, may sometimes be greater than normal. a. We 


The Influence of the Velocity of Cooling on the Hardness 
and Microstructure of Eutectic Mixtures. N.S. Kurnaxkov 
and A. N. AcHNnasArRov (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 125, 185—206).— 
The hardness of eutectic mixtures increases with the rate of cooling 
and with the degree of fineness of the grains. This tendency to 
increase in hardness decreases with increasing brittleness, e.g., 
zinc—-antimony. Increasing fineness of grains also results in 
increasing passivity of the alloy. Homogeneous phases of pure 
metal and solid solutions show no change in hardness on rapid 
cooling. The above conclusions were obtained from a study of 
the systems cadmium-silver, silver-copper, gold-nickel, zinc— 
antimony. wi ae 


General Theory of the Adsorption of Solutions. Bror. 
GustaveR (Kolloid Z., 1922, 31, 358—362).—A theoretical paper 
in which the author criticises the views put forward on the adsorp- 
tion of solutions by Ostwald and Izaguirre (A., 1922, ii, 480). It 
is shown that the theory is not in keeping with the author’s results 
on the sorption of vapours by charcoal (A., 1922, ii, 479), neither is 
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it in keeping with respect to the thickness of the adsorbed layer 
as determined by the author and others. J. F.S. 


Adsorption of Ions by Freshly Precipitated Manganese 
Dioxide. P. B. Ganauti and N. R. Duar (J. Physical Chem., 
1922, 26, 836—844)—The authors have investigated the adsorp- 
tion of kations by manganese dioxide, and also the effect of various 
anions on the adsorption. Manganese dioxide was prepared in 
the solution of ions under investigation by the addition of equiva- 
lent quantities of potassium permanganate and manganous sulphate 
and the amount of adsorption determined by analysing the filtered 
solution after equilibrium had been reached. Some thirty-five 
salts have been used in the investigation, and the results show that 
the coagulating powers of the different electrolytes as calculated 
from the percentage of kation adsorbed from approximately normal 
solutions of the electrolytes follow the Schulze-Hardy law very 
imperfectly. The effect of the anions on the adsorption of kations 
by manganese dioxide is found to be very marked. There is, 
however, no regularity in the variations shown by the adsorption 
values of the kations with variation of the anion. In the case of 
ferric salts, the adsorption of ferric-ions by manganese dioxide is 
abnormally large; a result which is probably to be attributed to 
a partial hydrolysis of the ferric salt with the separation of ferric 
hydroxide. Among the electrolytes of metals occurring in the 
same group of the periodic system, the values of the percentage 
adsorption are generally found to be in the order of the atomic 
weights of the kations. J. F.S. 


Physical Chemistry of Dyeing. Acid and Basic Dyes. 
T. R. Briees and Artuur W. Butt (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 
845—875).—The process of dyeing wool with acidic and _ basic 
dyes has been investigated from the point of view of the adsorp- 
tion hypothesis as formulated by Pelet-Jolivet and Bancroft 
(Applied Colloid Chemistry, 1921, 115). The effect of dyes on the 
adsorption of acids by wool and of acids on the adsorption of dyes 
has been determined quantitatively for typical acid dyes. It is 
shown that the taking up of dyes is a case of adsorption and that 
the amount of dye adsorbed varies continuously with a change in 
the hydrogen-ion concentration of the dye-bath. No evidence of 
chemical action between dyes and wool has been obtained. 


J. F.S. 


The Determination of the Dissociation Pressures of Hydr- 
ated Salts by a Dynamical Method. II. James Rippick 
Partineton and Donatp Bennett Huntinerorp (T., 1923, 
123, 160—170). 


A New Explanation of Diffusion. ALExaANDR Batik 
(Chem. Listy, 16, [9], 295—299).—Fick’s theory for the diffusion 
of liquids (Ann. Phys. Chem., 1855, [ii], 94, 59) is discussed, and 
its experimental basis questioned. Certain discrepancies between 
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the results calculated on this theory and those obtained experi- 
mentally by Voit (Ann. Phys. Chem., 1867, [ii], 130) are pointed 
out. The technique of optical methods for the determination of 
rates of diffusion is examined, and possible sources of error are 
suggested. Weber’s confirmation (Ann. Phys. Chem., 1870, [iii], 
7, 469, 536) of the applicability of Fourier’s law to the diffusion 
of liquids is shown to be doubtful, and the necessity for a recon- 
sideration of the whole question emphasised. The mechanism of 
the diffusion of liquids is then discussed from first principles, and 
the use of the conception of limiting states of solutions in helping 
to elucidate the problems of diffusion of liquids is substantiated. 
R. T. 


Diffusion in Solid Solutions. H. Weiss and P. HENRY 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 1402—1405).—A study of the inter- 
penetration, by diffusion, of gold and silver at the temperatures 
935°, 885°, and 835° shows that the form of the law of diffusion 
in fluids is valid. The values of the constant K at the temperatures 
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used, when interpolated to 870°, give a value 0°0000375, which is 
in very close agreement with the value obtained by Fraenkel and 
Houben (A., 1921, ii, 491). W. G. 


Process of Diffusion in Gelatin. Liesegang’s Phenomenon. 
Cart ApotF ScHLEUSSNER (Kolloid Z., 1922, 31, 347—352).— 
With the object of employing the diffusion into gelatin as a means 
of testing the suitability of various specimens of this substance 
for use in the manufacture of photographic plates, the author has 
examined the conditions under which the Liesegang rings are 
produced. It is shown that for a regular and uniform diffusion the 
gelatin must be in a uniform condition. The necessary condition 
can only be obtained after the gelatin has been held in solution 
for at least twenty-four hours. It is shown that from the character 
of the ring formation conclusions may be drawn as to the purity 
of the gelatin. The intermediate rings which may be observed 
with a lens between the main rings are shown to be silver salts of 
phosphoric and halogen acids and are due to impurities in the 
gelatin. A bibliography of the work on the formation of Liesegang 
rings and allied phenomena is included in the paper. J.F.S. 


The Relation between the Crystal Structure and the Con- 
stitution of Carbon Compounds. I. Compounds of the 
Type CX,. Isapen Evie Knaaes (T., 1923, 123, 71—79). 


Double Compounds and Mixed Crystals. Racemates and 
Pseudo-racemates. Puitipp—e LANpDRIEU (Bull. Soc. chim., 
1922, [iv], 31, 1217—1241).—Lectures delivered at the Collége de 
France. G. F. M. 


Hydrogen-ion Concentration and the Properties of Emulsoid 
Colloids. Roprert Herman Boaurt (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 
26, 801—811).—A theoretical paper in which it is shown that the 
various physical properties of the emulsoid colloids, including 
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the viscosity, jelly strength, melting point, and joining strength, 
are at a minimum at a hydrogen-ion concentration corresponding 
with the isoelectric point. As the acidity or alkalinity of the 
solution is increased from this point, the whole of these properties 
increase in value. It is shown that salt precipitations for gelatin 
contents should be made at the isoelectric point if the maximum 
precipitation is to be obtained. The necessity for a careful control 
of the hydrogen-ion concentration in investigations on the proteins 
is emphasised, and the desirability of a similar control in the gelatin 
and glue plant during manufacture is also pointed out. The 
limitation of the benefit obtainable from such control, however, 
makes the practicability of such methods, when applied to the 
improvement of the quality of the material, very questionable. 
The estimation of the hydrogen-ion concentration is urged as a test 
in the evaluation of gelatin and glue, but it is not recommended 
that all tests of viscosity, jelly strength, and joining strength be 
made at a specified hydrogen-ion concentration. J. FS. 


Present Position of the Theory of Peptisation. W. MorLiEr 
(Z. Leder Gerb. Chem., 1922, 1, 360—376; cf. A., 1915, i, 439).— 
A theoretical paper in which the author discusses the theory of 
peptisation, particularly in connexion with its application to 
tanning and the leather industry. It is shown that the mechanism 
of tanning consists in the destruction of the sol-condition of the 
peptised solution by the substance of the hide. The hide substance 
removes the sol by adsorbing the peptising agent, and the separ- 
ated coagulated oil surrounds the micelle of hide to form micro- 
crystals. The author defines tan as a system which of itself is 
quite insoluble, but by peptisation may be converted into a colloidal 
solution. Leather is defined as an animal hide the elementary 
particles of which are crystalline micelle protected by a sheath of 
tan particles from hydrolytic influences. J. F.S. 


Protective Colloids. XIT. Gelatin as a Protective Colloid. 
III. Colloidal Platinum. A. GutTsrer and A. ZwEIGLE (Kolloid 
Z., 1922, 31, 346—347; cf. A., 1922, ii, 485)—Solid platinum 
colloids may be prepared by reducing chloroplatinic acid in aqueous 
chloroform solution by means of hydrazine hydrate in the presence 
of solutions of gelatin. When five parts of a 1% solution of chloro- 
platinic acid in water saturated with chloroform is mixed with 
five parts of 0°14% gelatin solution and slowly reduced by the 
addition of 0°1% solution of hydrazine hydrate, a colloidal solution 
which is black by transmitted light and dark brown by reflected 
light is produced. This sol on keeping deposits a small quantity 
of a black powder, and on dialysis yields a very stable sol. The 
black precipitate is reversible to the extent of about 70%. The 
sol is stable towards heat and quite insensitive to electrolytes 
which are capable of producing an hydroxyl-ion. Solutions of 
neutral salts coagulate the sol only after keeping for several days, 
whilst acids, even in dilute solution, produce a rapid coagulation. 
On evaporation at 27° in a vacuum over sulphuric acid, a solid 
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colloid is obtained which is completely reversible in cold water 


and contains 18°76% of platinum. When the quantities of the 
reagents employed are one part of 0°14°% gelatin, five parts of 
0'1% solution of chloroplatinic acid, and four parts of chloroform 
water, the solid sol obtained by the same process is also com- 
pletely reversible to form stable secondary sols in dilute solution, 
and the solid itself contains 55-67% of platinum. J.F.S. 


Validity of the Law of Mass Action for Ionic Equilibria. 
J. N. BrONSTED and Kart PeprRsENn (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 
103, 307—315).—The reaction between ferric chloride and potassium 
iodide has been investigated in aqueous solution at 25°, and from 
the results it is shown that the law of mass action is valid for ionic 
equilibria when these are set up in concentrated salt solutions as 
solvents. A convenient method for determining solubility in the 
absence of air is described and used to determine the dissociation 
constant of the tri-iodide-ion. The value for the equilibrium 
constant of the dissociation I,’——I,+-I’ at 25° is 0-00611, at 15°0°, 
000502, and at 18°5°, 0°00540. J.F.S. 


Formic Acid. III. Partition of Formic Acid between 
Ether and Water and its Application to Analytical Purposes. 
Fr. AUERBACH and H. Zrautn (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 103, 
200—237).—The partition coefficient of formic acid has been 
determined at 18° for ether and water, 0°5N-sulphuric acid, and 
0'5N-sulphuric acid containing 100 g. of sodium chloride per litre, 
respectively. In the case of ether and water, the coefficient was 
determined for concentrations up to 1 mol. per litre, and in spite 
of corrections for the electrolytic dissociation of the formic acid in 
water the partition coefficient of the undissociated acid was found 
to be inconstant, but to vary in a linear manner with the con- 
centration in the aqueous phase; the value f=C,/C, varies from 
0395 for C,—0°0446 to 0°454 for C,=—1°343. In the case of ether 
and 0°5N-sulphuric acid, in which the electrolytic dissociation in 
the aqueous phase is practically zero, the partition is displaced in 
favour of the ether layer, but here also the coefficient is dependent 
on the concentration of the aqueous layer. Sulphuric acid con- 
taining sodium chloride gave similar results to the acid and ether 
alone. The progression of the partition coefficient is explained 
by the polymerisation of the formic acid in ethereal solution. 
From the law of mass action the extent of the polymerisation is 
calculated on the assumption of double molecules by means of the 
formula «=[(HCO,H),]/[HCO,H}?; the following values of x are 
obtained: for ether saturated with water, x=0°139; for ether 
saturated with 0°5N-sulphuric acid, x=0°147, and for ether satur- 
ated with 0°5N-sulphuric acid containing 100 g. of sodium chloride 
per litre, x=0°158. The small differences in the polymerisation 
constant are due to the varying water content of the aqueous 
phase. The true partition coefficients have been calculated from 
the above-mentioned quantities and the experimental results. 
The partition coefficient of undissociated unimolecular formic acid 
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at 18° has the following values : between ether and water, fy=0°393 ; 
between ether and 0°5N-sulphuric acid, fy>=0°398, and between 
ether and 0°5N-sulphuric acid containing 100 g. of sodium chloride 
per litre, fy=0°400. For the purpose of applying the partition 
coefficient to analytical purposes, the volume changes of the phases 
when ether is shaken with water or N/2-sulphuric acid solution 
were either determined or taken from the unpublished work of 
Mylius. By means of the volume correction factor and the par. 
tition coefficient, the concentration of formic acid in a 0°5N-aqueous 
sulphuric acid solution may be calculated from the concentration 
in the ethereal layer after shaking the sulphuric acid solution with 
ether. Equations for this calculation have been derived, and 
tables of numerical factors are given in the paper. Formic acid 
in 0°5N-sulphuric acid solutions may be estimated by this method 
for amounts of formic acid between 274 g. and 0-011 g. with an 
average error of 0°38%. If the sulphuric acid also contains 100 g. 
of sodium chloride per litre, the average error of the estimations is 
0°26%. J.F.S. 


Velocity Law of Unimolecular Reactions. J. A. CHRISTIAN. 
SEN (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 103, 91—98).—A theoretical paper 
in which on the assumption that only molecules in a definite quantic 
condition react, the author has developed a velocity formula for 
reactions of the type AB—> A+B. The equation deduced has the 
form k=(pm/Pn)e Cm mlB? , v’/(1—e™/RT), where k is the velocity 
constant, Pm and p, are the a prior probabilities, respectively, 
that the molecules are in the m-quaNtic or normal condition when 
the m-quantic condition is that necessary for reaction; the other 
symbols have their usual significance; those with the dash, such 
as v’, refer to the products of the reaction. The author shows that 
when hv’ /RT' is small the equation reduces to the form k=(pym/Pn) X 
etemn/R?. RT'/h, which is practically the same as the expression 
deduced by Herzfeld (A., 1922, ii, 136) from Stern’s expression for 
unimolecular reactions. When hv'/RT' has a comparatively large 
value, the expression reduces to k=(pm/ppn) . em W/RT x y’ which 
is the same as the expression obtained by Dushman (A., 1921, 
ii, 315). J.F.S. 


Thermal Decomposition of Carbonyl Chloride. J. A. 
CHRISTIANSEN (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 103, 99—138).—The 
thermal decomposition of carbonyl chloride, both alone and mixed 
with chlorine, has been investigated at a number of temperatures 
between 655° and 782° absolute. The results indicate that over 
the range of temperature 705—745° Abs. the reaction takes place 
according to the equation h=k+/Cq,(Ccoa,— ), where his the velocity, 
k a constant, and =Cogo . Ca,/K, K is the equilibrium constant of 
the reaction COC], — CO-+-Cl,. The equation only holds when the 
concentration of the carbonyl chloride, carbon monoxide, and 
chlorine are of the same order (10°—10* mol./litre). At the 
commencement of the reaction, that is, until the above condition 
obtains, the divergences from the equation are always positive, 
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in the sense that the observed velocity is always greater than the 
value calculated according to the above equation. The velocity 
is not markedly affected by a change in the relative glass surface 
in the ratio 50/38. The velocity is unaffected by the presence of 
air when the concentrations of carbon monoxide and chlorine are 
considerable from the commencement of the reaction. When it is 
assumed that the expression for the velocity does not change with 
temperature, the value of the constant *& can be found by means 
of the expression log k=—11420/7'+-15°154 for the temperature 
range 685—782°. An experiment at 655° was found to be less 
exact, but it agreed with the above expression within the limits 
of the experimental error. J. F.S. 


The Velocity of Reaction in Mixed Solvents. IV. The 
Influence of the Base on the Velocity of Saponification of 
Esters. ALBERT Eric CaSHmMoRE, Hamitton McCompBig, and 
HaROLD ARCHIBALD SCARBOROUGH (T., 1923, 123, 197—207). 


Chemical Kinetics of Heterogeneous Systems. IV. The 
Mechanism of Chemical Reaction, when Noble Metals Dis- 
solve in Potassium Cyanide Solution. Enonr Yamazaxr (J. 
Chem. Soc. Japan, 1922, 43, 686—690).—According to Bodlinder 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1896, 19, 583), gold and other noble metals 
dissolve in potassium cyanide solution owing to the catalytic 
action of hydrogen peroxide produced as an intermediate; but 
this explanation and Bodlander’s formule cannot explain the 
author’s experiences. The reaction velocity is approximately pro- 
portional to the square root of the concentration of oxygen, but 
not to the concentration itself. The production of hydrogen 
peroxide is a secondary reaction, which may, of course, accelerate 
the dissolution of the metals and produce the peroxides, when 
Ba” or Ca” are present in the solution. When the dissolution of 
the metal is normal, the reaction proceeds as follows : Ag=Ag*+-O; 
0+20-—~0”; H,0+0”—>20H’; or 2Ag+H,0+40,=2Ag"+ 
20H’, ete. K. K. 


Some Properties of the Active Nickel used as Catalyst in 
Organic Chemistry. ANpDR& Brocuet (Compt. rend., 1922, 
175, 1073—1075; cf. this vol., ii, 18).—The pyrophorice property 
of nickel prepared for use as a catalyst is entirely due to occluded 
hydrogen, and if the metal is freed from that gas under conditions 
which maintain in the nickel the property of being readily trans- 
formed into oxide, its catalytic activity remains unimpaired. There 
is no relation between the pyrophoric condition and the catalytic 
efficiency, although the extent of the former is a convenient indi- 
cation of the progress of the preparation of the catalyst. Catalytic 
nickel if washed and dried loses its pyrophoric property; in cases 
in which the catalytic activity is affected by this operation, it may 
be restored by heating for a short time in hydrogen. The author 
appends a brief discussion, from the point of view of employment 
as a catalyst, of the extent and condition of the metallic surface 
and the property of occluding hydrogen. H. J. E. 
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Catalytic Hydrogenation with Nickel. Factors Determin- 
ing Catalytic Activity. R. Tuomas (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1923, 
42, 21—26r).—A description is given of some of the methods 
which may be employed for the preparation of catalytically active 
nickel, and the relative activities of variously prepared nickel 
catalysts in the hydrogenation of oils have been determined. The 
most active catalyst was that obtained by the reduction by means 
of hydrogen at 350—500° of nickel hydroxide precipitated on 
kieselguhr. A nickel catalyst prepared by reduction with charcoal 
at 600°, or by electrical disintegration, or by the decomposition of 
nickel carbonyl was less than one-fourth as active, whilst nickel 
precipitated from its salts by means of aluminium showed only 
about one-sixth of the activity. The author concludes with a 
theoretical discussion as to what are ultimate factors which influence 
catalytic activity, and what form of energy transference occurs 
between the catalyst and reacting substances. It is suggested 
that the catalyst activates a certain. number of molecules of the 
reactants by thermionic emission, and that the bulk of the mole- 
cules are then successively activated by electron emission from 
molecules already in an activated condition through the instru- 
mentality of the catalyst. G. F. M. 


Heterogeneous Catalysis and the Orientation of Adsorbed 
Molecules. H.R. Kruyr and C. F. van Dutn (Proc. K. Akad. 
Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1923, 25, 324—326).—In continuation of 
previous work (A., 1921, ii, 392), the authors find that the reaction 


between aqueous solutions of dibromosuccinic acid (meso- or racemic 
form) and potassium iodide is considerably accelerated in the 
presence of charcoal. The greater acceleration occurred in the 
case of the meso-form, a result in accord with stereochemical 
considerations. The result confirms the conclusion that positive 
contact catalysis is to be anticipated only when the reacting group 
of molecules is directed away from the adsorbent and towards 
the surrounding medium. J.S. G. T. 


A Type of Ideal Electric Atoms. J. L. (Nature, 1922, 110, 
873).—The mathematical solutions arrived at by Hargreaves (this 
vol., ii, 19) give a possible structure for an ideal atomic nucleus of 
the Rutherford type. A. A. E. 


Speculation Concerning the Positive Electron. Horace 
H. Pooxe (Nature, 1923, 111, 15—16).—Lodge’s speculation (A., 
1922, ii, 836) is examined from the point of view of the relative 
abundance of the lighter and heavier elements, the case of hydrogen 
being considered in particular. An immense discrepancy is appar- 
ent. Doubtless, some negative protons would combine with 
previously formed positive complexes, but since about half the 
complex nuclei first formed would be negative, so that some of 
the positive protons would be lost by combination with them, 
these effects would be expected to balance approximately. [If, 
however, it is assumed that when two unequal nuclei combine, the 
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sign of the combination is determined by that of the larger consti- 
tuent, it is conceivable that if the first set of nuclei formed happened 
to be positive, they might so direct the course of subsequent events 
as to lead to the existing distribution of the elements. A. A. E. 


A Laboratory Apparatus for Rapidly Drying Sensitive 
Organic Substances. J. Bouruor (J. Pharm. Chim., 1923, - 
[vii], 27, 23—28).—A tube of glass, 15 cm. long and 30 mm. wide, 
sealed at one end and fitted with a heat-resistant cork at the other, 
carries the substance to be dried in a boat. The tube has two 
slightly narrower tubes attached vertically to its upper surface by 
narrow necks containing plugs of cotton wool, and in the openings 
of these tubes are fitted corks carrying narrow glass tubing termin- 
ated inside, by being drawn out, in narrow hooks, so as to avoid 
violent currents of air impinging on the boat below. The whole 
apparatus can be immersed in an air-bath at the required tem- 
perature, and currents of dried air can be aspirated over the contents 
of the boat at any required pressure. H. K. 


A Simple Check Valve. J. F. Brewster (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 
1923, 15, 32).—A solid rubber stopper is cut about three-quarters 
through at the smali end so that a thin flap of rubber is left to 
serve as the valve leaf. The stopper is then bored, leaving the 
flap intact, to receive a short length of glass tubing which is pushed 
through to within a few mm. of the valve seating. A piece of glass 
tubing of such diameter as to allow free play of the valve flap, but 
at the same time to fit the stoppers tightly, is closed at one end by 
the valve stopper and at the other by a one-hole stopper. The 
contrivance will allow the passage of air or liquid from the direction 
of the valve stopper to the one-hole stopper, but not in the reverse 
direction, and is useful for preventing, amongst other things, a 
“suck back ’’ of water from a water vacuum pump into the apparatus 
during a vacuum distillation, ete. ~ G. F. M. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


A Convenient Method for the Preparation of Aqueous 
Hydrobromic Acid of Constant Boiling Point. J. G. F. 
Druce (Chem. News, 1923, 126, 1)—The method described by 
Pickles (A., 1919, ii, 411) gives rather a dilute acid, and the dis- 
tillation is difficult to carry out without ‘ bumping ”’ taking place. 
The following modification obviates the latter difficulty and gives 
a distillate containing more than 48% of hydrogen bromide: 
10 c.c. of strong sulphuric acid are added to a solution of 15 g. of 
potassium bromide and 02 g. of stannous chloride in 25 c.c. of 
water. After remaining over-night, the clear liquid is decanted 
from the crystals of potassium hydrogen sulphate which have 
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separated, and distilled, the fraction coming over between 120° 
and 125° being collected. The yield is more than 90% of the 


theoretical, and the product contains only a trace of chlorine. 
A. R. P. 


The Structure of the Sulphur Dioxide Molecule. A. 0. 
RANKINE and C. J. Smrru (Proc. Physical Soc., 1922, 35, 33—38).— f 
The authors’ method of determination of the molecular dimensions 
of gaseous molecuies from viscosity measurements (A., 1921, 
ii, 192) has been employed to decide between the relative merits 
of two formule for sulphur dioxide. That proposed by Langmuir, 
O=S—O, should possess the dimensions of a neon—argon—neon 
complex with the components arranged in a line, or arranged so 
that the lines joining the neon to the argon atoms make an angle 
of 135°. The calculated mean collision area of this model is con- 
siderably in excess of that deduced from viscosity measurements, 
0°94 10-5 cm.*. On the other hand, the calculated value for 


s<? is 0°99 10° cm.*, which is in much closer agreement with 


experiment. W. E. G. 


Formation of Sulphur Dioxide from the Sulphates of 
the Alkaline Earths and Iron or Iron Sulphide. F. Martin 
and O. Fucus (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 125, 307—348).—The authors 
found that the alkaline sulphates on being heated with metallic 
iron are completely reduced to the sulphides; this reduction begins 
at temperatures lower than that required in the case of coal. The 
reduction is complete in half an hour at 750° for calcium sulphate, 
at 850° for strontium sulphate, and at about 950° for barium 
sulphate. In the presence of insufficient iron and at about 150° 
higher, a rapid evolution of sulphur dioxide takes place. The 
best conditions for this are, for calcium sulphate the mixture 
16CaSO,+-15Fe, giving 80°, of the theoretical yield of sulphur 
dioxide; for strontium sulphate the mixture 9SrSO,+8Fe, giving 
an 88°9%, yield. These reactions lead to the formation of well 
defined ferrites, 3Ca0,2Fe,0,—Ca,Fe,0,; 2Sr0,Fe,0,—Sr,Fe,0;, 
and BaO,Fe,0,—BaFe,0,. Too little iron leads to the formation 
of alkaline-earth sulphide, too much iron gives also iron sulphide. 
Sulphur dioxide is also evolved by heating the alkaline-earth 
sulphates with iron sulphide; this can be carried out commercially 


by using pyrites to which has been added a little iron oxide. 
W. T. 


Catalytic Hydrogenation of Sulphurous Anhydride. (MLLz) 
MarGAaReT G. TomKinson (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 35—36).— 
When a mixture of dry sulphur dioxide and dry hydrogen is passed 
over finely divided nickel or over nickel sulphide at 400—450°, 
a mixture of water vapour, hydrogen sulphide, and sulphur is 
obtained, and if the gases are passed sufficiently slowly the whole 
of the sulphur dioxide is decomposed. Cobalt sulphide, and, to a 
lesser degree, ferrous sulphide, may also be used as catalysts for the 
hydrogenation. W. 
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Preparation of Sulphuryl Chloride. Lionce Brrr (Bull. 
Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 31, 1264—1270).—Ruff’s method (A., 1902, 
ii, 13), consisting in boiling chlorosulphonic acid with about 1% 
of mercury or mercuric sulphate, is the most practical process for 
the laboratory preparation of sulphuryl chloride, the operation 
being conducted under a reflux condenser kept at about 70°, in 
order to return unchanged chlorosulphonic acid to the flask. For 
the successful conduct of the process, attention must be directed 
to the following important, but hitherto unpublished, points. To 
prevent risk of fracture, the tube of the reflux condenser should 
be of iron connected with the neck of the flask with a stopper of 
asbestos paper and silicate cement, which resists the action of 
chlorosulphonic acid admirably. The top of the iron tube is con- 
nected by means of asbestos thread and silicate to a short glass 
tube leading to a condenser and receiver for the sulphuryl chloride. 
The reaction does not proceed so rapidly as Ruff asserted (loc. cit.), 
and slows down considerably in the latter stages. In one hour a 
40% yield, in three hours 60%, and six hours 75°8% yield was 
obtained, and for this reason, when considerable quantities of 
sulphuryl chloride are required, it is preferable to collect for one 
hour only and then change the flask for another containing a fresh 
charge of chlorosulphonic acid. The latter is conveniently obtained 
by saturating 70° fuming sulphuric acid with hydrogen chloride, 
and distilling. G. F. M. 


Phosphorus. Atrrep Stock (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 125, 
228—234).—A theoretical paper in which the paper of Marckwald 
and Helmholtz (A., 1922, ii, 845) is criticised. The author points 
out that the melting point of phosphorus depends to a very large 
extent on the rate of heating. Ww. s 


Boron Hydrides. Mavrice L. Huceins (J. Physical Chem., 
1922, 26, 833—835).—The author criticises the view held by Stock 
that boron in the boron hydrides is quadrivalent, and puts forward 
structures for the hydrides B,H,, ByH1 9, BgH 2, BygH 4, in which 
boron is regarded as tervalent. These structures are strikingly 
like those adopted for ethylene, butadiene, benzene, and naph- 
thalene, respectively. The hydrogen atoms are held by means of 
four-electron bonds, such as often exist, at least temporarily, in 
unsaturated organic compounds. Each such four-electron bond is 
surrounded by four atoms. J. F.S. 


Preparation of Boron Chloride. C. Mazzrerrr and F. Dr 
Cary (Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 1922, [v], 31, ii, 119—120).—Almost 
quantitative yields of boron chloride were obtained by passing 
dry chlorine through a porcelain tube containing ferro-boron 
heated at about 500°. a. ae Be 


Silicon Hydrides. XI. The Action of Oxygen on SiH, 
and Si,H,. Autrrep Stock and Cart Somreski (Ber., 1922, 
55, [B], 3961—3969).—The oxidation of the simplest hydrides of 
silicon has been studied in the hope that the reaction would provide 
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a more convenient method of obtaining compounds of the types 
SiH,-OH, SiH,O, than is afforded by the hydrolysis of the halides, 
As oxidising agents, oxygen, air, and mixtures of nitrogen and 
oxygen containing less of the latter than air have been used. The 
violence of the reaction is moderated by very slowly adding the 
oxidising agent to an excess of the gaseous hydride under greatly 
diminished pressure and at a temperature varying between —70(” 
and —140°. Measured volumes of the reagents are employed 
and the nature of the volatile products is elucidated by the authors’ 
vacuum process. The necessary apparatus is fully figured and 
described in the original text. Reaction invariably occurs immedi- 
ately and, in spite of the precautions described above, is frequently 
explosive. The products consist of unchanged hydride (including 
SiH, during the oxidation of Si,H,), nitrogen (and argon) when air 
or artificial mixtures of nitrogen and oxygen are used (the oxygen 
is invariably consumed completely), a considerable quantity of 
free hydrogen, water, and, in certain cases, small quantities of 
volatile silicon compounds formed during the oxidation. In 
addition, a colourless, non-volatile residue which generally con- 
tains brown particles is produced. This consists partly of compact 
crusts formed near the point of entry of the oxidising agent, partly 
of a fog in the interior of the reaction vessel, and partly of a uniform, 
vitreous deposit on the whole wall of the vessel. The colourless 
components are fairly readily dissolved by very dilute alkali and 
appear to consist of substances such as polymeric prosiloxan 
(SiH,O),, silicoformic anhydride, [(SiHO),O],, etc.; the brown 
components contain silicon and possibly highly condensed silicon 
hydrides poor in hydrogen; they appear to be formed chiefly 
when the action is accompanied by considerable local heating and a 
deficiency of oxygen. 

In spite of variation in the temperature and in the degree of 
dilution of the oxygen, the reaction occurs fairly uniformly. The 
oxidation proceeds beyond the stage SiH,°OH, since the presence 
of (SiH,),0 in more than traces could not be established and the 
stability of the gas is such that it could not have escaped detection. 
The main derivatives of silicon produced during the oxidation are 
the polymeric forms of SiH,0, OH-SiHO, Si0(OH),, etc. The water 
is regarded as produced from hydroxylated silicon compounds which 
become decomposed as the temperature is allowed to become 
atmospheric, thus SiH,(OH),—> SiH,O+H,O. The liberation of 
, free hydrogen is surprising. In those cases in which elementary 
silicon is deposited, a part of it is doubtless due to the thermal 
decomposition of monosilane. Its production is not due to a 
secondary hydrolysis of silane, or its primary oxidation products 
by water formed during the reaction. It appears to be a primary 
product of the oxidation: SiH,-+-O=SiH,O+H,; a reaction of 
this type is unusual and apparently due to the preponderating affinity 
of silicon for oxygen. 

The production of hydrogen accounts for the peculiarities observed 
during the combustion of silicon hydrides, which differs markedly 
in its violence from similar cases of spontaneous ignition such as 
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the quiet inflammation of phosphorus hydride. The process con- 
sists of the following successive steps: inception of oxidation, 
liberation of hydrogen, formation of a mixture of oxygen and 
hydrogen, and ignition of the latter when the temperature has 
been raised sufficiently by the heat of the reaction. H. W. 


Theory of the Structure and Polymorphism of Silica. 
Ropert B. Sosman (J. Franklin Inst., 1922, 194, 741—764).—A 
theory of the molecular structure of the various forms of silica is 
advanced. It is suggested that the silica atom-triplet maintains 
a certain degree of individuality in its amorphous and crystalline 
states, as well as in its compounds, and the freedom of the oxygen 
atoms to change their positions with respect to the silicon is re- 
stricted. The triplets are assumed to assemble into chains or 
threads in the liquid and glassy states, and a thread structure 
persists in the crystalline states. The three principal crystalline 
modifications (cristobalite, tridymite, quartz) are built up by com- 
bining the threaded triplets in three different ways, the connexion 
between the threads being through the oxygen atoms, and it is 
maintained by the sharing of electrons. The high-low («—8) 
inversions in all the forms are thought to be due to the same under- 
lying mechanism, namely, a change in the state of motion of certain 
electron orbits, resulting from increased thermal vibration of the 
atoms, whereby the shape of the silica triplet and the relative 
positions of the two oxygen atoms are suddenly altered. The 
theory gives a satisfactory explanation for many silica phenomena, 
such as the minimum in the temperature—volume curve of silica 
glass, the relation between the specific heats of the crystalline 
forms, the fact that natural quartz formed at a high temperature is 
always homogeneous, whilst low-temperature vein quartz is right- 
and left-twinned, etc. G. F. M. 


The Constitution of the Silicates. G. TammMann (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1922, 125, 301—306).—The author finds that the mole- 
cular specific heats of the silicates are additive, and concludes 
that the molecules are independent and at temperatures far re- 
moved from their melting point do not vibrate appreciably. This 
conclusion is supported by the fact that only in the neighbourhood 
of the melting point do isomorphous complex substances diffuse 
into one another visibly. In solution, silicates undergo hydrolysis, 
and this therefore gives no definite information as to the molecules 
which exist in the solid. The structure of molten silicates cannot 
be investigated. The complex silicates differ from the carbon 
compounds in that they are decomposed in solution and in the 
fused state, and the molecular theory of organic chemistry finds no 
application in the chemistry of silicates. Ws me 


The [Suggested] Formation of Helium and Neon in Dis- 
charge Tubes containing Hydrogen. A. Prurri and E. Boaeto- 
Lera (Mem. Accad. Lincei, 1921, [v], 13, 687—701).—Full details 
of work a summary of which has already appeared (cf. Piutti, this 
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vol., ii, 20, and also Piutti and Cardoso, A., 1920, ii, 311; Baly, 
Annual Report, 1914, 45; 1920, 29, 30). T. H. P. 
The Rectilinear Diameter of Neon. E. Marutas, C. A, 
CROMMELIN, and H. KamertincH Onnes (Compt. rend., 1922, 
175, 933—935).—The density of neon was studied between its 
critical temperature (—228°71°) and its normal boiling point 
(—245°92°). From the experimental values obtained, the angular 
coefficient of the diameter was found to be «=—0°00716146, a 
notably high figure. At the critical temperature the critical 
density is calculated to be d,=0°4835, whilst the critical coefficient 
is (RT'.d,)/p,=3°249, the smallest value yet obtained experimentally 
with the exception of that for helium. The general conclusion is 


drawn that neon follows the law of rectilinear diameter. 
H. J. E. 


Electrical Preparation of Solid Alkali Amalgams in 
Quantity. Pavut M. Gresy and James R. Wirxurow (J. Ind. 
Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 57—60).—Kerp’s method (A., 1898, ii, 516; 
1900, ii, 656) for the electrical preparation of amalgams can be 
much simplified and improved by allowing the mercury at the 
bottom of the cell as well as that from the flowing jet to receive 
current. In this way, the current can be increased to a very great 
extent with a corresponding reduction in manipulation and in 
the time of the run. If the current be led out at the tip of the 
jet tube a single jet tube with a stop-cock can be used instead of 
the changeable jets used by Kerp. It was also found that it is 
not necessary to work in an atmosphere of hydrogen in order to 
produce a pure product. Smith and Bennett’s method (A., 1909, 
ii, 663; 1910, ii, 500) can be improved by strongly cooling the 
electrolyte when used for the preparation of sodium amalgam, and 
also by forcing the current. If a suitable diaphragm could be 
found which was unacted on by solutions of alkali hydroxides, or 
by the amalgams themselves, and, whilst offering a low electrical 
resistance, was a non-conductor, Shepherd’s method (A., 1903, 
ii, 210) would undoubtedly be the best, but no suitable material 
could be found. It is pointed out, in ‘conclusion, that all solid 
alkali metal amalgams are lighter than mercury, and not heavier, 
as recorded by Kerp. G. F. M. 


Isomorphism of Potassium Fluoborate and Permanganate. 
Ferruccio ZAMBONINI (Aiti R. Accad. Lincei, 1922, [v], 31, ii, 67— 
73).—The author claims priority over Barker (T., 1912, 101, 2484) 
for his discovery of the isomorphism between potassium fluoborate 
and perchlorate (Z. Kryst. Min., 1905, 41, 60). In order to ascer- 
tain whether alkali fluoborates are isomorphous with, or merely 
exhibit crystallographic relations towards, alkali perchlorates and 
permanganates, the author has examined the crystals deposited 
from a solution containing equal weights of potassium fluoborate 
and permanganate. Mixed crystals of the fluoborate type, con- 
taining at most 0-4°% of the permanganate, are formed, but on 
the permanganate side the miscibility is practically zero. 


T. H. P. 
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Crystalline Form of Trihydrated Sodium Chlorite. Errorr 
ArtIni (Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 1922, [v], 34, ii, 65—67).—This salt, 
NaClO,,3H,O (cf. Levi, A., 1922, ii, 567), crystallises in the triclinic 
system: a:b: c=0-4041 : 1: 0-6353, «=103° 43-5’, B=119° 3’, 
and y=81° 46-5’. ae ee 


Purification of Sodium Hyposulphite : A Modification of 
Jellinek’s Method. Watrer G. CurisTiansEN and ARTHUR 
J. Norton (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 1126—1128).—An 
apparatus is described by means ‘of which sodium hyposulphite 
of 98-3% purity can be rapidly obtained in 42% yield from the 
commercial article by a modification of Jellinek’s procedure. It 
consists essentially of a source of carbon dioxide, connected, on 
the one hand, with a bottle cemented with litharge and glycerol 
into a Biichner filter, the bottom of the bottle being removed and 
replaced with canvas and hardened filter-paper, and, on the other, 
with a litre bottle, standing in a 2-litre beaker which serves as 
a water-bath, and provided with a combined stirring and filtering 
device. The latter consists of an inverted glass funnel sealed on 
to a glass tube which acts also as the shaft of the stirrer. The 
whole apparatus is exhausted and filled with carbon dioxide, the 
solution of commercial hyposulphite in freshly distilled water is 
introduced into the Buchner filter, and the clear yellow filtrate 

is passed by the gas pressure into an intermediate receiver and 
is into the litre bottle previously charged with the requisite 
quantity of sodium chloride. The stirrer is set in motion for about 
thirty minutes to ensure complete solution of the salt and pre- 
cipitation of the hydrated hyposulphite. The washing, dehydration, 
and drying of the precipitate is carried out as in Jellinek’s method 
(A., 1911, ii, 278). The ferricyanide method was found superior 
to either the copper or silver methods for the estimation of the 
purity of the product. G. F. M. 


Sodium Chromite. Ericu MULurer (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 
35, 557—558).—Chromium hydroxide was precipitated from a 
solution of a chromic salt by ammonia, dried over sulphuric acid, 
shaken with sodium hydroxide of different concentrations, and the 
concentration of chromium determined from time to time. The 
presence of hydroxide in solution begins to be noticeable with 
5N-sodium hydroxide solution. The hydroxide used contained 
about 6 mol. of water to 1 mol. of chromium trioxide. The amount 
of hydroxide dissolved was found to be dependent on the time 
the mixture was agitated, rising to a maximum and after this 
decreasing to an almost constant value. The minimum solubility 
set in after from ten to fourteen days. The chromium seems to 
exist in solution as a complex ion, and not as a colloid. It is con- 


sidered that a tervalent chromium salt of sodium is formed. 
H. M. 


Ammoniacal Silver Fluoride. Drrvin and OLmER (Compt. 
rend., 1922, 175, 1058—1061; cf. Gore, Chem. News, 1870, 
21, 28; Bruni and Levi, A., 1916, ii, 482, 617).—Anhydrous 
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silver fluoride dissolved in cold concentrated ammonia solution 
and the solution evaporated first in a vacuum, then at normal 
pressure over concentrated sulphuric acid, yielded colourless ortho. 
rhombic prisms having the composition AgF,2NH,,2H,O. Light 
slowly decomposes this substance, but it may be preserved un- 
changed in the dark. It is very soluble in water, the solubility 
increasing on addition of ammonia, and although the solubility 
in alcohol is increased by the presence of water, addition of alcohol 
to the aqueous solution does not result in precipitation. Dry 
ammonia gas is without action on the crystals; if placed in a 
vacuum over sulphuric acid, they lose water, and when the an- 
hydrous state is reached loss of ammonia takes place. On being 
heated, ammoniacal silver fluoride detonates, the products including 
nitrogen, finely divided silver, and ammonium fluoride. The 
authors suggest that the decomposition may be represented by 
the equation 3(AgF,2NH,,2H,0) —> Ag,N+3NH,F+2NH,+ 6H,0, 
with subsequent breaking up of the silver nitride into its elements, 
H. J. E. 


The Dissociation of Calcium Sulphate at High Temper- 
atures. P. P. Bupnikov and J. K. Syrxrin (Chem. Zitg., 1923, 
47, 22)—Samples of calcium sulphate were heated to constant 
weight at temperatures of from 800° to 1375° and the proportion 
of calcium oxide in the product was determined in each case. After 
heating at 1000°, only 0-21°%, of calcium oxide was present, at 
1300°, 3-00°%, and at 1375°, 98-67%. Above 1300° the salt melts 


and a vigorous evolution of fumes takes place corresponding with 
almost complete decomposition. P 


Valency. XIX. The Ammonia Compounds of Barium 
Halides. Gustav F. Hurtig and WmHetm Martin (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1922, 125, 269—280).—The following ammonia compounds 
were found to exist, BaCl,,83NH,; BaBr,,8NH,; BaBr,,4NH;; 
BaBr,,2NH,;; BaBr,,NH,; Bal,,10ONH,; Bal,,9NH,; Bal,,8NH,; 
Bal,,6NH,; Bal,,4NH,, and Bal,,2NH,. The method of investig- 
ation was the same as before (cf. A., 1920, ii, 293 and 318). The 
dissociation temperature at which the pressure equals 100 mm. is 
given in each case, and also the heat of formation as calculated 
by Nernst’s formula. W. T. 


Complex Magnesium Salts. III. G. Spacu and R. Ripay 
(Bulet. Societ. Sirinte Cluj, 1922, 1, 267—283; from Chem. Zentr., 
1922, iii, 1046—1047; cf. this vol., i, 96)—Monoaquopentammine- 
magnesium chloride, [Mg(NH5);,H,O,]Cl,, prepared by passing 
ammonia into a solution of magnesium chloride in absolute alcohol 
at the ordinary temperature, is a colourless, crystalline powder. 
The following are also mentioned : hexamminemagnesium bromide, 
a white, crystalline powder ; teira-aquodiamminemagnesium sulphate, 
[Mg(NH,).(H,O),]SO,, a crystalline powder; triaquotriammine- 
magnesium sulphate, [Mg(NH5)3(H,0),)SO,, colourless crystals; 
diaquodiamminemagnesium sulphate, [Mg(NH5).(H,O).|SO,, white 
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powder ; triaquopiperidinemagnesium sulphate, 

; [Mg(C;NH,;)(H,0)3)SO,, ; 
a slightly green substance ; penta-aquobenzylaminemagnesium sulph- 
ate, a white, crystalline powder. G. W. R. 


The Solidification of the System MgCl,-KCl-BaCl,. J. 
VALENTIN (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 1061—1063).—A thermal 
study of the three salts was made and the results are shown in 
aseries of diagrams. Two compounds, MgCl,,KCl and BaCl,,2KCl, 
are formed, so that the complete triangular diagram is divided 
into five regions, each corresponding with the deposition of a pure 
substance and contains three triple points. H. J. E. 


A Simple Method for the Preparation of Highly Phos- 
phorescent Zinc Sulphide. Jvuiius Scumipr (Ber., 1922, 55, 
[B], 3988—3989).—Equal weights of pure zinc sulphate and sodium 
acetate are dissolved in water and the hot solution is treated with 
hydrogen sulphide until the precipitation of the zinc is complete. 
The zine sulphide is washed by decantation and finally completely 
on the filter, after which it is dried on the water-bath. The 
product (200 g.) is moistened uniformly with a solution of mag- 
nesium chloride (20 g.), calcium chloride (10 g.), strontium chloride 
(10 g.), and crystalline barium chloride (10 g.) in water (200 c.c.) 
to which 0-04 g. of ammonium tungstate dissolved in 10 c.c. of 
water has been added. The mixture with the zine sulphide is 
evaporated to dryness with occasional stirring on the water-bath. 
The product is slowly heated to redness in a crucible (the operation 
should require about an hour) and maintained at this temperature 
during thirty to forty minutes, after which it is allowed to cool 
in the furnace. The soluble salts are removed by water and the 
residual zinc sulphide is dried on the water-bath. It exhibits a 
strong, green fluorescence. 

Mixtures of salts other than those described have little influence 
on the strength but considerable effect on the colour of the phos- 
phorescent light and the readiness with which the phosphorescent 
effect is excited by illumination, Réntgen rays, or radioactive 
materials. Most metallic salts induce a green phosphorescence, 
but that caused by manganese is yellow (cf. Hofmann and Dacca, 
A., 1904, ii, 690). Phosphorescence appears to be weakened or 
completely inhibited by metallic salts, which give dark coloured 
or black sulphides (cf. MacDougall, Stewart, and Wright, T., 1917, 
111, 663). H. W. 


Action of Natural Waters onLead. Joun C. TuReEsH (Analyst, 
1922, 47, 459—468, 500—505).—The presence of varying quantities 
of silicates, carbonates, sulphates, and salts of organic acids, 
together with the organic acid and free carbon dioxide, causes 
the differences observed in the action of natural waters on lead. 
Silicates prevent the oxidation of lead, iron, and aluminium, and 
moorland water after treatment with sodium silicate ceases to act 


on lead. W. P. S. 
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Complex Salts of Copper and Thallium. G. Cannuni 
(Gazzetila, 1922, 52, ii, 266—270).—The following complex com. 
pounds, analogous to the simplest types of those of the alkali 
elements (cf. Rosenheim and Steinhauser, A., 1900, ii, 653), ere 
described: TI,Cu(SO,),.,6H,O, blue crystals; T1,Cu(SO5)., yellow 
powder; CuSO ;,3Cu,S0O,,TI,80,, cinnabar-red crystals, dissolving 
in aqueous ammonia to a blue solution; TI,Cu(S,0,)3, a straw- 
yellow, microcrystalline powder. No more than one compound 
corresponding with one and the same series was obtained, in spite 
of variation of the conditions of formation. ae es Bs 


The Vapour Tension of some Copper-—Zinc Alloys in the 
Solid State. Lfon Gurtiet and Marcen Batiay (Compt. rend., 
1922, 175, 1057—1058).—The rate of volatilisation of zinc from 
copper-zine alloys depends on the temperature and on the nature 
of the surrounding atmosphere. When the latter can exhibit 
oxidising properties, the surface film of oxide mechanically retards 
loss of zinc from the alloy, whilst in an atmosphere of carbon 
monoxide, nitrogen, or hydrogen no film is formed and the tem- 
perature alone is the controlling factor. In such cases, the vapour 
pressures observed cannot be represented as a linear function of 
the atomic percentage of dissolved copper, as the alloys used 
(Cu=55-20%, Zn=44-75°%) were not dilute solutions of copper 
in zinc. Raoult’s law, therefore, does not hold. H. J. E. 


Solubility of Halides of Univalent Copper in Sodium Thio- 
sulphate. G. CaNnNERI and R. Lucntni (Gazzetia, 1922, 52, 
ii, 261—266).—In the compounds originating when cuprous halides 
are dissolved in ammonium thiosulphate solution, the univalent 
copper apparently exerts its co-ordinating power, not merely 
towards the thiosulphuric radicle, but also towards the halogen. 

To the compounds formed, which have the general formula, 
CuX,NH,X,4(NH,),S,0,, where X represents a halogen atom or 
the thiocyanogen radicle (cf. Rosenheim and Steinhiuser, A., 
1900, ii, 653), Werner (‘‘ Neuere Anschauungen,” 1913, 168) 
ascribed the formula E ad |exHy), R in this case representing 
Cu. On the basis of this formula, the integrity of the nucleus 
within the brackets should not be diminished by replacement of 
the ammonium residue by an atom of an alkali element of similar 
chemical character such as sodium. There seems, therefore, to be 
no reason sufficient to explain the difference in behaviour between 
the ammonium salts and those of other alkali metals other than 
the varying solvent power on the cuprous halides. 

The authors find that sodium thiosulphate, fused in its own 
water of crystallisation, dissolves considerable proportions of 
freshly prepared cuprous halides and cuprous thiocyanate, the 
following salts being formed: CuCl,5Na,8,0,; CuBr,5Na,8,03; 
CuBr,Cu,8,0,,9Na,8,0,; CuBr,5Na,8,0,,Nal ; 2CuCNS,5Na,8,0s. 

To these compounds, which form white crystals unaffected by 
the action of light, and give clear, colourless, aqueous solutions, 
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the following formule, analogous to those attributed by Werner 
to the complexes formed by ammonium thiosulphate, might be 


ig ae a ee ee ee 
ascribed : | Cu.s'o, [Sus | Cu "(S205)5 hon | Oa S04 a0 Nad 
[cu I Ine : | Cu (C 0, Ne 

(S:03)¢ |Naj,’ (S,03)5 |Na,¢' 


such hypothetical structural formulz cannot, however, be supported 
by experimental data other than the colour of the salts, this 
indicating that the cuprous ion forms part of a complex radicle 
constituted of groupings in such condition that they exhibit 
increased resistance to react with their specific reagents. The 
dissociating action exerted by water on these complex compounds 
prevents physical measurements of any value in this connexion 
being made. pe ee 


The Preparation of Metallic Phosphides by the Action of 
Hydrogen Phosphide on Solutions of Metallic Salts. A. 
BRuKL (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 125, 252—256; cf. Moser and 
Brukl, A., 1922, ii, 393).—Mercurous phosphide, PHg,, is obtained 
when hydrogen phosphide is allowed to react on a solution of 
mercurous sulphate in dilute sulphuric acid, as a black, amorphous 
precipitate; it is rapidly oxidised by the oxygen of the air, and 
gradually by dilute nitric acid. Phosphine is gradually evolved 
by the action of cold concentrated hydrochloric acid, but much 
more rapidly by the action of the hot acid; with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, sulphur dioxide is evolved. The compound is not 
explosive. Pure mercuric phosphide, P,Hgs;, can be obtained by 
the action of a solution of mercuric chloride in ether on hydrogen 
phosphide; it is a dark brown solid, becoming grey on exposure 
to air. In the cold, water, alkalis, and dilute acids are without 
action, but on warming phosphine is evolved; it is oxidised in 
the cold by dilute nitric acid. 

A solution of lead acetate in alcohol reacts with phosphine to 
form a black, flocculent precipitate of lead phosphide, P,Pbs, an 
unstable compound decomposed in the cold by water and alkalis. 

Cadmium phosphide, P,Cds, obtained as a black, flocculent 
precipitate by the action of phosphine on an ammoniacal solution 
of cadmium sulphate, is unstable, and yields hydrogen phosphide 
when treated with dilute hydrochloric acid. It is very vigorously 
oxidised by concentrated nitric acid. Its reactions are similar 
to those of lead phosphide. Wak. 


Alloys of Iron and Aluminium. N. Kurnakov, G. UrRasov, 
and A. Griacortnv (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 125, 207—227, and 
J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1918, 50, 270).—The system iron— 
aluminium was studied by (1) thermal analysis, (2) the micro- 
structure of the alloys, and (3) the electrical conductivity and 
hardness. In the interval 32-1—39-5 atom. °/ iron the endothermic 
compound, Al,Fe,, crystallises from the fused mass; below 
1100°, this decomposes into the «- and §-solutions of aluminium 
in iron. Between 24-2 and 34 atom. % iron there exists a stable 
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phase, which the authors call the 6 phase, having properties very 
different from those of the adjoining phases. This crystalline 
phase corresponds with the maximum change in properties of the 
system iron-aluminium; it possesses the minimum electrical 
conductivity and temperature coefficient, the maximum hardnesy, 
and it is extremely brittle. The authors regard it as a chemical 
individual of variable composition (cf. Kurnakov and_Shent. 
schuschny, A., 1913, ii, 190). W. T. 


Reducing Action of Ferrous Hydroxide. Susumu Mryamor 
(Japan J. Chem., 1922, 4, 57—80, and Sci. Papers Inst. Phys. Chem. 
Research, 1922, 1, 31—55).—An English translation of the paper 
previously published in Japanese (cf. A., 1922, ii, 647). The 
expression A =c4-4/?(1+-0-79C,oq) in the earlier paper should be 
replaced by K=c4-3/7(1+-0-79U gon): K. K. 


The Higher Oxide of Cobalt. Owrn Ruys Howe tt (1, 
1923, 123, 65—71). 


Triple Nitrites of Bivalent Cobalt. V. Currica and IM. 
PAOLETTI (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, ii, 279—286; cf. following abstract). 
—The analytical data given by Erdmann (J. pr. Chem., 1866, 97, 
-385) for the three triple nitrites, Co(NO,).,Ba[Ca,Sr](NO,).,2KNO,, 
‘being incomplete, the authors have prepared and analysed these 
‘compounds, as well as various other triple nitrites of cobalt. The 
above three complex nitrites form dirty yellow powders stable in 
the air and may be regarded as salts of one and the same complex 
quadrivalent ion, Co(NO,),. The latter is, however, not stable in 
presence of water, in contact with which the salts yield an insoluble 
golden-yellow compound, K,Co(NO,),, the stable cobaltonitrous 
ion being hence [Co(NO,),]’’”’. The high value of the active mass 
of the ion [NO,] present in the conditions of the reaction in which 
the triple salt originates tends to displace the equilibrium 
[Co(NO,),]-+2NO,’ — [Co(NO,),]’” towards the right, a dis- 
placement in the same sense, that is, towards the formation of 
undissociated molecules of the triple nitrite, being determined 
also in the equilibrium [Co(NO,),]’”’+2K"°+Ca(or Ba,Ca) = 


Co(NO,)¢ G2. These cobalt compounds are analogous in con- 


position to the corresponding nickel compounds, but exhibit greater 
stability towards the dissociating action of water, the co-ordin- 
ation valency representing a far stronger linking in this case. If 
the potassium is displaced by thallium, a salt of analogous com- 
position is obtained, but when sodium is introduced the composi- 
tion is changed. Triple cobalt zinc (cadmium, mercury) potassium 
nitrites have also been obtained, these being stable in dry al 


and of the formula | Co(N O2)« =. 
ams 
The salts described and analysed are: cobalt calcium potassium 
nitrite ; cobalt barium thallium nitrite ; cobalt barium sodium nitrite, 


Co(NO,).,2Ba(NO,),,NaNO,, a dirty green powder; cobalt zinc 
potassium nitrite, 2Co(NO,),Zn(NOg)o,6KNO,, dirty yellow; coball 
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cadmium potassium nitrite, pale chestnut, and cobalé mercuric 
potassium nitrite, rather deeper chestnut precipitate. T. H. P. 


Triple Nitrites of Nickel. V. Currica and G. CAROBBI 
(Gazzetta, 1922, 52, ii, 270—279; cf. A., 1922, ii, 448).—Both the 
double and triple nitrites of nickel undergo profound ionic scission 
immediately on contact with water, the supposed ion, [Ni(NOg,).]’””’, 
being hence classified with the ‘“‘ imperfect ’’ complex ions. Hence 
in the passage of these salts into solution, the mobility of the con- 
stituent simple ions predominates over the co-ordinating action 
exerted in such conditions by the nickel. In general, accumulation 
of electronegative radicles in a complex ion is accompanied by 
increase in the extent of the ionic dissociation of its salts. With 
the complex nitrites, the large number of NO, radicles displaces 
the electrolytic equilibrium, [Ni(NO,),|K, — 4K°+[Ni(NO,),.]’”, 
almost completely towards the right, and the equilibrium 
[Ni(NO,),]’’’ = Ni(NO,),+4NO,’ must also undergo displace- 
ment in the same sense. The results of cryoscopic measurements 
in water of some of the double and triple nitrites of nickel show, 
indeed, the almost exclusive presence of simple ions, the nickel 
nitrite molecules alone remaining undissociated. The following 
triple nitrites have been prepared. 


Nickel mercuric potassium nitrite, | Ni(NO,), | 2 forms dark 


green, almost black, crystals, and gives a green, aqueous solution. 
Cryoscopic measurements indicate decomposition into seven ions. 

Two nickel mercuric thallium nitrites of the respective composi- 
tions: 3Ni(NO,).,Hg(NO,).,6TINO,, orange-yellow crystals, and 
2Ni(NO,).,Hg(NO,).,8TINO,, are obtained according to the experi- 
mental conditions employed. 

Nickel zinc potassium nitrite, 2[Ni(NO,),]K,,Zn(NO,)., forms a 
flesh-red, microcrystalline mass. 

A chestnut-brown nickel uranyl thallium nitrite was prepared, 
but no simple formula could be derived from the results of its 
analysis. 

Nickel cobalt potassium nitrite is a greenish-yellow salt of the 
formula 


2K} Co(NO,)« | | Co(NO.)s |? or 2K,| Co(NO,)« | | Ni(NO,), |G2. 


Nickel cobalt thallium nitrite is a dark red salt which, when 
treated with water, leaves undissolved the orange-red complex, 
T,Co(NO,),. Its formula is probably [ 'o(NO,)¢ [x72 4TINOp. 


Unsuccessful attempts were made to prepare a nickel magnesium 
potassium nitrite. it te A 


Some New Series of Phosphotungstates. F. Keurmann 
and R. Metiet (Helv. Chim. Acta, 5, 942—944)—When a very 
concentrated solution of a mixture of sodium tungstate and phos- 
phate is acidified faintly with acetic acid, at the end of a few days 
amass of crystals separates containing two salts. One of these 
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can be freed from the other by washing with cold water, in which 
the first is sparingly soluble. This salt, which cannot be recrystal- 
lised, has the composition corresponding with the formula 
14Na,0,5P,0,,19W0O,,aq or 29Na,0,10P,0;,39WO,,aq. ‘The second 
salt is readily soluble in cold water and forms supersaturated 
solutions which may not crystallise for months. The salt corre. 
sponds with the formula 3Na,0,P,0;,6WO,,aq., representing the 
simplest series of phosphotungstates. A sodium salt described 
by Scheibler (Ber., 1872, 5, 801) was thought to belong to a 
P,0,,6WO, series, but is now shown to belong to the series 
3M,0,P,0;,7WO.,,aq. It is proposed to continue the study of 
these three new series of phosphotungstates. E. H. R. 


Properties of Tin, Especially the Density. R. Horrmany 
and W. Strauu (Metall. u. Erz., 1923, 20, 5—8).—Tin of 99°8% 
purity produced from Bolivian ore at the Wilhelmsburg Works 
was found to have d} 7°312 in a vacuum and d? 7°311.  [Cf. 
J.S.C.I., 1923, Feb.] A. R. P. 


The Equilibrium in the Reduction of Tin Dioxide by Carbon 
Monoxide. W. FrarnkeL and K. Snipiscuski (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1922, 125, 235—252)—The equilibrium Sn0,+2CO = 
Sn+2CO, was studied. It was found that the same equilibrium 
was reached from both sides, and it was independent of the 
amount and composition of the solid phases. The equilibrium 
concentration of carbon monoxide increases gradually with in- 
creasing temperature up to 900°, and then suddenly increases 
very rapidly. The temperature coefficient was studied; at 500°, 
equilibrium sets in after some weeks, whereas at 600° equilibrium 
is reached in a few days. 

An improved method for the preparation of stannous oxide 
consists in dissolving stannous chloride in the least amount of 
hot concentrated hydrochloric acid, and gradually adding sodium 
hydroxide solution until the solution reacts alkaline towards 
phenolphthalein; the resulting milky liquid is then kept boiling 
in a bath of saturated sodium chloride solution. In a few hours 


a blue, lustrous powder is obtained; this is then washed and dried. 
W. T. 


Composition of Micelle. I. Stannic Acid Peptised by 
Alkali. Ropert WIntTGREN (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 103, 
238—259).—Electrical conductivity and transport measurements 
have been carried out with stannic acid sols which have been 
peptised by alkali and also with the filtrates from these obtained 
by ultrafiltration. From these measurements by Ducleaux’s 
method (A., 1905, ii, 432), the portion of the conductivity and of 
the transport which is due to the micellar portion of the sol has 
been calculated, and from Zsigmondy’s conception of the qualitative 
composition of the micelle an attempt has been made to apply 
Kohlrausch’s law of the independent migration of ions to inorganic 
colloid ions by regarding the micellar ions as ordinary multivalent 
ions. From the conductivity values the mean quantitative com- 
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which position of the micella equivalent has been approximately deter- 
‘ystal- mined, that is, the number of molecules of stannic oxide contained 
rmula § in one equivalent of colloidal stannic acid. This quantity has been 
econd F termed the equivalent aggregation. Further, from the conductivity 
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determinations it is shown, in agreement with Varga’s calculations 
from transport measurements (Kolloid Chem. Beihefte, 1919, 11, 25), 
that a measurable large quantity of the alkali used for peptisation 
is enclosed in the micelle. The amount of enclosed alkali and the 
equivalent aggregation may be obtained indirectly from the trans- 
port measurements, and the quantities so obtained agree within 
a very little with those obtained from conductivity measurements 
and with those obtained by Varga. That considerable quantities 
of alkali are enclosed is shown by the fact that at the cathode, 
instead of an increase in alkali concentration occurring, a decrease 
is actually found. From the decrease in alkali concentration the 
amount enclosed can also be calculated and the quantity so obtained 
agrees well with the quantity obtained by the other methods. 
With increasing alkali content the equivalent aggregation decreases, 
as also does the percentage of enclosed alkali. On account of the 
small value of the conductivity of the sols with small alkali content, 
the composition can only be regarded as correct in respect of its 
order, and not as to its actual value. An example of the composi- 
tion of a stannic acid sol examined is expressed as follows : 


(1865810, 8°83K,0: #H,OSn0,H" )y-+nK", 
J. FS. 


Magnetic Analysis of the Stannic Acids. Pau Pascau 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 1063—1065; cf. this vol., ii, 25).— 
The theoretical values of the molecular magnetic susceptibilities 
of the acids Sn(OH), and SnO(OH),, calculated from those of 
stannates, methylstannonic acid, and metallic tin were compared 
with those obtained experimentally from stannic acids prepared 
by various methods. The results indicate that the acids are not 
definite compounds, but mixtures of anhydrous stannic oxide with 
water. H. J. E. 


Zirkite Ore. J. G. THompson (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 
812—-832)—The mineral zirkite, an impure zirconium dioxide 
containing silica, iron, and titanium, has been investigated with 
the object of making it suitable for use as a refractory. It is 
shown that 90—95°% of the silicon may be removed from the 
mineral by heating a mixture of the ore and carbon to a tem- 
perature above 2220° in an electric furnace. The best results 
are obtained by heating a mixture of the ore and coke in an arc 
furnace, the amount of carbon being approximately that required 
to transform only the silicon into carbide. If carbon in excess of 
this amount is used the separation of silicon is less complete, due 
to the formation of stable double carbides of silicon and zirconium. 
It is suggested that if the above treatment is followed by the 
removal of iron by treatment with chlorine a product, impure 
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zirconia, is obtained which is sufficiently refractory for most 
purposes. Zirconium carbide is shown to be exceedingly refractory, 
and infusible in a 40—50 kw. arc, but its use as a refractory is 
restricted, because it is necessary to protect it from oxidation. 
The various methods of analysis of zirconium compounds are 
discussed and a method for the estimation of zirconium, silicon, 
titanium, and iron in zirkite is outlined. J. F. S. 


The Missing Element of Atomic Number 72. D. Costz 
and G. Hrvesy (Nature, 1923, 111, 79)—From theoretical con. 
siderations, it is probable that the element of atomic number 72 
is not a rare-earth metal, but a homologue of zirconium. Further, 
the conclusions of Dauvillier (A., 1922, ii, 463) and of Urbain (A, 
1911, ii, 115) are considered not to be justified, since it appears 
that the quantity of the element in the sample examined by the 
former by an X-ray spectroscopic method must have been so 
small that its identity with the element claimed to have been 
detected by the latter in the same sample by optical and magnetic 
examination is improbable. The only lines, L«, and L8,, detected 
by Dauvillier were extremely faint, and the wave-lengths given 
are about 4X.u. (1X.u.—107!! cm.) smaller than those obtained by 
a rational interpolation in the wave-length tables of Hjalmar 
and Coster for the elements in the neighbourhood of atomic 
number 72. The authors have, however, by in¥estigation of the 
X-ray spectrum of extractions of zirconium minerals, detected 
the lines La,;=1565°5, «,=—1576, 8,;=1371°4, 8,=—1323°7, B= 
1350°2, y;=1177 X.u., which must be ascribed to the element of 
atomic number 72. The La and Lf lines exactly agree with the 
anticipated mutual distance and relative intensity, and the wave- 
lengths all agree within one X.u. with those obtained by inter- 
polation. A sample of a Norwegian zirconium mineral was estim- 
ated to contain at least 1°% of the new element, whilst ordinary 
zirconium probably contains 0°01—0°1%. Experiments are in 
progress to isolate the new element, for which the name “ hafnium” 
is proposed, and to determine its chemical properties. [Cf. Scott, 
T., 1923, 123, 311.] A. A. E. 


The Anode Oxidation of Gold. Fr. Jmrsa and Or. BuRYANEK 
(Chem. Listy, 16, 299—305; cf. A., 1922, ii, 713).—A strong 
current was passed through a cell having a gold anode, and dilute 
sulphuric acid as electrolyte. After twenty-four hours the current 
was stopped, and the back #.M.F. of the anode measured. For 
the cell Au|Au,0O,,NH,SO,|NH,SO,,H,|Pt this was +1:24 volts 
at 18°. The same voltage was obtained whether the anode was 
prepared in the dark, or in the light of a mercury-vapour lamp, 
and reduction of the strength of acid from normal to N/1000 made 
no difference to this result. The rates of polarisation of gold 
anodes, using currents of 0°02 and of 0°5 milliampere/cm.? were 
next measured, and the results shown on a graph. It was noticed 
that, below 0°02 milliampere, the results obtained were untrust- 
worthy, owing to the slow rate of oxidation producing passivity 
in the gold. The rate of discharge of polarised gold anodes was 
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measured, under various conditions, and with the introduction 
of different resistances, in order to retard the rapidity of discharge. 
Gold anodes were next depolarised by passing currents of increasing 
magnitude through the cathode, until the polarisation Z.M.F. 
disappears. The magnitudes of the polarisation currents produced 
by stationary and rotating oxidised gold anodes, using acids of 
different concentrations, were measured, and curves drawn showing 
the relation between the galvanometer readings and the voltage. 
B.S. 


The Occlusion of Hydrogen by Palladium. Mirvo Yamapa 
(Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 241—243).—The crystalline structure 
of palladium, containing large quantities of absorbed hydrogen, 
has been determined by X-ray analysis. Except for slight con- 
tractions of the intervals between the lines on the réntgenogram, 
there is practically no difference between the figures for pure 
palladium and for this metal containing occluded hydrogen. The 
slight contraction corresponds with a uniform expansion of the 
space lattice. No new lines were observed, and hence a compound 
is not formed between the hydrogen and the palladium. The 
results are in accord with the view that the hydrogen is adsorbed 
in the state of solid solution. The expansion of the lattice deter- 
mined from the displacement of the lines was 2°8%, which is in 
good agreement with the expansion, 2°9%, obtained by direct 
measurement. W. E. G. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Riebeckite from Vallone delle Miniére (Valle della German- 
asca). E. Gri (Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 1922, [v], 31, ii, 137— 
142)—Black crystals of riebeckite, up to 7 mm. in length and 
with submetallic lustre and pronounced prismatic habit, were 
found on the eastern slope of Vallone delle Miniére (Piedmont). 
They exhibit pleochroism and have d 3°44; the angle (100) : (110 
is 55° 5’—55° 20’. Analysis gives : 

Si0, TiO, Al,0, FeO, FeO MnO (a0 MgO Na,O K,O H,O— H,O+ Total 
51:53 trace 2°71 16°22 17°11 0°22 0°79 1:01 7°81 1:13 0°31 1°20 100°04. 
These results are in accord with the empirical formula : 
13Si0,,2(Fe,Al),0,,4(Fe,Mg,Ca,Mn)O,3(Na,K,H),O. 
= = 


Analytical Chemistry. 


_Practical Spectroscopic Analysis. W. F. Mecomrs, C. C. 

Kizss, and F. J. Stimson (Bull. Bur. Standards, 1922, 18, 235— 

255; Sci. Paper, No. 444)—A method of quantitative analysis 

is developed based on a study of the raies ultimes, and sensitive 
4* 
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lines which appear in the spectra of certain alloys. The raies 
ultimes are the most sensitive spectral lines of an element, and 
represent vanishing traces of its presence in a mixture or alloy. 
The most sensitive rays for eighty-three of the elements have been 
collected in one table by Gramont (A., 1922, ii, 73). In the present 
method of spectrographic analysis, use is made of standard samples, 
synthetic alloys, or salts mixed in definite proportions. The spectra 
of several standard samples are photographed alongside the spectrum 
of the unknown material, and the quantitative determination 
becomes a process of simple comparison. The condensed spark 
with self-induction in the spark circuit has been found to yield 
the best results. Three examples of the application of the method 
are illustrated, dealing with the determination of impurities in 
samples of tin, gold, and platinum. Many of the lines were sensitive 
for less than 0°001% of impurity. Other applications of spectro- 
graphic analysis are discussed. W. E. G. 


A Colorimeter for Bicolorimetric Work. Victor C. Myzrs 
(J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 54, 675—682).—A colorimeter of the Hellige 
type is described which contains three wedge-shaped vessels for 
the standards. Only one wedge is necessary for ordinary colori- 
metric work. For colorimetric estimations of hydrogen-ion con- 
centrations, however, two wedges are employed, one containing 
a standard on the alkaline side, the other one on the acid side of 
the unknown. Using these in conjunction, a match can be obtained 
without the preparation of further standards. If the unknown 
solution is slightly turbid or coloured, the third wedge may be 
brought into use. E. S. 


Chromoscope for the Measurement of the Concentration 
of Hydrogen-ions in Liquids by means of Coloured Indicators. 
Cu. O. GuittaumMIn (J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, [vii], 26, 452—454).— 
The apparatus consists essentially of a wooden box having six 
holes in two rows into which the tubes containing the solutions fit. 
Observations are made through lateral openings in a line with the 
axis of each row of tubes. The openings are shielded from external 
diffused light by means of a hood. The illumination of the tubes 
is effected either by diffused daylight or by artificial light, and 
either directly, or by reflection from an opal plate with a matt 
surface fixed at an angle of 45° to the plane of the observation 
tubes. A light filter is provided to correct, where necessary, for 
the dichroism of certain indicators. G. F. M. 


Electrical Determination of the End-point of a Titration. 
Erich MULuer (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 563—566).—The 
electrical potential of the reaction may serve as an indicator of 
the end-point of a titration, in so far as it is a question of the 
reaction of ions. An electrode has to be selected to correspond 
with one stage of the reaction, for example, in the titration of an 
iodide with silver nitrate, an electrode of silver, and an indifferent 
electrode of platinum. ‘The potential of the reaction «= A,+ 
0°058i0g-,, =A g—0°058i0g.,. At the end-point ¢s=<¢1, and the 
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potential of this end-point may be determined by saturating water 
with silver iodide, acidifying with sulphuric acid, and immersing 
asilver electrode. This end-point electrode is connected through 
a galvanometer capable of indicating 10° to 10-? amperes with 
the indicator silver electrode of a titration; the end-point of the 
titration is indicated by the needle reaching zero. 


Quantitative Analysis by Measurement of the Degree of 
Supersaturation. Hans RépzER (Chem. Zig., 1922, 46, 1089).— 
A number of factors, such as the physical condition of the pre- 
cipitate formed, the presence of substances which affect the 
solubility of the precipitate or hinder its formation, etc., must 
be taken into account in the method proposed by H6ppler (A., 
1922, ii, 863), and although the method is useful in certain cases 
much investigation is required before it is capable of wider applic- 
ation. W. P.S. 


Contamination of Water Samples with Material Dissolved 
from Glass Containers. W. D. Coiiins and H. B. RirFEn- 
BuRG (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 48—49)—Samples of water 
in good glass bottles will not dissolve enough glass in a month 
to cause any detectable change in the ordinary mineral analysis, 
and even in six months no significant change will be caused. In 
bad bottles, sufficient mineral matter may be dissolved in a day, 
and certainly in a week, to change the character of the water. 
The greatest changes are an increase in silica and sodium, and a 
change of the alkalinity from bicarbonate to carbonate and hydr- 
oxide with an increase in total alkalinity corresponding with the 
sodium dissolved. Bottles may be tested for resistance to solution 
by filling with distilled water and examining after a month. Titr- 
ation with acid and estimation of the total solids and the silica 
will show the extent of the action. G. F. M. 


Alumina as an Absorbent for Water in Organic Com- 
bustions. H. L. Fisuer, H. L. Faust, and G. H. WaLprEn 
(J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 1138—1139).—The preparation of 
alumina for use in absorbing water in organic combustions is 
described. It may be made either from the hydroxide or from 
the hydrated chloride. In the first case, the hydroxide is first 
mixed with 20% of purified and ignited asbestos and then ignited 
over a bunsen flame. In the second case, pumice is saturated 
with a solution of aluminium chloride, the whole evaporated to 
dryness with stirring, and ignited at 700—750° until no more 
hydrogen chloride is given off. The advantages of alumina over 
other absorption agents are that, being a solid, it offers less resist- 
ance to the passage of gases than sulphuric acid, does not form 
crystalline hydrates like calcium chloride, or contain basic sub- 
stances which absorb carbon dioxide, and does not clog the apparatus 
like phosphoric oxide. H. C. R 


Some Sources of Error in the Estimation of Chlorides in 
Blood and Similar Material. Istpor GREENWALD and JosEPH 
Gross (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 54, 589—594).—The results obtained 
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in the estimation of chlorides in whole blood differ according to 
the particular protein precipitant used. Using as a standard for 
comparison the results obtained by the oxidation of blood with 
nitric acid in the presence of silver nitrate, the authors find that 
tungstic acid is the most’ suitable precipitant. Picric acid leads 
to high results owing to the formation of purine-silver picrates, 
whilst other precipitants cause either low or irregular results. 


E. S. 


Detection, Elimination, and Estimation of Ammonia in 
Hydroxylamine Hydrochloride. Raovut Gros (J. Pharm. 
Chim., 1922, [vii], 26, 449—452).—For the detection of ammonia, 
the hydroxylamine in the sample is first destroyed by the addition 
of a solution of iodine and of potassium hydrogen carbonate or 
sodium acetate, the excess of iodine being finally eliminated by 
means of thiosulphate. The liquid thus treated is then tested 
for ammonia by means of Nessler’s solution, or by warming with 
alkali hydroxide, or by means of sodium hypobromite. 

Ammonia may be eliminated from hydroxylamine salts by taking 
advantage of the volatility of ammonium hydrogen carbonate. 
The solution of the salt, to which a sufficient quantity of potassium 
hydrogen carbonate has been added, is warmed in a flask on a 
water-bath, and air is drawn through by means of a water pump. 

The estimation of the ammonia is effected by interposing a 
flask containing standard sulphuric acid between the flask contain- 
ing the hydroxylamine solution and the pump. All the ammonia 
will have been volatilised and absorbed in the acid in about one 
hour, and the excess of acid is then titrated with alkali. In one 
instance, ammonia equivalent to 31% of ammonium chloride was 
found in a reputedly pure specimen of hydroxylamine hydro- 
chloride. G. F. M. 


The Nitrometer Method for the Estimation of Nitrogen in 
Nitrates and Nitric Acid. H. W. Wess and M. Taytor (J. 
Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, 362—364r).—Nitrogen in potassium 
nitrate can be correctly estimated by means of the nitrometer if 
91—92°, sulphuric acid is employed, and a correction of 0°2 c.c. 
per 10 c.c. of acid used is applied for the solubility of nitric oxide 
in the acid. The correction for the solubility of nitric oxide in 
sulphuric acid given by Lunge (0°35 c.c. in 10 c.c. acid) is too high. 
Nitric acid can also be estimated to within +0°15% if it is weighed 
out in such a way as to avoid loss of fume by weighing out a large 
quantity into a known weight of sulphuric acid contained in 4 
deep bottle, and then weighing out the necessary amount of the 
mixed acid into the nitrometer. The estimations should be 
conducted in a room free from rapid fluctuations in temperature, 
and the latter should be read before the volume of gas in each 
case. G. F. M. 


The Absorption and Analysis of Gaseous Oxides of Nitrogen. 
A. SANFouRCcHE (Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 341, 1248—1264).— 
Determinations of the rate of absorption of nitric oxide, and of 
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the products of the oxidation of this gas, by sulphuric acid and 
mixtures of sulphuric and nitric acid, show that the mechanism 
of absorption is very different in the two cases. Nitrous gases 
having a composition represented approximately by the formula 
N,O, were absorbed with much greater rapidity than either pure 
nitrogen dioxide or peroxide, and the theory that the trioxide 
reacts as a mixture of the other two is therefore untenable. On 
the contrary, it is nitrogen trioxide which reacts with the sulphuric 
acid, and is continuously regenerated from its dissociation products 
according to the reversible equation N,O, == NO+NO,. Absorp- 
tion by alkalis occurs in the same way, and the contention of 
Lunge that the peroxide initially reacts giving equimolecular 
proportions of nitrate and nitrite and that the former is then 
reduced to nitrite by the dioxide is inadmissible. The use of 
alkaline liquids as absorbents for nitrous gases in analysis, how- 
ever, always gives a larger proportion of nitrogen in a higher state 
of oxidation than when sulphuric acid is used as absorbent. This 
is due to secondary reactions with the water, or water vapour, 
and is always more pronounced when the alkali hydroxide is only 
in slight excess. Nitrous acid is momentarily formed and decom- 
poses into nitric acid and nitric oxide ; the latter is either unabsorbed, 
or else in presence of oxygen again passes through the cycle of 
changes, the net result of which is to increase the nitrate at the 
expense of the nitrite. These errors can only be avoided by securing 
complete absorption on first contact of the gases with the alkaline 
solution by using a large excess of alkali and stirring the solution 
vigorously. This is not always possible, and hence absorption by 
sulphuric acid is considered preferable. G. F. M. 


Estimation of Phosphorus. G. E. F. LunpeEwt and J. I 
HorrMan (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 44—47).—The sources of 
error in the precipitation of phosphorus as ammonium phospho- 
molybdate and its subsequent estimation by weighing as ammonium 
pyrophosphate or by titration with alkali, and the precautions 
necessary to guard against them are described in detail, with 
special reference to the estimation of small amounts of phosphorus 
in metallurgical products. The precipitation of the phospho- 
molybdate should be carried out at 40—60° in a solution con- 
taining 5—10% of nitric acid, 5—15% of ammonium nitrate, and 
a 15—25-fold excess of ammonium molybdate, and the precipitate 
should be kept with frequent shaking for at least forty minutes 
for a technical analysis, or over-night where great accuracy is 
required. The phosphorus must all be present initially as ortho- 
phosphate. The precipitate must be washed with 1—2% nitric 
acid, excessive washing being avoided. Fluorine, quinquevalent 
vanadium, titanium, zirconium, arsenic, and silicon contaminate 
the precipitate and delay precipitation, and absolutely correct 
estimations of phosphorus can only be obtained by dissolving the 
precipitate, and reprecipitating the phosphorus as a pure com- 
pound of definite composition, such as magnesium ammonium 
phosphate. On dissolving the precipitate in dilute ammonia, as 
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is usual, a small, insoluble residue of the phosphates of iron, titanium, 
zirconium, and tin will remain if these elements are present. 
This may sometimes be dissolved by adding citric acid to the 
ammoniacal solvent, otherwise the filter-paper and the precipitate 
must be fused with alkali, and extracted with water, adding the 
extract to the ammoniacal solution. Magnesium ammonium 
phosphate is precipitated from this solution by rendering slightly 
acid with hydrochloric acid, adding 0°2—0°5 g. of citric acid, a 
5—10-fold excess of magnesia mixture, and ammonia to slight 
alkalinity. In presence of the above-mentioned elements, the 
precipitation must be repeated. If contamination by arsenic is 
feared, it must be removed at this stage by precipitation with 
hydrogen sulphide. For routine analysis of small amounts of 
phosphorus in iron, steel, bronze, etc., titration of the phospho- 
molybdate precipitated under standard conditions is quite satis- 
factory. The precipitate is first washed with cold 1—2% nitric 
acid, followed by 1% neutral potassium nitrate solution. It is 
then dissolved in excess of standard alkali, and the excess titrated 
back with standard acid, with phenolphthalein as indicator. The 
phosphorus equivalent of the alkali must be determined by analysis 
of a pure phosphate under the standard conditions. A fifteen- 
minute precipitation is sufficient for alkalimetric estimations except 
in abnormal conditions, such as when vanadium or much hydro- 
chloric acid is present, when at least thirty minutes should be 
allowed before filtering. In presence of arsenic, the tendency is 
towards high values. G. F. M. 


The Iodometric Estimation of Arsenic Acid. I. M. Ko tr. 
HOFF (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 137—138).—In the determination 
of arsenic acid by titration of the iodine liberated by addition of 
potassium iodide to the hydrochloric acid solution, all danger 
of obtaining high results by atmospheric oxidation may be obviated 
by warming the solution of arsenic acid with an equal volume of 
N-hydrochloric acid on the water-bath for five minutes, then adding 
potassium iodide to a concentration of 25%, closing the flask, 
warming for a further five to ten minutes, cooling, and titrating 
with thiosulphate. The result may be checked by neutralising 
the titrated liquor with sodium hydrogen carbonate and titrating 
with iodine. Slightly high results are obtained in the first process 
if the iodide is added before warming the acidified solution. (Cf. 
Rosenthaler, A., 1922, ii, 584; Fleury, A., 1920, ii, 448; Kolthoff, 
A., 1921, ii, 463.) A. R. P. 


Estimation of Carbon Dioxide in Dilute Concentration. 
KElIcHI SHIKATA and SuHicrRU SarvuwasH! (J. Pharm. Soc. Japan, 
1922, No. 488, 893—-907).—An improvement of the method of estim- 
ating carbon dioxide by the decrease of the volume of a potassium 
hydroxide solution which absorbs it. For the purpose, the authors 
have constructed an apparatus consisting of a sensitive differential 
manometer and a graduated capillary (2 c.c. volume and 38 mm. 
length) attached to a balloon of 198 c.c. capacity. With the 
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apparatus as little as 0°004% of carbon dioxide can be estimated 
accurately. K. K. 


Gasometric Method for the Estimation of Carbon Dioxide 
in Carbonates. C. TusanpT and Harry Weisz (Chem. Zig., 
1922, 46, 1105).—The carbonate is placed in a small reaction 
vessel which is attached to the lower end of a small vertical con- 
denser, an acid chamber being fitted between the end of the con- 
denser and the reaction vessel. Taps are provided between the 
acid chamber and the reaction vessel and at the top of the con- 
denser. A tube connects the top of the condenser with a gas- 
measuring burette. The latter is provided with a water-jacket, 
and this is connected with the jacket of the condenser and with a 
bath surrounding the reaction vessel, so that the whole apparatus 
may be brought to the same temperature. After the acid has been 
admitted to the reaction vessel and the greater part of the carbon 
dioxide has been collected in the burette, the water in the vessel 
surrounding the reaction vessel is boiled for a short time, then 
cooled rapidly, and after the temperature of the whole apparatus 
has been brought to that at which it was originally, the volume of 
the gas is measured. W. P.S. 


Estimation of the Titratable Alkali of the Blood. Isrpor 
GREENWALD and GERTRUDE LEwMAN (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 54, 
263—-283).—The method is designed for clinical use. Oxalated 
blood is precipitated with picric acid. Estimations are then 
made of (1) free picric acid, and (2) total picric acid in the filtrate, 
the difference representing the alkali previously combined with 
protein or carbonic acid in the blood. Free picric acid is estim- 
ated by direct titration with sodium hydroxide in the presence of 
a suitable indicator, and total picric acid either gravimetrically as 
nitron picrate or volumetrically, using titanous chloride. E. 8S. 


Analysis of Sodium Perborate. Hrrmann BurKARDT (Chem. 
Ztg., 1923, 47, 6).—The available oxygen content of the salt is 
determined by titration of the solution acidified with sulphuric 
acid with N/4-potassium permanganate. A second quantity of 
2°5 g. is dissolved in water and the solution is titrated with N/2- 
hydrochloric acid, using methyl-orange as indicator. After boiling 
under a reflux condenser for five minutes, the solution is cooled, 
treated with 10 c.c. of neutral glycerol and a few drops of phenol- 
phthalein, and titrated against N/2-sodium hydroxide to a pale 
pink colour. If, after addition of more glycerol the colour dis- 
appears, more alkali and glycerol are added until the pink colour 
persists. From these three results the percentages of borate and 
perborate present may be calculated. A. R. P. 


Estimation of Calcium in the Blood. Giovanni DE TONI 
(Arch. Farm. sperim. Sci. aff., 1922, 34, 124—128, 129—130, 
145—149).—The author finds that Jansen’s method for estimating 
calcium in the blood (A., 1918, ii, 174) gives results of satisfactory 
accuracy, provided that the mean of two or three separate estim- 
ations is taken; the amount, 10 c.c., of blood required for each 
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estimation is unduly large, especially in the case of an infant. 


Marriott and Howland’s method (A., 1918, ii, 21) is untrustworthy. 
T. H. P. 


The Application of Conductometric Methods to Pre. 
cipitation Analysis. VI. Conductometric Titrations with 
Lithium Sulphate. I. M. Kotrnorr (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 
1—7).—Barium salts even in very dilute solution may be accurately 
titrated conductometrically by means of lithium sulphate solution 
if about 30% of alcohol is added to the liquid. In the presence of 
calcium, high results are obtained, probably due to co-precipitation 
of calcium sulphate. Calcium and strontium salts cannot be 
titrated in the above manner, but lead salts in greater dilution 
than 0°01 mol. give excellent results, although more concentrated 
solutions yield results as much as 4% too low. A. R. P. 


The Application of Conductometric Methods to Pre- 
cipitation Analysis. VII. Conductometric Titrations with 
Sodium Chromate. I. M. Koirnorr (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 
62, 97—103).—Barium, lead, and silver in neutral solutions may 
be accurately estimated by conductometric titration with sodium 
chromate. In acid solutions, only lead gives good results, the 
other two metals forming dichromates. Strontium salts interfere 
with the barium estimation. Alone, strontium may be titrated 
in a similar way to barium, provided 50% of alcohol is added to 
the solution, but manganese, zinc, copper, and cadmium cannot be 
satisfactorily titrated in this manner, as they all form more or less 
basic salts none of which is of constant composition. By addition 
of an excess of potassium dichromate to a neutral solution of a 
lead salt of a strong acid and subsequent titration conductometrically 
of the liberated chromic acid with standard alkali (to dichromate), 
accurate results are obtained, as the first dissociation constant of 
chromic acid is so large whilst the second is exceedingly small. 

A 


Colorimetric Method for the Estimation of Small Amounts 
of Magnesium. F. 8. Hammett and E. T. Apams (J. Biol. 
Chem., 1922, 54, 565—566).—In the authors’ method (A., 1922, 
ii, 587), separation of the ammonium magnesium phosphate by 
centrifuging is preferable to filtration through a Gooch crucible 
owing to the presence of small quantities of phosphorus in the 
asbestos used in the crucible. 


The Estimation of Magnesium in Aluminium Alloys. 
W. H. Witney (Chem. News, 1923, 126, 17—19).—Two g. of the 
alloy are dissolved in aqua regia and the solution is evaporated with 
sulphuric acid until the latter fumes strongly. After cooling and 
diluting, the silica is filtered off and the filtrate treated with 15 g. 
of tartaric acid, 5 g. of ammonium chloride, ammonia until dis- 
tinctly alkaline, 25 c.c. of saturated sodium phosphate solution, 
and a further quantity of strong ammonia equal to one-third the 
bulk of the solution. After stirring and remaining over-night, the 
precipitate is collected, washed, ignited, and weighed as magnesium 
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pyrophosphate in the usual way. If the alloy contains manganese, 
the precipitate will be contaminated with this element, the amount 
of which must be estimated by the bismuthate method and the 
corresponding weight of manganese pyrophosphate deducted. 
Copper, nickel, zinc, aluminium, and iron do not interfere. 


A. R. P. 


A New Method of Estimating Magnesium in Aluminium 
Alloys. Buntar6 Orant (J. Chem. Ind. Japan, 1922, 25, 1305— 
1310).—The method depends on the fact that magnesium is pre- 
cipitated as phosphate by means of sodium phosphate in the 
presence of tartaric acid (equivalent to 1°5 times the aluminium 
in the solution), whilst the aluminium remains in the solution as 
asoluble salt: Al(OH),;+C,H,O,—> C,H,0,AlOH+2H,0. For 
precipitation of the magnesium phosphate the mixture must be 
left for six hours, but the time must be increased if the magnesium 
is present in very small amount. K. K. 


Estimation of Zinc as Zinc Ammonium Phosphate and its 
Application in the Separation of Zinc from other Metals. II. 
P, ArTMANN (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 8—17; cf. A., 1915, 
ii, 181).—The influence of ammonium nitrate, chloride, tartrate, 
and acetate and of the corresponding acids on the precipitation 
of zinc ammonium phosphate has been investigated, and the 
following conditions are recommended for obtaining the best 
results. The warm ammoniacal solution (60—70°) containing 
ammonium-ions in a concentration not exceeding N/1 is neutral- 
ised with nitric acid and treated with six times the theoretical 
quantity of ammonium phosphate solution; the minimum amount 
of the latter, however, should be sufficient to render the solution 
after precipitation at least N/5 in respect to this reagent, 7.e., 
10 c.c. of 3N-ammonium phosphate solution per 150 c.c. 
ammonium tartrate is also added, as in the case of separation of 
zinc from other elements, a further 3 c.c. of the phosphate solution 
must be used for every 10 c.c. of 2N-ammonium tartrate solution 
added. Prolonged heating after precipitation must be avoided, 
as it tends to convert the zinc ammonium phosphate into tertiary 
zinc phosphate; to obtain an easily filterable precipitate the 
solution should be heated just to boiling with continuous stirring 
and then left for twenty minutes on the water-bath. A. R. P. 


Estimation of Zinc as Zinc Ammonium Phosphate and its 
Application to the Separation of Zinc from other Metals. III. 
Separation of Zinc from Mercury and Nickel. P. ArTMANN 
and WALTER HARTMANN (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 17—23).—For 
the separation of zinc from mercury, the faintly acid solution of 
the mixed nitrates containing less than 0°1 g. of zine and 0°4 g. 
of mercury is treated with 6 g. of ammonium nitrate and made 
just ammoniacal. Ten c.c. of 3N-ammonium phosphate solution 
are added, and the mixture is heated at 60°, neutralised with 
5N-nitric acid, heated to boiling, and left for thirty minutes on the 
water-bath. The precipitate is washed by decantation first with 
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hot 1% ammonium phosphate solution, then with cold water, dried 
at 105°, and weighed as zinc ammonium phosphate. If more 
mercury than zinc is present, the precipitate is dissolved in nitric 
acid and the zinc reprecipitated as before. 

The separation of zinc from nickel is carried out in a similar 
manner, except that the ammonium nitrate is replaced by 30 c.c, 
of 2N-ammonium tartrate solution and 1—2 g. of sodium acetate 
are added before neutralisation. Double precipitation is necessary 
in all cases. A. R. P. 


The Electrometric Estimation of Zinc and Lead in the 
_ same Solution by Means of Potassium Ferrocyanide. Enricz 
‘ MULLER and Kurt GAsier (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 29—34)— 
Zine and lead may be titrated consecutively by the addition of 
a 0°1 mol. solution of potassium ferrocyanide to a neutral solution 
of the two metals containing 1 c.c. of a 01 mol. solution of potassium 
ferricyanide per 100 c.c., the end-points being determined con- 
ductometrically. The first knick in the curve corresponds with 
the complete precipitation of zinc as K,Zn,[Fe(CN),],, and the 
second to that of lead as Pb,Fe(CN),. The titration is carried out 
at 75°, and a platinum gauze is used as indicator electrode. This 
is connected through an electrolytic switch filled with saturated 
potassium nitrate solution to the normal calomel electrode and 
the potential difference between the indicator and normal electrodes 
is measured by means of a Poggendorff capillary electrometer. 
In order to obtain accurate results by this method, the solution 
must be left for several minutes after each addition of reagent when 
the zine end-point is being approached. An alternative procedure 
consists in dividing the solution into two equal parts and deter- 
mining the sum of the zinc and lead in one part and the zinc alone, 
after addition of sufficient sulphuric acid just to precipitate the 
lead, in the second part. Both titrations are carried out at 75°, 
the former with an applied potential of +0°19 volt and the latter 
with =-0°50 volt. The presence of excessive quantities of nitrates 
or acetates interferes with the lead titration. A. R. P. 


Gravimetric Analysis. XXVII. Estimation of Lead. II. 
L. W. WiInKLER (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 715—716)— 
In the presence of iron, the method described in the previous 
paper (this vol., ii, 40) is inapplicable. Good results are, how- 
ever, obtained if the lead and ferric nitrate solution containing 
1 c.c. of N-nitric acid in 100 c.c. are treated in the cold with 10 c.c. 
of a cold 10% ammonium sulphate solution. After remaining 
over-night, the precipitate is filtered on a Gooch crucible, washed 
first with 10 c.c. of 1° sulphuric acid, then with dilute alcohol, 
dried at 130°, and weighed as lead sulphate. Potassium salts cause 
the results to be as much as 50% too high, but most common metals 
do not interfere. To separate small quantities of lead as sulphate 
from large quantities of foreign metals, the following procedure is 
recommended. The solution containing the metals as nitrates 
together with 1 c.c. of normal nitric acid in 25 c.c. are treated 
with 25 c.c. of 95% alcohol, then with 5 c.c. of 10% ammonium 
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sulphate solution. After remaining over-night, the precipitate is 
filtered, washed, dried, and weighed as before. The method is 
applicable to the estimation of lead in brass and zinc. [Cf. 
JS.C.I., 1923, 1224.] A. R. P. 


The Iodometric Titration of Mercuric Chloride. I. M. 
KottHorr (Pharm. Weekblad, 1923, 60, 18—20)—The method 
proposed by Kolthoff and Keijzer (A., 1921, ii, 66), namely, re- 
duction by alkaline hydrogen peroxide solution, acidification, 
solution of the separated mercury by excess of iodine and titration 
of the excess with thiosulphate, was found very tedious in some 
cases, from the long time required to dissolve the mercury. Better 
results are obtained by using barium hydroxide for the peroxide 
treatment; the mixture must be boiled and well shaken; after 
cooling, iodine is added to the alkaline liquid, which is acidified, 
after the mercury is dissolved, for titration of the excess. 

B. 4. is 


Sensitive Reactions of Copper and certain Phenols (Quinol 
and a-Naphthol). J. Atoy and A. Vaupieur& (Bull. Soc. 
chim., 1922, 31, 1176—1179).—-Dilute aqueous solutions of quinol 
are coloured blue by the presence of a trace of copper, slowly at 
the ordinary temperature and more quickly on being heated. 
The intensity of the coloration is proportional to the concentration 
of copper, and the test must be carried out in neutral or feebly 
acid solution. It appears to be specific for copper, as tests with 
other metals failed to produce the characteristic effects. The 
author has devised a colorimetric method for estimating copper, 
based on this reaction. The action is also specific for quinol among 
phenols, and sufficiently sensitive to detect 0°1 mg. of that sub- 
stance. Copper salts are also readily detected by «-naphthol, 
which gives a violet coloration under conditions similar to those 
in the case of quinol. The colour, however, is quite distinct, and 
is not given by $-naphthol. The blue substance produced in the 
case of quinol is not extracted by ether or chloroform. The authors 
suggest that it may be a compound of quinol or of one of its oxid- 
ation products with the copper salt. [Cf. J.S.C.J., 1923, Feb.] 

H. J. E. 


Precipitation and Titration Method for the Estimation 
of Copper in Alloys. Br. WINKLER (Chem. Zig., 1922, 44, 
1137).—The alloy is dissolved in a mixture of nitric acid and 
hydrochloric acid, the solution is diluted, treated with sodium 
potassium tartrate and an excess of sodium hydroxide, and then 
boiled with the addition of hydroxylamine hydrochloride. The 
precipitated cuprous oxide is collected, washed, dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid, oxidised with nitric acid, the solution is evaporated 
with the addition of sulphuric acid, and the copper estimated 
iodometrically. W.P.S 


Estimation of Aluminium as Phosphate. G.E. F. LuNDELL 
and H. B. Knowuss (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 1136—1137).— 
Estimations of aluminium as phosphate are generally in error. 
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Acceptable results are possible when only a few mg. of aluminium 
are involved. High values are the rule when more than 5 mg. 
of aluminium are precipitated by any of the usual procedures, 
Excessive washing of the precipitate or the use of a weak acid for 
washing leads to low values, as does the precipitation with only a 
moderate excess of the precipitant, or precipitation in alkaline 
solution. Under these conditions, iron behaves like aluminium, 
whilst titanium invariably yields low values. The precipitation 
of aluminium in the presence of macerated paper facilitates the 
washing of the precipitate. H.C. RB. 


Estimation of Manganese, Chromium, and Nickel in Steel, 
Atois Eprr and Hans Epr (Chem. Ztg., 1922, 46, 1085—1086).— 
A quantity of 0°5 g. of the steel is dissolved in 25 c.c. of dilute 
sulphuric acid with the addition of 2 c.c. of silver nitrate solution 
(2°5 g. per litre); 5 c.c. of a mixture of nitric acid and phosphoric 
acid (equal volumes) are added, and the solution is evaporated 
to expel nitric acid. After cooling, the solution is diluted, treated 
with 3 g. of ammonium persulphate, boiled for five minutes, again 
cooled, 5 c.c. of sodium chloride solution (25 g. per litre) are added, 
and the permanganate is titrated with standardised arsenious acid 
solution. The titrated solution is then boiled for twenty-five 
minutes to decompose the excess of persulphate, cooled, 4 
known volume of standardised ferrous ammonium sulphate solu- 
tion is added to reduce the chromate, and the excess is titrated 
with permanganate solution. The mixture is then treated with 
50 c.c. of sodium pyrophosphate solution (150 g. per litre); the 
precipitate formed is dissolved by the addition of ammonia, excess 
of the latter is neutralised with sulphuric acid, a few drops of 
ammonia are added to dissolve any precipitate formed, and, after 
the addition of 5 c.c. of potassium iodide solution (40 g. per litre), 
the turbid solution is titrated with standardised potassium cyanide 
solution, the end-point being denoted by the solution becoming 
clear. This titration, after allowance for the silver added originally, 
gives the quantity of nickel present. W. P.S. 


A Micro-method for the Estimation of Iron in Colloidal 
Solutions. I. Newron Kucetmass (Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol., 1922, 
4, 577—583)—To a known volume of the solution, concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and an oxidising agent (perhydrol) are added. 
The mixture is boiled and isoamyl alcohol added, followed by 
ammonium thiocyanate, when the ferric thiocyanate passes com- 
pletely into the amyl alcohol layer. This is pipetted off and 
compared in a colorimeter with a similar amyl alcohol solution 
prepared from a known aqueous solution of ferric-ions. W. O. K. 


The Electrometric Estimation of Cobalt with Silver Nitrate. 
Erich MUuuer and Hans Lavrersacu (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 
62, 23—28).—Cobalt may be estimated in a similar manner to 
nickel (A., 1922, ii, 875) by addition of an excess of standard 
potassium cyanide solution to a neutral solution of the cobalt 
salt, followed by titration of the excess by silver nitrate, the end- 
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point being ascertained conductometrically. The cobalt com- 
pound formed in the first stage of the process is K,Co(CN),;, whereas 
nickel forms K,Ni,(CN),; a larger amount of cyanide must there- 
fore be added than is required in the nickel estimation. The 
presence of free ammonia in the cobalt solution leads to slightly 
low results. A. R. P. 


Estimation and Separation of Titanium, Columbium, 
Tantalum, and Zirconium. Wiuu1am P. Heappen (Proc. 
Colorado Sci. Soc., 1917, 11, 185—201).—The gravimetric estim- 
ation of titanium in the presence of columbic acid appears to be 
most difficult, if not impossible, but small quantities of titanium 
may be estimated colorimetrically by means of hydrogen peroxide. 
To separate titanic acid from tantalic acid, the two substances 
are fused with potassium hydrogen sulphate, the mass is dissolved 
in water and hydrofluoric acid, the solution neutralised with 
ammonia, ammonium fluoride, ammonium hydrogen carbonate, 
and hydrogen peroxide are added, and the boiling mixture is 
poured into hot ammonium carbonate solution. The tantalic 
acid is precipitated whilst the titanic acid remains in solution; 
to ensure complete separation the precipitate should be dissolved 
and re-precipitated. A method for the approximate separation of 
tantalic acid from columbic acid depends on the fact that tantalic 
acid is precipitated when its hydrofluoric acid solution is treated 
at 70° with an excess of ammonium hydrogen carbonate; under 
these conditions, columbic acid remains in solution. Titanic acid 
may be separated from zirconia by dissolving the freshly pre- 
cipitated oxides in ammonium fluoride solution and then adding an 
excess of ammonia; the titanic acid is precipitated completely 
and the zirconia remains in solution. When a solution containing 
zirconia and columbic acid is treated with ammonium fluoride and 
ammonium hydrogen carbonate, and boiled, the columbic acid is 
precipitated ; this method may also be used for the separation of 
zirconia from tantalic acid. W.P.S. 


Estimation of Bismuth. Kdéster (Chem. Zig., 1923, 47, 
22).—Small quantities of bismuth in lead may be detected by 
cupelling 25 g. of the metal and moistening the dark spot in the 
middle of the cupel with dilute hydriodic acid. If bismuth is 
present, this spot becomes surrounded by a red ring, the extent 
and intensity of which depend on the quantity of bismuth present. 
To carry out a quantitative estimation, quantities of 25 g. of pure 
lead are cupelled with varying amounts of bismuth and the colour 
produced in the assay is compared with this series of standards. 
The hydriodic acid is conveniently prepared by passing hydrogen 
sulphide into water in which iodine is suspended and filtering off 
the precipitated sulphur. The method is applicable to the detec- 
tion and estimation of bismuth in ores which are fused with litharge, 
carbon, and fluxes exactly as in the ordinary gold and silver assay, 
and the lead button is cupelled as described above. A. Be Fs 


Rapid Estimation of Bismuth in Urine. Domenico Ganas- 
sini (Boll. Chim. Farm., 1922, 61, 705—708).—The author replies 
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to Dezani’s criticisms (Biochim. Terap. sperim., 1922, 9, 267) on 
his method for the estimation of bismuth in urine (A., 1922, ii, 590), 
Dezani’s method, based on the yellow coloration obtained on 
addition of potassium iodide to a very dilute solution of a bismuth 
salt in presence of hydrochloric acid, gives uncertain results when 
applied to urine. 2. Ht. FF, 


Use of Textile Fibres in Qualitative Chemical Analysis, 
V. Detection of Gold by means of Stannous Chloride- 
Pyrogallol Viscose Fibres. Howarp Irvine CoE (Philip. 
pine J. Sci., 1922, 21, 361—364; cf. A.,-1918, ii, 129).—Viscose 
fibres treated with stannous chloride and pyrogallol may be 
used for the detection of very small quantities of gold; a red 
or blue coloration is obtained when the fibre is immersed in a drop 
of solution containing as little as 0°00002 mg. of gold and the 
solution allowed to evaporate to dryness. More concentrated 
solutions yield a red or purple coloration at once. _ W.P.S. 


Direct Estimation of the Caoutchouc Hydrocarbon as the 
Bromide. M. Pontio (Chim. et Ind., 1922, 8, 1211—1212)— 
A solution of 0:2 g. of the raw caoutchouc in 20 c.c. of xylene is 
treated with 50 c.c. of a solution of bromine in carbon tetrachloride 
or chloroform (3 vols. to 247 vols.). After one-quarter of an hour, 
250 c.c. of acetone are added, the mixture being agitated and filtered 
immediately, using “‘tared’”’ filter-papers. The precipitate is 
washed repeatedly with acetone and finally with alcohol before 
being dried at 70—80°. After subtracting the weight of residue 
obtained on incineration, the weight of the product is multiplied 
by 0°317 for conversion into caoutchouc, the composition of the 
product approximating to (Cy9H,,)3Br,,. For this estimation, it 
is preferable to remove the natural resins previously by extraction 
of the solid caoutchouc, and also the protein matter by sedimentation 
or filtration of the solution. Pe ae 


Use of Iodine in the Estimation of Dextrose, Lzvulose, 
Sucrose, and Maltose. F. A. Casori (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 
54, 617—627).—Dextrose may be estimated iodometrically by 
Bougault’s method (A., 1917, ii, 395) in the presence of both levulose 
and sucrose. At the ordinary temperature, the oxidation is com- 
plete in twenty-five minutes. To avoid risk of enolisation, the 
concentration of sodium carbonate should not exceed 1—1°5%. 
When used in conjunction with estimations based on the copper- 
reducing power, this method may evidently be applied to the 
estimation of mixtures of the above three sugars. For this purpose, 
hydrolysis of the sucrose should be effected by heating for two 
hours at 60° with 1% hydrochloric acid; at higher temperatures, 
some decomposition of levulose occurs. In the iodometric estim- 
ation of maltose, thirty-five minutes are required for the oxidation. 
The estimation may also be made indirectly after hydrolysis to 
dextrose by freshly prepared yeast maltase, provided corrections 
are made for the reducing power of the maltase preparation./ Since 
maltose is not appreciably hydrolysed under the conditions used 
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above for sucrose, the method may possibly be extended to include 
mixtures of all four sugars (cf. also Judd, A., 1920, ii, 395; Baker 
and Hulton, A., 1921, ii, 417). E. S. 


Methods for the Estimation of Starch in Small Quantities 
in Plant Tissues [Cantaloupe seeds]. F. E. Denny (J. Assoc. 
Off. Agric. Chem., 1922, 6, 175—191).—The most suitable method 
for the estimation of starch in quantities of 0°1—1:0% is as follows. 
The ground cantaloupe seeds are extracted with cold light petroleum 
and oven dried. Starch is extracted with saturated calcium 
chloride solution at the boiling temperature. Aliquot portions of 
the extract are treated with N/10-iodine drop by drop until a 
permanent blue colour appears (satisfying the non-starch iodine- 
absorbing substances) and then with excess of standard N/50- 
iodine. After remaining over-night, the precipitate is separated 
by centrifuging and washed with potassium iodide solution. Ab- 
sorbed iodine is estimated by boiling the precipitate with excess 
of thiosulphate solution (N /200) and titrating with standard iodine. 
Comparison is made with figures obtained with pure starch. The 
average ratio, iodine absorbed: starch, was 0°11, tending to de- 
crease in smaller concentrations. The method of Scales (A., 1919, 
ii, 435) would appear capable of refinement, to give considerably 
increased sensitivity. A.G.P 


Formic Acid. I. Gravimetric Estimation of Formic 
Acid. Fr. AvrrBacH and H. Zxreiin (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 
103, 161—177).—The gravimetric estimation of formic acid by 
means of mercuric chloride has been investigated and the original 
method improved in several particulars. The modified method 
for this estimation is carried out as follows. The solution of formic 
acid or formate (50—100 c.c.) is neutralised in an Erlenmeyer flask 
with either sodium carbonate or hydrochloric acid if it is acid or 
alkaline in reaction. Then 1 c.c. of N-hydrochloric acid is added 
followed by 3 g. of crystalline sodium acetate. If the amount of 
formic acid present is greater than 0:1 g., the amount of sodium 
acetate must be correspondingly increased, whilst if it is less than 
0:005 g. the acetate must be reduced to 1 g. Mercuric chloride is 
then added in 5% solution in quantity equal to twelve times the 
amount of formic acid present and an additional excess of 12 mg. 
for each c.c. of total solution in the flask. If the solution contains 
salicylic acid or similar acid, then 1 mg. of sodium chloride is added 
for each c.c. of the total solution in the flask. The flask is covered 
with a watch glass and heated for two hours on a rapidly boiling 
water-bath. The precipitated mercurous chloride is filtered in 
a platinum filter crucible, washed with water at 40—50°, and 
finally with alcohol. The crucible is dried for forty-five to sixty 
minutes at 95—100° and weighed. The weight of the precipitate 
multiplied by the factor 0°09745 gives the weight of formic acid. 
This method yields excellent results for quantities of formic acid 
down to 1 mg. Should the formic acid to be estimated be present 
in ethereal solution it is extracted with an aqueous solution of 


. 
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sodium acetate and the estimation carried out as above in the 
aqueous solution. J. F.S. 


[Estimation of Formic Acid]. Fr. Avrrsacu and H. Zrcun 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 103, 200—237).—See this vol., ii, 61. 


Estimation of Formic Acid in the Urine. Erne M. Benz. 
DicT and G. A. Harrop (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 54, 443—450)— 
The method of Dakin, Janney, and Wakeman (A., 1913, i, 679) 
has been modified to avoid the preliminary extraction with ether. 
The urine (100 c.c.) is diluted with water (500 to 600 c.c.), treated 
with a 20% copper sulphate solution (100 c.c.), made just alkaline 
by the addition of a 10% suspension of calcium hydroxide, and 
diluted to 1 litre. After fifteen to thirty minutes, the mixture 
is filtered and an aliquot part of the filtrate (600 c.c.) made dis. 
tinctly acid with 85% phosphoric acid and then steam distilled, 
the distillate (2 litres) being collected in 0°1N-sodium hydroxide 
(15 to 20 c.c.). The distillate is evaporated to dryness, dissolved 
in water (100 c.c.), and an aliquot part (90 c.c.) made just acid by 
the addition of 0-1N-HCl and treated with 10 c.c. of a mercuric 
chloride mixture (1 litre contains 200 g. mercuric chloride, 80 g. 
sodium chloride, and 300 g. sodium acetate). It is then heated 
for one hour on a water-bath under reflux. The precipitated 
mercurous chloride, which represents 99% of the theoretical amount, 
is filtered and weighed. E. 8. 


Differentiation of Acetic Anhydride from Glacial Acetic 
Acid. Vicror E. Levine (Science, 1920, 52, 207).—(1) The 
addition of a few drops of a 0°5% solution of selenium dioxide in 
concentrated sulphuric acid to acetic anhydride results in the 
formation of a brick-red, colloidal solution or precipitate of selenium. 
Glacial acetic acid does not react. (2) Ten drops of acetic anhydride 
are shaken with 2 c.c. of chloroform in which a small quantity of 
cholesterol has been dissolved. On the addition of 20 drops of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, a fleeting purple colour is developed, 
changing to blue and finally to deep green. With or without 
glacial acetic acid, a lemon-yellow colour is formed which rapidly 
becomes deep orange, cherry-red, or burgundy-red. A. A. E. 


Estimation of Abietic Acids and of Colophony. FrrpiInanD 
Scnuutz and Sranistav Lanpa (Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 31, 
1353—1360)—The method is based on the reducing action of 
abietic acid on mercuric acetate. A solution of about 0°5 g. of 
the substance in 10 c.c. of a saturated solution of mercurous acetate 
in glacial acetic acid is warmed for an hour at 50° with the freshly 
prepared mercuric acetate reagent prepared by dissolving 3 g. of 
mercuric oxide in 50 c.c. of glacial acetic acid likewise saturated 
with mercurous acetate. After keeping for a further hour, the 
precipitate of mercurous acetate is collected, washed, and dissolved 
in 20% nitric acid, and the mercury in the solution thus obtained 
is estimated by Vototek’s method—oxidation by permanganate, 
addition of sodium chloride solution, and titration of the excess 
by mercuric nitrate solution in presence of sodium nitroprusside. 
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The mean value found for the equivalent of 1 g. of colophony was 
1:84 g. of mercuric oxide. Colophony in admixture with shellac, 
and palm oil or other soap-making materials, can be estimated 
by this method to an accuracy of about +10%. The estimation 
of crystallised abietic acid from American colophony gave an 
equivalent of 1-974 g. of mercuric oxide per g. of acid, corresponding 
approximately with the ratio 3HgO:C. 9H390,. The oleosylvic 
acid, m. p. 167—169°, [«], +56°2°, from the resin oil was apparently 
a mixture of reducing and inert acids, as 1 g. reduced only about 
036 g. of mercuric oxide. G. F. M. 


Detection of Acetoacetic Acid in Diabetic Urine. G. Favre. 
(Ann. Chim. Analyt., 1922, 4, 337—338).—The urine is acidified with 
hydrochloric acid and extracted with ether; the ethereal solution 
is evaporated, the residue dissolved in water, treated with calcium 
carbonate, and the mixture filtered. If acetoacetic acid (enolic 
form) is present, the filtrate yields a red coloration with ferric 
chloride. W. FP. &. 


Microchemical Detection of Fumaric Acid. L. van ITALLIE 
(Pharm. Weekblad, 1922, 58, 1312—1314).—-Fumaric acid may be 
detected by the characteristic appearance of its thallium, lead, 
and copper salts under the microscope. The first is least satis- 
factory, requiring definite concentrations of the reagents. The 
lead salt forms thick, colourless prisms, the copper salt light blue 
aggregates of needles. 8. I. L. 


Estimation of Tartaric Acid. ANnpr& Kiine (Ann. Chim., 
1922, [ix], 18, 189—216).—Only d-tartaric acid occurs naturally 
and it cannot be precipitated quantitatively as calcium or lead 
tartrate. But after addition of an equivalent amount of the 
lacid, quantitative precipitation is practicable in presence of 
dilute acetic acid. The method of estimation is based on addition 
to the natural acid of an excess of the l-acid or of one of its salts, 
followed by calcium acetate solution. By this means all the 
d-acid is precipitated as calcium racemate, carrying with it some 
calcium J-tartrate. The precipitate is dissolved in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid and, on addition of sodium acetate, pure calcium 
racemate is obtained. The precipitate is dissolved in boiling 10% 
sulphuric acid and titrated with standard permanganate, half the 
quantity of acid found corresponding with that of the d-acid 
originally present. H. J. E. 


Detection of Ethyl Phthalate and Phthaleins. Ratru L. 
CaLveRT (Amer. J. Pharm., 1922, 94, 702—703).—Ethy] phthalate 
being used as a denaturant for alcohol for use in perfumery in 
America, its detection is a matter of interest. A satisfactory test 
is performed as follows: To 3—5 c.c. of the sample 5—10 drops 
of phenol and 10 drops of sulphuric acid are added, and the mixture 
ls gently heated until most of the alcohol has distilled off, and a 
ted liquid remains. After cooling, 15—25 c.c. of water are added, 
when, if ethyl phthalate is present, the red colour disappears and 
4 turbid liquid is obtained which becomes red on addition of sodium 
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hydroxide (phenolphthalein reaction). The reaction is quite 


delicate, as 1 c.c. of a 0°1% solution gives a distinct coloration. 


The Estimation of Milk in Milk Chocolate. J. Grossrntp 
(Z. Unters. Nahr. Genussm., 1922, 44, 240—244).—The quantity 
of butter fat in milk chocolate can be arrived at from the Reichert. 
Meissl value of the total fat extracted with ether. The quantity 
of milk-protein present can be calculated from the percentage of 
ash (a) and the percentage of calcium oxide (b) in the chocolate 
according to the formula 26:°1b—1-1l6a, or alternatively, if N is 
the percentage of total nitrogen in the chocolate, from the formula 
21°46—1°35N. Details of the method used for estimating the 
calcium oxide are given. Comparison of the milk-protein as 
estimated by the two methods outlined above and of casein as 
estimated by Baier and Neumann’s method (ibid., 1909, 18, 13) 
show in general satisfactory agreement. H. C. R. 


Analytical Applications of the Reaction between Sulphites 
and Aldehydes. Jos& Estatetia (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 
271—282).—The compounds of aldehydes with sodium hydrogen 
sulphite are slowly hydrolysed on keeping with liberation of sodium 
hydroxide. A 1% solution of sodium sulphite in the presence of 
phenolphthalein is proposed as a reagent for aldehydes. Similarly, 
formaldehyde in the presence of phenolphthalein may be used as 
a reagent for sulphites. The positive reaction consists in the 
development of a pink colour. The reaction is unsuitable as a 
basis for the quantitative estimation of sulphites. Small quantities 
of aldehydes may be estimated by means of it, using a colorimetric 
method. G. W. R. 


Methods of Estimation of Formaldehyde by Oxidation. 
Raovut Gros (J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, [vii], 26, 415—425).—The 
method of the French Codex is very inaccurate owing to incom- 
plete oxidation of the aldehyde on the one hand, and to the further 
oxidation of some of the formic acid to carbonic acid on the other. 
Romijn’s method, oxidation with iodine in presence of alkali, is 
fairly accurate if the prescribed conditions are closely adhered 
to, but the presence of acetone would interfere. A method un- 
influenced by the presence of either acetone or formic acid con- 
sists in adding to 5 c.c. of approximately 1% formaldehyde solution, 
35 c.c. of potassium mercuric iodide solution (2°71% HgCl,, and 
72% KI), and 20 c.c. of 27% sodium hydroxide solution. The 
red precipitate gradually changes to a greyish precipitate of mercury, 
and after ten minutes the liquid is carefully acidified with hydro- 
chloric acid, a known excess of N/10-iodine is added to oxidise and 
dissolve the mercury, and the excess is titrated back with N’/10- 
thiosulphate. The accuracy of this and other methods for the 
estimation of formaldehyde can conveniently be controlled by an 
analysis of formaldehyde sodium bisulphite, CH,0,NaHSO,,H,0, 
the sulphite being estimated by titration with iodine in presence 
of potassium hydrogen carbonate, under which conditions the 
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aldehyde is practically unattacked, and is then estimated by the 
method under investigation, and the result, of course, should be 


-M. fin accord with that obtained by the sulphite estimation. 
SFELD G. F. M. 
ee Comparative Tests on the Methods in Use for the Estim- 
antit ation of Formaldehyde in Formalin. F. Macu and R. HErRR- 
os a warn (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 104—137).—The literature of 
volats the iodine, hydrogen peroxide, sodium sulphite, and ammonium 
N is salt methods of determining formaldehyde and its polymerisation 
mule products in commercial formalin is reviewed in detail and a large 
the number of comparative results obtained by each of the methods 
n a fe different samples are tabulated., The results obtained by the 
— first three methods are in good agreement, whereas those obtained 
13) by the fourth method are about 0°5—1:0°% lower than these. The 
R presence of ethyl alcohol, acetaldehyde, and acetone leads to very 
erroneous results in the iodine method, whereas the influence of 
rites § small quantities of these substances is comparatively slight in the 
, 20, f sulphite method and almost negligible in the peroxide method. 
ogen § Larger amounts of acetone or acetaldehyde than 4%, however, 
lium § give low results when the assay is allowed to remain the normal 
e of | time and high results if left for some hours before titration. In 
arly, f all the methods the choice of indicator is importants azolitmic acid 
J as § inthe peroxide method and rosolic acid in the sulphite and ammon- 
the § ium salt methods being the most suitable. [Cf. J.S.C.I., 1923, 
isa & 118.) A. R. P. 


Detection of Santonin. F. Urz (Siiddeutsch. Apoth.-Zig., 
1922, 62, 77—78).—Santonin is sprinkled into a hot solution 
prepared by adding one or two drops of dilute ferric chloride solu- 
tion to 1 ¢.c. of distilled water and mixing with 1 c.c. of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, and the liquid shaken with amyl alcohol, 
which assumes a blood-red colour. The methods described by 
Thaeter (A., 1898, ii, 59), Jaworowski (Chem. Zig., 1897, 269), 
Smith (Chem. Zentr., 1871, 486), Banfi (Annalen, 91, 112), Schermer 
(Pharm. Z. Russ., 1893, 32, 120), Mindes (Pharm. Post, 44, 687), 
and Neuhaus (Deut. med. Woch., 1906, 466), and that of the German 
pharmacopeeia are criticised. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Compound of Antipyrine and Xanthydrol. René Fasre 
(J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, [vii], 26, 372—-376)—By the interaction 
at ordinary temperatures of equimolecular proportions of xanthydrol 


Y, in solution in methyl alcohol and antipyrine in solution in acetic 
o- § acid, a xanthylantipyrine is formed and is slowly precipitated in 
id # fine needles, m. p. 178—179°. The formation of this derivative 


may be utilised to detect antipyrine in presence of pyramidone, 
quinine, etc., but, owing to its slight solubility, the method cannot 
be used for its estimation. The presence of antipyrine in urine 
would cause an error in the estimation of urea by means of xanthydrol 
unless it is previously removed by defecating the urine with an 
acetic acid solution of potassium mercuric iodide. G. F. M. 
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Modification of Folin, Cannon, and Denis’s Colorimetri 
Method for the Estimation of Adrenaline. Saxvusr Kopam 
(J. Biochem. [Japan], 1922, 1, 280—287).—One c.c. of the uric 
acid reagent and 10 c.c. of a 20% solution of sodium carbonate are 
added to the solution under examination, and diluted to 50 c.g, 
with water. After two minutes the colour is compared in a Duboscy 
colorimeter with a standard solution containing 4 c.c. of 0:01% 
solution of water-blue, 4 c.c. of a 0°01% solution of nigrosine, 10 c.c, 
of a 10% solution of crystalline copper sulphate, 10 c.c. of hydro. 
chloric acid (d 1-050), ahd water to 100 c.c. This solution, which 
must be standardised against mie acid, when set at 20°6 mm. should 
match the colour developed. 0-3 mg. of uric acid or 0°1 mg. of 
adrenaline. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, 

Sensitiveness of some Cyanide Reactions. Joun B. Exexzy 
and Icte C;-Macy (Proc. Colorado Sci. Soc., 1919, 11, 269—275)— 
The Prussian blue test will detect the presence of 1 part of hydro. 
cyanic acid in 170,000 parts of solution; if the test is applied to 
the distillate obtained after acidifying the solution with tartaric 
acid, 1 part in 1,700,000 parts may be detected. The sensitiveness 
of the hanging drop test with silver nitrate is 1 part of hydrocyanic 
acid in 19,000,000 parts, whilst the Schénbein (guaiacum paper) 
test will detect 1 part in 55,000,000 parts. Chlorine, bromine, 
hydrogen peroxide, and hydrochloric acid do not yieli a reaction 
with the Schénbein test when the dilution is greater than i part per 
million. W. P.S. 


Detection of Urobilin in Blood and in the Cerebrospinal 
Fluid. Grorces Ropriton (Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol., 1922, 4, 
474—475).—To 1 vol. of serum from the blood under examination, 
or of the cerebrospinal fluid, 1 vol. is added of a reagent con- 
sisting of a saturated solution of zinc acetate in 95% alcohol strongly 
acidified with acetic acid. To the filtered liquid thus freed from 
protein, 1 drop for every 5 c.c. of solution of a 1 in 150 alcoholic 
iodine solution is added, followed by one-tenth of a volume of 
chloroform. After agitation, the alcoholic chloroform layer which 
separates will contain a zinc compound of urobilin if the latter is 
present, and it is detected by directing a pencil of light concen- 
trated by a converging lens on to the chloroform solution placed 
in front of a dark background. In presence of the minutest traces 
of urobilin a green fluorescence will be observed, and a spectro- 
scopic examination will show very clearly a dark band in the blue- 
green between the # and F lines, and close to the latter. In 
presence of larger quantities of urobilin the chloroform layer will 
show a rose-coloured tint. The test can be carried out with very 
small quantities of serum, etc., as little as 0°5 c.c. being sufficient. 
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General and Physical Chemistry. 


Spectrochemical Investigations on Polynuclear Aromatic 
Compounds in Solution. F. KRo.upreimrrer (Annalen, 1923, 
430, 161—229).—Largely a statement in tabular form of the 
numerical results of the author’s measurements of the refractive 
indices in various solvents of a large number of derivatives of 
benzene, naphthalene, anthracene, and other polynuclear systems 
(cf. following abstract). cS zk. & 


Spectrochemical Peculiarities and Constitution of Naph- 
thalene, Anthracene, Phenanthrene, and Fluorene. K. von 
AuweRs and F. KRoOLLPFEIFFER (Annalen, 1923, 430, 230—268).— 
In this paper the spectrochemical measurements referred to in 
the preceding abstract, along with similar numerical data obtained 
at earlier dates and some new measurements, are collected together 
and discussed from the point of view of their bearing on the con- 
stitution of the various basic ring systems. The authors favour 
structures for naphthalene and anthracene in which only one ring 
has full aromatic character, and the usually accepted structures 
for phenanthrene and fluorene. As regards the effect of sub- 
stitution in naphthalene on spectrochemical properties, the con- 
clusions are drawn (1) that large increases in the specific refraction 
run parallel with large dispersion; (2) that the introduction of 
alkyl, alkoxyl, carbalkoxyl groups, and halogens has but little 
effect either on the exaltation of the refraction or dispersion; 
(3) that the effect of halogens is greater than in derivatives of 
benzene, and (4) 8-derivatives have as a rule a stronger exaltation 
in specific refraction than the corresponding «-derivatives. 

+ 


“ Aromatic ’’ Carbon. K. von Auvuwers (Ber., 1923, 56, 
[B], 69—76; cf. von Steiger, A., 1921, ii, 473; 1922, ii, 616; von 
Auwers, A., 1922, ii, 98)—A further criticism of von Steiger’s 
hypothesis that an essential difference exists between aliphatic 
and aromatic carbon atoms. 

The regularities observed in the thermochemistry of aromatic 
hydrocarbons do not necessitate the supposition of the tervalency 
of carbon, but are equally reconcilable with the quadrivalency of 
the element (cf. Wibaut, A., 1922, ii, 239). They do not necessitate 
the hypothesis that the C-C and C-H linkings in aromatic hydro- 
tarbons are equivalent from the point of view of energy which, 
| Moreover, is not in harmony with the principle of the distribution 
of energy of combination adopted by von Steiger (loc. cit.). It is 
oly proved that the mean energy of formation of the individual 
lnkings can be regarded as equal for purposes of calculation; this 
8 in harmony with the similarity in the constitution of the mole- 
tules, but does not necessitate any particular assumption with 
gard to the nature of carbon in these compounds. 

VOL. CXXIV. ii. 5 
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From the spectrochemical point of view, it is shown in detail 
that the molecular refractions of anthracene and phenanthrene 
differ from one another to a degree which is completely outside the 
limits of experimental error, whereas they should be identical if 
von Steiger’s hypothesis is correct. In general, von Steiger regards 
discrepancies between the observed values and those calculated 
with the aid of the “ normal” equivalents as defects, whereas the 
whole history of spectrochemistry shows that such discrepancies 
are of the maximum value in throwing light on the constitution of 
the compounds under examination. Von Steiger’s method of 
calculating the molecular refractions is quite unsuitable for the 
homologues of benzene, since the difference increases with increasing 
number of side chains. 

Von Steiger’s conception of the peculiar nature of “ aromatic” 
carbon rests on the work of Debye and Scherrer, on the crystalline 
structure of graphite, the additivity of the heats of combustion 
of certain purely aromatic hydrocarbons, and the supposed 
additivity of their molecular refractions. Arguments based on 
the two latter points have been shown to be invalid, whilst Debye 
and Scherrer’s observations do not depend on the existence of two 
differing types of carbon atom, but on the formation of different 
types of molecule owing to the differing mode of union of identical 
carbon atoms. Further, exception is taken to the sharp differenti- 
ation of aliphatic and aromatic carbon, since this is not justifiable 


on purely chemical grounds and can only be applied to two extreme 
types of compounds which are not chemically distinctly separated. 
H. W. 


The Molecular Refraction of Anthracene. F. Knrou- 
PFEIFFER (Ber., 1922, 55, [8B], 77—83).—The molecular refraction 
of anthracene dissolved in quinoline has been determined, the 
calculations being made in accordance with the formula 
Mry=M[rzs X 100/p—rzy(100—p)/p], in which M is the molecular 
weight of the dissolved substance, rz its specific refraction accord- 
ing to Lorenz and Lorentz, rzg the. specific refraction of the solu- 
tion, rzy that of the solvent, and p the percentage of solute. The 
mean value M{}°=65°3; this is considerably higher than that 
observed by von Steiger (A., 1922, ii, 616) for anthracene dissolved 
in naphthalene, which is in agreement with the previous observ- 
ations of Chilesotti. The discrepancy does not appear to be 
attributable to the particular solvent used, since the molecular 
refractions of the closely allied 1-methyl- and 9-ethyl-anthracenes 
are almost identical when the determinations are made with the 
molten materials or with their solutions in quinoline or naphthalene. 
Re-determination of the molecular refraction of anthracene dis- 
solved in naphthalene has given values which agree excellently 
with those observed when quinoline is used as solvent, and are 
much higher than those found by von Steiger and Chilesotti; 
the error in the observations of the former appears to lie in the 
observation of the refractive indices, the latter in that of the 
density. 
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The values obtained for the molecular refraction of phenanthrene 
dissolved in benzene or naphthalene agree with those observed 
by von Steiger and Chilesotti. H. W. 


Calculation of the Hydrogen Dissimilar Spectra from the 
Inner Movements of the Electrons. II. E. Fuxzs (Z. Physik, 
1923, 12, 1—12).—A continuation of a theoretical discussion (this 
vol., ii, 1), in which it is shown that it is possible to calculate the 
terms of the Réntgen and optical spectra from the movements 
of the electrons in a central field of force, and to derive the potential 
curve of the atomic field. The sodium spectrum is considered in 
detail, and the terms in its spectrum are deduced from the potential 
curve. The agreement for the quantum numbers of the 3,, 4, 
51, 61, 32, 4, 5g, 6g, 33, 43, 5g, 63, and 4, members, which is within 
3%, is a demonstration of the correctness of the recent views on 
the origination of series spectra. W. E. G. 


Visible and Ultra-red Radiation of Hydrogen. FREDERICK 
SumnER Brackett (Astrophys. J., 1922, 56, 154—161).—The radi- 
ation from the central section of a long discharge tube has been 
analysed by means of a rock-salt prism spectrometer, and a sensitive 
vacuum thermo-junction. Three (probably four) additional mem- 
bers of the Paschen series have been observed, as well as the first 
two members of a new series corresponding with v=N(1/4"—1/m?), 
where m=5, 6. These two lines, at A 4°05--0°03» and 2°63-+-0°02n 
are due, according to Bohr’s theory, to an electron falling into the 
fourth from the fifth and sixth rings of the hydrogen atom. Certain 
unidentified lines are recorded, and it was observed that, with 
increase of current, the first Paschen line increased in intensity 
more rapidly than Ha. A. A. E. 


New Bands in the Spectrum of Silicon. ANGEL DEL CamMPo 
and Jost EstaLenua (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 586—588; cf. 
del Campo, ibid., 1915, 13, 98)—Seven new bands are described 
in the spectrum of silicon. They occur between A 2255°85 A. and 
2146-0 A., and appear to be composed of lines of variable intensity. 
A complete list of the components of the silicon spectrum is given. 

G. W. R. 


The Spectrum of Neutral Helium. W. M. Hicks (Nature, 
1923, 111, 146).—A criticism of the formula employed by Silber- 
stein (this vol., ii, 46) to express the diffuse series HeD’. 

A. A. E. 


The Visibility of Individual Spectra. F. H. Newman (Phil. 
Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 293—299; cf. this vol., ii, 46)—The 
relative visibility of the spectra of the vapour from alkali amalgams 
at 200° is affected by the nature of the electrical discharge through 
the vacuum tube. The spectrum of the alkali metal is always well 
developed with the ordinary uncondensed discharge, but is completely 
masked by the mercury spectrum when the condensed discharge 
isused. With the latter, the resultant increase in electrical energy 
is sufficient to impart higher velocities to the colliding electrons 

5—2 
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during their mean free path, and to ionise the mercury atoms, 
although these have higher ionisation potentials than the atoms 
of the alkali metals. The energy attained is sufficient to remove 


two or more electrons, as is shown by the production of enhanced 
lines. W. E. G. 


Revision of the Series in the Spectrum of Strontium, 
F. A. SaunDERS (Astrophys. J., 1922, 56, 73—83).—Measurements 
have been made of the spectrograms of light from a great variety 
of sources, and revised wave-lengths are given for most of the 
180 lines from 0°22 to 3°06 », including about 70 new lines. Accurate 
determinations have been made of the limits of all the series, and 
the various terms have been calculated. About half of the twenty 
series mentioned are believed to be new, and there is evidence 
of the existence of new types of singlet series corresponding with 
the formule (1P)—(mX), (lp)—(mX), (1P)—(mY), etc. The 
terms are all large, so that the series cannot be of the kind suggested 
by Sommerfeld. In the case of calcium, three singlet lines are 
found to correspond accurately with (1P)—(mX), (1p,)—(mX), 
and (lp,)—(mX), where (mX) is 8584°8, thus indicating a series 
similar to that of strontium. A. A. E. 


Structure of the Spectrum of Scandium. Micve A. 
CaTaLAN (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 606—623).—The lines in the 
spectrum of scandium fall into two classes, namely, those forming 
doublets and those forming triplets. Sommerfeld’s displacement 
rule holds for scandium, since its enhanced spectrum is analogous 
to the arc spectrum of calcium. The multiplets (cf. A., 1922, ii, 
726) are divided into “ multidoublets ” and ‘“ multitriplets.” Com- 
plete lists are given of the lines in the spectra of the neutral and 
ionised atom, respectively. G. W. RB. 


The Structure of the Arc Spectra of the Elements of 
Columns VI and VII in the Periodic Table. M. A. Caratix 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 84—85).—It has previously been shown 
(A., 1922, ii, 726) that the manganese spectrum shows three diffuse 
triplets, consisting of nine rays instead of six, due to the fact that 
the diffuse term d is quintuple instead of triple. It is now shown 
that this is not a property peculiar to manganese, but is common 
to other elements. The arc spectrum of chromium is very complex 
and presents several systems of series. Two of these, determined 
for the first time, are tabulated. They are almost identical, the 
one being displaced with respect to the other by a constant quantity, 
C=4436-4. The diffuse terms are quintuple and give nine ra, 
as for manganese. W. G. 


The Structure of the Spectrum of Chromium. A. D2 
Gramont (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 216—217).—The author directs 
attention to the fact that he predicted that in the spectrum of 
chromium there would be two triplets, one corresponding with the 
neutral atom and the other with the ionised atom, and that this 
prediction has now found confirmation by the measurements made 
by Catalan (preceding abstract). W. G. 
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The Structure of the Arc Spectra of Molybdenum, Selen- 
ium, and Chlorine. M. A. CataLtAn (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 
947—248).—The arc spectrum of molybdenum is extremely com- 
plex. The diffuse term is quintuple and the number of rays is 
nine. The rays of the triplet of the principal series are the ultimate 
rays of Gramont. The diffuse triplets of selenium are regarded 
‘fas exceptional by the number, the intensity, and the position of 
their satellites. The spark spectrum of chlorine shows triplets. 
The photograph of the spectrum shows the presence of at least 
three components in the first ray, although the tables give a number 
of components equal to 14+3-+2. Thus the diffuse term of the 
elements of columns VII and VI of the periodic table is quintuple 
and the number of rays which form the diffuse triplets is nine. 


W.G 


Coincidence Method for the Wave-length Measurement 
of Absorption Bands. H. Harrripce (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, 
[A], 102, 575—587).—A spectroscope suitable for the measurement 
of wave-lengths of absorption bands is described. It is designed 
so that two similar spectra are produced, lying side by side and 
reversed in direction to one another. For the measurement of 
-Ithe mean wave-length of a band, the long wave-length edge of the 
band in one spectrum is brought into coincidence with the corre- 
sponding short wave-length edge in the other. The mode of 
calibration of the instrument to read directly in wave-lengths is 
Sf described and the application of the instrument to the quantitative 

estimation of pigments by wave-length measurements of their 
‘labsorption bands detailed. The method depends on the principle 
that if two pigments are present together in solution, and their 
respective absorption bands have different mean wave-lengths, 
then the mean wave-lengths of the resultant absorption bands 
{xqWill vary with the relative concentrations of the pigments, pro- 
vided the band of one pigment is approximately similar to a band 
of the other, and if at no concentration do the bands appear 
separate. An illustration of the application of the method is 
given in the case of the estimation of the percentage saturation 
of blood with carbon monoxide. The accuracy of measurement 
attainable was found to be about 0-6 A. Various sources of 
error are discussed. J. 8. G. T. 


Absorption of Light by Chlorine. H. von Harpan and 
K.SiepEnTopr (Z. Hlektrochem., 1922, 28, 496—499).—A preliminary 
account is given of measurements of the absorption spectrum of 
chlorine for a large number of wave-lengths between 254 pp and 
(43 yn, making use of the very sensitive method of measurement 
recently described by the authors (A., 1922, ii, 332). The results 
show that nowhere is chlorine entirely transparent, but that in all 
itegions absorption occurs, which is generally very difficult to 

measure. The measurements are reproducible, although the 


absorption in some cases does not amount to more than 0-2—0-8%. 
J. F. 8. 
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The Quantitative Absorption of Light by Simple Inorganic 
Substances. II. The Chlorides of Arsenic, Antimony, and 
Bismuth. ALExANDER KiteN MacpetH and Norau Ireyz 
MaxwELL (T., 1923, 123, 370—375). 


The Absorption Spectra of Thallium and Indium Vapours, 
WALTER GroTRIAN (Z. Physik, 1923, 12, 218—231).—According 
to the Bohr atomic theory, emission lines can occur only as absorp. 
tion lines at any temperature when the initial stage in the absorp. 
tion corresponds with a molecular or atomic state which is of 
frequent occurrence in the molecules of the gas. Absorption 
spectra are thus useful in throwing light on the variation in the 
quantum condition of gas molecules with temperature. Series 
schemes of the emission spectra, given for aluminium, gallium, 
indium, and thallium, show that for these metals, not the s, but 
the p-terms are the greatest of all the known terms. For 
thallium, at a temperature of 400°, two absorption lines of the 
2p, subordinate series, A=3775-72 and A=2767-87, first make their 
appearance, and at 500—600° other lines in this series appear, 
With increasing temperature, these lines broaden, probably owing 
to molecular (Tl,) adsorption. At 800°, the 2p, subordinate series 
is first observed, the order of appearance being A=5350-46, and 
then the doublet A=3529 and A=3519-24. The indium absorption 
spectrum behaves similarly with rise in temperature. The differ. 
ences between the temperatures at which the respective lines of 
the 2p, and the 2p, series are first observed increase as the series, 
aluminium to thallium, is ascended; for indium, the temperature 
difference is 100—150°, and for thallium about 400°. An indium 
adsorption line is observed at A\=2836-90 which is not included 
in the series schemes. From these absorption experiments, it is 
clear that the outermost electron in the aluminium series of elements 
follows an azimuthal two quantum orbit. W. E. G. 


The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Aniline and the 
Toluidines. F. W. Kuinestept (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 
248—250).—Aniline in solution in hexane shows nine narrow bands 
between A=2991 and 2704, and a broad band at A=2340. The 
narrow bands are almost equidistant from one another. With respect 
to benzene, the absorption bands of aniline are displaced towards 
the red, and the intensity of absorption is about eight times greater. 
The absorption spectrum of aniline in solution in water, alcohol, 
or carbon tetrachloride is very different from the normal spectrum. 
In these solvents, the narrow bands are fused into one broad band. 
The absorption spectra of o- and p-toluidines are very different. 
The ortho has two broad bands, whilst the para has seven narrow 
bands and a broad band in the extreme ultra-violet. W. G. 


The Absorption in the Ultra-violet of a Series of Deriv- 
atives of Camphor. A. Hauer and R. Lucas (Compt. rend., 
1923, 176, 45—49).—A study of the absorption spectra in the 
ultra-violet of the benzylidene-, anisylidene-, piperonylidene-, 
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m-hydroxybenzylidene-, m-methoxybenzylidene-, p-tolylidene, and 
m-tolylidene-derivatives of camphor shows that all these com- 
pounds present a strong absorption band, the maxima of which 
vary with each compound. On the other hand, benzyleamphor 
and anisyleamphor do not give this absorption band. The curves 
for m-hydroxylbenzylidenecamphor and for m-methoxybenzylidene 
camphor are practically identical. The maximum of absorption 
in the compounds named above is displaced further towards the 
red as the substituent group is of greater weight. W. G. 


The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of some Alkaloids 
of the isoQuinoline Group. Narcotine, Hydrastine, and 
Hydrocotarnine. Pierre STEINER (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 
244246).—The results obtained indicate that the ultra-violet 
absorption spectrum of narcotine is determined by the benzene 
nucleus of its molecule; the isoquinoline nucleus only displaces the 
absorption towards the red. For papaverine (cf. this vol., ii, 2), 
on the other hand, it is the isoquinoline nucleus, and not the 
benzene nucleus, which is the determining factor. The spectrum 
of hydrastine only differs from that of narcotine by a displacement 
of its maxima and minima towards the shorter wave-lengths and 
by small differences in the intensity of absorption. Hydro- 
cotarnine, which contains a partly saturated zsoquinoline nucleus, 
has a spectrum formed of a single band in the ultra-violet. Accord- 
ing to the results tabulated, it should be possible to estimate 
spectrographically 0-07 mg. of narcotine or hydrastine in 2 c.c. of 
solvent. W. G. 


Absorption Spectra of Pyrrole and its Derivatives. IL. 
The Influence of Methyl Groups on the Absorption Spectra 
of Pyrrole and its Derivatives. G. Korscnun and (MME) 
C. Rott (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 55—67).—The absorption 
spectra of the ethyl esters of the following pyrrolecarboxylic acids 
were examined: 2: 5-dimethyl-, 2:3: 5-trimethyl-, 1:2: 5-tri- 
methyl-, and 1:2:3:5-tetramethyl-pyrrole-4-carboxylic acids, 
2:5-dimethyl- and 2:3: 5-trimethyl-1-aminopyrrole-4-carboxylic 
acids, 2:5-dimethyl- and 1: 2: 5-trimethyl-pyrrole-3 : 4-dicarb- 
oxylic acids, and 2:5-dimethyl- and 2:3: 5-trimethyl-l-carb- 
amidopyrrole-4-monocarboxylic acids, and also that of 1:2: 5- 
trimethyl-pyrrole. The general conclusions drawn are that the 
introduction of a methyl group into position 1 (attached to nitrogen) 
causes a displacement of the absorption curve towards the ultra- 
violet. At the same time, if the derivative has two absorption 
bands they are united into one band. On the contrary, the intro- 
duction of methyl into position 3 causes a displacement of the 
curve towards the red, and at the same time the first band is 
lowered and the second raised. The methyl groups in positions 
2 and 5 in 1:2: 5-trimethylpyrrole displace the curve towards 
the red. Three methyl groups introduced into pyrrole in positions 
1:2:5 only increase very slightly the intensity of the absorption 
bands. G. F. M. 
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Colour and Chemical Constitution. XVI. Further 
Miscellaneous Observations. James Morr (Trans. Roy. So, 
S. Africa, 1922, 10, 233—237).—In this paper are given the absorp. 
tion wave-lengths of all the “ monocyclic” and “ dicyclic ” dyes 
which were used in establishing the author’s theory of the colour 
of “ cyclic ” coloured substances (cf. A., 1921, ii, 6; 1922, ii, 333), 

2 : 4’-Dihydroxybenzhydrol has A 543 in alkali, \ 486 in hydro. 
chloric acid, and A 495 in water suspension. The 4 : 4’-isomeride 
has A 539 in dilute alkali but in acid is the same as the 2 : 4’-com. 
pound. 2-Hydroxy-4’-dimethylaminobenzhydrol has \ 561 (broad) 
in alkali, \ 500 in acid; the 4: 4’-compound has A 572 in alkali 
and A 504 in acid. 2:4:4’-Trihydroxybenzhydrol has d 494 
instead of the expected A 550. 2: 4-Dihydroxy-4’-methoxybenz. 
hydro] has A 380 in alkali and appears to be monocyclic; 2:4. 
dihydroxy-3’ : 4’-dimethoxybenzhydrol-2’-carboxylic acid is also 
monocyclic, with \ 390 in alkali, and so is mono-«-naphtholphthalein, 
from phthalaldehydic acid and «-naphthol, with A 370. The C- 
phenyl! derivative of the last-named has 401 in alkali, but d 543 in 
strong sulphuric acid. The hydrol from p-hydroxybenzaldehyde 
and «-naphthol is violet with A 590, whilst that from 8-naphthol 
is pink, A 556 in alkali. Phenol-8-naphtholphthalein has A 570, 
The following show differences in sodium hydroxide (1) and sodium 
hydrogen carbonate (2), respectively : 3-hydroxyphenolphthalein 
A 556 (1) and A 562 (2); 3: 6-dihydroxyphenolphthalein, 549 (1) | 
and A 563 (2); 4:5-dihydroxyphenolphthalein, X 558 (1) and 
d 568 (2). 5-Methoxyphenolphthalein has A 565, whilst the 3 : 6., 
4:5-, and 5:6-dimethoxyphenolphthaleins have » 568, A 556, 
and A 571, respectively. Other phenolphthalein derivatives ex- 
amined were: 3-nitro-, 4 570; a-nitro-fgjk-tetrabromo-, 597 
(cf. this vol., ii, 48, for nomenclature); 5-nitro-, 4 572; abcd-tetra- 
chloro-, 4 581. Phenoldimethyl-«-naphthylaminephthalein is green, 
d 625. 

The following derivatives of Ghosh’s quinolinic acid were 
examined: phenolquinolinein, A 533; o-cresolquinolinein, » 544; 
thymolquinolinein, A 593; resorcinquinolinein, » 490; orcin- 
quinolinein, » 496. 

In the triphenylcarbino] series the following are given : o-hydroxy- 
malachite-green, A 627 neutral, \ 572 in alkali, ) 505 in acid ; 2’-hydr- 
oxy-4-dimethylaminofuchsone, A 490 neutral, A 533 in alkali, 479 
in acid; p-methoxymalachite-green, A 605; p-methoxybenzaurine, 
A 551; p-nitromalachite-green, A 642; p-aminomalachite-green, 
A 581 in acetic acid. Values are also given for a considerable 
number of unclassified coloured substances. KE. H. R. 


Cells with a Fluorescent Liquid. A. GrumBacn (Compl. 
rend., 1923, 176, 88—90).—Goldmann (Ann. Physik, 1908, 27, 
449) has shown that when one of two electrodes plunged into a 
fluorescent liquid is illuminated an #.M.F. is set up and the 
illuminated electrode is positive. This was shown for saturated 
alcoholic solutions. It is now shown, working with dilute aqueous 
solutions, that the same effect may be obtained by keeping the 
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cell in the dark throughout and introducing into it near to one 
of the electrodes 1 c.c. of the same solution which has been intensely 
illuminated by a mercury arc for two hours. In this case, the 
electrode near to which the liquid is introduced is at first negative. 
The #.M.F. at first increases to a maximum and then decreases 
and finally changes its sign. With direct illumination of the 
electrode, it is found that the #.M.F. continues to increase for some 
time after the source of light has been removed. W. G. 


Observations on the Phototropy of Inorganic Systems. 
Jos& Roprigurz Movure.o (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 601— 
605; cf. A., 1922, ii, 604)—Further observations on the photo- 
tropy of sulphides of barium, strontium, and calcium. m" 


The Influence of Light on Zinc Sulphide. P. LENARD 
(Ann. Physik, 1923, [iv], 68, 553—573).—The cause of the darken- 
ing of zinc sulphide phosphors has been traced to the polymerised 
sulphide molecules, which are effective in phosphorescence. The 
darkening occurs, however, in zinc sulphide, which is not phos- 
phorescent, and it appears that the phenomenon has no direct 
relationship to the phosphorescence. The wave-lengths of the 
light producing darkening do not correspond with those effective 
in exciting phosphorescence. Water is necessary, and ozone, 
hydrogen peroxide, chlorine, etc., destroy the effect. On the 
other hand, ammonia or reducing agents like formaldehyde reactivate 
a phosphor which has lost its sensitivity to light. The alkaline 
earth and magnesium phosphors do not blacken. W. E. G. 


Influence of Adsorption of Ions on the Photochemical 
Sensitiveness of Silver Bromide. K. Fasans and W. FRANKEN- 
BURGER (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 499—505).—The authors have 
investigated the dependence of the sensitiveness of silver bromide 
on the method of precipitation. It is a known fact that silver 
bromide precipitated in the presence of an excess of silver nitrate 
is much more sensitive than that precipitated in the presence of 
an alkali halide. It is shown that under the influence of light the 
primary process taking place in silver bromide consists in the 
transference of an electron from a bromine-ion to a silver-ion with 
the formation of neutral atoms of bromine and silver. The work 
necessary to effect this change is dependent on the forces exerted 
on this electron in its initial and final states. In the presence of 
silver-ions from silver nitrate, these forces are smaller, and conse- 
quently the work required to effect the change is smaller, and 
the sensitiveness of the silver bromide is increased. J. F.S. 


The Gamma Rays of the Family of Radium and of Thorium 
Studied by their Photoelectric Effect. M. pz Brociim and 
J. CABRERA (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 295—296; Anal. Fis. Quim., 
1922, 20, 467—472)—By means of the apparatus previously 
described (A., 1922, ii, 330), results have been obtained which are 
in accord with those of Ellis (A., 1921, ii, 422; 1922, ii, 466) and 
Meitner (A., 1922, ii, 416). W. G. 
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Réntgen Spectra and the Periodic System of the Elements, 
N. Bower and D. Costur (Z. Physik, 1923, 12, 342—374).—This 
paper, which forms a continuation of the Bohr theory of atomic 
structure (A., 1922, ii, 363), and papers by Coster (A., 1922, ii, 
491, 677), examines the relationship between the Réntgen spectra, 
and _ the periodicity of the chemical properties, and the optical 
spectra of the elements. It is shown that the movements of the 
inner electrons are subject to the same laws which operate in the 
case of the valency electrons. 

A table of the number of electrons in the various sub-groups 
of orbits is given for a large number of elements. This tabie, 
which is based on spectroscopic data, illustrates the building up 
of the electronic orbits with rising atomic number. The appear. 
ance of a new type of orbit is accompanied by a marked change 
in the chemical properties and the optical spectra of the elements, 
A new classification is proposed for the Réntgen spectra, in which 
the principal groups are divided into sub-groups, which are desig. 
nated by Roman numerals, and to each level is given a value for 
n and k of the form n(&,,k,) [for example, 2(2,;2) III]. As in the 
work of Coster (loc. cit.), an arrangement of the Réntgen spectra 
is put forward which is based on a relationship between the fre- 
quency v of each line, and the difference between two spectral 
terms 7” and 7”’. In agreement with the principles of the quantum 
theory of line spectra, these spectral terms, multiplied by h, give 
the energy required to transfer the electron from its normal orbit. 
The values 7'/R and /7'/R (where R is the Rydberg constant) 
are derived, and tabulated for the K, L, M, N, U, and P spectra, 
and where the experimental data are missing, the Réntgen spectra 
are interpolated from known values. Since the spectra are slightly 
affected by the form in which the element is excited, a little uncer- 
tainty is introduced into the values of some of the elements with 
low atomic numbers; also the fine structure of some of the lines 
is a source of error. /7'/R is plotted against the atomic number 
for all the Réntgen spectra available, and characteristic breaks 
are seen to occur in the curves for the L, M, N, and O spectra. 
The principal changes of slope occur in the neighbourhood of the 
platinum, the rare earth, and the iron groups. ‘Lhese irregularities 
are found at those atomic numbers where it is predicted that a 
new sub-group of electrons makes its appearance. The appearance 
of electrons in the 4, orbit at the element cerium, the commence- 
ment of the rare earth group, produces a sudden alteration in the 
slope of the V7'/R curve. At this point two of the lines in the 
M and N series separate into doublets. The binding energy of 
the 4, orbit, at atomic number 58 (cerium), is about the same as 
that of the 6-quantum orbit, and much less than that of the 5 and 
the 5, orbits. The energy of the 4, orbit increases as the atomic 
number rises, until after the rare earth family of elements it 
exceeds the energy of the 5-quantum orbits. ‘Chis behaviour is 
of undoubted importance for the study of the chemical properties 
of the rare earth group. The changes in energy of the electronic 
orbits is more gradual at the end than at the beginning of this 
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group. ‘The value of /T'/R for the O levels (5 quantum) changes very 
slightly between atomic numbers 58 and 72. This point is of great 
theoretical interest. The effective values of N and for the O 
levels probably remain constant throughout the rare earth group. 
The constancy of N and n may also explain the similarity of the 
chemical properties and optical spectra of homologous elements, 
in spite of considerable changes in the principal quantum number 
of the outer electronic orbit. The lack of periodicity in the K 
and L series is accounted for by the suggestion that the effective 
values of N and m for these orbits differ only slightly from the 
atomic number and the principal quantum number. Two types 
of doublets occur in the Réntgen spectra. The curves for one type 
run parallel throughout the whole of their course, whereas for the 
other type they rapidly approach one another with decreasing 
atomic number. 

Although there is no evidence of periodicity in the Réntgen 
spectra in the same sense as it occurs in the optical properties, 
it is expected that relationships will be obtained which will give 
a measure of the periodic behaviour of the elements. W. E.G. 


Uranium-Z and its Parent Substance. Orro Haun (Z. 
physikal. Chem., 1923, 103, 461—480).—A method is described for 
the determination of the relation of the activity of uranium-Z to 
that of uranium-X; the method has been applied to a large 
number of uranium-X preparations of different ages and a satis- 
factory constant value for the relationship obtained. The con- 
stancy of the value allows the conclusion to be drawn that uranium-X, 
is the parent substance of uranium-Z. Uranium-X, therefore 
undergoes a dual $-ray disintegration, of a kind which has hitherto 

not been observed with radioactive elements. 
UI A new method for detecting uranium-Z is de- 
XxX, scribed. From the activity ratio uranium-Z: 

99'65% 7 \o-ssy% uranium-X, it is shown that the branching 

UX *"\uzZ relationship is about 0-35%. ‘In the calculation 

Np 2 of this figure, the absorption of the $-radiation 

of uranium-Z with reference to that of uranium-X, 

UII and uranium-X, is taken into account. The 

disintegration scheme of the earlier members of 

the uranium series is therefore most probably represented by the 
annexed scheme. J. F. 


Ionisation by Collision of Hydrogen, Nitrogen, and Argon. 
T. L. R. Ayres (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 353—368).—The ionis- 
ation of hydrogen, nitrogen, and argon molecules on collision with 
electrons has been measured for comparatively small values of 
the ratio of electric force, X, to the gas pressure p. The range 
examined is from X/p=1 to X/p=600, and over part of this 
Tange Townsend and Bailey (cf. A., 1922, ii, 836) have recently 
measured the velocity in the direction of the electric force, and 
the mean velocity of agitation of the electrons in these gases. 
lonisation by the electrons occurred for values of X/p as low as 
2in argon, 5 in hydrogen, and 10 in nitrogen. The effect of positive 

5*—2 
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ions was observed down to X/p=10 for argon, 30 for hydrogen, 
and 100 for nitrogen. No evidence was obtained for any appreciable 
variation in the ionisation due to slight contamination of tho 
hydrogen and nitrogen, but small amounts of impurities in the 
argon caused a marked diminution of the ionisation, and increased 
the sparking potential. The ionisation with both positive and 
negative ions is in general agreement with that found by Townsend 
and Hurst for hydrogen and nitrogen (cf. A., 1906, ii, 262). For 
argon, however, at low values of X/p, the ionisation is greater than 
found by earlier investigators. The nature of the metal used as 
electrodes is without appreciable effect on the ionisation. 


W. E.G. 


Thermal Ionisation of Gaseous Elements at High Tem- 
peratures. ArtHuR A. Noyzs and H. A. Witson (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2806—2815).—A theoretical paper in which 
the thermodynamic equation used by Saha (A., 1920, ii, 659) for 
calculating the thermal ionisation of the neutral atoms of gascous 
elements into positive ions and electrons from their ionisation 
potentials is discussed with reference to the assumptions involved 
in the calculation. It is shown that the recent measurements 
of H. A. Wilson (A., 1916, ii, 72), as well as the earlier experiments 
of Arrhenius (A., 1891, 5, 575), on the electrical conductivity of 
flames into which salt solutions are sprayed clearly indicate that 
the conduction arises from an ionisation process of the type under 
consideration, and that they make possible a computation of the 
relative magnitudes of the ionisation constants. It is also shown 
that the relative ionisation constants of the five alkali elements, 
calculated on the one hand from the conductivity of flames 
and on the other from the ionisation potentials by the thermo- 
dynamic equation, form two series of values which run closely 
parallel to each other. Thus, although in passing from lithium to 
cesium the ionisation constant increases 5700 times, the ratio of 
the constants derived by the two methods for any one element 
does not differ from the mean value of that ratio for all five elements 
by more than 40%. The absolute values of the ionisation constants 
are derived from the flame conductivities with the aid of previous 
rough determinations of the mobility of the electrons and of the 
number of them per c.c. in similar flames. Although this could 
only furnish an estimate of the order of magnitude of the constants, 
yet they were found to correspond well with the values calculated 
by the thermodynamic equation, the latter being only 1-1 to 
2-3 times as large. J. F.S. 


The Ionisation of Mercury Vapour in Presence of Argon. 
Grorces DéyarpIn (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 1203—1206; cf. 
this vol., ii, 47)—-Experiments were made with mercury vapour 
in presence of argon in order to ascertain whether the effect of 
the gas is similar to that of helium. The results show that ionisation 
resulting from impacts on mercury atoms of electrons the speed 
of which is greater than the critical ionisation speed (corresponding 
with 10-4 volts) is inappreciable and only becomes evident at 4 
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speed corresponding with 11-3 volts. On increasing the potential, 


rogen 

ciabl a sudden increase in the current is observed when the spatial charge 
of the of the electrons is completely neutralised and simultaneously a 
in the § gow appears in the neighbourhood of the electrodes. The corre- 


sponding potential (the “illumination potential’) depends on 
the shape of the electrodes and on the pressure. Jonisation of the 
argon by direct impact begins at a potential of about 15 volts. 


msend 

For § Between 11-3 volts and the illumination potential the intense lines 
» than § of the mercury arc spectrum are obtained; above this limit the 
ed as @ Whole mercury arc spectrum and the red spectrum of argon are 


visible, the latter increasing in intensity above 15 volts. Above 


-G. [35 volts, lines in the blue spectrum of argon are observed. The 
author infers from his results that for electrons traversing an 
Tem. atmosphere of argon there exists a first critical velocity of about 
Amer, 11:3 volts and that a resonance radiation emitted by the gas under 
Which § these conditions ionises mercury vapour. This ionisation is not 
)) for accompanied by any notable modification of the mercury spectrum 
Scous § analogous to that produced in presence of helium. Argon appears 
ation B to exert only a feeble selective action on the second spectrum of 
olved hydrogen (Merton and Barratt, A., 1922, ii, 461) and on the cadmium 
nents F spectrum (Collie and Watson, A., 1918, ii, 383). It is possible 
nents § that the special influence of helium is due to the greater quantum 
s of the radiations which it emits. H. J. E. 
der Ionisation Produced by the Hydration of Quinine Sulphate. 
f the @ (Mite) Cuamit (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 251—253).—When the 
.own & hydration is carried out in an ionisation chamber and the curve of 
ents, § increase in weight is compared with the curve of the diminution 
1mes § in current, it is found that the duration of the phenomenon is the 
rmo- § same for the two curves and depends on the density of the layer 
rsely of the salt. Any effect which modifies the one curve modifies the 
n to § Other in the same manner. The weight of water of hydration as 
o of § Well as the maximum intensity of the current of ionisation and 
nent & the quantity of electricity liberated during the hydration appear 
ents § to be proportional to the weight of quinine sulphate used. 
ants W. G. 
on Conduction Process in Ordinary Soda-Lime Glass. 
ld Cuartes A. Kraus and Epwarp H. Darpy (/. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
te 1922, 44, 2783—-2797).—The replacement of sodium-ions in soda- 
ne H lime glasses by ions of other metals has been investigated. It is 
ty shown that although the sodium-ions may be replaced by the ions 
of many other metals from their amalgams as well as from their 
” fused salts, under a potential gradient, replacement occurs more 
on. — Teadily from the fused salts than from the amalgams. In most 
cf, — instances, the glass formed on replacement is not stable. In some 
our — cases, the glass is completely disintegrated and in others it cracks 


on cooling. Sodium may be replaced by silver to a depth of about 
0-1 mm. without cracking the glass. On replacing sodium by 
silver under the action of a potential, a sharp boundary is formed 
between the sodium and the silver ions. From the rate of motion 
of the boundary, the speed of the ions under a unit potential gradient 
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has been determined; the following values are recorded: 278° 
4-52 x 1078; 295°, 1-46 10-7; 323°, 3:26 x 10-7, and 343°, 5-9 x 10% 
em./sec. The increased velocity of the ions with increased ten. 
perature corresponds with the increased conductivity of the glass 
with increased temperature. The fraction of the total sodium 
present in the glass, which takes part in the electrical conduction, 
has been calculated from the depth of penetration of the boundary 
and from the amount of electricity passing, as well as from the 
change in weight of the tube. It is found that 74—82% of the 
total sodium present in an ordinary soda-lime glass takes part in 
the conduction. The remaining sodium is either not in a charged 
state or otherwise the ions are held in fixed positions. The fraction 
ionised, as defined in this way, increases slightly between 278° 
and 343°. The following values of the percentage ionisation and the 
resistance in ohms are recorded: 278°, 74-4%, 72800 ohms; 295°, 
768%, 35000 ohms; 323°, 79-4%, 14200 and 343°, 81-:0%, 6600 
ohms. J. F.S. 


Potential Difference between Glass and Electrolytes in 
Contact with Glass. Water 8. Hueues (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1922, 44, 2860—2867).—The potential difference between glass 
and solutions of electrolytes has been investigated at 25°. It is 
shown that glass surface potentials are established and maintained 
by the passage of electricity through glass. The glass surface 


potential is a linear function of the hydrogen electrode only over 
a limited range of values. Variations in the glass surface potential 
may be used as the basis of an electrometric titration method in 
the presence of oxidising agents which render the hydrogen elec- 
trode useless for such purposes. In such cases, the method might 
yield data which could not be obtained in any other way. The 
presence of certain substances, other than hydrogen-ions, such 
as concentrated solutions of salts or gelatin, affects glass surface 
potentials. J. F.S. 


Significance of the Electrode Potential. Jarostav Hev- 
ROvSKY (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 102, 628—640).—Evidence is 
adduced that the process by which a metallic electrode, immersed 
in an aqueous solution, becomes charged is represented by 
M-+OH’—> MOH+ ©. By the application of the electronic con- 
ception of chemical combination to a reversible thermodynamic 
cycle, a formula is obtained for the electrode potential in terms 
of the ionisation potential and basigenity of the metal. The 
basicity of metallic oxides is discussed by means of Beketoff's 
principle (A., 1889, 332), and it is concluded that a metallic 
hydroxide .is the more basic the more negative the electrode 
potential and the greater the equivalent weight of the metal. The 
mechanisms of galvanic and concentration cells, the phenomena 
of electrodeposition and overvoltage, and electrode processes in 
non-aqueous solvents are discussed in the light of the theory 
developed. ‘‘ Absolute zero potential” values of contact #.M.F. 
derived from electrocapillary phenomena are shown to be illusory, 
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and the probable potential at which reversal of the sign of the 
charges in the double layer occurs is indicated. J.8. G. 


G. T. 


Determination of Absolute Single Electrode Potentials. 
AtLEN GARRISON (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 37—44).—The 
methods hitherto employed for determining absolute single electrode 
potential differences have been enumerated and briefly discussed 
and a new method of effecting this determination is described. The 
method is based on the assumptions, (1) that the mechanical force 
on a substance suspended in an electrolyte through which an electric 
force acts is due to the charge on the suspended system, (2) that 
the direction of the force is determined by the sign of the charge, 
and (3) that there is no charge or potential difference relative to 
the electrolyte when, in an electric field, there is no mechanical 
force relative to the electrolyte. The method used consists in 
suspending a light metal needle, shaped like the needle of a quadrant 
electrometer, by a phosphor-bronze ribbon in an electrolyte con- 
taining such a concentration of the metal-ion that there is no 
electric double layer at their interface. This isoelectric condition 
is indicated by the absence of any mechanical forces when an 
electric field is applied through the electrolyte. The potential 
of the needle is at the same time compared with the potential of 
a standard half cell. On eliminating the liquid junction potential 
the measured H#.M.F. is the absolute potential of the constant 
electrode. A full description of the apparatus and its method 
of use is given in the paper. Using a silver needle at its isoelectric 
point as the zero electrode, the absolute potential of a 0-1N-calomel 
electrode is found to be between —0-20 volt and —0-10 volt at 25°. 
This result is a confirmation of Billitzer’s value of —0-13 volt, 
and it removes the objections which have been made to the method 
employed by Billitzer (Z. Elektrochem., 1902, 8, 638). J. F.S. 


The Polarisation of Electrodes. J. E. VerRscHAFFELT (Rec. 
trav. chim., 1922, 44, 764—777; cf. Aten, A., 1916, ii, 370)—A 
mathematical argument in which the author develops views 
previously put forward (Bull. Acad. roy. Belg., 1919, 441). The 
conclusion is drawn that the variation of potential due to the 
application of #.M.F. is mainly effective at the cathode in the 
case of two electrodes of a metal in contact with a solution of 
one of its own salts, whilst with the same salt but with electrodes 
of a more electropositive metal the anode potential undergoes the 
greater variation and thus only the anode is polarised. H.J.E. 


Activity Coefficient of Hydrochloric Acid in Aqueous Salt 
Solutions. Hrrsert S. Harnep and Norman J. BRUMBAUGH 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2729—2748)—#.M.F. measure- 
ments of cells of the following types have been carried out at the 
temperatures indicated: H,|MCl, (c) in 0-1N HOCl|HgCl/Hg at 
18°, 25°, and 30°, where M denotes barium, strontium, or calcium; 
H,|MCl, in 0-1N HCl|KCl (sat.)|HgCl|Hg at 25°, where M signifies 
the same metal as before; H,|KCI (c) in HCl (c’)|AgCl|Ag, and 
H,|KCl (c) in HCl (c’)|HgCl|Hg, where c’ is 0-01N and 0-001N, at 
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18°, 25°, and 30°. From the data obtained, the decrease of free 
energy and the decrease of the heat content of the cell reaction 
have been calculated, as well as the changes in partial molecular 
free energy and heat content of hydrochloric acid in the mixtures, 
The mean activity coefficients of hydrochloric acid in solutions of 
potassium, sodium, lithium, barium, calcium, and strontium chlorides 
have also been calculated. By means of the formula log F,’= 
a’C, —B’ pn” +-a’’ (u—c,), the values of the mean activity coefficients 
(Fa’) of hydrochloric acid in the acid salt mixtures, containing 
acid at concentrations from 0-001N to N, may be calculated with 
considerable accuracy. In solutions of greater dilution of acid, 
it is necessary to add a term to the above equation which is a 
function of the salt to acid concentration ratio, thus: log F,’= 
aC, — Bp + a” (u—e)+-y'[(u—e,)/c,] is approximately valid for 
solutions containing acid of concentration as low as 0-001N. Thus 
when (u—c,)/c, is very high, a considerable increase in the value 
of F,’ is observed. In the above equations c, is the concentration 
of acid, «’, 8’, «’’, m’ are constants, and p is the ionic strength and 
for uni-univalent electrolytes equals the sum of the concentrations 
of the salt and acid or (c-+c,). It is pointed out that the effect 
mentioned above is probably due to an increase in activity of the 
hydrogen-ion. If, as is to be expected, the same phenomenon is 
observed in mixtures containing other ions, it will be of considerable 
importance, especially in dealing with the problem of the solubility 
of sparingly soluble salts in solutions of other salts. Evidence 
has been obtained which leads to the conclusion that in solutions 
of strong bivalent chlorides, at the same temperature and con- 
centration, the chloride-ion will have the same activity, and also 
that the activity of the chloride-ion in uni-univalent chloride solu- 
tions is greater than in bivalent chloride solutions of the same 
ionic strength. J. F.S. 


Activities of the Ions of Potassium Hydroxide in Aqueous 
Solution. M. Knopen (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 70— 
76).—The author has determined the #.M.F. of cells of the type 
H,|KOH (c,)|KHg,|KHg,|KOH (c.)|H, at 25° for concentrations 
of potassium hydroxide ranging from 3N to 0-:0001N. The activity 
coefficients of the ions of the solution at various concentrations 
and the free energy of dilution between various concentrations 
have been calculated and tabulated. The data given by Chow 
(A., 1920, ii, 281) are found to be incorrect; differences of 2—8% 
are found between Chow’s values and the present values. The 
relationship between the activity and concentration for potassium 
hydroxide has been found to be similar to that for other uni- 
univalent electrolytes. J.F.S. 


Degree of Ionisation of Ethyl Alcohol. I. From Measure- 
ments of Conductivity. Pui 8. DANNER and Jor. H. HiLpE- 
BRAND (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2824—2831).—The methods 
available for the purification of ethyl alcohol are discussed as to 
their efficiency, and the following method has been adopted for the 
preparation of absolutely pure material. Commercial 95% alcohol 
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was distilled with 5 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid and 20 c.c. 
of water per litre and the distillate boiled for several hours with 
10 g. of silver nitrate and 1 g. of potassium hydroxide per litre. 
This product was distilled on to commercial quicklime, 600—700 g. 
per litre and boiled for eight hours. The mixture was then shaken 
vigorously for twenty-four to thirty-six hours at the ordinary 
temperature and distilled on to specially prepared quicklime, made 
by burning the mixture of calcium hydroxide and carbonate such 
as is obtained by drying slaked lime in the air. This product was 
present in the quantity 100—150 g. per litre of alcohol and the 
mixture was boiled for four to six hours. The alcohol was then 
distilled into the vessel from which the final purification was to 
be made and at this stage had a specific conductivity 1-0 10-? 
ohms. Subsequent distillation in evacuated sealed apparatus gave 
a value 22x10 ohms, but here the most volatile portion was 
not removed. Repeated vacuum distillation with removal of the 
most volatile portion gave a steadily decreasing value with each 
repetition until the tenth distillation gave the value 1:35x10° 
ohms, and this is regarded as the value for the purest ethyl 
alcohol. The dissociation constant calculated from this figure is 
2:89 x 10-16 for the ionisation C,H,-OH — C,H,O’+H’"; the mole- 
cular fraction ionised is 1-010™°, which is comparable with the 
similar value for water, 1-8 x 10°°. J. F.S. 


Degree of Ionisation of Ethyl Alcohol. II. From Measure- 
ments of Electromotive Force. Puiipe 8S. DANNER (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2832—-2841; cf. preceding abstract).—The 
E.M.F. of a series of cells of the types H,Pt|HCl,HgCl|Hg, 
Hg|HgCl,NaCl|Na (2-phase amalgam), and Na (2-phase amalgam)| 
C,H,-ONa|PtH,, all in pure ethyl alcohol (loc. cit.) have been 
measured at 25°. The cells were very slow in reaching an equi- 
librium value, but were reproducible to 0-0001 volt, and calculations 
based on the values obtained involve no assumptions as to the 
value of the potential at the boundary water/alcohol, since this 
is not present. The dissociation constant for the ionisation 
C,H,-OH — C,H,;0’+H" is calculated to 7:28x10°°° and the 
molecular fraction dissociated to 1-610. This indicates that 
ethyl alcohol is dissociated only to 1/100 of the amount to which 
water is dissociated. The discrepancy between the present results 
and those given in the previous paper (loc. cit.) is attributed to the 
assumptions involved in the interpretation of the conductivity 
measurements, since the maximum possible error of the #.M.F. 
measurements, 0-002 volt, would not produce a greater error than 
10% in the value of the dissociation constant. J. F.S. 


The Ionisation of Water in Solutions of Electrolytes. 
E. DoumerR (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 49—55).—Hittorf’s 
assumption that water is only ionised in negligible proportions in 
solutions of electrolytes does not seem to be justified, especially 
in the case of acid electrolytes, and particularly of hydrochloric 
acid solutions. Evidence for the fact that the liberation of oxygen 
at the anode in the electrolysis of hydrochloric acid is a primary 
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effect, and not a secondary reaction due to the action of nascent 
chlorine on water, is furnished by electrolysis with a silver or 
mercury anode, when the amount of oxygen liberated is actually 
greater than with platinum anodes, whilst all the chlorine combine 
with the anode forming the metallic chloride. Initially the silver 
anode becomes covered with a brown film, which eventually 
becomes white, so that both chlorine and oxygen are apparently 
discharged simultaneously, the former then displacing oxygen from 
the oxide when free metal is no longer available on the surface 
of the anode. Experiments on the electrolysis of dilute hydro. 
chloric acid showed that for 50 c.c. of hydrogen liberated at the 
cathode 16-55 c.c. of oxygen were formed at the anode, and it is 
therefore concluded that of the total hydrogen-ions discharged 
2 x 16-55/50 were derived from ionised water, that is, about 66%. 
This surprisingly high proportion finds confirmation in a deter. 
mination of the total loss of hydrochloric acid in the electrolyte 
compared with the theoretical loss had all the liberated hydrogen 
been derived from hydrogen chloride. Further, the molecular 
conductivity of hydrochloric acid solutions is about three times 
as great as that of alkali chloride solutions, and the explanation 
provided by the above hypothesis is that in such acid solutions 
there are in addition to hydrogen- and chlorine-ions about twice 
as many hydrogen- and hydroxyl-ions. G. F. M. 


Theory of the Polarisation of the Electrolytic Generation 
of Oxygen. II. Anodic Behaviour of Manganese in Solu- 
tions of Alkali Hydroxides. G. GruBE and H. Merzcerr (Z. 
Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 17—30; cf. ibid., 1922, 28, 568).—The 
anodic behaviour of pure manganese in solutions of sodium hydroxide 
has been investigated. It is shown that in hot concentrated solu- 
tions with small current densities, manganese passes into solution 
in the bivalent condition, with medium current densities (0:3— 
0-1 amp./dem.?) in the tervalent condition, and with higher current 
densities in the sexavalent condition. The solution of manganous 
oxide thus produced is yellowish-red in colour, and that of the 
manganic oxide brownish-red. The sexavalent manganese forms 
manganate, the production of which is always accompanied by the 
liberation of oxygen. At ordinary temperatures and also in dilute 
hydroxide solution, manganese passes into solution in the septa- 
valent condition, with liberation of oxygen. The potentials corre- 
sponding with the individual anode changes have been measured 
at various temperatures and concentrations of alkali. The polaris- 
ation of the electrolytic evolution of oxygen occurs because the 
manganese becomes covered with a thin film of dioxide which then 
forms permanganic acid according to the equation MnO,+2H,0+ 
3@— MnO,’+H’. This substance then decomposes completely 
at lower current densities in N-sodium hydroxide with the evolution 
of oxygen according to the equation 2HMnO, —> 2MnO,+H,0+ 
3/20,; at higher current densities only a portion decomposes in 
this way, whilst the other portion diffuses into the solution and 
forms sodium permanganate. The competition of the velocity 
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of the two reactions, the oxidation of manganese dioxide to per- 
manganate, and the spontaneous decomposition of the perman- 
ganic acid with liberation of oxygen, determines the extent to which 
the current is used for the liberation of oxygen and the formation 
of permanganate and also the potential of the process. J. F.S. 


Effect of Fluorine on Electrolytic Oxidations. A. Rius y 
Mrr6 (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 644—661)—The electrolytic 
oxidation of chrome alum and potassium hydrogen phosphate is 
increased with increasing amounts of potassium fluoride. It is 
supposed that the fluoride-ions at the moment of their discharge 
at the anode react directly, or indirectly by means of a peroxide 
of platinum, with the electrolyte present. With water, ozone is 
formed, whilst in other cases per-compounds may be formed, for 
example, in the case of phosphates, perphosphoric acid. The 
theoretical objections to this theory are discussed. G. W. R. 


Electrolysis with a Dropping Mercury Cathode. I. 
Deposition of Alkali and Alkaline-earth Metals. JArosLav 
Hryrovsky (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 303—315).—The decom- 
position potentials of the alkali and alkaline-earth metals have 
been determined by means of a dropping mercury cathode. When 
the dropping electrode is made the cathode, it is found that in neutral 
or alkaline solution hydrogen is not evolved even with high polaris- 
ations, and hence this arrangement is convenient for the study 
of the cathodic deposition of the most positive metals, which are 
otherwise attacked by water. The decomposition potentials found 
by this method were: lithium —2-023, potassium —1-883, sodium 
—1-860, cesium —1-837, rubidium —1-796, ammonium —1-787, 
calcium —2-023, magnesium —1-903, strontium —1-862, and 
barium —1-814 volts. Assuming that the alkali metals form 
compounds with the mercury, it is possible to calculate the affinity 
of the metal for mercury, this being given by the equation A= 
t,—E.P., where z, is the observed decomposition potential with 
the drop electrode, and H#.P. is the decomposition potential obtained 
by G. N. Lewis. The affinity for mercury increases with increasing 
atomic weight, but sodium occupies an anomalous position, behaving 
like a more noble metal. It is deduced that the #.P. of cesium 
is —3-3 volt. W. E. G. 


Transport Numbers of Potassium Hydroxide in Aqueous 
Solution. M. Knopet, D. K. Worcsstsr, and F. B. poo 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 77—79).—The H.M.F. of concen- 
tration cells of potassium hydroxide of the type H,|KOH(c)| 
KOH{(c,)|H, have been measured at 25°, for concentrations between 
30N and 0-01N. These values, combined with those obtained 
for cells without transport (see this vol., ii, 116) have been used 
to calculate the transport number of the potassium-ion in solutions 
of potassium hydroxide of various concentrations. The transport 
number of the potassium-ion is found to be constant and equal to 
02633 over the whole range of concentration 3-0N to 0-01N, and 
to increase with decrease in concentration below this value to 
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0-274 at infinite dilution. The following values of the £.M.F. 
are recorded for the cells measured :¢;=3-0N, c,=0-3N, «=0-03683+. 
000003; ¢,=1-0N, c.=0-1N, «=0-03104-+-0-00003; c,=0-3N, 
Co=0-1N, «=0-01424+-0-00003 ; c,=0-3N, co=0-03N, «=0-02916+ 
0-00003 ; c,=0-LN, c.=0-01N, «=0-03465+-0-00015. J. F.S. 


Possibility of Varying Intermediate Stages in the Kolbe 
Reaction and a Case of Anodic Ester Formation with 
Aromatic Acids. C. Scuatt (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 506~ 
511).—The electrolysis of molten lead acetate, manganous acetate 
in benzoic acid, and alkali benzoates in benzoic acetate has been 
investigated ; it is shown that in the case of metals of constant 
valency the change takes place according to the equation xRCO,’+ 
rf =2x/2R .R-+2CO,, but when the metal has a variable valency 
the primary change is represented by the equation M(RCO,),+ 
«RCO,’+-7F=M(RCO,),,, and if the temperature is sufficiently 
high this reaction is followed by a secondary thermal action 
M(RCO,)5.=M(RCO,).+2/2R.R-+aCO,. These equations indicate 
that intermediate compounds may be formed in the Kolbe reaction, 
When potassium benzoate containing benzoic acid is electrolysed, 
using a silver anode, phenyl benzoate is produced. This formation 
is due, at least in part, to the oxidation of the acid to phenol by 
the silver oxide produced on the anode. J. F.S. 


The Anomalies of Strong Electrolytes with Special Refer- 
ence to the Theories of J. C. Ghosh. II. Henry J. 8. Sanp 
(Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 281—292; cf. this vol., ii, 55).—Alter- 
ations have been made in the subsidiary hypotheses of Ghosh, to 
bring them into line with the equation p/u,. =e—9""7, where 
#/u is the ratio of the molecular conductivities and G the work 
required to separate one gram-mol. of ions. Although the theory 
is strengthened by these changes, the number of subsidiary 
hypotheses is so great that the above equation must be regarded 
as an empirical formula. The hindrances to conduction in a 
medium of uniform dielectric constant, by the electric fields of the 
ions, is of the nature of polarisation, and the conductivity should 
be greater with rapidly alternating currents and high potential 
gradients than with small, constant potential gradients. Since this 
conclusion is contrary to experiment, the idea of a solvent with 
uniform dielectric constant has been abandoned. 

An explanation of ionisation is put forward based on the assump- 
tion that solvent molecules possess polar properties, the ionising 
media consisting of a number of bipoles, similar to those postulated 
by Debye in his explanation of the dielectric properties of the 
media. These bipoles, which are capable of rotation, are held 
when in the powerful electric field of the ion, and their rotation 
stopped and converted into vibrational motion. Lach ion will 
thus consist of the simple charged atom or group in the centre of a 
number of polar water molecules, which is capable as a whole of 
rotatory or vibratory motion. The ions become bound when they 
meet other ions of different polarity, and are then only capable of 
vibration around a position of equilibrium and become incapable of 
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by ‘ # transmitting a current. These views lead to a formula similar 

0-3 Cj to that of Ghosh. The Ghosh equation, whilst yielding satisfactory 

916. values for binary electrolytes, breaks down for salts like barium 

‘'s§ + ff chloride. The introduction of the Milner virial into Ghosh’s 
: formule does not lead to any improvement. W. E. G. 


Olbe Faraday'’s Law and the Action of the Electrical Discharge 
with § on Gases. A. pe HemprinneE (Bull. Acad. roy. Belg., 1919, [v], 5, 
06— §21—527).—-Faraday’s law has been shown to hold, with fair 
tate approximation, for chemical effects produced by an electrical 
ne discharge on gases at low pressures. 

) 7 Faraday’s Law and the Chemical Action of the Electrical 
: Discharge. A. DE HEemprinneE (Bull. Acad. roy. Belg., 1919, [v], 5, 


161—177).—An investigation of the reduction of unsaturated oils 
by hydrogen, under the influence of an electrical discharge, the 
amount of reduction being followed by the change in iodine number 
of the oil. A large number of experiments, involving variations in 


— thickness of dielectric, density of current, potential difference, etc., 
ed are described, and do not lend themselves to abbreviated description. 
jon The author concludes that Faraday’s Laws of Electrolysis are 
by obeyed, at any rate, roughly. K. E 

; Faraday’s Law and the Action of the Electrical Discharge 
~. on Metallic Oxides. II. III. IV. V. A. pr Hemprinne (Bull. 
mi Acad. roy. Belg., 1919, [v], 5, 249—260; 1921, [v], 7, 146—155, 
< 458—468, 590—595).—-IIT. A study of the reduction of metallic oxides 
‘i. by hydrogen in presence of an electrical discharge. The results 
fall in line with those previously obtained with unsaturated oils 
‘ (cf. preceding abstract). Lead peroxide is taken as a standard 
substance for reduction, and a large number of other metallic oxides 
y and also chlorides and miscellaneous substances are compared with 
y it. Carbon monoxide was found to be roughly as effective in 
reduction as hydrogen, the experiments being carried out at low 
. pressures to avoid polymerisation, etc., of the monoxide. 

j IIT. The reduction of various substances by this method shows that, 
1 as a rule, it is unimportant whether the substance in question is in 
contact with the positive or with the negative electrode. Values are 
found for the ratio N/N’, where N is the number of hydrogen mole- 


cules disappearing during a reduction and N’ the number of ions and 
electrons (calculated from the measured current). This ratio has a 
value ranging from zero in the case of difficultly reduced oxides such 
as zinc or magnesium to above unity in the case of lead peroxide 
and manganese dioxide, etc., the reducibility of an oxide being con- 
nected with the electrolytic potential of the corresponding metal. 
Potassium chlorate is almost unaffected under conditions sufficing 
for the reduction of most oxides, a fact which is attributed to the 
purely electrical nature of the process, no thermal effect being 
produced by the incidence of positive ions or electrons. Thus, in 
the case of oxides, the amount of reduction is approximately 
proportional to the amount of current passing. 

IV. The reduction of lead peroxide, cupric oxide, and ferroso- 
ferric oxide is effected in a dried atmosphere of hydrogen by 
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means of an electrical discharge, the oxide in question being 
placed in contact with one of the electrodes. By measuring the 
variation of pressure, of potential difference between the elec. 
trodes, and the current flowing, a relation is found between 
the number (NV) of hydrogen molecules used in the reduction 
and the number of positive ions (N;) and electrons (N,). The 
point is raised as to whether in ionisation the hydrogen molecule 
loses one or two electrons. Activated hydrogen (H,) offers another 
explanation, but the mechanism of the reduction remains in doubt, 
With lead peroxide in contact with the positive electrode, N/N, 
has values from 0 to 1:1, and when in contact with the negative 
electrode, values of 2°7 to 1:4 for N/N; are obtained. Similar 
results are obtained for other oxides. If the positive ions are 
formed by the loss of one electron from each hydrogen molecule, and 
if each electron liberates one atom of oxygen, which then combines 
with one molecule of hydrogen, N/N; and N/N, should be equal to 
unity. Values (for these ratios) of 0°5 will correspond with the 
loss of two electrons when hydrogen is ionised and so on. 

V. In the earlier sections the loss of weight of oxides when sub- 
mitted to the action of an electrical discharge in presence of hydrogen 
was not determined. It is now found that, in the reduction of lead 
peroxide, the weight of hydrogen absorbed (as measured by the 
diminution in pressure) is equivalent to the loss in weight of oxide, 
whether the latter is in contact with the positive or with the negative 
electrode. The oxide formed as a result of the reduction is probably 
lead suboxide. When nitrogen is substituted for hydrogen in 
these experiments, no change is observed in either gas or solid, 
except such as could be accounted for owing to defects in the 
apparatus. Carbon monoxide, under similar conditions, causes the 
lead peroxide to gain in weight, probably owing to the formation of 
a deposit of a lower oxide of carbon. E. E. T. 


Dissociation of Carbon in the Intensive Arc. Louis Bru 
and P. R. Bassrrr (Science, 1922, 56, 512).—In the spectrum of the 
“negative tongue ’’ which appears in the carbon arc at currents of at 
least 100 amperes, there were found fifteen lines, of which seven were 
coincident with the most conspicuous helium lines, and two others 
with Ha and Hg. Some carbon nuclei are considered to dissociate 
into helium, and possibly further, although the hydrogen lines may 


be due to water vapour absorbed by the carbon. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Evolution of the Molecule of Ferric Hydroxide in 
Contact with Water. (Mite) S. View (Compt. rend., 1923, 
176, 101—103).—The molecular coefficient of magnetisation, with 
reference to iron content, of the hydroxide and the oxide of iron 
depend, to a large extent, on the previous states through which the 
material has passed and the temperatures to which it has been 
heated. W.G. 

The Calculation of the Magnevon Number of an Atom in 
Solution. J. H. Smrru (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 375—378).— 
The magnetic susceptibility of cobalt chloride in water is greater 
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than in alcoholic solutions, and this change is associated with a 
shift in the maximum of the light adsorption from 0°510u to 0°65p. 
Making the assumption that Wiedemann’s law of the additivity of 
magnetic susceptibility holds for solutions, the magneton number 
of the cobalt-ion in aqueous solution is found to be 246. The 
difference between the magnetic susceptibility in water and in 
alcoholic solutions may be ascribed either to a change in the 
diamagnetic or the paramagnetic part of the atom. A reason- 
able conclusion is that the frequency of the paramagnetic part 
of the atom is diminished, and this view is supported by the 


decrease in the frequency of the light absorbers in the atom. . 
W. E. G. 


Paramagnetism and the Structure of the Atom. Bb. 
CABRERA (J. Phys. Radium, 1922, 3, 443—460).—The property of 
paramagnetism is confined very largely to the elements in column 
VIII of the Mendeléev classification and to the rare earths. The 
magnetic susceptibilities of the elements from chromium to copper, 
following the order of the atomic numbers, have been seriously 
studied, and data are available to fix the magneton number (Weiss) 
of the metallic ions for many of the elements in their various stages 
of oxidation. For these elements, the Weiss magneton number 
is seen to be given by a series of whole numbers, which are inde- 
pendent of the degree of ionisation of the salt. A theoretical 
interpretation of this regularity in the Weiss magneton number is 
sought in the structure of the atom, and, in particular, in the 
N-level of electrons. This level is subdivided into N, and N, 
levels, the latter first making its appearance with titanium. The 
number of electrons in the N, level augments from Ti to Cu’, for 
which element it attains a maximum value. It is assumed that the 
number of electrons in the JZ level remains constant at 8 throughout. 
On plotting the magneton number of the ion against the number of 
electrons in the N, level, a symmetrical curve is obtained giving a 
maximum at Fe’, when the magneton number is 29, and WV, = 5. 
lons containing an identical number of electrons in the N, level 
give the same magneton numbers; thus Fe’, Mn”, Mn’, and 
Ur" give the same values. The points corresponding with Co” 
and ke"* are somewhat displaced, but these elements give a variable 
magneton number. At ‘li’ and Cu’ the magneton number is 
zero. ‘The magnetic susceptibilities of the oxides of manganese, 
and the oxides and sulphides of titanium and vanadium, are in 
general agreement with the above curve. The metals offer con- 
siderable difficulties, for the number of electrons which bind together 
the atoms is unknown. The work of Urbain and Janesch (ef. A., 
1909, ii, 116) has demonstrated the existence of two groups within 
the rare earths, in each of which the magneton moment attains a 
Maximum and then decreases. Qualitatively, the changes in 
magneton number will be analogous to that of the group studied 
above. These results do not appear to be in accord with the 
modification of the M levels assumed by Bohr, for this structure 
should lead to discontinuities in the curve of the magnetic moment. 
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The results of Stern and Gerlach (Z. Physik, 1922, 9, 353) are not in 
opposition to the Weiss magneton. W. E. G. 


Influence of the Pitch of Sound on the Measurement of 
the Relationship k=c,/e, for Carbon Dioxide. Bruyo 
Tornav (Z. Physik, 1923, 12, 48—57).—The ratio of the specific 
heats for carbon dioxide was found to be Ky=1-3165--0-00032, 
Variation in the pitch of the sound produced no change in the 
value of Ky. W. E. G. 


Atomic Heat of Simple Substances. Epm. van AUBEL (Bull, 


Acad, roy. Belg., 1921, [v], 7, 155—159).—The validity of certain 
conclusions drawn by Michaud (A., 1920, ii, 532) is discussed, 
making use of existing data for the specific heats, etc., of silicon, 
boron, rhombic sulphur, thallium, magnesium, and chromium, 
Michaud’s conclusions are shown to be untenable. E. E. T. 


Third Law of Thermodynamics. Evidence from the 
Specific Heats of Glycerol that the Entropy of a Glass 
exceeds that of a Crystal at the Absolute Zero. G. E. Gipsox 
and W. F. GriauquE (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 93—103).— 
An improved calorimetric apparatus is described for determin- 
ations at low temperatures. The specific heat of supercooled 
glycerol and the specific heat and heat of fusion of crystalline 
glycerol have been determined at temperatures down to 69-9°X. 
The specific heats of the glass and the crystals approach one 
another as the temperature is lowered and are almost identical 
below 140°K. The heat of fusion of glycerol at the melting 
point 291-00°K is 47-50 cal./gram or 4370 cal./mol. and _ the 
entropy of fusion is 15-02 cal./degree per mol. or 1-073 cal./degree 
per gram. ‘The entropy of supercooled liquid glycerol exceeds 
that of crystalline glycerol by 5-6-+-0-1 cal./degree per mol. at 
70°K, and it is concluded that this value will not be appreciably 
different at the absolute zero. J.F.S. 


Mass Effect in the Entropy of Substances. E. D. Eastmay 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 80—83).—The hypothesis that the 
expression for the mass effect in the entropy of all substances in 
which equipartition holds takes the same form as for monatomic 
gases is tested for all cases for which data are available. The 
results show that there is much evidence in support of the hypo- 
thesis, and none definitely contradicting it. Several approximate 
equations are given for the calculation of the entropy of diatomic 
gases and metals. J. F.S. 


Physical and Chemical Transformations of Gibbs's 
Systems. Tu. pe DonpsEr (Bull. Acad. roy. Belg., 1920, [v], 6, 315— 
328).—A thermodynamical treatment of systems consisting of 
phases as defined by Gibbs. The author adopts a point of view 
very slightly different from the usual one. E. E. T. 


The Chemical Constants of the Halogens in the Monatomic 


and Diatomic Condition. F. A. Heneiern (Z. Physik, 1928, 
12, 245—252)—The chemical constants of chlorine, bromine, and 
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iodine have been calculated from the dissociation and vaporisation 
equilibria of these gases, and the values are in good agreement with 
those derived by Stern and Tetrode. For the monatomic gases, the 
following results were obtained for the chemical constants : chlorine 
40:72, bromine +1-26, iodine +1-56, and for the diatomic gases, 
chlorine +0-02, bromine +1-50, and for iodine +2-55. Bromine 
and iodine have the highest chemical constant of any element. The 
heat capacity of solid bromine has been determined, and a Debye 
function given for the calculation of its specific heat. The chemical 
constants of the halogens in the diatomic condition increase slightly 
as the temperature rises. W. E. G. 


Relation between the Absolute Melting, Boiling, and 
Critical Temperatures of Substances. EpMm. vAN AUBEL (Bull. 
Acad. roy. Belg., 1921, [v], '7,469—472).—The value of r, a constant 
(according to Prud’homme, A., 1920, ii, 83, 84, 376; see also A., 
1921, ii, 622) deduced from the absolute melting and boiling points 
and critical temperatures of various substances, has been calculated 
fora number of compounds, using existing data, and the following 
values of r have been obtained: Mercury 0-512, mercuric chloride 
101, mercuric bromide 1-03, mercuric iodide 1-03, antimony tri- 
chloride 1-04, antimony tribromide 1-01, aluminium bromide 1-16, 
and aluminium iodide 1-10. All these substances, therefore, with 
the exception of mercury, give a normal value (?.e., about unity) 
for r. E. E. T. 


Method for the Determination of the Melting Point of 
Difficultly Fusible Metals. Marcreitto Prranit and Hans 
ALTERTHUM (Z. Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 5—8).—The melting point of 
metals with high melting point may be determined by using a hole 
(6mm. deep and 1 mm. diam.) bored at an angle to the axis of a 
7mm. square rod of the metal, as a black body for temperature 
determination. That the metal had melted was indicated by drops 
of it falling from the hole. The heating was effected by passing 
a 50-period alternating current, which could be varied by steps of 
10 amp. to 1500 amp., through the bar. Using this method, the 
melting point of tungsten and molybdenum has been determined 
and the values 3660°-+60° and 2840°--40°, respectively, have been 
obtained. These values are in agreement with other recent deter- 
minations. J. F.S. 


Separation of Liquid Mixtures by Combined Distillation 
and Atmolysis. Preparation of Practically Pure Ethyl 
Alcohol and Nitric Acid. Epovarp Ursain and Rémy Ursain 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 166—168).—The apparatus consists of a 
distillation flask surmounted by a porous porcelain tube, which is 
jacketed with a glass tube in which the pressure can be reduced. 
The porous tube is fitted with a condenser on top, and is so arranged 
that the condensed vapours can be returned to the distillation flask 
o0rrun into another vessel. With this apparatus, it is possible to 
obtain 99-89% alcohol by direct distillation. The water vapour 
passes through the wall of the porous tube, and the condensed 
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alcohol is returned to the distillation flask. In a similar manner, it 
is possible by means of this apparatus to prepare 99-6% nitric acid, 
W. G. 


The Heat of Oxidation of the Alkaline-earth Metals. A. 
Guntz and Brnorr (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 219—220).—The 
authors have made measurements of the heats of solution of calcium, 
strontium, and barium, respectively, in dilute hydrochloric acid, 
and from the results and the known heats of solution of their oxides 
in this acid have calculated the heats of oxidation of these metals 
to be 152-7, 141-8, and 134-04 cal., respectively. W. G. 


Berthelot’s Normal Acids and the Theory of Ions. fF. 
Bourton (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 95—98).—A theoretical dis. 
cussion in which it is shown that in order to observe, in the pro- 
gressive neutralisation of an acid by a base, differences between the 
values found and those calculated by proportionality by the current 
thermochemical methods, the affinity constant of the acid must not 
be greater than 1071° with the usual order of magnitude of the heats 
of ionisation. W. G. 


The Phenomenon of Molecular Association. Error 
Carposo and GABRIELE Battista (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 
420—432).—From a combination of van der Waals’s equation and 
the rule of Cailletet and Mathias, the densities of a liquid and its 
vapour, respectively, d, and d,, are connected with the critical 
constants by the relation d,d,/d.2=K(pT,/p,T'), or more generally 
d,d,/d.2 =f(pT./p-T'). Deviations of this function from a linear 
relationship are attributable to molecular association and are the 
more pronounced the greater is the difference between the degree 
of association of the coexisting phases. The liquid phase is in- 
variably more complex than the coexistent vapour phase. 


G. W. R. 


Cohesion Pressure, Surface Activity, and the Tendency 
to the Formation of Submicrons. I. TravusE (Kolloid Z., 
1923, 32, 22—24; cf. A., 1912, ii, 858; 1915, i, 105).—It has been 
shown previously that salts of alkaloids are molecular dispersed in 
aqueous solution (/oc. cit.) and because of their ionic charge have a 
large cohesion pressure; they are therefore unable to form sub- 
microns and have no surface activity. In every respect the reverse 
is the case for free, non-ionised alkaloids. It is now shown that the 
salts of fatty acids are similar to the salts of alkaloids in the above 
respects. With the exception of formic acid, the free fatty acids 
have a small cohesion pressure, and have a surface activity and 
from butyric acid upwards form submicrons. Here, as in the case 
of the alkaloids, the cohesion pressure decreases with increasing 
molecular weight, whilst the surface activity and the ability to form 
submicrons increases. The lower fatty acids, including propionic 
acid, do not form submicrons, whilst butyric acid forms many 
submicrons, and the higher fatty acids, such as nonoic, decoic, and 
undecoic acids, exist in both a surface active and an inactive form. 
Substances such as amyl alcohol, octyl alcohol, phenol, cresol, 
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aniline, and xylidine have a considerable cohesion pressure, and their 
concentrated solutions contain submicrons and molecular dispersed 
particles, whilst hydrocarbons and alkyl halides have small cohesion 
pressures, and in aqueous solutions exist mainly as submicrons. 
From the above facts, the author claims general validity for the 
rule previously put forward. The smaller the cohesion pressure, the 
greater is the surface activity and tendency to form — 
vu. Ws . 


Films. Spreading of Liquids and the Spreading Co- 
efficient. Wri1i1aAmM D. Harkins and AARON FELDMAN (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2665—2685).—It is found that the spreading 
of films is, in general, related to what is defined thermodynamically 
as the spreading coefficient. Liquids for which the value of this 
coefficient, S, is positive will spread, whilst those for which it is 
negative will not spread. Actually, the value of the coefficient 
refers to the system, spreading liquid-substance on which the 
spreading occurs, and may be quite different when A spreads on 
B, from what it is when Bspreads on A. For example, most organic 
liquids have positive coefficients with reference to spreading on 
water, and therefore will spread into a film; but water has a negative 
coefficient with reference to most organic liquids and will not spread 
over them. The value of the coefficient, S, is defined by the 
equation S=W,—W,, in which Wz, is the work of adhesion for 
the interface of the two liquids, and W, the work of cohesion of 
the liquid which is applied to the surface of the other liquid or solid 
on which the spreading might occur. Thus a liquid will not spread 
if its work of cohesion, which indicates its attraction for itself, is 
greater than the work of adhesion, which indicates its attraction 
for the substance on which the spreading will not occur. The 
values of W4 and W, are given by the equations : W4=yaq+ys—ya3 
W.=2y,, so that the value of the spreading coefficient may be 
entirely defined in experimental terms by the equation S=y,— 
(yo+yas), Where @ indicates the liquid which is spreading on the 
liquid or solid represented by 6. A large number of experiments 
have been made on the spreading of organic liquids on the surface 
of water, on the spreading of water on the surface of organic liquids, 
and on the spreading of water and organic liquids on the surface of 
mercury. The results show the importance of the spreading 
coefficient as a criterion of spreading. Unimolecular films are 
produced on water only when the spreading coefficient has a 
relatively high value. Since these high values seem to occur only 
when the spreading substance contains a polar group in its molecules, 
it is concluded that the presence of such groups is essential for 
spreading on water to a unimolecular film, but not at all essential 
for the production of a film which is thicker than this. Contrary 
to the generally held opinion, benzene is found to spread on a clean 
water surface. The non-spreading of organic liquids on water is 
brought about by the presence in the organic molecule of chlorine, 
bromine, iodine, doubly-linked sulphur, phenyl, and the group —CS. 
Liquids which do not spread on water are insoluble in it, but insoluble 
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liquids may spread on water. The addition of camphor to water 
appears to reduce the value of the spreading coefficient; so that 
many liquids which have small positive coefficients on water will 
not spread on water containing camphor, but those which have 
coefficients sufficiently high are found to spread. The values of the 
spreading coefficients of water and organic liquids on mercury are, 
in every case investigated, found to be positive. Water and twenty. 
two of the other liquids were tested with reference to their spreading 
on pure mercury, and in agreement with their positive coefficients 
were found to spread. The coefficients for the spreading of mercury 
on water and organic liquids are all negative. This corresponds 
with the fact that mercury will not spread on their surface. Since 
the free surface energy of almost all inorganic solids is high, their 
work of cohesion is high, and the work of adhesion is also high with 
reference to practically all liquid substances. Since the work of 
cohesion in water and organic liquids is in general low, the values of 
the coefficients of spreading of these liquids on such solids should 
be positive and in general the value should be high. Thus the 
spreading of these liquids should occur on such solids when the 
surfaces are pure. The frequently occurring phenomenon of non- 
spreading is thus indicated to be due to the presence of an already 
existent film on the solid substance. The removal of such films 
may be brought about by vaporisation, or by the more common 
process of substituting one film for another. This is the ordinary 
function of soap, soap solutions, and other cleansing agents. It is 
difficult for petroleum to penetrate sands which have been wetted 
by water, and for water to penetrate sands which have been wetted 
by petroleum, although either substitution may be effected in time. 
Many oil wells cease to produce petroleum because the sand becomes 
wet with water. Lubrication and many other phenomena depend 
on the wetting of solids by films. J. F.S. 


Measurement of Adsorption Processes by Means of an 
Interferometer. Orromar Wotrr (Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 17— 
19).—Experiments are described to show that for industrial purposes 
an interferometer may be used to ascertain the amount of colloid 
adsorbed from solutions by any given adsorbent. J. F.S. 


General Theory of the Adsorption of Solutions. WoLrcane 
OsSTWALD and Ramon DE [zAGuIRRE (Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 57—64).— 
In answer to the criticisms of Gustaver (this vol., ii, 57), the authors 
admit that in their recent paper they have interchanged the values 
uw and uw, as used by Williams (Medd. Nobel-Inst., 1919, 2, No. 27, 1) 
owing to want of clearness in that paper. The authors deny that 
the equation which is put forward in their paper is the same as 
that due to Williams. The equation put forward by Williams is 
special and relates to a single case only whilst that due to the 
authors applies to three cases. In the best investigated case, the 
adsorption of acetic acid solutions by charcoal, the deduction made 
by Williams that uj»=—«o when c=1 does not hold. The new 
equation furnishes more and other results than that of Williams. 
The necessity of differentiating between relative and absolute 
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thicknesses of layers in the investigation of adsorption layers is 
emphasised. In the adsorption of colloid particles the adsorption 
layer cannot be unimolecular in thickness ; it must be at least uni- 
micellar. The adsorption layer may have very different thicknesses, 
depending on the size of the absorbed particles and on the amount 
of water which is adsorbed at the same time. The assumption of 
Gustaver that the adsorption layer has a maximum thickness of 
one molecule is further refuted by the ultramicroscopic observations 
of Traube and Klein (A., 1921, ii, 683) on adsorption layers of 
surface active emulsoids, which vary up to 0-01 mm. thick. 
J. F.S. 


The Sorption of Iodine by Carbons Prepared from Carbo- 
hydrates. JameES Brrervey Firru (T., 1923, 123, 323—327). 


The Absorption of Moisture by Coal (and other Fuels). 
I. A Relation between Degree of Humidity in the Air and 
Moisture Content of Coal. Burrows Moore and FRANK 
SturnDy SinnatT (T., 1923, 123, 275—279). 


Adsorption of Toluene Vapour on Plane Glass Surfaces. 
Emmett K. Carver (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 63—67).— 
Isotherms for the adsorption of toluene vapour on plane glass 
surfaces at 0° have been obtained. The glass used was, after 
thorough cleaning, kept at 200° in a vacuum for twelve hours and 
any gas set free removed by a mercury vapour pump. Pressure 


measurements were made with the author’s modified Shrader and 
Ryder optical lever manometer (this vol., ii, 148). The results are 
generally in agreement with Langmuir’s adsorption formula (A., 1918, 
ii, 480), and indicate that the adsorbed layer is not more than one 
molecule thick. J. F.S. 


Fixing of Organic Dyes by Inorganic Substrates. H. 
RHEINBOLDT and E. WEDEKIND (Koll. Chem. Beihefie, 1923, 17, 
115—188).—The literature dealing with the fixing of organic dyes 
by insoluble inorganic substances has been collected and discussed. 
It is shown that acidic and basic dyes exhibit a different behaviour 
toward similar substrates. In particular, substrates of acidic 
character are only fast dyed by basic dyes, whilst acidic dyes only 
fast dye basic substrates. The results of various authors which 
appear to be at variance with the above rule are in reality not so, 
since they do not refer exactly to the same thing. A large number 
of experiments with many dyes and inorganic gels have been carried 
out and give results entirely in agreement with the above rule. 
This rule is not only true for acidic and basic oxides, of which the fol- 
lowing were examined : silica and tin, titanium, zirconium, thorium, 
and cerium dioxides ; aluminium, chromium, and iron sesquioxides ; 
and glucinum, zinc, magnesium, and lead monoxides; but also for 
sulphides (arsenic, antimony, and cadmium), and silver chloride. 
In no case was a dye from both classes fixed, with the single excep- 
tion of amorphous carbon. The electro-endosmotic migration of 
the dyes and inorganic substrates was investigated, and it is found 
that fast dyeing only takes place between substrate and dye when 
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they are oppositely charged. The authors are of the opinion that 
the unsaturated valency forces of the crystal lattice of the absorbent 
are responsible for the fixing of the dye. Since these valencies are 
identical with the normal chemical valency, the behaviour of the 
substrate is explained. And since the valencies are of an electro. 
static character, the parallelism of the electro-endosmosis and the 
adsorption is understandable. The fixing therefore consists in the 
binding of the dye to the substrate to form a unimolecular layer of a 
molecular additive compound. This process the authors term 
adsorption by electro-affinity. It is held that the adsorption by 
electro-affinity is not restricted to substances which have ordered 
crystal lattices, and the charge of sols, gels, and other colloidal 
material is attributed to the action of the same surface valencies. 
J. F.S. 


Exact Process for the Determination of the Coefficient of 
Diffusion in any Solvent. Ernst CoHEen and H. R. Bruins 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 103, 349—403).—The authors have 
summarised and criticised the method available for the determination 
of the coefficient of diffusion. A process for the exact determination 
of the diffusion coefficient has been devised. The apparatus 
consists of six thick glass plates of the same diameter, which fit 
exactly on a firm central axis. The four middle plates are firmly 
fixed and three holes bored through them so that in each plate there 
are three holes relatively in the same position. These plates are 
placed between the other two, which constitute a base and a cover 
plate. The hole in the lowest bored plate is filled with the liquid of 
which the diffusion is to be measured, by means of a small hole 
which can be brought above it by rotating the necessary plates. 
The other three plates with holes are brought into such a position that 
the holes in them are above one another, but not above the hole in the 
lowest plate, and filled with the solvent. The arrangement now is 
that of two tubes filled with liquids, which by rotation of the bottom 
bored plate may be brought into contact. When the whole apparatus 
has reached the required temperature, the liquids are brought into 
contact and the diffusion commences. After a sufficiently long 
period, the plates are twisted so as to cut the column of liquid into 
four isolated parts and the composition of each is estimated by 
the Rayleigh Lowe interferometer. It is claimed for the apparatus 
that it may be used for all types of liquids, of which only small 
quantities are necessary. It may be used at any temperature over 
a wide range, and there is no error due to vibration or shaking when 
the liquids are brought into contact. By the use of an air thermo- 
stat, the temperature is known, and may be kept constant to 0-03°. 
The error of the method is not greater than 03%, and individual 
measurements are reproducible to 0-1—0:3%. J. F.S. 


Validity of the Stokes-Einstein Law for Diffusing Mole- 
cules. Ernst CoHEeN and H. R. Bruins (Z. physikal. Chem., 
1923, 103, 404—450).—The validity of the Stokes-Einstein equation 
for the diffusion in solutions at various temperatures has been 
investigated by means of the diffusion apparatus previously 
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described (preceding abstract). The pair of liquids tetrabromo- 
ethane and tetrachloroethane has been used and the diffusion 
velocity measured at temperatures from 0° to 50°. The viscosity of 
tetrachloroethane has been determined over the same temperature 
range With a maximum error of 0-05%. Divergences from the 
Stokes-Einstein law have been observed which are at least three 
times as great as the experimental error. The divergences are in 
the sense that the temperature coefficient of the velocity of diffusion 
is smaller than would be expected. The following values of the 
relative viscosity of tetrachloroethane are recorded: 0°, 1-6219, 
100°, 1-3113, 15°, 1-1924, 25°, 1-0000, 35°, 0-8541 and 50°, 0-6917. 
The absolute fluidity of tetrachloroethane is given by the formula 
y/T=0-13796 (1+-0-0191716+-0-000009256"). J. F.S. 


The Capabilities of the Rapid Dialyser. A. GuUTBIER, 
J. HuBeR, and W. ScHIEBER (Chem. Zig., 1923, 47, 109—110).— 
Further investigation of the rapid dialyser described previously 
(A., 1922, ii, 551). The effect of using tap water instead of distilled 
water for the outer liquid was studied, and it was found that 80— 
90% of the electrolytes can advantageously be removed from 
colloidal solutions by dialysing against tap water, after which 
point distilled water must be used. Experiments indicated that 
dialysis was more efficient the greater the speed of rotation of the 
membrane and stirrer; 100 revolutions per minute was satisfactory, 
with slightly greater efficiency at 150 per minute. Generally, a 
flow of 5 litres of water per hour in the outer vessel is sufficient. The 
use of more than 10 litres per hour produced no corresponding 
increase in the rate of dialysis. G. F. M. 


The Law of Solution. Paut Monpain-Monvat (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 176, 301—304).—Measurements made with a very 
soluble salt, sodium nitrate, show that it obeys very exactly the 
equation established by Le Chatelier for the solubility of salts in 
water (A., 1885, 340; 1894, ii, 272). W. G. 


Solubility and Chemical Constitution. H. J. Prins (Rec. 
trav. chim., 1923, 42, 25—28).—It has been concluded by Harkins 
(A., 1921, ii, 242) and by Langmuir (A., 1917, ii, 19) that adsorption 
and solubility are closely related. Both authors attribute orienta- 
tin phenomena exhibited by organic substances with water to the 
tendency of the polar group to dissolve in water. It is pointed out 
that the arbitrary circumstance that these researches were carried 
out with water and an organic substance containing a group more 
or less similar to water may lead to erroneous conclusions. With 
organic acids and water, solubility and adsorption are both caused 
by the same group, but this is not generally the case. A number of 
examples are given showing that solubility in hydrocarbons such as 
light petroleum depends, not on polar groups, but on saturated 
hydrocarbon groups. Solubility depends in general on similarity in 
kind and number of atoms present in the molecules of the substances 
in question. Adsorption represents a case of hetero-complex 
formation, whilst in solution the complexes have the character of 
homo-compounds. E. H. R. 
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Contraction on Solution of Various Substances in Water, 
JITENDRA Natu Raxsuir (Reprint Indian Assoc. Cultivation Sci, 
1917,3, pp. 1—21).—Making use of datafrom Landoltand Bérnstein; 
tables, the author has calculated the contraction which takes plac 
when 100 g. of various substances are dissolved in various quantities of 


water. The values have been calculated for sulphuric acid, nitric BP 


acid, formic acid, stannic chloride, acetic acid, methyl, ethyl, propy), 
isobutyl, and isoamyl alcohols, glycerol, acetonitrile, acetone, 
nicotine, ammonia, hydrogen chloride, sodium and _ potassium 
hydroxides, sodium chloride, tartaric acid, chloral hydrate, phenol, 
sucrose, levulose, dextrose, maltose, and invert-sugar. In some 
cases, the contraction increases with increasing dilution, whilst in 
others the contraction increases, passes through a maximum, and 
then decreases with increasing dilution. J. F.S. 


Effect of Scratching the Wall of a Vessel with a Glass Rod. 
L. Deve (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 543); RoBert Fricke (ibid, 
1923, 29, 44—46).—A continuation of the controversy on the 
cause of crystallisation when the walls of a tube containing a 
solution are rubbed with a glass rod (cf. A., 1922; ii, 692, 744). 

: J. F.S. 


Viscosimetric Researches on Lyophilic Sols. H. 6. 
BUNGENBERG DE Jona (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, '42, 1—24).—The 
greater proportion of viscosity measurements, recorded in the 
literature cannot claim an accuracy of more than a few per cent. 
The conditions necessary to attain an accuracy of 0-1 to 0:2% are 
discussed, and in particular the two most important sources of error, 
the systematic error of the viscosimeter and the method of setting 
the instrument. For a given capillary, there is a maximum average 
rate of flow for a given liquid so that the deviation from Poiseuille’s 
law shall not be greater than 0:1%. A formula for calculating this 
rate was given by Griineisen (Wiss. Abh. Phys. Tech. Reichsanstalt, 
1905, 4, 151). By means of this formula, the systematic error of the 
viscosimeter and the necessary length and er of capillary can 
be calculated. The error of setting can be minimised by fixing the 
instrument so that the line joining the centres of the upper and lower 
reservoirs in the Ostwald viscosimeter is vertical, instead of one of 
the limbs. Measurements of viscosity recorded im the literature are 
subjected to a general criticism and in particular the work of 
Hatschek on the viscosity of gelatin sols (A., 1911, ii, 98; 1918, ii, 
835), and that of Rothlin (A., 1920, ii, 18), is discussed. Hatschek 
observed with a number of lyophilic sols that the viscosity depends 
on the rate of flow or shear, and he supposes that this phenomenon 
supports the theory of a dodecahedral structure of concentrated 
lyophilic sols. Rothlin divides lyophilic sols into two groups, one 
of which follows Poiseuille’s law, whilst the other does not. These 
deviations are to be ascribed to the formation of larger aggregates 
in the sol through gelation; these aggregates, according to the 
conditions of flow, can be broken down to different extents, and so 
give rise to the observed irregularities. This explains the fact, m 
the case of both Hatschek’s and Rothlin’s abnormal sols, that the 
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viscosity increased with time, due to progressive gelation. At higher 


ropyl, 
etone, 


ressures, Such systems would approximate more and more closely 
to Poiseuille’s law, as Rothlin found. It is concluded that, for 
yiscosimetric measurements to have any value, the system under 
examination must not only follow Poiseuille’s law, but the disperse 
hase must retain its stability. Experiments with agar sols show 
that at 50°, that is, above the gelation temperature, agar sols follow 
Poiseuille’s law within 0-2%, although at 27° deviations of more than 
100% are shown. Moreover, above the gelation temperature all 
hysteresis phenomena are absent, and mechanical treatment has 
no influence on the viscosity. The only alteration in viscosity 
with time shown by these sols is a slight decrease due to hydrolysis 
of the disperse phase. When such an agar sol is diluted with 
dectrolytes, a final equilibrium is reached immediately. 

It is suggested that the term sol should exclude all liquid systems 
(l) which show deviations from Poiseuille’s law; (2) where the 
viscosity is influenced by mechanical treatment, (3) where gelation, 


coagulation, and ageing phenomena generally are ie * 


Topo-chemical Reactions. Crystal Formation in Colloidal 
Metals. V. Konuscuitrer and K. Sreck (Z. Llektrochem., 
1922, 28, 554—568).—The frequent formation of silver crystals in 
solutions of colloidal silver has been explained partly on thermo- 
dynamic grounds as the result of solubility differences between silver 


particles of different sizes and partly as a result of the formation of 
crystal aggregates of the ultramicroscopic crystalline particles due to 
action of a molecular field. Both views are open to criticism; on 
the one hand, on account of the excessively small solubility of 
metallic silver, and, on the other, because of the constitution of the 
surface of colloidal particles. The author is of the opinion that 
chemical reactions are responsible for the crystallisation. It is 
shown that in eighteen months definite silver crystals form in Lea’s 
sol, but in pure sols, prepared by the reduction of silver oxide with 
hydrogen, no silver crystals were visible until the sol had been kept 
for twelve years; the same applies to gels which are free from 
electrolytes and protective colloids and are preserved under water. 
Well-formed polyhedra are produced by the action of ferric-ions or 
silver-ions on coagulated gels and other forms of colloidal silver. 
Also the reduction of a silver-ion solution with ferrous-ions, within a 
definite range of concentration, produces a transient colloidally- 
dispersed metal which speedily forms crystals. The localisation of 
the reaction, by adding a solid ferrous salt to a solution of silver-ions 
or by adding a solid silver salt to a solution of ferrous-ions, accelerates 
the crystal formation. In keeping with the experimental results, 
the formation of crystals from colloidal solutions is to be regarded 
4s due to a maturing process in consequence of the silver of the 
micelles entering into the reversible reactions Ag+ Fe" — Ag’ + Fe” 
and Ag-+-Ag” — Ag,’, whereby the pressing together of the reaction 
products in and on the colloidal particles is probably determinative 
of the commencement of the reaction and also of the specific form- 
VOL, CXXIV, ii. 6 
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ation of the crystalline silver. Observations on various oxides and 
sulphides lead to the view that, in the formation of crystals in 
colloidal systems, electromotive actions play a part. These are due 
to the formation of concentration cells in the colloidal systems. 
‘J.F.S. 


The Constitution of Colloidal Gels. J. Ductavux (Bull, 
Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 36—43).—A theory of the constitution 
of reversible gels is developed in which it is suggested that they are 
composed of three elements: the fluid which may be water or some 
other solvent, an insoluble solid forming with the fluid an irre. 
versible gel, or sponge-like structure of ultra-microscopic cells, 
and a soluble solid dissolved in the solvent of the gel. The mole. 
cules or micellz of this substance, which may be either crystalloid 
or colloid, are too large to be able to escape from the cellules of 
the sponge, but they are small enough for their solution to have 
a certain osmotic pressure in relation to the pure solvent. This 
solution is the “ plasm ”’ of the gel, and its swelling and expansion 
in a solvent are due to the osmotic pressure of the plasm. The 
limit of expansion is reached when equilibrium is attained between 
this osmotic pressure and the cohesion of the cellular structite 
of the gel. If the osmotic forces are strong enough, continued 
inflation of the cellules may result in the dissolution of the gel, 
and the separation of the soluble and insoluble constituents. The 
mechanical properties of the gel will evidently depend on the 
relative proportion of the two solid constituents, in gum arabic, 
or nitro-cellulose solutions prepared in the warm; the insoluble 
constituent is almost absent, and the tendency to gel formation 
is a minimum. but in gum-tragacanth, or cellulose-nitrate solutions 
prepared i. the cold, the insoluble constituent dominates and 
manifests itself by gel formation or high viscosity. G. F. M. 


The Influence of a Dissolved Crystalloid on the Rigidity 
of Gels. F. Micuaup (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 1196—1198).— 
By means of a method recently described (tbid., 1922, 174, 1282), 
the author has measured the rigidity of gels the moduli of which 
were less than any previously measured. The dissolved substances 
were added in solution to the liquid gel, the whole being allowed to 
set. The rigidity of gelose or gelatin gels is considerably decreased 
by the presence of acids or bases. In the case of gelatin, a strong 
acid exerts a more marked effect than a strong base, whilst the 
converse is the case if the gel is dilute. The curves obtained show 
that the action of the acid is a linear function of the concentration 
of the gel; that of the base is parabolic, so that addition to a gel 
of increasing quantities of base or acid eventually causes the base 
to exhibit a greater influence than the acid for equimolecular 
quantities. The disposition of the curves obtained for gelose is 
in the inverse sense. The author suggests that these results are 
consistent with the amphoteric properties of gelatin, and that, 
by analogy, gelose should be regarded as amphoteric, its basic 
being stronger than its acid function. The action of salts on the 
gel depends primarily on the amount hydrolysed : for those which 
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are not hydrolysed, the molecular lowering of rigidity is about 
one-tenth that of an acid or base. The action of organic sub- 
stances is variable; sugars and glycerol have practically no effect, 
urea, urethane, and acetamide act similarly to mineral salts, whilst 
resorcinol, quinol, and, above all, tannin bring about a very much 
greater decrease than an acid or base. H. J. E. 


Colloid Chemistry of Urate Jellies. E. Kerxsrer and H. 
ZocuER (Koll. Chem. Bethefte, 1923, 17, 189—217).—An investig- 
ation of urate jellies, particularly those of lithium and sodium. 
It is shown that the jelly-forming urates belong to the class of 
dectrolyte colloids and have properties which are parallel with 
those of soaps and similar substances. Microscopic examination 
of lithium urate jellies shows the presence of long, optically aniso- 
tropic, negative doubly refracting jelly particles and also of radial 
structures which extend into the rest of the jelly mass. The 
addition of methylene-blue to the long jelly particles produces a 
dichroic coloration, and the structure becomes fibrous. The dis- 
persion of the double refraction is abnormal. The long structure 
of the particles cannot be confirmed by ultramicroscopic examin- 
ation because of their size. Solutions of urates cannot be obtained 
ina viscous state like the anisotropic sols of vanadium pentoxide 
and benzopurpurin, neither do the urate solutions show streaming 
double refraction nor magnetic double refraction. Before lithium 
urate solutions pass into jellies, they become turbid, and after the 
jelly has formed, the turbidity, for the most part, disappears. 
It is suggested that the turbidity is due to droplets formed by 
an unmixing of the solution. Mechanically effected changes in 
the jellies are irreversible, that is, after displacement the jelly does 
not resume its original form when the displacing force is removed. 
The residue obtained by subjecting the jellies to pressure shows 
but slight swelling power. The rigidity of the jellies increases 
with increasing concentration of the solution of lithium urate 
from which they are formed. The rigidity of jellies of constant 
composition increases with increasing addition of a lithium salt, 
and the transformation into the crystalline condition takes place 
more slowly the more rigid the jelly. In all cases, crystallisation 
commences at a number of isolated but equally distributed points 
throughout the jelly mass. The addition of non-electrolytes such 
as carbamide, sugar, glycerol, or alcohols reduces the rigidity of 
the gels increasingly with increasing concentration, and retards 
the crystallisation generally. Carbamide is exceptional, inasmuch 
as it accelerates the crystallisation. Protective colloids are without 
effect on the jellies. Examination of the jellies by X-rays shows 
that particles of sufficient size to produce Réntgen interference 
igures are absent, whereas a similar examination of crystalline 
lithium urate gives very broad interference bands, which shows 
that the true size of the particles is considerably less than that 
of the needles visible in the microscope. Lithium urate is a 
negatively charged colloid. The residues obtained by drying the 
jellies are colloidal in character and have the power of adsorbing 
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gases. Thus 1 g. of lithium urate will adsorb 0°5 c.c. of nitrogen 
at atmospheric pressure. J. F. 8. 


Interfacial Tension between Gelatin Solutions and Toluene, 
S. E. Sueprarp and G. 8. Sweet (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44 
2797—2805).—The general relationship of the orientation of 
specific atom groups in the molecule to the emulsoid colloid state 
is discussed. A number of experiments on the separation of 
gelatin at a benzene-water interface have been carried out; these 
consisted in shaking 1:0%, 0°1%, and 0°01% aqueous solutions 
of gelatin with an equal volume of benzene at 30°, 40°, and 0° 
and measuring the volumes of the resulting benzene, water, and 
foam phases. The foam or interfacial layer consists of benzene 
dispersed in and protected by hydrated and aérated gelatin, and 
is partly stabilised. In further experiments, air was excluded and 
toluene substituted for benzene, and here it was found possible 
to shake the liquid without much separation of the gelatin in the 
toluene, although a considerable amount of toluene was emulsified 
in the gelatin solution. The stability of the gelatin foam at various 
hydrogen-ion concentrations was found to increase from both 
sides of the isoelectric point and to be most stable at this point. 
The interfacial tension of gelatin solutions of varying hydrogen. 
ion concentrations has been determined at 30°, 35°, and 40° by 
measuring the drop number of the solution. The drop number- 
hydrogen-ion concentration curves all lie above the corresponding 
curves for water, and all the gelatin solution curves show a char- 
acteristic break near the isoelectric point, the maximum reduction 
of interfacial tension being at py=4'8. J. FS. 


Classification of Disperse Systems in Connexion with the 
Mechanism of True and Colloidal Solution and Precipitation. 
P. P. von Wermarn (Koll. Chem. Bethefte, 1923, 32, 72—114)— 
A survey of dispersoid chemistry in which classifications of disperse 
systems according to the state of aggregation of the particles and 
according to the “ external ”’ degree of dispersion are put forward. 
The imperfect nature of the static classification is pointed out, 
and a large number of tables are given of the appearance of pre: 
cipitates of sparingly soluble substances at various times after 
their formation. J. F.S. 


Velocity of Flocculation of Selenium Sols. H. R. Karvy! 
and A. E. van ARKEL (Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 29—36).—The velocity 
of flocculation of selenium sols of various concentrations by 
solutions of potassium chloride and barium chloride of various 
concentrations has been determined at a series of temperatures 
from 15° to 20°. It is shown that the region of rapid flocculation 
for potassium and barium chloride lies at very high concentrations 
of these electrolytes. This result has been confirmed by measult- 
ments of the boundary charge of the sols. The results show that 
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Smoluchowski’s theory is valid in the region where the velocity§i 


of flocculation is not far removed from that obtaining when the 
colloidal particles are totally discharged. The results deviate 
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strongly from this theory when smaller concentrations of electrolytes 
are used; the divergence consists in a continuously decreasing 
velocity of flocculation. The boundary charge of the sols has 
been determined in the presence of a solution of various concen- 
trations of potassium chloride, barium chloride, potassium hydr- 
oxide, and hexamminecobaltic chloride. It is shown that the 
addition of hydrazine increases the boundary potential, and that 
after the addition of ten m.mols. of barium chloride the particles 
still possess a charge. The addition of potassium hydroxide 
increases the boundary potential, and it is therefore suggested that 
the like action with hydrazine is due to hydroxyl-ions. J. F. S. 


Colloidal Phenomena in Paintings. Cu. CorricnizR (Bull. 
Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 128—132).—The thickening or swelling 
of the paint in oil paintings is a colloidal phenomenon, and is 
attributable to the action of the resin acids in the varnish on the 
lead or other heavy metal compounds used in the paint, whereby 
a colloidal metallic complex is formed which behaves as a reversible 
gel. The phenomenon is particularly noticeable and rapid with 
colophony varnishes, but it also occurs with other materials possess- 
ing free acidity. Congo and kauri gums, for example, whilst not 
behaving in this way with white lead, show the reaction with 
litharge or zinc white, but it can be prevented in all cases by 
diminating the free acidity of the resin or gum. For this purpose, 
neutralisation with calcium carbonate or hydroxide is not so 
satisfactory as esterification, as the “ neutralised ” material has 
sill a certain acid value which is not reduced to zero even by 
calcium hydroxide. Esterification of the gum or colophony with 
glycerol furnishes a material from which a neutral varnish can be 
prepared, and the troublesome phenomena above referred to then 
no longer occur, even with litharge or zinc white. G. F. M. 


General Nephelometry. M.U.C. Al. Lepnioxy (Kolloid Z., 
1923, 32, 12—-17).—A general discussion of the application of nephel- 
ometry to colloidal solutions. It is shown that in comparisons it is 
essential that the illumination should be uniform and symmetrical ; 
the beam of light should be horizontal and parallel. The surfaces 
of the solutions should be the same height and the concentration 
such that Beer’s law holds, and so low that the boundaries of the 
Tyndall cone are sharp. The light should be monochromatic, 
and in the case where the two solutions have not the same colour 
a filter must be used before the light reaches the eye. J. F. S. 


Non-, Uni-, and Bi-variant Equilibria. XXII. F. A. H. 
ScHREINEMAKERS (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1923, 25, 
#41—353).—In continuation of previous work (A., 1922, ii, 430), 
the author has investigated mathematically the condition deter- 
‘# mining the equilibrium of m components in a system comprising 
t+1 phases, when the quantity of one of the components is 
infinitesimally small, and has examined more especially the effect 
of asmall quantity of added substance on a non-variant equilibrium. 
Expressions are derived for the partition of the added substance 
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between the various phases and for the temperature and pressun 
changes respectively occurring on such addition. F, L, and ¢ 
representing the respective phases, it is shown that when a sub. 
stance x is added to a system in non-variant unary equilibriun, 
E(x=0)=F+L+G, an equilibrium arises which is represente/ 
on the P—T' diagram by a curve commencing at the non-variant 
point of the equilibrium H(z=0). When the added substang 
occurs in the liquid phase only, this curve corresponds with the 
curve L=F-+G of the system H(x=0). If the added substane 
occurs both as liquid and vapour, then the equilibrium curve is 
situated in region /’, and its direction is determined by the partition 
of x between the vapour and liquid phases. When the added 
substance occurs both in the liquid and solid phases, the curve is 
situated in the region G, and its initial direction is determined 
by its partition between mixed crystals and liquid. In the case 
when the added substance occurs in the three phases, the curve 
may be situated in any of the three regions LZ, F, or G. Its direction 
is then defined by the partition of the added substance between 
the three phases. J. 8. G. T. 


Determination of the Chemical Equilibria between Various 
Stages of Oxidation by Means of Electrometric Measure- 
ments. I. The Equilibrium between the Sulphates of 
Bi-, Ter-, and Quadri-valent Manganese in Sulphuric Acid 


Solution. G. Grouse and K. Hupericn (Z. Elektrochem., 1923, 
29, 8—17).—Oxidation potential measurements of mixtures of 
the sulphates of manganese in sulphuric acid of various concen- 
trations have been made for a large number of solutions at 12°. 
It is found that in a solution which contains 0°05 g. atom of man- 
ganese in a litre of 15N-sulphuric acid when at 12° the ratio of 
the stages of oxidation is 1:1, the following oxidation potentials 
exist: <°yn%—>y,=1°511 volts, e°y,41-—>y,IV=1°642 volts, and 
€°ual! —> mnlV=1'577 volts. These potentials are slightly dependent 
on the total concentration of manganese, but strongly dependent 
on the concentration of the acid. Increasing concentration of 
acid displaces the values to less positive potentials. Using the 
measured potentials, the equilibrium constant of the reaction 
Mn,(SO,)3 — MnSO,-+Mn(SO,), was calculated. This value also 
changes with the acidity and the total concentration of manganese, 
and has been determined for a total manganese concentration of 
0°05 g. atom per litre in concentrations of sulphuric acid varying 
between 9°1N and 24:°2N. From the determinations, it is shown 
that a 0°05M-solution of manganic sulphate in 9°1N-sulphuric 
acid decomposes according to the above equation to the extent of 
36%, but in 24:2N-sulphuric acid to the extent of 6°7%, that is, 
the equilibrium is displaced toward the left of the equation with 
increasing concentration of acid. The existence of this equilibrium 
is the cause of the abnormal behaviour of manganic sulphate on 
hydrolysis. With this substance, hydrolysis produces manganous 
sulphate and a hydroxide of quadrivalent manganese. ‘This 18 
due to the fact that of the components of the equilibrium, quadri- 
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valent manganese sulphate, Mn(SO,)., is most easily hydrolysed, 
whereby the equilibrium is disturbed and still more sulphate is 
produced, so that the reaction takes place completely from left 
to right. J. F. &. 
ilibrium Gelatin-Hydrochloric Acid. R. DE IZAGUIRRE 
(Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 47—51).—It is shown that the view put 
forward by Lloyd and Mayes (A., 1922, i, 280) on the basis of 
measurements of the hydrogen-ion concentration in solutions of 
latin containing hydrochloric acid, that at concentrations below 
004N the hydrochloric acid is attached to the amino-group and 
at higher concentrations to the nitrogen atom of the poly- 
peptide group, cannot be substantiated from the measurements. 
§o far as the accuracy of the measurements permits, it must be 
held that they point rather to a continuous curve for the hydrogen- 
in combination curve. But from this it does not follow that a 
chemical combination has taken place between the hydrochloric 
acid and the gelatin, for a logarithmic equation similar to the 
adsorption equation leads to a similar curve. It is also shown 
that the change of the electric charge of an adsorbent during an 
adsorption process can lead to curves of the most divergent type. 
Since such changes do take place during the adsorption of ions, 
the point has to be settled whether the combination with ions is 


to be regarded as a chemical process or merely as an adsorptive 
process. J. F.S. 


The Dissociation of Silver Sulphate. (Miiz) G. Marcnau 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 299—301).—The decomposition of silver 
sulphate under the influence of heat gives rise to an equilibrium 
reaction forming a bivariant system which becomes univariant if 
care is taken to have in the gaseous phase only the gases coming 
from the decomposition. The author has made a study of this 
equilibrium under these conditions. Above 660°, silver sulphate 
decomposes according to the equation 

AgS Ogu, = ZAB.1+SOoeas+ Rass 
and there exists in the gaseous phase a small amount of sulphur 
trioxide to satisfy the equilibrium 
WSO geen == PSO gene + Orngas 

Using the equation g=[4°57(log K,—log K,)7,7,]/(T,—T7), the 
heat absorbed in the decomposition is calculated as 82:4 cal. 
between 820° and 1000°. Using Nernst’s equation, the values 
obtained are 103°9 cal. at 820° and 103°2 cal. at 1000°. By means 
of the experimental results it is possible to calculate the state of 
equilibrium of the bivariant system for each temperature if it is 
arranged for the pressure of the oxygen at equilibrium to be equal 
to 1/5 atmos. pressure of the oxygen in the air. Ww, @. 


Equilibrium of the Reaction between Metallic Silver, 
Cupric Chloride in Aqueous Solution, and Solid Cuprous 
and Silver Chlorides. GraHam Epcar and Lawrence S. 
Cannon (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2842—2849).—The 
reaction CuCl+AgCl+H,O0=CuCl,+H,O-+Ag has been inves- 
tigated in the presence of hydrochloric acid of various concentrations 
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at 25° and 40°. The equilibrium constant has been obtained from 
both sides. The method is to shake the reagents together iy 
coloured bottles and analyse the solution after equilibrium ha 
been attained. The equilibrium constants have been calculated, 
making use of the principle of “ionic strength” and the valug 
1°86 x 10° for 25° and 1°61x10 for 40° obtained. From thes 
values, the increase in the heat content of the system is calculated 
by means of the expression AH=RT"d.log,K /dT and the value 
—1755 cal. obtained. The increase of free energy of the system 
is calculated for 25° and the value AF=7820 cal. obtained. These 
values have been compared with the values obtained by Noyes 
and Ellis (A., 1918, ii, 27), Lewis and Lacey (A., 1914, ii, 521), 
and Noyes and Chow (A., 1918, ii, 214), and a moderate agreement 
has been found between the two sets of values. The present data 
afford a measure of support for the methods employed by Lewis 
and Randall (A., 1913, ii, 29) in calculating the activities of mixed 
electrolytes. J. F. 8. 


Liesegang Rings. I. Silver Chromate in Gelatin and 
Colloidal Gold in Silicic Acid Gel. Earzt C. H. Davizs (J, 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2698—2704).—The author has in. 
vestigated the influence of gravity and light on the formation of 
silver chromate rings in gelatin and gold rings in silicic acid gel, 
A jelly composed of 0°14 g. of potassium dichromate, 4 g. of gelatin, 
and 120 g. of water was brought into contact with a solution of 
8°5 g. of silver nitrate in 100 c.c. of water, the jelly being held in 
various positions so that diffusion could occur vertically down- 
ward and upward and also horizontally. It is found that diffusion 
is slowest when it operates against gravity, but the effect of gravity 
may be counterbalanced by hydrostatic pressure. The mechanism 
of the ring formation is as follows. The silver nitrate diffuses 
into the gelatin and gives what appears to be an opaque region 
which in reality consists of opaque bands; these preliminary bands 
are further apart as the distance from the surface increases. These 
preliminary bands are due to the unequal rate of diffusion of the 
nitric acid and potassium nitrate produced in the reaction. The 
groups of silver chromate—potassium nitrate crystals, which are 
seen microscopically to form, are gradually broken up as the 
potassium nitrate diffuses away and the silver chromate particles 
become larger because of the oncoming silver nitrate. Hence the 
small bands lose their identity and the large bands are formed. 
Colloidal gold in silicic acid gel produced no rings when kept at 
0° in the dark for nine days, but only isolated gold crystals. On 
placing these tubes in a powerful beam of light for an hour a band 
1°5 cm. thick was formed. The band did not commence as a thin 
line and grow, but the whole area developed a faint yellow colour 
at once, and this grew in intensity as the exposure proceeded. A 
further tube of colloidal gold in silicic acid gel was covered with 
black paper and at distances of 9 cm., 2 cm. bands were cut away. 
The tube was placed in a dark room and the light from an 80 watt 
Jamp fell on it for nine days, when slightly green colloidal bands 
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developed at the openings. A similar tube showed no bands after 
keeping for six days in the dark, but on exposure for a few minutes 
to an arc light bands developed at the openings in the paper, but 
no bands appeared between the openings. The tube was kept for 
for a further seven days in the dark at 0°. The paper was then 
entirely removed and the tube exposed to an are light for three 
hours, when a slight blue colour developed between the original 
bands. J. F.S. 


Liesegang Rings. II. Rhythmic Bands of Dyes on 
Filter-paper and Cloth by Evaporation. Refractivity, Sur- 
face Tension, Conductivity, Viscosity, and Brownian Move- 
ment of Dye Solutions. Earu C. H. Davims (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1922, 44, 2705—2709; cf. preceding abstract).—Rhythmic 
bands of dyes have been produced on filter-paper, cotton cloth, 
and unglazed porcelain by regulated evaporation. Solutions of 
some sixty-two dyes were used in 0°04% and 0:005% concentrations 
with several varieties of filter-paper. A table is given in which 
the following physical properties of the 0°04% solutions are 
recorded : refractive index, surface tension, electrical conductivity, 
viscosity, and Brownian movement. The Tyndall cone and band 
formation are also investigated and the data recorded. It is shown 
that a uniform temperature and a gradual decrease in the rate of 
flow are the important factors in the formation of bands. It is 
probable that just before the band forms a film of oriented mole- 
cules is present. J. F.S. 


Calculation of Velocity Constants. A. L. Tu. MorsvELD 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 103, 481—486).—The author describes 
a method of calculating the velocity constant of a reaction which is 
more accurate and less arbitrary than the generally adopted method. 
The velocity equation for a reaction of the nth order can be written 
in the form 1/(A—x)"=k’'t+-1/A", where x is the concentration 
at time ¢ and A at t=0. The method consists in inserting the 
values of A—z and ¢ in the equation for each measurement and 
so obtaining a series of equations with two unknowns, k’ and 
1/A". When these equations are solved by the method of least 
squares, the value of k’ is obtained which corresponds most nearly 
with the whole of the experimental results. Further, from the 
divergence of the experimental value of 1/(A—)" and the value 
calculated from k’, it is at once shown whether the equation chosen 
is the correct one for the case under examination. A simplified 
method of working out the rather complicated calculations is 
given. J. F. S. 


The Speed of the Uniform Movement of Flame in Mixtures 
Page Paraffins with Air. Water Mason (T., 1923, 123, 
—214). 


The Roaring of the Bunsen Burner Flame. Kari GLASER 
(Z. angew. Chem., 1923, 36, 38).—The phenomenon of the roaring 
of the flame of the Bunsen burner is not a peculiarity of any 
particular gas, but can be caused with any gas by sufficiently 
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increasing the pressure above the normal, whereby a corresponding 
increase occurs in the velocity of flow, other things remaining equal, 
The conditions governing the phenomena may be expressed ag 
follows, where v is the velocity of flow, c the velocity of the pro. 
pagation of flame for the gas in question, v’ a factor depending 
on the buoyancy of the gas, and c’ on the preliminary heating to 
which the gas is subjected in the burner: when v+v’ <—(c+c’) 
the flame strikes back; when v+v’=—(c+c’) the burner burns 
normally, and when v-+-v’ > —(c-+c’) the flame roars. G. F. M. 


Piezo-chemical Studies. XVII. Influence of Pressure on 
the Velocity of Reaction in Homogeneous Liquid Systems. 
A. L. TH. Morsvetp (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 103, 486—504).— 
The pressure coefficient of the velocity of reaction of the change 
5HBr+ HBrO,=3Br,+2H,O between the temperatures 1° and 
39° has been determined. It is shown that for the temperature 
range examined it is independent of the temperature. The velocity 
of reaction at a pressure of 1500 atm. is 15°4% less than that at 
1 atm. pressure. The pressure influence is therefore negative 
and very much smaller than that observed in cases of hydrolysis 
carried out under approximately similar conditions. From this 
it is to be concluded that pressure exerts a specific influence on 
the velocity of reaction, and this is not changed by changing the 
external conditions under which the reaction is taking _. ‘ 


Regularities in the Velocity of Vaporisation. W. Hzrz 
(Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 526—527).—It has been shown recently 
by Volmer and Estermann that the velocity of vaporisation, G, is 
given by the equation G=1/\/27R x pV M/T, where p is a constant, 
M the molecular weight, and 7' the boiling point in absolute degrees 
(A., 1922, ii, 193). This indicates that ~/M/T is proportional to G. 
The author has calculated the values of /M/T for a large number 
of substances, and finds that the value increases steadily with the 
molecular weight in homologous series; it also increases with the 
replacement of hydrogen by chlorine. The removal of two hydro- 
gen atoms and consequent formation of a double linking reduces the 
value, whilst the formation of a treble linking causes:a still further 
and much larger decrease. Ethers generally have much larger 
values than the corresponding saturated hydrocarbons. J. F. S. 


Solubility and Specific Rates of Hydrolysis of §8’-Dichloro- 
diethyl Sulphide in Water. Rosperr E. Wuson, E. W. Futter, 
and M. O. Scnur (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2867—2878).— 
The hydrolysis of @8’-dichlorodiethyl sulphide in water has been 
investigated. It is shown that the hydrolysis in contact with 
water is a two-phase reaction which affects only the molecules 
dissolved in the aqueous phase. The rate of the first stage of the 
reaction determines that of the second stage. Once steady con- 
ditions are established, the concentration of the intermediate 
compound automatically increases or decreases, keeping the rate 
of the second stage just equal to that of the first stage. The 
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nding ff smount of intermediate compound present at any time is extremely 
qual, § mall, and the time required to build up the equilibrium concen- 
od as Bitration is generally negligible. The simplest expression for the 
Pro- rate of hydrolysis at 25° in alkaline solutions, where there is no 
iding tendency toward reversal, is dc/dt=2K,(M)=0-304(1/), where 
1g to Bi/dt is the rate of hydrolysis in millimols. of hydrogen chloride 
and) produced per litre per minute and (J/) is the concentration of gas 
urns # in millimols. per litre. The second stage of the hydrolysis is sub- 
M. stantially non-reversible except in very concentrated hydrochloric 
20n § id solutions. The first stage is, however, reversible to a con- 
ms, { ‘siderable extent even in the presence of dilute acids. This reversi- 
au bility of one stage serves to retard, but not to stop, the reaction, 
ange fg because the intermediate compound of the hydrolysis is being 
and jg continually destroyed by the irreversible second stage. Indirect 
ture jg cVidence indicates that the second stage of the reaction is catalysed 
city §m direct proportion to the hydrogen-ion concentration in acid 
t at (solutions. Since the rate is also very rapid in alkaline solutions, 
tive @ it is very likely catalysed also by hydroxyl-ions. The mathe- 
ysis fj matical expression for the rate of hydrolysis in acid solutions is 
this fy c/dt=K,(M)—k,(J)(H")(Cl’)+4,'(J)(H"). A simpler but less 
on Obviously rational form of this equation is dc/dt=2k,(M)/(1+ 
the & 4(Cl’)=0-304(1/)/(1+-6-14(Cl’). This equation has been found 
satisfactory for a wide range of acid concentrations. The solu- 
, bility of @8’-dichlorodiethyl sulphide in water at 25° is 0-0043 
mol./litre, and on substituting this value in the equations above 
"RZ ff the rate of hydrolysis in saturated solutions is obtained. 
tly J. F. 8. 
is 
nt Velocity of Hydrolysis of Methoxymethyl Acetate. Anton 
ms SKRABAL and Maria Bexavid (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 103, 
G 451—460).—The velocity of hydrolysis of methoxymethyl acetate 
‘ in 0-1M-solution by 0-1, 0-05, 0-02, and 0-01N-hydrochloric acid, 
er )-1N-sodium carbonate, and 0-1N-sodium metaborate has been 
he determined at 25° and the values obtained have been compared 
he § with the values previously obtained (A., 1921, ii, 134) for the 
0- J simple acetals, methylal, and methylene diacetate. The mixed 
he Ff acetal is hydrolysed much more rapidly in acid solution than the 
cr | two simple acetals, whilst the velocity in alkaline solution lies 
al between that of the two simple acetals. J. F.S. 
Energetics of Sucrose Inversion. Tuomas Moran and 
i Henry Austin Taytor (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2886— 
R, 2892).—-The effect of temperature on the potential difference of 
" the normal hydrogen electrode is discussed, and it is shown from 
2 £.M.F. measurements with acetic acid that it is approximately 
h proportional to the absolute temperature. Measurements have 
° been made on the very short ultra-red absorption of aqueous solu- 
e tions of sucrose, dextrose, and levulose in the region 0-75—1-0 p. 
i Sucrose and levulose show a band at 0-875 » which is not present 
8 with dextrose. The bearing of these results on the critical increment 
, of sucrose dihydrate and on the mechanism of the inversion of 
p sucrose has been discussed. J. F.S. 
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Process for Studying the Velocity of Formation of Pre. 
cipitates. Roger G. Boussu (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 93~ 
95).—A modified form of Jolibois’s apparatus for studying the 
mixture of liquids (A., 1920, ii, 107) is used. The bottom limb of 
the Y-tube is cut off, and the two side limbs are so adjusted that 
their orifices are 1 cm. apart. The liquids necessary to form the 
precipitate are run at the same rate down the side tubes and mix 
almost immediately. The resulting mixture is allowed to flow into 
a large volume of water saturated with respect to the precipitate 
the formation of which it is desired to study. This volume of 
liquid is held at different distances below the point of mixing, 
and thus the time for the formation of the precipitate is varied, 
The diluted mixture is filtered at once and the precipitate collected 
and weighed. The errors do not exceed 5%. W. G. 


Catalysts and Chemical Equilibrium. J. Ciarens (Bull, 
Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 43—48).—Polemical. A reply to Durand’s 
criticism (A., 1922, ii, 701) of the author’s original paper (A., 1922, 
ii, 436). G. F. M. 


The Catalytic Action of Hydrogen-ions in the Hydrolysis 
of Esters. 8S. C. J. Oxtvier and G. Brereer (Rec. trav. chim., 
1922, 41, [ii], 637—645).—An examination of the rate of hydrolysis, 
under various conditions, of benzyl chloride, «-chlorohydrin, ethy! 
nitrate, and methyl trichloroacetate showed that the presence of 
hydrogen-ions has practically no effect on the speed of the reaction 
in the case of the two first-named substances, a very small effect 
with ethyl nitrate, and a small but quite definite catalytic action 
with methyl trichloroacetate. The facts observed together with 
those described by Cavalier (A., 1899, ii, 13), Wegscheider (A, 
1902, ii, 493), and Klemenc (A., 1918, i, 220), lead to the conclusion 
that hydrogen-ions have little or no effect on the hydrolysis of 
esters of strong acids. In a brief discussion of the mechanism of 
the reaction, the authors state that theories based on the supposed 
activation of the water by the acid (Rohland, A., 1901, ii, 152; 
Noyes and Sammet, A., 1902, ii, 498) are not satisfactory, as water 
should also be activated in the case of esters derived from strong 
acids. The theory of formation of oxonium salts put forward by 
Stieglitz (A., 1908, ii, 167) is preferred, because an increase in the 
negative character of the group R in R:CO-O-R’ decreases the basic 
character of the oxygen and consequently diminishes the tendency 
to form such salts (cf. Kendall and Booge, A., 1916, i, 707). Its 
uncertain whether the hydrolysis 1s effected by the ion R’CO,R’-H, 
or by activation of the ester at the moment of conversion into 
oxonium salt. H. J. E. 


Catalase Action of Peroxydase. E. Asx (Z. Llekirochem., 
1922, 28, 489—496).—It is shown that peroxydase catalyses the 
reaction between potassium iodide and hydrogen peroxide only in 
the presence of hydrogen-ions; in faintly alkaline solution, there 
is no acceleration of the velocity of reaction. The peroxydase 
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was obtained from horse-radish, and is seen in the above-mentioned 
reaction to exercise the action of a catalase (cf. A., 1920, ii, 35, 
180). J. F.S. 
The Fine Structure of Atomic Nuclei, and the Deviation 
from Coulomb’s Law in the Interior of the Nucleus. I. 
The Atomic Nuclei of Lithium and isoHelium. Maximriian 
(amILLO NEUBERGER (Ann. Physik, 1923, [iv], 68, 574—582).— 
A theoretical paper in which it is shown that the deviations from 
Coulomb’s law become smaller as the atomic number increases 
(ef. Smekal, Sitzungsber. Akad. Wiss. Wien, 1920, 130, 149—157). 
In this paper the atoms of lithium (atomic weight=6) and isohelium 
areexamined. The lithium atom is assumed to consist of two a&- 
particles (isohelium) rotating in a ring around a £-particle. This 
arrangement is stable, and making allowance for the deviation 
from Coulomb’s law, it is shown that the heat of formation of one 
gam-atom of Li’=4-72x10? Cal. The heat of formation of 
ischelium from three hydrogen atoms is Q=4-7210® Cal. The 
deviation from Coulomb’s law is considerably greater for isohelium 
than for the Li® nucleus. It is shown that B® is unstable, which 
is in agreement with Aston’s work on the isotopes of boron. The 
upper radius for the Li® nucleus is 2-53 x 10-!* cm., and for isohelium 
1-45 x 10733 cm. W. E. G. 


The Stability of Atomic Nuclei, the Separation of Isotopes, 
and the Whole Number Rule. Wiiuiam D. Harkins (J. 
Franklin Inst., 1922, 194, 329—356, 521—535, 645—681, 783— 
814; 195, 67—106; cf. A., 1922, ii, 702)—A summary of previous 
work on the stability and methods of separation of isotopes, and 
a review of the theory of Harkins and Wilson (A., 1915, ii, 543, 
544) of the evolution of atomic species from hydrogen atoms and 
a-particles, and the experimental evidence in its favour. From the 
relative abundance of the different atomic species in meteorites 
and in the earth’s crust, deductions are made as to the relative 
atomic stabilities and the part played by the ratio of the number 
of protons to electrons in the nucleus in determining the order of 
stability (cf. A., 1922, ii, 490). Five stability principles are 
enunciated, (1) no nucleus is stable unless the number of electrons 
it contains is equal to, or greater than, one-half the number of 
protons (V/P>0°5), (2) as the nucleus becomes more positive 
with reference to its net content of protons, it is essential for 
stability that it shall become more negative with respect to its 
relative content of electrons, (3) the number of electrons in most 
nuclei is even, (4) atomic nuclei, and groups of protons and electrons 
in atomic nuclei, are in general more stable when they contain 
an even, rather than an odd, number of protons, and (5) elements 
of an even atomic number are much more abundant than those 
of odd atomic number. The determining factor for stability is 
the ratio N/P. The principles for the prediction of isotopes from 
the chemical or mean atomic weights are illustrated by means 
of the element lithium, for which isotopes with atomic weights 
6 and 7 should exist. For the hypothetical atom with atomic 
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weight 5, N/P=0°4, and for that with atomic weight 8, V /P=0-625, 
which is higher than the ratio for any known atomic species, 
Hence it is concluded that these forms of lithium are incapable of 
existence. The principle that the most abundant isotopes of 
elements with even atomic weights will also possess even atomic 
weights has received support from the work of Dempster on the 
isotopes of zinc, and of Aston on the isotopes of tin. In general, 
the most abundant isotope of an element has a charge and a mas; 
equal to a whole number times the charge and mass of an «-particle, 
The original theory of Rutherford, that the light atoms are built 
up mostly of particles of mass 3, was not justified. The mode of 
disintegration of the light atoms by the Rutherford method and 
the disintegration of the radioactive elements are discussed. Calcu. 
lations are made of the energy of disintegration of the radioactive 
elements. In conjunction with Lunn, the loss of electromagnetic 
mass due to the approach of protons to electrons has been derived 
(cf. A., 1922, ii, 703). The possibility of distinguishing between 
isotopes by spectroscopic measurements is considered, and it is 
concluded that isotopes should differ chemically. A summary is 
given of the methods previously employed in the separation of the 
isotopes of neon, chlorine, and mercury, and of the efficiencies of 
the processes of distillation, diffusion, and liquid centrifuging. 
Evidence is submitted of the separation of cadmium and zinc, 
by a distillation method, to the extent of 0°04 to 0°05 of a unit 
of the atomic weight. W. E.G. 


A Relation between the Atomic Numbers and the Atomic 
Weights of the Chemical Elements. F. Lozwirnson-Lessino 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 307—309).—The sum of the atomic numbers 
of two adjacent elements starting from helium give the following 
relationships: for the first twenty elements the atomic weight is 
equal to + or —1 to the sum of the atomic numbers of the element 
and of that which immediately follows it. Starting from scandium 
this atomic difference between the atomic weight in round numbers 
and the sum of the atomic numbers increases and reaches a value 
of 51 at the finish, but in certain groups of elements its value 
remains almost constant. There is in the horizontal rows of the 
periodic system a certain regularity in its increase. This correlation 
allows the atomic weights of the five elements not yet discovered 
to be foretold and atomic weights of certain elements to be —— 

W. G. 


Radicles and the Periodic Classification of the Elements. 
A. Rivs y Mir6 (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 496—500).—The 
atomic number of a radicle may be obtained by subtracting from 
the sum of the atomic numbers of its constituent elements twice the 
number of valencies concerned in its formation. For example, in 
the case of ammonium the atomic number is 7+ (4x 1)—(2 x 4)=3, 
equal to the atomic number of lithium. Atomic numbers for other 
radicles calculated in the same way enable them to be assigned 
to appropriate positions in the periodic classification. G. W. R. 
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The Angstrém System of Units. T. M. Lowry (Rec. trav. 
chim., 1923, 42, 29).—The proposal of Centnerszwer for the intro- 
duction of a unit of atomic mass (ibid., 1922, 41, 580) has been 
anticipated by Sir W. H. Bragg (Proc. Phys. Soc., 1921, 34, 35), 
who proposed that the Angstrém unit of length, 10° cm., should 
be made the basis of a unit of area 10-16 cm.?, of volume 10 cm.3, 
and of mass 10g. The mass of an atom in Angstrém units is 
then 1°65 times its atomic weight. KE. H. R. 


Molecular Dimensions, Molecular Structure, and the 
Viscosity of the Halogens and their Hydrides. Harry 
Scumipt (Z. Physik, 1923, 12, 24—27)—An extension of the 
equations of Chapman (A., 1916, ii, 416). The mean molecular 
collision area of chlorine, bromine, and iodine have been derived 
by Rankine (A., 1921, ii, 192) from viscosity determinations, and 
from these values, on the assumption that the halogen molecule 
consists of two atoms in contact, the atomic radii have been calcu- 
lated. From these figures and the radius of the hydrogen atom, 
given by the Bohr theory, the mean collision area of the hydrogen 
halides is derived, and compared with data based on viscosity 
measurements. The agreement is satisfactory. On the other 
hand, measurements of the viscosity of hydrogen give values for 
the mean collision area which are not in accord with the assumption 
that the hydrogen molecule consists of two hydrogen atoms in 
contact. W. E. G. 


Magnetic Valency and the Radiation Hypothesis. F. T. 
Prtrce (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 317—323).—An inquiry into a 
possible mechanism of chemical change which would assign an 
effective role to radiation of a definite frequency. A theory of 
the valency bond is put forward which is based on the work of 
Oxley (cf. A., 1921, ii, 82). The valency bond is due to the magnetic 
attraction between two ring or vortical electrons, and can only be 
destroyed by the influence of radiation of the right frequency. 
The effects of temperature radiation and external illumination are 
discussed and compared, and the conclusion is drawn that photo- 
catalysis should be observable only where the rate of reaction 
is determined by a dissociation. W. E. G. 


Transformations in Unsaturated Compounds. Negative 
Migration. A New Theory of the Conjugated System 
C:C:C:C. ALFRED GiLLET (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1922, 31, 
365—375; cf. A., 1921, i, 490, 533, 761).—A theoretical discussion 
in which the author maintains that by generalising two or three 
types of transformation of which several cases are known, the 
properties of conjugated double bonds may be explained without 
assuming the existence of partial valencies. H. J. E. 


The Metallurgical Applications of Physical Chemistry. 
Cec, Henry Descu (T., 1923, 123, 280—294).—A lecture de- 
livered before the Chemical Society on December 14th, 1922. 
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The Identity of Geber. E. J. Hotmyarp (Nature, 1923, 111, 
191—193).—A criticism of Berthelot’s view, now commonly held, 
that Geber’s works are European forgeries of the thirteenth century; 
the author considers the identity of Geber with Jabir ibn Haiyin 
(eighth century A.D.) to be extremely probable. A. A. E, 


The Identity of Geber. J. R. Partineton (Nature, 1923, 
111, 219—220; cf. preceding abstract).—An historical discussion in 
support of the probable authenticity of the Latin works ascribed 
to Geber. A. A. E. 


Improved Optical Lever Manometer. Emmett K. Carvzr 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 59—63).—The optical lever mano. 
meter described by Shrader and Ryder (Physical Rev., 1919, 13, 
321) has been slightly modified, whereby the sensitivity has been 
increased to 0°0001 mm. with an accuracy of about 0°0002 mn, 
of mercury. The modifications introduced are: a tube of 44 mm. 
diam. instead of narrow as in the original apparatus; this eliminates 
the error due to clinging of the mercury to the walls; a steel float 
instead of glass, which eliminates irregular wetting of the float; 
the knife edges are replaced by steel points, which prevent the 
changes which occur in the seating of the mirror support and so 
prevent a shift of zero; temperature changes were eliminated by 
placing the manometer in a thermostat with an optical glass 
window. J. F.S. 


The Production of Coloured Flames for Use with Spectro- 
photometers and Polarimeters. J. J. Manuey (Phil. May., 
1923, [vi], 45, 336—337).—An apparatus is described for the intro- 
duction of aqueous solutions of salts, acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
into the Bunsen flame. ‘This consists of a glass bulb of 20—30 c.c. 
capacity blown in the middle of a glass tube 1 cm. in diameter. 
The tube below the bulb is drawn out, bent at right angles, and 
cemented on to a vitrosil tube 5 mm. in diameter with a bore of 
1mm. Three or four platinum wires 0°3 mm. diameter are placed 
within the pipe of vitrosil, and constitute a wick extending out 
in a horizontal direction. The salt solutions when placed in the 
bulb are fed into the flame by capillary action along the platinum 
wires, and the rate of introduction can be adequately controlled 
by varying the inclination of the tube. W. E. G. 


A Simple Automatic Apparatus for Delivering Drops and 
Keeping a Constant Level in Washing with Acids. Fri 
Remann (Biochem. Z., 1922, 133, 112—113).—An apparatus is 
described on the syphon principle which delivers a slow current of 
liquid drop by drop at a constant rate. W. O. K. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Active Chlorine. Y. VENKATARAMAIAH (J. Physical Chem., 
1923, 27, 74—80).—Pure chlorine, prepared by heating gold chloride, 
was activated by the silent electric discharge, by electrical discharge 
at 20 mm. pressure, by ultra-violet light, or thermally. The 
active variety combines with ozone to form chlorine monoxide, 
with sulphur to form sulphur monochloride, with tellurium to form 
tellurium dichloride, and with benzene in the dark to form benzene 
hexachloride. It does not react with carbon, and is unstable above 
50°. The activation of chlorine is accompanied by a contraction in 
volume, indicating that the activity is probably due to the presence 
of complex molecules. J.8. G. T. 


Some Fundamental Atomic Weights. E. Morzs and J. M. 
CLAVERA (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 550—554).—Revised values 
are given for the atomic weights of fluorine (19°000), chlorine 
(35°457), bromine (79°926), nitrogen (14:008), carbon (12-000), and 
sodium (22-998). G. W. R. 


A Class of Hydrates but little Stable, called Hydrates of 
Gases. A. Bovuzat (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 253—255)—The 
author has calculated as accurately as possible the values of Q 
and qg, the heats of formation of the hydrates from liquid water 
and solid water, respectively, in the cases of chlorine, bromine, 
and sulphur dioxide, and the values obtained give as the general 
formula for the hydrates M,6H,O, which is in agreement with 
the experimental results and the hypothesis of Villard (A., 1897, 
ii, 151). W. G. 


Solubility of Iodine Pentoxide in Sulphuric Acid. ARTHUR 
B. Lams and A. W. Pures (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 108— 
112).—The solubility of iodine pentoxide has been determined at 
24'77° in sulphuric acid of concentrations 50—106%, and is found 
to decrease up to 77% acid, and from this point upwards the 
initial solubility increases. However, a slow transformation of the 
solid phase begins at this point, with the formation of a less soluble 
solid substance. This substance has a maximum solubility at 
104% acid. There is also evidence of a third solid substance in 
equilibrium with acids of intermediate concentrations. A possible 
explanation of these facts is that the main solubility curve (the 
initial curve) represents the solubility of iodic acid, whilst the 
second and probably the third curves represent solubilities of 
lodine pentoxide and of anhydro-iodic acid (HI,0,). J. F.S. 


The Activation of Oxygen and Hydrogen Peroxide by 
Palladium Hydride. N. D. Zerinsxy and P. P. Bortssow (Ber., 
1923, 56, [B], 396—406).—The decolorisation of indigotin in faintly 
acid solution in the presence of palladium foil saturated with 
hydrogen occurs after the same time, whether air or oxygen is 
passed through the solution, although the production of hydrogen 
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peroxide is considerably greater in the latter circumstances. The 
amount of hydrogen peroxide, therefore, has little influence op 
the oxidation of indigotin. 

The formation of hydrogen peroxide when air or oxygen is 
rapidly passed through water containing palladium foil thoroughly 
saturated with hydrogen takes place to a greater extent than has 
been previously supposed and attains a maximum concentration 
of 0°646 g. per litre. The oxidation of indigotin, however, under 
the experimental conditions cannot be attributed to this unex. 
pectedly high concentration of hydrogen peroxide, since the effect 
is produced only after a much longer period by solutions of the 
technical agent of considerably greater concentration. 

Decolorisation of indigotin proceeds much more rapidly under 
otherwise similar conditions in the absence of acid, and is observed 
when solutions of technical hydrogen peroxide and indigotin are 
brought into contact with palladium hydride and kept agitated 
by a current of carbon dioxide. Under these conditions, it is not 
possible for fission of the oxygen molecule or formation of a higher 
oxide of hydrogen to take place; the only possible explanation is 
to be found in the mutual action of palladium hydride and hydrogen 
peroxide. 

Palladium hydride by itself has a marked reducing action towards 
indigotin; conversely, in the presence of hydrogen peroxide the 
oxidising action of the latter is catalytically accelerated by palladium 
hydride. 

If air is passed through water in which palladium hydride is 
immersed and the latter is then removed, a solution is obtained 
which contains hydrogen peroxide, but is much more active towards 
indigotin than a solution of similar concentration which has been 
prepared from the technical peroxide. A similarly active solution 
can be obtained from palladium hydride, hydrogen peroxide, and 
carbon dioxide. If, however, the passage of the carbon dioxide 
is prolonged, the hydrogen peroxide is completely destroyed, and 
the solution does not react with potassium permanganate or zinc 
iodide-starch, even in the presence of ferrous sulphate; the 
activity is, however, rapidly restored by the addition of a little 
hydrogen peroxide. An active solution cannot be obtained from 
palladium and hydrogen peroxide, or from palladium hydride and 
water. The essential condition appears to consist of the presence 
of palladium hydride and hydrogen peroxide. The solution does 
not lose its activity when it is distilled, filtered, or preserved in a 
closed vessel during eight months. The presence of traces of 
palladium or of its compounds cannot be detected. Apparently, 
the effect is due to unusually minute traces of a substance with the 
properties of an inorganic peroxydase, which, for the present, 
cannot be detected analytically. The formation and decomposition 
of the possible compound may conceivably be expressed as follows: 
Pd,H,+H,0, —> Pd,H,(OH), —> O+H,0+Pd,H,. The liberated 
oxygen atom affects the oxidation. This hypothesis explains the 
labile condition of hydrogen peroxide in the presence of palladium 
hydride. H. W. 
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Ozone and Allotropy. P. pE Pauw (Chem. Weekblad, 1923, 
20, 26).—The conception of ozone as an allotrope of oxygen con- 
flicts with the definitions of allotropy, since (1) both are gases, 
(2) their chemical reactions do not always yield identical products ; 
the action of ozone on unsaturated organic compounds yields 
ozonides, which cannot be obtained from oxygen, (3) their solutions 
are not identical. Ozone, therefore, should not be selected as an 
example of allotropy; a more suitable example would be grey tin, 
which on heating passes over into the white form at constant 
temperature. S. I. L. 


Forms of Sulphur in Coke. Physico-chemical Study of 
the Sulphur held by Carbon at High Temperatures. ALFRED 
R. PowEtt (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1—16).—A phase- 
rule investigation of the carbon-sulphur complex which exists 
with carbon at high temperatures shows that the sulphur is present 
in two forms, adsorbed free sulphur and sulphur in solid solution 
in the carbon or held on the surface of the carbon in such a manner 
that it cannot be distinguished from a solid solution. Coke pro- 
duced in the laboratory by heating coal rapidly contains sulphur 
in three forms, adsorbed free sulphur, sulphur in solid solution 
in the carbonaceous mass, or held on the surface in such a form 
as to exhibit all the properties of a solid solution and ferrous 
sulphide, together with much smaller quantities of calcium and 
magnesium sulphide. When this coke is maintained at a red heat 
for several hours, the adsorbed sulphur slowly passes into solid 
solution. Coke made by the usual commercial process of carbonis- 
ation over a comparatively long period contains, before it is cooled, 
only two forms of sulphur, sulphur in solid solution, as above, and 
ferrous sulphide with smaller quantities of other sulphides, the 
absorbed sulphur being absent or present in inappreciable quantities. 
When coke cools, even with limited access to the air, oxidation of 
ferrous sulphide takes place according to the equation 4FeS+30,= 
2Fe,0,+48. When coke is quenched as in ordinary coke manu- 
facture, the decomposition of ferrous sulphide is incomplete; this 
is due to the speed with which the temperature of the coke is 
carried below that necessary for oxidation. Coke kept at a tem- 
perature about 500°, even with a limited supply of air, shows an 
almost complete oxidation of the ferrous sulphide. When hydrogen 
or gas containing hydrogen is led through red-hot coke in a coking 
oven, the sulphur removed as hydrogen sulphide comes from the 
decomposition of the ferrous sulphide, because this compound has 
the highest dissociation pressure of all the forms of sulphur in coke. 


J. F.S. 


The Desulphuration of Metals by Lime. B. Boaitcu 
(Compt rend., 1923, 176, 103—105).—If the metal is rich in sulphur 
a considerable amount of the sulphur is removed by calcium oxide 
at 1500—1600°, but if the sulphur content is low the desulphuration 
by lime or by a basic slag is extremely slow, and at this temperature 
the slag ceases to absorb sulphur when the sulphur content of the 
slag reaches about 22%, although there may still be some unaltered 
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calcium oxide present. If the proportion of calcium fluoride in 
the slag is increased, the absorption of sulphur continues until the 
whole of the oxide is converted into sulphide. W. G. 


Vapour Pressures of Sulphur Dioxide. W. Munp (Bull. Acaj, 
roy. Belg., 1919, [v], 5, 529—543).—The author has determined 
by the static method, the vapour pressures of sulphur dioxide 
corresponding with temperatures between — 42° and 0°. The 
errors common to such determinations are examined and eliminated 
by methods for the description of which the original paper should 
be consulted. The vapour pressure of sulphur dioxide at 0° was 
found to be 1163-98 mm. or 1°53 atmos., other determinations being 
made at the temperature of fusion of certain eutectic mixtures 
(cf. Bruylants and Mund, ibid., 113). © E. E. T. 


Acidity and Electrolytic Dissociation of Hydrogen Selenide. 
M. DE Huasko (Bull. Acad. Polonaise Sci. Lettres, 1921, [A], 18~ 
25; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, i, 16).—The equivalent conductivity 
of the ion HSe’, calculated by the Kohlrausch formula, from 
measurements of the conductivity of aqueous solutions of hydrogen 
selenide is 70. The value 1-88x10“ was obtained for the dis. 
sociation constant of hydrogen selenide. G. W. R. 


Selenium Nitride. Wi_HEeLtm SrreckER and Lupwie C1avs 
(Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 362—383).—Selenium nitride, SeN, has been 
obtained previously as an amorphous, pale orange-yellow, extremely 
explosive powder by the action of gaseous ammonia on a number 
of compounds of selenium. In the hope of securing a better. 
regulated course of the change, the action of liquid ammonia has 
now been investigated. 

The action of liquid ammonia on diselenium dichloride is 
exceedingly vigorous, and results in the deposition of red selenium; 
a similar result is obtained if the chloride is mixed with chloroform 
or anhydrous benzene, only traces of the nitride being produced. 
In ethereal solution, on the other hand, a pale brown, amorphous 
compound, Se,NCl, is formed. Selenium tetrachloride in the 
absence of solvent behaves similarly to the lower chloride towards 
liquid ammonia ; in the presence of carbon disulphide it is converted 
into a pale yellow, amorphous material which could not be satis- 
factorily purified. Selenyl chloride is transformed by liquid 
ammonia in the presence of ether in open vessels into the primary 
product, SeOCl,,4NH;, which is decomposed by water into selenium, 
selenium nitride, ammonium chloride and selenite, and selenious 
acid, whereas in a sealed tube it gives selenium nitride in com- 
paratively good yield. 

Diselenium dibromide reacts with gaseous ammonia in the same 
manner as the corresponding chloride; with liquid ammonia in 
the presence of ether, it gives the compound, Se,N,Br. The 
reaction of selenium tetrabromide towards liquid ammonia 
resembles closely that of the tetrachloride. On the other hand, 
the action of these substances in the presence of carbon disulphide 
proceeds more quietly than when the chloride is used, and gives 
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better yields of the nitride. 
in the presence of benzene. 

It therefore appears that the selenium tetrahalides are the best 
initial materials for the preparation of selenium nitride; the small 
amounts of the latter which are produced when the lower halides 
or the oxy-compounds are employed appear to be derived from 
intermediately formed tetrahalide. 

Selenium nitride is an amorphous, orange-coloured powder 
which is considerably more sensitive than mercury fulminate to 
shock or blow; it explodes with certainty when heated at 160°. 
According to Verneuil, its formation from the tetrachloride and 
ammonia is expressible by the equation: 3SeCl,+16NH,= 
3$eN+12NH,CI+N. In the case of the bromide in the presence of 
carbon disulphide, the volume of nitrogen evolved is far in excess 
of that required by a similar equation, whereas in the presence of 
benzene the reaction 3SeBr,+16NH,=2SeN-+Se+N,+12NH,Br 
appears to take place. 

Chlorine and bromine react explosively with selenium nitride. 
In the presence of carbon disulphide, the action of bromine leads 
to the formation of a brownish-green, hygroscopic substance, 
SeN,Br,. Bromine vapour diluted with carbon dioxide trans- 
forms solid selenium nitride into ammonium selenohexabromide, 
(NH,),SeBr,, the formation of which appears to be due to the 
action of atmospheric moisture on a primary additive product 
of bromine and the nitride. Chlorine, in similar circumstances, 
gives the product SeNCl,. Bromination of the compound Se,N,Br 
yields the substance SeN,Br,, whereas exhaustive chlorination of 
the product Se,NCl yields Se,NCl,, which possibly is not quite 
homogeneous. 

Selenium nitride is not affected by solid iodine or by a solution 
of the halogen in ether or chloroform. 

The constitution of selenium nitride is discussed at some length ; 
unfortunately, a suitable solvent is not available for the determin- 
ation of the molecular weight, but reasons are advanced in favour 
of a cyclic structure of the molecule Se,N,. 

The possibility that selenium nitride is a derivative of azoimide 
has been examined, but this does not appear to be the case. 
Diselenium dibromide reacts with silver azide suspended in benzene 
with the formation of silver chloride and selenium; similar changes 
occur with lead and sodium azides. Selenium tetrabromide and 
silver azide give a pale yellow compound, which becomes bluish- 
black when exposed to light. Selenium oxychloride and sodium 
azide in the presence of benzene gives nitrogen and the compound 
2NaCl,SeO,,H,0. H. W. 


The change follows a similar course 


New Method of Determination of the Atomic Weight of 
Tellurium. P. BruyLants and J. Mionrm7sen (Bull. Acad. roy. 
Belg., 1919, [v], 5, 119—130).—The ratio Te: H, and Te: H,O have 
been measured. Hydrogen telluride, prepared by the electrolysis 
of dilute sulphuric acid, using a tellurium cathode, was purified 
by fractional distillation, etc., from the accompanying hydrides 
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of sulphur, selenium, and antimony, and decomposed into its 
elements at a temperature of 200—220°. The tellurium was 
weighed as such, and the hydrogen oxidised to water by means 
of cupric oxide. A marked difference obtained between the ratio 
Te:H, measured directly, and that measured indirectly through 
water, was traced to incomplete decomposition of the hydrogen 
telluride, and, correcting for this, the authors obtain the figure 
127-8 for the atomic weight of tellurium. E. E. T. 


The Allotropy of Tellurium. A Damiens (Ann. Chim, 
1922, [ix], 18, 282—312).—A detailed description of work which 
has been previously published (A., 1922, ii, 498, 562). The general 
conclusion is drawn that the analogy between the allotropy of 
sulphur and tellurium cannot be accepted, as the latter element 
is clearly differentiated by the existence of a single crystalline 
form. H. J. E. 


Properties of Hydrogen Telluride. P. Bruytants (Bull. 
Acad. roy. Belg., 1920, [v], 6, 472—478).—Pure hydrogen telluride 
was prepared by a modification of the process used previously 
Bruylants and Michielsen, ibid., 1919, 119—130; this vol., ii, 153), 
and various constants were determined. The triple point has for 
co-ordinates ¢ —45-4°, p 102 mm. The density is d® 2-65. The 
vapour-pressure curve was compared with the curves for ethyl 
alcohol and carbon disulphide, whence the b. p. at 760 mm. was 
calculated as —2-2°, using the Ramsay-Young equation. The 
actual b. p. found by experiment was —1-8°. The calculated 
latent heat of vaporisation was found to be L 5-7 cal., whence, 
by Trouton’s Rule, L/7'=20-9. The critical temperature of the 
hydride lies in the region of 200°, if the Guldberg-Guye relation 
holds. E. E. T. 


Acidity of Hydrogen Telluride. Electrolytic Dissociation 
of Hydrogen Telluride. M. pz Huiasko (Bull. Acad. Polonaise 
Sci. Lettres, 1919, [A], 73—78; from Chem. Zenir., 1923, i, 15— 
16).—The electrical conductivity of aqueous solutions of hydrogen 
telluride was determined. The value 61 was obtained for the 
equivalent conductivity of the ion HTe’. The value K=2-27 x 10° 
was obtained for the dissociation constant of hydrogen telluride 
in aqueous solution. G. W. RB. 


The After-glow of Activated Nitrogen. Marcerio Pirani 
and Etten Lax (Wiss. Veréffentl. Siemens-Konzern, 1922, 2, 203— 
207; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, i, 17; cf. A., 1921, ii, 197—198).— 
Highly purified nitrogen in sealed glass vessels was submitted to 
high frequency discharge of about 100,000 periods per second. 
The discharge occurs in the form of bright threads joining up with 
the walls of the vessel. At pressures varying from 2—700 mm. 
with an optimum at 60—200 mm., a pale blue glow was produced. 
Contamination by gas given off from the walls of the vessels during 
discharge amounted to less than 5x10°%. In experiments at 
pressures of 150 to 180 mm., nitrogen always showed luminescence 
either at once or after longer discharge (ten minutes). The glow 
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spreads from those parts of the walls of the vessels receiving the 
greatest impact of electrons. The luminescence occurs when the 
nitrogen is contaminated with gases evolved from the hygroscopic 
moisture on the glass walls of the vessels. These may amount 
at 150 mm. pressure to 10-5 to 10%. Inert gases and electro- 
positive gases such as hydrogen have little effect. Electronegative 
mses such aS Oxygen, water vapour, and iodine vapour give in 
concentration of about 1-510? a maximum after-luminescence ; 
with 6 to 8x 10-8%, the luminescence is inhibited. Perfectly pure 
nitrogen does not show luminescence. It is supposed that an 
ative form of nitrogen is produced which decomposes in the 
presence of small quantities of electronegative gases with emission 
of light. Electronegative gases increase the point discharge and 
thereby the number of active molecules and the rate of decom- 
position. With larger amounts of impurity, the point discharge 
is decreased whilst the rate of decomposition is so much increased 
that luminescence only occurs in the region of the lines of dis- 
charge. With still greater quantities of impurity, for example, 
l0°% of oxygen, the decomposition within the region of the lines 
of discharge is so rapid that luminescence is no longer visible. 


G. W. R. 


The Catalytic Oxidation of Ammonia by Air in Contact 
with Platinum. Evucrknr DECARRIERE (Ann. Chim., 1922, [ix], 
18, 312—-388).—A detailed description of work previously published. 
Fuller particulars are given of the author’s work of the action on 
the catalyst of certain gaseous impurities (A., 1921, ii, 503, 546; 
1922, ii, 284) and also of work carried out in collaboration with 
Pascal on the effect of variations in the form of the catalyst (A., 
1919, ii, 463). H. J. E. 


The Crystal Structure of Hydrazine Dihydrochloride. 
Raph W. G. Wyckorr (Amer. J. Sci., 1923, 5, 15—22).—Using 
laue photographic and spectrographic data, the structure of 
hydrazine dihydrochloride has been shown to be based on the 
paamorphic hemihedry of the cubic system. The crystal unit 
consists of a cell, 7-89 A. in length, containing four chemical mole- 
cules, An approximate placing of the atoms in the unit cube has 
ben made, and the arrangement is analogous to that obtaining 
in crystals of the alkaline-earth nitrates, the hydrazine groups 
eeupying positions analogous to those held by the alkaline-earth 
metals, and the chlorine atoms replacing the nitrate groups. The 
distance between adjacent chlorine atoms is approximately 3-96 A. ; 
between chlorine and nitrogen atoms, about 3-14 A. These results 
are at variance with the hypothesis of constant atomic radii. 

W. E. G. 


The Preparation of Hydroxylamine Hydrochloride and 
Acetoxime. Warpo L. Semon (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 
188—190)—A modification of Divers’s method (T., 1896, 69, 
1665), in which the conversion of the sodium carbonate first into 
‘mixture of hydrogen carbonate and hydrogen sulphite and then 
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into hydrogen sulphite alone is carried out prior to the addition 
of the sodium nitrite, as a result of which the time required fo 
the complete operation and the amount of cooling necessary ar 
considerably reduced. Further, the sodium hydroxylamineii. 
sulphonate is converted directly into acetoxime (cf. Raschig, A, 
1887, 549, 635) and this is then hydrolysed by hydrochloric acid 
and the required hydroxylamine hydrochloride obtained atte 
distilling off the acetone (cf. Janny, A., 1883, 580, 581). Under 
these conditions, a product is obtained free from ammonium salts 
and with a yield of 53—77%. W. G. 


Black Colloidal Suspensions in Phosphorus. Ctavpz 
Hartnes Hatz, jun. (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 67—69)~— 
The literature relating to black phosphorus is quoted and dis. 
cussed, and it is shown that Thénard’s black phosphorus is a 
colloidal suspension of mercury in the phosphorus, whilst the black 
phosphorus obtained by Bridgman (A., 1914, ii, 647) is a true 
allotropic modification of phosphorus. Using Svedberg’s method 
of colloidisation, the author has dispersed copper and mercury in 
molten phosphorus to form colloidal suspensions of these metals, 
The material obtained with copper and mercury was homogeneous, 
readily inflammable, and had d 1-9. When extracted with carbon 
disulphide, tiny, black crystals of copper phosphide were obtained 
in the case of copper, but with mercury droplets of mercury; a 
few red flakes of amorphous phosphorus were obtained in each 
case. J. F.S. 


Action of Light on Arsenic Trisulphide Hydrosol. Ray 
V. Mureny and J. Howarp Martuews (J. Amer. Chem. Soc, 
1923, 45, 16—22).—The effect of exposing arsenic trisulphide sols 
of varying concentrations to the light of a condensed filament 
lamp for various periods at constant temperature has been in- 
vestigated by measuring the electrical conductivity of the solutions 
after each exposure. The results show that the electrical con- 
ductivity increases on exposing the sols to light, the rate of change 
increasing with decreasing concentration of the colloid. This is 
explained as due to the increased photochemical activity of the 
colloid per unit mass of arsenic trisulphide, brought about by 
the greater dispersion of the more dilute sol. The reaction is 
explained, according to the suggestion of Freundlich and Nathan- 
sohn (A., 1921, ii, 494), as one of a iwo-stage photochemical oxid- 
ation of hydrogen sulphide to colloidal sulphur and a thionic acid, 
accompanied by a reaction between hydrogen sulphide and the 
thionic acid, which serve as stabilising electrolytes for the micelle 
of arsenic trisulphide and sulphur, respectively. Removal of the 
stabilising electrolytes produces a de-stabilisation of the two 
colloids which are consequently precipitated. The increase m 
electrical conductivity is explained as due to the building up of 4 
concentration of the thionic acid sufficient to serve as the stabilising 
electrolyte for the colloidal sulphur, the reaction between hydrogen 
sulphide and the thionic acid then proceeding at such a rate that 
the equilibrium is maintained between the several components ol 
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the system, further change in the electrical conductivity thus 
being prevented. Pm o> 


Estimation of the Atomic Weight of Boron. ALFRED 
§rock and Ernst Kuss (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 314—316).—A pre- 
liminary account. The full details of the work will be published 
elsewhere. 

The method adopted consists in the decomposition of weighed 
amounts of diborane, B,H, (cf. Stock and Massenez, A., 1913, 
ii, 44), by water in accordance with the equation B,H,+6H,O0= 
2H,BO,+-6H,, and measurement of the evolved hydrogen.» As mean 
value of six determinations, the atomic weight of boron is found to be 
108055 (H=1-0077), the mean error of the individual experiments 
being -+-0-0036 and of the average value +0-0015. The figure is 
slightly lower than that obtained (10-82—10-84) from the analysis 
of boron trichloride by Hénigschmid and by Baxter and Scott, 
but agrees with that predicted by Aston (10-75-+-0-07) from 
observations of the mass spectrum. 

The atomic weight of silicon has been estimated similarly by 
decomposing monosilane with sodium hydroxide. Preliminary 
results are 28-15, 28-16, and 28-14, which, however, are given with 
reserve. It is certain that the usually adopted figure for the 
atomic weight of silicon (28-3) is considerably too high. H.W. 


Absorption of Carbon Monoxide by Cuprous Ammonium 
Carbonate and Formate Solutions. Atrrep T. Larson and 
CrarK S. Trrtswortu (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2878— 
2885).—A static method for investigating the absorption capacity 
of liquid absorbents for carbon monoxide is described, and has 
been used with various solutions of cuprous ammonium formate 
and cuprous ammonium carbonate for this purpose. It is shown 
that for equivalent concentrations the formate and carbonate 
solutions have essentially the same absorption capacity for carbon 
monoxide under the same conditions of temperature and partial 
pressure of carbon monoxide. At low temperatures (0°), the 
results indicate the formation of a complex or additive compound 
containing 1 mol. of carbon monoxide per mol. of copper, which 
is largely decomposed at slightly elevated temperatures (60°). 
Small variations in the concentration of total carbonate or formate 
have no appreciable effect on the solubility of carbon monoxide, 
but the solubility is proportional to the copper concentration of 
the solution. The carbonate solutions are much less stable than 
the formate solutions; the former deposits copper at 60°. The 
maximum permissible copper concentration of any solution is 
fixed by the temperature at which the solution is to be regenerated. 
High copper concentration is accompanied by increased precipit- 
ation of free copper as the temperature is raised. High pressures 
of carbon monoxide also tend to increase the precipitation of 
copper. Solutions of cuprous ammonium formate are preferable to 
cuprous ammonium carbonate, because the deposition of copper at 
the regeneration temperature is very much less. J.F 
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Formation of Carbon Disulphide by the Action of Sulphy 
Dioxide on Carbon. B. Rassow and K. Horrmann (J. yy, 
Chem., 1922, [ii], 104, 207—240).—When sulphur dioxide is led 
over red-hot carbon, the following reactions can occur: (i) 280,+ 
2C=2C0,+8,. (ii) 8.+C==CS,. (iii) CO,+C—=2C0. (iv) §,+ 
2CO,= = COS+C0-+S80,. (v)8,+2CO==2C08. (vi) CS,+CO,—= 
2CO+S8,—=2C08. (vii) 280,+4C==4C0+S8,. The mutual in. 
fluence of these reactions and the influence of temperature ar 
discussed in detail, the conclusion being that an increase in the 
reaction temperature can lead only to an optimum formation of 
carbon disulphide. This prediction has been verified experimentally, 

Sulphur dioxide was led over red-hot beechwood charcoal pre. 
viously freed from hydrogen by heating in a current of chlorine, 
Free sulphur in the issuing gas was collected by condensation and 
filtration through glass wool; carbon disulphide vapour was next 
absorbed by means of ethereal triethylphosphine, the precipitated 
additive product being collected and weighed. Carbon dioxide 
and carbon oxysulphide were absorbed in ammoniacal calcium 
chloride solution, the total carbon in the liquid being determined 
by oxidation with hydrogen peroxide, followed by filtration and 
titration of the precipitated calcium carbonate, whilst the sulphur 
in the filtrate was estimated as barium sulphate. The remaining 
gas was finally collected over water, and the carbon monoxide 
estimated in the usual way. 

At 700°, only traces of carbon disulphide are produced; the 
amount formed increases with rising temperature, the product 
containing also carbon oxysulphide, carbon dioxide, free sulphur, 
and small amounts of carbon monoxide. The maximum formation 
of carbon disulphide occurs at 850—900°, the sulphur from the 
sulphur dioxide being then distributed as follows : 35°% as carbon 
disulphide, 55° as carbon oxysulphide, and 10% as free sulphur, 
whilst carbon monoxide and a small amount of carbon dioxide 
constitute the rest of the gas mixture. Above 900°, the proportion 
of free sulphur increases at the expense of both carbon disulphide 
and carbon oxysulphide; the oxygen from the sulphur dioxide 
appears almost exclusively as carbon monoxide. Above 1100°, 
free sulphur and carbon monoxide are the only products. The 
formation of carbon oxysulphide decreases continuously with 
increasing temperature; the free sulphur produced is a minimum 
at about 850°. 

It is concluded that the process is useless as a technical method 
of making carbon disulphide. W.S.N. 


Absorption of Carbon Disulphide Vapour by Aqueous 
Solutions of Sodium Trinitride [Azide]. A. J. Currier and 
A. W. Browne (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2849—2854).— 
The absorption of carbon disulphide vapour from gaseous mixtures 
by solutions of sodium azide in water has been investigated. It is 
shown that a 1% solution of sodium azide absorbs the theoretical 
amount of carbon disulphide vapour from gaseous mixtures, but 
that a further amount may also be absorbed at a much slower 


cons 
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rate. The absorption of carbon disulphide by a 1% aqueous 
solution of sodium azide amounts to about 3-5 times the volume 
of the absorbing liquid, and takes place irreversibly with the quanti- 
tative formation of sodium azidodithiocarbonate, NaN,+CS,= 
NaS‘CSN,. Various mixtures of carbon disulphide vapour with air, 
oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, methane, and carbon monoxide have 
been analysed, using a 5% or a saturated aqueous solution of sodium 
azide as absorbent with exceedingly good results. The solution 
of the salt produced by the interaction of the absorbent and vapour 
has been found to possess no dangerously explosive properties, but 
to decompose very slowly after keeping for long periods, with the 
formation of nitrogen, sulphur, and sodium thiocyanate. J. F.S. 


A Theory of the Structure and Polymorphism of Silica. 
Rosert B. Sosman (J. Franklin Inst., 1922, 194, 741—764).—A 
set of hypotheses is put forward to explain in a consistent manner 
the wide variety of experimental data on the modifications of 
silica. It is assumed that the silica atom triplet, SiO,, maintains 
its individuality in all the forms of quartz and silicates, and that 
the silica molecules aggregate themselves in chains in which the 
silicon atoms share a pair of electrons with each oxygen, and the 
oxygen atoms share a pair of electrons between them. At the same 
time, the silicon shares one pair of electrons with each of two 
neighbouring silicons. The resulting silica thread possesses the 


O—O O—O 
. Sf 
constitution —Si—Si—Si—Si—. These threads form in the liquid 
ON oN 
o-oo O-6 


state or even in the vapour. In the liquid they are in a 
constant state of vibration and movement, with the oxygen 
atoms in haphazard orientation relative to the thread. On this 
view, solid silica glass is analogous to a compressed pad of wires. 
The thread structure is believed to persist in the crystalline 
state, and the three principal crystalline modifications (cristo- 
balite, tridymite, and quartz) are built up by combining the 
threads through the oxygen atoms. The high to low inversions 
(«—8) in all three forms are considered to be due to a change in 
the state of motion of certain electron orbits resulting from increased 
thermal vibration of the atoms. These changes produce sudden 
alterations in the shape of the silica triplet and the relative positions 
of the two oxygen atoms. In cristobalite, the oxygen atoms of the 
silica threads are incompletely fixed, some of the threads being 
capable of rotation about the silica axis. This explains the variable 
inversion point of this form of quartz. The theory of the poly- 
morphism of silica is extended to silicate systems, and to the oxides 
of other elements in group IV of the periodic classification. This 
view of the structure of the silica complex is in agreement with the 
minimum in the temperature volume curve of silica glass, and the 
relations between the specific heats of the various forms of quartz. 


W. E. G. 
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Silicon Hydrides. XII. Disiloxan, (SiH,),O. Atrrzp 
Stock and Cart Somimski (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 132—135)~ 
Unsuccessful attempts are described to convert disiloxan (Stock, 
Somieski, and Wintgen, A., 1918, ii, 110) into disilene, Si,H,. 

Disiloxan is not sensibly affected when heated at 300°; at 400°, 
it yields small amounts of hydrogen, monosilane, and polymeric 
prosiloxan, but the greater portion of the original substance remains 
unchanged. Phosphoric oxide decomposes disiloxan at the atmo. 
spheric temperature, giving a little hydrogen, much monosilane, and 
polymeric prosiloxan. The initial reaction appears to consist in a 
slight hydrolysis in accordance with the equation (SiH,),0-+-H,0= 
2SiH,0O-+-2H,, followed by a polymerisation of the volatile pro. 
siloxan to its non-volatile polymeride. The liberated hydrogen 
is largely utilised in the reduction of disiloxan to monosilane, 
(SiH;),0+-2H,=2SiH,+H,O. The water which is thus set free 
hydrolyses a further quantity of disiloxan, and thus the change 
continues until it is brought to a gradual conclusion by the absorp. 
tion of water by the excess of dry phosphoric oxide. H. W. 


Silicon Hydrides. XIII. Some Reactions of Chloro- 
monosilane and Disilane. ALFRED Stock and Cari Somizs«t 
(Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 247—252).—Disilane is very stable towards 
heat, but at not too high a temperature (about 500°) suffers decom- 
position which resembles the cracking of hydrocarbons. In addition 
to silicon, large volumes of monosilane are obtained, the production 
of which depends on the reducing action of primarily liberated 
hydrogen on unchanged disilane. Higher hydrides are not pro- 
duced in sufficient quantity to make the method practicable for 
their preparation. At a higher temperature, the fission of disilane 
into silicon and hydrogen predominates. 

Chloromonosilane and silver cyanide at 150° yield hydrogen 
cyanide and cyanogen as gaseous products. At 300°, chloro- 
monosilane is decomposed by silver sulphide into non-volatile 
silicon compounds, hydrogen, and hydrogen sulphide. Mono- 
chlorosilane and hydrogen sulphide at 150° in the presence of 
aluminium chloride give hydrogen, dichloromonosilane, and a 
volatile compound containing sulphur [possibly SiH,SH or 
(SiH;).S], which has not been investigated completely. 

The main products of the action of sodium amalgam on dichloro- 
monosilane are monosilane and the unsaturated, yellow, poly- 
merised hydride, (SiH),. The course of the reaction is represented 
by the equations SiH,Cl,+4Na=SiH,Na,+2NaCl; SiH,Na,+ 
mercury —> SiH,-+sodium amalgam ; 3SiH, —> SiH,+2(SiH)-. 

The following tensions have been measured for hydrogen sulphide 
prepared from iron sulphide and hydrochloric acid and purified by 
fractional distillation in a vacuum: —130°, 3 mm.; —120°, 
7mm.; —110°,20mm.; —100°, 54mm.; —90°, 117 mm.; —80°, 
247 mm.; —70°, 440 mm.; —59-1°, 778 mm. The pure dry gas 
can be preserved unchanged over mercury. H. W. 


The Densities of Dilute Solutions of Potassium Salts and 
the Volume Changes Occurring on Solution. Haroup 
Hartiey and Witt14mM Henry Barrett (T., 1923, 123, 398—401). 
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The Formation of Pyramidal Crystals by Alkali Halides. 
HerMANN Kunz-Krauss (Ber. Deut. pharm. Ges., 1922, 32, 329— 
334).—The crystallisation of sodium chloride in pyramidal crystals 
previously observed from time to time by various workers has 
been shown to take place also with potassium iodide. Photo- 
graphs are shown of such crystals of both these salts, and their 
mode of formation is indicated by diagrams of crystal growth at 
the surface of a saturated solution. P.M. 


The Preparation of Potassium Hydroxylamineisodisul- 
phonate. F. Rascuia (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 206—208).—The 
preparation of potassium hydroxylaminezsodisulphonate, 
SO,K-NH:-0°SO,K, 

has previously been a matter of some difficulty, mainly owing to 
the poor yields and unstable nature of the intermediately formed 
trisulphonate. A convenient process for preparing the latter is 
now described. 

Sodium hydrogen sulphite solution (5N, 1200 c.c.) is added with 
continuous stirring to a mixture of ice (1000 g.) and technical 
sodium nitrite (150 g.), whereby the temperature is not allowed to 
rise above 5°. One c.c. of the solution, when tested after the addition 
has been finished for ten minutes, should react with about 17 c.c. 
of N/10-iodine solution, and subsequently require 14—15 c.c. of 
N/10-sodium hydroxide for neutralisation in the presence of methyl- 
orange. Any ice particles are removed and the solution is treated 
whilst being vigorously shaken with lead peroxide (600 g.). It is 
subsequently warmed on the water-bath, frequent agitation being 
required to prevent the oxidising agent from becoming aggregated. 
The conclusion of the oxidation is reached when I c.c. of the solu- 
tion neutralises about 9 c.c. of N/10-hydrochloric acid and subse- 
quently does not react with more than 1 c.c. of N/10-iodine solution. 
The solution is filtered and the residue washed with hot water 
(200 c.c.). . The filtrate is warmed with technical potassium chloride 
(800 g.) until the precipitated lead chloride forms coarse particles, 
which are removed. The filtrate, after remaining for three days 
in an ice-chest, deposits potassium hydroxylaminetrisulphonate 
(790 g.) in large monosymmetric prisms. It is filtered, dried on 
porous earthenware, and subsequently over calcium chloride. The 
finely-divided, dry salt (423 g.) is agitated with boiling water 
(800 c.c.) containing 1 c.c. of dilute hydrochloric acid until solution 
is complete; the small amount of lead sulphate which separates is 
removed. The filtrate deposits potassium hydroxylamineisodisul- 
phonate in colourless crystals, the yield being about 90% of that 
theoretically possible. H. W. 


The Alkali Permanganates. M. Crespr and E. Motzs 
(Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 555—562).—The alkali permanganates, 
With the exception of sodium permanganate and ammonium per- 
manganate, which are relatively unstable, decompose at temperatures 
which increase almost proportionally to their molecular weights. 
The densities are closely correlated with molecular weights. The 
thermal decomposition is similar throughout the series, and is 
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represented, for example, in the case of potassium permanganate, 
by the equation 10KMn0O,—2K,MnQ,+ (3K,Mn0,,5Mn0O,)+60,. 
G. W. . 


The Dissociation of Potassium Chloroiridiate. G. Gm 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 241—244).—The author has studied the 
decomposition of potassium chloroiridiate in the same manner as 
that used for barium chloroplatinate (A., 1922, ii, 551), and from 
his results calculates the heat of fusion of a molecule of potassium 
chloride to be —4-92 cal., which is in close agreement with the 
value obtained by Schemtschuschny and Rambach (A., 1910, 
ii, 204). W. G. 


Molecular Weight of the Sodium-Tellurium Complex in 
Liquid Ammonia as Derived from Vapour Pressure Measure- 
ments. CuHartes A. Kraus and Epwarp H. Zerrrucss (J, 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2714—2728).—The lowering of the 
vapour pressure of liquid ammonia, at temperatures of 17-9° to 
20°, due to the complex sodium-—tellurium compound, has been 
measured at a series of concentrations down to 0-03N. It is shown 
that when the values of AP/P are plotted against the values of 
n/n+-N, where n is the number of atoms of sodium in the mixture, 
a curve is obtained which, for dilute solutions, approaches very 
closely to a straight line, and for which the value (AP/P) / (n/n--N) 
is equal to 0-5. Apparently solutions of the complex telluride in 
liquid ammonia very nearly follow Raoult’s law; and from the 
value of the above ratio it follows that two atoms of sodium are 
present in each molecule of the complex telluride present in the 
solution. The complex telluride-ion, therefore, carries two negative 
charges. The formation of the complex telluride consists in the 
addition of tellurium atoms to the normal telluride-ion, the valency 
of the telluride-ion undergoing no change under these conditions. 
The bearing of this result on the present-day conceptions of the 
nature of other complexes in ammonia solution and of metallic 
alloys in general is discussed. J. F.S. 


The Position of the Atoms in the Optically Active Crystals, 
NaClO, and NaBrO,. L. Vucarp (Z. Physik, 1922, 12, 289— 
303).—By the employment of the Debye powder method, the 
positions of the atoms in the chlorate and bromate crystals have 
been determined. The parameter values lead to a very simple 
grouping of the atoms in space which is in agreement with the 
volume conditions. As was recognised by Bragg, the space lattices 
are based on the face-centred cube, but none of the atom centres 
themselves lies in a face-centred arrangement. The atoms lie about 
trigonal axes, with the halogen and the three oxygen atoms forming 
a pyramid group. The halogen, which forms the apex of this 
group, is attached to a sodium atom along the vertical axis of the 
pyramid. Each oxygen atom is in contact with two other oxygen 
atoms, and the halogen atom in the same molecule, and with two 
sodium atoms from neighbouring molecules. The halogen atom 
is not in contact with the sodium atom. The following distances 
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obtain between the atoms in contact, Dy, »>=2-36 A; Dsr-o= 


anate, 
30,. 1:89 A.; Do-o=1-20 A., whereas, according to Bragg, these dis- 
-R. tances should be 2-42 A., 1-84 A., and 1-30 A. respectively. The 
Gimp  atangement of the oxygen atoms is quite different from that 
d the ascribed to them by Koltmeijer, Bijvoet, and Karssen (K. Akad. 
er as Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1921, 23, 644—653). The intensities of the 
from jg lines calculated on the basis of the above structure is, however, in 
sium agreement with the experimental values. 
1 the Both the chlorine and sodium atoms are displaced towards the 
1910, gles of the unit cube, and this involves a rotation of the pyramid 
G. ’ § group about the pyramidal axis. Since this rotation can occur in 

two directions, the occurrence of optical activity is accounted for. 
x in & This rotation does not occur in the isomorphous group of nitrates, 
ure- & although these crystallise in the same system as the chlorate and 

(J. {| bromate. These substances are, however, inactive. Formule 
the based on the assumption that contact between the atoms in the 
° to —f crystal indicates the positions of the valency forces are not in 
een [| accordance with chemical ideas. It is therefore concluded that 
own & crystal structure gives very little clue to chemical constitution. 
s of — The volume conditions governing the packing of the atoms in the 
ure, — crystal, and not the chemical forces, are the deciding factor in the 
ery ff atomic arrangement. W. E. G. 
-NV 
The System Sodium Sulphate-Sodium Chromate—Water. 
the Il. Yuxicut Osaka and Ryoner Yosuipa (Mem. Coll. Sci. 
are Kyoto, 1922, 6, 49—-54).—This work is a continuation of that of 
the Takeuchi (A., 1916, ii, 31), and the equilibrium of the sodium 
ive sulphate-sodium chromate system has now been studied at 28°, 
the 31°, and 33°. At 28° and 31°, the chromate exists as tetrahydrate 
cy ff 2nd its solubility in the sulphate as decahydrate decreases as the 
ns. temperature rises, the molar fraction being 0-16 at 28° and 0-04 
he at 31°. The solid solution obtained by Takeuchi at 25° having the 
lic composition 2Na,SO,,Na,CrO,,30H,O was not a definite com- 

pound. At 33°, no solid solution of the decahydrates exists. 
E. H. R. 

S, 
— Some Slags from the Clausthal Silver Furnaces. A New 
1€ Family of Silicates of Composition R,Si,O,, Kurr Hormann- 
7e DrcEn (Sitzungsber. Heidelberger Akad. Wiss., 1919, [A. 14]; from 
le Chem. Zentr., 1922, iii, 1248—1249).—Cavities of slag from the 
e Clausthal silver works contain a zinc bearing iron-calcium olivine 


(FeSiO0, 50-99%, Zn,SiO, 2:7%, Mg,Si0, 5:1%, CaSiO, 41:2%) 
having a : b : c=0-4371 : 1 : 0-5768, and refractive indices y, 1-7430, 
8p 1-7340, and a, 1-6958, and also a tetragonal silicate mineral called 
“justite.” Justite has the composition (Mg,Fe,Zn,Mn,Ca),Si,0,, 
where Ca : (Mg,Fe,Zn,Mn)=1:1. Its refractive indices are «y= 1-6581 
and w, 1-6712. It resembles the naturally occurring hardystonite, 
(Ca,Zn),Si,0,. A slag from Bochum consisted of tetragonal crystals of 
the composition (Ca,Mg,Fe,Mn),Si,O,, where Ca : (Mg,Fe,Mn)=2 : 1. 
The tetragonal slag silicates including hardystonite form a well- 
defined isomorphous group of the type R,Si,0,. G. W. R. 
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Binary Lead Alloys. J. Gorse. (Z. Metallk., 1922, 14, 357~ 
366, 388—394, 425—432, 449—456).—The hardness and density 
of alloys of lead with sodium, magnesium, arsenic, antimony, 
cadmium, tin, mercury, and bismuth have been determined. The 
hardening effect of small quantities of these elements decreases 
in the order named. Very small quantities of sodium and mag. 
nesium have a considerable effect in increasing the hardness of 
lead, the solid solution of sodium in lead containing about 1% of 
sodium having a Brinell number of 35 against 5 for pure lead 
(cf. J.S.C.I., 1923, March). A. R. P. 


Topochemical Processes. The Conditions of Formation 
and the Forms of Lead Oxide. V. Kouiscnit7Trer and H. 
Rozst1 (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 275—288).—The formation of the 
yellow and red modifications of lead oxide during the course of 
the following reactions has been studied: (i) precipitations in 
which a change in the nature of the product may be expected as 
a consequence of alteration of the temperature, concentration, and 
nature of the solution; (ii) the oxidation of metallic lead beneath 
water by oxygen; (iii) the pseudomorphic transformation of solid 
lead salts; (iv) the thermal decomposition of compounds of lead 
oxide, and (v) the oxidation of lead vapour and rapid condensation 
of the product. 

The yellow variety of lead oxide is produced when the com- 
pound is immediately formed from molecular solutions or by the 
oxidation of lead vapour. On the other hand, the red modification 
is obtained by reactions in which water plays a part through the 
hydrate, 3PbO,H,O, and thus through a solid compound. This 
reaction is observed only when the hydrate is in a suitably dis- 
perse condition in which a certain spatial compression appears to 
be essential; it does not occur with the recognisably crystalline 
hydrate. The process therefore involves a well-marked topo- 
chemical factor. The formation of the red variety by the thermal 
decomposition of lead oxide or hydrate can be explained from the 
same point of view, if it is assumed that the oxide molecules, after 
rupture of the molecules, more readily form complexes by reason 
of their proximity to one another than they arrange themselves to 
the elements of the yellow variety which is favoured by separation 
from solution or from the gaseous phase. 

The formation of the red variety through the hydrate appears 
to indicate a difference in the complexity of the molecules of the 
two forms. The assumption is made that the condensed molecule 
which is already present in the hydrate, 3PbO,H,O, remains intact 
during the formation of the red oxide. When, therefore, the 
latter is produced by the dissociation of a solid compound, a coales- 
cence of several molecules must have occurred which is favoured 
by topochemical conditions. In solution, on the other hand, the 
simple lead hydroxide, Pb(OH),, is present, and hence a simpler 
molecular formula may be assigned to the yellow lead oxide 
obtained therefrom. ? 

The simultaneous production of the two oxides from solution 
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depends on the dehydration and amphoteric ionisation of the 
bivalent metallic hydroxide (cf. von Euler, A., 1922, ii, 831, who 
has discussed the analogous case of copper hydroxide). The 
production of the yellow variety is due to the dehydration of lead 
hydroxide in accordance with the scheme Pb(OH),—>PbO+H’+OH’ 
whilst that of the red modification is due to the preliminary con- 
densation of several simple molecules to the complex 2PbO,Pb(OH),. 
H. W. 


The System Copper-Oxygen. E. Mots and M. PayA (Anal. 
Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 563—570).—The initial temperature of 
absorption of oxygen by copper is about 350°; at this temperature 
also the dissociation of cupric oxide begins. Copper oxide wire 
commonly used in analysis is a solid solution of cuprous oxide in 
cupric oxide. Powdered cupric oxide undergoes contraction on 
heating, and a decrease in dissociation pressure takes place. The 
change is superficial. G. W. R. 


Topochemical Reactions. Homologous and Substituted 
Forms of Production. V. KoniscuitTrer and Vu. SEDEL- 
wovicu (Z. Hlekirochem., 1923, 29, 30—44; cf. this vol., ii, 133). 
—Specimens of electrolytic copper hydroxide have been examined 
with the object of ascertaining to what extent the form is main- 
tained in which the hydroxide was produced when topochemical 
changes take place. Nine varieties of copper hydroxide were 
investigated and as topochemical changes leading directly to new 
substances the following reactions were examined. Spontaneous 
formation of oxide, conversion into sulphide by means of hydrogen 
sulphide, and the further conversion to cuprous sulphide, the action 
of hydrogen peroxide, which through a peroxide forms cupric oxide 
with the liberation of oxygen, the reduction to cuprous oxide with 
hydrazine, and the formation of basic salts by the action of con- 
centrated solutions of potassium chloride. The various forms of 
copper oxide were identified by the velocity of the change into 
oxide, and by their behaviour as suspensions. The observation of 
the velocity of sedimentation served also for the investigation of 
the products of the reactions. It is shown that there is a definite 
connexion between the form of the initial material, the course of 
the reaction, and the form of the product. The form of the initial 
material is conditioned largely by the velocity of formation. The 
forms of a substance obtained by changing the determining con- 
ditions of a reaction constitute a form-homologous series, from 
which by means of topochemical reactions other form-homologous 
series may be produced. The members of these series correspond 
with those of the first in behaviour and form. J. F.S. 


Cuprous Compounds. J. Errura (Bull. Acad. roy. Belg., 1921, 
[v], 7, 361—386).—The electrolysis of solutions of chlorine-free 
sodium hydrogen carbonate, using a copper anode, gives rise to the 
basic carbonate, 2CuCO,,2Cu(OH),,H,O, which is superimposed upon 
a layer of cuprous oxide. Deville’s salt, Na,CO,,CuCO,,3H,0, is 
ptobably an active complex in solution during electrolysis. The 
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change of anode potential was followed by means of a normal 
electrode, Hg/HgO|NaHCO, (46 g. per litre), for which the constant 
potential (Ly~ 9) is 0-433 volt at 15°. 

The electrolysis of a solution of carbon dioxide (saturated at 
20 atmospheres pressure), using a copper anode, results in the 
formation of a green carbonate. No azurite is formed. “Black 
copper,’ an unstable modification of the metal which rapidly 
passes into red copper, particularly in presence of acid, is deposited 
on the cathode. 

The electrolysis of a solution of sodium silicate, using a copper 
anode, gives an insoluble silicate superimposed upon cuprous 
oxide. The formation of the latter was not prevented by using 
a water-cooled anode, and was therefore not due to secondary 
changes resulting from local heating. 

The formation of cuprous salts by a reversible reaction occurring 
in solutions of cupric sulphate also occurs with cupric nitrate. 
The latter, in the presence of metallic copper, in the cold and under 
the influence of an electrical current, or at higher temperatures in 
the absence of a current, gives rise to a cuprous salt, oxidisable 
with potassium permanganate. For a N/5-solution at 97°, the 
concentration of cuprous ions is 5x10* g. per litre, and 
[Cu**]/[Cu’?=5x 10°. Such solutions regenerate the oxide 
2CuNO,+H,O=—=Cu,0+2HNO,. A similar hydrolysis seems to 
occur when copper is in contact with the cupric salts of a weak 
acid, which may explain the formation of cuprous oxide on the 
anodes as described above. 

When copper is left in contact with an aqueous suspension of 
its carbonate in a closed vessel in complete absence of air, etc., 
cuprous oxide is formed after a short time in the cold. (This 
points to the intermediate formation of cuprous salts, and may 
explain the occurrence of cuprite in minerals containing native 
copper and malachite.) Copper silicate and copper, under similar 
conditions, also give rise to small but appreciable quantities of 
cuprous oxide. E. E. T. 


Surface Tension of Mercury in Contact with Oxygen. 
J. Patactos and E. Lasata (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 505— 
508; cf. A., 1921, ii, 304)—The surface tension of freshly-distilled 
mercury in contact with oxygen does not decrease and is practically 
the same asin a vacuum. In contact with air, however, the surface 
tension gradually decreases. G. W. RB. 


Separation of Mercury into Isotopes in a Steel Apparatus. 
Wii1am D. Harxins and 8. L. Maporsxy (Nature, 1923, 111, 
148).—An apparatus is figured and described by means of which 
long-continued and repeated fractional vaporisation from a steel 
trough in a vacuum at low pressures can be effected. It has thus 
been found possible to obtain a difference of 0-1 unit in the atomic 
weight of mercury. Cooling by ice was employed. A. A. E. 


Dilatometric Study of the Alloys of Aluminium with 


Magnesium and Silicon. A. Porrrvin and P. CHEVENARD 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 296—298).—The dilatometric curves 
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have been obtained for an alloy containing 0-95°% of magnesium 
and 1:25% of silicon, the alloy having been originally annealed and 
then submitted to ten successive thermal cycles. The final tem- 

rature of each successive heating was increased until at the 
seventh heating the alloy commenced to melt. In curves three to 
six, at temperatures above 350°, there was a contraction of the 
alloy due to gradual solution of magnesium silicide, and on cooling 
precipitation of the silicide is marked by a progressive expansion, 
which is, however, retarded and incomplete, so that there is a 
residual contraction, which is greater the higher the temperature 
to which the alloy was heated. After these thermal cycles, there- 
fore, there is, in increasing amount, an excess of silicide in solution, 
resulting in a more and more accentuated tempering effect. 

The phenomenon of spontaneous return at the ordinary tem- 
perature can also be studied by means of a differential dilatometer, 
and curves are given for the above alloy. Experiments conducted 
between 20° and 80° show that the velocity of precipitation of 
the silicide increases according to an exponential law of the tem- 
perature and doubles for an interval of about 10°. W. G. 


Hydrates and Hydrogels. I. Aluminium Hydroxide. 
RicHARD WiLisTATTER and HeEInricH Kraut (Ber., 1923, 56, 
[B], 149—162).—During the application of aluminium hydroxide 
in the adsorption of enzymes, variations in activity are observed 
which do not appear to be simply related to the dispersivity of the 
hydrogel. The present investigation is concerned with the possi- 
bility that the varieties of aluminium hydroxide obtained by 
precipitation from the salts are different hydrates of aluminium 
oxide, and the relationship between the chemical properties of the 
varieties and their adsorptive capacity for enzymes. 

Aluminium hydroxide has been obtained by four different 
methods, for the full details of which the original communication 
must be consulted. Variety A is prepared by precipitating alumin- 
ium sulphate solution with concentrated ammonia and protracted 
heating of the precipitate with ammonia; it is a pale yellow, 
plastic mass. Variety B, a very pale yellow, plastic, viscous mass, 
is obtained similarly to A, but the protracted heating is omitted. 
(An intermediate variety 6 is prepared by the dialysis of aluminium 
chloride with frequent addition of small quantities of ammonia 
against running water; it is related chemically to B, but in ad- 
sorptive capacity more closely resembles A.) Variety C is pure 
white in colour, voluminous, and very finely divided ; it is obtained 
by precipitating aluminium sulphate solution with dilute ammonia 
without protracted heating. Variety D, which is pure white in 
colour and coarsely powdered, is obtained by passing a slow stream 
of carbon dioxide into a solution of potassium aluminate. The 
chemical behaviour of the different varieties towards sodium 
hydroxide (1%), warm acetic acid (124), and hydrochloric acid 
(1%, 15%, and 35°) is described in detail. Variety B appears 
to be the most decidedly acidic, but loses this property to a con- 
siderable degree when subjected to protracted heating, owing to 
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conversion into A. Basic properties are most pronounced in /, 
The differences in behaviour cannot be explained on purely chemical 
or purely chemico-colloidal grounds. Different chemical t 

certainly exist, but their behaviour is as yet insufficiently elucidated, 

The desiccation of the varieties when preserved in a desiccator 
over sulphuric acid has been studied; the process takes place very 
slowly. It is only possible to state that it is thus shown that the 
different gels contain a number of different chemical hydrates, 
The step-wise dehydration at gradually increasing temperature 
has also been examined, and for this purpose a special form of 
apparatus is figured and described in the text. Definite steps in 
the dehydration appear to be indicated. 

The adsorptive capacity of the different varieties for invertin 
and lipase has been examined. This appears to be affected toa 
very marked extent by the dilution of the solution. Invertin is 
accompanied by substances which greatly inhibit adsorption from 
concentrated solution, but have a much less pronounced action in 
dilute solution. A similar reaction is not shown by the companions 
of lipase. Invertin is only adsorbed to a slight extent by variety 
D, as would be expected from the physical properties of the micro- 
crystalline, coarse material. Whereas, however, A and B ar 
very similar with regard to dispersivity, the latter, which is the 
more active chemically, is the more highly absorbent. The most 
surprising result is the high adsorptive capacity of C, which, in 
spite of its finely divided, non-plastic character, is superior to 
either A or B. A simple relationship does not exist between the 
colloidal properties of the aluminium hydroxides and their ad- 
sorptive capacities. ‘Two different factors, the surface action and 
the differing chemical properties of the products, appear to be 
involved. ‘These two factors, however, have not the same influence 
with all enzymes, since the relative activity of the aluminium 
hydroxide preparations towards invertin is not the same as towards 
lipase. H. W. 


Cobalt Complexes. Werner's Formule and their Experi- 
mental Signification. P. JoB (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 
33, 6—21).—A lecture delivered before the Société Chimique de 
France. G. F. M. 


The Catalytic Decomposition of Hexamminecobaltichloride. 
Ropert Scuwarz and Water Kronie (Ber., 1923, 56, [5], 
208—214).—In a previous communication, Schwarz and Bausch 
(A., 1921, ii, 404) have drawn the conclusion that the interaction 
of hexamminecobalti- and chloropentamminecobalti-chloride solu- 
tions on alkali silicates is accompanied by the displacement of the 
ammine groups by the silicate complex. This conclusion is now 
found to be due to an analytical error. The process only causes 
the formation of silicates and the silicato-compounds which have 
been described should be deleted from the literature. Slow decom- 
position of hexamminecobaltichloride solutions is caused by silici¢ 
acid gels, but the quantitative nature of the process is difficult to 
follow, and the change is more readily observed in the presence of 
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charcoal. The solutions are slowly decomposed in the presence 
of the latter at 20°, cobalt and ammonia being adsorbed, leaving a 
mixture of unchanged hexamminecobaltichloride and chloropent- 
amminecobaltichloride in solution, which, however, is free from 
cobaltous salts. The reactions which occur may be represented 
by the equations: —[Co(NH3),]Cl,=[Co(NH;),CIjCl,NH;, ; 
(Co(NH,),]***=Co**+*+6NH; ; [Co(NH3),]Cl,-++-3H,0 —> Co(OH),; 
+3NH,CI+3NH,. The change indicated by the second equation 
occurs readily also when aqueous solutions of the luteochloride are 
exposed to the light of a mercury lamp. Like the action of char- 
coal, it is inhibited by feeble acidity of the solution. 

The maximum formation of the purpurcochloride is observed in 
1% solution; at higher concentrations, the ion, [Co(NH3),]***, 
becomes more stable, whereas in more dilute solution reaction I 
preponderates. With an increased amount of carbon, the cobalt 
is completely adsorbed from a 0-5% solution of the luteochloride, 
and a solution of ammonia remains. With increasing concentration 
of the solution, the quantities of adsorbed cobalt diminish, whereas 
those of ammonia rapidly become constant. Contrary to the usual 
adsorptive process, the absolute amounts of adsorbed cobalt 
diminish with increasing concentration of the solution; the pheno- 
menon is explained by the increased extent of the hydrolysis (equation 
III) in dilute solution. H. W. 


Effect of Masked Anions on the Magnetic Susceptibility 
of Chromic and Chromy]l Salts. B. Caprera and 8. PINA DE 
Rusres (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 509—518; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 612)—Solutions of chromic sulphate which when freshly pre- 
pared give no sulphate reaction undergo change on keeping, whereby 
electrical conductivity and sulphate reaction show a parallel in- 
crease. No appreciable variation in magnetic susceptibility, how- 
ever, is observed. In the case of solutions of chromyl sulphate, on 
the other hand, an increase in magnetic susceptibility is observed. 
The change is supposed to consist of two successive unimolecular 
reactions, namely, [(SO,),Cr,0] —> SO,[SO,Cr,0] —> (SO,),[Cr,0]. 
The quantitative aspect of these reactions is discussed. 


G. W. R. 


Determinations of the Density of Metals and Alloys at 
High Temperatures. III. The System Tin-Bismuth. K. 
BoRNEMANN and Pavut Srese (Z. Metallk., 1922, 14, 329—334).— 
The specific volumes of tin, bismuth, and tin-bismuth alloys have 
been determined at temperatures up to 900°. In every case, the 
volume is directly proportional to the temperature. ‘Tin expands 
28% during melting, and bismuth contracts 3% (cf. J.S.C.I., 

A. R. 


1923, 229), R. P. 
The System Tin-Arsenic. Qasmm Att Mansurt (T., 1923,¢ 
123, 214—223). ; 


Complex Compounds of Tin. Hydrolysis of Stannic Chloride 
and Chlorostannates. J. DE LA Purnte (Anal. Fis. Quim., 
1922, 20, 486—495).—Stannic chloride reacts with four mole- 
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cules of sodium hydroxide, giving a complex of the composition 
[SnCl,(OH),]Na,, which can also be obtained by the reaction of 
one molecule of orthostannic acid with two molecules of hydro. 
chloric acid and sodium hydroxide. Potassium chlorostannate in 
1% solution is completely dissociated into stannic chloride and 
potassium chloride. The dissociation is partly prevented by the 
presence of a large excess of potassium chloride. Attention is 
directed to the possibility of a series of complexes intermediate 
between chlorostannic acid, H,SnCl,, and the hydrated stannic acid, 


H,Sn(OH),. G. W.R. 


Preparation of Pure Zirconium Oxide. HERMANN vox 
SreEMENS and HEeRBert ZANDER (Wiss. Veréffentl. Siemens Kon. 
zern, 1922, 2, 484488 ; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, i, 21).—A Brizilian 
zircon mineral containing ZrO, 67°8%, SiO, 22°2%, Fe,0,,Ti, 
8°7%, is mixed with 25% of carbon and treated with a stream of 
chlorine at 1000—1200°. From the mixture of chlorides thus 
formed, zirconium oxychloride is obtained by crystallisation from 
aqueous solution. Ignition of this in air yields zirconium oxide. 


G. W. R. 


Purification and Analysis of Zirconium Dioxide. F. G. 
Jackson and L. I. SHaw (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2712— 
2714).—With the object of purifying zirconia for the investigation 
of this substance as a refractory, and particularly with the object 
of removing low melting impurities, the authors have investigated 
methods of purification. It is found that zirconia is best dissolved 
by fusion with a mixture of borax and sodium carbonate. The 
fusion, after treatment with dilute hydrochloric acid, cannot be 
separated from the insoluble residue by direct filtration. It is 
found that by precipitating the zirconium and other metals as 
hydroxides in the unfiltered solution the insoluble residue is en- 
tangled in the precipitate and may then be filtered and washed. 
The hydroxide can then be dissolved on the filter-paper by warm 
dilute hydrochloric acid and on repeatedly pouring the filtrate 
through the filter-paper a clear filtrate may be obtained. This 
contains all the iron, aluminium, and zirconium and most of the 
titanium present in the original material. The solution of chlorides 
is diluted, and treated with the calculated amount of sulphuric 
acid. A gelatinous precipitate of basic sulphates of zirconium 
and titanium is obtained, whilst the whole of the iron and alumin- 
jum, and some of the titanium and zirconium, remain in solution. 
The solution is heated, but not boiled, with constant stirring to 
coagulate the precipitate, which is filtered and washed until the 
washings give no reaction for iron with ammonium thiocyanate. 
This process, which is slow and tedious, is efficient for removing 
iron, aluminium, and silica, but does not remove much of the 
titanium. J. F.S. 


Reaction of Methane and of Acetylene with Zirconium 
Tetrachloride. F. P. VenaBie and R. O. Derrz (J. Elisha 
Mitchell Sci. Soc., 1922, 38, 74—75)—Zirconium tetrachloride 
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reacts with ammonia, phosphine, and hydrogen sulphide, forming 
compounds which, when heated, yield zirconium nitride, phosphide, 
and sulphide, respectively. Zirconia reacts with carbon at a high 
temperature, forming the carbide ZrC. The interaction of zircon- 
jum tetrachloride with methane gives rise to three distinct solid 
products, namely, black particles, light brown particles, and colour- 
less masses with black inclusions. The first, which was present in 
small quantity, contained 32°09% C. The reaction with acetylene 
begins on gentle heating and is exothermic. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Isolation of the Oxide of a New Element. ALEXANDER 
Scorr (T., 1923, 123, 311—312). 


The New Element Hafnium. D. Coster and G. HEvzEsy 
(Nature, 1923, 111, 182; cf. this vol., ii, 80)—In order more 
accurately to estimate the amount of hafnium in the samples 
examined, a known quantity of tantalum (73) was added and the 
intensities of the lines were compared. A large number of zircon- 
jum minerals have been examined, and all have been found to 
contain between 5 and 10% of hafnium. Moreover, a chemical 
method of separation (details of which are not given in the present 
brief communication) has resulted in the production, on the one 
hand, of a substance containing about 50° of hafnium, and, on 
the other, of zirconium which did not yield any hafnium lines. 

A. A. E. 


The Element of Atomic Number 72. G. UrsBatn (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 176, 469—470); G. Urpatn and A. DAUVILLIER 
(Nature, 1923, 111, 218; cf. this vol., ii, 80, and preceding 
abstract)—The lines observed in the high-frequency spectra of 
zirconium minerals by Coster and Hevesy appear to be identical 
with those previously observed in the case of ytterbia by Urbain 
(A., 1911, ii, 115; see also A., 1922, ii, 505, and Dauvillier, A., 1922, 
ii, 463). Priority is therefore claimed for the name “ celtium,” 
then given to the element producing the lines in question, as against 
“hafnium.” Itis, however, admitted that to celtium was incorrectly 
ascribed properties intermediate between those of lutecium and 
scandium. Moreover, other cases are quoted in support of the 
contention that it is not impossible for a quadrivalent element, such 
as that under consideration, to be present in the mother-liquors 
after fractionation of the rare earths. A. A. E. 


The New Element Hafnium. D. Coster and G. Hrvssy 
(Nature, 1923, 111, 252).—A reply to Urbain and Dauvillier (pre- 
ceding abstract)—Hafnium is considered to differ from celtium in 
that there is no difficulty im separating the former from contents 
of rare earths, nor does it appear to yield the characteristic optical 
spectrum ascribed by Urbain to celtium. It is maintained that 
the X-ray spectrum of hafnium is not coincident with that de- 
scribed by Dauvillier. The hafnium content of the earth’s crust 
1s estimated to be more than 1 part per 100,000. A. A. E. 
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Germanium. IV. Germanium Tetraiodide. L. ¥\. 
Dennis and F. E. Hance (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2854— 
2860; cf. A., 1922, ii, 150, 302)—Germanium tetraiodide is pre. 
pared by passing iodine vapour in a current of carbon dioxide 
over crystalline germanium heated at -250—360°. The tetraiodide 
sublimes and a deposit of yellow and red crystals and a red liquid 
are formed in the cooler parts of the tube. Between the boat 
containing the germanium and the red iodide a small deposit of 
yellow crystals formed; these are germanous iodide, Gel,, which 
crystallises in the hexagonal system with angles of 120°. German. 
ium tetraiodide at the ordinary temperature is of the colour of 
coral when in lump form; when powdered, it has an orange colour, 
The colour depends on the temperature, at —185° it is canary. 
yellow; —50°, buff; —10°, orange; +35°, salmon; +50°, brick. 
red; -+90°, red, and +144°, ruby red. It melts sharply at 144° 
to a ruby-coloured liquid. It forms regular octahedra and has 
df. 4°3215. Concentrated sulphuric acid has no action on it, and 
since all other liquids examined either dissolve or decompose it, 
the density was determined by means of sulphuric acid. German- 
ium tetraiodide sublimes at temperatures just above the melting 
point without dissociation, but at 440° dissociation occurs according 
to the equation Gel,— GelI,+I,. It is practically unchanged 
when exposed to air for five months, but is decomposed by a small 
quantity of water, giving germanium dioxide. Cold concentrated 
sulphuric acid produces no change in it in twenty-four hours, but 
on heating at 80° there is a slow liberation of iodine. It is slowly 
dissolved by cold 1: 4-potassium hydroxide, concentrated nitric 
acid turns it black with liberation of nitrogen dioxide, and con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid dissolves it very slowly. Concentrated 
ammonia solution decomposes it to form a white solid which is 
soluble in water, whilst dry gaseous ammonia slowly converts it 
into a white powder which is soluble in water. Germanium tetra- 
iodide dissolves in the following solvents, giving solutions of the 
colours named; in all cases the solutions were quite unchanged 
after keeping for four months: benzene, reddish-orange; carbon 
disulphide, reddish-orange; methyl alcohol, deep orange; ethylene 
dichloride, light orange; chlorobenzene, reddish-orange; carbon 
tetrachloride, light orange; ethylene glycol, light yellow, and 
ethylene chlorohydrin, light yellow. It is also dissolved by the 
following solvents, giving solutions varying in colour from deep 
orange to pale yellow, but in every case a slow decomposition takes 
place: hexane, amyl alcohol, chloroform, nitrobenzene, light 
petroleum, butanol, and acetic acid. Many solvents decompose it 
at once. J. ¥.S. 


Measurements of the Density of Metals and Alloys at 
High Temperatures. IV. The Systems Antimony-Zinc 
and Aluminium-Antimony and the Metals Silver and 
Magnesium. F. Saverwatp (Z. Metallk., 1922, 14, 457— 
461).—The specific volumes of zinc-antimony alloys are greater 
than the. values calculated from those of the two metals, both at 
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ordinary and at elevated temperatures, and a maximum value is 
obtained at a composition corresponding with Zn,Sb,._ Aluminium- 
antimony alloys show deviations from the calculated values only 
at the ordinary temperature, an abrupt change occurring at the 
composition corresponding with AlSb. At 1000°, this compound 
is decomposed and the specific volume of any alloy may then be 
calculated from those of its constituents. The specific volumes of 
silver at temperatures up to 1100° and of magnesium at 780° have 
been determined [cf. J.S.C.I., 1923, 2294]. A. R. P. 


Examination of the Alleged Antimonious Hydroxides. 
(HaRLES LEA and JoHN Kerroor Woop (T., 1923, 123, 259— 
265). 

The Crystal Structure of Bismuth. L. W. McKrrnan 
(VJ. Franklin Inst., 1922, 195, 59—66).—New data have been 
obtained using the powder method and the X-rays of molybdenum. 
The results are best explained by means of a simple rhombohedral 
space lattice, with a set of rhombohedral axes, mutually inclined 
at 57° 16’. From the absence of any planes attributable to (422)’, 
(330)’, and (411)’, it is deduced that the bismuth atoms are not 
wiformly placed along the trigonal axis. The distances between 


adjacent atom centres have been calculated, and are shown in a 
diagram. W. E. G. 


The Anode Oxidation of Gold. III. Fr. Jirsa and Or. 
BuryANEK (Chem. Listy, 1922, 16, 328—330; cf. A., 1922, ii, 713, 
this vol., ii, 80).—-It is concluded that the oxidation of gold anodes 
in dilute sulphuric acid takes place in four stages. The first, which 
requires the least H.M.F., is the solution of gold in sulphuric acid, 
to form aurous sulphate. This is hydrolysed in the second stage to 
auric hydroxide, 2Au,SO,+2H,O —> 2Au(OH)SO,+H,SO,+24Au ; 
Au(OH)SO, —> Au(OH),+H,SO,. In the third stage, the gold 
again dissolves in the acid, this time forming auric sulphate, which 
also undergoes hydrolysis in dilute solution, going first into the 
basic sulphate and then into auric hydroxide, as before. In the 
fourth stage, the tervalent gold becomes quadrivalent, forming 
AuO,. Since at the ordinary temperature the dissociation pressure 
of this oxide is above one atmosphere, it decomposes, liberating 
oxygen and forming auric oxide. The four stages may be thus 
shown : I. Au —> Au’; IT. 3Au°—> Au"”"+2Au; IIT. Au —> Au"; 
IV. Au’” awe Au” —s Au. 

The hydrolysis of the aurous sulphate explains why oxidation 
to bivalent gold does not take place. It is found, generally, that 
a gold anode in dilute sulphuric acid exhibits typical passivity, 
and that oxidation to auric oxide proceeds without the formation 
to any appreciable extent of intermediate products. The speed 
with which gold anodes, in the presence of lower degrees of oxid- 
ation, become passive is so great that it is impossible to isolate 
any intermediate oxidation product. The solubility of auric 
hydroxide increases with the concentration of the acid, whilst the 
passivity of a rotating gold anode decreases. Since with a stationary 
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anode the final passivity in concentrated acid is greater than in 
dilute, it is only possible to show the existence of the intermediate 
stages Au” and Au” if a rotating anode is used. The existence of 
auric dioxide (AuQ,) is proved beyond doubt by the discharge 
curve and the depolarisation curve given in the original. R. T. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Parsonsite, a New Radioactive Mineral. ALFRED Scuozp 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 171—173).—The green colour of some 
‘specimens of torbernite from Kasolo, Katanga, Belgian Congo 
(A., 1922, ii, 155), is obscured by a brown powder. This is readily 
separated by washing in water, and consists of minute crystals 
(monoclinic or triclinic) with d!? 6-23, n>1:99. When heated, it 
turns yellow and fuses to a black bead; it is readily soluble in 
acids. Analysis gave : 

PbO. CuO. U0; PO,  TeOs MoO; Ca. 
44-71 0-25 29-67 15-08 3-01 0-43 0:63 
Al,0;. CO,. Insol. H,0. Total. 
1-23 1-19 1-51 1-56 99-47 
Deducting impurities (copper due to admixed torbernite) the formula 
is 2Pb0,U0,,P,0,,H,O. Tellurium and molybdenum were de- 
tected also in the torbernite; and the pitchblende from Kasolo 
contains selenium and molybdenum. L. J.S8. 


Presence of the Element No. 72 (Hafnium) in Malacon 
and Alvite. V. M. Gotpscumipt and L. THomassen (Norsk 
Geologisk Tidsskrift, 1923, 7, 61—68).—The relation of element 
72 to zirconium suggested the examination of some anomalous 
zircon-like minerals by the method of X-ray spectrum analysis 
(A. Hadding, A., 1922, ii, 780, 855), using a rock-salt crystal 
turned by clockwork. Malacon from Hitteré, Norway, showed the 
lines of zirconium, element 72, iron, manganese, yttrium, and trace 
of tungsten. Alvite from Krageré, Norway, showed the lines of 
zirconium, strong 72, iron, manganese, aldebaranium, yttrium, 
weak thorium, and perhaps traces of cerium and tungsten. The 
formula of alvite is written as (Zr,72,Th)O,,SiO,. L. J.S. 


Meteoric Iron from Glasgow, Kentucky. Grorcr P. 
MERRILL (Amer. J. Sci., 1923, [v], 5, 683—64; Chem. News, 1923, 
126, 63—64).—Two much-oxidised masses weighing about 25 and 
20 lb. were recently ploughed up. The structure is that of a coarse 
octahedrite. Analysis by J. E. WHITFIELD gave : 

Fe. Ni. Co. 8. P. C. 

70-63 7-27 0-62 0-11 0-12 

Fe, Ni 
oxides, SiO,. 
19-22 trace 
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The percentage of chlorine corresponds with 0°62% of lawrencite 
(FeCl,). This is high and accounts for the ready disintegration 
of the material which is difficult to arrest. L. J.S. 


Meteoric Iron from Somerset County, Pennsylvania. 
GzorcE P. Merritt (Amer. J. Sci., 1923, [v], 5, 175—176).—An 
oxidised mass of about 18 kg. was ploughed up in 1922 on Allegheny 
Mountain, and is called the New Baltimore iron. It is an irregularly 

anular mass, readily breaking into fragments; and it therefore 
probably belongs to the same fall as the Mt. Joy iron found 90 miles 
away. Analysis by J. E. WHITFIELD gave : 


Fe. Ni. Co. \ Si. C. Total. 
93-256 6-420 0-325 0-037 0-010 0-015 100-063 


Copper, manganese, and sulphur are absent. L. J.S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


New Vessel for Electrometric Titration. W. T. Boviz 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2892—2893).—A new form of glass 
vessel for use in electrometric titrations is described. The vessel 
has a capacity of about 150 c.c.; it is oviform in shape and at its 
wider end is fitted with four tubulures, one in the exact centre 
being for the burette jet and the other three situated at equi- 
distant points on a circle being for the hydrogen electrode, calomel 
electrode and hydrogen inlet, respectively. ‘The vessel is attached 
toa stout glass rod at its lowest point which slips into a hole in a 
heavy support. J. F.S. 


Some Applications of Oxygen Electrode, Air Electrode, 
and Oxidation Potential Measurements to Acidimetry and 
Alkalimetry. N. Howeit Furman (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 
44, 2685—2697).—An oxygen or air electrode, constructed in the 
manner generally adopted for a hydrogen electrode, may be used 
for the titration of the acid or alkali in the presence of oxidising 
agents such as potassium dichromate or potassium permanganate. 
The method yields accurate results, and by using an empirical scale 
the H.M.F’. readings of the cells are built up as indicated. Platinised 
platinum |oxygen|/acid or alkaline solution of an oxidising ge | 
calomel-electrode; will serve to give a quantitative indication o 
the hydrogen-ion concentration. J. F.S. 


Mixtures of Tartrates and Phosphates as Buffers. An- 
tagonistic Action of Calcium Chloride. L. J. Simon and 
L. Zivy (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 136—138; cf. A., 1922, ii, 880).— 
The addition of calcium chloride exerts inverse effects in the neutral- 
sation of tartaric acid and phosphoric acid. In the case of tartaric 
aid, the neutral zone, as between helianthin and phenolphthalein 

7*—2 
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as indicators, tends to disappear, whilst in the case of phosphoric 
acid it is doubled. This phenomenon is additive, and if the two 
acids are mixed in equimolecular proportions the neutral zone and 
the correlative buffer effect are invariable. W.G. 


Method for the Micro-estimation of Chlorine in Blood. 
Paut Iversen and M. J. Scuterspeck (Ugeskr. laeger, 84, 454— 
456; from Chem. Zenir., 1922, iv, 1076).—0°1 C.c. of blood is added 
to 0°8 c.c. of O-1N-sodium hydroxide and 4 c.c. of 0°45% zine 
sulphate solution. After heating for three minutes, the liquid is 
filtered and treated with 0:2 c.c. of 29% nitric acid and 1 c.c. of 
0°01N-silver nitrate solution. When the precipitate has settled, 
the clear supernatant liquid is titrated with 0-°005N-ammonium 
thiocyanate in the presence of one drop of saturated iron ammonium 
alum solution. G. W. R. 


Bang’s Method for the Micro-estimation of Chlorine. 
Pau Iversen (Ugeskr. laeger, 84, 456—458; from Chem. Zentr., 
1922, iv, 1076).—Discordant results in the micro-estimation of 
chlorine are attributed to variations in the amount of ethy] alcohol 
used for the extraction of blood and in the method of extraction. 


G. W. R. 


The Reaction between Hypochlorite and Potassium Iodide. 
I. M. Kouruorr (Rec. trav. chim., 1922, 41, 615—626; cf. following 
abstract)—Hypochlorous acid to which a solution of sodium 
hydrogen carbonate has been added reacts with potassium iodide 
according to the equation 3HCIO+I’ —> IO’,+3H*+-3Cl’, the form- 
ation of hypoiodite being a preliminary stage in the oxidation of 
the iodine. When the quantities of each substance are equivalent, 
the hypoiodite reacts with iodide, liberating iodine. The rate of 
transformation of hypoiodite into iodate depends on the hydrogen- 
ion concentration of the solution. In the presence of mineral 
acids, the end-point cannot be ascertained by means of starch, as 
no iodine-ions remain in the solution; moreover, iodate may be 
transformed into chloro-compounds of iodine in solutions con- 
taining sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. It is stated that Klimenko’s 
method of estimation of hypochlorite and chlorine in presence of 
each other (A., 1904, ii, 205) is untrustworthy. Chlorine in sodium 
hydrogen carbonate solution may be titrated in a similar manner to 
iodine. H., J. E. 


The Titration of Hypochlorite. I. M. Kotruorr (Rec. trav. 
chim., 1922, 41, 740—750).—Solutions of hypochlorites on being 
kept are transformed into chloride, chlorate, and also into chlorite. 
In estimating hypochlorite in bleaching powder by means of 
potassium iodide in sulphuric acid solution, the presence of chlorite 
introduces an error, as it reacts according to the equation C10,'+ 
41’+-4H* —> 21,+Cl’+H,0, although chlorates have no such 
influence. Chlorite reacts very slowly, if at all, with arsenious 
acid or with potassium iodide in sodium hydrogen carbonate 
solution, so that the titration of hypochlorite may be carried out 
accurately with either of these reagents according to Treadwell’s 
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method. In effecting the titration by Pontius’s method, the 
operation must be carried out slowly in presence of a large excess 
| of sodium bicarbonate (cf. J.S.C.I., 1923, 1814). H. J. E. 


' Detection of Hypochlorites and Chloroamines in Milk 

and Cream. Puiu Rupp (U.S. Dept. Agr. Bull., 1922, 1114, 
1—5).—Five c.c. of the milk or cream, 1°5 c.c. of a 7% solution 
of potassium iodide, and 4 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (1:2) are 
heated in a water-bath at 85° for ten minutes, cooled, and 0°5 to 
1 c.c. of starch solution is added. The presence of available 
chlorine in amounts as low as 1 in 50,000 is indicated by the pale 
yellow colour of the milk below the curd changing to a light 
reddish-purple, passing through reddish-purple to a deep bluish- 
urple as the amount of chlorine is increased. Milk pasteurised, 
after the addition of hypochlorites, at 63° for thirty minutes reacts 
in the same way as raw milk. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Analytical Investigation of Chlorates. P. Pocu (Anal. Fis. 
Quim., 1922, 20, 662—666).—The reactions for chlorates are 
discussed. Potassium chlorate and ammonium thiocyanate heated 
together at 140—150° produce an orange-red mass with deflagration. 
The mass contains carbon, nitrogen, and sulphur, and when heated 
on platinum foil burns with a violet flame, leaving a small residue 
of carbon. The orange-red colour may be used as a test for 
chlorates by adding 1 c.c. of 0°5>N-ammonium thiocyanate to 1 c.c. 
of a solution of a chlorate and evaporating to dryness. The orange- 
red coloration is given even with 0-00025 g. of potassium chlorate. 


G. W. R. 


A Method for the Simultaneous Estimation of Sulphur 
and Halogen in Organic Compounds. C.irrorp S. LEONARD 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 255—257).—A detailed account 
of Klason’s method for the combined estimation of sulphur and 
halogens in an organic substance (A., 1886, 918). The material 
to be analysed is placed in a porcelain boat at one end of a com- 
bustion tube which contains in sequence a platinum spiral, a boat 
filled with fuming nitric acid, and a second platinum spiral. The 
first end of the tube has attached to it a bubbling flask of fuming 
nitric acid, and the other end is drawn out so as to dip into water 
or silver nitrate solution. The combustion is thus carried out in 
an atmosphere of nitrous fumes, and air or oxygen may be slowly 
passed through the tube. At the end of the combustion, the tube 
and its contents are rinsed with distilled water, the rinsings being 
added to the liquid in the receiving flask. In this liquid, the 
halogens and sulphur may then be estimated as is done after a 
Carius combustion. W. G. 


Micro-estimation of Sulphuric Acid and Sulphur in 
Organic Substances by the Benzidine Method. G. Zrmmnmr- 
LUND and O. SvanBeRG (Svensk. Kem. Tidskr., 1922, 34, 139— 
146; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, iv, 1094).—The solution containing 
sulphuric acid is exactly neutralised and precipitated with a 
solution of benzidine hydrochloride. The precipitate is centrifuged 
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and the total filtrate titrated with 0°05N-sodium hydroxide and 
phenolphthalein according to Bang’s method (Mikrobestimmun 
von Blutbestandteilen, 1922). The sulphuric acid content is derived 
from the difference between the titre thus obtained and the titre 
of the acid benzidine solution. Directions are given for the pre. 
paration of the benzidine hydrochloride solution. G. W. R. 


Volumetric Estimation of Sulphates in Sea-water. Josi 
GiraAL Perera (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 577—585).—The 
method consists in boiling the solution containing an alkali sulphate 
with excess of a solution of barium chromate in 0°1N-hydrochloric 
acid. Excess of calcium carbonate is added and after filtering, 5 ¢.c, 
of fuming hydrochloric acid are added for each 100 c.c. of filtrate, 
followed by excess of solid potassium iodide. By the action on 
the alkali chromate (equivalent to the original sulphate), iodine 
is liberated and may be titrated in the usual way with thiosulphate. 

G. W. R. 


Refractive Indices of Selenic and Selenious Acid. Hosmzr 
W. Stone (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 29—-36).—The refractive 
indices of solutions of selenic and selenious acid in water have been 
determined for concentrations varying between 0:00% and 98:98%, 
for selenic acid and 0°00% and 79°14% for selenious acid, using 
an Abbé refractometer and sodium light at 20°. Tables have been 
constructed giving the refractive indices of solutions of the two 
acids for every percentage value over the whole range measured. 
Using this method, the two acids may be rapidly and accurately 
estimated in solution. Selenic acid may be estimated gravi- 
metrically as follows. The sample, 0°2—0°5 g., is treated with 
50 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and diluted to 75—100 c.c. 
with water. The solution is heated to boiling and 30 c.c. of 
saturated aqueous sulphur dioxide solution are added. The solution 
is maintained at 80° until the red precipitate first formed turns 
black and further additions of sulphur dioxide gave no red pre- 
cipitate. After the reaction mixture had been kept four to five 
hours at 80—90°, the precipitate was collected on a Gooch crucible, 
and dried at 105—110°. J. F.S. 


Estimation of Nitric Oxide. A. KorHLER and M. Mar. 
QuEYROL (Mém. Poudres, 1922, 19, 359—361).—Excess of oxygen 
is added to the gaseous mixture in the presence of a liquid 
secondary amine, such as ethylaniline, which absorbs the nitrous 
anhydride formed. The excess of oxygen is removed with alkaline 
pyrogallol and the contraction of volume gives the volume of 
nitric oxide. Under atmospheric pressure, ethylaniline dissolves 
its own volume of carbon dioxide, so that if this gas is present 
considerable excess of oxygen should be added so as to keep the 
partial pressure of the carbon dioxide low. A high degree of 
accuracy is attainable. H. C. R. 


Detection of Nitrites in Water. Ropm1on (J. Pharm. Chim., 
1923, [vii], 27, 64—-65).—The author concedes priority to Denigés 
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(Bull. Sci. Pharmacol, 1914) for the use of resorcinol in sulphuric 
acid solution as a reagent for nitrites. G. F. M. 


The Detection of Nitric Acid by Ferrous Sulphate. Car 
FavrHOLT (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 337—341).—The customary brown- 
ring test for nitric acid occasionally gives very erratic results. 
These are traced to insufficient rapidity in the reduction of nitric 
acid. The defect can be most readily remedied by the addition 
of hydrochloric acid, a drop of which (41’) is introduced previously 
to the addition of sulphuric acid. The brown coloration is produced 
immediately. The presence of 0°5 mg. of potassium nitrate in 
2 c.c. of solution can be detected with certainty. The limit of 
applicability of the method lies at about 0:2 mg. if control solutions 
are used to obviate the disturbance caused by the formation of 
yellow solutions of ferric chloride. 

The oxidation of ferrous sulphate in solutions containing nitric 
and hydrochloric acids appears to proceed in such a manner that 
the acids first react with one another and that the chlorine and 
nitrosyl chloride thus produced convert the ferrous into the ferric 
salt. The oxidation of ferrous sulphate by nitric acid which occurs 
at high concentrations of nitric and sulphuric acids or at elevated 
temperature in the absence of hydrochloric acid does not occur 


to an appreciable extent under the experimental conditions. 
H. W. 


Estimation of Nitrogen in Nitrates, Cellulose Nitrates, 
and Glyceryl Nitrates by Devarda’s Method. A. KorEHLER, 
M. MarRquEeyRou, and P. Jovinet (Mém. des Poudres, 1922, 19, 
348—350; 351—355; 356—358).—If any ammonia is present, it 
is estimated by distilling into acid in the usual way. The contents 
of the flask are then cooled and a volume of water is added equal 
to that which has been distilled over. Twenty-five g. of finely pul- 
verised Devarda’s alloy (Al=45%, Cu=50%, Zn=5%) are added 
and the flask is connected to a Kjeldahl distillation apparatus and 
hydrogen allowed to come off for fifteen to twenty minutes, after 
which it is gently boiled for ten minutes, and the ammonia formed 
is distilled into acid and estimated in the usual way, methyl-red 
being used as indicator. A blank determination must be carried 
out with the reagents used. In the case of cellulose nitrate, the 
ester is first hydrolysed with aqueous potassium hydroxide and 
hydrogen peroxide. The temperature must not exceed 60° until 
all the cellulose nitrate is dissolved, but the liquid is afterwards 
boiled until oxygen ceases to be given off and then cooled to the 
ordinary temperature. The nitrate is then reduced with Devarda’s 
alloy as described above. The method can be applied to glyceryl 
nitrate, but to obtain accurate results the hydrolysis must be 
carried out below 40°. This is only possible with the aid of violent 
agitation. A form of glass agitator suitable for use in a conical 
flask for this purpose is illustrated. It is provided with two bulbs 
blown on the stem so as nearly to close up the mouth of the flask 
and so prevent loss of the contents through splashing. After 
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forty minutes’ treatment, the glyceryl nitrate is completely dis. 
solved and the temperature.increased to 70° for a few moments, 
The estimation is then carried out as described above. This 


method gives more accurate results than the nitron method. 
H. C. R. 


Separation of Arsenic from other Elements. N. Tarvar 
(Gazzetta, 1922, 52, ii, 323—332).—The quantitative separation of 
arsenic from antimony, tin, copper, lead, mercury, and iron may 
be effected as follows: the arsenate solution is heated for thirty 
minutes with hydrazine sulphate and sufficient sodium hydroxide 
to correspond with about one-half of the hydrazine. The liquid 
is then cooled and distilled for one and a half hours with concen. 
trated hydrochloric acid, the distillate, which is found to contain 
the whole of the arsenic, being collected in a flask connected with 
a Péligot tube. The arsenic may then be estimated, either gravi- 
metrically as sulphide, or after the distillate has been rendered 
alkaline to methyl-orange by means of sodium hydroxide, and then 
treated with excess of solid sodium hydrogen carbonate, by titration 
with iodine solution. ee 


[Estimation of] Silicon in Aluminium. R. Guerin (Ann. 
Chim. Analyt., 1923, 5, 4—8).—The official French method for 
estimating iron, silicon, and aluminium oxide in metallic aluminium 
is described and the composition and nature of silicon-aluminium 
alloys are discussed. A method is also given for the estimation 


of combined silicon (as aluminium silicide) and of graphitoidal 
silicon in the alloys depending on the insolubility of the latter 
form in aqua regia and its solubility in a mixture of hydrofluoric 
and nitric acids (cf. J.S.C.J., 1923, 186a). ph te 


Use of Malic, Maleic, and Fumaric Acids in Volumetric 
Analysis. N. A. Lance and Harry Kine (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1922, 44, 2709—2711).—The suitability of malic, maleic, and 
fumaric acids for use as standards in the titration of alkalis and 
potassium permanganate has been investigated. It is shown that 
the three acids, suitably purified, give accurate and trustworthy 
results when used to standardise sodium hydroxide or potassium 
hydroxide. The commercial products must, however, always be 
purified before use for the above-named purpose. In the case of 
maleic acid, the purification is effected by a single crystallisation 
from water containing four drops of nitric acid for every 200 c.c. 
of solution; after air drying, the crystals are dried to constant 
weight over sulphuric acid or in an oven at 90°. Phenolphthalein 
is the best indicator for this acid. Fumaric acid is purified and 
used in the same way as maleic acid, but in this case, owing to 
the smaller solubility of the acid, the titration must be effected 
at a higher temperature. Malic acid is purified by dissolving in 
hot acetone, filtering, adding carbon tetrachloride to the hot 
solution, and allowing to crystallise. The crystals are air-dried 
for twenty-four hours, then for an equal time over sulphuric acid 
or for two hours at 90—120°. Although maleic and fumaric acids 
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may be used as standards for potassium permanganate solutions, 
they are neither as accurate nor as convenient as sodium oxalate 
for this purpose. Succinic, malic, maleic, and fumaric acids cannot 
be used as standards for ammonium hydroxide solutions, and the 


two last-named acids cannot be used for iodine titrations. 
d. ¥. @ 


The Estimation of Potassium as Alum. (MLLE) DE LE 
PAULLE (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 105—107).—The method is for 
use in estimating small quantities of potassium in rocks. It is 
based on the comparative insolubility of potash alum in 30% 
(by volume) aqueous ethyl alcohol. In alcohol of such a strength 
aluminium sulphate is readily soluble. The mineral is digested 
with sulphuric and hydrofluoric acids; the solution is evaporated 
to dryness, and the residue ignited at a dull red heat. A weighed 
portion of the residual sulphates is dissolved in water and the 
solution cooled, and sufficient alcohol is added to bring it to 30%. 
After the whole of the potash alum has separated, it is collected, 
washed with the dilute alcohol, dried, and weighed. W. G. 


Estimation of Potassium Salts with Sodium Cobaltinitrite. 
E. Crerreyt (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1922, 31, 417—420).—The 
perchlorate method of estimating potassium salts is said to be 
unsatisfactory, but it is claimed that accurate results are obtained 
by the use of sodium cobaltinitrite, numerous analyses showing 
an agreement within 0-1 to 0°2% of the results obtained by pre- 
cipitation with platinic chloride. The reagent is made up in two 
solutions: I. 28°6 g. of cobalt nitrate and 50 c.c. of glacial acetic 
acid are made up to 500 c.c. with water. II. A solution of 180 g. 
of sodium nitrite in 500 c.c. of water. The two solutions should 
be kept separately, and for use I is slowly added to II twenty-four 
hours before the estimation to permit of the precipitation within 
that period of any potassium in the technical sodium nitrite, in 
which case the solution must be filtered before use. An excess 
of the reagent is added gradually with mechanical stirring to 
as concentrated as possible a solution of the potassium salt, slightly 
acidified with acetic acid. Forty c.c. are required for 0°25 g. of 
potassium chloride in 25 c.c. of solution, and in any case not less 
than 10 c.c. of reagent are used. Stirring is continued for half an 
hour, and the beaker set aside until next day, when its contents 
are filtered on a tared filter, the precipitate washed with 10% acetic 
acid until the washings are colourless, and then once with 95% 
alcohol, and dried at 120°. The dried precipitate has the formula 
K,NaCo(NO,),,H,O, and contains 20°74% K,0O. P. M. 


Estimation of Potassium by Przibylla's Sodium Hydrogen 
Tartrate Method and its Application to the Analysis of 
Potassium Salts of the Alsatian Basin. Paun Hupert (Ann, 
Chim. Analyt., 1923, 5, 9—14).—The method of Przibylla (Kali, 
1908, No. 18) as modified by Bokemuller (ibid., 1918, No. 15) has 
been further modified and adapted to the estimation of potassium 
In Alsatian sylvinites of very varying richness. The method 
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consists essentially in adding a slight excess of sodium hydrogen 
tartrate to the solution containing a definite weight of the sample 
filtering an aliquot part of the liquid, and titrating with sodium 
hydroxide free from carbonate. According to the richness of the 
sample, the quantities of reagents used are altered so that the 
percentage of potassium can be calculated directly from the amount 
of sodium hydroxide used (cf. J.S8.C.Z., 1923, 1814). A. R. P. 


Separation and Estimation of Sodium and Lithium by 
Precipitation from Alcoholic Perchlorate Solution. H. H, 
Wiuarp and G. Freperick Smita (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 
44, 2816—2824)—A method for the quantitative separation of 
sodium and lithium is described. The method depends on the 


precipitation of sodium chloride from a mixture of the perchlorates § O 
by means of a butyl alcohol solution of hydrogen chloride, and is § ™ 
carried out as follows. The mixture of sodium and lithium salts § 22 
must be converted into chlorides by any suitable method and must § °“ 
contain no trace of sulphate. The mixed chlorides are evaporated par' 
to dryness with an excess of perchloric acid. If potassium is § *™” 
present it is first separated by the usual perchlorate separation, § ™® 
and the filtrate after the addition of water is evaporated to dryness. The 
The mixed perchlorates of sodium and lithium free from perchloric ted 
acid are dissolved in n-butyl alcohol, using at least 18°5 c.c. for J %” 
each 0°1 g. of sodium chloride likely to be formed later. The § ™ 
mixture dissolves readily if the alcohol is boiled. Then 0:1 c.. Ca 
of 70% perchloric acid is added and the solution cooled to —15°, § 0” 
and 1:0—1°5 c.c. of 20% hydrogen chloride in n-butyl alcohol are fin 
added slowly from a burette with continuous stirring, after which | th 
sufficient of the hydrogen chloride solution is rapidly added to a 
form a 6% solution. The solution is then heated to boiling for a 

few minutes, allowed to cool, and the sodium chloride filtered on a ar 
Gooch crucible, washed eight to ten times with a 6—7% solution of = 
hydrogen chloride in »-butyl alcohol, dried for one hour at 250°, 

and ignited at 600° for five to eight minutes in a muffle furnace, D: 
cooled, and weighed. A correction of 0°6 mg. must be made for 13 
the sodium chloride remaining in each hundred c.c. of filtrate. th 
The filtrate and washings, diluted with one-third of their volume io 
of water, are evaporated to dryness. If the residue is brown, it as 
must be heated on a gauze until fumes of perchloric acid are evolved, e 
and if insufficient of this acid is present to effect the complete cl 
oxidation of the organic matter a little should be added. The 0 
colourless residue is treated with 0°5 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric t 


acid and heated until the whole of the acid has been expelled. 
The beaker is cooled, 5—10 c.c. of water are added, and the lithium 
sulphate is transferred to a platinum crucible, evaporated to dry- 
ness, ignited to drive off all free acid, and finally heated at 600° 
in a muffle furnace for five to ten minutes. A correction of 0°7 mg. 
per 100 c.c. of filtrate and washings should be subtracted from 
the weight of lithium sulphate. The results given by the pro- 
cedure are uniformly good. The solubilities of sodium perchlorate, 
lithium perchlorate, sodium chloride, and lithium chloride in 
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ydroge n-butyl alcohol at 25° have been determined along with the densities 
sample § of the saturated solutions, and the following values are recorded : 
Sodium § lithium perchlorate, 44°23; dj=1:1341; sodium perchlorate, 
3 of the # 1:83; d?=0°8167; lithium chloride, 11°49; d?—0°8713; sodium 
hat the chloride, 0°014; d?’—0°8060. The solubilities are given in g. per 
amount # 100 g. of solution. The densities, d?, of solutions of hydrogen 
. P. chloride in n-butyl alcohol have also been determined and the 
following recorded: 0%, 0°8060; 1%, 0°8130; 2%, 0°8195; 3%, 
un by § 08255; 4%, 0°8315; 5%, 0°8370; 6%, 0°8425; 7%, 0°8485; 8%, 
H. H, & 08540; 9%, 0°8590; 10%, 0°8635; 11%, 0°8685; 12%, 0°8730; 
, 1922, F 13%, 08770; 14%, 08810; 15%, 0°8850; 16%, 0°8895; 17%, 
lon of § 0°8935; 18%, 0°8960; 19%, 0°9010, and 20%, 0°9050. J. F. S. 
on 
hag Oxidimetric Estimation of Calcium, and its Employment 
and jj § in Technical Work. J. GrossreLp (Chem. Weekblad, 1923, 
1 salts | 20, 39—41).—In the method of estimating calcium by adding 
| must @ excess of ammonium oxalate, filtering, and titrating an aliquot 
rated § part of the filtrate with permanganate, the solution should con- 
1m is § tain a considerable quantity of a weak acid; phosphoric acid is 
ation, @ most suitable, but the amount used must be carefully regulated. 
mess, The procedure of Viirtheim and van Bers (A., 1922, ii, 869) is 


tedious, requiring two hours’ heating on the water-bath. A 
simplified method, which may be carried out in a beaker, consists 
in dissolving the substance (containing not more than 0°140 g. 
CaO) in the cold in 20 c.c. 4N-phosphoric acid, adding with stir- 
ring exactly 20 c.c. of the oxalate solution (20 g. per litre), and 


-15°, 

lare @ finally 30 c.c. of 2°5N-sodium hydroxide; the solution is filtered 
hich through a fine-pored filter, and 50 c.c. are titrated with N/10- 
d to @ permanganate. 


The method can be employed for fertilisers, foodstuffs, waters, 
and for estimating very small quantities of calcium. If reducing 
substances are present, the material may be ignited.  S. I. L. 


50°, The Approximate Estimation of Magnesium in a Single 
c~ Drop of Sea-water. G. Deniaks (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 
hose 1206—1208).—The author describes the conditions under which 


the brown precipitate produced by the action of potassium hypo- 
iodite on a solution containing magnesium-ions may be employed 
as a method for the colorimetric estimation of magnesium. Full 


= experimental details are given (cf. J.S.C.J., 1923, 2074). It is 
h claimed that the method is rapid and sufficiently accurate for 
a4 most purposes; moreover, a single drop only of the solution to 
ad be analysed for magnesium is required. H. J. E. 

im The Acidimetric Titration of Magnesium in its Salts. 
'y- I. M. Korruorr (Rec. trav. chim., 1922, 441, 787—794).—The 
0° potentiometric titration of solutions of magnesium salts by means 
g. of alkalis is tedious and can only be carried out in solutions of a 
m concentration greater than 0°5N ; even under the most favourable 
0- conditions the error lies between 1% and 2%. No greater accuracy 
e, is attained by titrating a magnesium solution of concentration 


05N or greater with normal sodium hydroxide, using nitramine 
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as indicator. The method recommended is based on the addition 
of excess of alkali to the solution containing magnesium, which jg 
then made up to a definite volume, shaken, and allowed to remain, 
An aliquot portion of the clear solution is then titrated for excess 
of alkali, which should not be present to a greater extent than 
0‘01N. The presence of calcium is not disadvantageous. 

’ H. J. E. 


A New Method of Estimating Cadmium. R. CERNnaresco 
(Bull. Acad. Sci. Rowmaine, 1922, 8, 43—46).—The cadmium is 
precipitated as sulphide by means of hydrogen sulphide and excess 
of the gas boiled off. A known volume of silver nitrate is added 
to the solution together with the precipitate, and the latter is 
blackened immediately, owing to the formation of silver sulphide. 
The whole is heated so as to complete the transformation, and the 
excess of silver nitrate determined by titration (cf. Mann, A,, 
1879, 1054). If chlorine is present, the precipitated cadmium 
sulphide must be separated by filtration through asbestos before 
the silver nitrate is added. H. J. E. 


The Titration of the Mercuric-ion with the Chlorine-ion, 
and its Application to the Analysis of Cinnabar and Organic 
Derivatives of Mercury. Emme Vorotex and Lapis.ay 
KaspArek (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 110—122).—The 
method previously described for the mercurimetric estimation of 
chlorides may, conversely, be used for the estimation of mercury 
(cf. A., 1918, ii, 238, 272). The metal in the form of a mercuric 
salt of an oxygenated mineral acid is titrated in the cold with 
standard sodium chloride solution in presence of 0°06 g. of sodium 
nitroprusside per 200 c.c. volume of liquid. The titration is con- 
tinued until the cloudiness due to mercuric nitroprusside just 
disappears, and under these conditions 1 c.c. of N/10-sodium 
chloride is equivalent to 0°010124 g. of mercury. For the estim- 
ation of mercury in mercuric sulphide or in cinnabar, about 0°3 g. 
of substance is digested with 50 c.c. of an oxidising mixture of 
1 vol. of nitric acid with 2 vols. of sulphuric acid, and diluted 
to 1000 c.c. after complete decolorisation, 200 c.c. of the diluted 
solution being used for a titration. For the estimation of mercury 
in organic derivatives, the same treatment was successful in the 
aliphatic series, but in the aromatic and heterocyclic series nitric 
acid and powdered potassium permanganate were required to 
effect the destruction of the organic matter. Oxides of manganese 
in the reaction product were dissolved by the addition of sodium 
nitrite solution, excess of nitrous acid was eliminated by per- 
manganate and sulphuric acid, followed by a few drops of oxalic 
acid to produce a colourless solution, which was then titrated with 
sodium chloride as above. When halogens are present it is, of 
course, necessary to precipitate the mercury as sulphide and 
redissolve the precipitate in the nitric-sulphuric acid mixture 
before proceeding to the titration. The direct titration is not 
disturbed by the presence of metals of which the nitroprussides 
are soluble in water, and mercury can accordingly be estimated 
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by this method in presence of alkali or alkaline-earth metals, of 


lead, zinc, aluminium, chromium, ferric iron, or manganese. 
G. F. M. 


Estimation of Iron in Ores and Silicate Rocks. F. R. 
Ennos and R. Sutciirre (Summary of Progress Geol. Survey, 1921, 
174—176).—In the case of samples containing iron, aluminium, 
titanium, and phosphate, the weighed oxides of the aluminium 
group are fused with pyrosulphate and the titanium is estimated 
colorimetrically in the solution resulting from this fusion. The 
solution is then evaporated to a volume of about 100 c.c., the excess 
of hydrogen peroxide is destroyed by treating the hot solution 
with the required quantity of sulphurous acid, and the solution at 
90° is saturated with hydrogen sulphide. The precipitate of sulphur 
and platinum sulphide (the platinum is derived from the crucible 
in which the fusion was made) is separated by filtration and washed 
with very dilute sulphuric acid. The filtrate is cooled, oxidised with 
dilute potassium permanganate solution, 10 c.c. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and 5 c.c. of 20% ammonium thiocyanate solution 
are added, and the iron is titrated with standardised titanium 
trichloride solution. W. PF. &. 


The Separation of Iron and Zinc by Means of Bases. K. 
ScueRINGA (Pharm. Weekblad, 1923, 60, 39—43).—Addition of 
sodium hydroxide to a solution containing both zinc and ferric 
salts precipitates the two metals together, the weight of zine oxide 
carried down varying with the amount of iron present, although 
not directly. Even if the zinc salt be added after the sodium 
hydroxide, the results are the same, nor could complete separation 
be effected in any way with this base. Precipitation with cold 
concentrated ammonia (25%) effects complete separation, if 
ammonia of the same strength be used to wash the precipitate. 

So Eb. 


Successive Electrometric Titration of Iron, Uranium, and 
Vanadium. R. G. Gustavson and C. M. Knupson (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2756—2761).—Analyses of salts of iron, 
vanadium, and uranium have been investigated by the electro- 
metric method, individually and in all possible combinations, and 
a number of curves plotted indicating the results. Iron, vanadium, 
and uranium may each be titrated electrometrically after reduction 
with zine and sulphuric acid, but in the case of vanadium the 
titration must be carried out in an indifferent atmosphere, such 
as carbon dioxide. A high concentration of acid favours sharp 
inflection points at all three end-points in the vanadium titration. 
Mixtures of salts of iron and uranium may be titrated with per- 
manganate solution after reduction with zinc and sulphuric acid 
by the electrometric method, provided the acidity is kept low, 
the optimum concentration being about 5 c.c. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid to 250 c.c. of solution. Iron and vanadium in 
mixtures may be estimated by a similar method, using 10 c.c. of 
acid to 250 c.c. of solution, but in this case the titration must be 
made in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide to obtain trustworthy 
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results. The volume representing the vanadium is obtained 
directly from the final step in the curve, whilst that representing 
iron can be obtained by subtracting this value from the first step 
in the same curve. The estimation of vanadium and uranium 
in mixtures when 5—10 c.c. of sulphuric acid are present may be 
made by titrating the mixture in a non-oxidising atmosphere, 
The vanadium is obtained directly as before, and the uranium by 
difference. When all three elements, iron, vanadium, and uranium, 
are present, the estimation may be made similarly. It is best 
to use 4 c.c. of sulphuric acid to 250 c.c. of solution for the first 
part of the titration, and then, after the second inflection is 
obtained, a like quantity of acid is added and the titration con. 
tinued. The vanadium and iron are represented by the last and 
the next to the last steps, respectively, whilst the uranium is again 
found by subtracting the value found for vanadium from the 
value indicated in the portion of the curve between the first and 
second inflections. J. F.S. 


Gravimetric and Volumetric Methods for the Estimation of 
Tin in Alloys. Antonin JitEeK (Chem. Listy, 1923, 17, 7—11).— 
Two methods for the estimation of tin in alloys are examined, 
namely, the gravimetric method of Czerwek (Z. anal. Chem., 1876, 
15, 505) and an iodometric method. Czerwek’s method and its 
modifications for the analysis of bearing metals are closely studied. 
The following observations are made. The stanniphosphate 
precipitate should be washed with a mixture of acids similar to 
that used to dissolve the alloy, but with the addition of phosphoric 
acid, and not with nitric acid alone, as Czerwek recommends, 
otherwise antimonic acid, which is insoluble in nitric acid, would 
remain adsorbed on the precipitate. The solution of this precipitate 
in alkali sulphide should not be boiled very long, as a gelatinous 
precipitate containing stannic oxide and phosphoric oxide tends 
to separate with increase in hydroxyl-ion concentration. In the 
conversion of the stannous sulphide into stannic oxide, the sulphide 
should be moistened before the addition of nitric acid, as otherwise 
the violence of the reaction would lead to spattering of the contents 
of the crucible. A series of analyses of pure tin was carried out, 
reducing progressively the quantity of tin, but keeping the quantities 
of the reagents constant. As a result, it was found that with the 
quantities of the latter used [6 g. of acetic acid, 15 c.c. of nitric 
acid (d 1°4), 30 drops of 45° phosphoric acid, and 15 c.c. of water, 
followed by dilution with 300 c.c. of boiling water] the best results 
are obtained using 0°1 g. of tin. Should more be used, the results 
are high, whilst with less, precipitation of tin is slow and incom- 
plete, so that using 0°0022 g. of tin, only 43% was found by this 
method. The stanniphosphate precipitate was examined, and its 
composition found to be roughly 28n0,:P,0;. This varies with 
the quantity of phosphoric acid used, and can contain adsorbed 
lead, copper, and antimony salts. For this reason, the tin cannot 
be estimated by weighing the stanniphosphate e— 
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New Method for the Electrometric Titration of Vanadium 
in the Presence of Iron and Chromium. H. H. WILLARD 
and FLORENCE FENwIcK (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 84— 
92)—The electrometric titration of vanadium by means of ferrous 
sulphate solution and potassium permanganate solution has been 
investigated. It is shown that a polarised. bimetallic electrode 
system affords a more sensitive means of determining the end-point 
in the reduction of vanadic acid by ferrous sulphate than the usual 
monometallic electrode. In acetic acid solution, the reduction of 
chromic acid by hydrogen peroxide in the presence of vanadic 
acid may be made selective and gives an excellent means of 
estimating the latter element in all alloy steels. Results may be 
obtained which agree to 0:005°% when 5 g. samples are used; one 
advantage over the method involving selective oxidation of 
vanadium with nitric acid lies in the reduced period of boiling 
required. ‘Traces of vanadium may be titrated directly in the 
presence of large quantities of phosphotungstate and phospho. 
molybdate. For the analysis of vanadium steels, the following 
rocedure is recommended. Chromium and chromium vanadium 
seel. A sample requiring about 10 c.c. of 0°02N-ferrous sulphate 
is placed in a 600 c.c. beaker, 20—30 c.c. of water are added and 
the calculated quantity of concentrated sulphuric acid is added 
fom a burette. Each gram of steel requires 1°0 c.c. of this acid 
and a 40 c.c. excess to effect rapid solution. The beaker is heated 
gently until the sample is dissolved and salts commence to separate. 
The solution is then diluted with 20 c.c. of hot water and warmed 
until clear, when 4—5 c.c. of concentrated nitric acid are added 
cautiously and the solution is boiled. The oxidation of the iron and 
vanadium is completed with a slight excess of a solution of potass- 
jum permanganate. Sufficient sodium acetate is added to combine 
with the sulphuric acid in excess over that required for solution of 
the steel (1 c.c. concentrated sulphuric acid=4°8 g. of sodium 
acetate trihydrate) and 40—50 c.c. of glacial acetic acid. Then 
05 g. of neutral sodium perborate is added, the solution diluted 
to 200 c.c., and boiled for twenty minutes. The solution is cooled 
to the ordinary temperature, 25—30 c.c. of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid are added and titrated with 0°02N-ferrous sulphate 
solution, using a bimetallic system to ascertain the end-point 
(this vol., ii, 33). Chromium vanadium molybdenum steels are 
treated in exactly the same way. Chromium vanadium tungsten 
steels, The sample is treated with 40 c.c. of hydrochloric acid 
(3:1), and heated until action ceases. Then 8—10 c.c. of con- 
centrated nitric acid are added drop-wise, and when the first 
Violent action has ceased the solution is evaporated to 20 c.c. It 
is then diluted with hot water and boiled to dissolve soluble salts, 
filtered, and the residue washed with 2% hydrochloric acid. The 
filtrate is oxidised with potassium permanganate and the free 
acid neutralised by a sufficient excess of sodium acetate (1 g. of 
hydrochloric acid—3°73 g. of sodium acetate trihydrate). From 
this point the analysis is as described above. A small quantity 
of vanadium is occluded by the tungstic acid; to estimate this, 
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the tungstic acid is dissolved in sodium carbonate solution ani 
boiled for ten minutes with about 0°5 g. of perborate. It is the 
acidified with 3—5 c.c. of phosphoric acid and 25—40 c.c, ¢ 
sulphuric acid (3: 1) and titrated electrometrically to the permanent 
drop in potential. J. FS. 


Detection of Antimony and Tin in Qualitative Analysis, 
E. Rupp (Ber. Deut. pharm. Ges., 1922, 34, 334—335).—A modific. 
ation of the usual test for antimony in presence of tin (by means 
of platinum foil and granulated zinc) is described in which the 
platinum foil is replaced by a very small piece of platinum wire, 
Details are also given of a method in which the platinum is entirely 
dispensed with, being replaced by a piece of iron wire, by which 
it is claimed that 0°08 mg. of antimony can be detected with 
certainty. P. M. 


Interferometric Analysis of Liquid Mixtures of Organic 
Substances. Ernst Conen and H. R. Bruins (Z. physikal, 
Chem., 1923, 103, 337—348).—The authors have investigated the 
difficulties which arise when the Rayleigh-Léwe water inter. 
ferometer is used for the analysis of solutions of organic liquids, 
It is shown that when using this instrument with organic liquids 
the upper interference band undergoes a lateral displacement and 
becomes diffuse, whilst the bands are oblique and bent and 
continuously change their form. These changes are due to the 
influence of temperature on the refractive index of the solvent, 
the vaporisation of the liquid and condensation on the cover glass, 
the absorption of water from the air during the placing of the liquid 
in the observation vessels, and the index of refraction of the bath 
liquid. Each point:has been subjected to careful experiment and 
precautions for eliminating the disturbance in each case are in- 
dicated. When all these precautions are taken, the water inter- 
ferometer gives results which are as sharp and as exact as those 
obtained with aqueous solutions. J. F.S. 


Estimation of Thymol in Thyme Oil. Hvuco Masrsavi 
(Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 501—504).—Phenols are extracted 
from thyme oil by repeated shaking with sodium hydroxide 
solution. On addition of strong hydrochloric acid to an aliquot 
portion of the extract, the phenols separate. The thymol is 
obtained by crystallisation and weighed after collection ae ~—_ 


Colorimetric Estimation of Pyrogallol, Gallotannin, and 
Gallic Acid. C. ArnswortH Mrronent (Analyst, 1923, 48, 
2—15).—The method is based on the fact that a solution con- 
taining 0°1% of ferrous sulphate and 0°5% of sodium potassium 
tartrate reacts immediately with gallotannin to form a soluble 
compound which, unlike the ink formed with ferrous sulphate 
alone, is fairly stable. The coloration ranges from reddish- to 
bluish-violet, it is apparently specific for the pyrogallol grouping, 
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and its intensity is proportional to the amount of this tinctogenic 
up in gallic acid and the various tannins. Thus the colour 
factor for gallic acid referred to pyrogallol is identical with the 
ratio of their molecular weights, namely 1:1°5 for crystalline 
llic acid, and 1:1°36 for the anhydrous acid. Owing to its 
ater stability, it is preferable to use solutions of gallic acid 
rather than of pyrogallol as the standard for comparison, and in 
the estimation of the natural gallotannins the gallic acid equivalent 


js determined colorimetrically and this must then be multiplied 
1 the H by a suitable factor to obtain the absolute amount of gallotannin. 
wire, @ Owing to the uncertainty of the constitution of these substances, 
iirely H this factor can only be obtained empirically, and it varies with 


different varieties; for Aleppo galls, for example, the factor 1°85 
was found suitable, whilst for the tannin in Chinese galls the 
factor 2°1 is appropriate. For the estimation of the tinctorial 
value of a tannin it is, however, unnecessary to use these factors 
at all, the pyrogallol equivalent expressing all that is required. 
Based on the hypothesis that the colour intensity is always a 
measure of the pyrogallol groups present, it is suggested that the 
average ‘‘pure’”’ gallotannin is a mixture of different glucosides, 


ids. H but mainly of di-digalloyl glucose, with a digallic anhydride of 
uids H the type described by Nicrenstein (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 297). 
and # Such a mixture would yield the required proportion of dextrose 
and # and contain the necessary pyrogallol groups to give the observed 


coloration with the ferrous tartrate reagent. Most natural gallo- 
tannins contain a proportion of gallic acid, and each can be 
colorimetrically estimated by estimating the two substances 
together first in terms of gallic acid, then precipitating the gallo- 
tannin by means of quinine hydrochloride, and finally estimating 
the gallic acid in the filtrate, the difference between the two results 
multiplied by the appropriate factor giving the amount of gallo- 
tannin. The results of the estimation of gallic acid and gallo- 
tannin in numerous commercial varieties of nut galls, including 
white and roasted galls, and also in myrobalans and various other 
materials containing tannin such as tea, are given. G. F. M. 


Estimation of the Admixed Arachidic and Lignoceric 
Acids in Peanut Oil by means of Magnesium Soaps. ARTHUR 
W. Tuomas and Cuar-Lan Yu (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 
113—128).—The authors have made a systematic and quantitative 
study of the behaviour of a number of pure soaps in various 
solvents, and in particular the solubilities of the magnesium soaps 
of various fatty acids in 90% (by volume) ethyl alcohol have been 
measured. At 25°, 100 g. of the alcohol dissolve 0-007 g. of mag- 
nesium stearate, or 0°006 g. of magnesium lignocerate, but 8°60 g. 
of magnesium oleate. The results indicate that an excellent 
separation of magnesium stearate, arachidate, and lignocerate from 
magnesium oleate, linolate, and linolenate is possible by means of 
this solvent. Under the same conditions, 100 g. of 943% (by 
Volume) alcohol dissolve 0°633 g. of potassium stearate, 0°153 g. 
of potassium lignocerate, or 41°1 g. of potassium oleate. The 
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solubilities of stearic and lignoceric acids in three strengths of 
alcoho! have been determined and the results show that a quanti. 
tative separation of arachidic and lignoceric acids from other 
saturated acids can best be accomplished with 90% (by volume) 
alcohol after remaining for one night at 20° or 25°. 

A new method for the estimation of peanut oil based on the 
above separation of the magnesium soaps of saturated and un. 
saturated acids is outlined as follows: 10 g. of the oil are saponified 
by boiling with a mixture of 50 c.c. of 5% alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide and 50 c.c. of 95% alcohol for half an hour. The soap 
solution, while still warm, is neutralised with 20% alcoholic acetic 
acid and then made just alkaline with the alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide, using phenolphthalein as indicator. To this solution, 
25 c.c. of alcoholic magnesium acetate (50 g. of magnesium acetate 
dissolved in 100 c.c. of water, heated to boiling, and filtered and 
the filtrate diluted with three volumes of 95% alcohol) are added 
and the mixture is heated to boiling and left over-night at 10°. 
The insoluble soaps are collected and washed with 30 c.c. of 90%, 
alcohol. These insoluble soaps are then hydrolysed by boiling 
with 100 c.c. of 5N-hydrochloric acid for five minutes. Cold water 
is added to precipitate the solid acids, which are collected and 
washed free from magnesium and chlorine. The solid acids are 
extracted with three successive portions of 20 c.c. of warm 90%, 
alcohol and the solution left over-night at 20° or 25°. The crystals 
which form are separated and washed twice with 10 c.c. of 90%, 
alcohol and then with 70% alcohol until the washings give no 
turbidity with water. The filtrate and washings are collected and 
measured. The solids are washed with alcohol into a weighed 
beaker; the solvent is evaporated and the residue dried at 
80° and weighed. This weight is corrected for the weight of 
lignoceric and arachidic acids which remain dissolved in the filtrate 
and washings of 90% alcohol. In estimations of known mixtures 
of peanut oil with olive oil or cotton-seed oil, the error did not 
exceed 5% of the value found for the peanut oil. The percentage 
of arachidic and lignoceric acids in peanut oil are taken as 5% on 
an average. 

Time and work may be saved by using the solution left after 
the ordinary determination of the saponification number, for the 
above procedure, if a high order of accuracy is not required. 

The proposed method is not intended for the separation of 
saturated acids from all unsaturated acids in all fatty oils, as 
magnesium erucate and an unsaturated magnesium soap from 
tung oil (probably eleomargarate) were found to be insoluble in 
90% alcohol (cf. following abstract). W. G. 


New Qualitative Tests for Rape and Tung Oils. ARTHUR 
W. Tuomas and CHar-Lan Yu (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 
129—130).—Rapeseed oil is subjected to the method of analysis 
outlined for peanut oil (cf. preceding abstract), and the acid cake 
left after hydrolysis of the magnesium soaps is dissolved in 60 ¢.¢. 
of 90% alcohol and the solution is left over-night at 20° or 15. 
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Any crystals which may have formed are filtered off and discarded 
and the filtrate and washings evaporated to dryness and the m. p. 
or acid number, or preferably the iodine number, of the residue is 
determined. Two samples of genuine rapeseed oil, thus treated, 
yielded about 25% of the final acid product having m. p. 35° (erucic 
acid has m. p. 32°), iodine number 70—72 (erucic acid has 74°99). 
In the case of tung oil, the insoluble magnesium soaps are collected 
while hot, washed with 90% alcohol, and decomposed with dilute 
hydrochloric acid in the absence of air. The liberated acid has a 
strong odour characteristic of tung oil. It is soluble in cold 90% 
alcohol and melts at about 44°. After one or two days’ contact 
with air it absorbs oxygen and gradually changes to a dark brown, 
resinous mass. The yield of this acid (eleomargaric) obtained from 
one sample of tung oil tested was about 20%. W.G 


The Estimation of Chloral Hydrate. I.M. Koiruorr (Pharm. 
Weckblad, 1923, 60, 2—8).—In the ordinary method, in which the 
chloral is converted by excess of sodium hydroxide into chloro- 
form and sodium formate, and the excess of alkali titrated with 
standard acid, the results are always high; this has been attributed 
to action of the excess of alkali on the chloroform produced. The 
error is in fact due to absorption of carbon dioxide from the air 
by the alkali during the time required for the reaction, and if 
decinormal sodium hydroxide is used, the mixture may be allowed 
to remain at 40° for twenty minutes without decomposition of the 
chloroform. Accurate results are obtained by allowing 30 c.c. of 
V/10-sodium hydroxide to act on 25 c.c. of 0°1 molar chloral hydrate 
solution for fifteen minutes in a closed flask, and then titrating the 
excess, using phenolphthalein; the alkali must be standardised by 
carrying out the same procedure. 

The iodine method of Rupp (A., 1903, ii, 699), in which the 
aldehyde is oxidised to trichloroacetic acid by excess of iodine, the 
latter being titrated back in the usual way, gives poor results if 
sodium hydroxide is used, as proposed by Rupp. Good results 
are obtained by adding 2 c.c. of N-sodium carbonate and 10 c.c. 
of 0'l molar chloral hydrate to 25c.c. of N/10-iodine solution, 
leaving one hour in a closed vessel, adding hydrochloric acid, and 
titrating with thiosulphate. 

The chloral hydrate for the work was standardised by Wallis’s 
method (A., 1906, ii, 255) as modified by van Rossum (A., 1908, 
i, 501), 2.e., complete hydrolysis to sodium chloride and sodium 
formate by heating with sodium hydroxide in a sealed tube, and 
gravimetric estimation of the chloride. 

Bromine in acid solution will not oxidise chloral, which therefore 
must have a much greater reducing power in alkaline than in acid 
solutions. 8. I. L. 


A New Test for Acraldehyde and Its Bearing on Rancidity 
in Fats. Witmer C. Powick (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 
66).—To a few drops of dilute acraldehyde solution in a test-tube, 
a drop of 3% hydrogen peroxide is added, and after about one 
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minute 5 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid are added, and the 
test-tube is shaken. On shaking with 5 c.c. of a 1% ethereal 
solution of phloroglucinol, a deep red colour is imparted to the 
aqueous layer, showing a fairly narrow absorption band in the 
yellow-green. The red colour is not obtained in the absence of 
hydrogen peroxide, whilst if there be an excess of acraldehyde a 
purple precipitate is obtained. This test differs from the Kreis 
test for rancidity in fats by the addition of the hydrogen peroxide, 
and under these conditions no coloration is given by the saturated 
aldehydes or by crotonaldehyde. The spectrum given by the 
substance formed in the Kreis test is identical with that obtained 
as above, and it therefore seems that the substance responsible for 
this test in rancid fats is identical with that produced by the action 
of hydrogen peroxide on acraldehyde. P. M. 


Use of Schiff’s Reagent for the Estimation of Acraldehyde, 
CuarLtes Mourrev and Errenne Borsmenu (J. Pharm. Chim., 
1923, [vii], 27, 49—54, 89—97).—Acraldehyde can be accurately 
estimated colorimetrically by means of Schiff’s reagent by adopting 
the following procedure: a standard solution of acraldehyde con- 
taining 0°5 g. per litre is prepared from the freshly distilled sub. 
stance by collecting in an ampoule, sealing, and weighing, and 
then breaking in the requisite quantity of water to give a solution 
of the required strength. One arm of each of two inverted Y-tubes 
is filled respectively with 10 c.c. of this standard solution, and 
10 c.c. of the unknown acraldehyde solution, diluted to contain 
slightly less than 0°05% of acraldehyde. The other arms are then 
filled with 5 c.c. of Schiff’s reagent, the tubes are closed with glass 
stoppers and simultaneously inverted, thereby mixing the reagent 
with the two solutions at the same moment. For the attainment 
of the maximum intensity of coloration twenty-five minutes are 
allowed before examining the tints in the colorimeter. The height 
of the standard solution having the same intensity of coloration 
as 25 mm. of the solution under test is measured, and the acralde- 
hyde content of the latter may be read off directly from the curve 
provided, which may be reconstructed from the following figures : 
where I is the height of standard solution in mm. and II the concen- 
tration of acraldehyde in mg. per litre in unknown solution. 


I. 25 22 20°6 18°8 15°5 
If. 500°0 476°2 454°5 434°8 400°0 


It will be seen from these figures that on diluting a solution of 
acraldehyde the intensity of coloration is lowered more rapidly 
than the acraldehyde content. The whole of the above procedure 
must be carried out with cold solutions, as at higher temperatures 
the colours obtained are never comparable, but consist of a mixture 
of colours tending towards green with varying velocities with 
solutions of varying concentrations. The presence of stabilisers, 
such as pyrogallol, pyrocatechol, quinol, or gallic acid, does not 
interfere with the colorimetric estimation. G. F. M. 
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The Estimation of Acetone in Methyl Alcohol and the 
Purification of Methyl Alcohol by Sodium Hypoiodite. 
Henry Hurcuinson Bates, JoHN MyLNE MULLALY, and HaRoLpD 


ereal 

the @ Hartiey (T., 1923, 123, 401—404). 

a Estimation of Acetone in Methyl Alcohol. Exza SépzR- 
Jeg fy LUND (Svensk. Kem. Tidskr., 34, 152—157; from Chem. Zentr., 
‘reis 1922, iv, 1074—1075).—A modification of the method of Messinger 
ide,  (A» 1889, 313). Ten c.c. of methyl alcohol are diluted to 100 c.c. ; 


10 c.c. of this solution are treated in a stoppered flask with 25 c.c. 


Qs of sodium hydroxide solution. A large excess of 01-N-iodine 
neq solution is added, and after keeping in darkness for ten minutes 
for § 20.¢-¢ of N-sulphuric acid are added. The excess of iodine is 
estimated by titration with thiosulphate. G. W. R. 


‘ion 
. Rapid Volumetric Method of Estimating Acetone. M. 

MarqueyRoL and P. Lorrerre (Mém. des Poudres, 1922, 19, 
de. — 362—367).—The method depends on the action of sodium hypo- 
m., ( iodite on acetone in alkaline solution whereby iodoform and sodium 
ely —f acetate are produced. The hypoiodite is formed by the interaction 
ing ff of potassium iodide and sodium hypochlorite. Commercial eau 
m- de Javel is used, and is standardised against pure acetone, 10 c.c. 
ib. of which are dissolved in water and made up to 1 litre. Ten c.c. 
nd of this solution are diluted with 90 c.c. of water and 10 g. of potassium 
on iodide and 20 c.c. of sodium hydroxide (d1°325) added. The 
es hypochlorite is run in from a burette with constant agitation, and 
id the solution tested with an outside indicator consisting of 1 g. of 


starch, 10 g. of sodium hydrogen carbonate and 100 c.c. of water. 
The end-point is very sharp and is heralded by the precipitation of 
flocks of iodoform. In estimations of acetone, the acetone is 
distilled into a 500 c.c. measuring flask, and 100 c.c. are taken for 
the estimation, which is carried out as described above. The 
presence of alcohol, aldehyde, diphenylamine, or ammonia does not 
affect the titration. Substituted carbamides, however, give traces 
of iodoform, which can usually be neglected. H.C. R. 


Estimation of Reducing Sugars by Means of Fehling’s 
Solution with Methylene-blue as Internal Indicator. J. 
Henry LANE and Lewis Eynon (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 
32—377T).—In the volumetric estimation of sugars by means of 
Fehling’s solution the disadvantages attending the use of an external 
indicator can be altogether avoided by using a 1% solution of 
methylene-blue as internal indicator. So long as any copper 
remains unreduced, the indicator retains its colour, but it is immedi- 
ately decolorised by the sugar the moment all the copper is reduced. 
The action is reversible. To attain the maximum of accuracy, 
consistent procedure is necessary, in combination with conversion 
tables based on the same method of operation. The following 
standard method of titration is recommended: 10 c.c. or 25 c.c. 
of Soxhlet’s modification of Fehling’s solution are measured into a 
300 ¢.c. flask and treated cold with almost the whole of the sugar 
solution (determined by a preliminary trial) required to effect 
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reduction of all the copper. The liquid is then heated to boiling 
kept in moderate ebullition for two minutes, and then, without 
removing the flame, 3—5 drops of the indicator are added and the 
titration is completed in one minute further so that the liquid is 
boiled in all three minutes. The end-point can be determined 
generally to within 1 drop of the sugar solution. Based on this 
method of procedure tables have been drawn up giving the weight 
in mg. of sugar required to reduce the volume of Fehling’s solution 
employed. This factor varies appreciably with the concentration 
of the sugar solution, and values are given for volumes of 15—50 c.c, 
Tables are given for invert-sugar, both in presence and absence of 
sucrose, for dextrose, levulose, maltose, and lactose. G. F. M. 


Estimation of Dextrose in Cerebrospinal Fluid. J. Lanz 
(Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 400—402).—The method is based on 
the reaction whereby picric acid and dextrose in alkaline solution 
give picramic acid, OH:C;H,(NO,).*"NH3, which is distinguished by 
its red colour. To 2 or 3 c.c. of the cerebrospinal fluid, picric acid 
in the proportion of 0°05 g. for each c.c. of liquid used is added, 
After warming, the liquid is rapidly cooled and centrifuged. Dex. 
trose is then estimated colorimetrically by comparison with a 
standard dextrose solution in a Duboscq colorimeter. — 


The Tryptophan-Aldehyde Reaction. Ernst Komm and 
EBERHARD BOHRINGER (Z. physiol. Chem., 1923, 124, 287—294).— 
A new modification of the aldehyde test for tryptophan is described 
One c.c. of the solution of tryptophan is added to a 15% solution 
of hydrochloric acid containing, in 500 c.c., 6 c.c. of a 0°1% solution 
of formaldehyde. To the mixture are added 10 c.c. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. The whole is shaken and allowed to cool. The 
colour produced is stable, and proportional to the tryptophan 
present, for the colorimetric estimation of which the reaction may 
be applied. It is sensitive to a solution of tryptophan containing 
1 part in 175,000 parts. W. O. 


Modification of the Moreigne Ureometer. J. Lanza (Anal. 
Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 403—405).—A modification of Moreigne’s 
apparatus for the estimation of urea by the hypobromite method 
is described. G. W. RB. 


The Hydrocyanic Acid Question. XI. The Detection of 
Hydrocyanic Acid in Plants. L. RosEnTHALER (Schweiz. 
Apoth. Zig., 1922, 60, 477—481; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, iv, 
1124—1125; cf. A., 1922, i, 614—615)—Hydrocyanic acid in 
plants may be detected by its decolorisation of blue starch-iodide 
solution. In the presence of essential oils which contribute iodine 
the plant material should first be extracted with ether. Where 
only traces of hydrocyanic acid are to be expected, it may be 
removed from the material by long passage of a stream of air and 
collected in mercuric chloride solution. By addition of potassium 
iodide to the mercuric chloride solution with subsequent passage 
of carbon dioxide or warming with sodium hydrogen carbonate, 
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the hydrocyanic acid is again liberated. For the detection of 
hydrocyanic acid in plant sections, the starch-iodide method is 


d the suitable. G. W. R. 
id is # Analysis of the Products of Hydrolysis of Cyanamide by 
7 Acids. A. Grammont (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 123— 


128),—A satisfactory evaluation of fertilisers derived from cyanamide 
requires, not only an estimation of organic and ammoniacal nitrogen, 
but also that the former should be differentiated into carbamide 
nitrogen, dicyanodiamide nitrogen, and dicyanodiamidine nitrogen, 
as these substances have widely different values as fertilisers, and 
sme are even toxic. Such discrimination between the forms of 
combination of the nitrogen present is obtained by the following 
method of assay: Total nitrogen is estimated by Kjeldahl’s 
method; ammonia by converting the ammonium salts present 
in solution of the material, neutralised to phenolphthalein with 
dilute sodium hydroxide, into hexamethylenetetramine by the 
addition of formaldehyde, and titrating the liberated acid with 
standard alkali hydroxide; carbamide by precipitation by the 
Fosse method with xanthydrol as dixanthylcarbamide, and weighing 
assuch; dicyanodiamidine by precipitation as its nickel compound, 
Ni(C,H,ON,).,H,O, by the method of Dafert and Miklomb, washing 
the precipitate with 2% ammonia, drying at 100° and weighing; 
and finally arriving at the amount of dicyanodiamide by difference, 
as cyanamide itself is always absent. If the fertiliser contains 
phosphoric acid or soluble phosphates they must first be removed 
by adding sodium hydroxide solution to the material after digesting 
for one hour in water until neutral to phenolphthalein, whereby 
soluble phosphates are precipitated as calcium phosphate. The 
above estimations are then carried out on the filtrate. G. F. M. 


he 

an The Interconvertibility of Creatine and Creatinine. III. 
ay ff The Estimation of Creatinine and Creatine in Blood-serum. 
iw ff AmManpus Haun and Grora Meyer (Z. Biol., 1922, 76, 247— 


266; cf. A., 1921, i, 517).—In the estimation of creatine in blood- 
serum, trichloroacetic acid is very suitable for precipitating the 
proteins. Fifty c.c. of serum are diluted with 25 c.c. of water, 
and 50 c.c. of a freshly prepared 10% solution of trichloroacetic 
acid are added. The creatine in the filtrate is then estimated by 
conversion into creatinine by treatment at 60—65° with hydro- 
chloric acid, and estimated along with the preformed creatinine as 
previously described (loc. cit.). In the estimation of the preformed 
creatinine, colloidal ferric hydroxide may be conveniently used as a 
protein precipitant. W. O. K. 


Purification of Picric Acid for Creatinine Estimations. 
Stantey R. Benepict (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 54, 239—241).— 
Recrystallisation from benzene is recommended. Folin and Doisy’s 
method (A., 1917, ii, 159) is unsuitable. E. 8. 


Colorimetric Estimation of Cystine in Urine. Josrepn M. 
Loongy (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 54, 171—175).—Folin and Looney’s 
method (A., 1922, ii, 539) for the estimation of cystine is applied 
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directly to urine. The coloration due to the presence of uric acid 
and other reducing substances is corrected for by making an estin. 
ation without the addition of sodium sulphite to the urine anj 
subtracting the resulting value from that obtained in the presence 
of sodium sulphite. A cystine standard is used in each case. The 
readings must be made not later than eight minutes after the 
addition of the phosphotungstic acid reagent. E. §, 


Colorimetric Method for the Estimation of Cystine. Evczy 
HERZFELD (Schweiz. med. Woch., 52, 411—412; from Chem. Zentr, 
1922, iv, 1076).—The method consists in precipitating the sulphur 
from an alkaline solution of cystine by addition of copper sulphate 
solution. After freeing the precipitated copper sulphide from 
copper oxide by treatment with dilute sulphuric acid, it is dissolved 
in nitric acid and by addition of ammonia converted into a solution 
suitable for colorimetric estimation. For comparison, a solution 
is prepared from a known weight of pure cystine. Experimental 
details of the method are given. G. W. R. 


Estimation of Morphine. JoHNnN RatpH NICHOLLS (Analys, 
1922, 47, 506—510).—A general method for the extraction of 
morphine is described. One volume of the morphine solution is 
mixed with 1 volume of alcohol, the mixture is rendered ammoniacal 
and shaken with 1 volume of chloroform. The chloroform layer is 
drawn off, and the mixture is again shaken with the addition of 
0°5 volume of alcohol and 1 volume of chloroform. This process 
of extraction is made three or four times, the combined extracts 
are then evaporated, the residue is dissolved in a definite volume of 
standardised acid, the solution diluted to a known volume, and the 
morphine is then estimated volumetrically, colorimetrically, or 
polarimetrically. W. P.S. 


System of Blood Analysis. Supt. IV. Revision of the 
Method for Estimating Uric Acid. Orro Fo. (J. Biol. 
Chem., 1922, 54, 153—170).—The various recent methods for the 
estimation of uric acid in blood are reviewed, and the author's 
method (A., 1919, ii, 308) is modified. The procedure now adopted 
is, in its essentials, similar to that of Benedict (A., 1922, ii, 403) 
except that the uric acid reagent of Folin and Denis is retained. 
The original precipitation method is retained in a modified form as 
a check on the direct method. Contrary to Pucher’s statement 
(A., 1922, ii, 668), 90—100% of added uric acid can be recovered 
from the tungstic acid filtrate; the heat process recommended by 
this author gives irregular results and should be avoided. E.'S. 


Estimation of Uric Acid. Srantey R. Benepior (J. Bid. 
Chem., 1922, 54, 233—238).—Mainly a reply to Folin (cf. preceding 
abstract). E. 8. 
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Variation of the Refractive Index of Oxygen with Pressure, 
and the Absorption of Light by Oxygen at High Pressures. 
(Miss) H. I. Eaptgz and Joun Sarrer.y (T'rans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 
1922, 16, III, 63—73).—-Gladstone and Dale’s law for the relation 
of refractive index to density has been confirmed in the case of 
oxygen for pressures ranging from 2-1 to 140 kg. per sq. cm. 
Evidence for the existence of absorption in oxygen at pressures 
up to 100 atmospheres, in the regions 4A 6285, 5800, and 5350 A. 
was not conclusive. J.8. G. T. 


Variation of the Index of Refraction of Water, Ethyl 
Alcohol, and Carbon Disulphide with the Temperature. 
Eimer E. Hatt and ArtuuR R. Payne (Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 
249—258).—Measurements were made with a precision spectro- 
meter, the construction and use of which are described. The two 
prisms used were of gold-plated brass, and optical glass sides, and 
had an angle of 60° and 75°, respectively; the temperature of the 
bath could be maintained indefinitely within 0-1° of any desired 
point. From tables showing the index of refraction of water 
relative to air, and the absolute index of refraction of water (both 
for sodium light), respectively, the following values are abstracted : 
15°, 133341, 1-33377 ; 20°, 1-33299, 1-33327; 100°, 1-31783, 1-31819 
(all +0-00002). When reduced to a vacuum, the experimental 
values for pure water are well represented by the empirical formula 
n=1-33401 —10~7(66¢-+-26-2¢?—0-1817¢8-+-0-0007552*). The temper- 
ature coefficient, dn /dt, at the temperatures mentioned has the values 
—0:00008, —0-00009, and —0-00030. 

Corresponding values of the index of refraction, relative to air, 
and of the temperature coefficient, dn/dt, of ethyl alcohol (Kahl- 
haum’s, 99-89% absolute) are abstracted as follows: 14°, 1-36290, 
(15°) —0-00040; 24°, 1-35885, (25°) —0-00041; 76°, 1-33626, 
(75°) —0-00046. For carbon disulphide, 15°, 1-62935, —0-00077; 
20°, 1-62546, (25°) —0-00081; 45°, 1-60499, —0-00083. Although 
the absolute values obtained differ somewhat from those given by 
others for pure samples, the temperature coefficients are probably 
not affected by the slight amount of impurity present. For ethyl 
alcohol between 15° and 70°, the results correspond with the 
empirical equationsdn /dé= —10-*[404-+-0-44(t—15)+-0-0075(t—15)?]; 
for carbon disulphide between 15° and 45° dn/dt=—10-°[766+ 
d12(¢¢—15) —0-105(t—15)?}. A. A. E. 


The Secondary Spectrum of Hydrogen. E. GrHRCKE and 
E. Lav (Sitzwngber. Preuss. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 1922, 32, 453— 
458)—The secondary spectrum of hydrogen has been obtained 
almost free from the Balmer series by using a discharge tube 
uilvered on the inside. The bands in the red-yellow and the yellow- 
geen portion of the spectrum consist of a number of lines arranged 
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symmetrically about a middle point, but the middle line about 
which the other lines are grouped is missing. The distances between 
the principal line and its «- and 8-companions stand in the relation- 
ship 1:2; the 6 line divides up the distance between the principal 
line and « in the proportion 2:3. The distance between the 
principal lines of the successive bands shows that the series 
approximates to a system of Ad-bands, and, in this respect, they 
are similar to the resonance spectrum of sodium. In the bands 
in the blue-green region, the companions of the principal lines 
show a 3: 2 relationship in their distances. The lines lying in the 
regions between the bands form symmetrical groups, and repetition 
of similar groups frequently occurs. 

By the introduction of a spark gap into the discharge tube, the 
relative intensities of the hydrogen lines are very much altered. 
The change is in many respects similar to that observed by Merton 
when helium is mixed with hydrogen. The lines in the secondary 
spectrum are much sharper than the H, line in the Balmer series, 
From the thickness of the lines it is deduced that the secondary 
spectrum owes its origin to molecular hydrogen (Hy, Hs, and H,), 
The thickness of the lines increases with increase in the diameter 
of the tube owing to the higher temperature in the narrower tubes. 

From the absence of the secondary spectrum in the light from 
the stars, it is concluded that the hydrogen giving rise to the 
Balmer series is always contaminated with other gases, and it is 
possible that it exists in the state of dissociated water ag 


Band Spectrum in the Arce Spectrum of Silicon. (. 
Porunzza (Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 1922, [v], 31, ii, 513—517).— 
The author’s examination of the arc spectrum of silicon gives 
results differing little from those of Gramont and Watteville (A., 
1908, ii, 909), but showing a band spectrum not previously observed. 

=. a. P. 


Relative Intensities of the Stark Effect Components in 
the Helium Spectrum. Joun Stuart Foster (Physical Rev., 
1922, 20, 214—220).—-By the use of a discharge tube of the type 
first employed by Lo Surdo, the relative intensities of Stark effect 
components have been measured by means of a neutral wedge. 
Spectrograms were taken of the p and s components in turn, using 
a five-prism spectrograph; energy distribution curves were then 
calculated from the contour of the images and the corresponding 
wedge densities, and the relative intensities obtained by integration. 
The results for the main p components are: 4 4388, 8-2 (isolated), 
4-1, 19-2, 28-0; 2 4472, 168, 694; 2 4922, 9-7, 31-6. Corresponding 
results for the s components are: A 4388, 1-0 (isolated), 3-0, 11:3, 
9-5; 24472, 76, 464; 2 4922, 6-2, 21-4. A. A. E. 


The Band Spectrum Associated with Helium. YutTAsks 
TAKAHASHI (Proc. Phys. Math. Soc. Japan, 1922, 4, 187—193).— 
The band spectrum of helium consists of two double-headed bands, 
the lines of which form series for which Fowler has derived formule 
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of the Hicks type. Band spectra are usually attributed to mole- 
cules and not to atoms. It is possible, however, to assume that 
under certain conditions unstable helium molecules may exist 
from which the observed band spectrum may originate. A mathe- 
matical analysis shows that the form of a helium molecule is such 
that two nuclei, each accompanied by one electron about it, are 
connected by means of an electron and form something like a nucleus 
around which the remaining electron describes its orbit. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Arc, Spark, and Absorption Spectra of Argon. W. W. 
SHaveR (J’rans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 1922, 16, III, 135—144).— 
The radiation produced in argon by electronic bombardment with 
an accelerating potential of 10-1 volts has been detected photo- 
graphically and shown to consist of wave-lengths 4335-4, 4300-2, 
4259-8, 4198-4, 4158-7, and 4055-9 A. With accelerating fields 
ranging from 16 to 30 volts, the lines in the arc spectrum corre- 
sponded with those of the red argon spark spectrum. At 31 volts, 
the blue or enhanced spectrum began to appear, and at 54 volts, 
all the enhanced lines predicted by Bohr’s theory were found. No 
new lines appeared when the potential was increased to 240 volts. 
No evidence of absorption was detected in the spectrum of ionised 
argon at pressures of 155, 5, and 2 mm. of mercury between wave- 
lengths 7000 A. and 2150 A., or in the spectrum of argon at 
102-4 atmospheres pressure in the same region. J. 8, GT. 


The Arc Spectra of Metals in Different Media and in a 
Vacuum. St. Procopru (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 385—388).— 
In continuation of the work on mercury (A., 1922, ii, 600), the 
author has studied the are spectra of copper, gold, zinc, cadmium, 
magnesium, calcium, aluminium, and carbon in air, hydrogen, 
coal gas, nitrogen, under water, and in a vacuum. As in the case 
of mercury, in the arc spectra of the metals under water, in coal 
gas, and in hydrogen the rays of the are series become much 
broadened, and those of the higher order are weakened or dis- 
appear. In addition, spark rays appear. In nitrogen, the arc is 
stable with all the metals, and the rays appear to be greater in 
number than in air. Certain rays previously only found in a vacuum 
appear. The radiated energy is displaced towards the last terms 
of the arc series. Numerous rays are inverted. The spark rays 
are weakened. In a vacuum, the arc is stable in all cases. The 
last terms are more intense than in the other media. The energy 
radiated is displaced towards the ultra-violet. Numerous rays, 
particularly the cathodic rays, are inverted, and the rays are 
broadened. The arc in a vacuum shows enhanced rays, and for 
the most part they are spontaneously inverted. W.G 


Series Regularities in the Arc Spectrum of Chromium. 
C.C. Kress and Harriet Knupsen Kizss (Science, 1922, 56, 666).— 
The are spectrum of chromium contains at least three sets of series 
of which the members are triplets, two sets being composed of 
Wide triplets, and one of narrow triplets. A constant difference 
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exists between the wave-numbers of homologous members of the 
wide-triplet series. Each component of the first member of the 
diffuse series is itself a narrow triplet. The principal, sharp, and 
diffuse series of the two parallel systems give values for Av of 
112-44, 81°38; 112°45, 81°35; 112°78, 81:29; and 115°10, 91°42; 
115°2, 91°3; 115°16, 91°54, respectively, whilst the narrow triplets 
are characterised by the frequency differences Av,=8'80 and 
Avo=5'65. A. A. E 


The Optical Spectrum of Hafnium. H. M. HANSEN and 
S. WERNER (Nature, 1923, 111, 322; cf. A., 1922, ii, 463).—The 
optical spectrum of a large number of preparations containing 
hafnium has been examined and compared with that of a specimen 
of very pure zirconium prepared by Coster and Hevesy from com- 
mercial zirconium by removing the hafnium content. <A table 
gives the wave-lengths and intensities of a number of lines, some 
of which have been observed by earlier investigators and ascribed 
to zirconium. There was, however, not the slightest trace of any 
of the lines ascribed by Urbain to an element, celtium, belonging 
to the family of rare earths, although this element has recently 
been assumed to possess the atomic number 72. A. A. E. 


The K Absorption Spectrum of the Element 72 (Celtium). 
M. DE Broce and J. CaBRERA (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 433— 
434).—Dauvillier has described in a preparation of celtium the 
presence in the spectrum of several feeble lines undoubtedly belong- 
ing to the element of atomic number 72, the presence of which has 
recently been recorded in several zirconium minerals by Coster 
and Hevesy. The absorption spectra of X-rays is an excellent 
means of revealing an element by its discontinuity K, and this 
method when applied to some minerals has shown the presence 
of the new element of atomic number 72. W. G. 


The High Frequency Spectrum of Celtium. <A. DAvuviLiizr 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 676—679).—A reply to Coster and von 
Hevesy’s criticism (this vol., ii, 80, 171) of the author’s attribution 
to celtium of the lines 1319°4 and 1561°8 X observed in a pre- 
paration of ytterbium oxides (A., 1922, ii, 463). It is contended 
that the difference between the observed wave-lengths and the 
theoretically calculated values is not outside the limits of possible 
error, that the lines cannot belong to higher orders of other elements, 
and that the line 8, of celtium, lying between the two intense 
lines 1366°7 of lutecium and 1377°7 of copper, would not be expected 
to be visible on the photographic plate. G. F. M. 


L-Series of Tungsten and Platinum. J. 8. Rocers (Proc. 
Camb. Phil. Soc., 1923, 21, 4830—433).—The values of the wave- 
lengths obtained for the L-series of tungsten and platinum are in 
good agreement with those given by Dauvillier and Coster, although 
there are discrepancies for some of the fainter lines. A number 
of new lines have been discovered, and ascribed to definite electron 
passages within the atom. In the tungsten spectrum, the line 
1:4503 has been called a3, and the line 12489, 8,’, and the former 
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is ascribed to the passage M, L,, and the latter to N, L,. Other 
faint new lines have been observed. In the platinum spectrum, 
line 10660 has been called 8,9, the line 1:0803 appears to be due 
\y of f to the passage from an O to a L, orbit, and the line 1:0375 may 
1:42: § be due to the passage M, L,. Calculations have been made of the 
plets § energies of these lines, and good agreement is found with the 
and § calculated values. The lines fall on the Moseley graphs. 
W. E. G. 


and f Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of the Cresols. F. W. 
~The Kirnastept (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 674—676).—o-Cresol and m- 
ning § cresol have almost the same absorption spectra, having two broad 
men § bands occupying approximately the same position as those of 
Com- # phenol at A=2780 and 2716 for the former and at A=2796 and 
table § 2720 for the latter. The coefficients of molecular absorption 
some § <=1810 and 1770. Compared with toluene, the bands are con- 
‘ibed § siderably displaced towards the red, and their intensity is about 
any § nine times as great. p-Cresol has seven bands between A=2858 
ging § and 2644. Compared with the o- and m-cresols, the spectrum of 
ntly J p-cresol is displaced 70 A. towards the red, the intensity of absorp- 
E. tion is greater, and, like other para-derivatives, there are numerous 
1m). § narrow bands instead of two wide bands, this distinction being 
33. # so characteristic as definitely to identify a para-compound. The 

the §@ seven bands of p-cresol can be distributed into three groups, the 
ong- | difference in the frequencies of each group being constant, whilst 
has §@ the intensity of absorption decreases. The mean fundamental 


ster § period, A =1217 A. G. F. M. 


this The Ethylene Chromophor. H. Ley and F. Rinker (Ber., 
once § 1923, 56, [6], 771—776; cf. Ley, A., 1917, i, 261; 1919, ii, 40).— 
I. A continuation of previous work. 

The introduction of a methyl group into stilbene in the «-position 


cer causes a diminution of the selective absorption and a displacement 
hon of the continuous absorption towards the region of shorter wave- 


lengths. The presence of a second methyl group increases the 
ved effect to such an extent that only a trace of selective absorption 
: is observed with 7 : 7’-dimethylstilbene. A methyl radicle attached 
to the nucleus in the para-position has a normal influence. The 
spectroscopic analogy between stilbene and cinnamic acid is pre- 
served in the methyl and dimethyl derivatives which contain the 
ted substituents in the aliphatic portion of the molecule. 
The presence of a chlorine atom in the «-position of styrene has 
a weak, hyposochromic influence, whereas in the {-position it 
ro. § displaces the absorption towards greater wave-lengths. The 
ve- § absorption curve of 7-chlorostilbene is similar to that of the parent 
.in § substance, with the exception that the band is sharper and some- 
ugh § what displaced towards the ultra-violet; nuclear chlorine has a 
ber § distinct bathochromic effect. 
Comparison of the absorption curves of stilbene, 7-phenylstilbene, 
and 7:7’-diphenylstilbene shows that in the region of greater 
thicknesses or higher concentrations the absorption is progressively 
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displaced towards the red end, in the region of least transparency 
the absorption is diminished ; with increase in the number of pheny| 
groups, the extinction coefficients become smaller, and the head 
of the bands is displaced slightly towards greater wave-lengths. 
The additive compound of 7 : 7’-dimethylstilbene and 1 : 3 : 5-tri- 
nitrobenzene is markedly less coloured than the corresponding 
compound from 7-methylstilbene; similarly, in the phenylstilbene 
group the colour diminishes with increasing number of substituents, 
By-Diphenyl-n-butane, m. p. 123—124°, is prepared by the 
action of magnesium on an ethereal solution of «-bromoethyl- 
benzene; an isomeride, b. p. 162—164°/25 mm., appears to be 
produced simultaneously. Tetraphenylethylene, m. p. 221°, 
obtained from benzophenone chloride and sodium iodide in the 
presence of acetone, is reduced by sodium and boiling amy] alcohol 
to tetraphenylethane, m. p. 209°. «-Chlorostyrene has b. p. 
83°/23 mm., 85—85°5°/22°5 mm., 73—74°/15 mm., d?° 10975, and 
1:0916 for two different specimens. H. W. 


Determination of Constitution by Spectrochemical 
Methods. The so-called Triphenylvinyl Alcohol. Enolic 
Salts. H. Ley and W. Manecke (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 777— 
783).—As a result of purely chemical investigation, Meyer and 
Gottlieb-Billroth (A., 1921, i, 422) have been drawn to the con- 
clusion that the so-called triphenylvinyl alcohol, CPh,-CPh-OH, is 
actually a ketone, CHPh,-COPh. Spectrochemical investigation 
leads the authors to the same conclusion. 

The optical behaviour of “ triphenylviny] alcohol ”’ is completely 
different from that of triphenylvinyl acetate, CPh,:CPh-OAc, in 
which the enolic form is fixed. According to previous observations, 
it is to be expected that the optical properties of triphenylviny! 
alcohol would not differ greatly from those of the parent hydro- 
carbon, 7-phenylstilbene; it is observed, however, that the absorp- 
tion spectra of the hydrocarbon and triphenylvinyl acetate are 
closely similar, and differ entirely from that of triphenylvinyl 
alcohol. The enolic constitution of the latter compound is therefore 
regarded as impossible. Its ketonic nature is demonstrated by a 
comparison of its optical properties with those of acetophenone, 
deoxybenzoin, and §-benzpinacolin, COPh:CPh,. Further, the 
colour of the additive product of “ triphenylvinyl alcohol ” and 
1: 3: 5-trinitrobenzene shows that it is not a derivative of stilbene. 


H 
The optical behaviour of 9-benzoylfluorene, oS >CHBz, has 
eta 


been examined in connexion with that of triphenylethanone. 
The parent hydrocarbon, 9-benzylidenefluorene, is closely analogous 
to 7-phenylstilbene, but the analogy between triphenylethanone 
and 9-benzoylfluorene is not at first sight so marked, probably 
by reason of the increased absorption attributable to the fluorenone 
ring. The absorption of the sodio-derivative of the enolic form of 
9-benzoylfluorene has also been measured as well as that of the 
free enol (the apparatus required for the latter purpose is described 
in detail). 
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The enols, which have been generally investigated spectro- 
scopically, contain a carbonyl group, and it has been assumed that 
in their salts the metal is also united to this group by a subsidiary 
valency, whereby an internal complex salt is produced. The 


cu authors consider this hypothesis untenable, and prefer to attribute 
ding the behaviour of the salts to the presence in them of readily altered, 
Shien conjugated systems. .W 
ents. | Mode of Absorption of Triphenylmethane Colouring 
the f Matters. E. Aprnourt (Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 1922, [v], 34, ii, 
thyl- 551—554).—Consideration of the various theories advanced to 
cae establish chemico-physical connexions between constitution and 
“| § absorption, together with the results previously obtained (A., 1922, 
the ii, 601), shows that triphenylmethane colouring matters, in solution 
-ohol Bin water or in methyl, ethyl, isobutyl, or amy! alcohol, give rise to 
 P. § absorption spectra of similar type, and with maxima which undergo 
hon increasing displacement as the molecular weight of the solvent 
, increases. 'To this rule, rhodamine-B and uranine form exceptions, 
ical § Probably owing to re-emission resulting from fluorescence. The 
‘olic § ‘vo characteristic absorption bands of these colouring matters 
7__ § are due to two distinct vibrators, which in some cases diffuse with 
and @ UWequal velocities, and in others disappear alternately in acid or 
con. | alkaline solutions, and undergo displacements to different extents 
Lis in different solvents. i ee 
tion Infra-red Spectroscopy. V. P. Lusovicn and (Miss) E. M. 
tel PEAREN (Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 1922, 16, III, 195—212).—The 
“ey | absorption of infra-red radiation by dilute alcoholic solutions of 
» MF dicyanin, dicyanin-A, pinacyanol, nigrosin-SS, alizarin-blue-S, and 
i Eastman red sensitiser No. 700 has been investigated. The results 
ri indicate that photography of the infra-red spectrum can be readily 
orp. extended to 220,000 A. Nigrosin and alizarin-blue are more 
are | Suitable for the photography of certain regions of the spectrum 


than dicyanin or dicyanin-A. The infra-red spectra of tin, lead, 
bismuth, zinc, and antimony have been investigated from \ 8000 A. 
to 411,000 A. Particulars are given of the application of the 


ya 
me, § “thalofide cell’ to determine wave-lengths in infra-red spectra. 
the J.8. G. T. 


A Simple Appliance for Detecting Traces of Fluorescent 
Substances. Ep. Morzau (J. Pharm. Chim., 1923, [vii], 27, 
184—187).—A box lined with black paper measuring about 8 cm. 
cube has a narrow observation slit in the middle of one side and 
a hole in the top opposite to the slit just large enough to take the 
test-tube containing the solution to be examined. This is illumin- 


ly ated from above by an electric lamp which is shaded from the 
m4 observer by means of a cylinder fixed to the top of the box. By 
of | means of this appliance the least traces of fluorescence can with 


certainty be detected, and minute quantities of urobilin in bio- 
logical work, fluorescein for detecting infiltrations in sanitary 
investigations, etc., can with certainty be found, G. F. M. 
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Destruction of the Fluorescence of Dilute Solutions by 
Ultra-violet Light. (Miss) F. M. Catz (Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Canada, 1922, 16, III, 257—263).—Determinations have been 
made of the decrease of fluorescence of a dilute aqueous solution 
of zsculin by exposure to ultra-violet light. After the solution 
was once exposed, its fluorescence continued to decay even when 
the solution was kept in absolute darkness. On subsequent exposure 
of the solution to ultra-violet light, the rate of decay decreased very 
rapidly at first, then steadily. On further exposure, after an 
interval of several hours, the rate of decay was greater than before 
the interval. Ozone bubbled through the solution caused a very 
rapid decay of the fluorescence, the solution finally possessing the 
same colour and absorption spectrum as that transformed by 
ultra-violet light. J.8.G. T. 


Tesla-luminescence Spectra. I. The Form of Apparatus 
and the Spectrum of Benzene. Witi1am Hamitton McVIckKeEr, 
JOSEPH KENNETH Marsu, and ALFRED WALTER STEWART (T,, 
1923, 123, 642—654). 


Luminescence of Compounds formed by the Action of 
Magnesium on p-Dibromobenzene and Related Compounds. 
W. V. Evans and R. T. Durrorp (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 
278—285).—Solutions of magnesium p-bromophenyl bromide in 
ether are strongly chemi-luminescent, so much so that if it is dropped 
from a rod through air the luminescence is visible in daylight; 
stirring the solution in air gives a strong luminescence, and when 
poured from a tube it glows with a greenish-blue light which sug- 
gests molten metal. The luminescence of this substance has been 
compared with that of other aromatic halogen compounds, when 
the substances are exposed to air or oxygen. No luminescence 
results from the action of other gases, such as carbon dioxide, 
hydrogen sulphide, sulphur dioxide, and nitrogen on Grignard 
compounds. The spectrum of the chemi-luminescence of magnesium 
p-bromophenyl bromide has been investigated by the use of light 
filters, and its lower and upper limits have been found to lie within 
the region A 5200—A 3500. This spectrum is found to be distinct 
from that of the associated fluorescence spectrum. Photographs 
of two kinds of fluorescence have been obtained from the oxidation 
products, one giving a single-banded spectrum, the other an entirely 
different multiple-banded spectrum. J.F.S. 


Spectral Study of the Triboluminescence of certain Sub- 
stances. Hrnri LonccHamBon (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 691— 
693; cf. A., 1922, ii, 603)—A spectral study was made of the 
triboluminescence of tartaric acid, cadmium sulphate, uranium 
nitrate, and calcium fluoride. In spite of their widely different 
chemical constitution and crystalline form, the spectrum of the 
triboluminescence was in all cases the line spectrum of nitrogen. 
In the case of the uranium salt, however, and it would probably 
be so with other fluorescent substances such as the platinocyanides, 
etc., the triboluminescence was masked by the secqndary pheno- 
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menon of fluorescence. Nevertheless, by the spectrographic method 
after an exposure of six hours, the presence of four other lines, 


coincident with the four most intense nitrogen lines, was revealed. 
G. F. M. 


Investigations on the Dependence of Rotatory Power on 
Chemical Constitution. XIX. The Rotatory and Refractive 
Dispersions and the Absorption Spectrum of d-y-Nonyl 
Nitrite. Robert Howson Pickarp and Harotp Hunter (T., 
1923, 123, 434—444). 


Rotatory Dispersion of the Esters of Lactic Acid. I. 
Normal Esters. CHARLES EDMUND Woop, JoHN EDWARD 
SucH, and Frank SoarrF (T., 1923, 123, 600—616). 


Magnetic Rotatory Dispersion in Gases. T. H. HavELOcK 
(Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 560—576)—A comparison is made 
between the ordinary dispersion of certain gases and the dispersion 
of magnetic rotation in regions free from absorption. The formule 
derived from a simple static molecule with one type of vibrator 
are sufficient for both dispersions in the visible spectrum for gases 
like hydrogen and nitrogen. In the case of oxygen, it is necessary 
to include the magnetic properties of the molecule before a complete 
theory can be formed. Omitting paramagnetic effects, expressions 
for the rotatory dispersion are obtained for the anisotropic static 
molecule, such as have been used for the ordinary dispersion of 
hydrogen. The Bohr molecule of hydrogen is studied numerically. 
In order that the adjustable constants of the ordinary dispersion 
formule may be known more accurately, it is desirable that parallel 
sets of observations on ordinary rotatory dispersion be made on 
the same gas under similar conditions. W. E.G. 


The Mechanism of Photochemical Processes. II. The 
Behaviour of a Dry Mixture of Oxygen and Hydrogen. 
ALFRED CoEHN and HernricH TrAmMM (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 455— 
458).—A repetition of Baker’s work (T., 1902, 81, 4000) has con- 
firmed the observation that mixtures of hydrogen and oxygen 
which have been desiccated by prolonged contact with phosphoric 
oxide can be heated to redness in Jena glass tubes without the 
occurrence of an explosion. On the other hand, the presence of 
moisture does not appear to exert an appreciable influence on the 
rate of combination of hydrogen and oxygen when exposed to the 
ultra-violet light of the Heraeus lamp. Similar observations have 
been made previously (A., 1921, ii, 476) with mixtures of carbon 
monoxide and oxygen. H. W. 


The Mechanism of Photochemical Processes. III. The 
Effect of Desiccation on the Combination of Hydrogen and 
Chlorine. AtrreD CorHN and Hetnricu Tramm (Ber., 1923, 
56, [B], 458—462).—The chlorine is dried and purified by fractional 
distillation at the temperature of liquid air. The hydrogen is 
prepared electrolytically, passed over heated palladised asbestos, 
and thence at increasing pressure through a series of U-tubes, in 

gt 
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each of which it is subjected to protracted cooling by liquid air, 
The moist and dry mixtures are exposed in quartz tubes to the 
light of a 100 candle-power Osram lamp; the gases are subse. 
quently treated with neutral potassium iodide solution, and the 
liberated iodine and the hydrogen chloride estimated. Under 
identical conditions, the union of hydrogen with chlorine in the 
presence of moisture occurs quantitatively within twelve minutes, 
whereas in the dry mixture there is no sign of combination after 
two hours. 

It has been shown previously (Coehn and Wassiljewa, A., 1909, 
ii, 846; Coehn and Stackardt, A., 1917, ii, 5) that hydrogen chloride, 
bromide, and iodide are decomposed to some extent by exposure to 
ultra-violet light. The presence of moisture is found to be without 
influence on the rate of decomposition of hydrogen bromide or 
iodide, whereas in the case of hydrogen chloride decomposition of 
the completely dry gas is not observed. 

The velocity of combination of carbon monoxide with chlorine 
can be greatly reduced by thorough desiccation of the gases, but 
the process invariably takes place at an appreciable rate. Reaction 
in the case of sulphur dioxide and chlorine is completely inhibited 
by protracted drying of the gases. H. W. 


The Mechanism of Photochemical Processes. IV. The 
Behaviour of Dry Mixtures of Hydrogen and Chlorine in 
Ultra-violet Light. ALtrrep CoEHN and GERHARD JuNG (Ber., 
1923, 56, [B], 696—698).—It has been shown recently (preceding 
abstract) that dry hydrogen and chlorine do not combine with one 
another when exposed to visible light. Under similar conditions, 
union is quantitative within twelve minutes under the influence of 
ultra-violet light; the wave-length of the active rays is less than 
254 pp. H. W. 


Spectrophoto-electrical Sensitivity of Bournonite and 
Pyrargyrite. W. W. CopLtentz and J. F. Ecxrorp (U.S. 
Bureau of Standards Sci. Paper No. 451, 1922).—A study of the 
effect of chemical constitution on spectrophoto-electrical sensitivity. 
The minerals were tested in the spectral region from 0°3 » in the 
ultra-violet to 2 in the infra-red. Bournonite, 3(Cu,Pb)S,Sb,S,, 
has a high spectrophoto-electrical sensitivity from the extreme 
violet to 1 » in the ultra-red with two wide, ill-defined maxima in 
the region of 0°55 » and 0°95 yp, its reaction being entirely different 
from that of the constituent sulphides. The intrinsic intensity is 
greatly increased with fall of temperature, the maxima shifting 
towards the short wave-lengths. The spectrophoto-electrical re- 
action of pyrargyrite, Ag,SbS3, consists at 22° of a wide, unsym- 
metrical maximum in the ultra-violet with a weak, ill-defined 
maximum in the region of 0°63». It also differs from that of the 
constituent sulphides, but resembles that of proustite (silver arsenic 
sulphide). At —165°, pyrargyrite reacts electrically to all wave- 
lengths from the extreme ultra-violet to 1:5, but the greatest 
reaction is localised in the band at 0°63. On increasing the 
intensity of the radiation stimulus, there is a more rapid increase 
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of the response of bournonite and pyrargyrite in the long wave- 
lengths than the short. In a general way, the properties of photo- 
electrical reaction spectra and absorption spectra are affected 
analogously by chemical constitution, indicating that the two 
phenomena may have a common source within the molecule. - 
T. H. B. 


The Distribution of the Length of «-Rays. (MLLE) IRENE 
CuRIE (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 434—437).—A study of the distri- 
bution of the length of rays by photographing the trajectories 
obtained in an apparatus similar to that described by Wilson 
(A., 1913, ii, 92). On account of the difficulty of knowing in a 
precise manner the density of the gas in the chamber at the moment 
when the rays are emitted, the measurements are essentially a 
comparison of the length of the rays emitted at the same instant 
in an exposure. The rays used were those of polonium. For 
each exposure two curves are traced, namely, the number, n, of 
rays the lengths of which are comprised between «—Az and x+Az, 
and the number, N, of rays of length superior to x in function of 2. 
The first curve shows the existence of the most probable trajectory, 
l, of the rays. The second curve, the fall of which resembles that 
of Bragg’s curve, shows that it is possible to define an extrapolated 
trajectory, p, in the same manner as Henderson defines it for the 
ionisation curve (A., 1921, ii, 617). Several hundred rays were 
photographed and curves are given for the results of 142 rays. 
The ratio of p’ : p for the rays of polonium and radium-C is exactly 
equal to that given by Geiger from the ionisation curve, namely, 
6971 :3°925=1'775 (Z. Physik, 1922, 45). Except for the very 
short rays the results as plotted correspond exactly with a law 
of probability of the form Ke. About 90% of the rays have a 
length between /—1 and /+1 mm. The second curve shows that 
p=l+-0°7 mm., and taking for p the value 3°92 mm. as given by 
Geiger (loc. cit.) the most probable length of the trajectory will be 
3°85 mm. in air at 15° and 760 mm. As a corollary, it is necessary 
to admit that the ionising power of an a-ray along its trajectory 
commences by increasing, passes a maximum 4—3 mm. from its 
end and then decreases rapidly during the last millimetres. 


W. G. 


Extension of the X-Ray into the Ultra-violet Spectrum. 
Orro STUHLMAN, jun. (Science, 1922, 56, 344)—-When thermions 
liberated from a tungsten filament are accelerated and allowed to 
impinge on a metal grid maintained at a variable positive potential, 
secondary electrons are emitted from the grid, the number being 
measured by means of a galvanometer in series with the grid and 
a plate maintained at a constant positive saturation potential. 
When the secondary current is plotted as a function of the acceler- 
ating voltage, a sudden change in the slope of the curve occurs at 
critical potentials, the equivalent wave-lengths ,being calculated 
from the energy-quantum relation V(volts)Z(A.)=12320. Pre- 
liminary measurements are given in the case of ae ae er 0 
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The Increase of the Dispersion in the Photo-electric Spectra 
of X-Rays. Rent Leprus (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 383— 
385).—The dispersion is best increased by exciting the electronic 
emission by means of an X-radiation, the frequency of which is 
slightly superior to the frequencies of the layers to be studied, and 
by adjusting the magnetic field so as to bring the regions studied 
towards the edge of the photographic plate which corresponds with 
high values of the radius of trajectory of the electron. These 
conditions have been fulfilled in a study of the spectrum of velocities 
‘of electrons emitted by a radiation of gold excited by the radiation 
from a molybdenum anti-cathode. Seven rays were observed and 
the results obtained agree closely with those calculated. W. G. 


The Colson-Russell Effect, Photechie, Radiation from 
Metals, Photoactivity, and Other Similar Radiation Pheno- 
mena. E. Rumer (Jahrb. Radioaktiv. Elektronik, 1923, 19, 
214—-222).—A historical survey is given of the literature on this 
subject. The activity of a zine surface has been investigated 
with a view to testing if the darkening of a photographic film is 
due to radiation or to the emission of corpuscles. Contrary to the 
observations of Blaas and Czermak (Physikal. Z., 1904, 5, 363), 
the colour of the gelatin film is without effect. The action on the 
photographic film is not stopped by 16 sheets of aluminium foil. 
Since the foil is pierced by numbers of small holes, the possibility 
of diffusion of gases from the zine plate to the film has not been 
eliminated. A powerful stream of air over the surface of the zinc 
was effective, however, in preventing any darkening of the film, 
and by maintaining a potential difference of 150 volts between the 
film and the zinc plate, it was shown that the effect cannot be due 
to electrically charged corpuscles. The only explanation of the 
phenomenon would thus appear to lie in some chemical influence, 
such as that suggested by Russell, who ascribed the action to hydrogen 
peroxide formed during the oxidation of the zinc plate in the 
presence of water vapour. W. E. G. 


Positive Rays in Simple Gases. J. J. McHenry (Phil. 
Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 433—443)—A study of the proportion of 
atomic and molecular positive rays of the simple gases under 
varying conditions of pressure in the discharge tube. The presence 
of mercury vapour in oxygen gas causes most of the positive rays 
to become atomic, and its removal always brings into prominence 
the molecular positive rays. Mercury seems to exert no effect on 
the nitrogen positive rays. The slower positive rays are mostly 
atomic, whilst those of greater energy are mostly molecular. Since 
the energy of a positive ray depends on the potential difference 
through which it falls to the cathode, those of small energy must 
be produced near the cathode. In this region ionisation by the 
cathode rays is at a minimum, and ionisation by positive rays at a 
maximum, so it would appear that the positive rays tend to give 
atomic ions, and cathode rays molecular ions. This view is in 
agreement with experiments made on the action of a magnetic 
field at varying distances from the cathode, in which it is shown 
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that the molecular positive rays are reduced in increasing measure 
as the distance from the cathode increases. The ratio of molecular 
to atomic positive rays is the greater the lower the pressure and 
the higher the voltage of the tube. In mixtures of one volume of 
hydrogen and two volumes of oxygen, the hydrogen positive rays 
are smaller in number than the atomic positive rays, but the ratios 
0,/O, and H,/H, are practically the same in the two cases. This 
regularity does not persist with other mixtures-of hydrogen and 
oxygen. Carbon monoxide is more easily broken: down into its 
atoms than oxygen, and the proportion of atomic positive rays is 
much greater in the former gas than in pure oxygen. 
W. E. G. 


The Radiation and Ionisation Potentials of the Rare Gases, 
and the Singlet and Enhanced Series of Argon. W. M. 
Hicks (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vf], 45, 480—496).—The true radiation 
and ionisation potentials are defined as the potentials required to 
produce radiation or ionisation of the atom when this is in its 
radiating configuration. The observed ionisation potential should 
be the sum of the dissociation potential and the true ionisation 
potential. In hydrogen, both radiation and ionisation potentials 
are observed, on account of the long life of the hydrogen atom. 
In the rare gases, the observed potentials are too large to represent 
the true values, although these gases are already in the atomic 
state. It is suggested that the ordinary atom in these gases is 
not capable of ionisation, but requires preliminary work to change 
it into a configuration capable of emission. The nature of these 
prepared atoms is discussed, and the true radiation and ionis- 
ation potentials deduced from the spectral lines of these gases. 
Evidence is adduced from the work of Kammenstine (Astrophys. J., 
1922, 55, 343) as to the existence of prepared atoms of the rare 
gases with long life periods. The life of a prepared helium atom 
must be of the order 1/200 of a second, since a frequency of 220 
cycles per second is just sufficient to enable an arc to strike in 
helium at 4 volts. Helium gives two types of prepared atoms, 
the first requiring about 1 volt less than the second for their prepar- 
ation and possessing the longer life. The two forms are represented 
by - @—-e@,and e- —-~ @, where a large dot represents an 
electron, a small dot a potential level, and a dash the nucleus. The 
true radiation and ionisation potentials of helium are given as follows : 
radiation potentials, He=1‘14; He*=7-4; ionisation potentials, 
He=4°'75; He*=13°5 volts. The ionisation and radiation poten- 
tials of neon may be explained, if there are three kinds of prepared 
atoms for this gas. The work required to change the first prepared 
state to the second is 6°1 volts, and to change the latter into the 
third is 11°8 volts. A similar analysis is made for argon from the 
work of Horton and Davies on radiation and ionisation potentials 
of argon, and from its spectrum. W. E. G. 


Luminous Discharge in Iodine. Determination of the 


Ionisation Potential of Iodine. W. AtBert Noyss, jun. (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 337—342).—The theory of the luminous 
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discharge put forward by Gibson and Noyes (A., 1921, ii, 610; 1922, 
ii, 812) has been discussed with reference to its applicability to the 
luminous discharge in an electro-negative gas or vapour such as 
iodine vapour. The discharge potential in iodine vapour at various 
temperatures between —3° and 29° has been determined. From 
the experimental values the most probable value of the ionisation 
potential of iodine is found to be 10°0-+-0°2 volts. This leads to 
the value 8°4 volts as the ionisation potential of the iodine atom 
which would correspond with a wave-length of 1472 A. It is im. 
possible to verify this from the spectrographic data now ae 
J.F.S. 


Liquid Chlorine as an Ionising Solvent. J. MEmNnnrI£ and 
D. Mclntosn (Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 1922, 16, III, 301— 
305).—In agreement with the observations of Johnson and 
McIntosh (A., 1909, ii, 881), the authors find no evidence of ionis- 
ation when inorganic substances or ordinary organic compounds are 
dissolved in liquid chlorine. Ethyl ether, ethyl alcohol, acetone, and 
ethyl acetate dissolved in liquid chlorine yield conducting solutions 
when hydrochloric acid is added, and determinations are detailed 
of the variations of the conductivities of these solutions as the 
amount of acid is increased up to 2°5 molecular proportions. In 
the case of alcohol, the conduction is due to the ionisation of an 
oxonium acid compound by the acid. The results obtained with 
a solution of acetone in toluene, to which hydrochloric acid was 
added, resembled those for the corresponding liquid chlorine 
solution, but the actual conductivities were much smaller in the 
former case. J. 8. G. T. 


Condition of Bismuth Salts in Aqueous Solutions and the 
Molecular Electrode Potential of Bismuth. Davip F. Smiru 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 360—370).—The electrical con- 
ductivity and solubility of bismuth nitrate have been determined 
in solutions of nitric acid containing various quantities of acid 
at 25°. The results indicate that bismuth nitrate exists in solutions 
containing a considerable excess of nitric acid mainly in the form 
of partly ionised normal salt. Conductivity measurements of 
solutions of bismuth perchlorate show that the very soluble basic 
salt, Bi(OH),ClO,, has the conductivity of a non-hydrolysed uni- 
univalent salt like potassium nitrate, and that it is converted into 
less basic salts such as Bi(OH)(C10,). and Bi(C10,)s only slowly on 
the addition of an excess of acid. Even when the ratio of per- 
chlorate to bismuth is as much as 4:1, not more than 40—50%, 
of the bismuth oxyperchlorate is converted into the hydroxy- 
salt, Bi(OH)(ClO,),. #.M.F. measurements of cells of the type 
H,|HC10,||HClO,+ BiOC10,|Bi have been made at 25° for various 
concentrations of perchloric acid and the bismuth salt. The 
results fully confirm the conclusions drawn from the conductivity 
values. The measurements lead to the following values for the 
molecular electrode potential of bismuth, which were calculated 
on the two assumptions that the bismuth in solution exists entirely 
as the ion BiO* and the ion Bi(OH)**, respectively: Bi|/BiO*-+H* : 
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—0°314 volt, Bi|/Bi(OH)*++-+H* : —0°298 volt. For comparative 
purposes, the electrical conductivity of solutions of nitric and 
perchloric acid have also been measured at 25°. J. F. S. 


Electrode Potential of Bismuth determined by Equilibrium 
Measurements. Ernest H. Swirr (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
45, 371—377; cf. preceding abstract).—The position of the equi- 
librium between bismuth and copper perchlorates and metallic copper 
and bismuth has been determined at 25° by shaking together the metal 
and the perchlorate of the other metal and analysing the equilibrium 
mixture. The reaction is represented by the equation 3Cu+ 
2Bi(C1O,)3 — 2Bi+3Cu(C1O,),, and from the composition of the 
equilibrium solution the value of the molecular electrode potential 
of bismuth has been calculated on the assumption that the bismuth 
exists in such solutions entirely as the ion BiO* and on the assump- 
tion that it exists solely as the ion Bi(OH) and that the free 
perchloric acid present is completely ionised. The following values, 
referred to the molecular hydrogen electrode, were obtained : 
Bi|Bi0’+-H’||=—0°318 volt, Bi|Bi(OH)*+H*||——0°310 volt. If 
the copper salt is regarded as completely ionised, whereby the errors 
in the ionisation assumptions are partly compensated, there result 
values which differ by about 5 m.-volt from the above, namely 
—0°323 and —0°314 volt, respectively. These results are in fair 
agreement with the values —0°314 and —0°298 volt obtained by 
Smith (loc. cit.) from H.M.F. measurements. J. F.S. 


Hydrogen-Chlorine Cell. F. Forrstrer [with A. Nosis, and 
H. StérzeR] (Z. Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 64—79).—With the object 
of finding a method by which chlorine and hydrogen can be com- 
bined on the large scale to form hydrochloric acid, the authors 
have investigated the element Pt,H,|HCI\Cl,,Pt. The cell was 
built up in a U-tube which was divided at the bend by a porous 
diaphragm, platinised electrodes were inserted and chlorine was led 
into one side, hydrogen into the other. It is shown that with 
such an arrangement current is furnished without any great 
amount of polarisation up to 10 amperes/cm.? of platinum surface 
inthe solution. The action consists in the combination of hydrogen 
and chlorine to form hydrogen chloride, and since the transport 
number of the hydrogen-ion is greater than that of the chloride-ion, 
the concentration of the hydrochloric acid in the chlorine side of 
the cell increases much more rapidly than in the hydrogen side. By 
increasing the temperature, the terminal voltage of the cell increases 
up to a definite maximum temperature which is higher the larger 
the current drawn from the cell. At 80°, however, the voltage 
falls when large currents are drawn from the cell, because the 
reduction in the gas concentration retards the electromotive action 
more than it would normally have been increased by the increase 
in temperature. The velocity of the electromotive action of the 
chlorine is very great and independent of the nature of the electrode, 
platinum or various forms of carbon being equally good. Hydro- 
gen, however, requires the catalytic action of platinum black to 
give it a somewhat larger activity, and even when this is used the 
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reaction velocity of the hydrogen is not very large, so that a marked 
polarisation appears when considerable quantities of current are 
withdrawn. The electromotive activity of the hydrogen is 
restricted to the thin layer of the electrolyte covering the surface 
of the electrode which protrudes into the gas atmosphere. To 
increase the surface layer and to keep the concentration of hydrogen 
in it sufficiently high to furnish the necessary amount of current, it 
is essential that a very rapid stream of hydrogen should be passed 
into the solution. Platinised carbon will serve as electrode just 
as well as platinised platinum. The action is very slow if a bright 
platinum electrode is used, and it does not take place at all with 
carbon electrodes. In apparent connexion with this is the fact 
that the overvoltage of hydrogen on carbon electrodes is consider- 
able. On paraffined carbon electrodes the overvoltage of hydrogen 
shows unexpectedly large variations with time. Combinations 
such as H,|carbon|HCl|carbon|Cl, or H,|bright Pt|HCl|carbon|Cl, 
give Z.M.F. values which arise from concentration cells of the form 
Cl,(of small partial pressure)|HCl|Cl,(p=1 atm.). If on a platinised 
electrode the process H, —2H'+2© is no longer sufficient to 
furnish the current, the electrode becomes polarised to -+-0°8—-+-0°9 
volt, and the current furnishing process is then Pt—Pt****+40, 
which continues as long as the platinum deposit lasts. The 
potential of the element Pt|0°01MH,PtCl, in 2NHCI|| has been 
measured and found to have the value +0°74 volt. Oxygen is 
capable, if but slowly, of displaying an electromotive activity 
on carbon electrodes, which appears to be brought about by a 
small quantity of a carbon oxide present on the electrode. By 
using comb-shaped electrodes, of which the one in the hydrogen 
part of the cell is platinised, cells of about 600 c.c. capacity can 
be constructed which will furnish a continuous current of 0°5— 
0°63 ampere at 0°75 volt for many hours. To achieve this result, 
the hydrogen must be led in at 10O—30 litres per hour. In the chlorine 
part of the cell 10N-hydrochloric acid is produced with a 90% 
yield calculated on the chlorine led in, and a material yield on the 
hydrogen of 1—2%. In view of the necessity of using highly 
platinised electrodes and a very high rate of flow of hydrogen, 
it is shown that the process considered is impossible for the com- 
mercial manufacture of hydrochloric acid. The burning of hydro- 
gen in chlorine is a more suitable and at the same time a simpler 
process for this purpose. J. F.S. 


New Form of Electrical Resistance of Electrolytes. 
Maurice Puiiprson (Bull. Acad. roy. Belg., 1922, [v], 8, 76— 
80).—Since an electrolytic ion possesses inertia, the magnitude 
of an alternating current passing through an electrolyte should 
decrease as the frequency of the current increases, the effect being 
analogous to that of electromagnetic self-induction. An electro- 
lyte should, in fact, possess two kinds of resistance, frictional and 
kinetic. The author obtained evidence of the existence of the 
latter kind of resistance and succeeded in measuring the “ self- 
inductance”’ and “kinetic reactance” of an electrolytic cell, 
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using a resonance method, “tuning” a circuit containing the 
cell to one in which induced alternating currents of known fre- | 
quency were produced. For a cell of 20 ohms resistance, containing 
a normal solution of potassium chloride, the kinetic reactances 
corresponding with frequencies of 4105, 155x108, and 3x10, 
were found to be respectively 0°60, 13°09, and 7°35 ohms, a maxi- 
mum figure also being obtained at frequency 1°5x 10° when a cell 
of 100 ohms resistance was used, or when sodium lactate or acetate 
was substituted for potassium chloride. For frequencies of 1x 10® 
to 3x 10°, the kinetic reactance of a cell is roughly proportional to 
the volume of solution between the electrodes. EK. E. T. 


Anodic Behaviour of Metals in Non-aqueous Solutions. 
III. Iron, Nickel, Cobalt, and Chromium in Ethyl-alcoholic 
Solutions of Nitrates. Umperrto Sporer and Gino CaPPpon 
(Nuovo Cim., 1922, [vi], 23, 303—331).—The authors have in- 
vestigated the anodic behaviour of various metals in ethyl-alcoholic 
solutions of calcium and ammonium nitrates, the apparatus 
employed being similar to that previously used (A., 1921, ii, 572), 
but modified to render it applicable at higher temperatures and to 
allow of the separate collection of the anodic and cathodic gases. 

Cobalt exhibits complete activity, dissolving as a bivalent metal 
at all current densities from 0°03 to 3 amps. per sq. dem., and at 
all temperatures (from —10° to 60°). The other three metals 
show passivity phenomena. Nickel is passive at all temperatures 
from —10° to 25°. At 60°, it is partly active if the current- 
density is high (0'3—3 amps. per sq. dem.); in the ammonium 
nitrate solution, at low current density (0°03), not only is there 
complete electrochemical activity, but superposed on this is chemical 
activity, nickel being attacked by alcoholic ammonium nitrate, 
particularly at high temperatures. With iron, there is complete 
passivity at all temperatures and current densities employed. 

Chromium shows in the alcoholic solutions passivity phenomena 
similar to those observed in aqueous solutions, the attack being 
approximately (but somewhat less. than) sexavalent; chromic, 
and not chromate, ions appear. 

In the alcoholic calcium nitrate solutions, there is formed at 
the cathode a badly conducting layer composed, partly at least, 
of calcium ethoxide. In all cases in which partial or total passivity 
is observed at 25°, oxygen is liberated at the anode in amount 
corresponding with 75% of the total current, the remainder, 
allowing for the current expended in dissolving the metal, giving 
tise to acetaldehyde; the latter is formed almost quantitatively, 
only a trace of acetic acid being obtained. a. a Es 


Application of the Theory of Magnetism to the Calculation 
of Atomic Diameters. J. F. T. Youne (Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Canada, 1922, III, 16, 49—61).—Attention is directed to the periodic 
distribution of paramagnetic and diamagnetic properties among 
the elements arranged in the customary periodic table. A mathe- 
matical theory, applicable either to the dynamic or static atomic 
model, permitting atomic dimensions of an element to be calculated 
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from the value of the magnetic permeability is detailed, and the 
results are applied to calculate the atomic radii of 26 elements. 


The values obtained are of the correct order in all cases. 
J. S. G. T. 


The Specific Heat of Saturated Benzene Vapour, and the 
Adiabatic Curve of the Liquid—Vapour Mixture. G. Bruuart 
and A. Detayeve (J. Phys. Radium, 1923, 4, 1—10).—From the 
experimental critical constants of benzene, its specific heat at low 
pressure, and its heat of evaporation, deductions have been made 
of the specific heat of the saturated vapour over a range of tem- 
peratures. At low temperatures, and in the neighbourhood of 
the critical temperature, this specific heat is negative, but at inter- 
mediate temperatures becomes positive. The values deduced for 
the two inversion points, 121° and 254°, are in good agreement 
with the experimental values 122° and 258° (cf. A., 1922, ii, 348). 
From the specific heats of the saturated vapour, the entropies 
of the vapour, the liquid, and mixtures of both have been deduced 
for temperatures ranging from ordinary temperatures up to the 
critical temperature. On a diagram, in which values of the entropy 
are plotted against temperature, the paths of the points for which 
an adiabatic expansion does not change the relative amounts of 
the two phases is indicated. By employing Young’s tables, the 
usual volume-temperature and pressure-temperature diagrams may 
be constructed. W. E. G. 


The Specific Heats of Nitrous and Nitric Oxides. J. R. 
PaRTINGTON and W. G. Susiuine (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 
416—430).—The specific heats of nitrous and nitric oxides are 
of special interest from the point of view of the Lewis-Langmuir 
theory, because of the similarity of the electronic configurations 
of nitrous oxide and carbon dioxide, and of nitric oxide, carbon 
monoxide, and nitrogen. Nearly all the previous work on 
nitrous oxide was vitiated by the use of impure gas, and results 
varying from C,/C,=1'25—1‘32 are recorded in the literature. 
For nitric oxide, previous values range from 1°38—1°415. The 
nitrous oxide in the present experiments was freed from oxygen 
and nitrogen by passing it through a tube immersed in liquid air. 
The ratio of the specific heats of the two gases was determined by 
measurement of the relative velocities of sound in these gases and 
in pure dry air. The effect of the tube on the velocity of sound 
was eliminated. It was shown that Wohl’s equation of state has 
no advantage over that of Berthelot for the reduction of the results, 
and that of the latter is employed as the basis of the calculation 
of the specific heats. The values obtained were, for nitrous oxide, 
C,/C,=1°302, C,=8°799 cal., C,=6°758 cal.; for nitric oxide, 
C,/C,=1°400, C,=6°990 cal., and C,=4°993 cal. W. E. G. 


The Meaning of a and b in the Equation of State. Anaus 
F. Core (Phil. Mag., 1923, 45, [vi], 622—624).—In the general 
virial equation, puv=RT'+-B/v, the term B/v does not naturally 
fall into two parts, one of which is proportional to the temperature, 
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RTb/v, and the other independent of the temperature a/v. It is 
necessary to define either a or 6. Thus a/v may be defined as 
half the work necessary to abstract N molecules chosen at random 
from the interior of the gas to infinity outside the gas, the other 
molecules remaining fixed in position. Thus defined a/v corre- 
sponds most closely with the equation of van der Waals. The 
term R7'b/v cannot be called the collision virial, for when the 
molecules contain a hard kernel it does not in general reduce to 
the collision virial of Reinganum. The effect of making R7'b/v 
equal to the collision virial is critically discussed, and shown to 
lead to a/v=0 if the molecule is regarded as a hard sphere without 
external field. W. E. G. 


Freezing Points of Organic Substances. VII. JEAN 
TIMMERMANS (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1922, 31, 389—397; cf. A., 
1921, ii, 622).—The freezing points of a further 68 organic liquids 
are given in tabular form. The results confirm the author’s 
previous conclusion that the alternation of melting points between 
the odd and even members of a homologous series is a general 
phenomenon, and allow this generalisation to be extended to include 
substances possessing two hydrocarbon chains linked by a central 
characteristic group (secondary amines, ethers, alkyl sulphides, 
etc.). Inverse alternation, in which the odd members of a series 
melt at a higher temperature than the adjacent even members, is 
shown to be frequent, even in series of symmetrical compounds. The 
melting points of the higher terms of all the homologous series 
considered tend towards a common value of 117° and, further, 
for the paraffins and most of their monosubstitution derivatives, 
it is found that the Cz) member melts at about 65°, the C,, member 
at about 20°, and the C, member at about —45°. Compounds 
containing an amino- or a hydroxyl]-group do not conform to this rule, 
their melting points being always higher than those quoted above. 
Amongst the lower members of a series there is often considerable 
and irregular variation in the melting points of successive members, 
but a minimum is usually observed at about the C; term. H.H. 


Outer Jacket for Beckmann’s Boiling-point Apparatus. 
JAMES FREDERICK SPENCER (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 126).— 
An outer jacket for the Beckmann boiling-point apparatus is 
described. The jacket is made on the same plan as the usual 
porcelain jackets, but is of copper. The mica windows are carried 
by light copper castings brazed to the inner and outer walls of 
the jacket. Only one side tube is attached to the jacket and 
this serves for putting the solvent and beads into the jacket and 
also for carrying the condenser. The boiling tube is supported 
by a ring of cork placed at the top of inside wall of the jacket. 
The jacket is superior to porcelain and glass jackets since it reduces 
the breakage and danger of fire with inflammable liquids to a 
minimum, and since it is less sensitive to draughts the equilibrium 
temperature is reached more rapidly and becomes steady much 
more quickly. J. F.S. 
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Comparison of the Normal Boiling Temperatures of Un- 
desiccated Sulphur as Measured by the Dynamic and Static 
Methods. Aran W. C. Menzies (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
45, 327—331).—Since the boiling point of sulphur is used as a 
standard in thermometry, the author has redetermined this value 
by both the static and dynamic methods with the object of ascer. 
taining whether or no the equilibrium between liquid sulphur 
freshly condensed from recently generated sulphur vapour and 
sulphur vapour occurs at the same temperature as that between 
liquid sulphur and vapour of a greater age, at the same pressure 
near to 760 mm. The results show that the boiling point of 
undesiccated sulphur is the same whether the dynamic or the static 
method be used. The actual values are not given in the paper, 
but it is stated that the two values do not differ by more than 
002°, an amount which is not outside the estimated error of the 
experiment. It is suggested that this similarity might not be 
found if the sulphur were accidentally or intentionally intensively 
desiccated. The statement that delay may occur before a new 
phase, freshly formed, reaches its equilibrium constitution and 
properties, has been examined for certain cases of liquids and 
vapours. J. F. S. 


A New Process of Microsublimation. Ricuarp Kemper 
(Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 284—291).—The substance to be sub- 
limed is placed on a square brass plate, 12 cm. square and 1 em. 
thick, heated by means of two resistors of nickel-chromium wire 
connected with an external resistance and regulator. The resistors 
are so arranged that they may be used separately or together, 
either in series or in parallel. The layer of substance is made as 
thin as possible and is covered, at a distance of 0°1 to 0°01 mm., 
with the microscope slide. In this arrangement the temperature 
of the plate can be kept constant over long periods and by suitable 
cooling of the slide, sublimates of most substances in characteristic 
forms may be obtained at comparatively low temperatures, ¢.9., 
for mercuric chloride 17°, arsenic and sulphur 50°, stearic acid 38°, 
vanillin 53°, indigotin 95°, cocaine 36°, strychnine 103°. These 
temperatures are considerably lower than those at which the 
substances sublime in a vacuum. By this process characteristic 
crystalline deposits from evaporated human urine and blood may 
be obtained, even if present as stains on fabrics, so that the method 
may find application in forensic analyses. A. R. P. 


Heat of Oxidation of Glucinum. H. Copaux and Cu. 
Putuies (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 579—580).—A redetermination 
of the heat of oxidation of glucinum by measuring separately 
the heat of dissolution of the metal and its oxide in acids, and 
taking into account this time the variation from unity of the 
specific heat of the acid solutions used, gave a value of 131°3 Cal. 
The heat of oxidation of calcium determined in a similar way as 
a check on the correctness of the principles employed was 150 
Cal., a value in close agreement with that obtained by Guntz by 
other methods. G. F. M. 
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Heats of Combustion and Energy of Dissociation. III. 
A. VON WEINBERG (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 463—466; cf. A., 1920, 
ii, 668—669).—A reply to Fajans (A., 1922, ii, 818) and to Hiickel 
(A., 1922, ii, 818). H. W. 


Calorimetric Researches. III. Some Remarks on an 
Attempt of Swientoslawski to Calculate the Heat of Com- 
bustion of Benzoic Acid by a Semi-theoretical Method. 
P, E. VERKADE (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 105—111; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 474, 740).—A critical survey of the conclusions drawn by 
Swientoslawski and Popov (A., 1915, ii, 315) and of the method of 
calculation adopted. The author stresses his criticism on the 
ground that benzoic acid is accepted as the calorimetric standard 
substance with a heat of combustion of 6324 cal.,;- per g.(air), 
which is about 2% greater than the value given by Swientoslawski 
from a consideration of various experimental results (A., 1918, 
ii, 32; 1921, ii, 679). H. J. E. 


The Calorific Value of Organic Substances. D. P. Kono- 
vALOV (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1918, 50, 81—105).—The heats 
of combustion of many naturally occurring fuels and of many 
organic substances are compared. These heats are calculated, 
not on unit weight of substance burned, but as calories per unit 
quantity of oxygen used in the combustion. A new factor, z, the 
oxygen potential of carbon compounds, is introduced. This is 
calculated from the equation = 7'/K, where 7’, the calorific 
power, is the heat of combustion, Y, minus the heat of vaporisation 
of the water produced, and K, the oxygen coefficient, is the ratio 
of the weight of oxygen used, to the sum of the weight of substance 
and of the water produced. 7 is calculated for a number of different 
coals, for petrol, for animal fat, and for various types of saturated 
aliphatic compounds, including paraffins, alcohols, amines, ketones, 
aldehydes, and acids, and found to vary very little for these sub- 
stances, the mean value being 3-05 Cal., and hence z for normal 
carbon compounds is very little different from that for pure carbon. 
In the case of compounds containing oxygen, itis incorrect to calculate 
the heat of formation or combustion on the basis that one oxygen 
atom may be balanced against two hydrogen atoms in the compound ; 
the correct method is to balance one carbon against two oxygen atoms. 
A formula for the calculation of the heat of formation of oxygen- 
containing saturated aliphatic substances is given, and the results 
obtained from it are found to agree satisfactorily with those found 
experimentally for a number of substances. In the case of nitro- 
compounds, however, in which the oxygen is united to nitrogen 
and not to carbon, this formula cannot be applied, and in these 
cases the heat of formation may be calculated by assuming that 
the oxygen is present in the free state. In the case of homologous 
hydrocarbons, it is found that + gradually increases as the pro- 
portion of hydrogen falls. Formule for the calculation of 7 for 
unsaturated hydrocarbons are deduced, and found to agree satis- 
factorily with results obtained experimentally for ethylene, 
acetylene, and allylene, z in these cases increasing with the degree 
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of unsaturation. The same formula is applied to the calculation 
of + for carbon as C,, which is found to 4-704. From this result, 
the heat of vaporisation of C, is calculated to be 103-6 Cal. - for 
saturated cyclic compounds differs little from that for straight 
chains, whilst for aromatic compounds it increases with increasing 
unsaturation, varying between 3-1 for benzene and 3-138 for 
diphenylacetylene. For terpenes, this value is of the same order 
as for aromatic substances. For rings containing oxygen, how- 
ever, a great increase is observable, 7 for ethylene oxide being 
3°585, for furfuraldehyde 3-364, and for trioxymethylene 3-509. 
Esters, such as ethyl nitrite, glyceryl trinitrate, and mannitol 
hexanitrate, behave differently from ordinary nitro-compounds, 
liberating more energy on combustion. A formula is deduced for 
the calculation of the heat of combustion of such substances, and 
it is shown that results calculated from it agree well with experi- 
mental figures. For cyanogen, 7 is only slightly less than for C,, 
t.e., 4-097, whilst for hydrocyanic acid it is 3-847, both being very 
close to calculated values. Nitriles also give values for z above the 
normal, and a small increase is apparent for compounds in which 
every carbon atom has a hydroxyl group attached, such as glycerol. 
Acid amides and carbamide, on the other hand, have a value below 
normal, ¢.g., for carbamide 7 = 2-914, and for oxamide 2-739. 
Many organic acids, such as acetic, propionic, malonic, and succinic 
acids, have also low values. Carbohydrates have all values con- 
siderably above normal, the heat effect being on the average 
75% greater than that of their carbon content alone. Lignite 
and peat have slightly higher values than the normal, 3-05, although 
lower than that of cellulose, 3-262, indicating that they are transition 
stages to coal. R. T. 


The Heats of Combustion and of Formation of certain 
Explosive Nitro-compounds from their Elements. P. P. 
Ruscov and L. A. Srversanov (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1918, 
50, 140—144).—The heats of combustion of various nitro-compounds 
are measured and their heats of formation hence calculated. These 
are, for 1:3: 5-trinitrobenzene 3178 cal. and + 8-5 Cal., respec- 
tively, for 2 : 4: 6-trinitro-1-methylnitroaminobenzene 3016-5 cal. 
and — 14-2 Cal., for 2: 4: 6-trinitrotoluene 3691 cal. and + 13-6 
Cal., for 2:3:4: 6-tetranitro-l-methylnitroaminobenzene 2551 
cal. and — 29-9 Cal., for ammonium picrate 2890 cal. and + 78 
Cal., for the ammonium salt of hexanitrodiphenylamine 3128 cal. 
and + 14 Cal., and for trinitroethane 1777 cal. and + 4:3 Cal. 

R. T. 


Nernst’s Theorem. Tu. pE DonpER (Bull. Acad. roy. Belg., 
1922, [v], 8, 461—465).—The author obtains various expressions 
for the heat of reaction at constant pressure, making use of Nernst’s 
theorem. E. E. T. 


Heat of Coagulation of Ferric Oxide Hydrosol with Sodium 
Sulphate. Freprrick L. Browne (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
45, 311—321).—The heat of coagulation of ferric oxide hydrosol, 
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of widely varying purity, by means of 0-2N-solution of sodium 
sulphate, has been investigated, using sols prepared by three dissimilar _ 
methods. The sols employed were prepared, by the oxidation 
of a solution of ferrous chloride with hydrogen peroxide followed 
by dialysis, by the peptisation of precipitated ferric hydroxide in 
ferric chloride solution, and by the addition of various amounts of 
hydrochloric acid to a sol of a high degree of purity prepared by the 
first-named method. The same value for the heat of coagulation 
at a given purity and total iron concentration is obtained with 
sols prepared by all three methods, indicating that ferric oxide 
hydrosols represent an equilibrium which is defined by the tempera- 
ture, pressure, concentration, and purity. The change in the 
degree of dispersion of ferric oxide during coagulation does not 
involve a measurable heat effect. The heat effects observed during 
the coagulation of sols of low purity are due to the dilution of the 
ferric chloride and hydrochloric acid contained in the sols, to the 
mixing of these electrolytes with the added coagulating electrolyte, 
and to changes in the adsorption equilibria. J. FS. 


Interfacial Tension. James Ropert Pounp (T., 1923, 123, 
578—599). 


Viscosity, Neutralisation, and Isomorphism. L. J. Simon 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 437—440).—A study of the variation 
in viscosity of solutions of phosphoric acid and arsenic acid during 
their neutralisation by sodium hydroxide shows that the curves 
obtained for the two acids are superposable. The results indicate 
that, in aqueous solution, of the same molecular concentration, 
isomorphous substances modify the viscosity of water at a given 
temperature in the same manner. By isomorphous substances 
is meant those having similar chemical formule, the same crystal- 
line form and showing syn-crystallisation. A study of the chlorides 
of sodium, potassium, rubidium, and ammonium shows that this 
holds good for the last three named, but that for sodium chloride 
there is a marked difference at all temperatures and all concentrations. 


W. G. 


Dissociation Pressures of certain Salt Hydrates by the 
Gas Current Saturation Method. Watrer C. Scuums (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 342—354).—Measurements of the 
dissociation pressures of nine pairs of salt hydrates have been 
made by the gas current saturation method at 25°, and the results 
compared with those obtained by other investigators using the 
same or other methods. The pairs of hydrates examined were 
the mono- and di-hydrates of barium chloride, di- and hexa- 
hydrates of strontium chloride, tri- and penta-hydrates of copper 
sulphate, anhydrous sodium sulphate and the decahydrate, 
hexa- and hepta-hydrates of magnesium, zinc, ferrous, cobalt, and 
nickel sulphates. It is found, contrary to the experience of several 
who have previously used the method, in particular Menzies (A., 1920, 
ii, 738) and Baxter and Lansing (A., 1920, ii, 286), that when suitable 
precautions are taken perfectly trustworthy results are obtained. 
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The necessary precautions concern the size of the saturator con- 
taining the mixture of salt hydrates, the method of measuring the 
total internal pressure, the intimate mixing of the two solid phases, 
the rate of flow of the current of air passing through the apparatus, 
and the weighing of the water taken up by the air. It is shown 
that the objection raised to this method, namely, that insufficient 
time is given for the attainment of an equilibrium, is without 
foundation, since the equilibrium may be reached from both sides. 
No certain relationship has been found to hold between the com- 
position of analogous salt hydrates and their dissociation pressures 
measured at a given temperature, although the influence of such 
factors as atomic volume and valency is admitted. Exception is 
taken to the generalisations of Clark and Buckner (A., 1922, ii, 300) 
connecting the composition of ammines and hydrates with their 
stability, in view of the numerous exceptions found in the literature. 
It is pointed out that much further work is necessary, both in the 
formation and examination of new molecular compounds and in 
showing that numerous assumed compounds have no real existence, 
before any definite relationships can be established. J. F.S. 


Abnormal Osmosis through Collodion Membranes. G. 
PREUNER [with O. Roprr] (Z. Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 54—64).—A 
number of osmosis experiments with dilute solutions of various 
potassium salts are described together with measurements of the 
potential difference at the collodion walls used to separate the dilute 
from the more concentrated solutions. The osmosis is shown 
to reach a maximum value at concentrations between N /256 and 
N/512. It is shown that when a concentrated solution is separated 
from a dilute solution by a collodion membrane a fall of potential 
is brought about by the diffusion, and this drives the solvent from 
the dilute solution to the concentrated solution, and so brings 
about the abnormal osmosis. Since the diffusion potential between 
the walls of the membrane depends on the fall of concentration 
inside the walls of the membrane, it follows that the abnormal 
osmosis is different with rotating membranes than with fixed 
membranes. With fixed membranes and stationary solutions the 
concentration on the surface of the membrane contiguous with the 
dilute solution is much greater than that in other portions of this 
solution. The ratio of the concentration on the two walls of the 
membrane approaches a maximum with increasing concentration 
of the concentrated solution. The maximum is reached at a 
concentration such that with the same concentration on both sides 
of the collodion wall the electro-endosmosis and the electro-adsorp- 
tion potential £ also have their maximum value. This is explained 
if it be assumed that at this concentration the coefficient of diffusion 
is at its minimum. Such an assumption is in keeping with the 
fact that the diffusion potential difference is much greater with 
membranes than without. The electrolyte behaves in the membrane 
as though the migration velocity of the anion, v, is reduced, and 
the more reduced the greater the value of ~. Since in the equation 
for the diffusion potential difference the value of (u— v)/(w + 2) 
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and the ratio of the concentrations, for concentrations in the 
region where the more concentrated solution shows a maximum 
osmotic pressure, decrease in the same way as ¢, the maxima of the 
diffusion potential difference of the abnormal osmosis and the 
electro-endosomosis must lie close together. With rotating 
membranes, the concentrations on the surface of the membrane 
differ only slightly from the concentration in the interior of the 
solution, since there is only a fall of concentration over the very 
thin adhering layer of the solution on the outside of the membrane. 
The diffusion potential difference increases with increasing concen- 
tration of the concentrated solution up to a very high value of this 
concentration. For these reasons, and because of the increased 
pure osmotic action, no maximum of the transport of liquid occurs. 
The maximum of the abnormal osmosis with collodion membranes 
is due to a further cause, if, as is stated by Loeb, it is caused by the 
increase in the diffusion potential difference and the decrease in 
the charge on the membrane with increasing concentration of the 
more concentrated solution. J. F.S. 


Potential Difference occurring in a Donnan Equilibrium 
and the Theory of Colloidal Behaviour. A. V. Huu (Proc. 
Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 102, 705—710).—A theoretical paper in which 
the contention of Loeb (Proteins and the Theory of Colloidal 
Behaviour), that the Donnan membrane equilibrium (A., 1911, ii, 
848) involving the presence of an ion which does not diffuse, is the 
basis of the colloidal properties of a protein solution, is discussed. 
Whilst the possibility of Loeb’s conclusion is admitted, it is pointed 
out that one of the main arguments used in its favour by Loeb is 
incorrect. Loeb shows that the potential difference observed 
experimentally between a protein and a non-protein solution 
separated by a membrane agrees very exactly with that calculated 
from the difference in hydrogen-ion concentrations also observed 
experimentally, and concludes that this supports his hypothesis. 
As a matter of fact, this equality is a necessary and inevitable 
consequence of the manner in which the observations were made and 
of general thermodynamic principles, and its proof is independent 
of any hypothesis of the mechanism by which the potential difference 
is produced. J. F. 8. 


Anomalous Osmosis of Solutions of Electrolytes with 
Colloidal Membranes. I. The Electrical Properties of the 
Membrane System. F. E. Barrett and Dwicut C. CARPENTER 
(J. Physical Chem., 1923, 27, 101—116).—It is shown that in the 
measurement of osmosis in collodion bags as prepared by Loeb 
(A., 1919, ii, 399, 497) an increase in volume of 15% is brought 
about by small heads of solution which causes a considerable error 
in the pressure values obtained. To avoid this source of error, 
the authors have used collodion membranes prepared by Bigelow and 
Gemberling’s method (A., 1907, ii, 933), which they find are uniform 
in thickness and permeability, and by regulating the conditions 
under which they are formed the permeability can be adjusted to 
any particular value. The membranes were mounted in a non- 
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leaking osmotic cell made of two T-shaped glass compartments 
of equal volume, held together by a brass coupling which holds 
the membrane firmly between the two compartments. The osmosis 
values of 1-0, 0-1, 0-01, and 0-001M solutions of hydrochloric acid 
and potassium hydroxide, chloride, sulphate, ferrocyanide, ferri- 
cyanide, carbonate, phosphate, acetate, oxalate, and tartrate, sodium 
chloride, calcium, magnesium, and aluminium chlorides have been 
determined and the maximum potential of each osmotic system 
has been measured at 25°. The sign of the membrane charge has 
been determined by cataphoresis experiments, using finely ground 
suspended membrane material. The data show that the initial 
rate of osmosis bears a definite relationship to the electrical properties 
of the membrane system for practically all the salts examined. 
The anomalous effects obtained with collodion are very similar to 
those obtained with membranes of porcelain, gold beater’s skin, 
calf’s bladder, and parchment paper. The maximal and minimal 
values obtained with these different membranes do not come at 
exactly the same concentrations, but when the results are considered 
in the light of the exact condition of the electrical orientations of 
the different membrane systems, they are found to be closely 
comparable. It is also shown that the anomalous effects are 
somewhat related to a time factor. For example, the data for the 
osmosis of potassium carbonate at the end of a two-hour period, 
when plotted against the logarithm of the concentration, did not 
give an N-shaped curve, whilst the N-shape is pronounced in the 
curve obtained at the end of a twelve-hour osmosis period. This 
makes it appear probable that the process of diffusion is in some way 
responsible for the repressing effects noted at the intermediate 
concentrations. J. F.S. 


Four Laws of the Mutual Influence of Salts on the Solubility. 
P. P. von Wermarn (Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 145—149).—The author 
discusses four laws of mutual influence of salts on solubility and 
shows the importance of these to the behaviour of colloidal solutions. 
The four laws are: (1) Nernst’s law. The solubility of a salt is 
decreased by the presence of a second salt which has a common 
ion with the first. (2) Noyes’slaw. The solubility of a salt increases 
in the presence of a second salt which has no ion in common with 
the first salt. (3) The solubility of a salt in the presence of a 
second salt with a common ion commences to increase from a 
definite concentration of the second salt. The definite concen- 
tration is determined by the nature of the two salts and the solvent, 
and is lower the smaller the power of the solvent to break up the 
complexes formed. (4) When two or more salts are dissolved in 
a given solvent, a competition for the solvent between the salts 
takes place, so that a decrease in the solubility of the salt which 
takes up least of the solvent follows. The existence of the third 
law demands a new statement of Nernst’s law, which is therefore 
now written: The solubility of a salt in the presence of a second 
salt with a common ion decreases when the concentration of the 
second salt does not exceed a definite value. J. F. 8. 
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Relation between Molecular and Crystal Symmetry as 
shown by X-Ray Crystal Analysis. G. SuHearmr (Proc. 
Physical Soc., 1923, 35, 81—100).—A theoretical paper, in which 
the methods of X-ray analysis, the nature of the elementary crystal 
lattice, and the meaning of axes and planes of symmetry in the 
lattice are discussed. It is shown that the methods of X-ray 
analysis enable the number of molecules associated with the unit 
cell to be determined. With the aid of this information an attempt 
is made to connect the symmetry properties of the crystal with this 
number and with the symmetry properties of the molecules from 
which the crystal is formed. The symmetry number for each of the 
thirty-two crystal classes is given, and is shown to mean the mini- 
mum number of asymmetric molecules necessary in the unit cell to 
satisfy the symmetry conditions. The relative orientations and 
positions of these molecules in the cell are discussed. It is suggested 
that this symmetry number is the actual number of molecules in 
the cell when the molecule is asymmetric ; further that, if the mole- 
cule possesses symmetry, this symmetry appears also in the crystal, 
and the number of molecules in the unit cell is obtained by dividing 
the symmetry number of the crystal by the symmetry number of 
the molecule. Evidence is produced in support of these hypotheses, 
and examples are given of their application to inorganic and organic 
crystals. J. F.S. 


Structure of Metal Crystals. Modification of the Powder 
Method of Determining the Structure of Metal Crystals. 
Ek. A. OwEn and G. D. Preston (Proc. Physical Soc., 1923, 35, 
101—108).—Piates of aluminium, iron, copper, lead, and magnesium 
have been examined by means of a Bragg X-ray spectrometer, 
employing radiation from a molybdenum anti-cathode. The 
maxima observed in the spectra are sufficiently intense to measure 
with accuracy, and the crystalline structure of the materials 
examined is readily determined. The following data have been 
obtained : aluminium has a face-centred cubic lattice, the length 
of the side of the unit cube of which is a = 4-041 A. and the number 
of atoms associated with each elementary cube is » = 3-98; iron 
has a centred cubic lattice, n = 2-015 and a = 2-869 A.; copper 
has a face-centred cubic lattice, a = 3-628 A. and x = 4-06; lead also 
has a face-centred cubic lattice, a = 4-983 A. and n = 4-11, and 
magnesium has a hexagonal lattice, the side of the hexagon having 
a mean value a = 3-17 A. and n = 0-98. J. F.S. 


The Mesomorphic State of Matter. G. FrimpEe. (Ann. 
Physique, 1922, [ix], 18, 273—474).—A new classification of liquid 
crystals according to their structure. Matter is capable of existing 
in two forms, neither crystalline nor liquid, for which the new 
designation, the mesomorphic state, is proposed. The first form is 
called the smectic phase, after the soaps which occur in this class, 
and the second, the nematic phase, on account of the linear 
discontinuities which are its principal feature. A short historical 
account of liquid crystals, and a summary of the substances giving 
rise to either or both of the two types are given. 
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The smectic and nematic phases, when they occur together, are 
always separated by a discontinuity, and the former is the phase 
which is stable at the lower temperature. The smectic form is 
always optically positive, but the latter may be divided into two 
classes, nematic proper and cholesteric, according to the sign of the 
rotation. The smectic phase possesses high viscosity and is rigid 
except in the direction of the optical axis, and displacement is accom. 
panied by a change of structure. On the other hand, the nematic type 
is fluid, often more fluid than the liquid, and accommodates itself 
to movements within the film, brownian or otherwise. When the 
smectic phase is not homogeneous, as when the temperature is 
raised, there appears a new structure showing groups of lines which 
are always in the form of focal conics. The conics form groups of 
two, an ellipse and a hyperbola, and the focal groups are often 
systematically arranged inside a polygonal structure. This 
structure is discussed in detail. On cooling from the liquid or 
nematic state, the smectic phase makes its appearance in short rods, 
ornamented by focal groups; the nematic type gives droplets in 
similar circumstances. A magnetic or electric field is without 
action on the smectic phase, whereas the structural lines in the 
nematic phase are oriented so that the optical axis becomes parallel, 
and normal, respectively, to the lines of force. Another point of 
difference between the two forms is the behaviour on transition from 
the crystalline to the mesomorphic state. In both types, the new 
structure is based on the old, but whereas the old surfaces of 
separation of the crystals show focal conics in the smectic phase, the 
division in the nematic type is always absolute. The two kinds of 
complex structure possessed by the latter type are based on threads 
with no characteristic geometric form, and on centres which give 
rise to a spherolytic structure. The cholesteric type, which is 
optically negative, is only a special form of the optically positive 
variety, for there is a gradual change from the optically negative 
class to the normal nematic type. W. E. G. 


The Cholesteric Type of Compounds. Grorcres FRIEDEL 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 475—478).—The addition of very small 
amounts of a cholesteric substance to a substance, such as azoxy- 
anisole or azoxyphenetole, having a nematic phase, impresses on 
the latter the characteristic properties of the cholesteric type. 
If it is admitted that the rotatory power of the cholesteric phase 
is due to a very high torsion round the normal to the positive 
optical axis, then the rotatory power, measured in the normal 
region of the spectrum, should be greater the smaller the torsion. 
This is shown to be the case for mixtures of azoxyanisole and 
cholesteryl acetate. 

From a consideration of the behaviour of mixtures of azoxy- 
anisole or azoxyphenetole or of methylbenzylidenebenzidine with 
colophony, it is shown that the addition, to a nematic substance, 
of any substance having molecular rotatory power gives rise to a 
cholesteric substance in which the two typical structures of this 
form of matter are seen. If the amount of the asymmetric sub- 
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stance exceeds a certain, generally very small, amount the structure 
with planes shows a very strong rotatory power of the type of 
ordinary cholesterol compounds, but if the amount of the asym- 
metric substance tends towards zero, there is a gradual passage 
from the cholesteric to the nematic characteristics. W.G. 


Dielectric Constants of Colloidal Solutions. II. J. ERrura 
(Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 157—163).—A continuation of work previously 
published (A., 1922, ii, 694). The dielectric constant of a number 
of vanadium pentoxide sols has been determined under a variety 
of conditions. It is shown that the constant is increased by passing 
an alternating current through the solution, due to electric coagul- 
ation. Dilution of a sol causes an immediate decrease in the value 
of the dielectric constant, but, on keeping, the value increases 
with time; this is due to the partial solution of the disperse phase. 
Increasing temperature decreases the dielectric constant to an 
amount corresponding with the increase in the molecular motion 
and the degree of dispersion. The dielectric constant increases 
with increasing current strength and increasing wave-length in 
accordance with the increased directing force. Measurements of 
the electrical conductivity of the solutions show that the changes 
observed in the dielectric constant are real and not due to changes 
in the conductivity factor. The importance of the above results 
for the theory of electrical double refraction and anomalous dispersion 
is pointed out. J.F.S. 


The Study of Soap Solutions. J. W. McBain (Rep. Brit. 
Assoc., 1922, 360—361).—A review of the evidence for the existence 
of the ionic micelle and the theories arising therefrom. E. H. R. 


Lyotropic Action in Processes of Solution of Colloids. 
N. P. Peskov (Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 163—-166).—The action of the 
kations, ammonium, lithium, sodium, potassium, rubidium, and 
cesium on the rate solution of arsenic sulphide, gold, and cupric 
sulphide sols in alkaline media has been investigated. It is shown 
in all cases that the lyotropic action of these kations is in the order 
NH,'|H,O|Li’, Na’, K*, Rb’, Cs’. The ammonium ion decreases the 
rate of solution very strongly, whilst the other ions increase it more 
the greater the atomic weight of the element. The effect of adding 
the chlorides of the alkali metals on the time required for the pro- 
duction of the blue colour in mixtures of sodium sulphite, sulphuric 
acid, and iodic acid has also been investigated, and found to have 
in all cases an accelerating action, the order of increasing acceler- 
ation being Li’, Na’, K’, NH,’, Rb’, Cs’. With the exception of 
ammonium, the order is the same as that noted above. Similar 
experiments with coagulated arsenic sulphide and gold gave exactly 
the same order as was obtained with the uncoagulated sols, showing 
that the lyotropic action extends to macro-heterogeneous systems. 
A still coarser system, gold obtained by the reduction of gold 
chloride with hydrogen peroxide, furnished identical results, and 
finally gold powder dissolved more rapidly in the presence of 
rubidium chloride than in pure water. Hence it is shown that the 
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lyotropic action refers only to the solvent, and is manifested with 
all degrees of dispersion of the system. Adsorption only plays 
part in so far as it may displace the action. J.F.S. 


The Effect of Dissolved Substances on the Deposition of 
Colloidal Particles from a Solution by means of an Electric 
Current. Ricuarp D. Kuireman (Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 
272—279).—The addition of 0°1—0°3% of sodium hydroxide, 
silicate, sulphate, phosphate, hydrogen . phosphate or tartrate, 
potassium hydroxide, or tartaric acid to porcelain slip (a colloidal 
solution of clay, flint, and felspar in water) results in the formation 
of a solid instead of a semi-liquid deposit when it is subjected to 
an electric current. The increase in compactness of the deposit, 
obtained on the addition to the slip of one of the substances men- 
tioned, was found to be intimately connected with the increase in 
fluidity of the slip produced by them. In explanation, it is assumed 
that the addition of a small amount of a substance to the slip 
decreases the radii of the spheres of action of the particles, or the 
spheres associated with the particles which do not penetrate into 
each other during their motion of translation. The fact that 
continued addition of the substance first precipitates some of the 
particles, mainly the flint and felspar, and then causes redissolution 
is explained in the same way. The equations of distribution of 
colloidal particles under the action of gravity are obtained. The 
experimental results indicate that the volume of the spheres of 
action of a particle in porcelain slip is about twice the actual volume 
of the particle. A. A. E. 


Ultramicroscopic Method for the Measurement of the 
Velocity of Kataphoresis. H. R. Kruyt and A. E. van ARKEL 
(Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 91—95)—An apparatus is described 
whereby the velocity of kataphoresis of ultramicroscopic particles 
may be measured. From the measurements it is shown that 
the potential at the interface colloid—dispersion medium may be 
calculated. Using this apparatus, the velocity of kataphoresis 
of selenium sols has been determined at distances 0—900 mm. 
from the walls of the containing vessel. The potential at the 
interface is found to be 43 m.-volts. J. F.S. 


Heterogeneous Equilibria between the Chlorides of Cal- 
cium, Magnesium, Potassium, and their Aqueous Solutions. 
I. Wizt1aM Bett LEE and ALFRED CHARLES Ecrrton (T., 1923, 
123, 706—716). 


Equilibria between the Acido- and Aquo-iridiumpent- 
ammines. ArtTHUR B. Lamp and Lawrence T. FaArrRHALL 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 378—395).—Slight modifications 
have been made in Palmaer’s method of preparing iridiumpentam- 
mine salts; these modifications give purer products and are more 
convenient (A., 1896, ii, 179). Chloropentammineiridium chloride 
has been shown to undergo no appreciable decomposition in aqueous 
solution at 100°. The velocity of transformation of chloro-, bromo-, 
iodo-, and nitrato-pentammines into the corresponding aquammines 
and vice versa has been measured at 95°, and in the case of the 
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bromo-ammines at 80°. All these transformations have been 
found to follow the course of a unimolecular reaction, and their 
velocity constants have been found to have the same relative 
magnitudes as the corresponding constants of the cobaltammines. 
The equilibria reached in these transformations have been in- 
vestigated analytically. For this purpose, the method of McLean 
and Van Slyke (A., 1915, ii, 479) has been carefully studied and 
still further refined. The values for the equilibrium concentrations, 
thus found, are shown to be substantially in agreement with those 
calculated from the velocity measurements, and similar to those of 
corresponding equilibria among cobaltammines. They are all, 
however, markedly displaced from the aquo-side of the reaction, 
as compared with the corresponding cobaltammines. The values 
for the concentrations found in the bromo-bromide equilibrium 
have been shown to agree reasonably well with the requirements of 
an empirical equation similar to that found for the cobaltammines. 
This equation has the form [Cz—C,]°“*/Cp=K, where Cz and 
Cp represent the total concentration of aquo- and acido-salts, 
respectively. The conclusion has therefore been drawn that, whilst 
the exchange of the central cobalt atom for an iridium atom in the 
ammines considered has produced a general displacement in the 
velocity and equilibria constants, it has produced no relative 
displacements. J.F.S. 


Dynamics of the Formation of Nitriles from Acid Anhy- 
drides and Amides. IV. Investigation of the Reaction 
between Acetamide and Benzoic Anhydride by Phase Rule 
Methods. Ropert Kremann, ALois AUER, VIKTOR OSWALD, 
and ALFRED Zorr (Monaish., 1923, 43, 345—358).—The inter- 
action of equimolecular quantities of acetamide and benzoic an- 
hydride proceeds according to the simple equation : CH,*CO-NH,+- 
(C,H;-CO),0 == CH,°CN+2C,H;°CO,H, no side-reaction (to pro- 
duce acetylbenzoylimide) occurring (cf. A., 1922, ii, 748). The 
reaction was followed by the method previously employed by the 
author. The formation of an equimolecular compound (cf. this 
vol., i, 336) between acetamide and benzoic anhydride, melting 
at a temperature (84°) at which these two substances interact 
rapidly, caused difficulty in obtaining accurately the first few 
points on the temperature-freezing point curve. Other difficulties 
arose from the volatility of acetonitrile. The reaction studied is 
reversible, equilibrium (at 98°) being reached at 69° conversion 
from left to right of the.above equation. The formation of the 
compound between acetamide and benzoic anhydride is thought 
to explain the fact that, from the results of the present investig- 
ation, benzoic anhydride appears to be a less effective dehydrating 
agent than acetic anhydride, whereas other results point to the 
contrary conclusion (cf. following abstract). E. E. T. 


Dynamics of the Formation of Nitriles from Acid Amides 
and Anhydrides. V. The Study of the Reaction :1 Benzoic 
Anhydride+ 2 Acetic Acid == 2 Benzoic Acid+1 Acetic 
Anhydride. Ropert KremMann and WILHELM ROsLER (Monatsh., 
1923, 43, 359—365).—The reaction studied proceeds from left to 
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right (at 77°5°) to the extent of about 65%, giving a reaction con. 
stant K=—6°4. The reaction was studied by the usual method 
(freezing-point determinations at intervals, with subsequent refer. 
ence to a freezing-point curve obtained from known mixtures, etc.), 
and it is shown that although, undoubtedly, two side reactions, 
producing the mixed anhydride, occur, these do not affect, to 
any extent, the figures given above for the main — _— 


The Conditions of Reaction of Hydrogen with Sulphur. 
I. Direct Union. Ronatp GrorGE WREYFORD NoRRISH and 
Eric KrigutTtey Ripxar (T., 1923, 123, 696—705). 


The Propagation of Flame in Complex Gaseous Mixtures. 
V. The Interpretation of the Law of Speeds. WiutLian 
PayMan (T., 1923, 123, 412—420). 


The Rate of Detonation in Complex Gaseous Mixtures. 
Witi1am Payman and Nogex SrantEy Watts (T., 1923, 123, 
420—426). 


The Effect of Pressure on the Limits of Inflammability 
of Mixtures of the Paraffin Hydrocarbons with Air. Wu£I.LiAm 
PayMAN and RicHaRD VERNON WHEELER (T., 1923, 123, 426— 
434). 


A Simple Form of Apparatus for Observing the Rate 
of Reaction between Gases and Liquids, and its Use for 
Determining the Rate of Solution of Oxygen by Water under 
Different Conditions of Mixing. H. G. Becker (Phil. Maq., 
1923, [vi], 45, 581—592).—The principle on which the apparatus is 
based depends on the changes in pressure which occur when a 
liquid is placed in contact with a closed volume of gas. The 
measurements of the absorption of oxygen were made with a 
suspension of ferrous hydroxide in water. Five different rates of 
stirring of the water were employed, ranging from zero to 1000 
revolutions per minute. The process of adsorption followed a 
linear law showing that the deoxygenation of the water was com- 
plete in a few seconds. The rate of solution per unit area increases 
rapidly with increase in the rate of stirring, and tends to a maximum 
as the higher rates are reached. Gentle stirring of the under layers 
of the water increases the rate of solution as much as twenty-fold 
compared with stationary water. When in the quiescent state, the 
rate of solution of a gas by a liquid is liable to sudden unaccount- 
able changes. The maximum rate of solution attained in these 
experiments was 0-0016 c.c. per min.,.which was about half that 
obtained by another method, previously reported (cf. A., 1919, 
ii, 510). W. E. G. 


The Velocity of the Absorption of Carbon Dioxide by 
Ammoniacal Solutions. Pavut Riou (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 
581—583).—The influence of varying amounts of sodium and 
ammonium chlorides and sodium hydrogen carbonate on the 
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absorption of carbon dioxide by ammonium carbonate solutions 
was studied, and the results obtained are expressed by curves 
showing the c.c. of gas absorbed per second per sq. cm. of surface 
by ammonium carbonate solutions containing 0-04 g. mol. per 
100 c.c. in presence of varying concentrations of the other salts. 
Sodium and ammonium hydrogen carbonates have the greatest 
retarding influence on the absorption, and ammonium chloride the 
least at 20°. The influence of temperature on the absorption in 
presence of ammonium and sodium chloride at different concen- 
trations is also shown. With decreasing concentrations the maximum 
absorption velocity is displaced slightly on the temperature axis, 
being at about 20° with 0-5 g. mol. NH,Cl per 100 c.c. and 35° 
with 0-1 g. mol. per 100 c.c. The maximum with sodium chloride 
solutions lies at about 50°. G. F. M. 


The Antagonistic Action of Ions. H. Wasti (Biochem. Z., 
1922, 134, 131—138).—The influence of the anions of various 
potassium salts on the time which elapses before the blue colour 
of starch iodide appears in the reaction between iodic acid and 
sulphurous acid (Landolt’s reaction) has been studied. The results 
confirm Berczeller’s observations that the reaction is accelerated 
by the anions in the order I1>Br>Cl>NO,>SQ,. Sulphate is 
antagonistic to chloride, bromide, or iodide, the latter accelerating 
the reaction, the former retarding it. H. K. 


The Velocity with which Carbon Monoxide Displaces 
Oxygen from Combination with Hemoglobin. I. H. Harr- 
npGE and F. J. W. Roveuton (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [B], 94, ((B], 


662), 336—367).—The reaction CO+0,Hb == 0,+COHb is a 
reversible one, and the equilibrium constant has a value in light differ- 
ent from that in darkness. On this circumstance are based two 
methods for measuring the velocity constant of the reaction, a 
determination difficult to carry out directly as equilibrium is attained 
very quickly. In the first method, hemoglobin solution con- 
taining oxygen and carbon monoxide flows through two glass 
tubes in series, one illuminated and the other in darkness. Measure- 
ments ‘are made of the percentage of oxyhemoglobin and carboxy- 
hemoglobin at various points in the illuminated tube by means of 
the reversion spectroscope (Hartridge, this vol., ii, 105). If the 
tate of flow is known, the time taken to reach the various points 
at which measurements have been made can be calculated; and 
hence the velocity constant of the reaction found. The second 
method consists in interrupting the illumination of the hemoglobin 
contained in a trough, and measuring accurately the time taken 
for the change towards the new equilibrium to proceed a certain 
distance, as indicated by analysis by the reversion spectroscope. 
The values of &, the equilibrium constant, obtained by the two 
methods at_16° are 0-55 and 0-42, respectively, the difference: being 
within the experimental error. The mean temperature coefficient 
a8 obtained by the two methods is 2-5, and log & is approximately 
inversely proportional to the temperature. | W. 0. K. 
VOL..CXXIV. Ii. d 
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The Decomposition of Formic Acid by Sulphuric Acid, 
Ernest R. Scuterz (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 447—455)— 
A study of the velocity of decomposition of formic acid by sulphuric 
acid, of different concentrations, at temperature intervals of 10° 
from 15° to 45°. The reaction is unimolecular and probably one 
of dehydration. The addition of small amounts of water to the 
reaction mixture markedly decreases the velocity of the reaction 
which, however, increases rapidly with rise in temperature. There 
is a marked irregularity in the temperature coefficients of the 
reaction for 91-8% sulphuric acid. The presence of copper, silver, 
potassium, sodium, or mercurous sulphates causes only a slight 
retardation of the reaction. Acetone and acetic acid act as inert 
diluents but hydrochloric acid increases the velocity of the reaction 
considerably. W. G. 


Hydrolysis of Methyl o-Nitrobenzoate in Acid Solution. 
GERALD EK. K. Brancu and Donaxtp 8. McKuirrrick (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 321—327).—The rate of hydrolysis of methyl 
benzoate and methyl o-nitrobenzoate, the rate of esterification of 
o-nitrobenzoic acid, and the position of the equilibrium in each 
case has been determined under the same conditions. The reaction 
mixtures contained 60° of methyl alcohol, 40% of water, 0-25N- 
sulphuric acid, and 0-1104 g.-mols. per litre of organic acid or ester. 
It is found that the equilibrium for the unsubstituted and the 
substituted compound lies at practically the same point. The 
esterification is found to be of a higher order than the corresponding 
hydrolysis. The rate of hydrolysis of methyl benzoate is found to 
be twenty times as great as that of methyl o-nitrobenzoate. This 
result is at variance with the results obtained by Kellas (A., 1898, 
i, 96) for alkaline solutions. The discrepancy is explained by assum- 
ing the reactions to be preceded by complex formation between the 
ester and the hydrogen- or hydroxyl-ion. As is to be expected, the 
nitro-group favours the formation of the complex with the hydroxyl- 
ion and the dissociation of that with the hydrogen-ion, and conse- 

uently accelerates the reactions in alkaline solution but retards 
those in acid solution. J.#.5. 


Enzymatic Hydrolysis of Alkyl Glucosides. Determin- 
ation of some Molecular Weights. H. Contin and (MLL2) 
A. CHaupun (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 440—442).—When to a 
given weight of a glucoside increasing amounts of a preparation 
of emulsin are added the weight of dextrose liberated in twenty- 
four hours gradually increases to a maximum beyond which any 
further addition of the enzyme does not cause any increase in the 
amount of dextrose liberated. In the cases of methyl, propyl, 
isopropyl, butyl, and isobutyl glucosides it is shown that the volumie 
of the given enzyme preparation required to give the maximum 
hydrolysis in twenty-four hours is, within the limits of error of 
the éxperiment, inversely proportional to the molecular weight 
of the glucoside. W. G.. 
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Dependence of the Velocity of Coagulation of Suspensoids 
on the Temperature. W. W. LuprsscuKin (Kolloid Z., 1923, 
32, 166—167).—The temperature coefficient of the rate of coagul- 
ation of denatured albumin, arsenic trisulphide, and lecithin in the 
presence of alkali salts has been determined. The value of the 
coefficient in the case of arsenic sulphide is the smallest and is the 
same as that of the salt diffusion. Lecithin has a somewhat greater 
coefficient whilst that of albumin is greatest and has a value 
approximating to that of a chemical reaction. J. F.S. 


Mechanism of the Catalysis of Hydrogenation by Nickel. 
MarrLAND C. BosweLu (Z'rans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 1922, 16, 
III, 1—25) —By a quantitative study of the reduction of nickel 
oxide by hydrogen, and of the catalysis of the hydrogenation of 
ethylene by partially reduced nickel oxide, it is shown that oxygen 
necessarily present in a normal nickel catalyst exists partly in the 
form of nickel oxide in the interior of the catalyst particles and 
partly as negatively charged hydroxyl groups together with positively 
charged hydrogen on the surface nickel of the particles. Hydrogen 
absorbed during the reduction of nickel oxide, exists on the nickel 
surfaces with both positive and negative changes. The structure 


of the catalyst is represented by (NiO),,Ni (HOHHOH . .) and 
the catalysis 7 the aeegnaiion of ones by the following : 


(l) (NiO),,Ni(HOHHOH . . . .)-+-C,H (HE) — (NiO)..Ni(HOH) 
+ GH, + HO. = @) " (Ni0),Ni (HOHHOH) + (HE) nail 
(NiO)..Ni(HOHHH) + H,0. (3) (NiO),,Ni(HOHHH) —> 


(Ni0),_,,Ni(HOH) +H,0. A fourth reaction representing the 
mechanism of hydrogen absorption also occurs, and involves the 
addition of positive and negative hydrogen-ions derived from neutral 
hydrogen molecules to the complex on the right-hand side of 
reaction (1) to form the complex on the left-hand side of reaction (3). 
Of these reactions, (1) is very fast and (2) and (3) are very slow. 
The latter pair also represents the reactions occurring on continued 
reduction of nickel oxide by hydrogen. Finally, by such reduction all 
hydroxyl groups on the surface are removed and only absorbed 


hydrogen with positive and negative charges remains. 
J. 8. G. 7. 


The Catalytic Decomposition of Formic Acid in Acetic 
Anhydride. Ernest R. Scurerz (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
45, 155-468). —Sulphuric, nitric, hydrochloric, hydrofluoric, phos- 
phoric, and oxalic acids act as catalysts in the decomposition of 
formic acid in acetic anhydride, but owing to side reactions it is 
not possible to obtain quantitative data. Tertiary bases cause a 
similar catalytic decomposition and the velocity of decomposition 
corresponds roughly with the basicity of the base. A weak base 
like caffeine does not cause decomposition. Velocity constants 
have been determined for a number of bases at 50°. The reaction . 
9—2 
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is one of the first order and the velocity increases with the con. 
centration of the catalyst. The decomposition by pyridine proceeds 
with different velocities in different solvents such as benzene, 
toluene, acetone, carbon tetrachloride, nitrobenzene, ethyl, amy] 
and isobutyl alcohols, amyl acetate, and benzaldehyde. Acetic 
acid has an inhibitory effect on the catalysis by brucine, strychnine, 
and morphine, but not on the catalysis by pyridine. This inhibitory 
effect may be used as a quantitative method for estimating acetic 
acid in its anhydride. In two cases, the joint effect of two bases 
was the sum of their separate effects. The author suggests a 
possible mechanism for the reaction by the formation of an inter. 
mediate compound. W. G. 


The Constitution of the Atom. A. ReycuieR (Bull. Soc. 
chim. Belg., 1922, 31, 411—417; cf. A., 1922, ii, 279).—The author's 
previous formula for the calculation of atomic weights from atomic 
numbers, A=2N+6N?, is now derived from theoretical consider. 
ations, and it is shown that the atomic radii of the elements of the 
helium group deduced by extrapolation from Bragg’s crystal 
measurements are proportional to the cube roots of their atomic 
numbers. From a consideration of the energy changes involved when 
an electron is transferred from one shell to another, the author is 
able to derive Moseley’s frequency formula, v =const.(1/m?— 
1 /n?)(N —b)?. H. H. 


The Structure of the Atomic Nucleus. W. van prER Bere 
(Chem. Weekblad, 1923, 20, 54—58).—A critical discussion of 
the results of Harkins (A., 1922, ii, 172). The packing effect 
of four protons in the helium nucleus corresponds with a loss 
of mass of 0°032 on the mass 4032, or about 0°8%; a loss of 
mass is to be expected from the theory of relativity. The deduc- 
tions of Lunn are criticised as being based on the assumption that 
Coulomb’s law is valid within the nucleus, and as ignoring differences 
in mass due to the velocity of the nucleus. 

The velocity required in an «-particle to disintegrate a helium 
nucleus is calculated as more than one-eighth the velocity of light; 
the fastest «-particle, that projected by radium C, has a velocity 
one-fifteenth that of light. The 8-particle has a velocity approach- 
ing that of light, but its mass is insufficient; neither has any known 
electro-magnetic radiation a frequency high enough to effect the 
disintegration. Since there is no measurable loss of weight in the 
formation of carbon, oxygen, and heavier atoms from 5$-particles, 
it should be possible to disintegrate these by bombardment. 

From a consideration of the atoms of low atomic weight, up to 
calcium, it appears that where elements of uneven atomic number 
contain, in addition to «-particles, both external and internal 
(binding) electrons, the stable configuration is n«-particles with 
three protons and two external electrons. No stable configuration 
can be formed from two helium nuclei. It is clear that for the 
lighter elements, those having an even atomic number are much 
more stable than those having an odd atomic number, whilst the 
heavier elements are much less stable than the lighter. S. I. L. 
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The Number of Radiating Atoms of Various Dimensions 
within Gaseous Hydrogen, from the Point of View of Bohr’s 
Atom Model. P. Lasargv (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 4830— 
432)—On the Rutherford—Bohr theory, the radius of an electronic 
orbit moving round a hydrogen atom is given by a=h?r/4r?me?. 
Qn account of the mutual influence of the electric fields of the 
atoms, r cannot exceed 15, and thus the dimensions of the orbits 
will range between 2a=1'1x10°§ cm. (r=1) to 247°510°§ cm. 
(=15). In star spectra, however, the existence of atoms with an 
electronic orbit of the order 33 is indicated. Calculations are 
made from the energy of definite spectral lines of the relative 
number of atoms of hydrogen gas possessing electron orbits of the 
different orders. Most of the electrons causing the radiation spring 
over from the third orbit to the second, and the quantity springing 
over from the fourth orbit to the second equals only 25% of the 
frst quantity. Those from the fifth to the second orbit are only 
17% of the number from the third to the second. Thus the quantity 
of springing electrons decreases with the distance of the electrons 
from the centre. W. E. G. 


Compressibility, Internal Pressure, and Atomic Mag- 
nitudes. THEODORE W. Ricuarps (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
45, 422437).—A theoretical paper in which the respective bulks 
of the elements in combination have been evaluated from consider- 
ations of the compressibilities of the individual elements and the 
contraction which occurs during combination. With the help of 
Bridgman’s accurately determined pressure volume curves for 
potassium and sodium (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1922, 8, 361) and the 
author’s own earlier results of the compressibilities of bromine and 
chlorine (A., 1922, ii, 42), extrapolated by careful study of the 
nature of the curves [for which surprisingly concordant equations 
of the type (p-+P)(v—B)=K are derived], the values of the internal 
pressures existing in these salts, as well as the relative volumes of 
the components and the atomic diameters in combination, were 
calculated. J. F.S. 


The Influence of the Atomic Nucleus on Valency, 
Orientation, and the Induced Polarity of Atoms. HrrpBert 
Henstock (Chem. News, 1923, 126, 129—135).—A theoretical 
paper in which the alternate polarity of a chain of atoms is ascribed 
to a rotation of the nuclei and the inner electrons of the atoms. 
The nucleus of an atom is assumed to be a dipolar sphere, with the 
inner electrons situated at or near the poles, and according to 
the direction of the dipole within the atom, the valeney bond will 
be either positive or negative. A strong outside influence may 
rotate the nucleus of a key atom, thus determining its polarity and 
inducing an opposite arrangement in a neighbouring atom. This 
in turn will determine the orientation of the next atom and so give 
rise to alternate polarity. The relationship between electrovalence 
and covalence is discussed. W. E. G. | 


Method of Representing Co-ordinated Compounds. T. M. 
Lowry (Chemistry and Industry, 1923, 42, 224—225).—The dis- 
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advantages of the conventional representation of the stereoiso. 
merism of co-ordinated compounds, e.g., potassium cobaltinitrite or 
cobalthexammine chloride, by a square pierced by an axis of 
fourfold symmetry, as suggested by Werner, or by the crystallo. 
graphic projection of an octahedron, are briefly referred to. Altern. 
atively the author suggests that such stereoisomerism should be 
graphically represented by the plane diagram of an octahedron 
obtained by drawing the customary hexagonal representation of 
the benzene ring, and joining the 2: 4:6 positions by full straight 
lines, and, if desired, joining the 1 : 3: 5 positions by dotted straight 


lines thus : The usefulness of this method of represent- 


ation is illustrated by diagrams showing the enantiomorphism of 

the different types of compounds to which Werner attributed 

asymmetry. More especially it is pointed out that enantiomorphs 

exhibiting optical activity, and in which three identical bivalent 

radicles are associated with a single atom of metal, can be readily 

depicted by using the two variants of Kekulé’s formule. ie oe 
_ 8. G. T. 


Change of Water of Hydration into Adsorbed Water during 
the Mechanical Subdivision of Crystal Hydrates. T. Haci- 
waRA (Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 154—156)—Weimarn has previously 
stated that the affinity of a substance for its water of crystallisation 
decreases as the size of the particles diminish. With the object 
of testing this statement, the author has determined the amount of 
water which the hydrate Al,0,,3H,O will retain at various temper- 
atures in ordinary circumstances, and how this amount is affected 
by grinding the alumina with four times its weight of quartz. The 
experimental results show that Weimarn’s hypothesis is in keeping 
with the facts, for example after heating a specimen of Al,0,,3H,0 
at 180° for five hours the material still retained 2°82 molecules of 
water, whilst heating the finely ground material at the same 
temperature for four hours removed all the water but 0°99 mol. 
per mol. J.F.S. 


Lecture Experiment Demonstrating Adsorption. H. G. 
TANNER (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 487—438).—A quantity 
of a solution of malachite green oxalate is poured into a clean beaker 
and immediately poured away. The beaker is then washed with 
large volumes of water. Then a few c.c. of water are poured into 
it, shaken round the walls, and poured into a test-tube. The 
solution is quite colourless. A few c.c. of glacial acetic acid are 
next added to the beaker, shaken round the walls, and poured 
into a test-tube. The solution in this case is distinctly green, due 
to malachite-green which has been adsorbed on the walls of the 
beaker and dissolved in the acetic acid. J. F.S. 
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Inorganic Chemistry. 


ltern. § Preparation of Active Hydrogen. Y. VENKATARMAIAH (J. 
ld be § Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 261—264).—An active form of hydrogen, 
edron § which will react with cold sulphur to produce hydrogen sulphide 
on of § may be produced by the continuous burning of oxygen in hydrogen, 
aight § by the surface combustion of hydrogen and oxygen on a platinum 
aight § surface, and_by a high tension arc in hydrogen between silver 
electrodes. When gold or platinum electrodes were used in place 
of silver electrodes in the last method, no active hydrogen, as 
tested by the non-formation of hydrogen sulphide, was obtained. 
sent- § The author considers that the failure in this case is due to the 
adsorption of the gas by the thin film of these metals which is 
deposited on the walls of the reaction vessel during the experiment. 
m of § Success in all the experiments depends on the amas a being 


uted kept low. 
rphs Ethyl Alcohol as a Stabiliser for Hydrogen Peroxide. 
alent § (Mme) Lisrevici-Dracanescu (Bul. Soc. Chim. Romdnia, 1922, 4, 
adily § 65—68).—Ethyl alcohol is a satisfactory stabiliser for hydrogen 
zene, § peroxide. Added in the proportion of 10% to hydrogen peroxide 
T. of 10 vols. strength, a diminution of only about 0°3% was observed 
ri after four months with a sample stored in open glass bottles and 
4 exposed to sunlight, and only 0°1% in closed coloured glass bottles. 
 § To effect the same stabilisation with “ perhydrol,” the addition 


ma of 30% of ethyl alcohol was necessary. G. F. M. 


yject The Magneto-chemical Effect. IV. A. N. ScuTrscHuKAREV 
it of § (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1918, 50, 109—122).—Chlorine, produced 
per- § by the electrolysis of barium or cesium chlorides in a magnetic 
cted § field, disintegrates, giving rise to positive particles, having a mass 
The § of about 0-013 that of a hydrogen atom, and to negative particles 
ping J Which are shown to be ordinary electrons. This decomposition 
H,0 § is explained as being due to the effect of the magnetic field on the 
s of § chlorine produced under conditions of changed valency. R. T. 


ame Reaction between Silver Perchlorate and Iodine: Chlorine 
nol. § Tetra-oxide. M. Gomprera (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 
>. 398—421).—An investigation of the action of iodine and bromine 
G, § on dry silver perchlorate in anhydrous solvents has been carried 

tity F out with the object of ascertaining whether a substance of the 
formula (Cl1O,)z could be prepared. The reaction 2AgCl0,+I,= 

ith § 2AgI-+2(ClO,) —+ (ClO,)z is found to take place in ethereal solu- 
nto @ tion, but in this case there is a very small amount of a labile iodine 
The @ compound also formed, which is assumed to be iodine tetra-oxide, 
are § produced according to the equation ClO,+I —> 10,+Cl. This 
red § Jodine compound is very unstable and decomposes readily into 
iodine and oxygen, so that a solution of pure chlorine tetra-oxide 
the § in ether is readily obtained. It was found advisable in the pre- 
: paration to use solutions not exceeding 0°1N. With solutions of 
this concentration, the properties of the new oxide have been 
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investigated. The substance is colourless, and is stable in ether 
solution. It does not volatilise in the ether vapour. It is probably 
bimolecular, (C10,).._ The chemical activity of the substance would 
indicate that there is a considerable dissociation into single mole. 
cules, but this point has not been investigated. It is readily 
hydrolysed, yielding ultimately perchloric acid as the only product, 
but reasons are given for assuming that the primary course of the 
reaction with water is 2C10,+_H,O=HCIO,+HO-Cl0,. It liberates 
iodine from iodides, but not in equivalent amount. It reacts 
quantitatively with zinc and magnesium, forming perchlorates; 
with iron, tin, and copper, forming salts of the metal of lower and 
higher valency. It acts slowly and incompletely on cadmiun, 
bismuth, and silver. Ethereal solutions of anhydrous perchloric 
acid and ethyl perchlorate have been submitted to the tests which 
are characteristic of chlorine tetra-oxide and found to respond to 
them in a manner entirely different from chlorine tetra-oxide. 


J. F.S. 


Atomic Weight of Selenium. P. Bruytants and J. Dov. 
DEYNE (Bull. Acad. roy. Belg., 1922, [v], 8, 3887—405).—A previous 
determination was made in 1912 (A., 1913, ii, 500) and gave the 
figure 79°18. The weight of a normal litre of hydrogen selenide 
has been determined at pressures of 1, 0°6, and 0°3 atmosphere, 
the three values being, respectively, 3°6721, 3°65732, and 3°64407 g. 
The atomic weight of selenium is calculated, making use, in con- 
nexion with the compressibility values, of the two methods recom. 
mended by Guye (A., 1919, ii, 318), and taking the weight of a 
normal litre of oxygen as 1°4289 (Moles and Gonsalez, A., 1921, 
ii, 546). The difference between the new value of the atomic 
weight, 79°37, and that previously obtained is due to three causes: 
(a) The divergence of the compressibility between 0 and 1 atmo- 
sphere A,’ is, by Guye’s method, 001083, whilst the value of A,’ 
calculated from direct measurements of pv at different pressures 
and using Berthelot’s formula is 0°01302. Guye’s method is pre- 
ferable, owing to the high compressibility of hydrogen selenide. 
(6) The 1912 determinations of compressibility (from measurements 
of pv) give A,’ 001191, the density figures giving A,’ 0°01083. 
(c) In 1912, the local value of g was not known, this difficulty 
being surmounted by actually determining the weight of a normal 
litre of oxygen. 

These three causes of difference all act in the same direction. 
The above figure (79°37) will therefore be subject to further correction 
when new data (for compressibility and weight of normal litre of 
hydrogen selenide) are available. 

The paper contains a very complete table of vapour pressure 
measurements from t—78°01° (p 82°89 mm.) to t—20°77° (p 1799°0 
mm.). From these results, the following constants are obtained : 
b. p.—41°2°/760 mm.; triple point at p 203°3 mm., t—65°9°; mole- 
cular latent heat of vaporisation at —41‘2°, 2 4:76. The boiling 
points of hydrogen selenide and carbon disulphide give a constant 
T',/T, ratio between pressures of 230 and 1550 mm. E. E. T. 
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Catalysis in Homogeneous Gas Reactions: (I) The 
Catalysis of Formation of Nitrosyl Chloride by means of 
Bromine. A. Kiss (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 112—144).— 
The preparation of nitrosyl chloride by combination of nitric oxide 
and chlorine in presence of bromine takes place with preliminary 
formation of nitrosyl bromide. Measurements of the velocity of 
reaction between nitrosyl bromide and chlorine were carried out 
at temperatures ranging from 0° to 100° and show the reaction to 
be a clean, rapid gas reaction of the third order. It is accelerated 
by the presence of water vapour, although water does not act as 
a catalyst in the reaction between nitric oxide and chlorine at 
18°. The formation of nitrosyl chloride either directly or through 
the intermediate stage of nitrosyl bromide is not affected by light; 
the direct formation is stimulated by the catalytic effect of a rough 
surface. The reaction velocity is not affected by the presence of 
hydrogen chloride or carbon dioxide and if light is excluded both 
hydrogen and carbon monoxide are without effect. In the case 
of the reaction between nitrosyl bromide and chlorine, no alteration 
is brought about by carbon dioxide. H. J. E. 


A Low Temperature Electrolyte. Wortu H. RopEBUSH 
and THEODORE O. YnTEMA (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 332— 
337).—When nitric oxide and hydrogen chloride mixtures are 
submitted to the temperature of liquid air an intensely purple 
coloured solid is produced. This solid melts to a purple liquid, 
which between the temperatures 120° K. and 130° K. has a specific 
conductivity of more than 10 ohms, a value which is about the 
same as that of 0°01N-potassium chloride solution. Attempts to 
ascertain the composition of this substance were unsuccessful, but 
it is shown that the vapour pressure of nitric oxide from the purple 
solid is not appreciably less than that of pure liquid nitric oxide. 
This indicates that the complex is an exceptionally unstable one. 
The range over which it exists is small, being roughly between 
120° K. and 130°K. It is suggested that the complex is of the form 
[NOH]*Cl-, and that it is one of the type of compounds containing 
an odd number of electrons and therefore, according to Lewis’s 
hypothesis (A., 1916, ii, 310), is highly coloured. J. F. S. 


Behaviour of Phosphoric Oxide towards Water. A 
Direct Method for the Preparation of Tetraphosphoric Acid. 
M. A. Rakusin and A. A. ARsENEgEV (Chem. Zig., 1923, 47, 195).— 
After the violent reaction resulting from the addition of phosphoric 
oxide to water and formation of orthophosphoric acid has subsided, 
further quantities are gradually added until the amount reaches 
about 520% of the water present. After keeping for five days, 
crystals of tetraphosphoric acid, H,P,0,,, separate from the syrupy 
liquid. This acid has previously only been prepared in the form 
of its salts. It melts at 34°, and has d!® 1°8886. G. F. M. 


The Solubility of Phosphoric Oxide in Ethyl and Methyl 
Alcohols. M. A. Raxusin and A. A. Arszenfrv (Chem. Zig., 
1923, 47, 178). Phosphoric oxide dissolves readily to the extent 
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of 60% in ethyl and methyl alcohols with the development of heat, 
Considerably greater quantities of the oxide dissolve in the resulting 
liquids, on continued stirring and heating, up to 295 g. in the case 
of methyl alcohol giving a liquid of d'5 15437 and up to 258 g. in 
the case of ethyl alcohol giving a liquid of d151-5894. These liquids 
react acid and do not boil on adding water, or give a precipitate 
with silver nitrate solution. 

Phosphoric oxide causes phenol, menthol, and similar substances 
to dissolve in chloroform without apparently entering into any 
reaction with them. If the solutions are left for several days and 
the chloroform is then removed by a current of dry air, the phos- 
phoric oxide and the phenol are recovered unchanged. A. R. P. 


Studies in Hypophosphorous Acid. V. Its Reaction with 
Silver Nitrate. Atec Duncan MircHE i (T., 1923, 123, 629— 
635). 


Reducing Action of Arsenious Acid. Moritz Koun 
(Monatsh., 1923, 43, 367—371).—Silver nitrate is completely 
reduced to metallic silver in ammoniacal solution by arsenious acid, 
which is oxidised to arsenic acid. The reduction is not affected 
by the addition of neutral salts such as sodium nitrate or sulphate, 
but is hindered by ammonium sulphate, which causes a decrease 
in the concentration of hydroxyl-ions. The reduction of cupric 
sulphate by arsenious acid in presence of aqueous ammonia is not 
influenced by neutral salts such as potassium chloride or nitrate. 

E. E. T. 


Phosphorescent Boric Acid. Erich TirepE and ALFRzD 
Racoss (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 655—666; cf. Tiede, A., 1921, ii, 75; 
Tiede and Wulff, A., 1922, ii, 245).—It has been shown previously 
that intense phosphorescence is produced by the presence of certain 
organic substances in partly dehydrated boric acid. It is now 
found that similar products can be derived from boric acid and 
from completely dehydrated boron trioxide. Products derived from 
boric acid are obtained by crystallising the acid from water or 
acetone containing a small amount of the desired organic substance, 
e.g., terephthalic acid, whereas those from boron trioxide are 
prepared by drying a mixture of hydrated boric acid and the 
required impurity over phosphoric oxide at 200°. Since boric acid 
readily becomes “infected” by the organic impurities present in 
the air, it is necessary to work under particular conditions which 
are described in detail in the original. Phosphorescence is excited 
by exposure to the light of a mercury lamp or iron-carbon arc; it 
does not generally persist during more than two minutes, the 
greatest diminution in intensity being observed during the first 
thirty seconds. 

The activating effect of a large number of organic compounds 
has been examined. Aliphatic compounds do not exert an appre- 
ciable effect unless they have become decomposed to some extent. 
The presence of an aromatic nucleus or condensed system appears 
to be necessary. The colour of the emitted light depends almost 
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heat, Bentirely on the nucleus which is present, with increasing complexity 
ulting fof which it is displaced towards the red. The presence of substi- 
© case Biuents greatly influences the intensity, but not the colour of the 
}g.in Bemitted light. Two substituents present simultaneously have their 
quids § maximum action when in the para-position to one another, their 
pitate Fminimum effect in the ortho-position. Saturated side chains, 

hydroxyl, and sulphonyl groups are feebly activating, the amino- 
ances § croup is inactive by reason of salt formation, and carboxyl greatly 
’ any Bincreases the brightness, particularly in the presence of a second 
3 and carboxyl or of one of the feebly activating groups. Coloured sub- 
phos. ff stances seldom excite emission. Chlorinated compounds cause an 
P. extraordinary shortening of the period of phosphorescence. The 


presence of bromine, iodine, or the nitro-group inhibits phos- 
phorescence. 

Both physical and chemical examinations lead to the conclusion 
that the organic molecule is to be regarded as causative of the 
luminescence, and that the boric acid provides the necessary 


OHN 
tely fj physical conditions. The presence of compounds derived from 
ucid, §j boric acid and the organic component is in many cases possible 


and probable, but these substances, e.g., triphenyl borate and 
tri-8-naphthyl borate, are not in themselves phosphorescent. 

The physical characteristics of boric acid phosphors have been 
described in detail by Tomaschek (A., 1922, ii, 763). It is, however, 


ri 
ae pointed out that the absorption spectra of organic substances in 
te. boric acid are similar to those in alcohol, and that phosphorescence 
a of the boric acid phosphors is excited by rays of the same length 
as those absorbed ; the emission spectra in boric acid and in alcohol 
vo are compared. A SF: 
‘ly The Hydrates of Krypton and Argon. R. pg Forcranp 
ain § (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 355—358).—The dissociation pressures 
ow § % the hydrate of krypton as measured at various temperatures 
nd § we 14:5 atmos. at 0°, 23-5 atmos. at 4:8°, 38-7 atmos. at 10-3°, 
om § and 47-5 atmos. at 12:5°. At 13°, the hydrate could not be 
or § obtained even with a pressure of 100 atmos. The critical tem- 
oe perature of decomposition of the hydrate is thus between 12-5° 
ire § and 13°. From the above data the formula of the hydrate is 
he § “lculated as being Kr,5H,0. 
‘id A redetermination of Villard’s value of the dissociation pressure 
iat of argon hydrate (A., 1897, ii, 31) gives the value as 98-5 atmos. 
ch 4 %t.0:2°, Villard’s value thus being too high. From this and the 
od § Value 210 atmos. at 8° the formula for this hydrate is calculated 
it § 28 being Ar,53H,0. Ww. .e 
ne Perchlorates of the Alkali and Alkaline-earth Metals and 
st — Ammonium. Their Solubilities in Water and Other Solvents. 
H. H. Wituarp and G. Freperick Samir (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
ls 1923, 45, 286—297).—The perchlorates of calcium, strontium, 
D- barium, magnesium, lithium, sodium, potassium, rubidium, cesium, 
t. and ammonium have been prepared and investigated. The 
s method of preparation in all cases but that of ammonium consists 
t in evaporating the chloride or nitrate to dryness with an excess 
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of perchloric acid. The ammonium salt was prepared by leadin 
ammonia into a dilute solution of perchloric acid. The solubilit 
of the salts has been determined at 25° in water, methyl alcohdl, 
ethyl alcohol, n-propyl alcohol, n-butyl alcohol, isobutyl alcohol, 
acetone, ethyl acetate, and ethyl ether. The density of the solvents 
and saturated solutions at 25°, and the solubility in each solvent, 
in grams per 100 c.c. and per 100 g. of solvent and solution and in 
g.-mols. per 100 c.c. and per 100 g. of solvent and solution are 
recorded in a number of tables. J. F.§. 


Inorganic Luminescence Phenomena. V. Preparation 
and Properties of Phosphorescent Sulphides of Sodium and 
Rubidium. Ericu Tizpre and HerBert REINIcKE (Ber., 1923, 
56, [B], 666—674).—In continuation of previous work (Tiede and 
Richter, A., 1922, ii, 215), the sodium and rubidium sulphide 
phosphors have been examined. As in the case of the phosphors 
of the sulphides of the alkaline-earth metals, the presence of a 
trace of a heavy metal appears necessary for the development of 
phosphorescence. 

Attempts to prepare sodium sulphide by the direct union of 
sulphur vapour with sodium, by the use of carbon disulphide as 
in the case of magnesium sulphide (loc. cit.), from the azide or by 
the reduction of sodium sulphate with hydrogen, did not yield 
a sufficiently pure product. Success was, however, obtained by 
dissolving sodium hydroxide in absolute alcohol at the atmospheric 
temperature, dividing the filtered solution into two nearly equal 
portions, saturating the smaller portion with hydrogen sulphide, 
uniting it with the second portion, and crystallising sodium sulphide 
pentahydrate from the mixture as rapidly as possible. The product 
is dried in small portions over phosphoric oxide at 55°, and is 
subsequently heated at 600—650° in a graphite boat in a current 
of pure, dry nitrogen. The material prepared in this manner 
contains 95% of sodium sulphide, the remainder being composed 
of sodium hydroxide and a little sodium oxide, the presence of 
which is regarded as advantageous. When excited by the light 
of the mercury lamp it shows a faint, ill-defined phosphorescence, 
whereas specimens prepared from the technical sulphide are either 
non-phosphorescent or, more frequently, emit a relatively bright 
green light. The active agent in causing the sulphide to phos- 
phoresce is iron which exerts its maximal action when present 
in traces much smaller than those generally necessary to produce 
similar effects; the introduction of suitable traces of the metal 
is effected by the addition of ferric chloride to the original sodium 
hydroxide solution. The induced phosphorescence is green, whereas 
that due to copper is pale yellow. The emission spectrum of sodium 
sulphide iron phosphor exhibits a narrow green band at 505— 
560 wn, whereas that of the corresponding copper phosphor has 
a broad band at 510—650 py» with a maximum at about 550 pp. 

It is remarkable that iron should be the excitant with sodium 
sulphide phosphors, since it has been found to be inactive with 


the sulphides of the second group at the concentrations examined 
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viously. New experiments on the action of much smaller 
amounts of iron on highly purified zinc sulphide indicate that the 
metal is active under these conditions. 

Attempts to apply the method used in the preparation of sodium 
sulphide to that of the sulphides of lithium, potassium, or rubidium 
did not meet with success. Phosphorescent mixtures of rubidium 
sulphide and sulphate are prepared by the reduction of rubidium 
sulphate in a graphite boat by hydrogen at about 650°. The emitted 
light is bluish-red. The preparations decompose very readily. 
The amount of material available was insufficient to permit the 
certain identification of the exciting agent which appears to be 
efective at very small concentrations. H. W. 


The Action of Alcohol on the Sulphates of Ammonium. 
HoracE Barratt DunniciirF (T., 1923, 123, 476—484). 


Reaction between Selenium and Silver Nitrate in Aqueous 
Solution. F. Garewii and A. ANGELETTI (Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 
1922, [v], 31, ii, 440—445).—The authors are unable to confirm 
Guyot’s statement (this Journal, 1871, 660) that, from neutral or 
acid solutions of salts of the metals, selenium dissolved in carbon 
disulphide precipitates only silver as silver selenide. In aqueous 
slutions the silver may be precipitated completely if excess of 
selenium is used and the liquid is boiled, the reaction corresponding 
with the equation: 4AgNO,+3Se+3H,0=—2Ag,Se+H,Se0,+ 
4HNO, (cf. Senderens, A., 1887, 331). From a neutral solution 
containing silver, lead, and mercurous or mercuric nitrate, the 
silver may be precipitated completely in this way, the amount of 
slenium added being at least twice that of the silver in solution, 
and the liquid being boiled for fifteen minutes and filtered when cold. 
The precipitate is heated with nitric acid and the silver estimated 
as chloride. 

Before precipitating selenium from a nitric—hydrochloric acid 
solution of selenious acid, Treadwell recommends that the liquid be 
evaporated to dryness to expel excess of nitric acid. This pro- 
edure, however, involves loss of selenium owing to the volatility 
of selenious acid. The addition of alkali chlorides, as suggested 
by Fresenius, does not entirely overcome this difficulty. If, how- 
ever, oxidation is effected by nitric acid alone, this may be elimin- 
ated by evaporation and the residue then taken up in hydrochloric 
aid without appreciable loss of selenium. as Se We 


Hydration of Anhydrite. G. WEISSENBERGER (Kolloid Z., 
1923, 32, 181—192).—The hydration of anhydrite has been 
investigated by following the hardening of the material in the 
presence of water. It is found that the rate of hydration is 
acelerated by the presence of ferrous sulphate and other catalysts. 
The rate of hydration also depends on the size of the particles. 
When the size of the particles is greater than a definite maximum 
value anhydrite is not hydrated, but when the particles are very 
mall water is taken up readily. The following substances are 
thown to be definite compounds involved in the process of the 
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hydration of anhydrite: gypsum, CaSO,,2H,O; soluble anhydrite 


0; 
CaSO,; anhydrite, (CaSO,),; and the hemihydrate, 2Ca80, 110 
FS 


ensions of Particles of Barium Sulphate of Various 
Wanmained by Transmitted and Reflected Light. Aag: 

W. Owe (Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 73—77).—Suspensions of barium 
sulphate in glycerol, mixtures of alcohol and glycerol and water and 
glycerol have been examined by both reflected and transmitted light. 
It is shown that the degree of turbidity as determined nephelo. 
metrically and also by transmitted light is dependent not only 
on the size of the particles but also on the composition of the 
dispersion medium. This dependence is due chiefly to change 
of the index of refraction of the solvent and to the changes in the 
form of the combined particles. The degree of turbidity, obtained 
nephelometrically in pure glycerol, reaches a maximum value with 
particles somewhat less than 200 py. In aqueous glycerol the 
maximum is probably displaced toward larger particles. The 
degree of turbidity, as obtained by means of transmitted light, 
increases steadily with increasing size of particles at least up to 
1000 pz. The maximum which must of necessity exist lies prob- 
ably in the region of particles having a size of several rar pp. 

. F.S. 


[A Simple Method for the Preparation of Highly Phos- 
phorescent Zinc Sulphide.] Ericn TriepE and Arruur 
ScHLEEDE (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 674—675).—In a recent com. 
munication (this vol., ii, 75), Schmidt has described the preparation 
of highly phosphorescent zinc sulphide, and has been drawn to 
the conclusion that its phosphorescence is inhibited by the presence 
of metals which yield black sulphides. This observation is directly 
opposed to the observations of Tomaschek (A., 1921, ii, 588). 
It is pointed out that Schmidt’s procedure does not give any 
guarantee that the necessary amounts of copper are not intro- 
duced with the many salts employed and that it is therefore quite 
possible that subsequent additions of the element may cause its 
concentration to exceed the narrow limits required for optimal 
effect. A specific action in Schmidt’s method cannot be attributed 
to the chlorides of the alkaline-earth metals and magnesium, since 
they can be replaced by the alkali chloride; the chloride is the 
important component. H. W. 


The Action of Water and Steam under Pressure on some 
Soda-Lime-Silicate Glasses. F. W. Hopxin and W. E. §. 
Turner (J. Soc. Glass Tech., 1922, 6, 291—308).—Four soda-lime- 
silicate glasses having the approximate compositions 

6Si0,,0-3CaO,1-7Na,O, 
6Si0,,0-7Ca0,1-3Na,0, 6SiO,,0-8Ca0,1-2Na,0, and 6Si0,,Ca0,Na,0 
were subjected to the action of water and steam at pressures 
varying from 2 to 25 atmospheres above normal. The action of 
steam on these glasses is considerable, being greater than that of 
water at the higher pressures in the case of the glass having the 
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lowest lime content. Corrosion diminishes as the amount of lime 
js increased and the amount of sodium oxide decreased. The 

s with the highest lime content was unattacked by steam or 
water in three hours at 2 to 4 atmospheres. The incrustation 
formed as a result of corrosion was harder the greater the lime 
content; a gelatinous layer was formed beneath the incrustation 
on the glass containing only 0-3CaO at 15 atm. pressure. Since 
the loss in weight recorded was less than the total alkali found 
in the water, it is clear that the glass absorbs a considerable quantity 


of water. The character of the corrosion, which clearly brings out 
rt only uring and moulding lines, is influenced markedly by the condition 
of thei of the surface. The autoclave test is considered too severe for 
hangesf soda—lime-silicate glasses which are only required to resist the 
in thei action of boiling water. E. H. R. 


The Crystal Structure ofthe Alums. Ratpx W.G. Wyckorr 
(Amer. J. Sci., 1923, 5, 209—217).—Studies of the Laue and spec- 
trum photographs of potassium and ammonium aluminium alums 
were undertaken with a view to determine the space grouping of 
the alums. The hemihedral nature of the crystal structure is 
evident at once from the photographs, and from a study of the 


to reflections from planes with one index zero, it is shown that the 
$s. corresponding space group is 7',°, rather than 7,7. There are 

four molecules with the composition R’R’’’(SO,).,12H,O in the 
>hos-f unit cell, and in this space group the four sulphate oxygen atoms 
THUR@ cannot be exactly alike. Three of these atoms will be similarly 


placed, but the fourth will be different from the other three. The 
twelve water molecules fall in two groups of six each. The positions 
of the K or N and the Al and S atoms are given, but no attempt 
has been made to locate those atoms having variable parameters. 
The hydrogen atoms of the ammonium groups cannot be arranged 
in a chemically plausible radicle which will possess a symmetry 
in keeping with the rest of the crystal. The spectrographic observ- 
ations show that unaided spectrometer measurements are in- 
sufficient for the determination of crystal structure. W. E. G. 


Some Properties of Manganese Dioxide. A. pz Hxmp- 
TINNE (Bull. Acad. roy. Belg., 1922, [v], 8, 71—75).—Manganese 
dioxide is slowly reduced by hydrogen at room temperatures, to 
give a product which slowly re-oxidises in the air. The dioxide 
rapidly absorbs hydrogen sulphide from a mixture of this gas 


J. 

with hydrogen, manganese sulphides being formed. The absorption 
me is seed more rapid than with dry hydrogen sulphide alone, although 
8. in presence of moisture this gas is readily absorbed by manganese 

ne- dioxide. E. E. T. 
Cementation by means of Boron. N. Parravano and 
1.0 C. Mazzerti (Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 1922, [v], 31, ii, 424—425).— 
res When steel is heated at 900° in an atmosphere of boron chloride 
of and hydrogen, it becomes coated with a layer of very hard alloy 
rich in boron and capable of cutting glass. Nickel also undergoes 


cementation under these conditions. TT. &: 2 
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The Constitutional Diagram of the Iron-Carbon-Tungsten 
System. Siceaxr Ozawa (Sci. Rep. Téhoku Imp. Univ., 1922, 
11, 333—350).—There is only one compound in the iron-tungsten 
system, viz. Fe,W. In the iron-carbon-tungsten system this com. 
pound and iron carbide are mutually soluble at certain concentrations 
and the resulting solution splits up with the simultaneous separation 
of tungsten carbide, WC. A ternary eutectic containing 15% W, 
36% C, and 81-4% Fe is formed and melts at 1065° (cf. J.S.C.I,, 
1923, April). A. R. P. 


Constitution of Ferric Oxide Hydrosol from Measurements 
of the Chlorine and Hydrogen Activities. Frepzricx L, 
' Browne (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 297—311).—Using a 
calomel electrode as comparison electrode the chloride-ion activity 
has been measured in solutions of ferric chloride and in ferric 
oxide sols of various concentrations and widely varying purity. 
A method is described for using the hydrogen electrode in the 
presence of dilute solutions of ferric chloride, and this has been 
used for the measurement of the hydrogen-ion activity in ferric 
oxide sols. Ferric oxide sols having a total iron concentration 
of about 0-5 g. equiv. per litre and a purity of less than 14 
(purity=g. equiv. Fe/g. equiv. Cl) contain ferric chloride and 
hydrochloric acid in the aqueous phase and the dispersed ferric 
oxide carries considerable amounts of adsorbed ferric chloride and 
hydrochloric acid. The adsorption of ferric ion and hydrogen-ion 
is greater than that of chloride-ion, thus giving the dispersed phase 
a positive charge. At higher purities, the adsorption of ferric-ion 
and hydrogen-ion is complete and the aqueous phase contains 
only chloride-ion, the “ kations” for which are the dispersed 
particles. At lower concentration of total iron, ferric-ion and 
hydrogen-ion disappear from the aqueous phase at somewhat 
lower purity and at higher concentrations at high purity. The 
effect of dextrose on the freezing point of ferric oxide sol shows 
that practically all the water present in the sol acts as solvent 
for substances dissolved in the sol. Tables are given showing the 
concentrations of chloride-ion and its distribution between ferric 
chloride and hydrochloric acid in sols of widely varying purity 
and concentration, as well as the total chloride compounds adsorbed 
by the ferric oxide. J. F.S. 


The Higher Oxide of Nickel. Owrn Ruys Howe tt (T., 
1923, 123, 669—676). 


The System Chromium Trioxide-Nitric Acid—Water. 
StantEy Avueustus Mumrorp and Liongen Fe.rx Gusert (T., 
1923, 123, 471—475). 


The Adsorption of Stannous Chloride by Stannic Acid. 
GrorGcE Ernest Cotiins and Joun KeErroot Woop (T., 1923, 123, 
452—456). 


‘Constitution of Black Maketu Sand. C. J. SmirHztis and 
F. §. Govcner (Nature, 1923, 111, 397; cf. Scott, T., 1923, 123, 
311).—Careful chemical and X-ray analysis of the black sand from 
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Maketu, N.Z., confirms Bohr’s conclusion that no new element 
is present. A residue insoluble in sulphuric acid and fused sodium 
hydrogen sulphate was attacked by potassium hydrogen sulphate, 
and was found to contain iron and aluminium in equal parts (cf. 
Scott, T., 1923, 123, 881). A. A 


Studies on Metal Hydrides. The Electrolytic Formation 
of Stibine in Sulphuric Acid and in Sodium Hydroxide 
Solution. Henry Jutius Satomon Sanp, Epwarp JOSEPH 
WEEKS, and STanLEY Witson WorRELL (T., 1923, 123, 456— 


470). 


Perchlorates of Bismuth and Antimony. Fr. FIcutTer 
and Ernst Jenny (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1923, 6, 225—231).—The 
method described by Muir (this Journal, 1876, i, 878) for the 
preparation of a perchlorate of bismuth, which is reproduced in 
the text-books, is attended with serious danger of explosion, 
especially when bismuth powder is dissolved in 70% perchloric 
acid. By dissolving bismuth powder very carefully in 40% per- 
chloric acid a solution was obtained similar to that obtained by 
dissolving bismuth oxide in 70% acid. When this solution is 
evaporated in a vacuum desiccator, bismuth perchlorate, 

Bi(Cl10,)3,5H,0, 

is obtained in small, hexagonal tables which rapidly change in 
moist air into a bismuthyl salt. When an aqueous solution of 
the normal perchlorate is evaporated slowly, bismuthyl perchlorate 
trihydrate, BiO-ClO,,3H,O, is obtained in aggregates of doubly 
refracting prismatic needles. It is very unstable and has a great 
tendency to change even in the mother-liquor into the monohydrate, 
BiO-Cl0,,H,O. ‘This is the most stable salt and separates from 
all solutions not too concentrated with respect to perchloric acid. 
It forms very hygroscopic, rhombohedral crystals. The anhydrous 
salt, obtained by drying the monohydrate at 80—100°, is a white 
powder, differing from that described by Muir in being completely 
soluble in water. When concentrated perchloric acid is saturated 
with bismuth oxide, a mass of crystals separates, the composition 
of which approximates to OH-Bi(C10,),,H,O. 

A perchlorate of antimony is obtained by dissolving antimony 
oxide in ten times its weight of 70° hot perchloric acid. Too 
high a temperature causes oxidation to antimonic acid. On 
cooling, antimonyl perchlorate separates in small needles having 
the composition SbO-Cl0,,2H,O. Some preparations were 
anhydrous. E. H. R. 


Formation of Colloidal Gold Solutions by Means of 
Electrical Spark Discharges. W. Naumov (Kolloid Z., 1923, 
32, 95—100).—During a repetition of Donau’s experiments on 
the preparation of colloidal solutions of gold (A., 1915, ii, 352) it 
was found that two types of discharge have to be differentiated. 
In the first type, where the discharge occurs between two dry 
electrodes hydrosols are produced because new reducing gases are 
produced in the vapour above the solution; these gases dissolve 
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in the solution and reduce the gold chloride. In the second types, 
the discharge occurs between one dry electrode and the solution 
or between two moist electrodes, whereby hydrogen peroxide is 
produced in the solution which reduces the gold chloride. In the 
portion of the solution which serves as negative pole, coarse violet 
or blue sols or suspensions are produced whilst the positive portion 
of the solution contains more or less highly disperse red hydrosols. 
In both positive and negative parts of the solution acid hydrosols 
are produced. The polarity of the solution exercises a great 
influence on the amount of acid in these solutions, which in its 
turn is determinative of the character of the sol and of its properties, 
The addition of a solution containing nuclei to the gold chloride 
solution causes the formation of the sol to take place more easily, 
reduces the time required for reduction, and produces ‘sae 
sols. _#, 8. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Some New Derivatives of Bituminous Coal. ARCHIBALD 
R. Pearson (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 68—727).—The term 
“ultrahumin”’ is suggested for the constituents of coal derived 
from humified vegetable proteins and celluloses as distinct from 
resins, waxes, etc. The preparation of «-(pyridine insoluble) and 
8-, and y-(pyridine soluble) ultrahumins is described. Oxahumins, 
produced by oxidation of ultrahumins with fuming sulphuric acid, 
contain more than 90% of the nitrogen content of the ultrahumins, 
and, when brominated, take up about one-third of their weight 
of bromine, forming a series of compounds of approximately con- 
stant composition. The brominated products form negative sols 
in water or alcohol. It is concluded that ultrahumins contain a 
very stable molecular nucleus including the nitrogen in heterocylic 
combination. The oxidised nucleus is retained, at least in part, 
in oxahumins brominated to saturation. J.8. G. T. 


The Deposits of Potassium Chloride at Solikamsk. N.S. 
Kurnakov, K. F. Betociazov, and M. K. Scumarxo (J. Russ. 
Phys. Chem. Soc., 1918, 50, 122—130).—Samples of rock salt and 
of sylvine from Solikamsk are described and analysed. The 
potassium chloride in the former is from 0°26% to 11°9%, and in 
the latter up to 63'2°%. The sylvine is very similar in content and 
appearance to that found at Stasfurt or Kalusz. Varying small 
percentages of potassium chloride are found to be present in the 
mother-liquors from salt works in different parts of Russia. R. T. 


Brugnatellite from Monte Ramazzo (Liguria). Errorz 
Artini (Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 1922, [v], 31, ii, 491—496).—Analysis 
of brugnatellite from Monte Ramazzo gives the following results : 

Insol. 


H,0. Co,. Fe,0O,. MnO. CaO. MgO. __ residue. ‘Total 
32-42 8-00 16-12 1-77 1-19 39-13 0-99 99-62 
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When corrected for the small proportion of extraneous calcium 
carbonate present, these numbers are in good agreement with 
those obtained for brugnatellite from Val Malenco (A., 1909, ii, . 
247) and with the formula proposed by the author, the slight excess 
of ferric oxide probably existing in the free state as a product of 
alteration. The results also render evident the distinction between 
this mineral and pyroaurite, this being borne out by physical 
differences (cf. Foshag, A., 1920, ii, 765). The brucite from which 
this brugnatellite is derived by epigenesis contains: H,O, 30°37; 
FeO, 1°37; MnO, 0°38; MgO, 67:96; insoluble residue, 0°10; total, 
100°18. If these numbers are corrected for the insoluble matter and 
the FeO and MnO are replaced by MgO, they correspond closely with 
the composition of Mg(OH),. Tz. & 


Chemical and Optical Study of the Axinite of Prali (Valle 
della Germanasca). E. Grit (Aiti R. Accad. Lincei, 1922, [v], 
31, ii, 521—524).—This axinite, d 3°314, occurring as a pale, violet- 
red vein in a mass of erratic gneiss, has the composition : 


SiO, TiO, B,Os  Al,0, Fe,0; FeO. MnO. ‘ 

41:26 nil 4:70 1874 2-02 6-11 4:43 1-75 
CaO. H,O (—110°). H,O (+110°). F. Total. 
19-52 0-46 1-25 trace 100-24 


These figures correspond with the formula, 
H,0,8(Ca,Fe,Mn,Mg)O,3(Al,Fe).03,B,03,10Si0,, 

which contains 1 mol. of water less than that established by Whit- 

field (A., 1888, 347) and is not reducible to that of an orthosilioate 

(cf. Ford, A., 1903, ii, 436). T. i, F. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Spectroscopic Methods of Analytical Chemistry. C. AvER- 
We tsBacH (Monatsh., 1923, 43, 387—403).—A survey of the actual 
experimental methods employed by the author in carrying out 
analyses with the aid of spark spectra. Photographs of the 
apparatus used and a chart showing the lines in the spark spectra 
of a large number of elements are appended. The effect of the 
presence of alkalis, zinc oxide, etc., on the spark spectrum of 
platinum is discussed. E. E. T. 


The Application of the Quinhydrone instead of the Hydro- 
gen Electrode in the Potentiometric Measurement of Acidity. 
I. M. Kournorr (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 186—198; cf. Biilmann, 
A,, 1921, ii, 372).—The quinhydrone electrode gives excellent 
results in the titration of acid solutions and may replace the 
hydrogen electrode for that purpose. It is, however, unsuitable 
for use in alkaline solution if air is not excluded ons to the 
oxidation of a portion of the quinhydrone to acid. H. J. E. 
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Estimation of Blood Alkalinity. Hans GoLiwirzzr (Bio. 
chem. Z., 1923, 134, 590—600).—The exact gas analysis method 
of Barcroft has been compared with the titration methods of 
Rohanyi (Miinch. med. Woch., 1920, 67, 51), and of Van Slyke 
(A., 1919, ii, 298). The Van Slyke method yields too high and the 
Rohanyi method too low results. The gas analysis method is 
much to be preferred to either of the other two. W. O. K. 


The Stability of an 0-01N-Sodium Oxalate Solution. 
Epwarp 8. Hopxrs (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 149).—The 
addition of 100 c.c. of 1:4-sulphurice acid per litre to sodium 
oxalate solution prevents its deterioration for at least two months, 
even when the solution is stored in clear glass bottles exposed to 
daylight. G. F. M. 


The Colorimetric Estimation of Water in Absolute Alcohol. 
I. M. Kournorr (Pharm. Weekblad, 1923, 60, 227—231).—The 
sensitiveness of methyl-orange to acids is much less in alcohol 
solutions than in water solutions, diminishing to a minimum for 
alcohol of about 90°, volume strength, and increasing again for 
alcohols between 90 and 100%. The sensitiveness is determined 
by the volume of alcoholic hydrogen chloride (N/10) required to 
produce a standard tint with 01 c.c. saturated methyl-orange 
solution in 25 c.c. of the alcohol under examination. A suitable 
standard is obtained by adding 0°4 c.c. of N/100-hydrochloric acid 
solution to 0:1 c.c. of saturated methyl-orange solution in 25 c.c. of 
water; a table is given showing for various alcohols between 95 
and 99°7% by volume the sensitiveness expressed in quantities 
of acid required at 15° to produce the standard tint, compared 
with the quantity used in water, the figure rising from 5:2 for 
99°7% alcohol to 126 for 95°% alcohol, compared with 1 for water. 
The influence of temperature is important, a rise causing the colour 
to change to the alkaline side in water, but having the opposite 
effect in alcohol. Figures for temperature correction are given. 

8. I. L. 


Detection of Chlorine, Bromine, Iodine, and Silver in a 
Mixture of Silver Halides. H. Scumatruss (Z. anal. Chem., 
1923, 62, [6], 229—231).—Silver chloride is extracted from the 
mixture of silver halides by shaking with a 15% solution of am- 
monium hydrogen carbonate. The presence of the chloride is 
confirmed by reprecipitation as silver bromide with potassium 
bromide. The residue is shaken with hydrogen sulphide solution, 
and the silver precipitated as sulphide, collected, dissolved in 
nitric acid, and confirmed by precipitation as chloride with hydro- 
chloric acid. Half the filtrate, after the removal of the silver 
sulphide, is treated with carbon disulphide and sodium nitrite, 
and concentrated nitric acid added drop by drop. A violet color- 
ation in the carbon disulphide indicates iodine. The remaining 
half of the filtrate is treated with carbon disulphide and chlorine 
water; after the iodine has been oxidised to iodic acid, any bromine 
liberated produces a brown coloration in the carbon disulphide. 
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Alternatively, the liquor from the first half after the removal of 
the iodine may be decanted off, more carbon disulphide added, 
and the bromine liberated with chlorine water. J. B. F. 


Appatatus for the Estimation of Halogens in Organic 
Compounds. K. Risxe (Z. angew Chem., 1923, 36, 156— 
158; cf. Voigt, A., 1923, ii, 34).—The halogen compound is 
dissolved in benzaldehyde or, in the case of liquids of high b. p. 
and of solids, in a mixture of benzaldehyde and alcohol, and the 
solution burnt in a lamp of about 20 c.c. capacity provided with 
an asbestos thread as wick. The lamp is surrounded by a glass 
chimney and the products of combustion pass through two U-tubes 
containing glass beads. In each U-tube 25 c.c. of N/50-potassium 
hydroxide are placed to absorb the halogen acid produced in the 
combustion; this is ultimately washed out through taps at the 
bottom and titrated with standard silver nitrate. Halogen-free 
air for the combustion, drawn from outside the laboratory by 
means of a water-pump, passes through a sulphuric acid drier and 
enters the combustion chimney through a glass tube in which the 
lamp is loosely held. The current of air should be about 1 litre 
per minute. In the case of chlorine compounds, the whole of the 
hydrogen chloride is absorbed in the first U-tube. Hydrogen 
bromide, however, is not so readily absorbed and part of it is 
found in the second U-tube. Whilst the method of Voigt (cf. 
above) is valuable for rapid routine analyses, the present variation 
is to be preferred where the time involved is of secondary import- 
ance. Further, oxy-hydrogen explosions, which can occur if due 
precautions are not taken in Voigt’s method, are impossible in the 
above. Full working details and a sketch of the apparatus are 
given. W. T. K. B. 


The Titration of Bleaching Powder. I. M. Ko.rnorr 
(Pharm. Weekblad, 1923, 60, 241—-248).—Bunsen’s iodine titration 
in acid solution gives higher results than other methods; this is 
not due to the presence of chlorate, but to chlorite formed when 
the solution or the damp solid is kept. Suitable conditions for 
the titration are given. Penot’s direct titration with arsenite and 
Pontius’s iodide method give accurate results for the hypochlorite 
content; the best conditions are given. In the latter, petrol is 
suggested as an indicator instead of starch, the first trace of free 


iodine forming a violet solution in the organic liquid on shaking. 
8.1. L. 


The Detection of Fluorine in Inorganic Fluorides. H. 
Ter Mervten (Chem. Weekblad, 1923, 20, 59).—In presence of 
borates, the etching test gives no result, owing to the formation 
of boron fluoride. If the gas is passed into water, a cloud is 
formed, which is seen under a lens to consist of fine see 

8. L. L. 

Limit of Sensitiveness of the Acidification Reaction for 
Thiosulphates. O. Hackxt (Chem. Zig., 1923, 47, 174).—The 
limit of sensitiveness of the reaction for the detection of thio- 
sulphates by the precipitation of sulphur on acidification lies 
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between a content of 0-1 and 0-05 mg. of 8,0, per c.c. With the 
latter concentration, no cloudiness whatever appears, even on 
boiling or on long keeping, and even with the former concentration 
and up to 1 mg. of S,O, per c.c. no immediate separation of sulphur 
occurs in the cold, and only after some minutes at the boiling 
temperature. G. F. M. 


The Reaction of Silver Nitrate with Thiosulphate and its 
Sensitiveness. O. Hackni (Chem. Zitg., 1923, 47, 210).—The 
production of a yellow to brown colour when very dilute solutions 
of a thiosulphate are treated with silver nitrate is a very delicate 
reaction, as 0-1 mg. of 8,0, can thereby be detected in 100 c.c. 
of water, whereas the acid test (formation of a white sulphur cloud 
on acidification) will detect 0-1 mg. in 1 c.c. only. A. R. P. 


General Method for the Detection of Volatile Acids. G. 
KaraoGuanov (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 217—222).—The salt 
solution is mixed in a flask with 2N-acetic acid and a current of 
an indifferent gas such as air or hydrogen drawn through the 
solution. The gas is then led through tubes containing reagents 
sensitive to the acids concerned. The method is applicable to 
the following volatile acids: hydrogen cyanide, hydrogen sulphide, 
nitrous acid, sulphurous acid, hypochlorous acid, and carbonic 
acid, the detection reagents being silver nitrate, lead acetate, 
diphenylamine, dilute starch-iodide solution, indigo-solution, and 
barium hydroxide, respectively. Thiosulphuric acid is decom- 

sed by concentrated acetic acid with the precipitation of sulphur, 
but in dilute acid no decomposition takes place. Ferro- and ferri- 
cyanic acids only decompose on long keeping. The remaining 
acids under these conditions are non-volatile. To detect sulphite 
in presence of thiosulphate, acetic acid is added of such a strength 
that no sulphur is precipitated, and the issuing gas passed through 
starch-iodide solution. To test for thiosulphite: To a portion of the 
clear solution from the flask, sulphuric acid is added ; a precipitation 
of sulphur indicates thiosulphate. If sulphide is also present, the 
sulphide is precipitated from neutral solution by zinc chloride, 
the filtrate tested as above, and the precipitate tested separately. 
Nitrite in presence of nitrate and chlorate, hypochlorite in mixtures 
of hypochlorite, chlorate and perchlorate, cyanide in presence of 
chloride, bromide, ferro- and ferri-cyanides can be readily detected, 
since the remaining acid’ in each case are not volatile under the 
conditions of the experiment. To detect two or more volatile 
acids in the same mixture the gas is passed through the reagents 
in series. Thus (a) for cyanide and sulphite it is passed successively 
through (i) a nitric acid solution of silver nitrate, (ii) starch-iodide 
solution. (b) For sulphide and cyanide, through (i) an acetic acid 
solution of lead acetate, (ii) nitric acid solution of silver nitrate. 
(c) For sulphite, cyanide, and carbonate, through (i) a nitric acid 
solution of silver nitrate, (ii) a weak solution of starch-iodide to 
detect sulphite, (iii) concentrated iodine solution to retain sulphite, 
(iv) barium hydroxide solution. (d) For cyanide, sulphite, sulphide, 
thiosulphate, and carbonate, zinc chloride is added to a neutral solu- 
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tion and the sulphide, cyanide, and carbonate precipitated and filtered 
off. The filtrate and precipitate are then examined separately as 
above. As a preliminary experiment in order to determine whether 
any of the volatile acids are present the gas is passed separately 
through reagent tubes containing (i) a nitric acid solution of silver 
nitrate, (ii) barium hydroxide solution, (iii) starch-iodide solution. 
A turbidity indicates in (i) cyanide, sulphide, or hypochlorite, 
in (ii) sulphite or carbonate; a blue coloration in (iii) indicates 
hypochlorite or nitrite. The volatile acids included in this scheme 
form an analytical group. J.B. F. 


Detection of Nitrogen in Mineral and Organic Substances 
by Microchemical Methods. AL. lonrscu and C. HArsovescu 
(Bul. Soc. Chim. Romdnia, 1922, 4, 61—65).—The formation of 
yellow crystals of ammonium picrate of characteristic appearance 
when even small traces of ammonia vapour are allowed to impinge 
on a drop of picromalonic reagent (a saturated solution of picric acid 
in ethyl malonate) or of an alcoholic solution of picric acid containing 
5% ot glycerol, on a microscope slide, may be used as a delicate 
specific test for ammonia nitrogen. With the picromalonic reagent 
tiny, quadratic crystals are formed, whilst with the alcoholic picric 
acid larger crystals in the form of more or less elongated yellow 
prisms are obtained. The latter reagent is the more sensitive 
owing to the evaporation of the alcohol. The ammonia is generated 
by heating the substance to be tested with sodium hydroxide 
solution if inorganic, or with soda-lime if organic. Volatile amines 
do not give the reaction. G. F. M. 


Estimation of Phosphorus. G. E. F. Lunpgwt and J. I. 
HorrmMan (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 171—173).—Details are 
given of the application of the methods described in the first part 
of this paper (this vol., ii, 85) to the estimation of phosphorus in 
metallurgical products such as iron, plain carbon steel, alloy steel, 
and bronze. ‘fhe reduction method is slightly more trustworthy with 
solutions which do not contain interfering elements than the alkali- 
metric method, but the advantage does not outweigh its inconveni- 
ence, and probably vanishes with phosphomolybdate obtained in 
the presence of such reducible substances as titanium, arsenic, or 
vanadium. The alkalimetric method yields under severe con- 
ditions values sufficiently accurate for technical purposes provided 
attention is paid to the temperature at which precipitation is 
effected. The direct precipitation of phosphorus as phospho- 
molybdate in bronze assays has not hitherto been recommended, 
but by following the method here described, provided a clear solu- 
tion can be obtained in the amount of mixed nitric and hydrochloric 
acids specified, better recovery of the phosphorus has actually been 
obtained than by the widely-used Oettel method. 1—3 G. of the 
bronze are dissolved in a mixture of 15 c.c. of nitric acid and 6 c.c. 
of hydrochloric acid, 15 c.c. of water are added, and after digesting 
at 80° for ten minutes and diluting to 50 c.c., 100 c.c. of the molybdate 
reagent are added, and the mixture is kept for four to six hours. 
The precipitate is then collected, dissolved in 20 c.c. of ammonia 
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containing 2 g. of citric acid, and the ammoniacal solution treated 
as previously described (loc. cit.). Tungsten steel must also be 
dissolved in a nitro-hydrochloric acid mixture. G. F. M. 


Estimation of Phosphorus in Vanadium Ores. F. W. 
KrigseL (Chem. Zig., 1923, 47, 177—178).—Precipitation of phos. 
phoric acid in the presence of relatively large amounts of vanadic 
acid by means of ammonium molybdate yields an orange-brown 
precipitate containing much vanadic acid. Treadwell’s modification 
involving reduction of the vanadium to vanadyl sulphate also 
gives high results. Satisfactory results may be obtained by 
removing the vanadium as vanadyl ferrocyanide after first effecting 
a concentration and partial separation of the phosphoric acid by 
boiling the solution with nitric acid and tin. The ates pa 
contains all the phosphorus and some vanadium; it is fused with 
potassium cyanide to remove tin and arsenic and the solution of 
the fused mass is boiled with hydrochloric acid to expel hydro- 
cyanic acid, then with potassium ferrocyanide to precipitate the 
remaining vanadium. ‘The filtrate is treated with alum and 
ammonia to separate the phosphoric acid from chlorides and ferro- 
cyanides, the precipitate is dissolved in nitric acid, and the solution 
treated with molybdate mixture in the usual way (cf. J.S.C.I., 
1923, April). A. R. P. 


Valuation of Insoluble Phosphates by means of a Modified 
Citric Acid Test. G.S. Rospsrtson and F. Dickinson (J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 59—627)—The authors contend that the 
respective values of phosphatic fertilisers may be determined by 
a modification of the solubility test proposed by Wagner. For 
this purpose, they propose that the solubility be determined by 
shaking | g. of the phosphate (in place of 5 g. proposed by Wagner) 
with 500 c.c. of 2% citric acid solution for half an hour in a shaker 
making 30 revolutions per minute. Results of field tests are given 
in support of the contention. J.S. G. T. 


Electrolytic Apparatus for the Estimation of Arsenic. 
G. W. Monrer-Wituiams (Analyst, 1923, 48, 112—114).—The 
apparatus is a modification of that described by Sand and Hack- 
ford (T., 1904, 85, 1018), lead electrodes being used. The walls 
of the porous pot are little more than 1 mm. thick. The anode is 
a strip of lead foil and the cathode a disk of the same material 
about 2°5 cm. in diameter. The central glass vessel and the tap 
funnel are blown in one piece and the calcium chloride tube is 
connected by a ground glass joint. The hard glass tube for the 
reception of the arsenic mirror is 2 mm. in diameter and is con- 
nected with the apparatus by a short piece of caoutchouc tubing. A 
piece of metal gauze is wrapped round the part of the tube exposed 
to the flame and a sharper arsenic mirror is obtained by wrapping 
a small piece of filter-paper round the tube, with its end dipping 
into water. The current used is 5—6 amperes, the potential 
difference between the electrodes being 7—9 volts. Foodstuffs of 
the most varied character can be tested without preliminary treat- 
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ment. Large amounts of phosphoric acid or phosphates appear 
to inhibit the formation of arsine. Iron also acts as an inhibiting 
agent when no organic matter is present. The small quantities of 
phosphates and iron present in many foodstuffs do not appear to 
have any effect. The electrolytic method is sensitive to 0°001 mg. 
of arsenious oxide, and to a great extent eliminates the personal 
equation. H. C. R. 


Potentiometric Titration of Arsenic and Antimony. 
EpvaRD ZINTL and HERMANN WATTENBERG (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 
472—480).—Tervalent arsenic and antimony can be readily estim- 
ated by titration with standard potassium bromate in hydrochloric 
acid solution, the end-point being determined potentiometrically 
(cf. Zintl and Wattenberg, A., 1922, ii, 871). 

In the case of tervalent arsenic, the end-point indicated potentio- 
metrically is identical with that given by methyl-orange if the 
concentration of hydrochloric acid is below 10%. The potentio- 
metric method has, however, the advantage that the proximity 
to the end-point is much more distinctly indicated and the titration 
can therefore be more rapidly performed. 

Tervalent antimony may be estimated in cold solution in the 
same manner as arsenic. [Test analyses indicate that the value, 
120°2, usually adopted for the atomic weight of antimony is more 
than 1% low, but are in harmony with the datum, 121°77, of Willard 
and McAlpine (A., 1921, ii, 405).] The titration can be equally 
effected in hot solution if atmospheric oxidation is avoided by 
rapid manipulation. 

Reduction of quinquevalent antimony is effected by the action 
of titanium trichloride solution in the presence of a little copper 
sulphate on the nearly boiling antimony solution, which must 
contain about 5% of hydrochloric acid. The end-point of the 
reduction is determined potentiometrically, after which the titration 
with bromate is effected as usual. Alternatively, the antimony 
solution, containing at least 5°% of free hydrochloric acid, is heated 
nearly to boiling and treated with ten drops of phosphotungstic 
acid (10%). Titanium trichloride is added with constant shaking 
until a marked blue colour is developed which does not disappear 
after two minutes. Three drops of copper sulphate solution (1%) 
are added as catalyst, and the solution is shaken and exposed to 
air as much as possible, whereon the blue colour disappears within 
one to two minutes. The solution is immediately titrated with 
bromate in the presence of methyl-orange. The presence of stannic 
salts does not cause complications in this or the potentiometric 
estimation of antimony. 

The reduction of quinquevalent arsenic is effected with great 
difficulty by stannous chloride, chromous chloride, or titanium 
trichloride. It is therefore readily possible to estimate antimony 
by titration in the presence of quinquevalent arsenic; in this case, 
the potentiometric method must be used, since the presence of 
phosphotungstic acid causes the reduction of arsenic acid. 

If arsenic and antimony are present entirely in the tervalent 
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condition, they may be estimated in a single solution. Their sum 
is first estimated by titration with bromate solution, and subse. 
quently the antimony is determined alone after reduction with 
titanium chloride under potentiometric control. 

Preliminary experiments show that thallium, sulphurous acid, 
potassium ferrocyanide, and hydrazine can also be estimated 
potentiometrically. H. W. 


The Estimation and Separation of Arsenic, Antimony, 
and Tin. K. K. JArvinen (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 184— 
204).—After describing experiments in which the accuracy of the 
bromate method for the titration of arsenious and antimonious 
chlorides is proved, it is shown that the completeness of the reduc. 
tion of stannic chloride by iron depends on the complete exclusion 
of air from the apparatus until the solution is quite cold and on 
the use of sufficient iron, at least 6 g. of ferrum redactum per 
100 c.c. of solution being required. The most satisfactory reducing 
and volatilising agents for use in the separation of arsenic from 
antimony and tin by distillation from a chloride solution were 
found to be potassium iodide and a mixture of potassium bromide 
and sodium sulphite. In the latter case, the distilling flask must 
be fitted with a 3-bulb Young’s stillhead in order to avoid any 
antimony passing over towards the end of the distillation. The 
complete separation of antimony from tin by precipitation with 
metallic iron is extremely difficult, as the precipitate almost in- 
variably contains tin and if an attempt to remove this by pro- 
longed digestion of the precipitate in the solution is made a certain 
amount of antimony dissolves. However, addition of a further 
small quantity of iron and filtration of the solution before all the 
iron is dissolved yields a precipitate free from tin, but containing 
iron and not suitable for titration with bromate. It is rinsed back 
into the beaker, the residue on the paper dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid with a few mg. of potassium chlorate, and the solution treated 
with twice its bulk of hydrogen sulphide water. The precipitate 
is collected, washed, and dissolved in nitric and sulphuric acids. 
The solution, including the filter-paper, is heated in a Kjeldahl 
flask until colourless, 1 g. of sodium thiosulphate is added, and 
the heating continued until all the sulphur has disappeared. The 
mass is dissolved in water and titrated with potassium. bromate. 
The filtrate from the first antimony precipitate is reduced with iron 
and titrated for tin as usual. A. R. P. 


Apparatus for Use in the Combustion Analysis of Volatile 
Hygroscopic Liquids. Joun Batpwin Suogsmiru (J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 57—58r)—The apparatus consists of a 
capillary bulb tube which is connected by a capillary opening with 
a second and somewhat larger bulb; the latter serves as an air 
reservoir. After the sample has been introduced into the capillary 
bulb, the capillary is sealed and the end inserted into a short piece 
of glass tubing which is constricted at its middle. The whole 
is placed in the combustion tube and the capillary is broken against 
the constriction in the glass tubing by applying pressure to the 
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latter. The sample is expelled from the capillary bulb by the 
expansion of the air in the second bulb as this becomes hentee. 
W. P.S. 


Estimation of Carbon Dioxide in Carbonates. K. K. 
JARVINEN and O. Sumetius (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 222—229), 
—For carbonates associated with starch, as in baking powders, 
the substance containing 0°3—0°6 g. of carbon dioxide is intro- 
duced into a 200 c.c. flask, fitted with a dropping funnel, and 
connected to a ten-bulbed absorption tube containing 50 c.c. of 
N-sodium hydroxide, and this in turn connected to a guard tube 
also containing sodium hydroxide. The rate of evolution should 
be one to two bubbles per second. Then air free from carbon 
dioxide is slowly passed through the contents of the flask at 
the ordinary temperature for two hours to expel the last traces of 
carbon dioxide. ‘The solution from the bulbs is treated with 50 c.c. 
of barium chloride solution, then titrated with N-hydrochloric acid 
with phenolphthalein as indicator. In cases in which the solution 
may be boiled, the substance, together with 100 c.c. of water, is 
placed in a 300—400 c.c. Kjeldahl flask, through the stopper of 
which passes a 40 cm. dropping funnel; the stem is filled with 
water and the funnel closed with a well-fitting stopper to prevent 
regurgitation by the back pressure due to boiling. By means of a 
50 cm. tube, drawn out for 2 cm. at the lower end, the flask is 
connected to the bottom of an 80 cm. burette tube, the two tubes 
being inclined at about 30°. The top of the burette is fitted with 
a soda-lime tube. Fifty c.c. of N-sodium hydroxide are put into 
the burette, lacmoid and pumice added to the flask, and the con- 
tents boiled to expel all the air. Keeping a similar rate of boiling, 
25 e.c. of 2N-hydrochloric acid are added at a rate of one to two 
drops per second, and when all the acid has been added, the liquid 
is boiled for two to three minutes. The contents of the burette 
are then treated with barium chloride, and titrated as already 
described. The operation takes half an hour and is very accurate. 

J. B. F. 


Rapid Estimation of Potassium in Acid-insoluble Silicates. 
Manvet M. Green (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 163).—The 
method depends on the assumption that all metals except potassium 
form perchlorates soluble in 97% alcohol; 0-15—0-35 g. of the 
sample is weighed out into a platinum crucible, 1-5 c.c. of 2N-per- 
chloric acid and 3—4 c.c. of 48% hydrofluoric acid are added, and 
evaporated until fumes of perchloric acid are given off. The 
crucible is cooled and two-thirds filled with water, heated to boiling, 
filtered, and thoroughly washed with hot water, the filtrate and 
washings being run into a platinum dish. The liquid is evapor- 
ated until fumes of perchloric acid are evolved, cooled, and 25 c.c. of 
97% alcohol are added. ‘The residue is broken up and filtered on 
an untared Gooch crucible and thoroughly washed with the per- 
chloric acid—alcohol mixture. The asbestos mat and precipitate are 
transferred to a filter, thoroughly washed with hot water, and 
filtered into a platinum dish. 0-5—1-0 C.c. of 2 N-perchloric 
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acid is added and the liquid evaporated until fumes appear, cooled, 
25 c.c. of 97% alcohol are added, the precipitate is broken up and 
filtered on a tared Gooch crucible, washed with alcohol containing 
perchloric acid, and dried to constant weight at 110°. The method 
is accurate to +0-2%, and the estimation requires two to three 
hours. H.C. R. 


The Alkali Content of Blood and Cerebrospinal Fluid. A 
New Method for the Estimation of Sodium. M. Ricurer. 
QuiTtTNER (Biochem. Z., 1922, 133, 417—432).—A method for the 
estimation of sodium in the blood is described, based on ultra. 
filtration followed by precipitation of the sodium by potassium 
pyroantimonate. Venous stasis, and likewise the removal of carbon 
dioxide has no influence on the sodium content. Under normal 
conditions, the corpuscles contain no sodium. W. O. K. 


Isatin as a Microchemical Reagent. J. B. MENKE (Rec. 
trav. chim., 1923, 42, 199—203).—The silver and cuprous salts of 
isatoic acid have crystalline forms which are easily recognisable. 
They are precipitated on addition of a solution of the metallic 
salt to a 5°% solution of ammonia in which isatin has been dissolved. 
The corresponding silver ammonium compound is also noted. 

H. J. E. 


The Application of Conductometric Titrations to Pre- 
cipitation Analysis. VIII. Conductometric Titrations with 
Lithium Oxalate. I. M. Kotruorr (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 
161—177).—Silver, lead, and copper may be accurately titrated 
conductometrically with lithium oxalate, the end-point in each 
case being accompanied by a very abrupt change in the conductivity 
of the solution. Cadmium and zinc salts give much less trust- 
worthy results, which become very erratic if alcohol is added. 
Nickel-, cobalt-, manganese-, and ferrous-ions appear to form 
complexes on the addition of the oxalate so that two deflections, 
neither of which is very definite, occur in the conductivity curve, 
the first corresponding with the addition of half the oxalate re- 
quired to form the normal salt. Magnesium gives low results 
owing to the appreciable solubility of magnesium oxalate and its 
tendency to form complexes and supersaturated solutions. Barium, 
strontium, and calcium in neutral solutions may be satisfactorily 
estimated by the process; calcium also gives good results in 
ammoniacal solutions and at extreme dilutions, provided that 
30%. of alcohol is present. The presence of magnesium in the 
calcium solution gives very high results, but if a great preponder- 
ance of calcium ions is present the sum of the two metals is accur- 
ately estimated by titration conductometrically with lithium 
oxalate, so that this process may be applied to the determination 
of the hardness of potable water. A. R. P. 


Application of Conductometric Methods to Precipitation 
Analysis. X. Conductometric Titrations with Potassium 
Ferricyanide. I. M. Kotruorr (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 214— 
215).—On account of the great mobility of the potassium-ions the 
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different points of inflection of the conductometric curves with 

tassium ferricyanide are not sharp and as an analytical reagent 
the latter finds only a little application. Lithium ferricyanide would 
be more suitable. Silver forms a red-coloured salt, Ag,Fe(CN)g. 
The conductometric curve resembles that for potassium, being 
almost horizontal up to the point of inflection. Copper and cadmium 
can be accurately estimated. Lead does not form a precipitate 
with potassium ferricyanide and the conductometric curve is a 
straight line. Cobalt forms a blue precipitate, Co,[Fe(CN)g]. A 
very dilute solution of cobalt containing 10 mg. of cobalt per litre 
gives a distinct red coloration. Nickel gives a faintly orange- 
coloured precipitate with the reagent. Nickel and cobalt are 
accurately estimated by this method. Manganese gives irregular 
results. Zinc also is not accurately estimated. With the exception 


of those of zinc and manganese the salts are of normal composition. 
B. F. 


Application of Conductometric Methods to Precipitation 
Analysis. XI. Conductometric Titrations with Sodium 
Nitroprusside. I. M. Korrnorr (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 
216—217).—-Various metals give with sodium nitroprusside a pre- 
cipitate of normal composition. Only silver is accurately estimated 
by conductometric titration. J. B. F. 


The Volumetric Estimation of Calcium. A. ViRTHEIM 
and H. G. C. van Bers (Chem. Weekblad, 1923, 20, 68).—An 
answer to the criticisms of Grossfeld (this vol., ii, 183) on the method 
put forward by the authors (A., 1922, ii, 869). Neutralisation with 
sodium hydroxide in the cold is more likely to cause precipitation 
of phosphate than addition of ammonia drop by drop at the boiling 
point. 8. I. L. 


Method for the Quantitative Separation of Glucinum and 
Uranium. Pavu H. M.-P. Brinton and RevusEen B. ELLESTaD 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 395—398).—The quantitative 
separation and estimation of uranium and glucinum in mixtures 
of compounds of the two elements has been investigated and the 
following method evolved. To the hydrochloric acid solution 
about 5 g. of ammonium chloride and 5 g. of hydroxylamine hydro- 
chloride are added, followed by a concentrated solution of ammonium 
carbonate, which is added until the precipitate at first formed is 
entirely redissolved. The solution is heated to boiling and the 
boiling continued for one minute after the appearance of a heavy 
precipitate of basic carbonate. The precipitate is filtered immedi- 
ately and thoroughly washed with cold water. This basic carbonate 
precipitate is free from uranium. It is set aside to be ignited with 
the small amount of glucinum hydroxide which is to be separated 
from the filtrate. The filtrate is acidified with hydrochloric acid 
and boiled to expel carbon dioxide, then after the addition of 1 g. 
of hydroxylamine hydrochloride a slight excess of ammonia is added 
to the cold solution and the small precipitate of glucinum hydroxide 
is filtered and washed with 2% ammonium nitrate solution to which 
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have been added a few crystals of hydroxylamine hydrochloride 
and sufficient ammonia to make the solution faintly alkaline. The 
combined glucinum precipitates are ignited and weighed as oxide, 
The filtrate is acidified with hydrochloric acid and the hydroxy). 
amine oxidised either by adding 75—100 c.c. of 3% hydrogen 
peroxide solution and boiling until the evolution of oxygen ceases, 
or by adding solid sodium or potassium bromate with constant 
stirring until the solution assumes an intense colour of bromine. 
The oxidised solution is heated nearly to the boiling point and a 
slight excess of ammonia is added with constant stirring. After 
settling, the ammonium uranate is filtered and washed with 2%, 
ammonium nitrate solution which contains a little free ammonia. 
The precipitate is ignited and weighed as U,0,. The method is 
good and gives trustworthy and accurate results. J.F.S. 


A Rapid Volumetric Method for the Estimation of Mag- 
nesia in Carbonate Rocks. H. R. BRaANDENBERG and A. H. 
AvAKIAN (Concrete [Mill Section], 1922, 21, 78).—One g. of the 
sample is treated in an Erlenmeyer flask fitted with a reflux con- 
denser with 60 c.c. of 0-4N-hydrochloric acid containing 2 c.c. of 
an alcoholic solution of phenolphthalein per litre. After boiling 
and cooling, the excess of hydrochloric acid is titrated with 0-4N- 
sodium hydroxide, the first pale pink colour being taken as the 
end-point. The mixture is again boiled, 1-5 g. of sodium oxalate 
and an excess of 0-4N-sodium hydroxide are added, and boiling is 
continued for a few minutes. The liquid is then cooled, diluted to 
200 c.c., filtered, and 100 c.c. of the filtrate are titrated with 0-4N- 
hydrochloric acid. It is assumed that the loss of acidity in dis- 
solving the substance is due entirely to the presence of calcium 
and magnesium carbonates, and that the final precipitate consists 
of calcium oxalate and magnesium hydroxide. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Alkalimetric Estimation of Magnesium and Calcium 
Salts. Ricuarp WiistTiTTerR and Ernst WaLpscoHMIpT-LEITz 
(Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 488—491).—The methods depend on the 
observation that the solubility of magnesium and calcium hydr- 
oxides can be so depressed by the use of suitable solvents that the 
substances do not affect appropriate indicators. 

The aqueous solution of a magnesium salt is gradually treated 
with an excess of alkali hydroxide solution (N/10—N/1) and so 
much ethyl alcohol is added that the concentration of the latter 
is 66—75%. After ten to fifteen minutes, the excess of alkali is 
titrated with hydrochloric acid in the presence of thymolphthalein 
(about 10 drops of a 0-5% alcoholic solution are used for each 
100 e.c.- of liquid); phenolphthalein cannot be employed. Ethyl 
alcohol may be replaced by methyl alcohol the suitable concen- 
tration of which is also 66—75%; in this case, the titration is 
complicated by the adsorption of the indicator by the precipitated 
magnesium hydroxide and the method is only suitable in certain 
cireumstances (see later). 

Aqueous alcoholic solutions are unsuitable for the estimation of 
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calcium, which is performed as follows. An excess of alkali hydr- 
oxide (V’/10 to N/1) is added drop by drop to the aqueous solution 
of the calcium salt, which is subsequently treated with neutral 
acetone until the concentration of the latter is 85—90%. After 
fifteen minutes, the excess of alkali is titrated in the presence of 
thymolphthalein (10 drops in 200 c.c. of liquid) until the blue 
colour permanently disappears. Towards the end of the titration 
the colour is temporarily discharged, but returns as the adsorbed 
alkali hydroxide again passes into solution. 

When magnesium and calcium hydroxides are simultaneously 
present, the sum of the bases is estimated in 90% acetone. Mag- 
nesium alone is estimated in 66% methyl or ethyl alcohol. If 
calcium is present in relatively small amount, ethyl alcohol is to 
be preferred on account of the sharper end-point. If, however, 
calcium is present in equal or excess quantity, the method is in- 
accurate, since the magnesium hydroxide carries down and retains 
small amounts of calcium hydroxide. In these circumstances, 
methyl alcohol (66—70%), in which calcium hydroxide is more 
freely soluble, must be used; the end-point of the titration is 
shown by the first complete disappearance of the blue colour of the 
thymolphthalein; no attention is paid to the bluish-violet color- 
ation which gradually develops in the magnesium hydroxide. 

If iron is also present, as in the analysis of dolomite, it is either 
precipitated with the aluminium hydroxide and the ammonium 
salt is expelled or is completely converted into the ferrous state by 
means of sulphur dioxide. Ferrous hydroxide behaves like mag- 
nesium hydroxide in the presence of ethyl alcohol or acetone and 
is estimated simultaneously ; it is separately determined by titration 
with potassium permanganate. 


The Estimation of Zinc in Minerals. Er. OLIviER 
(Mon. Sci., 1923, 13, 31—35)—About 1:5 g. of the mineral, 
ground to pass an 80-mesh sieve, is dissolved in 20—25 c.c. of 
hydrochloric acid with subsequent addition of 10 c.c. of nitric 
acid. After evaporation to dryness, and dehydration of silica, 
the residue is taken up with 5 c.c. hydrochloric acid and diluted 
with 30 c.c. of warm water. Saturated hydrogen sulphide solution 
is added until the volume amounts to about 125 c.c. The pre- 
cipitated lead, copper, antimony, arsenic, and cadmium sulphides 
are filtered, and washed with about 150 c.c. of warm water containing 
5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid and a few c.c.. of hydrogen sulphide 
solution. The filtrate is boiled to expel hydrogen sulphide, and 
brought to a volume of about 200 c¢.c. Ten c.c. of nitric acid, and, 
after cooling, 2—20 c.c. of hydrogen peroxide or 5—50 c.c. of 
bromine water (according to the amount of manganese present), 
are added to the solution. Iron, aluminium, and manganese are 
precipitated by the addition of 60 c.c. of ammonia, the liquid 
being allowed to remain over-night with free access to the air. 
The solution is filtered and titrated with sodium sulphide solution, 
using lead test-paper as an outside indicator. Titrations -are 
compared with those of a standard zinc solution, which is prepared 
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by a similar process to that to which the mineral has been subjected, 
The same tint of sulphide stain on the test-paper should be adopted 
as the end-point in each case, and this should be further confirmed 
by the addition of (say) 0°2 and 0°5 ¢.c. of sulphide solution, which 
should produce similar intensifications of the stain in _ ~ 

» @.. B. 


Electrometric Estimation of Zinc by means of Silver 
Nitrate. Erich Miter and ALtFrep Apam (Z. Elektrochem., 
1923, 29, 49—53)—Using much the same method as was pre. 
viously employed for the estimation of nickel and cobalt (A., 1922, 
ii, 875) the authors now show that zinc may be estimated electro. 
metrically. The determination is carried out by treating 10 c.c, 
of the zinc solution with an excess of potassium cyanide solution 
and titrating the excess of potassium cyanide with N/10-silver 
nitrate solution, using a silver wire as indicator electrode. It is 
also possible to determine simultaneously the amount of silver 
which may be present with the zinc by the same process. Cad- 
mium, lead, and copper cannot be estimated by this — 

. F.S. 


Application of Conductometric Methods to Precipitation 
Analysis. IX. Conductometric Titrations with Potassium 
Ferrocyanide. I. M. Kotrnorr (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 209— 
214).—Lead can be accurately estimated by conductometric titration 
with potassium ferrocyanide, since it forms only the normal salt. 
Zinc may also be accurately estimated in weak ammoniacal 
solution; stronger ammoniacal solutions require less reagent. A 
mixture made up of 20 c.c., 0°05 M of zinc sulphate, 20 c.c. of 
water, and 2°5 c.c. of a 10% solution of ammonia required 1°99 c.c. 
of 0°25 M reagent at the point of inflection, whereas with 18 c.c. 
of the ammonia solution this point was reached with 1°78 c.c. of 
the reagent, 2°00 c.c. being the calculated value. In the absence 
of ammonia, two points of inflection occur, the first corresponding 
with the normal salt, Zn,Fe(CN).,, and the second with 

" K,Zng{Fe(ON)¢hp. | 

Silver, copper, cadmium, manganese, nickel, and cobalt first give 
rise to a normal salt, which combines with a further quantity of 
reagent to form double salts. Silver gives a second point of 
inflection corresponding approximately with KAg,Fe(CN),, copper 
and cadmium at K,Cu,{le(CN),], and K,Cd,[Fe(CN),],, respec- 
tively. Copper gives a third point at K,Cu,[ (CN Yels- Manganese, 
nickel, and cobalt behave similarly to copper, but with the form- 
ation of a further point corresponding with a composition of the 
type [3K,Fe(CN),+4MnFe(CN),]. 


Electro-analytical Methods for the Estimation of Metals 
in Hydrochloric Acid Solution. Anna J. EncEeLzensure (Z. 
anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 257—284).—The methods proposed by 
Schoch and Brown (A., 1913, ii, 794) for the electrodeposition of 
tin, copper, antimony bismuth, lead, and cadmium from chloride 
solutions in the presence of hydroxylamine hydrochloride have 
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analysis, it is sufficient, therefore, to wash the alumina with 5% 
ammonium hydrogen carbonate solution in order to eliminate 
chromic acid, the carbonic acid and ammonium salts remaining 
in the precipitate being subsequently removed during the calcin. 
ation. G. F. M. 


Qualitative Analysis ofthe IronGroup. Rapx W. Hurrerp 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 488—439).—A modified method 
of treating the iron group precipitate in qualitative analysis is 
described. The precipitate is treated with a large excess of 
sodium hydroxide to remove the aluminium, zinc, and chromium. 
The precipitate is treated directly with nitric acid and potassium 
chlorate to remove the manganese. Iron is removed by adding 
a large excess of ammonia. The filtrate from the iron precipitate 
is evaporated until it has only a faint odour of ammonia and one- 
fifth of the solution treated with dimethyl-glyoxime to test for 
nickel. The remainder of the solution is evaporated to a syrup, 
treated with sufficient water to dissolve the salts, and tested for 
cobalt by adding 3 c.c. of 10% potassium thiocyanate followed 
by 3 c.c. of a mixture of amyl alcohol and ether (1:3). In the 
presence of cobalt the solution becomes bluish-green ; if the colour 
is indistinct the careful addition of a few drops of 12N-hydro- 
chloric acid will develop the colour if cobalt is present. In the 
absence of cobalt, the colour of the ether layer will be straw- 
coloured or colourless. J. F.S. 


Volumetric Estimation of Tervalent Iron and of Copper 
in the Presence of Iron. FrigepricH L. Haun and HErnricu 
Winpiscu (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 598—601).—The iodometric estim- 
ation of ferric salts involves a large expenditure of time and iodide, 
since the reaction Fe***-+-I’= =~ Fe**+-I is reversible, and dissociation 
only occurs slowly when the liberated iodine is removed. Since, 
however, cupric salts are instantaneously reduced by iodides to 
iodine and cuprous salts and the latter convert ferric salts into 
ferrous compounds, it is possible to catalyse the action of ferric 
salts and iodides by the addition of a small amount of cuprous 
compounds to such an extent that the titration can be performed 
immediately and in the presence of only a small quantity of iodide. 
The use of isolated cuprous iodide is unnecessary. It is sufficient 
if the potassium iodide solution is treated with a little copper 
sulphate and starch and subsequently with sodium thiosulphate 
until the blue colour is just discharged; the suspension is added 
to the solution of the ferric salt and the liberated iodine is imme- 
diately titrated with thiosulphate. The method is considered to 
be the most convenient and trustworthy for the standardisation 
of thiosulphate solutions. 

It appears, therefore, that the sum of copper and iron can be 
immediately estimated by titration in mixtures of ferric and 
cupric salts. The action of the iron can be eliminated by the 
addition of a solution of sodium phosphate, which has been treated 
with phosphoric acid until it decolorises p-nitrophenol, to the 
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neutral or faintly acid solution. If the ferric solution is strongly 
acidic, it may be partly neutralised, phosphate without phosphoric 
acid may be used, or a larger proportion of the mixture may be 
employed. It is sufficient if two molecular proportions of phos- 
phate are added for each molecule of ferric salt. It is immaterial 
whether ferric phosphate is precipitated or not. The estimation 
of copper is not influenced by the addition of phosphate. H. W. 


Estimation of Bismuth as Phosphate and Its Separation 
from Lead, Copper, and Cadmium. G. Lurr (Chem. Zig., 
1923, 47, 133—134).—The precipitation of bismuth as phosphate 
from a slightly acid solution of the nitrate serves to separate it 
from copper, lead, and cadmium if the operation is conducted 
as follows. The nitric acid solution of the metals is exactly 
neutralised with ammonia, using methyl-orange as indicator, 
4c.c. of nitric acid are added, and the bismuth is precipitated by 
the addition, drop by drop, to the boiling solution of a solution 
of 1 g. of ammonium phosphate in 40 c.c. of water and 2 c.c. of 
nitric acid. The dense, crystalline precipitate of bismuth phosphate 
is collected, washed with hot water, ignited wet together with the 
filter-paper, and weighed. If the filtrate contains only cadmium, 
this is precipitated as sulphide after the addition of an excess of 
ammonium acetate and the sulphide is dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid. The solution is rendered neutral to methyl-orange by the 
addition of potassium carbonate and the cadmium precipitated 
by a large excess of diammonium hydrogen phosphate. The pre- 
cipitated cadmium ammonium phosphate is collected on a filter, 
washed first with dilute ammonium phosphate solution, then with 
60% alcohol, ignited, and weighed as pyrophosphate (cf. Schoeller 
and Waterhouse, A., 1921, ii, 195). A. R, P. 


New Compounds of Platinum, Palladium, Iridium, and 
Rhodium, and a New Method for their Estimation. W. N. 
Ivanov (Chem. Zig., 1923, 47, 209—210).—When 0°25% solutions 
of potassium chloroplatinite and sodium thiocyanate are mixed 
and left for five to six hours at the ordinary temperature, then 
shaken with 50 g. of ammonium nitrate or sulphate per litre, a 
light brown, flocculent precipitate of platinous thiocyanate is 
produced. The precipitate is soluble in aqua regia and in potassium 
cyanide solution, but not in single acids or alkalis. If the pre- 
cipitation is carried out in boiling solutions, a black, floceulent 
precipitate having the composition Pt,(OH),S(CS:NH,), is obtained. 
On ignition, a residue of platinum is left so that the compound is 
suitable for use in the estimation of platinum. Under similar 
conditions, palladium gives a precipitate of Pd,S,(CS:NH,),, which 
on ignition leaves a very fusible residue of Pd,S which is slowly 
transformed, after prolonged heating, into the metal. Rhodium 
also gives a black precipitate the composition of which, however, 
was not ascertained. On ignition it yields metallic rhodium. 
Iridium is incompletely precipitated as a flocculent, yellow com- 
pound. A. R. P. 

10* 
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The Detection of Methyl Alcohol in Ethyl Alcohol. H. W, 
vaN Urk (Pharm. Weekblad, 1923, 60, 273—276).—Distillation 
should be carried out as recommended in the German official 
method, the first 10 c.c. from 100 c.c. of the sample being again 
distilled and the first 1 c.c. taken. Oxidation may be conveniently 
carried out by means of the copper spiral, and formaldehyde 
detected by Denigés’s method; a positive result should be confirmed 
by the morphine-sulphuric acid test. S. 1. L. 


Characterisation of the Alkylglycerols. Raymonpb DELasy 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 396—399; cf. this vol., i, 84, 85).—The 
author has tested the reactions described by Denigés (** Précis de 
Chimie analytique,”’ 1920, 151) for glycerol with methyl-, ethyl., 
propyl-, and butyl-glycerols to see how far they are specific. After 
oxidation with bromine, of the colours obtained in the presence 
of sulphuric acid with certain alkaloids or phenols only that with 
codeine, namely, a blue colour, is specific to glycerol. Similarly, 
if potassium bromide is added to the oxidation products before 
the sulphuric acid and then the colour tests described are applied, 
only the colour, blue, with guaiacol serves to distinguish glycerol 
from its homologues. If the osazone test is applied to the oxid- 
ation products, the osazone from methylglycerol is quite different 
from that obtained from glycerol and the other glycerols only 
give oily products. All the products of oxidation with bromine 
of the alkylglycerols reduce Nessler’s reagent, Fehling’s solution, 
and ammoniacal silver nitrate. 

None of the oxidation reactions with potassium permanganate 
is specific to glycerol, and the same applies to the oxidation with 
lead peroxide. W. G. 


Modification of Windaus’s Method for the Estimation of 
Cholesterol. RoGerR CAMINADE (Bull. Soc. Chim. biol., 1922, 
4, 601—613)—Windaus’s method yields irregular results unless 
the precipitation of the digitonin cholesteride is made under 
definite conditions. More consistent results may, however, be 
obtained with much greater rapidity if the precipitate is formed 
in a solvent consisting of acetone (78 parts), water (18 parts), 
and alcohol (9 parts). A 5% solution of digitonin in the mixed 
solvent is added to the hot solution of cholesterol in the same 
solvent. The precipitate forms immediately, and, after a few 
minutes, is filtered and washed, first with hot water, then with 
the mixed solvent, and finally with ether to remove lecithin. 


Molybdo-manganimetry and its Applications. G. Fontis 
and L. Tuitvotue (Bull. Soc. Chim. biol., 1922, 4, 614—622).— 
The authors have shown that the volumetric micro-estimation 
of dextrose (A., 1921, ii, 563) and of lactose (A., 1922, ii, 323) may 
be conveniently carried out by means of potassium permanganate 
when used in conjunction with a phosphomolybdic acid reagent. 
The method appears to be generally applicable to the micro- 
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estimation of reducing substances, and it is accordingly proposed 
to class such volumetric methods under the heading “‘ molybdo- 
manganimetry.”” The phosphomolybdic acid reagent is reduced 
by cuprous, ferrous, stannous, and mercurous salts, by sodium 
hyposulphite, and even by metallic copper, iron, zinc, and mag- 
nesium. ‘The blue oxides of molybdenum so produced may be 
titrated with potassium permanganate, by which they are re- 
oxidised to molybdic acid, but the details of the method have not 
yet been worked out for each case. It is shown, however, that the 
copper deposited on the cathode in Pregl’s apparatus for the micro- 
dectrolysis of copper dissolves readily in the phosphomolybdic 
aid reagent, and that titration of the blue solution so obtained 
gives results agreeing with those obtained gravimetrically. For 
purposes of calculation, the reaction is regarded as a direct oxid- 
ation of the reducing substance by potassium permanganate ; 
hence, in the estimation of dextrose, the use of a standard may be 
dispensed with if desired. EK. 8. 


Micro-estimation of Blood-sugar with Ferricyanide. H. C. 
HaGEDORN and B. NorMAN JENSEN (Biochem. Z., 1923, 135, 
46—58).—A new method which is claimed as superior to Bang’s 
micro-method for the estimation of sugar in 0°1 c.c. of blood has 
been worked out in detail and depends on the oxidation of the 
sugar by excess of potassium ferricyanide, the excess being estimated 
by the iodine liberated in presence of zine salts from potassium 
iodide. About eighteen analyses can be carried out in an hour. 
For details and tables, the original should be consulted. H. K. 


Methods of Chemical Investigation on Blood. V. Estim- 
ation of Sugar in Blood. Atma RosEentTHAw (Biochem. Z., 1922, 
133, 469—475).—Details are given of a slightly modified Hagedorn 
method for the estimation of blood-sugar. After precipitation 
of the protein by metaphosphoric acid or sodium tungstate, the 
filtrate is boiled with sodium ferricyanide, and the excess which 
is not reduced to ferrocyanide is estimated by adding potassium 
iodide and titrating the ‘iodine liberated with thiosulphate. From 
the result, the content of the blood in dextrose can be obtained 
from a table. W. O. K. 


The Detection and Identification of Maltose, Galactose, 
Sucrose, and Inulin by a Mycological Method. A tpo CasTEL- 
LANI and F. E. Taytor (J. Trop. Med., 1922, 25, 41—46).—An 
extension of the previously published method (Brit. Med. J., 1917, 
Dec. Rep.; Physiol. Abstr., 3, 263). A table shows the reaction 
of a number of bacteria and fungi with a great variety of carbo- 
hydrates. Fermentation tests with two suitable micro-organisms 
is sufficient to establish the identity of any of the sugars named 
(cf. A., 1922, ii, 879). CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Effects of the Method of Desiccation on the Carbohydrates 
of Plant-tissue. Kari Paunt Link and W. E. TotTrincHamM 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 439—447).—In preparing plant- 
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tissues for carbohydrate estimations, a temperature of 98° should 
not be used for drying the fresh plant material when the sugar 
and starch contents are high. With tissue that can be dried 
rapidly, a temperature of 65° in a current of air at atmospheric 
pressure can be used safely if the tissue can be reduced to thin 
sections. When drying in a vacuum, 80° is a better working 
temperature than 65°, and in the case of coarse tissues improved 
results are obtained if the material is first heated in an autoclave 
to inhibit enzymatic and respiratory processes. The results 
obtained by this method in the case of beet leaves and corn ears 
were the same as when the alcohol method of preservation (cf. 
Davis and Daish, A., 1914, ii, 152) was used. Drying at low tem- 
peratures with a minimum error can be carried out only in a well. 
ventilated oven in which a large volume of air circulates con- 
tinuously over the material. W. G. 


Estimation of Incrustating Substances on Flax Fibres by 
Saccharification of the Cellulose. P. P. Bupnixov and P. W. 
SoLoTaREv (Z. angew. Chem., 1923, 36, 138—139).—In the purific- 
ation of flax waste by digesting it under pressure with liquors 
containing sodium hydroxide and sodium hydrogen sulphite, the 
cellulose-content of the product was estimated by the method of 
Ost and Wilkening. In this method, which gave satisfactory 
results, 1 g. of the purified flax is dissolved in 7—8 c.c. of 72%, 
sulphuric acid and the solution thereby obtained is afterwards 
diluted until its acid content is 3%, and is then heated for two 
hours at 120° in an autoclave. The reducing sugars present in 
the product are then estimated by means of Fehling’s solution and 
the original cellulose-content calculated. (See further, J.S.C.I., 
1923, April.) A. J. H. 


The Estimation of the Iodine Number of Fats under 
Unfavourable Conditions. B.M. Marcoscuss, Ricuarp Baru, 
and LispetH Wo.r (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 178—184).—The 
method of Aschman (Chem. Ztg., 1898, 22, 59, 71) for the estim- 
ation of the iodine number of fats, in which an aqueous solution 
of iodine monochloride is allowed to react on the fat, gives accurate 
results, even without the use of a solvent for the fat and without 
continual shaking, provided that the solutions are left for a sufficient 
length of time (about twenty-four hours) before the excess of 
reagent is estimated. This period may be considerably reduced 
if the fat is dissolved in carbon tetrachloride or other suitable 
solvent and the mixture frequently agitated. A. R. P. 


A Simple Method for the Estimation of Lactic Acid in 
the Stomach-contents. Ricu. Ear (Biochem. Z., 1923, 134, 
476—488).—A method is described for the estimation of lactic 
acid in the stomach contents, depending on the extraction of the 
lactic acid by ether, and re-extraction by water before titration. 


The distribution of lactic acid between ether and water is allowed 
for. W. O. K., 
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Cyanogenesis. A Reaction of Citric Acid. A. M. JorissEN 
(Bull. Acad. roy. Belg., 1919, 731—737).—The author had pre- 
viously shown (A., 1914, i, 813) that hydrocyanic acid was formed, 
under the influence of light, in solutions containing citric acid and 
traces of iron salts and nitrous acid. Hydrocyanic acid is not 
formed when citric acid is replaced by formaldehyde, acetaldehyde, 
formic, lactic, isobutyric, or levulic acids, sucrose, dextrose, 
gelatin, vanillin, or ethyl acetoacetate (cf. loc. cit.). A test is 
developed using ferric chloride, acetic acid, and potassium nitrite 
as reagents. It fails in presence of tartaric acid. A more sensitive 
test is as follows: 100 c.c. of the solution to be tested are treated 
with 5 g. of manganese dioxide and 5 drops of acetic acid, and the 
mixture is left for twenty-four hours. After filtration, the liquid is 
treated with 5 to 10 drops of acetic acid and 5 c.c. of 1% potassium 
nitrite solution, the mixture left over-night, and then distilled 
in steam after adding calcium carbonate. The first 130 c.c. of 
distillate are tested for hydrocyanic acid (ferrous and ferric salt, 
sodium hydroxide, etc.). Glycerol, lactose, dextrin, and the other 
substances detailed above do not give rise to hydrocyanic acid 
under these conditions. K. E. T. 


Comparison of the Pentabromoacetone Method, and Salant 
and Wise’s Method for the Estimation of Citric Acid in Urine. 
W. B. McCuure and L. W. Saver (Amer. J. Physiol., 1922, 62, 
140—144)—-When known amounts of citric acid were added to 
normal urine the pentabromoacetone method (Amberg and McClure, 
A., 1918, i, 141) gave much better results than Salant and Wise’s 
method (A., 1917, i, 106) in three cases. In the fourth case, there 
was close comparison between the results of the two methods. 
The pentabromoacetone method is preferred by the authors (cf. 
A., 1922, ii, 791). CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Identification of Benzonaphthol [(-Naphthyl Benzoate], 
Salol [Phenyl Salicylate], Betol [@-Naphthyl Salicylate], 
Cresalol [p-Tolyl Salicylate], and Salophen [p-Acetamido- 
phenyl Salicylate] by Microchemical Means. G. Drnicks 
(Bull. Soc. pharm. Bordeaux, 1922, 60, 163—169).—-Naphthyl 
benzoate: a fraction of 1 mg. of the material is dissolved on a 
glass slide in a drop of chloroform from a tapered rod of end 
diameter 2—4 mm.; evaporation leaves crystal groups forming 
more or less concentric zones. A drop of glacial acetic acid, when 
placed at the centre of the dry residue and allowed to evaporate, 
yields arborisations often accompanied by isolated or crossed prisms. 
If the residue from chloroform or acetic acid is mixed with a drop 
of concentrated sulphuric acid, and a glass rod which has been 
dipped into formaldehyde solution inserted, a yellowish-brown 
colour develops, and on gentle heating the mixture blackens. 

Phenyl salicylate, when similarly treated with chloroform, yields 
an oily droplet, which is not changed by treatment with acetic 
acid. The residue, by dissolution in a drop of ethyl alcohol, 
yields by evaporation groups of rhombic plates, similar crystals 
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being obtained also by seeding the oily droplet with the original 
material. Treatment as before with sulphuric acid and formalde. 
hyde gives a white cloudiness followed by a red coloration which 
is intensified by heating. 

8-Naphthyl salicylate is deposited from chloroform as an oily 
droplet; acetic acid then gives isolated rhombic plates mixed with 
clusters of prisms. With sulphuric acid and formaldehyde, the 
substance behaves in the same way as @-naphthyl benzoate. 

p-Tolyl salicylate yields crystals (m. p. 36°) by seeding the oily 
droplets obtained from chloroform, acetic acid, ethyl alcohol, 
acetone, or pyridine. With sulphuric acid and formaldehyde, the 
substance behaves like phenyl salicylate. 

p-Acetamidophenyl salicylate is deposited from acetone as 
isolated or tangled rhombic plates. When treated with sulphuric 
acid and formaldehyde, a rose colour develops in the cold; when 
heated, the colour is intensified at first, and then changes to brown, 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Demonstration of Salicylic Acid in Serum and Similar 
Fluids. H. Hérissry (Bull. Soc. Chim. biol., 1922, 4, 648— 
651).—The serum is acidified with sulphuric acid, extracted with 
ether, and the presence of salicylic acid in the latter demonstrated 
by means of the ferric chloride reaction. E. S. 


Estimation of Formaldehyde and Acetaldehyde. E. W. 
Buarr and T. 8. WHEELER (Analyst, 1923, 48, 110—112).—Mixtures 
of formaldehyde, hydrogen peroxide, formic acid, and a trace of 
ozone obtained in investigations on the action of oxygen and ozone 
on hydrocarbons were analysed as follows. Formic acid was 
estimated in an aliquot part by titrating with N /100-alkali, methy]- 
red or phenolphthalein being used as indicator. Ozone was 
estimated in the neutralised solution by adding a 5% neutral 
solution of potassium iodide, acidifying with 5°% hydrochloric 
acid free from chlorine, and immediately titrating the iodine 
liberated with N/100-thiosulphate solution. The hydrogen 
peroxide was estimated by Kingzett’s method (T., 1880, 37, 802). 
To estimate the formaldehyde, the ozone and hydrogen peroxide were 
destroyed by adding potassium iodide and sulphuric acid. The 
iodine set free was not titrated, but the diluted solution was just 
neutralised, with thorough cooling, with sodium hydroxide solution. 
Twenty-five c.c. of N/10-iodine solution were then added and the 
formaldehyde estimated by Romijn’s iodometric method (A., 
1897, ii, 166), allowance being made for the iodine set free in 
previous reactions. If acetaldehyde was also present, Ripper’s 
method (A., 1901, ii, 205) was used to obtain an iodine figure for 
both aldehydes, and the cyanide figure (Sutton, ‘“ Volumetric 
Analysis,” 10th ed., p. 391) for formaldehyde applied to it to 
estimate the acetaldehyde present. H. C. R. 


A Micro-method for the Estimation of Acetone and of 
§-Hydroxybutyric Acid in Urine and Blood. A.rrep LUBLIN 
(Biochem, Z., 1922, 133, 626—641).—A micro-method is described 
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for the estimation of acetone and of §-hydroxybutyric acid in 
0:2 ¢c.c. of blood, or in 0-5 c.c. of urine, the estimation requiring 
thirty minutes in the first case and twenty minutes in the second. 
The acetone is distilled into an alkaline iodine solution, and the 
iodine left is titrated with thiosulphate. W. O. K. 


Reaction of Phenolphthalein. G. pz Benavent (Anal. Fis. 
Quim., 1922, 20, 473—474).—An alkaline urine containing phenol- 
phthalein, previously administered, and eliminated by the kidneys, 
was found to lose its red coloration on heating, whilst on cooling 
the red coloration reappeared. The reaction is shown to be due 
to the presence of uric acid. A number of other organic acids were 
examined for this reaction which was, however, only given by 
salicylic acid and benzoic acid in addition to uric acid. 


G. W. R. 


Estimation of Amino-acids and Ammonia, using an 


s 
aes Apparatus to Control the Distillation. Giovanni REVOLTELLA 
8 (Biochem. Z., 1922, 134, 349—353).—The formal titration of amino- 
vith acids in pigmented urine is facilitated by using a colour match of 
ted the same urine instead of water as used by Sérensen. An apparatus 
" is also described which is designed to show*when the evolution of 
‘ ammonia is finished in a distillation. Bw. &. 
W. 
reg Estimation of Codeine. Harotp Epwarp ANNeEtTT and Ram 
of RIcHHPAL SANGHI (Analyst, 1923, 48, 16—18).—Eight g. of opium 
one are triturated with 2 g. of freshly slaked lime and 80 c.c. of water 
vas for thirty minutes, 50 c.c. of the filtrate are extracted three times 
yl- with 50 c.c. portions of toluene, the filtered extract is concentrated 
vas to 25 c.c., dry hydrogen chloride is passed through, and the pre- 
ral cipitated codeine hydrochloride and colouring matter are dissolved 
ric in water and evaporated to dryness, thereby rendering the colouring 
ne matter insoluble. The residue is treated with hot water, the volume 
en adjusted to 50 c.c., and the whole process is repeated from the 
), beginning with 40 c.c. of the filtrate from the lime treatment 
re (=4 g. of opium). In the final evaporation no further colour 
he should develop, and the addition of a little alcohol when nearly 
st all the water has evaporated causes the separation of codeine 
n. hydrochloride in small, colourless rosettes. The residue is dried 
e to constant weight in a steam oven and taken as 
ij C,gH,,0,;N,HC1,13H,0. 
n The method was tested with pure codeine, and on opium with 
s and without added amounts of codeine, and 95—96°% of the codeine 
r present was regularly recovered. . M. 
C 
5 Estimation of Narcotine and Papaverine in Opium. 
H. E. Annett and M. N. Bose (Analyst, 1923, 48, 53—58).— 
Opium (1°5 g.) is triturated to a smooth paste with 30 c.c. of 05% 
; sulphuric acid and after thirty minutes 20 c.c. of the filtrate are 


boiled with 16 g. of sodium acetate until complete solution of the 
salt has-been effected. After keeping over-night the liquid is 
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filtered, the precipitate completely transferred to the filter-paper 
washed, and dried. It is then extracted with 20—25 c.c. of hot 
toluene, the toluene extract is shaken with 20 c.z. of 10% sodium 
hydroxide to remove resins and colouring matters, and the washed 
toluene solution is evaporated almost to dryness with the addition 
of 2—3 c.c. of alcohol to facilitate crystallisation of the narcotine 
and papaverine, which after drying at 100° are weighed as 
such. The narcotine can then be estimated polarimetrically, 
papaverine being optically inactive. The rotation is measured in 
toluene solution as in acid solution papaverine considerably 
depresses the optical activity of narcotine. The process was 
tested on opium with and without the addition of known amounts 
of the two alkaloids, and satisfactory results were obtained without 
the use of any correction factor. G. F. M. 


A Rapid Process for the Exact Estimation of Small 
Quantities of Uric Acid in Urine and in Blood-serum. 
HEINRICH CHANTRAINE (Biochem. Z., 1922, 133, 605—612).—Uric 
acid in urine is separated as in Hopkin’s method by the addition of 
ammonia and ammonium chloride, after precipitating it as the 
copper salt, and liberating it from that with hydrogen sulphide. 
Excess of potassium permanganate solution is added to the uric 
acid, and the excess is estimated iodometrically. A similar method 
may be used for estimating uric acid in blood-serum. W. O. K. 


Behaviour of Uric Acid in Protein Solutions. Lupwic 
PrnoussEN (Biochem. Z., 1923, 134, 447—458).—Uric acid in 
serum is only partly free, and results obtained on estimation are 
increased if the protein is first hydrolysed by a ferment or an acid, 
as only the free uric acid is determined by these methods. Other 
proteins and also fats, lipoids, etc., combine with uric acid. 

Ww. @ &. 


The Iodometric Estimation of Antipyrine. I. M. Koutruorr 
(Pharm. Weekblad, 1923, 60, 194—199).—Very good results are 
obtained by the method of Bougault (A., 1917, ii, 344), namely, 
addition of excess of N/10-iodine solution in presence of sodium 
hydrogen carbonate, acidification after one hour, and titration back 
with thiosulphate after addition of chloroform. The reaction is 
C,,H,,ON, + 1, = C,,H,,ON,I + HI. Sodium acetate may be 
used in place of the hydrogen carbonate, and alcohol in place of 
chloroform. The results are not affected by the presence of sodium 
salicylate, caffeine, acetanilide, phenacetin, or aspirin. 8. 1. L. 


Measurement of the Colour of Brown Solutions, with 
Special Reference to Tannin Extracts. Henry R. Procrer 
(J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 73—79r).—The colours of brown 
solutions, more especially of tannin extracts, are determined by 
observing by means of a spectro-colorimeter the depth of solution 
required to reduce the light transmitted by the solution to a definite 
fraction of its initial value, e.g., one-half. Observations are made 
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with red, yellow, green, and blue light of definite wave-lengths. 
Alternatively, colour screens of copper-ruby and copper-green glass 
and a screen containing a solution of copper sulphate made alkaline 
with ammonia may be employed to afford light of sufficiently 
definite composition. In this case the rotating neutral tint sector 
of the spectro-colorimeter is replaced by a 20% solution of iron 
alum, and the colour of the tannin extract compared with the colour 
of this solution. os ee OE 


The Estimation of Albumin by the so-called Nephelo- 
metric Processes. HENRI B&narRpD and ALBERT LABORDE 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 98—101).—A comparison of the results 
obtained by a diffusimeter of the type of Baudouin and Benard 
(Compt. rend. Soc. Biol., 1920, May) and by an opacimeter of the 
type of Cheneveau and Audubert (A., 1920, ii, 327) in the estim- 
ation of albumin in blood-serum, using trichloroacetic acid as a 
precipitant. The final dilutions were of the order of 2—40 per 
100,000. In the diffusion method a control curve is necessary at 
the higher concentrations. The opacimeter can be used, if 
arranged vertically, in cases where the precipitate settles rapidly, 
as the thin sediment gives the same reading as the initial suspension. 
The diffusimeter is, however, more sensitive for very dilute 
emulsions. W. 


Estimation of Trypsin and Pepsin. Joun H. Norturop and 
Raymond G. Hussgy (J. Gen. Physiol., 1923, 5, 353—358).— 
Estimation of trypsin (or pepsin) may be effected by measuring 
the change in a definite time and at a given P,, and temperature 
in the viscosity of purified gelatin to which a given amount of the 
trypsin solution has been added. It is found that the time taken 
to cause a given percentage change in the viscosity is approximately 


inversely proportional to the amount of trypsin added. 
W. O. K. 


Arginase. VI. Modification of the Volumetric Method 
for Detecting Arginase. ANTONINO CLEMENTI (Atti R. Accad. 
Lincei, 1922, [v], 31, ii, 454—459).—If the acid liquid obtained by 
the acid hydrolysis of edestin, or the phosphotungstic precipitate 


of hexone bases obtained therefrom, is treated in vitro in presence 
of toluene with the pulped liver of a mammifer (monkey, man, rat) 
which contains arginase, a considerable increase is effected in the 
proportion of nitrogen titratable with formaldehyde. No such 
increase occurs, however, if the above liver is first boiled or if hen’s 
liver, which is devoid of arginase, is used. The conclusion is drawn 
that the increase in nitrogen titratable with formaldehyde corresponds 
with the ornithine formed by scission of the arginine by the arginase, 
and that such increase furnishes an indication of the presence of 
arginase in an organ or in an organic liquid. a: ee 


A New Reaction. of the Blood. Gtusrpre BrccapDELiLi 
(Biochem. Z., 1922, 134, 180—182).—If to 0°5 c.c. of serum or blood 
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there be added equal volumes of formaldehyde (40°), silver 
nitrate (075%), and ammonia (09%), after a few minutes the 
solution acquires a colour depending on the origin of the seruy, 
Normal human serum gives an amber colour, that of various 
animals a shade of yellow, whilst that of syphilitics is decolorised, 
H. K. 


A Sensitive Reaction for Neo-salvarsan. K. ScHErings 
(Pharm. Weekblad, 1923, 60, 248).—One drop of a solution of one 
part in a thousand gives a violet coloration to a concentrated 
solution of ammonium persulphate. Colorations are given more 
or less quickly with other organic substances which form coloured 
oxidation products, salvarsan also giving a violet colour, but the 
reaction with neo-salvarsan is much more sensitive. 8.1. L, 


Estimation of the Grignard Reagent. H. Guay, P. D. 
Wrxrnson, W. P. Fisuet, and C. H. Meyers (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 150—158).—Five methods for the estimation of 
Grignard’s reagent have been studied, namely, titration with iodine 
(cf. Jolibois, A., 1912, i, 675), gravimetric analysis by the prepar- 
ation of some insoluble compound, indirect analysis, gas analysis, 
and titration with acid. 

Of these methods, the first was rejected as giving results which 
varied considerably with slight alterations in the conditions, the 
second was rejected as being unsuitable and giving low results. 
Of the three remaining methods, the last two, namely, the method 
of gas analysis and that of titration with acid, gave satisfactory 
results. They are based on the smooth decomposition of the Grig- 
nard compound with water, the gas evolved being measured in 
one method, and the basic magnesium halide titrated with standard 
acid in the other method. For the gas analysis method, an 
apparatus somewhat of the type of Van Slyke’s apparatus for the 
estimation of amino-acids is used. For the titration method, the 
known volume of solution containing the Grignard reagent is 
warmed with a known excess of standard acid until all the basic 
magnesium halide is dissolved, and then the excess of standard 
acid is titrated back with standard sodium hydroxide, using methy]- 

orange as indicator. W. G. 
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Refractivity of Organic Fluorine Compounds. FRrép. 
Swarts (J. Chim. Phys., 1923, 20, 30—76).—The refractivity of 
a large number of organic fluorine derivatives is recorded. In 
the case of substituted paraffins, the introduction of fluorine 
decreases the molecular refraction by an amount which decreases 
the longer the carbon chain, and increases with the refrangibility 
of the light. Thus the molecular refractivity calculated by the 
Lorentz-Lorenz formula [FR ,], has the following values: C;H4p, 
«, 25°131; g, 25-522; ,, 25-748; C,H,,F, «, 24:99; g, 25-350, ,, 25-569 ; 
CoH, «, 34452; C,H,.F, ., 34-364; C,H,,,., 39073; ., C,H,.F, 
39-032. Using the values of hydrogen found by Briihl, Landolt, 
and Falk, the atomic refractivity of fluorine is [A z]., 1-014, 
[Rr]s, 1-005, and [R,[,, 1-003. With methyl cyclohexane, the 
accumulation of fluorine does not produce any exaltation in the 
refractive value of the substitution H—*>F. In the case of 
alcohols and esters, it is shown that the substitution of one 
fluorine atom produces a depression in the molecular re- 
fractivity of the same order as that observed with the paraffins, 
whereas the introduction of a second fluorine atom gives no 
depression with difluoroethyl alcohol, but a strong exaltation in 
difluoroethyl acetate. With acetic acid, the introduction of 
fluorine increases the molecular refractivity, which further increases 
with each fluorine atom introduced. Thus with H, light, the 
increase for the first fluorine introduced is 0-13, for the second 
0-31, and for the third 0-41. Measurements are also recorded for 
fluorine-substituted ketones, aldehydes, and amines, In the case 
of ethylene compounds, it is shown that the two stereoisomerides 
of bromofluoroethylene have practically the same molecular 
refractivity, although their densities are somewhat different. 
Tables of the dispersion of a large number of derivatives are given. 
In the case of aromatic compounds, it is shown that fluorine is 
unique in the fact that it alone gives derivatives which have a 
smaller refractivity than the corresponding open-chain compounds 
for all wave-lengths. The anomalies observed in the refractivity 
of fluorine compounds are considered in connexion with the 
structure of the fluorine atom. The following hitherto unpublished 
physical data for fluorine compounds are recorded: Ethyl o-fluoro- 
benzoate, b. p. 216—216-5°/756 mm., m. p. —21-3°; m-flworo- 
benzonitrile, b. p. 182-6°/753 mm., m. p. —16-05°; ethyl m-fluoro- 
benzoate, b. p. 208-8—208-84°/757-2 mm., m, p. —33-5°; aaa-3- 
tetrafluorotoluene, b. p. 101-2°; trifluoromethylcyclohexane, b. p. 
103-20°, m. p. —103-4°; difluoromethyleyclohexane, b. p. 129-2°; 
ethyl trifluoroacetate, b. p. 5°. J. F.S. 

The Stark Effect on the Secondary Spectrum of Hydrogen. 
Masaz6 Kiurtrt (Japan. J. Physics, 1922, 1, 29—39).—An 
investigation into the behaviour of the lines in the secondary 
VOL, CXXIV. il. 11 
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spectrum of hydrogen of long wave-length, and including the 
Fulcher bands, under the influence of a powerful electrical field, 
From the blue to the red, more than one hundred lines are affected, 
but those lines on the long wave-length side of 5300 A. do not 
usually show the Stark effect. The lines are normally displaced 
towards the red, or else separated in an asymmetrical manner, 
Groups of lines in the neighbourhood of 5400 A. and 5930—5982 A, 
are very largely affected. The amount of displacement increases 
either in proportion to, or more rapidly than, the field intensity, 
No simple rule can be found for the Stark effect on the Fulcher 
bands, except that the effect on the first and third members of 
both of the two bands is large and small alternately in the homo. 
logous succession of lines. This alternation may give some sug. 
gestion as to the structure of the centre of emission of the secondary 
spectrum. W. E. G. 


Line Spectrum of Chlorine in the Ultra-violet (Region 
2 3354—2070 A.). W. Jzvons (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 
193—204).—Using a 10-foot concave grating and a quartz spectro- 
graph, the author has investigated the ultra-violet spectrum of 
chlorine in the region \ 3354—2070 A. A condensed discharge 
from a 12-inch induction coil with one, two, or three Leyden jars 
was employed, and a spark-gap of about 1 cm. was placed in series 
with the discharge tube. ‘The spectrum was observed end-on to 
the capillary through a quartz window. Precautions were taken 
to eliminate lines due to impurities, and it is considered improbable 
that any oxygen lines remained unidentified, except possibly 
below \ 2228 A. About two hundred lines due to chlorine were 
recorded, and the effect of capacity on the estimated intensities 
of more than one hundred of these was studied. The following lines, 
attributed by Exner and Haschek to chlorine were not observed : 
A 3291-1, 3261-6, 3248-5, 3221-1, 2960-5, 2936-7, 2928-8 A. The 
line 4 3129-5 A., similarly attributed by Exner and Haschek, was 
observed but was probably due to oxygen. No triplets having 
constant differences of wave-number intervals 40:44, 67-10, and 
107-88, respectively, as suggested by Paulson, were observed, but 
six pairs with a constant difference Av=40-4+1-0, four pairs 
having Av=67:1+1-0, and five pairs having Av=107-5+1-0 
were found. J. 8. G. T. 


Band Spectra of Mercury. Hantaro Nacoaka (Japan. J. 
Physics, 1922, 1, 1—6).—A résumé of preliminary work on the 
band spectra of mercury. The discordances between the results 
of different physicists on the band spectra of mercury may be 
attributed to the methods of construction of the lamps used. In 
this work, a lamp has been devised which gives nearly all the 
spectra previously recorded. Approximate measurements of the 
positions of the heads of the bands have been made. In some 
of the bands which could be easily measured, Deslandres’s formula 
gives the positions of the lines accurately. Experiments were made 
to determine the structure of the lines in the bands, but no evidence 
was obtained of the presence of companions in the form of satellites. 
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the Since this work was not conclusive, however, further experiments 
x are being carried out with the aid of a high resolving spectrometer. 
W. E. G. 


ed Tesla-luminescence Spectra. III. The Effect of Varying 
er. | Temperature and Pressure on the Benzene Spectrum. 

. PWor1am Hamitton McVicker and JosepH KENNETH MARSH 
ses. (T., 1923, 123, 817—820). 


ler The Fluorescence Spectrum of Benzene Vapour. WILLIAM 
of | Hammton McVickeR and JosepH Kennetu Marsn (T., 1928, 
10: § 123, 820—822). 


ie The Infra-red Absorption of Hydrogen Chloride in the 
"3 Region 3°5,, and at 200° K. 8. J. Spence and C. Honiey 

(J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1923, 7, 169—173).—The infra-red absorption 
on Bbands of hydrogen chloride have been measured at 291° and 
3, §200°.K. They consist of two groups of bands of which the maxima 
‘0- fof the envelopes occur at 3-397 » and 3-538 » at 291° K, and at 
of 93-419» and 3-514 » at 200° K. One-half of the frequency difference 
ge # between the maxima of the envelope of the absorption bands corre- 
w8 [sponds with the most probable value of the frequency of rotation 
es fof the molecule. According to Kemble (Physical Rev., 1916, 8, 
’n fon the temperature. This equation is in fairly good agreement 
le Fat 291° K, but at 200° K there is a divergence indicating that it 
ly may require some modification at low temperatures. The position 
re fof the fine bands, in agreement with the theory of Bjerrum, is 
€S findependent of the temperature. The results are also in accord 
8; [with the theory of Reiche (Ann. Physik, 1919, 58, 657), according 


1: to which, at 291° K, the position of maximum absorption should 
1© foccur at the third fine band, and at 200° K at the second band 
a8 fon each side of the centre. W. E. G. 
1g 


id The Limits of Absorption K of certain Elements. J. 
it §CapreRaA (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 740—741).—The limits of 
rs absorption K of the elements of the rare earths were determined 
‘() fusing de Broglie’s method with a rotating crystal spectrograph and 
a lead screen with a window filled with the substance under examin- 
i ation. A Coolidge tube with a tungsten anticathode, or, in the 

case of thulium, where the limit of absorption K is very near the 
K,, line of tungsten, a gas tube with a platinum anticathode. 
The limit of absorption for tantalum was also measured. The 
results are given in tabular form, from which it is seen that the 
values of Vv/R depart more and more from a simple linear relation 
as the series of atomic numbers is ascended. G. F. M. 


° | The Law of the Distribution of the Bands in the Ultra- 
. violet Absorption Spectrum of the Vapour of Toluene. Vicror 

Henri and E. WaLTER (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 746—748).— 
The absorption spectrum of toluene vapour is composed of more 
** [than two hundred narrow bands distributed between 22731 and 
11—2 
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242325. The law of the distribution of these bands is expressed by 
the formula 
1/~a=A+n.a+p.b—qe—h/(8x?. 3.10! . 5)(1-2m) 

where A, corresponding with the electronic impulses, is 37493-2, 
a, 6, and ¢ with the vibrations of the atoms are 932°5, 263°6, and 
180, respectively. 3 is the moment of inertia of the rotation of the 
molecule, m, n, p, and qg are whole numbers, and h/87?.3 . 1019, 3-- 
1‘3. The intensity of the bands diminishes as the values of 2, », 


and qg increase. The moment of inertia of the toluene molecule 
3=21°10. . G. F. M. 


Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Benzoic Acid and the 
Three Hydroxybenzoic Acids. ARMAND CASTILLE and F, VW. 
KLINGSTEDT (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 749—750).—The introduction 
of a carboxyl group into the benzene nucleus causes a displacement 
of the absorption spectrum by about 230 A. towards the red, a 
quadruple increase in the coefficient of adsorption, and a widening 
of the absorption bands. The introduction of a hydroxyl group 
into the benzoic acid molecule in either the ortho- or meta-position 
is accompanied by a great increase in the absorption, a further 
widening of the narrow bands, and a considerable displacement of 
the spectrum towards the red. The two derivatives have almost 
the same spectrum. ‘The para-derivative, on the other hand, is 
characterised by an entirely different spectrum, which shows five 
narrow bands between A 2828 and 2671, then a wide and intense 
band at 42519, and an inflexion towards 22100, showing the 
existence of a band in this neighbourhood which is fused with a 
wide band in the extreme ultra-violet. These results are com- 
parable with those obtained with other ortho-, meta-, and para- 
derivatives of benzene. G. F. M. 


The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Veratrole and 
Vanillin.. PrerRe STEINER (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 744—746).— 
The absorption curve of veratrole is very similar to that of pyro- 
catechol, the introduction of two methyl groups into the molecule 
having but little influence on the absorption. There is a group 
of three narrow bands in the middle ultra-violet, and a fourth band 
broad and very pronounced in the extreme ultra-violet. The 
absorption curve of vanillin can be compared with that of pyro- 
catechol and veratrole, on the one hand, and of benzaldehyde, on 
the other. The same three narrow bands are found as in veratrole, 
but displaced somewhat towards the red, and three times as intense. 
There is, in addition, a new broad band in the middle ultra-violet 
which is attributable to the aldehyde group, and the broad band 
of veratrole in the extreme ultra-violet appears again in vanillin, 
displaced slightly towards the right, and twice as intense. 

G. F. M. 


Studies in Organic Compounds containing Sulphur. I. 
The Effect on General Absorption due to the. Valency and 
Mode of Linking of the Sulphur Atom. Davip TEmMpLeToN 
Gisson, HucH GRAHAM, and JAMEs Retrp (T., 1923, 123, 874—881). 
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The Absorption of Light by Hematoporphyrin. I. Kiko 
Goto (Biochem. Z., 1923, 135, 328—343).—Four different pre- 
parations of pure hematoporphyrin have been submitted to spectro- 
hotometric measurements in dilute alcoholic solution with or 
without the addition of ammonia, acetic acid, or hydrochloric 
acid. In neutral, ammoniacal, or acetic acid solution, the curves 
obtained by plotting the specific extinction coefficient against the 
wave-lengths show very good agreement in detail over the four 
absorption bands. When, however, the solutions are left exposed 
to the light of a metallic filament lamp for periods up to twelve 
hours, the bands change, the first and fourth disappearing, and 
the second and third becoming merged more or less into one. In 
alcoholic solution to which concentrated hydrochloric acid had been 
added, there is only one absorption band, and it is unaffected by 
light. 


The Absorption of Light by Hematoporphyrin. II. Pav. 
Hirt (Biochem. Z., 1923, 135, 344—352)—The author has 
examined, spectrophotometrically, the colouring matter in . the 
urine of a patient in an undetermined pathological condition, and 
although the colouring matter was apparently closely allied to 
hematoporphyrin, it was not identical, the positions of the bands 
in alecoholic-ammoniacal solution and alcoholic-hydrochloric acid 
solution being different from those of hseematoporphyrin (see preceding 
abstract). H. K. 


The Absorption of Light by several Components. N. P. 
Peskov (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1916, 48, 1924—1952).— 
Mixtures of coloured substances are examined spectrophoto- 
metrically with a view to ascertaining what mutual influences 
their components have on each other. Only crystalloids follow 
Beer’s law, separately, or in mixtures. The use of dyes, which are 
mainly colloidal substances, together with crystalloids is useless 
for the purpose of testing Beer’s law, and the absorption constants 
of such mixtures cannot be calculated by this law. The importance 
of this observation in connexion with the preparation of quantitative 
light filters for the determination of wave-lengths is pointed out. 
Mixtures of colloids only in exceptional cases follow Beer’s law, 
but usually vary from it owing to inter-adsorption of the components, 
and light filters made from mixtures of such substances must 
therefore in each case be separately calibrated. Thus in the case 
of a mixture of colloidal iron and malachite-green, the latter sub- 
stance distributes itself between the water and the colloidal 
hydrated ferric hydroxide in a constant ratio, depending on the 
concentrations of the two components. The value of spectro- 
photometric analysis for the investigation of the detailed processes 
of a reaction and the identification of intermediate products is 
emphasised. R. T. 


The Fluorescence and Coloration of Glass produced by 


B-Rays. J. R. Cuarxe (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 735—736; cf. 
A., 1921, ii, 569)—Glass tubing, after treatment with radium 
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emanation until the colour change is complete, is heated at different 
temperatures and the duration of fluorescence measured. The 
time of fluorescence ranges from thirteen minutes at 110° to thirty 
seconds at 350°. At the annealing temperatures, the decolorisation 
will be practically instantaneous. Since at these temperatures 
complex molecular changes take place, it is probable that. the 
fluorescence and decolorisation of the glass are associated with 
changes in the state of molecular aggregation. The normal colour 
of the radiated glass is brown, but when manganese is present it 
is purple. W. E. G. 


Rotatory Power of Organic Compounds. H. Rupe (J. Chim, 
Phys., 1923, 20, 87—104).—A lecture on rotatory power delivere 
at Fribourg, Switzerland, April 30, 1922. J. F. S. 


Inhibition of the Photochemical Decomposition of Hydrogen 
Peroxide Solutions. I. Wiu.1am THEODORE ANDERSON, jun., 
and Hue Srorr Tayzor (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 650— 
662).—The rate of decomposition of hydrogen peroxide by ultra- 
violet light of wave-length 2A 2000, 2650, 2930, and 3050, r. 
spectively, has been determined, and the inhibitory effect of some 
twenty-five organic substances of widely differing character 
examined at 25°. All such substances inhibit the decomposition, 
due to the absorbing of the light by the organic compounds, and 
this has been found to be true in the case of benzene, several 
esters, acids, amines, ketones, and alkaloids. The retarding action 
of amines and alcohols requires an explanation based on causes 
other than absorption. It is shown that the inhibitors act more 
efficiently when placed in the peroxide solution than when used as 
a screening solution of similar thickness and concentration. The 
reason of the more efficient functioning of the inhibitor in the 
solution is probably that one quantum of energy is capable of 
activating more than one molecule. Thus if the stabiliser is 
acting as a screening solution, the peroxide being free from inhibitors, 
a quantum of light energy may slip through and enter the per- 
oxide solution and by successive activation decompose a number 
of molecules. On the other hand, if the stabiliser is in the peroxide 
solution and one quantum of light energy should succeed in 
activating a peroxide molecule, this molecule will decompose, 
liberating the energy quantum, which in its turn may activate 
another peroxide molecule or, coming within the sphere of influence 
of a molecule of inhibitor, may be converted into the less active 
ultra-red energy. J. F. $8. 


Application of the Photochemical Law of Equivalence to 
Dilute Solutions. Hrinz Griiss (Z. Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 
144—150),—In continuation of the work of Noddack (A., 1921, 
ii, 568), the author finds that the photochemical reaction 2CC],Br+ 
Cl,+hv=2CCl,+Br,, in a medium consisting either of carbon 
tetrachloride or. silicon tetrachloride, proceeds in a manner inde- 
pendent of the concentration of the trichlorobromomethane, at 
least down to a molecular concentration of 1/80 CCl,Br in the 
former medium and 1/60 CCl,Br in the latter. The results obtained 
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indicate that pure carbon tetrachloride is a non-acceptor of 
chlorine under the influence of light. Results contrary to this 
conclusion, reached by Noddack (loc. cit.) and by Plotnikov (A., 
1920, ii, 211; 1922, ii, 248) are attributed to the presence of 
impurities in the carbon tetrachloride employed by them. The 
reaction 2CCI],Br--O,=—2COCI,+Br,+Cl, can be influenced photo- 
chemically, and the velocity of reaction is independent of the 
concentration of CCl,Br and O, in carbon tetrachloride. Einstein’s 
photochemical law applies to the reaction, and one molecule of 
bromine is produced per quantum of illumination. The results 
obtained by Noddack and in the present work indicate that reaction 
occurs between trichlorobromomethane and illuminated chlorine 
molecules characterised by a large Bohr quantum number, without 
previous dissociation into atoms. The lower limit for the period 
of existence of the molecules in such quantised condition, found 
from the reaction 2CCl,Br+O0,-+-hy=2COCI,-+ Br,+Cl, is 107 sec., 
compared with 2 x 10-® sec. in the case of the reaction studied by 
Noddack. fe 


Photolysis of Tartaric Acid and Hydroxy-acids. VouLmar 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 742—744).—Under the influence of 
ultra-violet light, and to a much lesser degree in sunlight, hydroxy- 
acids and their salts undergo photolysis. Tartaric acid in 1% 
solution after three hours’ exposure gave 3°5 c.c. of gas having 
the composition CO, 66%, CO 10%, H, 21%, hydrocarbon 3%. 
The solution contained aldehydes and small quantities of a reducing 
substance of the nature of a sugar. In presence of alkalis, the 
carbon monoxide may disappear entirely, owing to condensation 
with a portion of the hydrogen with formation of the above- 
mentioned aldehydic substances. The homologues of tartaric acid 
behaved in a similar way. The decomposition is accelerated by 
the presence of catalysts such as uranyl! acetate. G. F. M. 


Spectrophotoelectrical Sensitivity of some Halide Salts of 
Thallium, Lead, and Silver. W.W.CosLentzand J. F. EckrorpD 
(U.S. Bureau of Standards, Sci. Papers, 1922, 18, 489—498; 
ef. this vol., ii, 51)—A definite relationship exists between crystal 
structure, chemical constitution, and atomic weight and spectro- 
photoelectrical sensitivity. The photoelectrical reaction of the 
halide salts of thallium, lead, and silver is confined to a narrow 
region at the violet end of the spectrum, being the narrowest and 
most sharply-defined reaction spectra of all substances yet in- 
vestigated, including the photoelectrical gas ionic reaction spectra of 
the alkali metals. With increase in the atomic weight of the acid 
element, the maximum of photoelectrical reaction is shifted towards 
the long wave-lengths. The maximum of sensitivity of thallium 
chloride lies at 0°368 p, of the bromide at 0°413 p», and of the 
iodide at 0°455 ». The position of the maximum for the latter is 
unaffected by lowering the temperature. The reaction curves are 
unsymmetrical, terminating abruptly on the long wave-length side, 
and giving a high photoelectrical reaction on the short wave-length 
side of the maximum. Lead iodide is the only lead halide which is 
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sensitive, and this gives a complex curve, showing an ill-defined 
maximum in the region of 0:45» and a sharply defined maximum 
at 0°52. Silver halides are sensitive only when in a fused state, 
the chloride giving a maximum at 0°38, the bromide at 0°46 y, 
and the iodide at 0°47 » and 0°50 p, respectively. Silver and 
potassium nitrates are not sensitive. W. E. G. 


Various Photoelectrical Investigations. W. W. CoBLEentz 
(U.S. Bureau of Standards, Sci. Papers, 1922, 48, 585—607).—Arti- 
ficia] preparations of molybdenum disulphide are not nearly so photo- 
electrically sensitive as the native mineral, especially that con- 
taining a relatively high iron content. The sensitivity is destroyed 
by heating above 700°, whereas that of stibnite is unaffected under 
similar treatment. 

Curves showing the photoelectrical sensitivity to light of 
different wave-lengths for cuprous oxide, a native lead-antimony 
sulphide, Pb,SbS,, and iodine are given. Sulphides of tin, tungsten, 
and uranium, nitrates of silver and potassium, bismuth telluride, 
and molybdenum selenide are not photoelectrically sensitive. 
(Cf. J.S.C.I., 1923, May.] A. R. P. 


Some Properties of, Resonance Radiation and Excited 
Atoms. K. T. Compton (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 750—760; 
ef. Horton and Davies, this vol., ii, 4)—Atoms and molecules in 
states of partial or complete ionisation, produced by suitable 
excitation, give to a gas properties quite different from those of 
the normal unexcited gas. Such properties include new lines in 
the absorption and resonance spectra, the production of band 
spectra as the result of molecular combination between the excited 
atoms, and increased ease of ionisation. The excited state in 
helium gas was shown by Kannenstine to persist for 0°0024 sec. 
after the exciting voltage was removed. This permanence of 
excitation was ascribed to the occurrence of metastable helium 
atoms possessing a long life period. An alternative interpretation 
of this result is put forward in this paper. An electron the velocity 
of which exceeds that gained by falling through the resonance 
potential, V, collides with an atom, and displaces an electron 
from the normal to an outer orbit forming an excited atom. At 
the end of the average life of this atom, 7’, the electron falls back 
to the normal position, emitting its resonance radiation. Any 
other normal helium atom is capable of absorbing this radiation 
and emitting it after an interval, 7’. The radiation is thus passed 
from atom to atom until it finally escapes, or is degraded to a 
non-resonance radiation. The time, 0°0024 sec., in Kannenstine’s 
work will thus represent the time required for the resonance radiation 
to escape from the gas. The passage of resonance radiation through 
a gas may be treated as a problem in diffusion, and it is shown that 
the number and persistence of excited atoms depend jointly on 
the time of activation, 7’, and on the square of the scattering 
coefficient, «?, of the resonance radiation. From this method of 
treatment, it appears that the average life of the excited helium 
atom is not noticeably larger than that predicted by theory, or 
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very different from that of other substances. In the presence of 
impurities, the resonance radiation may be altered in character 
by transformation into other wave-lengths to which the gas is 
more transparent. Thus the diffuse nature of the line corre- 
sponding with the helium atom excited by 20°4 volts may be 
ascribed.to the production of unstable helium compounds between 
this atom and the impurities. W. E. G. 


Critical Electron Energies in Helium, and the Extreme 
Ultra-violet Spectrum. ANN CaTHARINE Daviss (Phil. Maq., 
1923, [vi], 45, 786—798; cf. A., 1921, ii, 672)—The value of the 
ionisation voltage for electrons in helium deduced from the lines 
in the extreme ultra-violet observed by Lyman (cf. A., 1922, ii, 674) 
is greater than the experimental values of Horton and -Davies, 
and those of Franck and Knipping by 0°7 volt. In the present 
paper, the errors likely to arise in the experimental values of the 
former workers are discussed. The discovery of two critical 
radiation voltages of helium separated by only 0°8 volt introduces 
the possibility that an error of interpretation of the observed 
effects has been made. The first of these voltages, at 19°7 volts 
(corrected), gives a much smaller radiation current than the second 
at 20°5 volts, and it is possible that the positive current due to the 
photoelectric effect of the former was so small that it was masked 
by the negative current from electrons escaping collision; hence 
the first critical stage was missed in the earlier investigation. Thus 
the second critical stage may have been taken for the first, in 
which case the true value for the first critical radiation voltage is 
0'8-+-0°1 volt lower than the value given originally for this constant. 
Since the values given in subsequent papers were measured 
relatively to the first, a correction of the same amount must be 
applied to them also. The selection principle of Bohr does not 
appear to hold for transitions of electrons to the normal state. 
Evidence is brought forward to show that the transitions N—le 
or N—1S must be possible. An explanation is given of the 
absence of the line N—1S from the Lyman spectra. The ability 
of current-voltage observations to reveal the existence.of ultra- 
violet series spectra is discussed, and it is concluded that whereas 
the method may be expected to indicate the first lines of a series 
involving the return of an electron to the normal state, it would 
probably not reveal the higher members of those series. W. E.G. 


Excitation and Ionisation Potentials of Neon and Argon. 
G. Herz (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1923, 25, 442).— 
In a recent paper (A., 1922, ii, 733) the author described the measure- 
ment of the excitation and ionisation potentials of argon and neon 
and based his calculations on the value 20°45 volts as the first 
ionisation potential of helium. Franck (A., 1922, ii, 811) has 
shown that this value is too high and that the figure 19°75 volts 
is much nearer the correct value. Using this value, the author 
has recalculated his results. The following values are recorded : 
Neon, excitation potentials 16°65 and 18°45 volts, ionisation 
potential 21°5 volts; argon, excitation potentials, Lees 13°0, 

11 
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and 14-0 volts, ionisation potential 15°3 volts. The conclusions 
relating to the optical spectrum are not affected by this correction, 
since only the potential differences are used for them. Only the 
term 0°5 s, which corresponds with the normal state of the atom, 
must be diminished, and becomes 174000+1000 for neon and 
124000-+-1000 for argon. J. F. 8. 


Critical Velocity of Electrons in Krypton and Excitation of 
the Spectrum of the Gas. Grorcres Dfsarpin (Compt. rend., 
1923, 176, 894—897).—The critical velocity of electrons in krypton 
and the development of its spectrum was studied by means of the 
apparatus and method previously employed for argon and helium 
(this vol., ii, 47, 112). An incandescent filament of tungsten was used 
as the source of the electrons. The ionisation potential of krypton 
was found to be 12°7-+-0°2 volts, and the potential of double 
ionisation (simultaneous removal of two peripheral electrons) 
28°25-+0°5 volts. A redetermination of the corresponding values 
for argon gave 15:2+-0°2 volts and 340-+-0°5 volts, respectively. 
When the pressure is of the order of 1 mm., the ionisation of argon 
can be observed to commence at 11°5 volts and of krypton at 
9°8 volts. These potentials are probably resonance potentials, 
The ratios of the simple and double ionisation potentials of argon 
and krypton are equal within the limits of experimental error, 
which points to the identity of the structure of the peripheral 
layers of the atoms of the two gases. Krypton has, like argon, 
two entirely distinct spectra; the first spectrum appears from 
the commencement of ionisation and consists of a small number 
of lines, amongst which are the well-known yellow and green lines 
and a group in the blue. The second spectrum, consisting of a 
considerable number of lines of which the most intense are situated 
in the blue and violet, commences to appear at a potential of 28°25 
volts and the intensity increases to a maximum at 32—34 volts. 
The production of the first spectrum corresponds with the ionisation 
of the neutral atom, but the second spectrum, like the blue spectrum 
of argon, seems to be produced by several groups of different 
character. Certain lines result from the double ionisation of the 
atom, but others are probably emitted by atoms which have lost 
more than two peripheral electrons. G. F. M. 


The Separation of Isotopes. James Krenpauu and E. D. 
CRITTENDEN (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1923, 9, '75—78).—An outline 
of two methods by which an attempt is being made to isolate 
pure isotopes in significant quantity. The ionic migration method 
is‘ being tested with chlorine- and lithium-ions, the principle of 
the moving boundary being utilised. Sodium chloride dissolved 
in agar-agar gel is inserted in the middle horizontal section of a 
moving boundary tube, and on the two sides of this section are 
placed, respectively, other sections containing sodium hydroxide 
and sodium acetate gels. These gels continue up right-angle 
bends, in which are placed a solution of sodium hydroxide and a 
solution of sodium acetate in concentrated acetic acid, respectively. 
On passing a current, the boundaries keep perfectly sharp, and the 
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conditions are so fixed that they advance 12 to 18 inches a day. 
When the front chlorine boundary reaches the end of the last 
section, the apparatus is taken apart, the two rear sections are 
discarded, and two new sections containing hydroxide gel are 
fitted in front of the chloride tube. Chlorine-ions are forced to 
migrate into the two new sections, and the procedure is repeated 
until the chlorine-ions are passed through 100 ft. of gel. The 
chloride gel is then cut up into strips. Experiments with sodium 
iodide and thiocyanate have demonstrated that the front sections 
contain pure sodium iodide after the gel has moved only a few 
feet. Thus if the two chlorine-ions possess different mobilities, 
the faster moving ion should be found in the front section. No 
separation has heen detected in the preliminary experiments, but 
the work is being continued. The method may be useful in 
the separation of the elements of the rare earths, and radium from 
barium. 

A discharge potential method of separation is being tested which 
depends on the different concentration of the two isotopic chlorine- 
ions. Although it is unlikely that the decomposition potentials 
of the two isotopes are in any way different, if the Nernst concen- 
tration equation holds, the discharge potentials should differ by 
003 volt. It should therefore be possible to effect an electrolytic 
fractionation by this means. Chlorine, mercury, magnesium, and 
lithium are under investigation in this connexion. W. E. G. 


Discharge Processes in Gases using Tesla Currents. 
HERBERT FiscHER (Z. physikal Chem., 1923, 104, 74—89).—A 
Tesla current of a maximum voltage of 25,000 has been allowed 
to pass through air, mixtures of nitrogen and oxygen, and other 
gases. The results show that oxygen, air, nitrogen, hydrogen, 
and argon give characteristic colours. The colour exhibited by 
hydrogen is noteworthy; with a Tesla current of 10,000 volts, 
hydrogen gives an intense ultramarine colour which after a while 
becomes greyish-blue. In all cases with oxygen and air, when a 
current of lower frequency and 9,200 volts is used, ozone is pro- 
duced, the quantity of ozone increasing almost proportionately 
with the driving energy of the current. It appears, however, to 
be possible to increase the yield by increasing the number of plates. 
With increasing distance between the electrodes the yield of ozone 
decreases, and it increases with decreasing rate of flow of the gas. 
Glass and aluminium ozonisers under identical conditions furnish 
approximately the same concentration of ozone, but ozonisers 
with a brass electrode furnish extremely small yields of ozone. 
With Tesla currents, the apparatus becomes heated, so that 
external cooling becomes necessary. Nitrogen pentoxide is formed 
in small quantities, but nitrogen trioxide could not be detected. 
In mixtures of oxygen and nitrogen, the yield of ozone increases 
with the concentration of the oxygen. J. F.S. 


Determination of the Dipole Length of the Hydrogen 
Chloride Molecule by Electrostriction Experiments. 0O. E. 
Frivotp and Opp Hassxx (Physikal. Z., 1923, 24, 82—87)—By 
11*—2 
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determining the increase of pressure in a dielectric composed of 
hydrogen chloride, due to charging the plates of a condenser, the 
authors find that the dipole length of the hydrogen chloride mole. 
cule is 0°31x10-8 cm., which is smaller than the value, 0°45. 
10-8 cm., deduced by Falkenhagen and Weigt (ibid., 1922, 23, 87) 
from measurements of the dielectric constant of the gas. The 
nuclear distance is found to be 1:265x 10-8 cm., and the ratio of 
the two lengths is such that it is impossible to discriminate between 
the validity or otherwise of the formul# for the dipole moment 
deduced, respectively, by Debye and by Pauli on the classical and 
quantum theories. Such discrimination is possible only when the 
dipole length is greater than half and less than the whole of the 
nuclear distance. J. 8. G. T. 


Recrystallisation of Alloys which Contain a Eutectic. G. 
TAMMANN and K. Daut (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 126, 113—118).— 
The heating of a wire of a eutectic structure results in a decrease 
in its electrical resistance. In the case of pure metals, there is a 
temperature of minimum resistance, but with eutectic wires the 
minimum resistance is not connected with a definite temperature 
(cf. Credner, A., 1913, ii, 280). W. T. 


Electrical Conductivity of some Gold-Iron Alloys. Ex- 
amples of the Electrical Behaviour of Limited Mixed Crystal 
Series. W. GUERTLER and A. ScHULZzE (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 
104, 90—100).—The electrical conductivity of gold-iron alloys 


containing, respectively, 1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 20, and 40% of gold has been 
measured at a series of temperatures between 0° and 200°, with the 
object of testing the validity of Matthiessen’s law (1861—1864). 
This law has been restated in the form that the absolute increase 
of the resistance on raising the temperature from 0° to 100° 
is independent of the increase of resistance brought about by the 
presence of mixed crystals, and has the same value as that calculated 
from the increase of resistance of the pure components when raised 
through the same temperature interval, that is, dW,,/dt=dW /dt. 
The experimental results show that the law in the form stated 
above is entirely true, and that it is not only true over the temper- 
ature range 0° to 100°, but. also over any other temperature range. 
It may therefore be also stated in the form that within the range of 
a given state the differential quotient of the resistance and the 
temperature, dW /di, increases in a given series of binary alloys 
proportionally to the volume concentration of the components. ¥ 
F. S. 


New Dielectric Constants. RupotFr Keizer (Biochem. Z., 
1923, 136, 163—168).—The dielectric constants of a number of 
physiologically important substances have been determined. They 
include albumin, pepsin, trypsin, globulin, saliva, and sera. H.K. 


The Theory of Electrolytic Ions. XXVIII. The Theory 
of the Determination of the Limiting Value of the Molecular 
Conductivity of Strong Electrolytes. Ricnuarp Lorenz and 
A. Lanp& (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 126, 278—280).—Theoretical. 
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The authors’ experimental formule, 1 — xx-/1 — yov = constant 
=a; 1 — 2ya'/l — yor = constant = 6; 1 — zya'/] — rx: = con- 
stant = c = b/a (this vol., ii, 9), where x and y are the rates of 


“ae increase of mobility with dilution of the anion and kation, respec- 
3, 87) tively, are now shown to be generally applicable to binary electro- 
The lytes because they can be derived directly from Hertz’s law (A., 1912, 
io of A 120). By a simple mathematical transformation it is shown that 
ween @ for any binary electrolyte the value of 1 — x/1 — y = g-ug/g'v) = 


constant, where g* and g’ are constants dependent only on the nature 
of the ion and not on the concentration, and uw, and vp» are the 
limiting mobilities of the ions. H. H. 


. the 
' the The Potentials of Lead-Tin Alloys. S. D. Muzarrar (Z. 
Tt. anorg. Chem., 1923, 126, 254—256).—From measurements of the 
G. § potentials of lead—tin alloys of compositions from 0% to 100% tin 
3) § in potassium hydroxide solution and in a solution of lead acetate 
ease @ in acetic acid, in both of which electrolytes tin is more electro- 
isa @ positive than lead, the author concludes that it is highly probable 
the @ that all these lead-tin alloys contain a complex containing about 
ture @ 9% of tin (cf. A., 1904, ii, 336, 818; 1907, ii, 774, 837). H. H. 
: Membrane Potentials and Cataphoretic Potentials of Pro- 
Ex- § teins. JacqurEs Logs (J. Gen. Physiol., 1923, 5, 505—519).—A 
stal § comparison has been made of the membrane potentials of certain 
123, @ protein solutions and the cataphoretic potential difference of 
oys § protein particles or collodion particles coated with protein, more 
een @ particularly in respect of the influence of salts. The former potential 
the § difference is obtained by measuring the potential difference between 
44). & the liquids on two sides of a membrane, that on one side containing 
ase § the protein in solution, the latter from the velocity of the particles 
00° @ under a known potential gradient. Differences exist between the 
the @ potentials, but in many points there is very marked similarity or 
ted §@ identity. It is concluded that in both cases the forces inherent in 
ed § the protein and linked with the membrane potential act as the 
dt. determining factor, and that the forces inherent in the water 
ed surrounding the particles are secondary, and account for the 
er- differences. W. O. K. 
_ An Electrochemical Method of Studying Irreversible 
he Organic Reductions. James B. Conant and Rospert E, Lutz 
ys (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1047—1060).—Previous work on 


reversible reduction of organic substances (this vol., ii, 9) has been 
extended. The potential of the following combination is measured : 
Pt\Solution A : reducing agent|Solution A : quinhydrone|Pt. 
The material under investigation is then added to the half-cell 
containing the reducing agent (quinol), and it is noted whether 
the potential alters during the following thirty minutes. A rise 
of potential indicates that reduction occurs. In this way, upper 
potential limits for the reduction of a series of carbony] derivatives of 
ethylene have been determined, in acetone and alcoholic solutions. 
The results show that the potential at which the substance is 
irreversibly reduced is approximately proportional to the. reactivity 
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of the carbonyl group. The reduction of nitrosobenzene to phenyl: 
hydroxylamine is shown to be reversible, and the potential js 
measured. Preliminary values are given for a series of nitrogen 
compounds, which are irreversibly reduced. 

A theory of irreversible reductions is advanced which qualitatively 
connects the “ apparent reduction potential ” with a true oxidation- 
reduction potential of the substance in question. W.S.N. 


Concentration Cells in Non-aqueous Solvents. A. N. 
SacHanov and A. M. Grinzaum (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc, 
1916, 48, 1794—1806)—The E.M.F. of concentration cells of 
silver nitrate in pyridine solution is investigated; it is for very 
small concentrations of silver nitrate (from 0°01N to 0-0004)) 
little different from that calculated by Nernst’s theory, or obtained 
with aqueous solutions. With greater concentrations, wide 
variations from theory are observed, due to the formation of 
complex kations and to anomalous dissociation. The degree of 
dissociation of silver nitrate in pyridine solution is calculated, and 
found to decrease rapidly as the concentration becomes greater 
than 0°1N. Minimum dissociation occurs with a normal solution, 
whilst at higher concentrations the degree of dissociation again 
increases owing to anomalies in dissociation. R. T. 


Action of Gelatin on Concentration Cells. René AupDuBER? 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 838—840).—The addition of gelatin to 
the concentration cells Agl-AgNOs;, AgCl-AgNO,, and .Ag,S- 
AgNO, caused a diminution of the electromotive force when it 
was added to the silver nitrate solution, and an increase when the 
addition was made in the neighbourhood of the other electrode. 
The action of the gelatin is therefore to diminish the concentration 
of silver-ions, and given that « = RT'/96600LC/c, where C is the 
concentration of silver-ions in the nitrate solution, and c that of 
the same ions at the other electrode, a measurement of ¢« with and 
without the addition of gelatin is all that is required to give the 
diminution in concentration of the silver-ions caused by the addition 
of varying amounts of gelatin, by substitution in the expression 
C — C" = c[e96600«/RT — e96600e'/RT]. The determinations 
showed that the quantity of ions fixed by the gelatin was a continuous 
function of the concentration C’ of the ions in equilibrium with the 
colloid, which could be expressed as C — C’ = AC’?, where p is a 
coefficient independent of the concentration of the gelatin and of 
the nature of the cell. Its value approximated to 0°5, showing that 
the formula given by Freundlich to represent an adsorption isotherm 
can be applied to the equilibrium between the silver-ions and the 
gelatin. It seems therefore that the silver-ion forms an adsorption 
complex with the gelatin. The influence exercised by gelatin in 
the formation of a fine electrolytic deposit can be attributed to 
an increased cathodic polarisation. G. F. M. 


Bimetallic Electrode System Applied to Neutralisation 
Reactions. H. H. Witiarp and FLorEnce Fenwick (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 715—716).—In an attempt to use bimetallic 
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electrode systems in neutralisation reactions, it was found that the 
electrodes reacted very sluggishly in the region of the neutral point. 
The addition of potassium bromate to the solution did not improve 
matters, but on the addition of neutral hydrogen peroxide the 


tively ff electrodes regained their normal activity and retained it up to the 
ation- # neutral point. A potential difference persisted up to 0°3—0°4 c.c. 
-N. of 0°1N-titrating solution of the end-point, it then began to decrease 
\. N § and at the neutral point a clear, sharp, downward break occurred. 
Soc. & With the reversed titration, a rise preceded the end-point, which 
lis of @ Was marked by a break upwards of about 100 mv. In both cases, 
very the point of the maximum velocity of potential change is exactly 
04.) coincident with the “green point” of bromothymolsulphone- 
ained phthalein, which corresponds with a Py value of 6°8. In neither 
wide @ case was the end-point permanent. Rapid stirring of the solution 
n of § favoured the absorption of carbon dioxide to such an extent that 
e of § Variable results were obtained in consecutive titrations approaching 
and @ the neutral point from the alkaline side. With the approach on 
rater | the opposite side the crawl as the end-point was passed is not 
tion, § sufficient to impair seriously the clarity of the break. The method 
gain appears to offer possibilities for the development of a new type of 
T. hydrogen electrode which is unique in its independence of an 
external gas supply. J.F.S. 
ty Electrolytic Dissociation of Water in Salt Solutions. E. 
+S LinpE (Z. Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 163—168)—The respective 
- it viscosities of solutions of lithium chloride and calcium chloride 
the of various concentrations up to saturation (44°1% and 464%, 
Ms respectively), at 25°, have been determined, and the results indicate 
Cy that the product of viscosity and electrical conductivity in each 
the @ case increases continuously with increase of concentration of the 
“of Solutions. Values of the viscosities determined have been applied 
aan to correct the values found by Palmaer and Melander (A., 1915, 
he ii, 727) for the E.M.F. of hydrogen electrodes in aqueous solutions 
tat of lithium chloride and calcium chloride of various concentrations, 
ae such correction being necessary owing to the contact difference of 
pi potential between the two solutions employed, arising from a 
a difference in their viscosities. Corresponding values of normality 
“el and corrected H.M.F. for lithium chloride solutions at 22° are: 
ns 15N, 0°124; 1°8N, 0°127; 3:0N, 0115; 57N, 0112; 7:2N, 0°052 
of volt. In the case of solutions of calcium chloride at 25°5°, corrected 
at values were determined as follows: 0°65N, 0°168; 1°50N, 0°131; 
a 218N, 0°098; 2°50N. 07106; 400N, 0°053; 507N, 0°038 volt. 
ea The respective relative concentrations of hydrogen-ions in the 
m various solutions are calculated from the corrected values of Z.M.F. 
" by Nernst’s formula. J. 8. G. T. 
0 The Electrochemistry of Non-aqueous Solutions. III. 
Electrolytic Deposition of Alkali Metals from Solutions in 
. Anhydrous Pyridine. Roserr Mi.irr, F. Héizi, A. Pontont, 


and O. WINTERSTEINER (Monatsh., 1923, 43, 419—437; cf. A., 
1922, ii, 612; Kahlenberg, A., 1900, ii, 521, and Patten and 
Mott, A., 1908, ii, 253).—Previous work is continued, the standard 
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electrode already described being used for measurements; in the § of th 
following, potentials are referred to the electrode Ag|0-1NAgNO, § and ‘ 
in pyridine =0, unless otherwise indicated. The decomposition § io? ® 
potentials for 0°1N, N, and saturated solutions of lithium chloride § chlor’ 
in pyridine are, respectively, 4:18, 4°05, and 4°05 volts. With a § decin 
mercury cathode, the three solutions give the same value, —2°83 Tt 
volts. The deposition potential of lithium (NLiCl solution) is § and 
3°1 volts (H,=2°82 volts), the corresponding anodic potential § of th 
being 0°85 volt (H,=1°3 volts). Using a more delicate electro. by t 


meter, the following results were obtained: Lithium potentials 
for saturated and N-lithium chloride solutions are, respectively, 
3°09 and 3°12 volts. The corresponding anodic potentials are 
0°73 and 0°74 volt. For N-lithium chloride, the lithium potential 
referred to the hydrogen electrode is 2°83 volts. The decom- 
position potentials varied from 3°8 to 3°9 volts (values of deposition 
potential are obtained in all cases by producing the straight portion 
of the polarisation curves downwards, to meet the potential axis), 

The presence of water in N-lithium chloride (pyridine) solutions 
gives rise to totally different cathodic and anodic polarisation 
curves, probably owing to the separation of lithium hydroxide 


(see Patten and Mott, Joc. cit.). a 
The cell, Li|LiCl|O°-1NAgNO,|Ag, has # 3°16 and 3:2 volts for (Z 
N and 0°1N-lithium chloride, respectively. the 
Similar measurements with lithium nitrate gave: Cathodic " 
potentials, 2°00 and 1°90 volts, anodic potentials, 3-06 and 3°09 fl 
volts for saturated and N-lithium nitrate, respectively. Decom- ‘ 
sition potentials (for saturated solution) 5°01 volts. The cell rs 
Li|LiNO,|0°-1NAgNO,|Ag has E 2°86, 3°05, 3°10, and 3°15 volts (H 
for the four concentrations, saturated, N-, 0°1N-, and 0°01N-lithium i 
nitrate (in pyridine), respectively. ine 
Sodium is not deposited from sodium iodide—pyridine solutions Sin 
under conditions similar to those used in the case of lithium. With of 
sodium thiocyanate no definite polarisation figures were obtain- 
able. Emmert’s dipyridine sodium (A., 1921, i, 268) may be 
responsible for these irregularities. The anodic polarisation in 
each case was more definite. Sodium nitrate solutions conducted J 
too badly to allow of their investigation. * 
With potassium thiocyanate, one of the few potassium salts I 
soluble in pyridine, no separation of metal occurred on a platinum te 
electrode, but, using a mercury cathode, separation occurred e 
readily and the constant potential of 1:77 volts was observed, the ¢ 
corresponding potential for the anode being 0°42 volt. The cell . 
K|KCNS(saturated solution)|0°1NAgNO,|Ag gave 2°58 volts. t 
K. E. T. ; 
A New Method to Determine the Hydration of Ions. The ' 
Hydration of the Lithium-ion. Grorce Basorovsky (Rec. \ 


trav. chim., 1923, 42, 229—-239).—The author describes a new form 
of apparatus for determining the transport number and hydration 
of ions, and gives the results of a series of experiments carried out 
with solutions of lithium chloride. The value for the hydration 
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of the lithium-ion was found by determining the change in mass 
and concentration of the electrode solutions and shows that the 
jon adds one molecule of water assuming that the hydration of the 
chlorine-ion is zero. The transport number of the lithium-ion in 
decinormal solution of the chloride is 0°3128-+-0°0048. H. J. E. 


The Ionising Power of Molten Lithium Hydride. A. Guntz 
and BENort (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 970—971).—The electrolysis 
of the solution of lithium carbide in molten lithium hydride obtained 
by the action of lithium on ethylene results in a separation of 
carbon at the anode. This is not due to the action of hydrogen 
on the carbide, which only occurs above 600°, and it is concluded 
that the carbide is ionised in the molten hydride. It was found 
that no hydrogen was evolved at the anode with a voltage below 
0:1, whilst deposition of carbon occurred at 0°05 volt. Similar 
results were obtained with solutions of calcium carbide in lithium 
or calcium hydride, or a mixture of lithium or calcium hydride 
and chloride. The nitrides of the alkaline-earth metals are also 
soluble in the corresponding hydrides, and appear to be ionised 
in a similar way. G. F. M. 


The Formation of a Reducing Substance at the Cathode by 
the Electrolysis of Acid and Alkaline Solutions. G.TamMMANN 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 126, 176—178).—The cathode liquid after 
the electrolysis of a dilute solution of sodium or potassium’ hydroxide 
or sulphuric acid has the property of reducing an alkaline solution 
of silver. The reducing agent is unstable, and one-half of it dis- 
appears in one day. - It is shown that this reduction cannot be 
due to the presence of ferrous hydroxide or to active hydrogen 
(H,). Attempts were made to extract the reducing agent with 
benzene, the benzene solution being then shaken with hydrochloric 
acid; the concentration of the substance was found to have thus 
increased tenfold. The author does not speculate as to the nature 
of the substance, pure specimens of which could not be obtained. 


W. 2. 


The Electrophoresis of Chromic Solutions. F. L. Srymour- 
Jones (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 265—266)—Thompson and 
Atkin have recently suggested (J. Soc. Leather Trades Chem., 
1922, 6, 267) that in chrome liquors used in tanning, the active 
tanning agent is a negatively charged chromium complex, but 
electrophoresis experiments on normal and basic solutions of 
chromic chloride and sulphate and of chrome alum showed that 
anodic migration of chromium occurs only in basic sulphate solu- 
tions, and therefore no such negative complex can exist in solutions 
of the chloride or of chrome alum. Since, however, basic chloride 
solutions tan hide powder in a perfectly normal fashion, the theory 
that a negatively charged chromium complex is always the active 
tanning agent cannot be maintained. G. F. M. 

The Magneto-chemical Effect. A. N. ScutscHuKargrv (J, 
Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1916, 48, 1785—1793).—Barium chloride 
solution is electrolysed in a strong magnetic field. A stream of 
positively charged particles is observed to emanate from the region 
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of the solution where liberation of ions take place. These particles 
move with great velocity, as they are able to penetrate a layer 
of solution 1 cm. in thickness, the minimum penetrative power 
observed being half as great. The nature of these particles is not 
certain, but it seems possible that they are produced as a result 
of the disintegration of the chlorine atom. A platinum-—platino. 
iridium thermo-element placed in the solution within range of the 
particles gives a perceptible heat effect, so that they appear to 
possess considerable kinetic energy. A stream of negatively 
charged particles is also observed, but these have not up to the 
present been investigated. R. T. 


A New Method for the Control of Thermostats. D.J. Bravzr 
and J. J. Beaver (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 359—361).—An 
apparatus is described by means of which it is possible to main. 
tain water or oil thermostats of capacities of 10—300 litres constant 
to 0°001° over long periods of time with little attention. Sparking 
at the mercury contact which causes surface oxidation of the metal 
is eliminated by using a very small current across the contact, and 
amplifying it sufficiently by means of a vacuum tube to actuate a 
magnetic. relay or other current controlling mechanism. With a 
120 volt direct current supply, and a resistance of 1 megohm 
between the grid of the vacuum tube and the mercury contact, 
the current across the latter is approximately 2x 10-® amperes, 
which is far too small to produce an are at the contact surface, 
When the thermoregulator is not fastened rigidly to the thermo- 
stat, the mercury surface oscillates rapidly. This increases the 
sensitiveness of regulation, but it is desirable to slow the oscillation 
down to a frequency of about 2 per second by placing a condenser 
of 0°1 microfarad capacity in parallel with the resistance between 
the grid and the filament. The thermoregulator consists of a 
glass spiral filled with toluene or turpentine, to the upper end of 
which a capillary U-tube of 1°5 mm. bore is sealed. This is filled 
with mercury, and a platinum wire sealed in the lower part of 
the U-tube is used to make one contact, whilst a fine iron or nickel 
wire makes the adjustable contact in the capillary. Back lash at 
the mercury contact is thus eliminated as neither of these metals is 
wetted by the mercury. A Monel metal tube charged with mercury 
provides a more sensitive regulator, and should be used if: the 
room temperature is liable to fluctuate 5° or more from the bath 
temperature. G. F. M. 


The Heat of Vaporisation and the Difference in the Specific 
Heats of the Saturated Vapour and of the Liquid States for 
Neon. E. Maruias, C. A. Crommetin, and H. KAmMERLINGH 
ONNES (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 939—940).—The latent heat of 
vaporisation of neon was calculated from the Clapeyron-Clausius 
formula L=T'/J(1/3’—1/3)dp/d7’, the densities 8 and 8’ of the liquid 
and saturated vapour at 7° and a pressure p being obtained from 
earlier work (A., 1922, ii, 472). The values found for Z as a 
function of the temperature are closely expressed by the equation 
L?—43'56922(T,—T')—1°744347(T,—')?+-0°0371203(7.—7')3, where 
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7, is the absolute critical temperature. The difference in the 
specific heats of the liquid m, and the saturated vapour m’ was 
then obtained from the equation m’—m=dL/dT—L/T. The value 
was strongly negative at the critical point, and remains negative 
at all temperatures, with a maximum at a temperature 7'/7',=0°74. 
The values found for neon at a temperature 7'/7'.=0°6 were as 
follows: 7’, 44°38°, L 20°8, MLZ 420, and LA/p, 0°374, where ML 
is the molecular heat of vaporisation, A the critical density, and 
p, the critical pressure. A comparison with the corresponding 
values for oxygen, argon, nitrogen, and hydrogen shows that the 
deviations from the law of corresponding states increase as the 
critical temperature decreases. G. F. M. 


Relation between the Dipole Moment and Heat of Sublim- 
ation of the Hydrogen Halides. M. Born and H. Kornre.p 
(Physikal. Z., 1923, 24, 121—124).—The authors suggest that 
crystals of the hydrogen halides are built up of cubical crystal 
lattices, the unit cube of the lattice consisting of two congruent 
regular tetrahedra, at the corners of which molecular dipoles 
having their positive poles directed respectively towards and away 
from the centre of the cube are arranged. By considering the 
attractive and repulsive forces arising from such an arrangement 
of dipoles, an expression is deduced for the heat of sublimation of 
the respective halides, in the form S=1°565 x 10“p*d/M, where S 
is the heat of sublimation, p the dipole moment, d thé density, 
and M the molecular weight of the respective halides. Values of 
the dipole moment calculated from the respective heats of sublim- 
ation by means of this equation are: HCl, 2°90x10-18; HBr, 
3°35 x 10-18; and HI, 3°89x10-18. Frivold and Hassel (this voll., 
ii, 283) found 1°48 x 10-18, and Falkenhagen and Weigt 2°15 x 10-18 
for the dipole moment of HCl. The calculated values for HCl and 
HBr are respectively half those calculated from the experimental 
values of Kratzer for the nuclear distances in the two cases, and 
constitute an upper limit in each case. It is shown that values 
of the respective heats of ionisation of HCl and HBr calculated 
by means of the formula 2°388 x 10-14 . e?(1-+-48/r9)/rg where N is 
the appropriate Loschmidt number, 7) the nuclear distance, s the 
distance between the centre of gravity of the outer electrons of 
the halogen and the core, and e has the customary significance 
agree very closely with the experimental values found by Knipping 
(A., 1922, ii, 186). J.8. G. T. 

Vapour Pressure of Copper Oxide and of Copper. Epwarp 
Mack, GERARD G. OsTERHOF, and Hopart M. KRANER (J. Amer. 
Chem, Soc., 1923, 45, 617—-623).—The vapour pressure of copper 
and copper oxide has been determined by the dynamic method. 
A stream of nitrogen was led over the heated copper and passed 
into water which removed the whole of the copper vapour; in 
the case of the oxide oxygen was used instead of nitrogen. The 
amount of copper in the water was estimated by measuring the 
acceleration in the rate of oxidation of sodium sulphite by dis- 
solved oxygen brought about by the copper in the water (Titof,. 
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A., 1904, ii, 113). 
recorded : copper oxide, 600°, 10-7 mm.; 800°, 10-* mm.; 900°, 
7x 10-4mm., and 1000°, 10-4mm. ; copper, 810°,5x10-7mm. The 
value for copper oxide at 1000° does not represent a true vapour 
pressure for this substance, for at this temperature the vapour is a 
mixture of cupric and cuprous oxides. The heat of vaporisation 
of cupric oxide over the temperature range 600—800° has been 
calculated, and the value 63,000 cal. obtained. The present results 
have been compared with those of other workers and a satisfactory 
agreement has been found. J. F.S. 


Vapour Pressures of certain Hydrated Metal Sulphates. 
CiirFoRD D. CARPENTER and Eric R. JETTE (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 578—590).—The vapour pressure of the tri- and 
penta-hydrates of copper sulphate, the heptahydrate of magnesium 
sulphate, the eight-thirds hydrate of cadmium sulphate, the hepta- 
hydrate of cobalt sulphate, and the monohydrate of manganese 
sulphate has been determined at a series of temperatures by the 
static method. A Bremer-Frowein tensimeter of modified struc. 
ture has been used in the work, which is described together with 
manipulative details necessary to eliminate the usual errors. In 
all determinations, the value was reached from both sides. The 
vapour pressures of the saturated solutions of some of the hydrates 
have also been determined at 20—90°. A new transition point 
has been found for the heptahydrate of cobalt sulphate at 45:1°, 
and for the eight-thirds hydrate of cadmium sulphate at 41°5°. 
The transition point for the change from the heptahydrate of 
magnesium sulphate to the hexahydrate is found to lie at 48°4°; 
this point was previously found by van der Heide (A., 1894, ii, 92) 
to lie between 48°0° and 48°5°. The heat of the reaction AB .xH,0+ 
H,O = AB. (1+a)H,O+Qp has been calculated in each case, where 
Qp is given by the relation Qp—RT? .dlog.p/dT, so that Qp is 
therefore the heat of reaction per mol. of water at constant pressure. 
The average values of Q are CuSO,,3H,O, 13256; CuSO,,5H,0, 
13268; CdSO,,8/3H,O, 11170; MgSO,,7H,O, 14035; MgSO,,6H,O 
(saturated solution), 9741; CoSO,,7H,O, 12795; and CoSO,,6H,O 
(saturated solution), 9760. The value of Q usually changes most 
abruptly at the transition point, and it is nearly constant as long 
as the same phases are present. On account of this fact, most 
transition points are readily found by the intersection of the lines 
drawn through the points determined by the log p and 1/7’ relation- 
ship. J.F.S. 


The Vapour Pressures of Saturated Solutions of Alums. 
SranistAv MaciscHEvski (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1916, 48, 
1916—1923).—The vapour-pressure curves for potassium and 
ammonium alums are plotted, in order to see whether the empirical 
formula of Speranski (A., 1913, ii, 923) connecting vapour pressure, 
temperature, and concentration of solutions is applicable to double 
salts. These curves consist each of two curves, intersecting, in the 
case of potassium alum at 79°5° and in the case of ammonium 
alum, at 82°7, indicating that at these points chemical change of 


The following values of the vapour pressure are 
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‘son the alums occurs. Bertrand’s formula connecting vapour pressure 

The and temperature is not applicable to the curves for these two 
. he alums as a whole, but only to each portion separately. Speranski’s 
poe formula is not applicable to the potassium alum curve, and is only 
nadie applicable to the ammonium alum curve below 82°7°. R. T. 
been The Form of the Vapour-pressure Curve at High Temper- 
sults § atures. II. The Curve for Sodium Cyanide. CHRISTOPHER 
Mid Ketk INGoup (T., 1923, 123, 885—891). 

Relationship between the Properties of Liquid Substances. 
ites, W. Herz (Z. Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 110—111).—An equation has 
hem been deduced from the revised Trouton rule and the Clausius- 


Clapeyron vapour-pressure formula which gives a connexion 


jum between the boiling point of a liquid and its vapour pressure at a 
pta. given temperature. This equation has the form log p;=log 760— 
nese (9°5 log 7',—0°0077';)(7;—7',)/4°577,, where p, is the vapour 
the pressure at the temperature 7’, and 7’, the boiling point of the 
ree liquid. The agreement between the calculated and experimentally 
‘ith determined vapour pressure, whilst moderately good, is not 
In sufficiently near to make the formula trustworthy for the cal- 


culation of vapour pressures. With liquids of medium boiling 


tes point which are not associated, the surface tension at the boiling 
int point can be calculated from the density at the boiling point 
I’, and the molecular weight by the formula y=7',S?/°(9°5 log T,— 
-. 0:0077',)/20M?2/3, where M is the molecular weight, and S the density 
of at the boiling point. The calculated results are sufficiently near 
a the experimental values except in the case of carbon disulphide, 
2) where the two values differ by about 30%. The gas constant can 
aa also be calculated approximately from the boiling point by the 
re formula R=3875(9°5 log 7,—0°0077',). The calculated results are 
: from 15—20% higher than the true value. J.F.S. 

), The Determination of Boiling Points by Distillation from 
0 Test-tubes. A. K. Botpyrev (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1916, 
0 48, 1862—1870).—A slight modification of the method described 
t by Pawlewski (A., 1881, 642) for the determination of the boiling 
g point of small quantities of substances. A small test-tube, pro- 
t vided with a side-tube, and a cork through which a thermometer 
3 passes, is wrapped round with asbestos, and fits into an aperture 


cut in a sheet of the same material. The lower end of the tube 
which protrudes through the asbestos sheet is heated with a naked 
flame until the contents boil. The thermometer reading at first 
rises, then remains constant for some time, this temperature being 
taken as the boiling point, and then again rises, owing to super- 
heating. The best results are obtained by keeping the bulb of the 
thermometer at least 4 cm. above the level of the liquid, so as to 
avoid the spattering of the superheated liquid. By this method 
triphenylamine gave b. p, 364°8° (corr.). Its solubility in 100 g. 
of ethyl and of methyl alcohol is measured, and is in the former 
solvent 0°74 g. at 19—20°5°, and 5°5 g. at 74°, and for the latter 
0°73 g. at 19—20°5°, and 3°3 g. at 65°. R. T. 
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Distillation of Small Quantities of Liquids.. Franz Lanyar 
and Lupwie ZEcHNER (Monatsh., 1923, 43, 405—412).—Fractional 
distillation of small quantities (1 to 3 drops) of liquid mixtures is 
readily effected, using a glass tube 50—60 mm. long and 5—8 mn. 
wide, sealed at one end, and constricted once or twice near the 
open end. The liquid (absorbed by a little asbestos wool at the 
closed end) may be separated, by careful heating with a micro. 
burner, into as many as ten fractions, which are drawn successively 
into capillary tubes suitable for b. p. determinations. Eleven 
separations effected in this manner show that the method is capable 
of general application. E. E. T, 


A Laboratory Fractionating Column. H. T. CLrarke and 
E. J. Raurs (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 349)—The column 
consists of a Pyrex tube 90 cm. long and 20 mm. in diameter, 
having a series of semi-bulbs sucked in, beginning 15 cm. from the 
top and arranged at an angle of 90° on the periphery of the tube. 
Opposite each bulb a point is poked in to within 1 mm. of the 
upper part of the inner convex surface of the bulb. At 8 cm. from 
the upper end of the column a side arm is fused in, similar to that 
of a Claisen flask, and the delivery tube situated at the mid-point 
of its vertical portion is bent so as to ascend for a short distance 
before descending to the condenser. At the top of the column is 
fixed a Pyrex tube 16 cm. long and 15 mm. diameter through which 
cold water can be circulated, and the entire length of the column 
below the side arm to within 8 cm. of the lower end is jacketed 
with a glass tube, tubulated at each end, and secured by rubber 
stoppers. The position of the water-cooled tube is adjusted to 
suit the boiling point of the liquid which is being distilled so that 
10 to 15 times as much condensate is returned to the flask as collects 
in the receiver. For very low boiling liquids, the jacket may be 
filled with water, or cold air drawn through at a regulated rate. 
For high boiling liquids, the tubulations, are closed so that the 
jacket acts as a heat insulator. G. F. M. 


Calorimetric Researches. IV. Determination of the Heat 
of Combustion of Sucrose ; Suitability of this Substance as 
a Thermochemical Standard. P. E. VerKxaper and J. Coops, 
jun. (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 205—228; cf. P. E. Verkade, 
A., 1922, ii, 740)—The authors consider that a second standard 
substance is necessary for thermochemical work and give reasons 
for testing sucrose as a possible substitute for naphthalene. As 
a result of a series of experiments, the ratio of the heat of com- 
bustion of benzoic acid to that of sucrose was found to be 1°6025 
(air), the corresponding figure for naphthalene and sucrose being 
2°4362 (air). In a review of the various objections which have 
been raised to the use of sucrose, the reasons in favour of using 
that substance are adduced but the tendency to incomplete com- 
bustion and the difficulty of ignition cannot be obviated. The 
conclusion is drawn that none of the substances hitherto investigated 
is quite satisfactory as a secondary standard. The values obtained 
for sucrose, on the assumption that the heat of combustion of 
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benzoic acid is 6324 cal.,,; per g. (air), are 3946 (air) and 3944 
(vacuum). H. J: E. 


The Variation of Heats of Solution with the Temperature. 
Paut Monpatn-Monvat (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 889-—892).— 
In order to demonstrate the influence of temperature on the heat 
effects of solution, dilution, etc., the following measurements 
were made at 0° and at the ordinary temperature of the heats 
of solution, ete., of sodium, potassium, and ammonium nitrates, 
potassium and ammonium chlorides, and potassium sulphate: 
molecular heat of solution in a large quantity of water, Q; heat 
absorbed by dilution of the saturated solution to the above 
dilution, D; heat of addition of 1 mol. H,O to a large quantity 
of saturated solution, H’; and heat of addition of a quantity of 
water sufficient to dissolve at saturation 1 mol. of the salt, H. L, 
representing the heat limit of solution in saturated solution, was 
calculated from the relation L,—Q—D—E, and as a check on the 
result the same quantity was obtained by a slight extrapolation 
of the experimental results obtained by the direct solution of the 
salt in solutions of increasing concentration. ‘The complete results 
are given in tabular form, and they show in all cases a distinct 
difference in the values obtained at 0° and at the ordinary temper- 
ature (18—19°). G. F. M. 


Dilatometric Researches on Potassium Aluminium Sul- 
phate. (Mie) E. N. Ivanova (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1916, 
48, 1905—1916).—It was noticed by Wiedeman (A., 1883, 780) 
that potassium alum contracts when heated above 51°3° in a 
dilatometer, and he explains this as being due to dissociation of 
the constituent molecules of the alum. This experiment was repeated, 
but no contraction was observed up to 87°3°, using either mercury 
or paraffin as the dilatometer liquid. The contraction observed 
by Wiedeman was probably due to the slow filling up of the 
interstices of the powdered alum by mercury. The use of paraffin 
above 75° is not recommended, as expansion of air adsorbed on 
the solid causes an abnormal expansion in the dilatometer. This 
adsorbed air is very difficult to eliminate. R. T. 


Force of Adhesion in Solutions. IV. Influence of Tem- 
perature on the Partition of Substances between two Phases. 
SERG. WOSNESSENSKI (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 104, 46—50).— 
A theoretical paper, in which, on the basis of Schilov and Lepin’s 
work on the adsorption of substances by charcoal (A., 1920, ii, 591; 
1922, ii, 626) and Iljin’s theoretically deduced formula for the 
influence of temperature on the adsorption equilibrium (Nachr. 
Moskauer physik-wiss. Inst., 1, 219), the author has examined his 
previously published adsorption results and those of other authors. 
The calculated results show that the experimental values for the 
partition of succinic acid between ether and water, benzoic acid 
between benzene and water, ferric thiocyanate between water and 
ether, the adsorption of physiological salt solution by animal 
membrane and the adsorption of water by beans, are all in agree- 
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ment with the values calculated by Iljin’s formula, C,,=C,¢v7, 
thus showing that the essential process is the same in all cases, 
J. F. §. 


Adsorption of Gases by Solids and the Thickness of the 
Adsorbed Layer. M. H. Evans and H. J. GrorcGeE (Proc. Roy. 
Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 190—193).—By direct determination, the 
authors find the thickness of the adsorbed layer of carbon dioxide 
on glass fibres having an average area of 9093 x 10? sq. cm. per g, 
to be equivalent to that of 5°5 molecular layers, assuming the 
adsorbed gas to exist as a film having the density of liquid carbon 
dioxide. The equilibrium pressure was found to be 121°46 mm., 
and using Miilfarth’s data (Ann. Physik, 1900, [iv], 3, 328) for 
relative adsorption at 0° and at this pressure, the following results 
were calculated for the respective thicknesses of the adsorbed 
layer for the following gases: sulphur dioxide, 32:1; ammonia, 
39°9; nitrous oxide, 4°5; acetylene, 3°5 molecular layers. These 
values are considerably greater than the values, not greater than 
the diameter of a single molecule, required by Langmuir’s theory 
(A., 1918, ii, 430), and deduced from experiments with gases at 
low pressures. és. 8.:o. %. 


A Case of Simultaneous Positive and Negative Adsorption. 
M. A. Rakuzin and (Mixx) G. F. PexarsKkasa (J. Russ. Phys. 
Chem. Soc., 1916, 48, 1889—1890).—The adsorption of Bismarck- 
brown by gelatin and by leather powder is found to consist of 


both positive and negative adsorption. The increase in the con- 
centration of the solution, owing to adsorption of water, shows 
the latter, whilst the former is shown by the decolorisation of the 
solution. An increase in the optical rotation of the solution from 
0° to +0°55° in the case of gelatin shows that some of the latter 
passes into solution. a 


Sorption Equilibria. H. von Ever and Bircer Bucat (Z, 
anorg. Chem., 1923, 126, 269—277).—The solubility of casein in 
aqueous and alcoholic solutions of monochloroacetic acid, and in 
alcoholic and benzene solutions of «-bromopropionic acid is 
measured. The corresponding sorptions of acid by the undissolved 
casein are also measured, and it is shown that the amount of acid 
sorbed per gram of casein is a linear function of the concentration 
of acid in the solution. 

An attempt was made to obtain an asymmetric sorption of 
a-bromopropionic acid from benzene solution, but although in the 
most favourable experiment 0°64 g. of casein sorbed 0°555 g. of 
the acid from a solution containing 1°418 g., no optical activity 
was detected in the residual solution, and the authors draw the 
conclusion that any asymmetric sorption cannot exceed 10% of 
the whole. H. H. 


Dissociation of Molecular Hydrogen, [Deduced] from the En- 
tropies of Diatomic and Monatomic Hydrogen. GraHam EpGar 


(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 673—676).—A theoretical paper in 
which the free energy of dissociation, the dissociation constant, and 
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the degree of dissociation of molecular hydrogen have been calcu- 
lated from the entropies of the substances and published data for 
the heat of dissociation. Tables are given of the values of the 
entropy, heats of reaction, and the equilibrium constants for 298°1° 
1500°, 2000°, 2500°, and 3000° Abs., and a further table showing 
the fraction of hydrogen dissociated at the four higher temperatures 
at pressures 1, 0°1, and 0001 atm. The results indicate, in keeping 
with the conclusions of Duffenback (A., 1922, ii, 620) and Saha 
(A., 1920, ii, 659), that hydrogen is much more dissociated at high 
temperatures than earlier calculations indicated. The following 
values of the fraction dissociated at 1 atm. pressure and various 
temperatures are recorded: 1500°, 0°000316; 2000°, 0°0063: 
9500°, 0°0595, and 3000°, 0°26. J. F. S. 


Velocity of Sound in Nitrogen Peroxide. HERMANN SELLE 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 104, 1—9).—The velocity of sound in 
nitrogen peroxide has been determined at various pressures and 
temperatures by both the Kundt and Clément and Desormes 
methods. It is shown that there is a dispersion of sound in the 
region of vibration numbers 3670 to 1690. With decreasing 
vibration number this value sinks to about 3 m./sec. Sound 
dispersion is shown at the various temperatures and pressures 
investigated. Using the Clément and Desormes method, the values 
of k—=Cp/C, and VAp/Ap were determined. This furnishes the 
velocity of sound for very slow vibrations. Taking account of 
this value, the sound dispersion at 21° and 500 mm. pressure is 
4m./sec. or 2°2% of the velocity. From the relationship between 
the velocity of sound and the course of the reaction 2NO, — N,O,, 
the proportionality factors k, and k, were determined. Between 
18° and 26°, the value of &, increases with the temperature from 
376 to 617; in the case of k,, 4°8x10® is found as a mean value, 
and no dependence of this value on temperature was observed. 
A dependence on pressure was not found for either k, or kg. 
According to these determinations, 1 g.-mol. of N,O, at 21° and 
500 mm. pressure dissociates to the extent of 44% in 10 secs., 
and 1 g.-mol. of pure NO, associates to the extent of 4°6% to N,O, 
in 10-8 secs. J. F. 8. 


Theory of the Capillary Layer of a Liquid in Contact with 
its Saturated Vapour. G. Bakker (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 
104, 10—45).—-A general discussion of the theory of the capillary 
layer as previously published (A., 1903, ii, 62; 1904, ii, 310, 540, 
655, 806; 1905, ii, 304; 1910, ii, 106, 831; 1912, ii, 743; 1916, 
ii, 553). J. F.S. 


Separation of Gas Mixtures by Diffusion in a Flowing Gas. 
G. Hertz (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1923, 25, 434— 
441) When a gaseous mixture diffuses into a medium at rest 
the ratio of the partial pressures of the components of the mixture 
is constant, but if the mixture of gases diffuses into a medium in 
motion, the ratio of the partial pressures of the constituents is 
variable and this fact offers possibilities for the separation of the 
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constituents of gaseous mixtures. Equations are deduced showi 
the amount of separation which may be brought about by diffusigy 
into a moving medium. The method has been applied to the cag 
of mixtures of neon and helium. A jet of steam was allowed t 


enter a vessel containing the gas mixture through a number of centr 
narrow holes, a portion of the gas diffused through the hole %™° 
against the steam jet and was pumped off, the steam was condensed solut 
after it entered the vessel, and so two fractions of gas were obtained, § ™ " 
Using a 30° helium 70°% neon mixture, pure helium was obtained solut 
by a single treatment. The separation was in accordance with} PO 
the theory, but the amount of gas thus separated was small, of os 
Methods of increasing the amount separated are discussed, andj °°" 
the principle is also discussed generally in connexion with the the 
separation of isotopes. It is shown that in the case of neon a 
separation of the isotopes to the extent of 30% may be expected E 
from a single treatment. J. F.S. Umi 
desi 
Anomalous Osmosis of Solutions of Electrolytes with § pech 
Collodion Membranes. II. Effect of the Diameter of the § ani 
Pores. F. E. Barrect and D. C. Carpenter (J. Physical Chem., @ cha: 
1923, 27, 252—269; cf. this vol., ii, 221).—The influence of the § cha 
size of the pores of collodion membranes on the rate of osmosis § Sul 
has been investigated. It is shown that the rate at which solutions § fou 
of potassium ferricyanide and aluminium chloride pass through § by 


a collodion membrane increases at all concentrations as the diameter 
of the pores increases. On the other hand, the relative diffusion 
values of potassium sulphate and calcium chloride decreases 
materially with increasing diameter of the pores. The rate of 
diffusion of solutions of potassium chloride remains approximately 
constant with the various membranes. In dilute _ solutions, 
potassium sulphate, calcium chloride, and aluminium chloride 


ex: 
appear to pass through the membrane at a greater rate than the : 
other salts. Comparisons of the rate of passage of potassium | 
salts through the least porous membranes, that is, membranes t 
with pores of diameter about 0°7 micron, in the case of dilute 4 
solutions gave the following anion order: SO,'’>Cl'>Fe(CN),’”. § 2 
For concentrated solutions, the order for a similar membrane was to 
Cl’>S80,"">Fe(CN),’”. The latter order is the inverse of the of 
order of magnitude of maximum osmosis. Comparisons of the § 
rates of passage of chlorides into water showed the kation order tt 
in dilute solution to be Al“ >Ca">K’*. Exactly the opposite order - 
was found for concentrated solutions. The order of magnitude of s! 
osmosis with dilute solutions bears no apparent relation to the kation b 
diffusion order; however, the order of magnitude of osmosis with P 
concentrated solutions was the inverse of the kation diffusion oraer. " 
With membranes of pore diameter about 0°93 micron, the anion U 
order for the rate of diffusion of potassium salts from dilute solutions . 
was §80,”>Cl'>Fe(CN),’’, and with concentrated solutions v 
Cl’>S80,"">Fe(CN),’”’. This was again the inverse of the maximum . 
osmosis for concentrated solutions. The kation order for the rate . 
of diffusion is Ca > K*> Al in dilute solutions and Ca” > Al" >K’ . 
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in concentrated solutions. For very permeable membranes of 

re diameter 1°6 microns, comparison of the amounts of potassium 
salts diffusing during the period of maximum osmosis gave. the 
order for anions Cl’>S0,">Fe(CN),’” for both dilute and con- 
centrated solutions. This order is the inverse of that of maximum 
osmosis. For chlorides, the kation order is K°>Ca™”> Al" in all 
solutions. This order is the same as that of maximum osmosis 
in very dilute solutions, but the reverse of that in concentrated 
solutions. The work shows generally that the diameter of the 
pores is a highly important factor in determining the exact nature 
of osmosis, and it appears probable that the phenomena of anomalous 
osmosis and the attending salt diffusion is governed largely by 
the precise diameter of the pores of the osmotic membrane. 


J. F.S. 


Electroendosmosis through Carbon Filters. KoJrro 
Umetsu (Biochem. Z., 1923, 135, 442—479).—With a specially 
designed apparatus, the author has examined the electroendosmotic 
behaviour of solutions through a carbon filter. Blood charcoal has 
an isoelectric point at py 3 and in general in acid solution is positively 
charged through adsorption of hydrogen-ions, but is negatively 
charged in alkaline solution through adsorption of hydroxyl-ions. 
Sulphosalicylic acid is a strong dibasic acid, but it is unexpectedly 
found that the anion is more strongly adsorbed than the hydrogen-ion 
by blood charcoal. A substance like charcoal which functions as an 


ampholyte but is not molecular disperse is termed an “ ampholytoid.” 
Unlike blood charcoal, sugar or benzoic acid charcoals are positively 
charged over the whole range examined and adsorb basic dyes 
well, blood charcoal adsorbing acid and basic dyes. This only 
applies to adsorption of ions, indifferent surface-active substances 
like octyl alcohol being adsorbed equally by all varieties of charcoal 
examined. H. K. 


Solubility Relations in Mixtures containing Polar Com- 
ponents. F. Spencer Mortimer (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
45, 633—641)—In an earlier paper, the author described a 
graphical method for calculating the ratio of the experimental 
to the ideal slope of the curves obtained by plotting the logarithm 
of the molecular fraction of dissolved substance against the 
reciprocal of the absolute temperature of the solubility point of 
the mixture and, hence, for calculating the solubility in non-ideal 
solutions (A., 1922, ii, 621). In the present paper, the author 
shows to what extent the generalisations previously discussed may 
be applied to such systems. Tables of solubilities of fluorene, 
p-dibromobenzene, benzoic acid, resorcinol, acetamide, and acet- 
anilide in ethylene dichloride, chlorobenzene, nitrobenzene, p-xylene, 
toluene, benzene, pyridine, carbon tetrachloride, aniline, acetone, 
acetic acid, ethyl and methyl alcohols, phenol, acetophenone, 
urethane, and p-toluidine at various temperatures are given, many 
of which represent the results of new determinations. The ideal 
solubility of the solute has been calculated in every case. It is 
shown that the deviations from Raoult’s ideal solubility law are 
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proportional to the magnitude of the differences of the internal 
pressures of the components of the system. The ratio of the 
experimental slope of the curve of log N against 1/7' to the ideal 
slope, calculated from the latent heat of fusion, for any solute, is 
a measure of the relative internal pressures of the solute and the 
solvent. Not only may the latent heat of fusion of solids be 
determined, but relative values for the internal pressures of many 
solids and liquids may be calculated from solubility data by the 
application of the principles developed. The results of the cal. 
culations of relative internal pressures have been given and com. 
pared with those obtained by direct measurement or by other 
methods of calculation. A table of the relative internal pressures 
of sixty-eight substances referred to naphthalene as unity calculated 
from solubility data is included in the paper. The principles 
entering into the procedure for calculating solubilities of organic 
compounds in various solvents have been discussed both for polar 
and non-polar substances, and the limitations of the method 
pointed out. J. F.S. 


A Survey of Existing Crystal Structure Data. Ratpu G, 
Wyrckorr (J. Franklin Inst., 1923, 195, 182—210, 349—365, 
531—549).—A critical summary of work published on X-ray 
diffraction effects made for the direct study of atomic arrangements. 


Rhythmic Crystallisation. Hans KAar (Helv. Chim. Acta, 
1923, 6, 264—266).—By crystallisation from a mixture of alcohol 
and glacial acetic acid or from benzene of r-menthyl] benzylacetate, 
concentric crystalline rings are obtained, showing extremely well 
the phenomenon of rythmic crystallisation. As crystallisation 
proceeds at the rate of about 1 cm. per minute, the phenomenon 
can be followed readily under the microscope. A number of 
photographs are reproduced. The [-ester does not crystallise in 
this manner. E. H. R. 


The Recrystallisation of Metals and Salts. G. Tammann 
and Q. A. Mansuri (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 126, 119—128).—In 
a mass of metal some of the crystals grow at the expense of others, 
these crystallites being already in contact. In the case of powders 
the investigation is more difficult. Metallic powders are covered 
by a thin film of oxide, and when the powder is stirred these films are 
destroyed. When two particles having the same lattice structure 
touch they join; if, however, the lattice structure is different, then 
movement of atoms is necessary before union can take place. A 
stirrer was slowly rotated in the metallic powder and the temperature 
gradually increased. In the case of metals, the stirrer suddenly 
stopped at temperatures between 120° and 140°, this temperature 
being independent of the melting point of the metal. In the 
case of salts, the rate of stirring gradually decreased and finally 
stopped, this temperature being dependent on the melting point 
of the salt. These temperatures denote the temperature at which 
there is motion of the atoms in the solids. Wed. 
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The Mutual Increase and Decrease in Size of Metallic Crys- 
tallites which are in Contact ina Conglomerate. RupotF VoGEL 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 126, 1—38).—The crystallite conglomerate of 
a metal is not generally stable, because when the temperature is suffi- 
ciently high the frontiers between the crystallites change and a crystal 
which is itself invaded by one crystal may at the same time grow at 
the expense of another. This movement does not necessarily mean 
an increase in the size of the crystallites. Of two crystallites in 
contact, the one with the more stable structure, 7.e., the one contain- 
ing the denser grouping of atoms on its surface, will grow at the 
expense of the other. When all the unstable contacts have dis- 
appeared, then movement of frontiers ceases. W. T. 


Stability of Suspensions of Solid Particles of Proteins and 
Protective Action of Colloids. Jacques Lous (J. Gen. Physiol., 
1923, 5, 479—504).—The stability of a suspension of gelatin-coated 
collodion particles is minimal at the isoelectric point of gelatin, 
and at this point it is increased by the addition of small quantities 
of salt. Gelatin itself is least soluble at the isoelectric point, and 
its solubility is increased by salts. This is not due to the charge 
conferred on the gelatin particles by the salt, as cataphoretic 
experiments show that at the isoelectric point gelatin-coated 
collodion particles are practically as completely uncharged in the 
presence of salt as they are before salt is added, but it would appear 
that such effects are due to the increase in the real solubility of 
isoelectric gelatin on the addition of salts. This is borne out by 
the fact that approximately identical concentrations of salts are 
required to precipitate gelatin from solution, and to flocculate such 
suspensions. If, on the other hand, the collodion particles be 
coated with genuine egg-albumin, the stability of the suspension 
depends primarly on the potential difference between the particle 
and the surrounding liquid, and instability occurs as soon as the 
potential falls below 10—13 millivolts, a critical potential agreeing 
with that of particles of denatured egg-albumin. It is concluded 
that egg-albumin is denatured when it forms a film round a solid 
particle. Results similar to those obtained with egg-albumin are 
obtained with casein and with edestin. 

These facts are discussed in the light of Langmuir’s theory of 
the affinity of certain groups for water. The high protective power 
of gelatin depends on the greater affinity for water of the molecule 


of this substance, in other words, on the high true solubility of 
gelatin. W. O. K, 


Action of Trypsin on Colloids and the Influence of Neutral 
Salts on this Action. E. Stiasny and W. AckreRManwn (Koll. 
Chem. Bethefte, 1923, 17, 219—255).—The action of trypsin on 
colloids depends on the previous history of the colloid, and in 
particular on the extent to which swelling has taken place. This 
fact probably explains the contradictory results obtained on the 
action of trypsin on colloids. A number of experiments on the 
action of neutral salts on the trypsin action have been carried out, 
chiefly with powdered hide. This substance has been used because 
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comparable results are more easily obtained than with pieces of 
hide and the experimental conditions can be kept nearer those 
obtaining in the tanning process. In all experiments, the hydrogen. 
ion concentration has been measured and taken into account in 
the subsequent discussion. In comparative swelling experiments, 
the swelling height of the hide powder has been measured in long 
tubes. Potassium thiocyanate, iodide, nitrate, and chloride show 
a moderate swelling action when present in V /100- or N /10-solutions, 
a sharp maximum in N-solutions, and a definite retarding effect in 
concentrated (3N—5N) solutions. In the case of potassium sulphate 
the maximum swelling is with V/10 solution. At 37°, the swelling 
is always greater than at 20°. When arranged according to the 
height of the swollen material, the anions of the salts investigated 
fall into the Hofmeister series. That this regularity should occur 
at the same Py, value in the solutions investigated, is evidence 
against the views of Loeb, which questions the correctness of the 
Hofmeister series. The swelling in the present case is accompanied 
by a partial peptisation, which is greatest with most strongly 
swelling solutions of salts. When this peptisation is taken into 
account, the difference in the swelling action of the various salts 
is more strongly marked. ‘Trypsin in the presence of neutral salts 
has been allowed to act on hide powder at 37° and 20°, and the 
proteolytic and peptolytic action measured after two hours, twenty- 
four hours, and six days. This has been carried out by observing 
the swelling height and the formol titration value, and by examining 
the filtrate from the hide powder for its content of tanning material 
and total nitrogen. Numerous experiments with potassium 
thiocyanate of various concentrations show that N’/100- and N/10- 
solutions of this substance have no action on either the proteolytic 
or peptolytic action of trypsin, N-solutions increase the proteolytic 
action of pancreas tryptase strongly, but retard the action of pancreas 

ptase, and 5N-solutions completely stop both actions of trypsin. 

his shows that potassium thiocyanate influences the proteolytic 
trypsin action in exactly the same way as the swelling action. 
Increase of the trypsin concentration and the temperature accelerate 
the trypsin action without changing the regularity between the 
swelling and proteolytic trypsin action. Similar experiments have 
been carried out with potassium iodide, chlorate, nitrate, chloride, 
and sulphate, and the influence of various salt concentrations on 
the trypsin action investigated. The results show that the action 
of the salt on the substrate and that on the ferment must be 
differentiated. With strongly swelling salts and for the concen- 
trations which most strongly promote the swelling, the action on 
the substrate is most noticeable and the swelling action and proteo- 
lytic action of the trypsin run parallel. In many cases, such as those 
of potassium nitrate and potassium chloride, the action of the salt 
in high concentrations appears to be overwhelmingly on the ferment ; 
4N-solutions of these salts retard the swelling, but have no retarding 
action on the proteolytic trypsin action which up to concentration 
of N has not shown a maximum. In the peptolytic trypsin action, 
the influence of the neutral salts is restricted to the ferment. The 
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independence of the peptolytic and the proteolytic actions is 
particularly marked with NV-potassium thiocyanate and V-potassium 
iodide, which promote strongly the proteolytic trypsin action but 
retard the peptolytic action. Hide powder is much more sensitive 
to trypsin than pieces of hide, probably because in the powder the 
outer layer is so changed in the preparation that it is more easily 
peptised. J. F.S. 


Statistical Theory of Unimolecular Reactions. W. H. 
RopEBUSH (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 606—613).—A theoretical 
paper in which a statistical theory of unimolecular reactions has 
been developed. An equation has been derived from the kinetic 
theory for the rate of reaction of a unimolecular reaction. This 
equation has the form NV = NV RT/Egr .c=/®7, where N is the 
number of molecules which possess vibrational energy is excess of 
the critical amount, and the other terms have their usual significance. 
In the two cases where data are available, namely, the vaporisation 
of mercury (Menzies, A., 1920, ii, 11) and Daniels and Johnston’s 
experimental results on the decomposition of nitrogen pentoxide 
(A., 1921, ii, 249), the equation gives results which are probably 
as accurate as the data themselves. J. F. S. 


Decomposition of Nitrogen Pentoxide. M. BoDENSTEIN (Z. 
physikal. Chem., 1923, 104, 51—54).—A discussion of a paper by 
Daniels and Johnston (A., 1921, ii, 249) on the decomposition of 
nitrogen pentoxide. The author points out that two values in 
the published results give constants not in keeping with the other 
measurements. These are shown to be due to the particular temper- 
ature at which the experiments were carried out. It follows therefore 
that the thermal decomposition of nitrogen pentoxide is a purely 
wiimolecular reaction, N,O;—» N,O, + O,, and constitutes the 
first case of the exact examination of a unimolecular gas reaction. 
The constants obtained by Daniels and Johnston are therefore to be 
multiplied by 5/6. J. F.S. 


Kinetic Interpretation of the Law of Van't Hoff. C. E. 
Gurr (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 835—836).—It has already been 
shown that on the supposition that a dissociating action is a function 
of the impulse of the forces developed during collisions, the number 
of parietal collisions causing dissociation per unit of surface in unit 
time is given by the relation vg = [n/2Vhm]e*™', and the 
number of collisions between molecules by the expression 
1 = [n202V/2r/hmje2 (Arch. Sci. phys. nat., 1922, 182— 
153), the factors between brackets representing, respectively, 
the total number of collisions, and the exponentials the fractions of 
these numbers which are followed by dissociation. It is shown that 
this hypothesis accounts quantitatively for the approximate rule 
of van’t Hoff, according to which at the ordinary temperature an 
elevation of temperature of 10° doubles. the velocity of a reaction, 
and a numerical verification is given for the case of hydrogen, 
which can be extended to any gas, for in order to obtain the velocities 
of dissociation comprised between the same experimental limits, 
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it is only necessary to choose vg inversely proportional to the square 

root of the molecular weight, and the exponential, on which the 

velocity of dissociation mainly depends, retains then the same value, 
G. F. M. 


Halogenate Reductions. The Reduction of Iodate and 
Chlorate by Arsenious Acid. Hans Kusina (Monatsh., 1923 
43, 439—468).—The reduction of chlorate and iodate by arsenious 
acid has been investigated, and these two processes have been shown 
to be examples of coupled reactions. The reaction velocity is inde. 
pendent of the concentration of arsenious acid. The actual reaction 
measured is the slow reduction of halogenate by halide, this reaction 
being followed by the rapid oxidation of arsenite: XO,’+X’—4 
(measurable); A-+As™—>» X’+ As’ (rapid), where A is an inter. 
mediate compound. 

The oxidation of arsenite by iodic acid proceeds with rapid 
initial acceleration, owing to the catalytic effect of the iodidion 
produced. 

The reaction mechanism of chlorate reduction is probably: 
(a) Measurable reaction : ClO,’+Cl’+-2H* — H,ClO,+Cl, followed 
by the rapid reactions, (6) H,ClO,+4Cl’+4H° — 5Cl+3H,0, and 
3Cl,+3As0,"’+3H,0 — 3As0,""+6Cl’+6H". The initial velocity 
of interaction of chloric acid and arsenite does not increase rapidly ; 
catalytic acceleration by chloridion is not observed, owing to the 
high initial concentration of this ion. Were the latter present, 
initially, in small quantities, such catalytic accelerative influence 
should be in evidence. On this supposition, the velocity of chlorate 
reduction by arsenite would be expressed by the equation: dx/dt= 
[K,+K,(S)*(Cl’)}(C10,’). 

In iodate reduction the mechanism is probably: (a) Measurable 
reaction: I0,’+2I’+H* —> HIO+2I10’, followed by the rapid 
reactions (6) 2[0+2As0,’” —> 2As0,'"+-2I’, and HIO+ AsO,’"—> 
AsO,'”+-H’+I’, giving the velocity equation: dz/dt=[K,+ 
K,(1'),\(10,')(H). 

Schilov’s work (A., 1903, ii, 276) on bromate reduction is also 
discussed. See also Bray (A., 1906, ii, 223) and Luther and 
McDougall (A., 1908, ii, 361). E. E. T. 


Rate of Reaction between Ethylene and Bromine. T. D. 
Stewart and K. R, Epiunp (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 
1014—1024).—If the apparently bimolecular additive reaction 
between ethylene and bromine is preceded by a dissociation or 
opening of the double bond of the ethylene with formation of 
tautomerides (Nef., A., 1905, i, 109), a purely bimolecular reaction 
may still be anticipated if the rate of tautomerism is rapid com- 
pared with the addition of bromine; this is true whether only one 
or all of the tautomerides can react. Positive conclusions respect- 
ing tautomerism can, therefore, be drawn only if a deviation from 
the bimolecular reaction is observed. 

Such a deviation is found only to occur during the first twelve 
seconds after mixing the reagents, and is ascribed to surface catalysis ; 
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the subsequent reaction is strictly bimolecular. The assumption 
of tautomeric forms of ethylene is therefore unnecessary. 

Two air streams, containing known amounts of ethylene and of 
bromine, respectively, are completely mixed at 0°, in less than one 
second, in the apparatus described. The mixed gases are passed 
into a bulb to which a manometer is attached. A side tube allows 
the gas to be sampled immediately before it enters the reaction 
bulb. After sampling, the bulb is closed and the reaction followed 
by observing the decrease in pressure. The measured sample is 
analysed for bromine by absorbing the latter by means of potassium 
iodide solution and titrating the liberated iodine; the gas issuing 
from the sampler is collected and estimated for ethylene. The 
volume of the reaction bulb is varied in different experiments. 

The reaction takes place for the most part, if not entirely, on the 
walls of the containing vessel; no gaseous reaction is detected. 
The reaction is promoted by the presence of moisture. With a 
constant surface, the rate of the reaction is proportional to both 
the concentration of ethylene and the concentration of bromine. 


W.S.N. 


Velocity of Hydrolysis of Acetic Anhydride. ANTON SKRABAL 
(Monatsh., 1923, 43, 493—506).—The hydrion produced in the 
reaction: Ac,O+-H,O0=2AcOH is measured by its effect on the 
velocity of the interaction of iodide and iodate (cf. A., 1918, ii, 12, 
and Dushman, A., 1904, ii, 718). As solvent, aqueous acetone 
(containing 2°5 vols.% of the latter) is used. In order to obtain 


the end-point for total hydrolysis, it is necessary to use an excess 
of iodide—iodate mixture. With one minute as time unit and at 
25°, the reaction velocity of hydrolysis of acetic anhydride is k,, 0°19. 
The same value was obtained in three different experiments in which 
the hydrion concentration varied considerably, and therefore is an 
accurate measure of the hydrolysis by water (i.e., k, is negligible). 
The constant for the alkaline hydrolysis occurring in the same 
experiments was calculated and found to be hk, < 4°4x 10, a figure 
not appreciably larger than that for esters which are readily hydro- 
lysed by alkalis. 

In presence of larger quantities of acetone, ky is decreased, this 
o* being due to the medium effect in addition to the mere dilution 
effect. 

It is shown, by considering the hydrolysis of various substances 
containing the group -CO-OR (where R is alkyl or acyl), that, in 
addition to catalytic hydrolysis by hydrion or hydroxyl-ion, a con- 
siderable amount of hydrolysis by water (undissociated) occurs, if 
hydrolysis is not appreciably reversible. E. E. T. 


Hydrolysis of the Lactide from Lactic Acid. Orrto. Rinczr 
and ANTON SKRABAL (Monatsh., 1923, 43, 507—523).—A continu- 
ation of work by Johansson and others (A., 1918, ii, 223; 1922, i, 
425).—The velocity of the two-stage hydrolysis of lactide has been 
measured in aqueous acetone solution (2°5 vol.% of acetone) at 25°. 
For the first stage (lactide to lactyl-lactic acid), alkaline, acid, and 
water hydrolyses give ky, 1°2 x 108, £,, 0°1088 and k,, 000459.’ For 
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the second stage (lactyl-lactic acid to lactic acid), the values k,, 19:5 
and k,, 0°00203 were obtained. The alkaline hydrolysis in the first 
stage proceeds with a rapidity similar to that observed in the first 
stage of the hydrolysis of dimethyl oxalate (A., 1918, ii, 12). In 
fact, lactide and the normal oxalic esters may be titrated as if they 
are free monobasic acids. 

Acetone and alcohol decrease the velocity of the above hydrolysis, 

The dissociation constant of lactyl-lactic acid (determined by 
means of indicators) is 9°9 x 10 at the ordinary a 

. E. T. 


Inversion of Lactose by Strong Acids. I. 8B. BLEYER and 
H. Scumipr (Biochem. Z., 1923, 135, 546—557).—The velocity of 
inversion of lactose has been determined with hydrochloric acid 
(d 1:185), with perchloric acid (d 1°67), and with sulphuric acid 
(22 and 24N). The reaction is unimolecular, and from measure. 
ments at different temperatures the speed is shown to be quadrupled 
for a rise of 10°. The authors propose the formula K=a. @-* for 
the relation between the temperature and the velocity constant. 
The velocity falls off with increasing content of lactose. H. K. 


Inhibition Phenomena in Chemical Reactions (especially 
in the Solution of Metals in Acids). A. SrEvERTs and P. Luxe 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 126, 193—225).—An investigation of the 
effect of various poisons on the rate of solution of metals in acids, 
particularly of iron in hydrochloric and sulphuric acids and alumin- 
lum and zine in hydrochloric acid. It was found that ferrous 
sulphate, methyl sulphate, ammonium chloride, tetramethyl- 
ammonium chloride, choline hydrochloride, and taurine have no 
inhibiting effect. Potassium cyanide, caffeine, theobromine, coniine, 
gape 9 pyridine, atropine, quinoline, ‘soquinoline, and codeine 

ad a slight inhibiting effect. Nicotine, veratrine, cocaine, and 
cinchonine were more effective, whilst «- and §-naphthaquinolines, 
strychnine, brucine, narcotine, and quinine were very effective. 
The most effective inhibitant was an “ extract ’’ consisting of the 
ether-soluble basic constituents of crude anthracene. It was found 
that the amount of inhibition was much the same in both acids, 
but with theobromine, nicotine, cinchonine, narcotine, and quinine, 
the inhibiting effect was more marked in hydrochloric acid. The 
authors conclude that all compounds containing pyridine nitrogen 
are more or less effective inhibitants. Analogous results were 
obtained with aluminium and zinc. 

It is found that the velocity of solution of iron in hydrochloris 
acid at 78° is approximately proportional to the cube of the con- 
centration of the acid. The temperature coefficient of the solution 
velocity is 2°0—2°3 per 10° between 50° and 78°. - For slight amounts 
of poisoning, increase of temperature reduces the inhibition :. for 
larger amounts, it has no effect.. In the case of aluminium, the 
solution velocity also has a large temperature coefficient (1°4 from 
20—30°), but it is reduced to zero in the presence of large amounts 
of poison. The poisoning and de-poisoning of metals occurs very 
quickly. vo 
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An empirical formula is proposed: (Ky—K,)/K,=ac’; where 
K, is the rate of solution with no poisoning, K, is the rate of solution 
at poison concentration c, and a and b are constants depending on 
the nature of the poison. It is found to break down for inhibitions 
greater than 75—85%. 

The influence of poisons on the overvoltage of metals was also 
investigated. «-Naphthaquinoline has little effect. ‘‘ Extract ” 
increases the overvoltage of nickel, iron, and copper, and, to a less 
extent, of mercury, silver, and lead: it has no effect on platinised 
platinum. No obvious connexion between the inhibition of solution 
in acid and the increase in overvoltage could be found, but it is 
considered that adsorption of the poison occurs on the metal surface, 
thus reducing the amount accessible to the acid. H. H. 


The Solution Velocity of Copper in Dilute Benzaldehyde 
and its Dependence on the Viscosity. Irirz Scuaar (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1923, 126, 237—253).—The experimental results of Bernoulli 
and Schaaf (A., 1922, i, 1029) are used, and an explanation of the 
form of the solution velocity—concentration curves is put forward. 
The solution velocity is a resultant of two effects, the concentration 
of benzaldehyde (that is, its active mass) and the fluidity of the 
solution, an increase in either factor increasing the velocity. An 
increase in the former factor, however, results in a decrease in the 
latter, so that the velocity—concentration curves rise to a maximum 
and subsequently fall to zero velocity at 100° concentration of 
benzaldehyde. At 50°, the maxima for benzene and toluene solu- 
tions occur at concentrations of 14 and 16%, respectively, of benz- 
aldehyde, the solution having a fluidity of 127 c.g.s. units in each 
case. No reaction takes place between copper and benzaldehyde 
in any solution with a fluidity of less than 60. 

It is found that the rate of solution is practically unaffected by 
stirring, and that in the tranquil state the rate of solution in the 
heterogeneous system depends on the temperature in the same 
way as does the velocity of a reaction in a homogeneous system. 
The temperature coefficient, however, is smaller in the former case. 


H. H. 


Catalytic Actions at Solid Surfaces. X. The Interaction 
of Carbon Monoxide and Hydrogen as Conditioned by Nickel 
at Relatively Low Temperatures. A Practical Synthesis of 
Methane. KE. F. Armstrone and T. P. Hitprren (Proc. Roy. 
Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 25—34; cf. A., 1922, ii, 757)—Certain known 
interactions of carbon monoxide and hydrogen or steam in the 
presence of metallic catalysts are briefly reviewed, and attention 
is directed more especially to the behaviour of purified water-gas 
in the presence of various finely divided metals, other than copper, 
at temperatures between 200° and 300°. .It is shown that, under 
these conditions, a new type of reaction represented by 2CO+2H,= 
CO,+CH, occurs, which, although never complete, proceeds to 
a very considerable extent. The mechanism of the action is briefly 
discussed, and it is suggested that in the presence of water vapour, 
considering two molecular volumes of water-gas, the following 

12—2 
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reactions occur: CO-+-H,O=CO,+H,; C0O,+2H,+H,=—CH,+ 
H,O. Nickel is the most efficient catalyst in this connexion. With 
cobalt, the reaction commences at a somewhat lower temperature, 
about 180°, and is subsidiary to the reactions CO+3H,—CH,+ 
H,0 ; 2CO=C+CO,. Silver is inert, iron almost so, and platinum and 
palladium are of minor importance. Mixed catalysts, e.g., copper- 
nickel, iron-nickel, cobalt—nickel, cobalt—platinum, and cobalt- 
palladium are less efficient than the corresponding single (cobalt 
or nickel) catalyst. At increased pressures up to 6 atmospheres, 
the process proceeds much as at atmospheric pressure, except that, 
in the case of nickel, the minimum temperature of interaction rises 
with increasing pressure. As by this reaction more methane is 
formed from water-gas than by other methods, the proportion of 
methane being 25% of the water-gas decomposed compared with 
a maximum of 20% by other reactions, it is suggested that the 
process may find application in increasing the methane content of 
town gas, or in the manufacture of pure methane. In technical 
practice, repeated passage of purified water-gas over nickel at 
240—270° would remove all carbon monoxide. 4, & @. T. 


Catalysis [of the Decomposition] of Hydrogen Peroxide by 
Colloidal [Basic] Ferric Salts. J. Ductaux (J. Chim. Phys., 
1923, 20, 18—29).—The velocity of decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide at 25° in the presence of colloidal solutions of ferric chloride 
has been investigated. ‘The colloidal solutions were prepared by 
boiling solutions of ferric chloride and dialysing the sol thus obtained. 
The decomposition is shown to take place according to equations 
for a reaction of the first order. In solutions of the same acidity 
and containing a given hydrosol, the velocity constant is proportional 
to the concentration of the iron. The reaction is not due to the 
whole micella, but takes place through the active and ionisable 
portion of the micellae. ‘The ferric-ion from a colloidal complex 
has the same activity as the ferric-ion from a molecule of ferric 
chloride. The demands of the electrochemical micellar theory put 
forward previously by the author (A., 1910, ii, 108) are shown to 
be fulfilled both qualitatively and quantitatively in the present 
experiments. The general theory of the action of diastase has been 
considered from the point of view of this theory, and it is shown 
that the action of ions in the diastatic change appears to be funda- 
mental. The poisoning of diastase is probably due to ordinary 
chemical processes between the active ions or the diastase-ions. 

J. F.S. 


Auto-oxidation and Antioxygen Action. Catalytic Pro- 
perties of Iodine and its Compounds. The Case of Acralde- 
hyde. CHarLes Mournv and CuarLes Dourraissze (Compt. rend., 
1923, 176, 797—803).—The action of iodine as an antioxygen both 
free and in organic and inorganic combination was studied as regards 
its behaviour in the auto-oxidation of acraldehyde. . Metallic iodides 
with the exception of those of mercury and silver, and the hydriodides 
of organic bases behaved ‘distinctly as antioxygens in concentrations 
of 1 in 1000 or less, their power in.this respect being of the same 
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order as that of the phenols. Thus methylamine hydriodide in a 
concentration of 1 in 1,000,000 showed a distinct retarding action 
on the oxidation, whilst 1 in 1,000 prevented oxidation for at least — 
a month, differing in this way from the action of the phenols, which 
did not cause a complete cessation of oxidation, but rather a retard- 
ation of the velocity. With the iodides, on the contrary, the first 
phase, at all concentrations, was characterised by a complete cess- 
ation of oxidation for a certain period, followed by a second period 
in which the oxidation suddenly commences with a velocity equal 
to, or even exceeding, that of pure acraldehyde. This positive 
catalysis, however, was infinitely less intense than the original 
negative catalysis. In the case of the organic iodine compounds, 
such as methyl iodide, iodoform, allyl iodide, iodosobenzene, etc., 
although their action is the same in principle, the period of negative 
catalysis is greatly abbreviated, and in general greater concentra- 
tions are required to produce any observable effect. Thus the 
period of negative catalysis or antioxygen action with methyl 
iodide 1 in 80 lasted only a few seconds, with methylene iodide 
1 in 100, fifteen minutes, with iodoform 1 in 100, twenty hours, 
benzyl iodide 1 in 1000, seventy hours, etc. The retarding action 
of free iodine at 1 in 1000, lasts for several hours. The iodine-ion 
appears from these results to be the most energetic negative cata- 
lyser, and the transition to positive catalysis must be attributed 
to a change in the catalyst. The bearing of the results on the 
biological action of iodine compounds is discussed. G. F. M. 


Reactions of Formic Acid at the Surface of Alumina. 
Selective Activation of Alumina. II. Homer ADKINS and 
BrynJuLv H. Nissen (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 809—815).— 
Data are presented to show that by modifying the distance between 
the aluminium atoms, alumina may be selectively activated towards 
the following reactions: (1) H-CO,H=CO,+H,; (2) H*CO,H== 
CO-+H,0. 

The experimental method is similar to that previously employed 
(Adkins, A., 1922, ii, 834); the following catalysts are used: (1) 
alumina from the action of water on aluminium amalgam, (2) alumina 
from aluminium isopropoxide on pumice, (3) alumina from aluminium 
isopropoxide in pills, (4) alumina from aluminium butoxide on pumice, 
(5) glass wool, and (6) pumice. For each catalyst a curve is con- 
structed showing the relation between the temperature of reaction 
and the ratio (formic acid equivalent to CO)/(formic acid equivalent 
to CO,). For the first and second catalysts this ratio is also plotted 
against the concentration of acid in the vapour phase. 

From the first set of curves, it is evident that the velocity con- 
stants of the reactions (1) and (2) are not only differently affected 
by the same catalyst, but that different catalysts show different 
selective catalysing power. The second pair of curves show clearly 
that the presence of water alters the ratio of the two velocity 
constants (cf. Hinshelwood, Hartley, and Topley, A., 1922, ii, 274). 

It is claimed that these results do not accord with the hypothesis 
of selective adsorption as to the mechanism of catalysed reactions, 
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but are more readily explained in terms of an extension of Lang. 
muir’s theory of the mechanism of reactions at surfaces. W. 8S. N. 


Platinum Oxide as a Catalyst in the Reduction of Organic 
Compounds. II. Reduction of Aldehydes. Activation of 
the Catalyst by the Salts of certain Metals. Waruacr H. 
CaROTHERS and Roger Apams (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 
1071—1086).—Platinum black from platinum oxide prepared from 
absolutely pure chloroplatinic acid becomes very quickly inactive 
when shaken with an aldehyde in an atmosphere of hydrogen ; only 
by frequent reactivation can the reduction be completed. The 
addition of as little as 4 parts per million of iron as ferrous or ferric 
chloride greatly accelerates the reduction. A systematic study of 
the effect of various amounts of ferrous and ferric chloride on the 
catalytic reduction of benzaldehyde, and of ferrous chloride on that 
of heptaldehyde, using the platinum oxide catalyst previously 
described (A., 1922, ii, 558) shows that an optimum effect is pro- 
duced when an amount of iron chloride corresponding with about 
0°0001 mol. in 100 c.c. is used. Larger concentrations of ferrous 
chloride only slightly diminish the rate of reduction, besides causing 
a tendency for the reduction to proceed beyond the alcohol stage. 
When ferric chloride is used, it is first reduced to ferrous chloride; 
with amounts exceeding 0-001 mol. per 100 c.c., an induction period 
appears, and the reduction is retarded because of the hydrogen 
chloride set free in the reduction of the ferric chloride. Moreover, 
the reduction proceeds beyond the formation of benzyl alcohol to 
toluene and even further. It is shown that impurities sufficient 
to increase the activity of the catalyst invariably appear during 
its recovery. 

Evidence is given for the following interpretation of the effect 
of the ferrous salt. The inactivity of the pure platinum black is 
due to the fact that it is deprived of the oxygen necessary for its 
activity by the readily oxidisable aldehyde. The iron salt speci- 
fically inhibits this reaction and so prolongs the active life of the 
catalyst. 

Using appropriate amounts of ferrous chloride and 0°23 g. of 
catalyst, it is shown that 21:2 g. of benzaldehyde may be smoothly 
reduced to the alcohol in twenty to twenty-five minutes. The 
reaction then stops and no further reduction occurs. A method 
is described for reducing 100 g. of benzaldehyde in four hours with 
0°025 g. of catalyst. W.S.N. 


The Dynamo-kinetic Theory of the Electron and the Atom. 
Tx. Tommasina (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 892—894).—A theoretical 
paper in which the author develops the conception of indivisible 
and indestructible units of energy termed energons as the ultimate 
constituents of the electron. As the movement of the energon is 
indestructible, its dynamo-kinetic value is invariable. The energon 
is to be regarded as being at the same time the indivisible quantum 
of energy, and the indivisible unit of matter. Its rotative velocity 
is the greatest that can exist and its energy being a function of its 
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velocity it combines in itself the maximum of energy with the 
minimum of matter. G. F. M. 


nic Whittaker’s Quantum Mechanism in the Atom. H. A. 
of § LoRENTZ (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1923, 25, 414—422). 
H. § —Atheoretical paper in which, on the basis of Whittaker’s quantum 

45 mechanism of the atom (A., 1922, ii, 632), the author evolves 

relationships to express the action between an electron and an 

ive § atom during a collision. The author also attempts to generalise 

nly §f the ideas of Whittaker. J. F.S. 


rhe Chemical Combination and Ewing’s Magnetic Atom. 
"of A. P. LaurtE (Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin., 1922, 42, 352—361).—In order 
h to bring the Ewing magnetic atom (cf. A., 1922, ii, 632) into line 
“| with the ordinary conception of a chemical atom, it is assumed that 


> the inner electrons form a fixed system of magnets with the N-poles 
- pointing inwards, and that the outer electrons form a rotating unit 
a around the first. Each of the outer electrons is capable of rotation 
ns about a central pivot. During chemical combination, the outer 

: electrons oscillate about their centres, and fall into new positions 
B with the conversion of work into heat. 'The mechanism of ionisation 


and catalysis is discussed from this point of view. A model is given 
in which eight electrons are arranged in a ring, so as to exert no 


a external magnetic polarity, with an additional electron in an outer 
Z shell. The atoms in a chemical compound are considered to be 
te held together by means of the outer electrons by the electrostatic 
r and magnetic attractions brought into play. A Langmuir atom is 


constructed, in which eight ring electrons are arranged radially 
8 around a central nucleus, and a single electron in the outer shell is 

placed so that the lines of force passing through it are at a maximum. 

In chemical combination, the valency electrons swing through 90° 

to take up a new position under their mutual polar attractions. 

According to the arrangement of the ring electrons in the nucleus, 
combination may take place with or without ionisation. A simple 
explanation is given of the production of an electric current during 

a chemical reaction without local production of heat. W. E. G. 


The Hypothesis of Constant Atomic Radii. Ra.pa W. G. 
Wycxorr (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1923, 9, 33—38).—Calculations 
of the spheres of influence of atoms can be made from four indepen- 
dent starting points: (1) from metals, (2) through the diamond and 
the bivalent metal carbonates of the calcite group, (3) from pyrites 
(FeS,), (4) from cesium dichloro-iodide (CsCl,[). Atomic radii 
determined by these different methods of approach do not agree 
among themselves. The results from pyrites, and cesium dichloro- 
iodide are fairly concordant, however, and these have been employed 
in testing the hypothesis of constant radii (W. L. Bragg, A., 1920, 
ii, 537). The available data are grouped into two tables, in one the 
concordant results, and, in the other, those measurements in 
opposition to the hypothesis being given. The rule is obeyed 
only in those cases where the atomic environment is practically 
identical. Thus, the hypothesis is true in large groups of isomorphous 
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compounds, consisting of two kinds of atoms, like the alkali halides 
which have the sodium chloride arrangement. On the other hand, 
radical differences in atomic environment lead to marked chang 
in the interatomic distances. W. E. G. 


Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Committee on Atomic 
Weights. Grecory Paut Baxter (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923 
45, 563—572).—An account of the determinations of atomic weights 
published during 1922. The report includes new work on carbon, 
hydrogen, glucinum, boron, nitrogen, oxygen, sodium, chlorine, 
selenium, bromine, yttrium, silver, antimony, lanthanum, thalliun, 
lead, and mercury, together with the references to the literature. 

J.F.S. 


Quantum Theory of Polyatomic Molecules. M. Born and 
E. Hittoxen (Physikal. Z., 1923, 24, 1—12).—The method of quanti- 
sation of disturbed systems developed by Born and others (Z. 
Physik, 1921, 6, 140; 1922, 8, 205; 10, 137) is applied to deduce 
the theory of the mutual interdependence of degrees of freedom of 
rotation and vibration proposed by Kratzer (A., 1921, ii, 140, 142) 
to explain the band spectra of diatomic molecules. On the 
assumption that the potential energy of a system of atoms depends 
only on the distances between nuclei, a mathematical theory 
applicable to the spectra of diatomic and polyatomic molecules is 
developed. In the case of diatomic molecules, and of triatomic 
molecules having atoms arranged in a straight line, the axis of 


rotation remains stationary in space. In general, with polyatomic 
molecules, the axis of rotation is not stationary. The theory is 
applied in detail to the case where the molecules in equilibrium are 
arranged over the surface of a symmetrical top. J.S.G. T. 


Two New Micro-methods for the Determination of Mole- 
cular Weights. K. Rast (Z. physiol. Chem., 1923, 126, 100— 
119).—The first method is a modification of Barger’s micro-method 
(T., 1904, 85, 286). The modification consists in the fact that one 
single drop occupying two or three cm. of the capillary, of each of 
the two solutions that are to be compared—standard and unknown 
—is used. One of these drops is fixed at one end by being attached 
to the closed end of the capillary, and the other end of this fixed 
drop is observed at intervals, and changes in its position are noted. 
No change takes place if the solutions are isotonic. Full details 
are given of the method of filling the capillary tubes. 

The second method makes use of the high depression of the 
freezing point obtained when camphor is used as a solvent. By the 
use of micro-apparatus and of small quantities of the solvent, 
determinations may be carried out with about 10 mg. of — 

W. O. K. 


Electrovalency. I. The Polarity of Double Bonds. 
Tuomas Martin Lowry (T., 1923, 123, 822—831). 


Co-ordination Compounds and the Bohr Atom. NEeEviL 
Vincent Srpewick (T., 1923, 123, 725—730). 
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Some Factors Influencing Co-ordination. T.Marzrin Lowry 
(Chemistry and Industry, 1923, 42, 316—319).—Co-ordination is the 
result of an attraction between ions which is similar, both in origin 


ANges 

Ge and in its geometrical effects, to the forces which bind together 
++ 

omic ff the ions in crystals, such as rock-salt. In the compounds of Fe, 

1999 Bttt ttt +++ +4+4+ ++++ 


Co, Rh, Ir, Pd, and Pt, six co-ordinated groups are just 
sufficient in number to complete the outer shell of electrons of the 
metal if each group shares one pair of electrons with the metal. 
The ammines, such as [Ir(NH;),]Cl, and [Pt(NH,),|Cl,, and the 
metallic carbonyls, such as Mo(CO),, F'e(CO);, and Ni(CO),, appear to 
owe their formation and stability to this sharing of electrons. Whilst 


a deficiency of one, two, or three electrons can be tolerated readily, 
and § the surplus electron of potassium cobalticyanide is expelled with 
unti- § great violence from the co-ordinated complex, giving rise to the 
(Z. § extremely stable cobalticyanide. 
luce Co-ordination usually involves the attachment to a metal of more 
n of § radicles than it can carry according to the old theory of valency. 
142) # The theory of ‘‘ mixed double bonds ”’ allows this to be expressed 
the J by means of symmetrical formule in compounds such as ferric 
nds § acetate. 


Tautomeric ions, which can be written in two ways since they 
possess two possible points of attachment for a hydrogen nucleus 
or an alkyl group, often give co-ordinated complexes in which a 
multivalent ion is attracted to both points simultaneously. H. W. 


Constitution of Hydrates. I. Hydrates of Salt-like Com- 
pounds. Max E. Lempert (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 104, 101— 
146)—A theoretical paper in which, on the basis of a simple 
geometrical conception of co-ordination linking, such as that of 
Werner and Kossel, steric numbers have been deduced which 
determine the possible co-ordination numbers for similar groups 
when added to a central atom. These steric numbers allow the 


ne | drawing up of a system of the solid ‘‘ whole number ”’ hydrates of 
of F salt-like compounds, whereby the water molecules are arranged 
A apart from the anion and kation. The mutual influence of the ions 


in hydrate formation is discussed in the light of Fajan’s hypothesis, 
and this is confirmed. The system has been drawn up in special 
cases for the chlorides, sulphates, nitrates, and hydroxides of metals, 
and shown to be in keeping with facts. The lowest and highest 
hydrates in these groups can, with very few exceptions, be fitted 
into the system, and in the case of most of the exceptions, by means 
of a higher co-ordination number, which is shown to be likely, 
these can also be brought into the system. J.F.S. 


Electrostatic Theory of Abnormal Liquids. Jaxos J. 
BixeRMAN (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 104, 55—73).—A theoretical 
paper in which it is shown that when it is assumed that the molecular 
weights of the alcohols are normal, then the rules of Eétvos and 
van der Waals show that they have a slightly abnormal surface 
tension and vapour pressure. Both these sbnormalitics can be 
12 
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explained by the assumption of the existence of an electric double 
layer on the surface of the alcohols. On the basis of this assumption, 
the thickness of the double layer is shown to be of ordinary molecular 
dimensions, and the potential spring has the same value as the 
electro-osmotically determined potential difference. The connexion 
of the anomaly with the power of the liquid to charge itself on 
contact with a foreign substance may be followed quantitatively. 
The connexion between the anomaly and the di-polar character is 
pointed out and the role of the partition of the dipoles in the 
establishment of the double layer is discussed. Since the Pictet- 
Trouton constant is unquestionably determined from the vapour. 
pressure formule, its unusual value in the case of the alcohols is 
explained by the present hypothesis. The abnormal viscosity and 
critical coefficients indicate the presence of large internal pressures 
which on calculation are found to have rational values. J. FS. 


The Dschabir of the Eighth, and the so-called Geber 
(Pseudo-Geber) of the Thirteenth Century. Epmunp O. von 
LipPpMANN (Chem. Zitg., 1923, 47, 321; cf. Holmyard, this vol., ii, 
148; Partington, ibid.)—In reply to Partington’s criticism (loc. cit.), 
the author maintains that his disbelief in the authenticity of the 
Latin works ascribed to Geber, and of Avicenna’s ‘‘ De Anima ”’ is 
well founded. A. A. E. 


Glass to Metal Joint. Merrie L. Dunpon (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 716—717).—A satisfactory glass-to-metal joint which 
is free from strain and capable of preserving high vacua may be 
made as follows. The glass tube is drawn out so that it fits easily 
for about 1 cm. into the copper tube. It is then coated with 
platinum and copper-plated over a length of 3—4 cm. by the usual 
electrolytic method. The coppered end is then polished until it 
fits tightly in the copper tube. Then copper is electrolytically 
deposited over the copper tube, joint, and a short length of the 
glass tube, so that an air-tight copper sleeve is formed which is 
free from strain and strong. J. FS. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Apparatus for Electrolytic Preparation of Pure Hydrogen. 
GERHARD NIESE (Physikal. Z., 1923, 24, 12—14).—An apparatus 
for preparing pure hydrogen by the electrolysis of a 30% solution 
of chemically pure sodium hydroxide employing pure nickel 
electrodes is described. A cylindrical anode surrounds a similar 
shaped cathode, and diffusion of oxygen from the former to the 
latter is prevented by the use of an auxiliary nickel cathode, having 
the form of a truncated cone. J.8. G. T. 
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Hydrogen Hexasulphide and the Solubility of Sulphur in 
the Persulphides of Hydrogen. Jamus H. Watton and Eart L. 
WHITFORD (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 601—606).—The solu- 
bility of sulphur in hydrogen disulphide and hydrogen trisulphide 
has been determined at temperatures from —34°72° to 55°3°. Both 
liquids dissolve large quantities of sulphur, the amount dissolved 
increasing very rapidly with increasing temperature up to —1°45° 
and above this temperature much less rapidly. The solubility 
curve shows a well defined break at —1°45°, and at this temperature 
the liquid has a composition very close to that required for hydrogen 
hexasulphide, H,S,. It is found that if either sulphide is saturated 
with sulphur at a given temperature, the two resulting liquid phases 
have the same composition. The hexasulphide is stable at temper- 
atures below —1°45° and decomposes rapidly at higher temperatures. 


J. F.S. 


Solubility. VIII. Solubility Relations of certain Gases. 
Netson W. Tator and Jorn H. Hitpesranp (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 682—694; cf. A., 1919, ii, 392; 1922, ii, 141).—The 
solubility of chlorine has been determined in heptane, carbon tetra- 
chloride, silicon tetrachloride, and ethylene dibromide at various 
temperatures from 0° to 40°. The following values are recorded 
in g. per g. of solvent : heptane at 0°, 0°2036; silicon tetrachloride 
at 0°, 0°131; carbon tetrachloride 0°, 0°156, 19°, 0°0848, 40°, 0°0433 ; 
ethylene dibromide 20°, 0°0813, 40°, 0°0469. These data together 
with other data on the freezing-point depression in liquid chlorine, 
are discussed in the light of the theory of solubility previously 
put forward, and shown to be in accordance with the earlier pre- 
dictions. Solubility data for hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon monoxide, 
oxygen, methane, carbon dioxide, nitrous oxide, chlorine, carbonyl 
chloride, niton, and actinium emanation are summarised and their 
theoretical relations discussed. J. F.S. 


Behaviour of Ozone. E. H. Rissenreip (Z. Llektrochem., 
1923, 29, 119—121).—A résumé of the recent work on the prepar- 
ation of pure ozone, its boiling point, critical constants, critical 
behaviour, and thermal equilibrium. J. F.S. 


Sulphur Trioxide. A. Berruoup (J. Chim. Phys., 1923, 20, 
77—86).—Several physical properties of sulphur trioxide have 
been investigated. The following values are recorded: m. p. 
16°85°+0°02°; b. p. 43°84°/733°2 mm.; vapour pressure of the 
liquid 24°, 240°5 mm., 25°, 253°5; 27°8°, 302°0; 30°45°, 352°0; 
34°8°, 4540; 37°8°, 534°7; 41:4°, 643°7; 43°68°, 7265; 45°6°, 
7963; 47°8°, 887:2; by interpolation from these figures, the boil- 
ing point at 760 mm. is 44°52°; critical pressure, 83°8 atms. ; critical 
temperature, 218°3° ; d2° 1-9255; d25 19040; d®° 1°8819; d®° 1°8588; 
d 1-8335; d 1-8090; d® 17812, and d®° 1-7752. The orthobaric 
density of liquid and gaseous sulphur trioxide has been determined 
nearly up to the critical point, and the critical density found to be 
0°633. The surface tension measured by the capillary rise is found 
to be 19°, 34:17; 44:9°, 29°47, and 78°0°, 22°63. The association 
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constant calculated from these figures by the Eétvos method has 
the values 1°52 and 2°00, respectively. The van der Waals constants 
are calculated to 6=0°002684 and a=0°01629. The observations 
made show that §-sulphur trioxide is not a simple polymeric modi- 
fication of the «-variety, but probably an indefinite hydration 
compound. ‘The law of rectilinear diameters could not be confirmed 
with sulphur trioxide. J. FS. 


The Halides of Tellurium. M. Damiens (Ann. Chim., 1923, 
19, 44—119).—The author’s work on tellurium iodide (A., 1921, 
ii, 110, 257, 399) and bromides (A., 1921, ii, 546, 636) is republished, 
together with similar work on the chlorides. The dichloride is 
only stable in the gaseous condition or in solution and in equilibrium 
with its decomposition products, tellurium and the tetrachloride. 

In the solid state, it dissociates into a solid solution of the element 
in the tetrachloride. In ethereal solution, it absorbs bromine and 
iodine, yielding substances which appear to be the chlorobromide 
and chloroiodide, respectively, but it was not found possible to 
isolate either of these. The dibromide, however, on addition of 
iodine under similar conditions, yields a bromoiodide which may 
be crystallised from the solution. The methods used in the work 
were those of thermal analysis in conjunction with the study of 
the composition of the vapour obtained from mixtures of known 
composition. H. J. E. 


Determination of the Vapour Pressure of Metallic Arsenic. 
Suinkicut Horrpa (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1923, 25, 
387—394).—The vapour pressure of the grey modification of arsenic 
and its liquid have been determined over the temperature ranges 
450—815° and 808—853°, respectively, by the same method as that 
used by Smits and Bohkorst (A., 1916, ii, 317) in the examination 
of phosphorus. The following values are recorded: solid, 450°, 
0°026 atm.; 500°, 0°076; 550°, 0°222; 604°, 0°785; 615°5°, 0-997; 
658°, 2°392; 697°, 4°85; 741°, 9°7; 772°, 169; 790°, 22°3, and 
815°, 33°6; liquid, 808°, 34:2 atm.; 817°, 35°7; 830°, 38°1; 843°, 
40°5; 850°, 41°6, and 853°, 42:2. Extrapolation of the vapour- 
pressure curves gives the melting point as 817—818° at the corre- 
sponding pressure of 35°8 atm. The molecular heat of sublimation 
has been calculated to 33°6 Cal., the molecular heat of vaporisation 
of the liquid is 112 Cal., and the molecular heat of fusion is 22°4 Cal. 
Attempts to measure the vapour pressure of the black modification 
of arsenic failed owing to the rapid conversion of this substance 
into the grey modification at the temperature of the a 

J. F.S. 


Preparation of Anhydrous Halides. Giuseppe Oppo and 
Uao GracHERY (Gazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 56—63).—Oddo and Serra 
(A., 1900, ii, 74) showed that arsenic, antimony, and bismuth tri- 
chlorides may be readily prepared by heating the corresponding 
oxides in a reflux apparatus with sulphur monochloride. In the 
modification of this method now proposed, arsenic trichloride is 
obtained by passing a stream of chlorine through a heated mixture 
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of arsenious oxide and powdered sulphur. The tribromide and 
triodide are prepared by heating a mixture, in stoicheiometric 
proportions, of arsenious oxide with sulphur and the halogen. The — 


preliminary preparation of the sulphur monochloride is thus avoided. 
T. HP. 


Preparation and Properties of Pure Graphite. M. Piran1 
and W. Fruss (Z. Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 168—174).—Filaments 
of artificial silk were carbonised under slight tension for about 
twenty hours in an atmosphere of coal gas, the final temperature 
attained being 500°, and then at 2200—2500° in hydrogen. The 
ash content of the resulting filaments was about 0°3%. The fila- 
ments were then made incandescent at temperatures ranging from 
1500° to 2000°, when surrounded by either gaseous or liquid carbon 
compounds. The former included hexachlorobenzene at 3 mm. 
mercury pressure, light petroleum under pressure of 3 to 30 mm. 
mercury, and carbon tetrachloride at 15 mm. pressure. The liquids 
used included light petroleum and carbon tetrachloride. Graphite 
was by this treatment deposited on the filaments, until their dia- 
meters were from 0'2 to 0°3 mm., corresponding with 200 to 300 
times their initial diameters. The filaments were finally heated 
for about half an hour at about 3500° in carbon monoxide. The 
chemical, crystallographic, mechanical, thermal, and electrical 
properties of the resulting filaments are detailed, attention being 
directed more particularly to the fact that the filaments can be 
bent like lead. J.8. G. T. 


Some Properties of Graphite. R. M. Burns and G. A. 
Huretr (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 572—578).—The densities 
of natural graphites from Ceylon, Alabama, and Pennsylvania, 
Acheson electrode graphite, and carbon produced by the explosion 
of graphitic acid, have been determined by the liquid immersion 
method. The density of pure natural graphite is about 2°20 and 
that of Acheson graphite about 2°30. Carbon produced by the 
explosion of graphitic acid has a density of 2°215, and is therefore 
probably graphite. Samples of graphites originally showed no 
drift or increase in weight with time after immersion in the liquid. 
The natural graphites, however, after being swelled, or increased 
in volume by treatment with fuming nitric acid and heat, showed 
remarkable drifts. Pressure was used to hasten the completion 
of the drift. The tendency to drift was largely destroyed by a 
severe compression of the swollen material previous to the deter- 
mination of density. J. F.S. 


Oxidation Processes by Means of the Carbon Model. O. 
MryerHor and H. WEBER (Biochem. Z., 1923, 135, 558—575).— 
The authors have studied the self-oxidation of charcoal in alkaline 
solution. Animal charcoal suspended in dilute alkali takes up 
oxygen continuously with formation of carbon dioxide. The 
velocity of oxidation is increased 60% by replacing the air by 
oxygen. The respiratory quotient (RQ) lies in all cases between 
0-5 and 1:0 and the heat evolved is 4 cal. per c.c. of oxygen used. 
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The temperature coefficient for a 10° rise of temperature is about 
1°75. The self-oxidation is a surface effect and is inhibited by 
various urethanes to different extents; the inhibition is due to 
displacement of the adsorbed substance from the surface, the 
adsorbed hydroxyl-ion being uninfluenced. The degree of oxidation 
is proportional to the amount of hydroxyl-ion adsorbed. Among 
the usual physiologically important units, only the amino-acids 
are rapidly oxidised by charcoal. Hexose—phosphoric acid is 
slightly oxidised to carbon dioxide, but dextrose, levulose, and 
lactic acid are not. 


The Structure of Silicon. Hans Kistner and H. Remy 
(Physikal. Z., 1923, 24, 25—-29).— X-Ray analyses of the respective 
crystal structures of five varieties of silicon containing from 2°7 to 
72% of silica indicate that all conform to the diamond type of 
structure previously found by Debye and Scherrer (ibid., 1916, 
17, 277). The length of side of the elementary cubical crystal 
cell is 5°4204-+0:00016 A. The X-ray spectrum of “ amorphous ” 
silicon containing 72% of silica was identified with that of natural 
quartz. In all cases, spectra having sharp lines were obtained. 
The different chemical activities of varieties of silica are due solely 
to differences in the ratio of surface to mass of the sample. 


J. 8. G. T. 


The Ammines of Silicic Acid. Roprert Scowarz and ADoLrF 
Martuis (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 126, 55—84).—The only ammine 
of silicates described in the literature is Cu0,2Si0,,2NH, by Schiff, 
but the method of preparation and the analysis given are not 
satisfactory. The present authors describe the preparation of the 
metasilicates of copper, silver, zinc, lead, nickel, and cobalt. 
Analysis gave too high values for the SiO,-ion, this being attributed 
to adsorption of silica from solution; precipitation from very dilute 
solutions is advisable. The following ammines were prepared : 
CuSiO,,2H,O,NH,; CuSiO;,H,O,NH,;; CuSi0O,,2H,O,2NH, (at 
—16°) ; Ag,Si0,,2H,O0,2NH, ; ZnSi0,,H,O,NH.  2PbSiO,,2H,0,NH, 
NiSi0,,H,O,NH,; CoSi0O,;,H,0,NH,. The addition, therefore, is 
confined to one or two molecules of ammonia. It is only in the 
case of the copper salt that cooling increases the number of mole- 
cules of ammonia added ; in other cases, the cooling merely accelerates 
the addition. Attempts to add ammonia to the anhydrous salts 
did not succeed, hence the molecular bound water is regarded as 
an essential part of the silicates, which influences their chemical 
reactions. Anhydrous zeolites, however, unite with ammonia 
readily. W. T. 


Separation of Radium from Other Elements. U. Craupra 
(Gazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 42—48)—To recover radium bromide 
accidentally dropped on the pavement, the sweepings and washings 
of the pavement were evaporated on a water-bath and the residue 
was mixed and fused with a mixture of 2 parts of sodium carbonate, 
2 parts of potassium carbonate, and 1 part of sodium nitrate. 
These salts carry into solution the radium, which may then be 
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recovered completely by the precipitation of barium sulphate, this 
being accompanied by total precipitation of the radium. Radium 
is also precipitated, to some extent, together with silica, with the 
sulphur of ammonium polysulphide, etc.; ferric salts are reduced 
to the ferrous condition by radium. ae Beds 


Electrolytic Production of Alkali Chlorates, Employing 
Magnetic Iron Oxide as Anode. G. GruBE and F. PFUNDER 
(Z. Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 150—163).—When neutral solutions of 
alkali chlorides are electrolysed with a view to the production of 
chlorates, employing magnetic iron oxide as anode, the current 
efficiency of the process is less than when a platinum anode is used, 
partly owing to catalytic decomposition at the anode of the 
hypochlorous acid produced to hydrochloric acid and oxygen. In 
acid solution at from 60—70°, with an anode current density of 
from 0°01 to 0°015 amp. per sq. cm. employing a magnetic iron 
oxide anode, the yield of chlorate is 85°% to 90% of the theoretical 
value calculated from the current. The process of electrolysis of 
solutions of alkali hypochlorites and of free hypochlorous acid is 
the same, whether a platinum or magnetic iron oxide anode be 
employed. In cold, neutral solution, the main electrolytic process 
is represented by 6Cl0’+3H,0+6 © —» 6H°+2CIl0,’+4Cl’+30. 
In hot acid solutions, chlorate is produced principa!ly in accordance 
with the secondary reaction 2HCIO+NaClO —> ee eu % 
J.8. G. T. 


The Hydrogen Sulphates of the Alkali Metals and Am- 
monium. Horace Barratt DunniciirF (T., 1923, 123, 731— 


738). 


Electrolytic Preparation of Alkali Permanganate by Anodic 
Solution of Maganese under the Influence of Superimposed 
Alternating Current. G. GRUBE and H. Merzcrer (Z. Elektro- 
chem., 1923, 29, 100—105).—The electrolytic preparation of potass- 
ium permanganate by the anodic solution of metallic manganese 
in a solution of potassium carbonate has been investigated, and it 
it found that at the ordinary temperature the process takes place 
with a very unsatisfactory current yield (20°5—29:1%). The 
imposition of alternating current on the manganese anode improves 
the current yield, but only very slightly (32%). An increase in 
the current yield is found to occur with medium alternating current 
densities, whilst with a high alternating current density the current 
yield falls below that of the simple direct current electrolysis. The 
different actions brought about by the superimposed anodic alter- 
nating current are discussed, and it is shown that the favourable 
action of the alternating current in the preparation of potassium 
permanganate consists in the opposition of the alternating current 
to the removal of alkali from the anode layer. The reduction of 
the current yield with high alternating current densities depends 
on the depolarising action of this current, which results in the 
formation of manganate rather than permanganate. J. F. 8S, 
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Phase Relations in the System, Sodamide—Potassamide, 
as determined from Melting-point Curves. CuHar.zs A. 
Kravs and Eustace J. Cuy (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 712— 
715).—The melting-point diagram of the system sodamide—potass. 
amide has been obtained by the method of thermal analysis. The 
diagram indicates the existence of a compound between one mole. 
cule of sodamide and two molecules of potassamide, NaNH,,2KNH,, 
having a transition point at approximately 120°. The eutectic 
between the compound and sodamide lies at a point corresponding 
with 33 mol.°% of potassamide at a temperature in the neighbour. 
hood of 92°. The flatness of the melting-point curve of the com. 
pound indicates that it is largely dissociated in the ~~ a 

.F.S. 


The Properties of Ammonium Nitrate. V. The Reciprocal 
Salt-pair, Ammonium Nitrate and Potassium Chloride. 
Epesar Pamie Perman and Horace LEonarp SAUNDERS (T., 
1923, 123, 841—849). 


Heteromorphism of Calcium Carbonate. Marble, Syn- 
thetic and Metamorphic. Mavrice Copisarow (T., 1923, 123, 
785—796). 


Heteromorphism of Calcium Sulphate. Alabaster and its 
Synthesis. Maurice Copisarow (T., 1923, 123, 796—799). 


Tricalcium Phosphate. Emiz Luce (J. Pharm. Chim., 1923, 
27, 214—216).—Tricalcium phosphate, when properly prepared and 
dried at 100°, should not lose more than 5% of its weight when 
incinerated at a red heat. Several samples examined by the author 
yielded up to 20% loss on ignition indicating the presence of hydrated 
dicalcium phosphate in the substance, which was confirmed by the 
relative solubility of the samples in water and in ammonium citrate 
solution. W. P.S. 


{Molecular Volumes of] The Selenides of the Metals of the 
Alkaline Earths. Fr. A. HenauEIn and R. Roru (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1923, 126, 227—236).—The linear relation between the 
molecular volumes of inorganic compounds of similar crystalline 
form and constant magnitudes characteristic of their kations or 
anions (A., 1922, ii, 260) is shown to hold also for the selenides of 
calcium, strontium, and barium. These selenides were made by 
reduction of the corresponding selenates in a rapid stream of dry 
hydrogen at 400° for the calcium compound, at 600° for the strontium 
compound, and at 500° for the barium compound. The essential 
condition for success is the removal of the water formed before it 
has time to decompose the selenide. 

The selenides are microcrystalline, white solids of cubic habit, 
which become coloured on exposure to air and decompose in 
water. Their densities were determined in a volumenometer con- 
taining hydrogen, and the following values are recorded: calcium 
selenide, 3°57; strontium selenide, 4°38; barium selenide, 5:02. 
The distances between the atoms in the crystals are calculated 
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from the molecular volumes and shown to agree with Bragg’s 


figures. 
cAdtenapte to prepare the corresponding tellurides were unsuccessful. 
H. H. 


The Structure of the Sulphides of Magnesium, Calcium, 


~~ Strontium, and Barium. Sven Hotecersson (Z. anorg. Chem., 
a re 1923, 126, 179—182).—The lattice constant and the lattice structure 


of these salts were examined by the Debye-Scherrer method. They 
are all cubic; the unit cube containing 4-4 atoms, i.e., four mole- 
cules. The results are tabulated. W., T. 


The Brittleness of Inter-metallic Compounds. G.TAamMMANN 
and K. Daunu (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 126, 104—112).—Pure metals 


cal # and mixed crystals are plastic, this being due to the presence of 
ide. gliding surfaces; intermetallic compounds, on the other hand, are 
(T., brittle, this being due to a decrease in the number of gliding planes 
and to an increase in the tendency to fracture. Inter-metallic 
compounds were investigated at different temperatures by subjecting 
he them to a sudden blow and to a high pressure. The authors found 
23, that almost all the compounds at the ordinary temperature show 
gliding planes and fractures. No gliding planes were found in the 
its | case of the alloys CuMg,, Fe,Sb,, FeSb,, ZngSb, ZnSb, and FeSi. 
Metallic compounds such as Cu,Sn which are characterised by good 
cleavage lose this property at higher temperatures and they become 
23, plastic. All the compounds investigated become plastic at a 


temperature about 50° below their melting point. Wot a 


en 
or The Roasting Reaction Process of Copper. Equilibria in 
ed the System Copper-Sulphur—Oxygen. W. RErnpers and F. 
he GoopRIAAN (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 126, 85—103; cf. A., 1915, 


773).—An application of the static method to the elucidation of 
the mechanism of the metallurgy of copper. W. T. 


Composition of Copper Hydroxides. L. Losana (Gazzetta, 
1923, 53, i, 75—88).—The composition of the various hydrates of 
cupric oxide has been investigated by several methods, including 
that devised by Cohen for determining transformation points 
(A., 1894, ii, 340). The results obtained show that dehydration of 
normal cupric hydroxide takes place in two distinct ways, according 
as it occurs in presence of a liquid or with the dry compound. In 
the former case, the dehydration is marked by the formation of the 
definite compounds, 3Cu0,H,O, 4Cu0,H,O, and 8Cu0,H,O. The 
loss in weight at various temperatures and the vapour-pressure curve 
show that loss of water by the dry compound is accompanied by 
formation of the above hydrates and, in addition, of 6Cu0,H,O 
and 7Cu0,H,O. The compound 8Cu0,H,O loses water when 
heated to redness, but the magnitudes of the losses are not sufficiently 
constant to indicate the formation of further definite compounds. 

The pronounced accelerating effect of alkali on the readiness with 
which the dehydration occurs is confirmed, and it is found that 
basic salts exert an opposite influence. In some instances, loss of 
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water, although with very low velocity, occurs at temperatures 
below the true temperatures of dehydration. 

The various hydrates mentioned may be regarded as definite and 
moderately stable compounds. a. Bh. B, 


Mercury Cleansing Apparatus. Avucaustus Epwarp Drxoy 
and James Lyrrte McKzuz (T., 1923, 123, 895—897). 


Separation of Mercury into Isotopes in a Large Apparatus, 
WiiuiamM D. Harkins and 8. L. Maporsky (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1923, 45, 591—601).—A partial separation of the isotopes of 
mercury has been obtained by evaporation in a vacuum in a large 
steel apparatus. A difference in density of four hundred and 
eighty parts per million between the light and heavy fractions is 
found, and the atomic weight of the fractions differs by 0:1 unit. 
This has been secured, without other cooling than that given by ice, 
in two hundred and sixty-eight hours of operation of the apparatus, 
which holds 2°5 kg. of mercury, together with thirty-seven hours 
of operation of the small glass apparatus used in earlier work (A., 
1922, ii, 295). The weights of the end fractions were 3°8 g. for the 
heavy fraction and 4°4 g. for the light fraction. The increase in 
the atomic weight of the heavy fraction is 0°052, and the decrease 
in atomic weight of the light fraction is 0-440 unit. A multiple 
unit apparatus which would give the same separation in about 
thirty hours has been designed. A set of curves is given to show the 
relation between the increase in density of an isotopic mixture 
and the cut. These curves exhibit one curvature when the amount 
of the heavier isotope is less than 50%, and the opposite curvature 
when the amount is greater than 50% and a point of inflection 
when the heavier isotope constitutes exactly 50% of the mixture. 
When several isotopes are present, there may be several points of 
inflection in the curves. J. F.S. 


Action of Mercuric Oxide on Sulphur Monochioride. 
GIUSEPPE Oppo and Uco GIAcHERY (Gazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 63—64). 
—The reaction, 2HgO + 28,Cl, = 2HgCl, + SO, + 38, occurring 
when mercuric oxide is added gradually to sulphur monochloride, 
proceeds with great rapidity and is accompanied by the development 
of a large amount of heat. The yield of mercuric chloride is almost 
theoretical. ae © 


Rare Earths. XIV. Preparation and Properties of Metallic 
Lanthanum. H.C. Kremers and R. G. Stevens (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 614—617).—Metallic lanthanum is best prepared by 
the electrolysis of fused lanthanum chloride in a graphite crucible 
which serves as cathode by a current of 40—50 amperes at 7—8 volts. 
Small quantities of potassium fluoride and sodium chloride were added 
to the fusion during the electrolysis to maintain proper fluidity. The 
metal, which usually contained some carbide, was washed with 
water to remove all adhering salts and carbide, and was then 
remelted in a graphite crucible under a flux of pure calcium chloride. 
The metal thus obtained was free from all other metals, and gave 
no odour of a carbide decomposition when treated with water. 
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When the electrolysis was carried out in iron crucibles, the product 
always contained this metal, but electrolysis with a tungsten 


and Bcathode gave a metal which did not contain tungsten. Pure 
_P. @ianthanum is readily attacked even by dry air; it melts at 826°, 
x0 x and has the following physical properties: d*®*°, 61598; Brinnell 


hardness (500 kg.), 37; heat of combustion 1645 cal. per g.; kindling 
temperature 445°. The pure metal is not pyrophoric. Its alloys 


atus, B with iron are much harder than the pure metal and are not 
Soc, § pyrophoric. J. F.S. 

i of f Ceric Perchlorate. Fr. Ficnter and Ernst Jenny (Helv. 
atge Bi chim. Acta, 1923, 6, 326—329).—Dilute solutions of ceric per- 
and chlorate can be obtained by dissolving freshly precipitated ceric 


hydroxide in 50% perchloric acid, or by the interaction of ceric 
sulphate and barium perchlorate, but the best method is by the 
dectrolytic oxidation of cerous perchlorate, using a 27% solution 
with 22% of free perchloric acid. In nine hours, using a current of 
0:01 ampere per sq. cm. at 30°, more than 96% of the cerous salt is 
oxidised. When the orange-red solution is heated, it gradually 
decomposes, forming the cerous salt with evolution of oxygen. 
On dilution of the concentrated solution with water, a yellow, 
basic salt is precipitated. When only a slight excess of perchloric 


? . acid is present, a basic salt can be obtained by merely warming the 
re solution on the water-bath. It was obtained, mixed with some 
i cerous salt, in the form of aggregates of fine needles having the 


composition Ce,'’O,(C10,4).,12H,O, the amount of water of hydration 

being, however, uncertain. E. H. R. 
The Ternary System, Aluminium-Zinc-Tin. I. The 

Binary Systems, Tin-Zinc and Aluminium-Tin. E. CrEpaz 


Te, 

of § (Giorn. Chim. Ind. Appl., 1923, 5, 115—122)—Thermal analysis 

| of the system zinc-tin, gives results which agree with those of 

" Heycock and Neville (T., 1897, 71, 392) and indicate that these 

.) metals form no compounds, but that, at high temperatures at 
least, a solid solution exists containing about 5% of tin. With the 


system aluminium—tin, thermal analysis, micrographic examination, 
and measurements of the hardness yield results indicating the 
existence of neither compounds nor mixed crystals. 

Measurements of the values of EH of the cell Zn,Sni2)|N — 
H,SO,|normal calomel electrode, give —0°28 volt as the potential 
of pure tin with respect to hydrogen. In the neighbourhood of 
pure tin, the potential rises rapidly to that of zinc, this value being 
maintained almost constant for all the other alloys. For alloys 
highly concentrated in tin, solid solutions may be formed, but under 
the conditions employed not more than 5% (2°8 atom %) of tin can 
dissolve in the zine (cf. Herschkowitsch, A., 1898, ii, 582). 

Similar measurements have been made with the cells Al,Snc_2) 
0:1N — KAI(SO,),|normal calomel electrode and Al,Snq_2) 
10%KCIAl. The results obtained confirm Kremann’s statement 
that the potential of aluminium is greatly influenced by the previous 
treatment of the surface of the metal (Z. Metallkunde, 1920, 12, 
289). The value, —0°827 volt, for the potential with respect to 
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hydrogen of aluminium with a knife-scraped surface, agrees with 
Kremann’s result. In all cases, the maximum value observed 
immediately after immersion of the metal diminishes rapidly to 
about 0°2 volt; such diminution cannot be ascribed to polarisation 
phenomena rather than to the formation of a surface layer. Foy 
aluminium-tin alloys, the potential throughout almost the whole 
range of concentration is virtually constant and higher than that 
of aluminium. On the assumption that the potential of allo 
of the eutectic type is regulated only by that of the less noble 
metal, the potential of the aluminium in these alloys would be 
—1:189 volt. This value is sensibly below that obtained by 
Kremann with aluminium amalgams, namely —1°3 volts, and this 
author’s suggestion that an aluminium-mercury compound, less 
noble than aluminium itself, is formed, is not applicable in the present 
case, as no compound or new crystalline form is detectable. 

z..a. P, 


The Fall in Conductivity of Aluminium Chloride during 
Melting and the Constitution of the Halides of Aluminium. 
WitHetm Bintz and Artuvur Voiet (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 126, 
39—53).—The molecular volumes of the solid aluminium halides 
do not show a linear relationship (cf. A., 1922, ii, 505), the 
abnormality being caused by the chloride. The molecular volumes 
of the molten halides, obtained from a determination of their 
densities at the boiling point, show a linear relationship when 
plotted against the molecular volumes of the solid potassium salts. 
The molecular state of aluminium chloride in the crystalline form 
differs from that of the molten salt, the molecules in the former being 
held together by stronger forces; this is also shown by its high 
melting point. The densities and molecular volumes determined 
were as follows. Aluminium chloride, molten d1® 1:33, mol. vol. 
100, solid d*5 2°44, mol. vol. 54°7. Aluminium bromide, molten 
d?®5 2-26, mol. vol. 118; solid d* 3°01, mol. vol. 88°7. Aluminium of 
iodide, molten d*®* 2°78, mol. vol. 147; solid d*® 3°98, mol. vol. 102°5. 

The electrical conductivity of crystalline aluminium chloride 
increases with the temperature from a zero value to a maximum 
of 10 reciprocal ohms; on melting it suddenly falls again to zero, 
and increases gradually with increasing temperature to 107 
reciprocal ohms. This is attributed to the ions Al+** and (AICI,)--- 
in the crystals; on melting these combine to form the molecules 
(Al,Cl,). The bromide and chloride of aluminium are non- 
conductors in the solid state. W. T. 


Basic Aluminium Sulphate. F.S. Wix1amson (J. Physical 
Chem., 1923, 27, 284—289).—The formation of basic aluminium 
sulphate has been investigated. It is shown that when 2—4 g.-mols 
of sodium hydroxide are added to 1 mol. of potassium alum, the 
precipitate has a constant composition which corresponds with the 
formula Al,(SO,)3,(Al,03)4,15H,O. The substance, (Al[OH],),,H,SO,, 
obtained by Schlumberger on adding five molecules of potassium 
hydroxide to 1 g.-mol. of potash alum is a mixture, because too 
large quantities of alkali hydroxide were added. The substance 


Al,(S' 
kept : 
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Al,(SO4)3,(Al,05)4,15H,O loses less than 10% of its water when 
kept over concentrated sulphuric acid at the ordinary temperature. 
Practically all the water is expelled by heating at 150°, but less 
than one-third of it is taken up again at lower temperatures, so 
the substance is not a reversible hydrate. J. F.S. 


Anodic Formation of a Perchloride of Manganese. ALAN 
Newton CAMPBELL (T., 1923, 123, 892—894). 


General Colloid Chemistry. V. Connexion between Con- 
stitution and Stability of Iron Oxide Sols. Wotreane PavLi 
and Georae Water (Koll. Chem. Beihefie, 1923, 17, 256—293; 
of. A., 1921, ii, 246, 700; 1922, ii, 149).—The constitution of ferric 
oxide sols which had been subjected to prolonged dialysis has 
been determined by physico-chemical analysis. The complexes 
increase in size on prolonged dialysis, due to an increase in the 
number of neutral ferric hydroxide molecules associated with them ; 
this number in no case is less than about one hundred and forty. 
The number of elementary complexes per c.c., Z, has been calcul- 
ated from the chlorine-ion concentration, Co, the molecular weight, 
M, the density, 5, and the average-diameter, d, of the particles by 
means of the formula Z—N-Co,/1000, where N is the Avogadro 
number and d=2°/3M/4xSN. The following values of the four 
sols examined are recorded: I. 33Fe(OH),,4°5FeOCl-FeO*/Cl’, M= 
4000, Z=9°4 x 1018 and d(up) 1°3; Il. 60 e(OH)s,5FeOCl-FeO"/Cl’, 
M=7000, Z=4:4x 1038, d=1°6; III. 70Fe(OH),,4FeOClFeO'/Cl’, 
M=8000, Z=3°0 x 1018, d=1°7; IV. 130°5Fe(OH) ,3°5FeOOl-FeO"/Cl’, 
M=14500, Z=3'6 x 101’, d=2°0. These sols are evidently below 
the limits of ultramicroscopic visibility. On dilution, the sols 
undergo a slight reduction in size. The degree of dissociation 
calculated, for the three sols examined, by means of the ratio 
Coa:no, Where nq is the total chlorine concentration, is the same 
for all three cases. Investigation of changes brought about by 
ageing and by dilution, both of which result in an abnormal increase 
in the mobility of the colloidal ion and of the conductivity, shows 
that in both cases the change is due to the same cause, namely, an 
increase in the number of ions. The tendency to this change 
appears to become less the longer the sol is dialysed. ‘The experi- 
ments show that ageing is a necessary condition for the formation 
of smaller particles. The addition of sulphates and similar salts 
to the sols causes coagulation, with the formation of insoluble 
precipitates. The anomalous action of typical electrolytes which 
only cause precipitation when they are present in concentrations 
nearly equivalent to that of the total chlorine is explained by an 
equilibrium between the free chlorine-ions and the chlorine bound 
in the complex. The precipitated sol is a complex double salt, a 
chloro-sulphate, which is rich in sulphate and poor in ~—s 


The Recent Formation of Blue Basic Ferrous Ferric Phos- 
phate (Vivianite) on and in the Clods of an Arable Soil. Her- 
MANN Kunz-Kravusge (Ber. Deut. pharm. Ges., 1923, 33, 20— 
25).—A greyish-blue to dark blue coloration was found on, and 
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extending in some cases to a depth of several centimetres in, the 
clods of arable land in the neighbourhood of Dresden. The coloured 
material was soluble in hydrochloric acid, and both ferrous and 
ferric iron and phosphoric acid were found in the solution. The 
coloration is therefore ascribed to the presence of blue basic ferric 
ferrous phosphate (vivianite) formed from colourless ferrous phos. 
phate, Fe,(PO,).,8H,O, by oxidation in air. The conditions 
governing the formation of this substance from ferruginous minerals 
and phosphoric acid, produced probably by the oxidation of organic 
phosphorus, its transport in solution in carbonic acid, and its 
reprecipitation by oxidation to the blue basic compound in the soil, 
are discussed. G. F. M. 


Comparison of the Atomic Weights of Terrestrial Nickel 
and Meteoric Nickel. II. Analysis of Nickelous Chloride. 
GrReGoRY PavuL Baxter and FRANK ARTHUR HILTON, jun. (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 694—700).—The atomic weight of 
nickel has been redetermined with material of terrestrial origin 
and also with material extracted from the Cumpas meteorite. 
The determination with both kinds of material has been made 
by means of the ratios NiCl, : 2Ag and NiCl, : 2AgCl, both being 
made nephelometrically. In “the case of the ratio NiCl, : 2Ag, six 
determinations were made with terrestrial nickel, and the value 
of the mean ratio was found to be 0°600730, the extreme values 
being 0°600746 and 0°600715, whilst for four experiments with 
meteoric nickel the mean value is 0°600726, the extreme values 
being 0°600741 and 0°600716. In the case of the ratio NiCl, : 2Ag(Cl 
two experiments were made with terrestrial nickel, and the mean 
value was found to be 0°452118, whilst three experiments with 
meteoric nickel gave 0°452142 as the mean value of the ratio. 
The value of the atomic weight of nickel from both sources is 
therefore the same, namely, 58°70 (Ag=107°880, Cl=35°458). The 
mean of the present value and those of Richards and Cushman 
(A., 1899, ii, 488), 58°68, and Baxter and Parsons (ibid., 1921, 43, 
507) is 58°69 (see also A., 1898, ii, 288). J. F.S. 


Specific Gravity of Anhydrous Nickelous Chloride. Deter- 
mination of the Specific Gravity by Displacement of Air. 
Grecory Pau Baxter and Frank Arruur Hixon, jun. (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 700—702).—The specific gravity of 
anhydrous nickel chloride has been determined by displacement of 
air and also by displacement of toluene. In the former case, the 
value 3°52 is obtained and in the latter 3°54. The latter value is 
to be preferred. The experiments also indicate that anhydrous 
nickel chloride does not adsorb appreciable quantities of air. , 

J. F.S. 


Equilibrium in the Systems Nickel Chloride, Cobalt 
Chloride, Cupric Chloride-Hydrochloric Acid—Water. H. W. 
Foote (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 663—667).—The solubility 
of the chlorides of nickel, cobalt, and copper (cupric) has been 
determined at 0° in water containing various concentrations of 
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hydrochloric acid (0—40%). Cupric chloride has been similarly 
examined at 25°. The composition of the liquid and solid phases 
has been ascertained at each point, and it is shown that cupric 
chloride forms a single additive compound with hydrochloric acid, 
at 0°, namely, CuCl,,HCl,3H,O; nickel chloride yields a dihydrate 
and a tetrahydrate in addition to the usual hexahydrate, whilst 
cobalt chloride yields only a dihydrate in addition to the hexa- 
hydrate. J. F.S. 


Constitution of Aqueous Chromic Acid Solutions. FrRizp- 
ricH AUERBACH (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 126, 54).—In reference to 
Dhar’s paper (A., 1922, ii, 382), it is stated that the dissociation 
constant of the first stage of ionisation of chromic acid is extremely 
large, but in the second stage it is only 4—8 x 10°’. W. 


The Hydrates of Molybdenum Trioxide. Gustav F. Hirrie 
and BRUNO KuRRE (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 126, 167—175).—The 
existence of hydrates of molybdenum trioxide was investigated 
by means of the Huttig tensi-eudiometer (A., 1921, ii, 195). The 
yellow precipitate obtained from a nitric acid solution of ammonium 
molybdate was shown to be the dihydrate MoO,,2H,O. A mono- 
hydrate, MoO,,H,O, was also shown to exist. Adsorption com- 
pounds were also indicated (cf. A., 1922, ii, 773). No stable hydrates 
of chromium trioxide were indicated. Wea. 


Production and Characteristics of the Carbides of Tungsten. 
Mary R. AnpREwS (J. Physical Chem., 1923, 27, 270—283).— 
The reaction between incandescent tungsten filaments and naph- 
thalene vapour has been investigated. The occurrence of two 
inflection points in the resistance-composition curve shows the 
existence of two carbides of the composition W,C and WC. The 
mechanism of the reaction is discussed, and it is shown that the 
main factors are the rate of diffusion of carbon through tungsten 
carbide as a function of the temperature, the vapour pressure, and 
the value of the quantity, H, that is, the fraction of the total 
number of molecules which strikes the filament. The approximate 
resistivities of W,C are given for various temperatures, and the 
conductivity of a partly carbonised tungsten filament is shown to 
be the sum of the conductivities of its two components. A few 
experiments with other carbonising agents are mentioned, par- 
ticularly ethyl alcohol and acetylene. The rate of carbonisation 
with ethyl alcohol is only about one-fifth that with acetylene. 
Experiments with benzene, toluene, anthracene, methane, and 
illuminating gas are described. The results show that almost 
any hydrocarbon vapour will react with incandescent tungsten to 
give carbides. A complete vapour-pressure curve for naphthalene 
from —50° to +200° is given, which is represented by the equation 
P=P,e@/27, where Q is the latent heat of vaporisation; a few 
values for the vapour pressure of toluene at low temperatures are 
recorded which include the following : —90°, 3 bars, —80°, 31 bars, 
and —70°, 49 bars. Carbonised filaments heated in a vacuum 
decompose at rates depending on the temperature; above 2400° K 
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the rate of decomposition is moderately rapid. The carbon is 
volatilised without loss of tungsten, and this loss may be driven to 
completion at 2700° K, leaving metallic tungsten wires of the same 
conductivity as before carbonisation. J.F.S. 


The Equilibrium of Tungsten and its Oxides with Hydrogen 
and Water Vapour ; Carbon Monoxide and Carbon Dioxide 
and Oxygen. J. A. M. van Lizempr (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 126, 
226; cf. A., 1922, ii, 301)—The author points out a mistake in his 
previous paper which necessitates a recalculation of his results. 
The recalculated vapour pressures at 1773° are: WO, == W-+0,, 
p=10°°; 2W,0, == 4W+50,, p=10-7*; 4WO, = 2W,0;+0,, 
p=10*° atmospheres. The recalculated heats of reaction are: 
W+0,=W0O,+ 127,900 cal.; 4W0O,+0,=2W,0;+125,200 cal.; 
2W,0,+0,=4W0,+140,400 cal. H. H. 


The Preparation of Pure Tungsten Dioxide and Tungsten 
Pentoxide. J. A. M. van Limmpr (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 126, 
183—184).—The methods of preparation are based on the equi- 
librium of the oxides of tungsten with hydrogen and water vapour 
(cf. A., 1922, ii, 301). A stream of hydrogen is passed through 
water kept at 85° and then the mixture of hydrogen and water 
vapour passed over tungsten trioxide kept at 900°; the trioxide 
is thus reduced to the dioxide. If the water is kept at 97°, then 
the product is the pentoxide. The above temperatures for the 
water are those to give the necessary concentration of water vapour 
in the mixture (cf. Chaudron, A., 1920, ii, 379). W. T. 


Isolation of the Oxide of a New Element. A Correction. 
ALEXANDER Scort (T., 1923, 123, 881—884). 


Bismuth Subnitrate. E. Isnarp (J. Pharm. Chim., 1923, 27, 
216—217).—Certain samples of bismuth subnitrate examined 
yielded a reaction with Bougault’s reagent indicating the presence 
of arsenic, but this element was not found to be present when the 
samples were submitted to the Marsh test. The impurity present 
which gave the reaction with the Bougault reagent was tellurium. 


were 


Cobaltinitrites of Bismuth and Cadmium. §. C. Ocpurn, 
jun. (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 641—645).—By simple double 
decomposition cadmium cobaltinitrite and three bismuthy] cobalti- 
nitrites were obtained from the action of sodium cobaltinitrite on a 
saturated solution of cadmium sulphate or bismuth nitrate, respect- 
ively. The bismuthyl compounds, (BiO),Co(NO,),, (BiO),Co(NO,); 
and (BiO),Co(NO,),, were obtained from the mother-liquor by 
rapid filtration at the various stages of the precipitation. Their 
structures may be represented by Werner’s co-ordination grouping, 
and resemble those of the compounds [RuCl,0,]Cs, (Howe, A., 
1904, ii, 490) and [OsCl,0,]Cs, and [OsCl,0,]Cs, (Wintrebert, Thesis, 
Bordeaux, 1902, 82). The compound (BiO),Co(NO,), is the most 
stable; the compounds range from yellow to orange in colour, are 
insoluble in ether, and only sparingly soluble in alcohol. On 
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keeping either in solution or in the solid state, they are rapidly 
decomposed. They are very hygroscopic, and great care was 
necessary in the separation. Cadmium cobaltinitrite, Cd,[Co(NO,)¢]o, 
was isolated from the mother-liquor by fractional crystallisation, 
and is a bright canary-yellow coloured compound. It is stable 
both in solution and in the solid form, slightly hygroscopic, insoluble 
in cold water, and only slightly soluble in alcohol or ether, but it 
dissolves readily in boiling water. J.F.S. 


General Colloid Chemistry. VI. Analysis and Constitu- 
tion of Colloidal Gold. I. Erna Kavutzxy and WoLrGane 
Pautt (Koll. Chem. Beihefte, 1923, 17, 294—312).—A large number 
of experiments are described which were designed to establish the 
constitution and composition of colloidal gold. Carefully prepared 
and dried gold colloids were heated in a current of carbon dioxide 
and the loss of weight and amount of oxygen evolved ascertained. 
The results make it very probable that colloidal gold does not 
contain oxygen compounds. This result is confirmed by the fact 
that when coagulated gold precipitates are boiled with hydrochloric 
acid gold does not go into solution. Similar gold precipitates 
are shown to contain only the smallest traces of chlorine. From 
these results it is concluded that the colloidal particle contains 
neither an oxygen-containing aurate group nor the anion of the 
gold salt used in the preparation of the sol. From conductivity 
measurements, it is shown that colloidal gold of specific conductivity 
25—30 x 10 ohms is free from foreign electrolytes, and that 
such a solution contains kations in the concentration 2°5x10*N. 
The precipitates formed by the addition of magnesium sulphate and 
barium chloride, respectively, to gold sols have been analysed after 
thorough washing and shown not to contain foreign elements. 
Colloidal gold retains a quantity of water when dried at 100°, an 
amount which is estimated at one molecule to each sixty gold atoms, 
and this can be accounted for on the assumption of an aquo-complex 
in the sense of Werner’s hypothesis. The colloids examined in the 
present work were prepared by the action of tannin on solutions of 
gold chloride. J.F.S. 


The Preparation of Ruthenium Pentoxide. HEINRICH 
Remy (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 126, 185—192).—Ruthenous hydr- 
oxide is extremely unstable and undergoes spontaneous oxidation 
to the pentoxide; the pentoxide is also obtained by keeping the 
tetroxide in a sealed tube for some time. The product in each 
case contains water; whether this is to be regarded as combined 
water has not been investigated. It would seem that ruthenium 
can exert any valency from one to eight. W. T. 
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Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Mendeléevite, a New Radioactive Mineral. V.I. Vernapsx 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 993—994).—This was described in Russian 
in 1914 as a calcium urano-titanocolumbate. It occurs with orthite 
in pegmatite veins at Uluntui, near Slyudianka, Lake Baikal, 
Siberia. The greyish-black cubic crystals (rhombic dodecahedra 
with small octahedral faces) have a dull surface with semimetallic 
lustre and reddish-brown streak; d 4°76 (4°46 for larger crystalline 
masses), H 43. It contains U,0, 23°5, CaO 15%, some lead, and 
little iron and rare-earths. It belongs to the betafite group (A, 
1913, ii, 232); but whilst the yellowish and greenish colours of 
betafite suggest the presence of uranyl or uranium trioxide, the 
reddish-brown colour of the new mineral suggests the presence of 
the dioxide. Columbates and tantalates have not originated in 
the superficial deposits of the earth’s crust (biosphere), and in this 
situation they are very stable. L. J.S8. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Drying and Weighing in Micro-analysis. A. von Szent- 
GyOre1 (Biochem. Z., 1923, 136, 102—106).—In using the Pregl 
micro-weighing tube and filter with asbestos, the difficulty was 
encountered that constancy of weight was not attained owing to 
the hygroscopic nature of the asbestos. This has been surmounted 
to a large extent by slightly modifying the Pregl tube by having 
the stem made of capillary bore and the top opening closed by a 
ground glass cap. The whole can be dried in an oven, a vacuum 
being applied to the capillary stem and the ground glass joint leak- 
ing sufficiently to allow a slow stream of air to pass. A suitable 


oven for a battery of tubes and a micro-thermo-regulator are also 
described. H. K. 


The Effect of Alcohol on the Sensitivity of Colour Indicators. 
I. M. Koutuorr (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 251—275).—Indicators 
of acid character are more sensitive towards hydrogen-ions in 
presence of alcohol, those of basic character less sensitive, but 
Congo red is an exception. Alteration of temperature has the 
reverse effect on an indicator in alcoholic solution to that which 
it exerts in aqueous solution; the magnitude of the variation from 
neutrality in alcoholic solution as determined for various indicators 
changes rapidly with temperature. Different indicators exert 
maximum or minimum ratios of sensitivity with alteration of the 
alcohol content of a solution, and the existence of these maxima 
or minima is determined by the influence of the alcohol in de- 
creasing the dissociation of the acid or basic indicators and the 
ionisation of the water. H. J. E. 
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Weighing Tube for Combustion Boats. Ricnuarp Lant 
(Chem. Zig., 1923, 47, 258).—The apparatus consists of a glass 
tube closed at both ends with glass stoppers and mounted hori- 
zontally on a glass foot; a projection on the upper side of the tube 


serves as a handle. W.P.S. 


88 

thite New Method for the Electrolytic Separation and Estimation 
iika]. fof the Halogens. Gfza Scuay (Z. Hlektrochem., 1923, 29, 123— 
edra. J 126).—The conditions under which the halogens may be separated 
tallic § and estimated electrolytically have been investigated. It is shown 
lline § that the halogens may be separated in the free state under the 


following conditions. The separated halogen must be removed 
by boiling immediately it is liberated; the cathode must, with 
respect to the anode, have a surface as small as possible, so that 
the cathodic reduction of the halogen is repressed to the minimum. 
Based on these conditions, a process is described whereby bromine 
and iodine may be quantitatively estimated and the three halogens 
separated. The method is accurate; the error is generally below 
0'1% and rarely exceeds 0°2%. J. F.S. 


Electrometric Titration of the Halides in the Presence of 
One Another. H.H. Witxarp and FLoRENcE Fenwick (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 623—633).—The electrometric titration of 
the halogens has been investigated. It is shown that the direct 
titration of bromide in hydrocyanic acid solution to cyanogen 
bromide, BrCN, by potassium permanganate is too slow to be 
used with the bimetallic electrode system. If, however, the usual 
monometallic system is used and the titration curve plotted, the 
end-point may be quite easily determined. The oxidation takes 
place in accordance with the theoretical requirement of two equi- 
valents of oxygen, and the oxalate factor for the permanganate 
may be used in the calculations. The maximum in the AZ/AV—V 
curve described usually lies a little too far to the right, but when 
a correction of —0°10 c.c. of O°1N titrating solution is made the 
maximum error is less than 0°4 mg. of bromine. A sub-maximum 
often precedes the end-point maximum in the AZ/AV—V curve, 
and the intervening sub-minimum lies extremely close to the 
theoretical end-point. The sub-maximum does not always show. 
lodide if present is oxidised to the corresponding iodine compound, 
ICN, but chloride in any quantity does not interfere with the 
reaction. Since a selective determination of iodide is possible, 
the proposed method provides an excellent means for the rapid 
estimation of bromide in the presence of any concentration of the 
other two halides. Iodide may be accurately titrated electro- 
metrically by oxidation to cyanogen iodide with permanganate in 
hydrocyanic acid solution in all concentrations of chloride and 
in moderate concentrations of bromide. The effect of the bromide 
is a function of the ratio of its concentration to that of the iodide, 
and also of the absolute concentration of each. A more accurate 
method is the oxidation of iodide to iodate by an excess of alkali 
hypobromite, the excess being titrated electrometrically with 
arsenite. In this case, the presence of any amount of bromide 
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or chloride is without effect. Either the bimetallic or monometallir 
electrode system may be used in both methods. J. F. 8, 


Rapid Estimation of Total Iodine in Mineral Waters con. 
taining Sulphides. J. Dusrer (Ann. Falsif., 1923, 16, 80—82)— 
The sulphides and organic matter are oxidised with alkaline per. 
manganate and the halogens then liberated by acidifying with 
sulphuric acid and dissolved in carbon disulphide. The excess of 
permanganate is removed with hydrogen peroxide. If the weight 
of bromine is less than five times that of the iodine, it does not 
interfere with the colorimetric estimation of the iodine in the 
carbon disulphide solution, and this can be immediately proceeded 
with. If more than this proportion of bromine is present, bromides 
of iodine are formed and the colour of the carbon disulphide solution 
becomes yellow. N/10-Potassium thiocyanate solution is then 
added drop by drop with agitation until the yellow colour dis. 
appears and the solution becomes violet. By this means 0°05 mg. 
of potassium iodide can be detected mixed with two thousand times 
its weight of the bromide. The solution should not contain more 
than 0°5 mg. of iodine, or the coloration is too intense for exact 
comparison. ‘The iodine solution must be carefully cooled to avoid 
loss by sublimation. H. C. R. 


Use of Phosphorus in Gas Analysis. Avaust Hotmis 
(Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 357).—Phosphorus has not the 
disadvantages attendant on the use of pyrogallol for oxygen 
absorption, but its action is sometimes a little slow, particularly 
in the case of gas engine exhausts and the residue from an explosion 
in gas analysis. By passing such gases through bromine water, 
however, the oxygen is activated and easily absorbed. It is not 
necessary to pass the gas after this treatment through alkali hydr- 
oxide, since no change in reading takes place. Ii the room is cold 
bromine inoculation likewise assists absorption of the oxygen by 
phosphorus. If the phosphorus has been contaminated by the 
illuminants or by the cuprous chloride, the black spots may be 
removed by displacing the water with concentrated nitric acid, 
or nitric and hydrochloric acids, and then removing the acids by 
displacement with water. The phosphorus will then be light in 
appearance and very active for some time. G. F. M. 


Electrometric Estimation of Sulphur in Soluble Sulphides. 
H. H. Wizzard and Fiorence Fenwick (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1923, 45, 645—649)—-When the bimetallic electrode system 
previously described (this vol., ii, 33) is used, the end-point in the 
electrometric titration of sodium sulphide with an ammoniacal 
silver solution is unusually sharp. The #.M.F. rises slowly and 
sometimes irregularly at first, then there is a rise of 200—400 
m. volts just before the end-point is reached, after which the com- 
pletion of the reaction is marked by a very abrupt fall in potential. 
There is often a reversal of polarity during the titration which 
makes the first part of the rise apparently a fall. The proposed 
method is based on the reaction used by Lestelle (Compt. rend., 
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1362, 55, 739), in which the sulphide is precipitated as silver 
sulphide in alkaline solution by titration with standard ammoniacal 
silver solution. It is, however, much more simple and accurate 
than his visual determination of complete precipitation. The 
change of H.M.F. at the end-point is so great that it is quite un- 
necessary to plot the curve. The method is very accurate, and 
may be carried out in the presence of sulphite, sulphate, chloride, 
thiosulphate, and polysulphides. The estimation of sulphur in 
steel by this method is carried out as follows: a 10 g. sample of 
the steel is placed in a 250 c.c. flask connected through a condenser 
with a hydrogen generator, a dropping funnel for admitting acid 
and a “ 10-bulb tube ” containing 100 c.c. of a 10% sodium hydr- 
oxide solution. The apparatus is swept out with hydrogen, 100 c.c. 
of hydrochloric acid (d 1:1) are added, and when the rapid evolution 
of hydrogen abates the solution is boiled. The stream of hydrogen 
is continued for five minutes after the steel has dissolved. The 
sodium hydroxide solution is then washed into a beaker and titrated 
with standard ammoniacal silver solution as described above. 


J.F.S. 


Estimation of Sulphur in Organic Compounds. WatrTer F. 
HorrMANN and Ross AIKEN GORTNER (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 19238, 
45, 1033—1036).—The Benedict-Denis method for estimating 
sulphur in urine may be used to estimate sulphur in all kinds of 
organic compounds, excepting those which are volatile, and so 
escape before the thermal decomposition of the nitrates commences. 


W.S.N. 


Colorimetric Estimation of Traces of Thiosulphate in the 
presence of Sulphite. O. Hacxi (Chem. Zig., 1923, 47, 266).— 
Thiosulphate may be conveniently estimated colorimetrically after 
the addition of silver nitrate when the concentration lies between 
01 mg. and 2 mg. per 100 c.c., expressed as 8,03. If sulphite is 
present, the solution may be acidified with a few drops of dilute 
sulphuric acid before the addition of the silver nitrate, without 


affecting the results of the colorimetric comparisons. Standards 
for comparison are prepared by adding a solution containing 0°1 mg. 
of 8,0, per c.c. to a volume of water equal to that of the sample 
being analysed. The solutions should be left for about five minutes 
before the comparison is made. H. ©. R. 


Estimation of Trithionates in the Presence of Tetrathion- 
ates. E. H. Rimsenrevtp, E. Joszpuy, and E. Grinruay (Z. 
anorg. Chem., 1923, 126, 281—284; cf. A., 1922, ii, 45)—A method 
of estimation of trithionates in the presence of tetrathionates is 
described in which advantage is taken of the fact that trithionates 
react quantitatively with copper sulphate to produce copper sul- 
phide according to the equation: §S,0,”+Cu"+2H,0=Cu8+ 
280,'"+4H°. Tetrathionates were found to be indifferent to this 
reagent, thus confirming the work of Kurtenacker and Fritsch 
(A., 1922, ii, 521). 

To a solution of about 0:1 g. of the salt-to be estimated is added 
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50 c.c. of a solution of 10 g. of copper sulphate crystals in 200 cx. 
of water acidified with 10 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid (30 c.c. of 
strong acid made up to 100 c.c.). The reaction mixture is maip. 
tained at 70° for one day, at the end of which time the copper 
sulphide is filtered, ignited, and weighed as copper oxide. Experi. 
mental results are quoted to show that the method is trustworthy 
for mixtures of potassium tri- and tetra-thionates containing from 
0 to 100% of the latter. H. H, 


Estimation of Nitric Nitrogen and Total Nitrogen in Plant. 
tissue Extracts. Parrick H. GaLLaGHER (J. Agric. Sci., 1923, 
13, 63—68)—An examination of methods for the estimation 
of nitrates by reduction to ammonia is described and a method 
depending on reduction with Devada’s alloy and distillation with 
magnesia recommended. In plant extracts, colloidal matter is 
first removed by precipitation with an equal volume of alcohol. 
A portion containing nitrate approximating to 0°1 g. of potassium 
nitrate is distilled in steam with 1 g. of Devada’s alloy and 0° g. 
of magnesia for forty-five minutes. An air-cooled reflux still. 
head is suggested to regulate the concentration of ammonia solution 
reaching the receiver. In Kjeldahl estimations where nitrates are 
present, the latter may be reduced by the addition of 1 g. of Devada’s 
alloy and 2 c.c. of 25% sodium hydroxide solution. The ammonia 
is distilled off for thirty minutes and added to that finally found 
after digestion of the residue with sulphuric acid. Blank determin. 
ations with magnesia are necessary. A. G. P. 


Volumetric Estimation of Small Amounts of Phosphorus, 
using a Standard Solution of Methylene-blue. Wiu114m M. 
THORNTON, jun., and H. I. Exprerpice, jun. (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 668—673).—An oxidimetric process for the estim- 
ation of small amounts of phosphorus has been satisfactorily worked 
out, which depends on the formation of the ammonium phospho- 
molybdate precipitate, dissolution of this compound in ammonium 
hydroxide, reduction of the solution to molybdenum trichloride by 
hydrochloric acid and zinc in an air-free atmosphere, and titration 
to molybdenum pentachloride with a standard solution of methylene- 
blue, on the assumption that the ammonium phosphomolybdate 
has the normal composition (NH,),P0,,12Mo0,,nH,0. The pres- 
ence of iron does not interfere with the reaction. ‘The solution of 
methylene-blue used contains about 4 g. per litre, and is standard- 
ised by means of a solution of titanous sulphate in hot hydrochloric 
acid solution. The solutions titrated must not contain much 
molybdenum or the end-point will not be observed sharply enough. 
The colour changes during the titration are salmon pink —> light 
yellow —> light green —> dark green; the final colour change 
indicates the end of the reaction. The method has been applied to 
the estimation of phosphorus in steel with satisfactory results. 


F. 8. 


Estimation of the Supposed Assimilable Phosphoric An- 
hydride in Soil. Ciro Ravenna (Giorn. Chim. Ind. Appl., 1923, 
5, 129).—After extraction of the soil with 1% citric acid solution, 
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the filtered liquid is evaporated to dryness and the residue oxidised 
with concentrated nitric acid in presence of a little manganese 
carbonate. The phosphoric acid is then estimated as usual by the 
molybdate method. [Cf. J.S.C.I., 1923, May.] T. H. P. 


Detection of Minute Quantities of Arsenic. II. O. BILLETER 
(Helv. Chim. Acta, 1923, 6, 258—259).—In the method previously 
described for the detection of minute quantities of arsenic (A., 
1919, ii, 32) the hypochlorous acid used for the elimination of 
hydrochloric acid may be replaced with advantage by fuming 
nitric acid. The current of hydrogen chloride containing the arsenic 
is received into 4—5 c.c. of nitric acid, and on evaporation a residue 
of arsenic acid is obtained which can be introduced directly into 
the Marsh apparatus. The method is sensitive to one millionth of 
a milligram. E. H. R. 


The Replacement of Bettendori’s Reagent by Hydrochloric 
Acid and Calcium Hypophosphite Solution. E. Rupp and 
E. Muscuton (Ber. Deut. pharm. Ges., 1923, 33, 62—64).—Betten- 
dorf’s reagent for arsenic can conveniently be replaced by a reagent 
prepared by dissolving calcium hypophosphite in 10 parts of hydro- 
chloric acid (d 1:126). This reagent is equally sensitive, giving in 
all cases a very distinct brown coloration or precipitate within 
twenty minutes with as little as 0°1 mg. of arsenious oxide when 
heated in a boiling water-bath with the substance to be tested. 
In strongly acid solution the reduction proceeds still more rapidly. 
Satisfactory freedom from arsenic is in general indicated if no 
darkening in colour is produced within a quarter of an hour. The 
precipitation of calcium sulphate or the presence of selenium does 
not interfere with the test. In presence of antimony, the sodium 
sulphide test is to be preferred. G. F. M. 


The Estimation of Arsenic in Organic Compounds. R. 
StotL& and O. Frcutia (Ber. Deut. pharm. Ges., 1923, 33, 5—9).— 
A method of general applicability for the estimation of arsenic in 
arsenical organic compounds consists in destroying the organic 
matter by the Kjeldahl-Gunning method at a minimum temper- 
ature of 345—355°, and titrating the arsenic as arsenic or arsenious 
acid. 0*2 G. of the arsenical compound, 7 g. of potassium nitrate, 
and 15 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid are mixed in a 100 c.c. 
Kjeldahl flask with a neck 15 cm. long and 2°2 cm. wide, and heated 
for one hour, a further quantity of 1 g. of potassium nitrate is added, 
and the heating continued for a further half hour, when the above- 
mentioned temperature should have been attained, corresponding 
with a loss of 6—7 g. in weight. 3 G. of ammonium sulphate are 
then added in order to effect the destruction of excess of nitric and 
nitrous acids, and after heating for fifteen minutes the contents 
of the flask are diluted with 50 c.c. of water, and 1°5 g. of potassium 
iodide are added. After keeping for twenty minutes, the liberated 
iodine is titrated with N/10-thiosulphate without an indicator. 
As a check on the figure obtained, the solution is nearly neutralised 
with sodium carbonate crystals, rendered alkaline with sodium 
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hydrogen carbonate, and the arsenious acid titrated with N’/\0. 
iodine until a permanent yellow colour is obtained. G. F. M. 


Estimation of Carbon and Hydrogen in Organic Com. 

ounds containing Arsenic and Mercury. M. Fa.xov and 

EORGE W. Raiziss (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 998—1003) — 
The methods given are modifications of the method of Dennstedt. 

For the analysis of organic arsenic compounds the wider part 
of the inner tube is 5—6 cm. longer than usual. The substance, 
mixed with sea sand if explosive, is placed in a porcelain boat; 
between this and the catalyst are inserted a porcelain boat contain. 
ing red lead and a piece of broken porcelain. The red lead, prepared 
by heating lead peroxide in a current of oxygen after drying at 140°, 
reacts quantitatively with arsenic oxide, forming lead arsenate, 
which is stable at a high temperature. The analysis, which is 
performed in the usual manner, occupies at most two hours. Should 
poisoning of the catalyst occur, it may be revivified by boiling for 
about three hours with 20% nitric acid, washing with hot water, 
and drying. 

Compounds containing mercury are placed in a porcelain boat 
between which and the catalyst are inserted (a) a boat containing 
a mixture of red lead and sea sand, (b) a boat containing silvered 
asbestos, and (c) a piece of broken porcelain. The asbestos is 
silvered by mixing with a solution of silver nitrate (90 g. in 100 c.c.), 
evaporating to dryness, breaking into pieces the size of a pea, and 
gradually heating to redness in a porcelain crucible. During the 
combustion, the manipulation of which is described in detail, the 
mercury forms with the silver an amalgam which is stable to oxygen 
at comparatively high temperatures. In addition to carbon and 
hydrogen, mercury may be estimated from the increase in the 
weight of the boat containing the silvered asbestos; it is shown 
that the results so obtained are more accurate than by the gravi- 
metric method, and that the operation is much more rapid. The 
silvered asbestos may be revivified after each combustion by 
heating to a high temperature in a hard glass tube closed at one 
end; most of the mercury condenses in the sealed end of the tube, 
the remainder being trapped by means of a larger boat containing 
silvered asbestos, placed in the tube near the open end. W. S. N. 


Simple Method for the Estimation of Carbon in Aqueous 
Liquids. E. Freunp and G. Borstrper (Biochem. Z., 1923, 136, 
142—-144)—The method used is a modification of the Messinger 
method, The substance is oxidised by potassium permanganate 
and dilute sulphuric acid in boiling solution and the carbon dioxide 
absorbed in alkali in a Peligot tube. For some substances, for 
instance, uric, tartaric, and benzoic acids, one hour is sufficient for 
complete oxidation, but aspartic acid requires three hours and 
casein much longer. H. K: 


Estimation of Carbon Monoxide with Iodine Pentoxide. 
R. Kartwinkei (Brennstoff-Chem., 1923, 4, 104—105).—For the 
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estimation of small quantities of carbon monoxide, absorption in 
cuprous chloride is useless, but the reaction with iodine pentoxide 
(,0,+5CO=5CO,+I1,) may be employed. The pentoxide, which 
is best prepared by oxidising iodine with chloric acid and heating 
the iodic acid formed at about 200°, should, before use, be heated 
at 180° until it no longer loses free iodine or water. The estim- 
ation is carried out by passing the gas through a U-tube containing 
iodine pentoxide and glass wool and immersed in an oil-bath at 
110—120°, at which temperature the reaction is rapid and quanti- 
tative. The iodine vapours are absorbed, without condensing, in 
a 10% solution of potassium iodide and the carbon dioxide in 
N/10-barium hydroxide. The iodine is titrated with N /1000-sodium 
thiosulphate and the barium carbonate converted into sulphate 
and weighed. The apparatus is finally swept out with air which 
has been purified by passing over heated copper oxide and through 
potassium hydroxide and sulphuric acid. With a gas containing 
46% of carbon monoxide, the values obtained from the iodine 
liberated were high as compared with those found by absorption 
in cuprous chloride. By introducing a U-tube containing charcoal 
immediately before the pentoxide tube very concordant results 
were obtained from the iodine liberated and the barium carbonate 
formed, and these agreed closely with the cuprous chloride values. 
Iodine pentoxide is reduced by hydrogen sulphide, acetylene, 
ethylene, and, if present in quantity, n-pentane; methane has no 
action on it. Carbon monoxide is not absorbed by charcoal, whilst 
the latter removes all unsaturated compounds. A detailed survey 
of relevant literature is given. We 2s. 


A New Absorption Bottle for Carbon Dioxide and Moisture. 
Wituiam E. Morean (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 266).—An absorp- 
tion bottle, for use with solid absorbents, consists of a cylindrical 
glass bottle with a ground glass cap at the base. The inlet and 
outlet tubes are sealed through the glass at the top, and the latter 
extends inside to the bottom of the bottle. To charge the bottle 
for carbon dioxide absorption, it is set, bottom up, on its flat top, 
the requisite amount of soda lime is introduced, a cotton or per- 
forated rubber diaphragm is inserted if desired, and the calcium 
chloride is added. The ground joint at the base is greased, the cap 
fixed on, and the bottle, when inverted, is ready for use. The total 
weight of the bottle, filled, is about 80 g. G. F. M. 


Estimation of Carbonate in Mineral Waters containing 
Sulphides. F.Tovup.ain and J. Dusier (Ann. Falsif., 1923, 16, 
76—80).—The direct estimation of carbonate-ion in mineral waters 
by evaporation to dryness, liberation of carbon dioxide with sul- 
phuric acid, and subsequent absorption with soda lime, gives inac- 
curate results in the presence of sulphides owing to variations of 
the equilibrium between the acids hydrogen sulphide and carbonic 
acid, oxidation of sulphur to strong acids and to the production 
of sulphur dioxide, which is weighed as carbon dioxide. The 
sulphides may be eliminated by agitating the water with a small 
excess of lead peroxide for about fifteen minutes and subsequently 
VOL. CXXIV. ii. 13 
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adding hydrogen peroxide and warming at 45° for half an hour, 
The water is cooled, filtered, and the carbon dioxide liberated with 
a mixture of sulphuric acid (2 vols.) and concentrated potassium 
dichromate (1 vol.), by which any thiosulphates not already com. 
pletely oxidised are transformed into sulphates and sulphuric acid, 
The carbon dioxide evolved is then free from sulphur dioxide. 
H. C. R. 


Detection of Peroxides and Per-salts. A. BLANKART (Helv, 
Chim. Acta, 1923, 6, 233—238).—Peroxides can be distinguished 
from per-salts by their action on an alcoholic solution of p-amino- 
phenol. When shaken with this reagent, alkali peroxides give a 
deep blue to black colour; barium peroxide gives the same reaction 
more slowly, whilst magnesium peroxide and per-salts do not react. 
When the proportion of alkali peroxide in the mixture of salts to 
be tested is small, the alcoholic solution does not become coloured, 
but after a short time dark specks appear in the white precipitate. 

It is impossible to distinguish between the different per-salts 
in solution, since they are hydrolysed more or less rapidly, giving 
hydrogen peroxide. In carrying out tests, the finely powdered 
substance must be added to the reagent. Percarbonates give, in 
this way, with a 30% neutral potassium iodide solution, an instant- 
aneous strong brown coloration. A slower reaction is given by 
perborates, perhydro-orthophosphates, persulphates or by a mixture 
of perhydrocarbonate or perhydrophosphate with a hydrogen 
carbonate. With silver nitrate solution (0°05), percarbonate gives 
a yellow precipitate of silver percarbonate, whilst perhydrocarbonate 
gives at once a black precipitate of silver with evolution of oxygen, 
although this reaction is masked in presence of much carbonate, or 
percarbonate. Perborates when pure give no reaction, but when 
contaminated with sodium peroxide they give at first a brown 
precipitate of silver oxide followed soon by a rapid evolution of 
oxygen and formation of a silver precipitate. Persulphates react 
slowly as hydrolysis occurs, giving a violet colloidal silver solution. 
Freshly prepared aniline water is slowly turned brown by per- 
carbonate and persulphate, more slowly by perborate, whilst sodium 
peroxide and perhydro-salts are without action. A hot alcoholic 
solution of cochineal is decolorised by percarbonate, more slowly 
by perborate. The per-salts may also be distinguished to some 
extent by the colour change effected in cobaltous hydroxide. Thus 
with cobalt nitrate solution, percarbonate gives a green precipitate ; 
perhydrocarbonate a greyish-brown; perborate a bright brown, 
greyish-brown in presence of sodium carbonate; perhydropyro- 
phosphate a blue, greyish-green in presence of carbonate; per- 
hydro-orthophosphate, rose, turned brown by carbonate, and persul- 
phate a rose colour turned violet by carbonate. E. H. R. 


Estimation of Sodium Hyposulphite. R. W. Merriman 
(Chemistry and Industry, 1923, 42, 290—292).—A method described 
for the estimation of sodium hyposulphite depends on the fact that 
this substance, in the presence of excess of formaldehyde, forms 
sodium formaldehydesulphoxylate and formaldehyde sodium 
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hydrogen sulphite, Na.S,0,+-2CH,0+4H,0 = NaHSO,,CH,0,2H,O 
+NaHSO,,CH,0,H,O. The formaldehyde sodium hydrogen sul- . 
phite is not acted on by iodine in neutral or acid solution, whilst 
the sodium formaldehydesulphoxylate may be titrated with iodine 
solution. The action of iodine on sodium hyposulphite solution 
containing excess of formaldehyde is shown by the equation: 
Na,S,0,+CH,0+21,+4H,0= 

NaHSO,+4HI+ NaHSO,,CH,O,H,0. 
Each c.c. of N/10-iodine solution is equivalent to 0004352 g. of 
sodium hyposulphite. The details of the estimation are as follows. 
Twenty c.c. of 40% formaldehyde solution and 930 c.c. of water 
are placed in a litre flask, the neck of which is cut off 1 inch above 
the graduation mark; 10 g. of the sample are added while the 
contents of the flask are shaken, the solution is then diluted to 
1000 c.c., the flask is closed, and shaken thoroughly for five minutes. 
Twenty c.c. of this solution are now added to 100 c.c. of water 
contained in a beaker, 50 c.c. of N/10-iodine solution are added, 
and, after two minutes, the excess of iodine is titrated with V/10- 
thiosulphate solution. | a 


The Colorimetric Estimation of Calcium. Acu. GricorrRE, 
E. Carpraux, E. Larosg, and (Muxe) Tx. Sora (Bull. Soc. chim. 
Belg., 1923, 32, 123—130).—The method is based on observations 
of the pale yellow colour of the colloidal precipitate of calcium oleate 
obtained by the action of potassium oleate on the solution of a 
calcium salt in presence of potassium hydroxide and potassium 
sodium tartrate. When dilution is great, the excess of potassium 
oleate is hydrolysed and partly adsorbed on the precipitate. It is 
claimed that the method is practicable and of considerable accuracy. 
It is applicable only if the solution to be examined contains no other 
kation precipitated by potassium oleate under the same conditions. 
The presence of magnesium, if in quantities not greater than 30% 
of the calcium content, has no effect; beyond that proportion, the 
error due to magnesium increases rapidly with the proportion of 
that element. In these circumstances, an accurate estimation may 
be effected after preliminary separation of magnesium. Full 
experimental details are given. H. J. E. 


Criticism of de Waard'’s Micromethod. Kurr Bit uporn 
and Grete GEencKk (Biochem. Z., 1923, 135, 581—584).—The 
authors have tested afresh de Waard’s micro-method for the estim- 
ation of calcium in small quantities of serum by direct precipitation 
as oxalate and find it suitable for clinical use, although entailing 
the use of the micro-balance. H. K. 


Analytical Precipitation in Extreme Dilution. Barium 
Sulphate. Friepricu L. Haun; [with R. Orro] (Z. anorg. Chem., 
1923, 126, 257—268).—The author endeavours to overcome the 
well-known difficulty of complete precipitation of pure barium 
sulphate in the presence of other salts. This may be achieved in 
one of two ways: either by “ precipitation in extreme dilution,” 
by which he means the addition of the reacting solutions slowly 
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and at approximately equivalent rates to a small quantity of water 
or hydrochloric acid, thus securing very great effective dilution 
without undue increase of solution volume; or by heating the 
reagents in a sealed tube with hydrochloric acid to secure what 
is virtually a recrystallisation of the barium sulphate. Both 
methods give a coarsely crystalline precipitate of barium sulphate 
which is easily manipulated. 

For the former method, about 20 c.c. of a solution containing 
about 9 g. of potassium sulphate per litre are allowed to flow 
simultaneously with a slight excess of an equivalent barium solution 
into 10 c.c. of boiling normal hydrochloric acid. The precipitate 
is filtered, washed, and weighed in the usual way. It is found that 
additions of potassium chloride up to 5 molecular proportions do 
not affect the results. Calcium chloride up to one molecule has no 
effect ; up to two molecules, a slight effect, and thereafter, a marked 
effect on the results, but the error introduced in this way is much 
less than the error under the same conditions with the usual method. 
Potassium nitrate up to 4 molecules is practically without effect. 

_ Ferric chloride causes a large error and the precipitate is coloured, 
but by adding ammonia to the barium solution and carrying out the 
precipitation in water, subsequently removing the ferric hydroxide 
by washing with hydrochloric acid, the precipitate appears quite 
white and no appreciable error is introduced by the addition of 
3 molecules of ferric chloride. Chromium chloride is treated in the 
same way as iron, and has no effect on the results when present in 
amounts up to 1°3 molecular proportions. 

For the other method, the weighed sulphate is introduced into 
a tube with a slight excess of barium chloride and 2 c.c. of hydro- 
chloric acid for every 100 mg. of barium sulphate. The tube is 
sealed and heated for three hours at 260°, when it is allowed to cool 
and the precipitate collected and weighed in the usual way. Longer 
heating or higher temperatures are unnecessary except when iron 
is present, when heating for three hours at 300° is requisite. Potass- 
ium chloride, calcium chloride, nitric acid, nickel and cobalt nitrates, 
iron, and aluminium chlorides are without effect on the results. 
It is shown that in the Carius method for the estimation of sulphur 
in organic compounds, it is unnecessary to remove the nitric acid 
by evaporation with hydrochloric acid provided that the barium 
chloride is introduced into the tube before heating. H. H. 


The Colorimetric Estimation of Magnesium. Acu. 
Gr&GorreE and (Muze) Tu. Soxa (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1923, 32, 
131—136; cf. this vol., ii, 339)—Magnesium may be estimated 
with considerable accuracy by colorimetric measurement of the 
precipitate of oleate obtained by means of potassium oleate in 
presence of ammonia and ammonium chloride. The conditions are 
similar to those in the case of calcium, as are the limits within 
which the method may be applied. The simultaneous estimation 
of calcium and magnesium by this method is regarded as impractic- 
able owing to the difference in colour of the two oleates and to the 
number of corrections involved. H. J. E. 
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Estimation of Small Quantities of Aluminium. L. K. 
Wo.rr, N. J. M. Vorstman, and P. SCHOENMAKER (Chem. Weekblad, 
1923, 20, 193—195).—The Alizarin-S method of Atack (A., 1915, 
ji, 842) was not found to be accurate, but good results were obtained 
by using the sodium compound of alizarin itself instead of the 
sulphonic acid. All other common metals and silicon interfere, and 
must be removed; special precautions must be observed in the 
use of glass vessels. 8. I. L. 


The Reaction between Manganese, Lead Peroxide, and 
Sulphuric Acid. E. I. Dyrmont (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 
1916, 48, 1807—1814).—A modification of the Crum-Volhard 
reaction for the detection of manganese, which consisted in the 
addition of the substance to be tested to a boiling suspension of 
lead peroxide in nitric acid, when a violet coloration is produced. 
It is shown that the substitution of dilute sulphuric acid for nitric 
acid in the above reaction enhances the delicacy of the reaction. 
This method is not suitable for quantitative estimations, as the 
maximum amount of manganese capable of being oxidised in this 
way to permanganic acid is only 30%. Maximum oxidation is 
obtained using 8—9% sulphuric acid, greater or smaller concen- 


trations causing a rapid decrease in the amount of oxidation. 
R. T. 


The Mechanism of the Crum-Volhard and of the Dyrmont 
Reactions for Manganese. N. A. Vatiascuxo (J. Russ. Phys. 
Chem. Soc., 1916, 48, 1815—1820; cf. preceding abstract).—A 
comparative study is made of the above reactions for the detection 
of manganese. It is shown that the Dyrmont modification of the 
Crum-Volhard reaction, which consists of substituting sulphuric 
acid for the nitric acid used in the latter, gives a much more intense 
coloration, which has the further advantage of being stable towards 
sulphuric acid, whereas the permanganic acid produced by the 
Crum-Volhard reaction is decomposed by prolonged boiling with 
nitric acid. This decolorisation is explained by Volhard, and by 
Morse (A., 1897, ii, 145), to be due to the precipitation of hydrated 
manganese dioxide, which is thus removed from the sphere of 
reaction. Hydrated manganese dioxide, however, is found to give 
the Crum-Volhard reaction for manganese, and the brown pre- 
cipitates obtained by prolonged boiling of the reaction solutions 
in both cases are probably double compounds of lead peroxide and 
manganese dioxide. These compounds are not identical, the com- 
pound obtained from the Crum-Volhard reaction being more stable 
to acids than the substance obtained from the Dyrmont modification 
of this method, thus explaining the greater permanence of the 
coloration obtained by the latter. R 


Separation of Iron and Aluminium from Manganese and 
certain other Elements. G. E. F. LunpD&xt and H. B. KNow zs 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 676—681).—Moderate amounts of 
iron and aluminium can be separated from manganese and nickel 
as satisfactorily by precipitation with ammonium hydroxide solu- 
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tion as by the basic acetate or barium carbonate methods. The 
only requirements are those recommended by Blum for the complete 
precipitation of aluminium (A., 1916, ii, 493), namely, the presence 
of ammonium chloride, very low alkalinity (Py=65—7°'5, as 
indicated by methyl-red or other suitable indicator), and only one 
to two minutes’ boiling of the alkaline solution. Phosphorus and 
vanadium interfere but slightly in the separation when iron or 
aluminium is present in preponderating quantity. When the reverse 
is the case, they form insoluble compounds with the manganese 
and interfere, not only in separations by ammonium hydroxide, but 
also in the methods using basic acetate or barium carbonate. Under 
the above conditions, the separation of iron and aluminium from 
cobalt, copper, and zinc is incomplete. A large excess of ammonium 
chloride improves the separation. An excess of both ammonium 
hydroxide and ammonium chloride improves the separation from 
copper and zinc. Under these conditions, however, the precipita- 
tion of aluminium is incomplete, and the separation from manganese, 
nickel, and cobalt is less satisfactory. J. F.S. 


New Method of Detecting Nickel in Solution. C.G. Vernon 
(Chem. News, 1923, 126, 200).—Excess of concentrated ammonia 
was added to the solution containing nickel, and hydrogen sulphide 
was passed through it for a short time. The solution was then 
boiled and a bright mirror of metallic nickel was deposited. The 
test is not affected by the presence of cobalt. H. C. R. 


Estimation of Small Quantities of Molybdenum in Tungs- 
ten. Waker J. Kina (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 350—354).— 
Gravimetric methods for the estimation of molybdenum in tungsten 
are untrustworthy for quantities of less than 300 parts per million. 
For lesser proportions than this a colorimetric method is recom- 
mended depending on the formation of a blood red coloration of 
molybdenum thiocyanate when the alkali salts of tungsten and 
molybdenum are treated with an excess of hydrochloric acid in 
presence of tartaric acid, the solution treated with potassium 
thiocyanate, the molybdic acid reduced with stannous chloride, 
and the red coloured substance extracted with ether and matched 
against molybdenum standards prepared in a similar manner. A 
special modification of the Campbell and Hurley colorimeter is 
used for dealing with the volatile ethereal solutions, and a special 
flask made by fusing a 400 c.c. flask into the bottom of a 300 c.c. 
flask provided with a syphon, is used for the shaking-out process. 
None of the metals usually associated with tungsten ores interferes 
with the method, which is trustworthy for quantities of molybdenum 
as low as 10 parts per million of tungsten. The source of light for 
the colorimeter was standardised by using a 500 watt “ Trutint ” 
daylight unit. G. F. M. 


Rapid and Sensitive Method for Detecting Bismuth in 
Urine. II. Srrarmno Dezant (Boll. Chim. Farm., 1923, 62, 
97—101).—The author replies to Ganassini’s criticisms (this vol., 
ii, 93) and produces further evidence supporting his method of 
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detecting bismuth in urine, this being instantaneous and capable 
of detecting 1 part of bismuth in 1,000,000 parts of aqueous solution 
or in 500,000—600,000 parts of urine. T. mB. FE. 


Estimation of Small Amounts of Ethyl Ether in Air, Blood, 
and other Fluids, together with a Determination of the 
Coefficient of Distribution of Ethyl Ether between Air and 
Blood at various Temperatures. Howarp W. Haaearp (J. 
Biol. Chem., 1923, 55, 131—143).—The method, which is not suit- 
able for quantities of ether greater than 6 mg., has been developed 
for use in connexion with studies of ether anesthesia, and depends 
on the oxidation of ether by iodine pentoxide at 200°, which proceeds 
according to the following equation : 

5Et,0+121,0,=25H,0+20C0,+ 241. 

For the estimation, air, free from carbon monoxide, is drawn 
successively through a tower of calcium chloride, a bubbler con- 
taining the liquid to be analysed (heated at 40° during the later 
stages), a tower of solid potassium hydroxide, a U-tube filled with 
alternate layers of iodine pentoxide and glass wool and immersed 
in an oil bath at 200°, and finally an absorption tube containing 
a solution of potassium iodide. The iodine liberated is absorbed 
in the latter and is estimated by titration with thiosulphate. The 
result of a blank experiment must be deducted from the value so 
obtained. In order to render it suitable for use, the iodine pentoxide 
must be submitted to the preliminary treatment of heating it to 
220—250° in a current of air for at least fifteen hours. 

Using this method, estimations have been made of the distribution 
of ether between air and water and air and blood at various temper- 
atures between 24° and 40°. E. 8. 


Estimation of Various Monohydric Phenols by the Phenol 
Reagent of Folin and Denis. CarLeTon HENNINGSEN (Ind. 
Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 406—407).—Monohydric phenols in dilute 
aqueous solution can be estimated by the phosphotungstic—phos- 
phomolybdic acid reagent of Folin and Denis (A., 1915, ii, 802) with 
a fair degree of accuracy without the use of an empirical factor, 
but employing $-naphthol or isoamylphenol as standards, since the 
intensity of the blue coloration produced appears in the case of all 
monohydric phenols to be proportional to the molecular concen- 
tration of the phenol. The strength of the solution for the actual 
colorimetric test should not exceed about 0°5 mg. of phenol per 
100 c.c., and after the addition of the reagent and the sodium 
carbonate solution the mixture is maintained at 30° for thirty 
minutes before comparing the tints in a Duboscq colorimeter. 


G. F. M. 


Analysis of ‘‘Sodium Cresylate.’’ E. Isnarp (J. Pharm. 
Chim., 1923, 27, 217—220).—The following method is proposed 
for the estimation of the total cresols in sodium tolyloxide. One 
hundred g. of the substance are treated with 2 g. of calcium chloride, 
diluted to 150 c.c., and filtered; 100 c.c. of the filtrate are acidified 
with hydrochloric acid and extracted twice with ether. Ten g. 
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of sodium chloride are then dissolved in the aqueous liquor and 
the extraction with ether is repeated several times. The united 
ethereal extracts are washed with water, dried with anhydrous 
sodium sulphate, filtered, the ether is evaporated, and the residue 
of cresols heated at 80°, cooled, and weighed. W. P.S., 


Gravimetric Micro-cholesterol Estimation. A. von Szenr. 
Gy6rat (Biochem. Z., 1923, 136, 107—111).—Windaus’s cholestero] 
estimation by means of digitonin is carried out on 0°1 to 0°5 mg. 
of cholesterol using the modified filter tube previously described 
(this vol., ii, 330) and with an error for pure cholesterol of about 
3%. H. K, 


Micro-cholesterol Estimation by Titration. A. von Szenr. 
Gy6ret (Biochem. Z., 1923, 136, 112—118).—This method depends 
on the oxidation of the cholesterol-digitonin complex with hot 
chromic acid and titration of the excess of chromic acid by potassium 
iodide and thiosulphate. The micro-filtration tube described pre- 
viously (this vol., ii, 330) is surrounded by a jacket through which 
steam can be blown so as to effect the oxidation in situ at 100°. 

H. K. 


New Reactions for the Detection of Sterols. Grorcz 
StaFFOoRD WuitsBy (Biochem. J., 1923, 17, 5—12).—(1) Two c.c. 
of a reagent consisting of a mixture of sulphuric acid and formalin 
in the proportions of 50 volumes to 1 are added to 2 c.c. of a chloro- 
form solution of the sterol (preferably 1—2 mg. of the sterol) and 
shaken. After shaking, the upper chloroform layer is found to be 
cherry-red in colour, whilst the lower sulphuric acid layer is brownish- 
red in colour and shows an intense green fluorescence. On pouring 
off the upper layer and treating it with two or three drops of acetic 
anhydride a bright blue colour, which lasts for a considerable time 
but passes into a green within an hour, is produced. This reaction 
is more than ten times as sensitive as the Salkowski reaction. 

(2) On the addition of 25 drops of a reagent made up by mixing 
concentrated sulphuric acid and formalin in the proportion of 50 vols. : 
1 vol. to 2 c.c. of a solution of 0-2—0°5 mg. of the sterol in glacial 
acetic acid, a rose-coloured, fluorescent solution is obtained. This 
reaction is claimed to be more sensitive than any colour reaction 
hitherto used for the detection of sterols—the limit of sensitiveness 
of the reaction is 1 in 200,000. 

(3) A few mg. of a sterol are added to 1 drop of acetic anhydride 
on a piece of porcelain and gently heated until it has melted and the 
excess of anhydride has been driven off. When completely cooled 
the fused mass is moistened with concentrated nitric acid, when 
the substance assumes a blue or bluish-green colour. This reaction 
is of value for cholesterol, but is not suitable for phytosterol. 

A differential test for sterolins is also described. One to two c.c. 
of concentrated sulphuric acid are poured on to a few particles of a 
sterolin in a test-tube and the mixture is warmed gently to effect 
solution; on cooling, a cold saturated aqueous solution of thymol 
is poured on top of it. The lower layer shows an orange colour 
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with strong green fluorescence. A violet ring is formed at the 
junction of the layers. When kept, the violet colour tends to 
spread through the upper layer. With sterols, the same colour is 
obtained in the lower layer, but no violet ring appears. The author 
suggests that all reactions for sterols in solution are in their essential 
features similar. S. 8. Z. 


The Effect of Soluble Calcium Salts on the Estimation of 
Dextrose, and its Cause. WILHELM BIEHLER (Z. Biol., 1922, 
77, 59—72).—In the estimation of dextrose by means of Fehling’s 
solution, low results are obtained if soluble calcium salts are 
present, the error being approximately proportional to the quantity 
of calcium. Soluble salts of barium and strontium, but not of 
magnesium, zinc, or lithium, act similarly. This loss of reducing 
power is probably caused by the partial conversion of the dextrose 
into saccharinic acid under the influence of the alkaline-earth 
hydroxides. E. 8. 


Observations on the Method of Folin and Wu, and the 
Manganimetric Modification for the Estimation of Small 
Quantities of Reducing Sugar. Pavuxt Fievury and Lovis 
Boutot (Bull. Soc. Chim. biol., 1923, 5, 148—152).—The shade 
and intensity of the blue colour produced in the Folin and Wu 
method varies with time, whilst the amount of potassium per- 
manganate absorbed is more constant. W. O. K. 


Electrometric Titration of Reducing Sugars. Wanna L. 
DaccEetT, ARTHUR W. CAMPBELL, and J. L. WHITMAN (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1043—1045)-The sugar solution is 
added rapidly to the boiling Fehling’s solution, the course of the 
reaction being followed by comparing the potential of a platinum 
electrode immersed in the Fehling’s solution with that of a normal 
calomel electrode. After each addition of sugar, the deflection of 
a galvanometer in circuit with the titration vessel is noted; this 
deflection is at first small and irregular, becoming large at the 
end-point. Further additions of sugar produce relatively small 
deflections. The method, as checked gravimetrically, is found to 
be accurate. W.S.N. 


The Estimation of Sugar in the Blood. Epwin Grorar 
BLEAKLEY CALVERT (Biochem. J., 1923, 17, 117—129).—A method 
based on Folin and Wu’s and on Mackenzie Wallis and Gallagher’s 
methods. The blood is collected in a platinum capsule which is 
introduced after weighing into a test-tube containing distilled 
water. The protein and other interfering substances are removed 
by the tungstic acid precipitation method of Folin and Wu and 
the cuprous oxide obtained with the reducing sugar is estimated 
colorimetrically with phospho-molybdic acid against permanent 
standards of coloured glass disks. A curve of correction for copper 
reductions is given. 8. 8. Z. 

Estimation of Sugar by the Picric Acid Method in Liquids 
Poor in Protein. W. Mrstrezat and (Mii) Y. Garreav (Bull, 
Soc. Chim. biol., 1923, 5, 41—58).—The sugar present in such 
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liquids as the cerebrospinal fluid may be advantageously estimated 
by the method of Benedict and Osterberg (A., 1921, ii, 660). Details 
are given of a macro- and a micro-method of carrying out the 
estimation, and comparison of these methods with the Folin-Wu. 
Guillaume method shows good agreement. If too much creatinine 
or similar reducing substance be present, this must first —eo 


Estimation of Lactose. Vincent Epwarps (Chem. News, 
1923, 126, 191).—In the volumetric estimation of lactose by means 
of Fehling’s solution, the end-point of the titration is sharply defined 
if, in addition to a small quantity of magnesium tartrate, a piece 
of paraffin wax is added to the mixture of Fehling’s solution and 
water. W.P.S. 


The Iodometric Estimation of Aldoses. I. M. Kotruorr 
(Pharm. Weekblad, 1923, 60, 362—375)—Aldoses are quanti- 
tatively oxidised to the corresponding carboxylic acids by iodine 
in alkaline solution. To the neutral sugar solution is added at 
least twice the theoretical quantity of iodine, and then with con. 
stant shaking not more than twice the theoretical quantity of 
sodium hydroxide; after five to ten minutes, the solution is acidified 
and the excess of iodine estimated by thiosulphate. Sodium 
carbonate may be used in place of the hydroxide, but the reaction 
is slower. By blank determinations under the same conditions, 
the amount of iodine taken up by other substances present may 
be allowed for. 8.1. L. 


Application of the Iodometric Estimation of Aldoses to 
the Analysis of a Mixture containing Carbohydrates. I. M. 
Ko.rnorr (Pharm. Weekblad, 1923, 60, 394—402).—Lactose may 
be accurately estimated in milk by the iodine method (preceding 
abstract) after removal of proteins. In invert-sugar, honey, jam, 
and similar mixtures containing levulose, dextrose, and possibly 
sucrose, the dextrose is estimated iodometrically without correc- 
tion; the dextrose and levulose are then estimated together by 
use of Fehling’s solution, the levulose so determined giving to the 
necessary accuracy the correction required for the iodine taken 
up by it in the iodometric estimation. The sucrose is then inverted, 
and the dextrose so formed estimated by another iodine titration, 
correcting for levulose. If dextrin is also present, after the above 
procedure a more vigorous hydrolysis is carried out, and the dextrose 
so formed again estimated by difference. 8. I. L. 


Estimation of Formic Acid. E. 0. Wurrrier (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 1087).—It is shown that in estimating formic acid 
by oxidation by means of alkaline potassium permanganate solution 
(Jones, A., 1895, ii, 463) at least twenty minutes are required for 
completion of the oxidation. W.S.N. 


Characteristic Colour Reaction of Oxalic Acid and Oxalates. 
MULuER (Bull. Assoc. Chim. Sucr., 1922, 40, 169—171).—Ten c.c. 
of a solution of a small quantity of oxalic acid or an oxalate in 
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dilute sulphuric acid are treated in a test-tube with a few crystals 
of resorcinol and 2 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid are added so 
as to form a layer below the solution. A blue or bluish-green 
gone appears at the junction of the two liquids; on shaking the 
tube, the whole mixture is coloured blue, and this colour changes 
to violet when the mixture is heated slightly. Other organic 
acids yield yellow or red colorations with the test. W. P.S. 


The Sulphuric Acid Test for Liver Oils. ArtHurR HARDEN 
and Rospert Ropison (Biochem. J., 1923, 17, 115—116).—The 
purple coloration given by liver oils on addition of a few drops 
of sulphuric acid can be simulated by adding the sulphuric acid to 
a light petroleum solution of cholesterol and furfuraldehyde or 
o-hydroxymethylfurfuraldehyde. Chloroform may also be used as 
asolvent, but unless the solutions are carefully dried more sulphuric 
acid will be required to produce the coloration. The addition of 
furfuraldehyde to oils such as butter, which by themselves give 
only a faint reaction, causes the production of a very intense purple 
coloration on adding sulphuric acid. Attempts to obtain furfur- 
aldehyde, or a compound which could replace it in this reaction 
from coal fish oil by distillation and other means failed. The 
above reaction can also serve as a delicate test for cholesterol; a 
faint purple colour is slowly developed with 0:1 mg. in 5 c.c. of 
light petroleum containing excess of furfuraldehyde. With 0°5 mg. 
of cholesterol, the reaction takes place immediately. 8. 8. Z. 


Estimation of Lipoids in Blood and Tissues. III. Pierre 
LeMELAND (Bull. Soc. Chim. biol., 1923, 5, 110—124)—A new 
method is described for the estimation of unsaponifiable fat and 
total fatty acids in blood and tissues, in which the free acids are 
converted into their potassium salts and the unsaponifiable fat is 
extracted by light petroleum. 

In the estimation of lipoid-phosphorus, it is considered that ether 
is the best solvent for the extraction of the lipoids. W. O. K. 


Estimation of Chloral Hydrate. E. Rupp (Pharm. Zentr.-h., 
1923, 64, 151).—In the iodometric estimation of chloral in chloral 
hydrate it is essential that the iodine solution be added before the 
alkali solution. Ten c.c. of ‘1% chloral hydrate solution are 
treated with 25 c.c. of N/10-iodine solution and 2°5 c.c. of N/I1- 
sodium hydroxide solution; after ten minutes, the mixture is 


acidified and the excess of iodine titrated with thiosulphate solution. 
W. P. 8. 


Perchloric Acid as a Micro-chemical Reagent. VIKTOR 
CorpIER (Monatsh., 1923, 43, 525—536).—Perchloric acid may 
be used (cf. Deniges, A., 1917, ii, 345) as a sensitive microchemical 
reagent for the identification of some compounds (A, below). 
Other compounds (B) are less delicately responsive to the reagent. 
Hydrochloric acid, sulphuric acid, water, alcohol, ethylene glycol, 
glycerol, and nitrobenzene are the solvents used. The colour, 
crystalline form, and optical properties of the various precipitates 
obtained are described. 
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A.—Trimethylamine, tripropylamine, tritsobutylamine, tetra. 
methylammonium (iodide), tetraethylammonium (chloride), tetra. 
propylammonium (iodide), phenylhydrazine, hexamethylenetetr. 
amine, triphenylguanidine, pyridine, quinoline, quinaldine, acridine, 
cinchonamine, scopolamine, cinchonine, quinine, cocaine, veratrine, 
and guanine. 

B.—Ethylenediamine, hydrazine, semicarbazide, aniline, dimethy] 
p-phenylenediamine, tribenzylamine, guanidine, o-phenylenedi- 
guanide, xanthine, piperine, codeine, sparteine, strychnine, and 
brucine. 

The following compounds do not give crystalline perchlorates: 
Triamylamine, triethylamine, nitrophenylhydrazine, aminoguan. 
idine, diphenylguanidine, benzyldiguanide, p-tolyldiguanide, creat- 
ine, diphenylamine, diphenylcarbazide, triphenylcarbinol, nicotine, 
atropine, berberine, and solanine. E. E. T, 


Use of Potassium or Sodium Bromide as a Source of 
Bromine for Urea Estimations. C. H. Cottines (Chem. News, 
1923, 126, 180, 181).—A simple apparatus is described in which 
potassium or sodium bromide solution is decomposed by the gradual 
addition of nitric acid and the liberated bromine is removed by a 
current of air and conducted through sodium hydroxide solution, 
in which it is absorbed to form sodium hypobromite solution for 
use in the estimation of urea. W. P.S. 


Estimation of Carbamide by Hypobromite. B. M. Mar. 
GcoscuEes and Hzernricn Rose (Biochem. Z., 1923, 136, 119—127). 
—Carbamide and ammonia compounds can be estimated by an 
alkalimetric hypobromite method. The carbamide (0°2 g.) is 
treated with 50 c.c. of N/10-hypobromite and heated for three 
minutes at 100°, then treated with 0°2 to 0°3 g. of sodium bromide 
and 50 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (>N/5). The bromine is driven 
off by gentle heating, and after cooling the excess of acid is titrated 
with N/5-alkali, using methyl-red as indicator. Parallel blank 
experiments using sodium bromide are an essential feature. 

H. K. 


Reaction of Allantoin Applicable to its Estimation. J. 
More (J. Pharm. Chim., 1923, 27, 209—214).—When a solution 
containing allantoin is treated with Nessler reagent, a yellow 
coloration is produced and mercurous salts are precipitated ; other 
ureides and ammonium salts yield a precipitate with the reagent, 
but in this case the precipitate is soluble in dilute hydrochloric 
acid. For the estimation of allantoin, a solution of the substance 
in dilute sodium hydroxide solution is treated with an excess of 
Nessler reagent and, after twelve hours, the mixture is acidified 
with hydrochloric acid and treated with a known quantity (an 
excess) of N/10-iodine solution. The excess of iodine is titrated 
subsequently with thiosulphate solution. Two atoms of iodine 
are equivalent to one molecule of allantoin. The result obtained 
must be multiplied by 1°08, since only 92% of the allantoin is 
oxidised. W. P.S. 
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Refractive Indices of Solutions of Hydrochloric Acid, 
Acetic Acid, and Ethyl Alcohol in Water at 25° and 30°. 
ethyl § HowaRp M. Exsry and Gores L. Lynn (J. Physical Chem., 1923, 
nedi- § 27, 342—345).—The refractive indices of aqueous solutions of 
and § hydrochloric acid, acetic acid, and ethyl alcohol have been measured 
at 25° and 30° for sodium light, using a dipping refractometer. 


ites: § The values of np are recorded in tables in the original. J.F.S. 
uan- 
0 The Atomic Refraction of Mercury. M. Tirrenzau and 


(x. SommaIRE (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 293—296).—The 
atomic refraction of mercury was determined from observations of 
the refraction of four mercury alkyl compounds, their molecular 
2 Of B refractions being calculated from the formula of Lorentz. The 
ews, @ following values were obtained : mercury diethyl has n? 1°504, d?° 
hich § 94968, molecular refraction 33°39, whence, deducting 20°672 for 
lual #40 and 10H, the atomic refraction of mercury is 12°718. Mercury 
'Y 4 § di-n-propyl has nf? 1°5138, d* 2°0111, molecular refraction 42°79, 
100, § whence the atomic refraction of mercury equals 12°882. Mercury 
for diisopropyl has n?35 1:52825, d*8° 2:0103, molecular refraction 
- 43°82, and atomic refraction of mercury equals 13°91. Mercury 
lar. § di-n-butyl has n2! 1-5059, d?1 1-790, molecular refraction 52°09, and 
27), § atomic refraction of mercury 12°946. The mean value derived from 
an § the unbranched chain compounds is therefore 12°848. The atomic 
| is | refractions of mercury and the compounds increase as the chain 
ree ff lengthens, and also the introduction of the secondary radicle causes 
\ide § a notable exaltation. These results are in accordance with those 
ven § previously obtained for lead. G. F. M. 


ted The Molecular Refractions of Chloro-, Dichloro-, and 
Chlorobromo-acetates. PavuLe LAURE VANDERSTICHELE (T., 
1923, 123, 1225—1229). 


Y J [The Graphitic Conception of Aromatic Carbon.] A. L. 
| | von SterceR (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 998).—In consequence of an 


se aror, the value n??% 1°58932 instead of 1:59480 was cited for the 
her index of refraction of anthracene dissolved in naphthalene (A., 1922, 
nt, § 1 616). The recalculated value for the molecular refraction of 
ric § 4nthracene is 65°46, which is in good agreement with the measure- 
nce | Ments of Krollpfeiffer (this vol., ii, 102). H. W. 


of A Method for the Separation of the Arc and Spark Lines 
ied Jf of Emission Spectra. W. WIEN (Ann. Physik, 1922, [iv], 69, 
‘an fj 325—334).—In order to distinguish between the arc and spark 
ed B lines of a number of gases, positive rays were produced in a high 
ine } vacuum, and the emission of light was examined. By means of a 
ed short condenser, the charged atoms were deviated from their path, 

1S and the lines due to these, the spark spectrum, separated from the 
VOL. CXXIV. ii. 14 
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lines due to the uncharged atoms, the arc spectrum. The Balmer 
series for hydrogen were shown to be due to the uncharged atoms, 
On the other hand, the majority of the oxygen lines were deviated; 
the undeviated lines belong to the series spectrum. For nitrogen, 
the relationships are more complex, but the arc and spark spectra 
are found to agree with Stark’s classification. The negative band 
spectrum was found to be given by positively charged molecules, 
and the positive band spectra from the uncharged molecules, 
The mercury lines observed were due to uncharged atoms. W. E. G. 


Spark Spectra of Higher Order. Lion Biocu and Evcing 
Buioce (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1062—1063).—The authors claim 
priority over Dunoyer for the method of resolving a spark spectrum 
into several spectra of different categories, and for the application 
of the method to the case of mercury (cf. ibid., 1910, ee te 933). 


Arc Spectra and Ionisation Potentials in Dissociated Gases, 
K. T. Compton (Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc., 1922, 61, 212—226; cf. A, 
1921, ii, 368)——The are was studied in a new type of discharge 
tube permitting the use of an atmosphere of atomic hydrogen. 
Critical potentials were also studied by a modification of Lenard’s 
method. For hydrogen, six critical potentials were observed: 
10°1, 12°1, and 13°8 are associated with the atom, the first two being 
radiation potentials, and the last the ionisation potential. These 
values correspond respectively with the first and second lines and 
the convergence frequency of the Lyman series. The values 11'3, 
12°8, and 16:2 refer to the molecule, being due, respectively, to 
ionisation without dissociation, dissociation plus radiation from an 
atom, and dissociation plus ionisation of an atom. The lowest 
voltage at which an arc can be maintained in hydrogen is 16-2 volts. 

A similar study of nitrogen showed the arcing voltage to be 16°15 
volts, at which value the positive bands were observed. One of 
these increased in intensity with further increase of voltage, and the 
other decreased. The negative band appeared at above 18 volts, 
and increased in strength with the voltage. The lines in the 
visible region of the spectrum were not seen at a potential below 70 
volts. Whilst dissociation of nitrogen was impossible at tempera- 
tures obtained by the heated tube, dissociation by electronic 
bombardment was facilitated by electrically heated tungsten. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Observations on the Structure of the Hydrogen Lines H, 
and Hs. A. E. M. Geppxs (Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin., 1923, 43, 
37—42).—According to Sommerfeld’s theory of the fine structure 
of spectral lines, the separation of the doublets for all members of the 
Balmer series of hydrogen lines should be constant, and corresr ond 
with a value 6v = 0°365 cm.1. The author finds for H, and H,, 
respectively, the values dv = 0°34 and 0°33 cm™. The r-sult is 
held to support McLennan’s view (A., 1921, ii, 666) that the value 
of dv decreases with decrease of wave-length, so that the Balmer 
series must be regarded as a principal series, and not as a subordinate 
one. J.8.G. T. 
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Spectra of Hydrogen, Nitrogen, and Oxygen in the Extreme 
Ultra-violet. J. J. Horrietp (Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 573— 
588; cf. this vol., ii, 1)—Contrary to belief, oxygen and other 
gases are found not to be opaque in the extreme ultra-violet region, 
and a method has been developed for their examination. For 
hydrogen, wave-lengths are given for ninety lines from 885°6 to 
11059°2. The resonance line is superimposed in the fourth order on 
the Hg line; hence its wave-length is 1215°68 + 0°03 A. This 
coincidence confirms the Bohr formula for this line. In the case of 
nitrogen, the continuous discharge gives chiefly the band spectrum, 
nineteen bands from 4 1025°8 to 4 1384°7 being measured; the 
disruptive discharge gave fifty new lines. It appears probable that 
Lyman’s (Astrophys. J., 1916, 43, 89) helium lines are really due 
to air. With the disruptive discharge, oxygen yielded about 
one hundred new lines, extending to 25072; when mercury 
vapour was present, about 15 additional lines, extending to 2 433°0, 
were obtained. A.A. E. 


Emission and Absorption of Halogens in the Visible and 
Ultra-violet Regions. <A. L. Narayan and D. Gunnayya (Phil. 
Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 827—-830).—The emission spectra of bromine 
and chlorine are line spectra the nature of which depends on the 
intensity of the discharge and the temperature of the tube. As 
the temperature increases, some of the lines are reinforced and 
others disappear. The absorption spectra have been studied up 
to 2000 A. All these vapours give a banded spectrum in the 
yellowish-green region between 5800 A. and 5000 A., and at the 
same time general absorption begins at the ultra-violet and extends 
up to 4900 A. With increase of pressure, the bands become darker 
and a few more are added at the red end, and the general absorption 
band extends more and more up to the green, where the banded 
spectrum begins. The absorption of bromine vapour gradually 
increases as the temperature rises from 30° to 600°, until at the 
latter temperature it absorbs almost the whole of the ultra-violet 
up to 2000 A.; this is the temperature of maximum absorption. 
In the case of chlorine, the absorption increases slightly towards 
the red end with rise in temperature, but towards the short wave- 
length side there is no appreciable change. The maximum absorp- 
tion for iodine occurs at 300°. The emission and absorption spectra 
of the halogens are not complementary. W. E.G. 


Structure of the Band Spectrum of Helium. II. W. E. 
Curtis (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 315—333)—In con- 
tinuation of previous work (A., 1922, ii, 330), the author has 
investigated the structure of seven doublet bands, near 2 4650, 
3680, 3350, 5130, 4000, 3630, and 3460 A., in the spectrum of 
helium. Each band consists of three series, two of which proceed 
to a head, whilst the third does not. Tables of wave-lengths and 
least square empirical formule are given for the constituent series 
of each band. The structure of the bands is considered in the 
light of the quantum theory, and it is shown that the doublet 
14—2 
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separations should tend to decrease in passing to higher memben 
of the series, but not to vanish, a result which is in accordance 
with the measurements of Fowler (A., 1915, ii, 118). Kratzer’; 
half-quantum hypothesis (A., 1922, ii, 409) is applied to discus 
the displacement of the more refrangible branches of the bands, 
A graphical method of calculating moments of inertia of the mole. 
cules concerned in the emission of the spectrum is detailed, and 
numerical values of the initial and final moment are calculated in 
the case of each of the bands. Initial values so calculated range 
from 2:00x10 to 2°17x10 whilst final values range from 
1‘71x10- to 1:76x10. The differences between the stable 
and energised moments of inertia are large compared with the 
variation of the latter among themselves, and indicate that whilst 
the removal of the electron from the innermost to the next orbit 
considerably modifies the configuration of the molecule, subsequent 
transitions have relatively little effect. No perturbations wer 
found in the bands 1 6400, 4546, and 5730, previously studied, 
but in the main series of doublets, 14 4650, 3680, and 3350, five 
cases occur. These displacements (obs.-calc.) range from —2'1l 
to +1°50 em.1. They originate in disturbances of the initial 
energised state of the molecule. Their complete explanation 
requires possibly the postulation of an additional molecular type in 
addition to the whole- and half-quantum types. A new combination 
law in the form R’(m)—P(m-+1)=constant, is shown to hold for 
bands of the same series and for the same value of m.  J.S8.G.T. 


Series Spectra the Emission of which is Associated with 
more than One Electron. GREGOR WENTZEL (Physikal. Z., 
1923, 24, 104—109).—Certain lines in the neon spectrum are 
produced in pairs by the simultaneous transference of two electrons, 
one from the 2, to an outer orbit, and the other from 2, to 2,. 
The energy changes involved in these passages are discussed wit 
the aid of a diagram and it is shown that the difference between 
the work of excitation for two such lines, will be nearly the same 
as the work involved in the transference of an electron from L, to 
I, which gives rise to a line in the Réntgen spectra. The Ritzsche 
term (A,A,’) may be derived from the Ritzsche formula, but to 
obtain the non-Ritzsche term (A,A,’) a constant amount 782 cm." 
must be added. The spectra of calcium, barium, and strontium 
are studied from this point of view, and values for the term differ. 
ences, the ionisation work I,—J,, and the work of excitation 
A,—Ay,, are given for a number of lines. W. E.G. 


Regularities in the Red Xenon Spectrum. L. A. Sommm 
(Z. Physik, 1923, 13, 85—93).—This work was undertaken in order 
that a comparison might be possible between the spectrum of 
xenon and that of ionised cesium. The measurements of Baly, 
Merrill, and Meggers have been employed. In all, 148 lines have 
been arranged in pairs and groups on the basis of constant frequency 
differences. The intensities, A and y,q.. are given. The comparison 
with the cesium spectrum will shortly be communicated. 

W. LK. G. 
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The Mass Spectra of the Chemical Elements. IV. F. W. 
Aston (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 934—954; cf. A., 1921, ii, 474). 
—The photographic plates used in this investigation have been 
improved by a process of Schumannisation, consisting in partly 
dissolving away the gelatin from the plate by means of sulphuric 
acid. The doubly-charged helium atom was sought for without 
success. The isotopes of nickel were investigated by employing 
nickel carbonyl diluted by carbon dioxide, and the atomic weights 
of its isotopes were 58 and 60, respectively. The intensity relation 
between the lines agrees with that predicted from the experimental 
atomic weight. The isotopes of titanium and chromium could 
not be determined when the chlorides were employed on account 
of the action of the chlorine atoms on the material composing the 
apparatus. Also lead ethyl and zinc methyl gave unsatisfactory 
results. The two weak xenon lines, 128, 130, previously suspected, 
have been confirmed, and two new components at 124 and 126 
discovered after considerable over-exposure of the plate. Tin in 
the form of tin tetramethyl gave the isotopes 116, 117, 118, 119, 
120, (121), 122, and 124; the values are less than whole numbers 
by 2—3 parts in 1000, as was detected by an examination of the 
line Sn?°CH,, which is asymmetrically situated with respect to 
the two xenon lines, 134, 136. Only one iron line could be definitely 
identified, and this differed slightly from the whole number rule. 
Cadmium lines could not be obtained when the metal was volatil- 
ised inside the discharge tube, but its introduction led to the com- 
plete removal of the mercury lines. On volatilisation, selenium 
gave five strong lines, 76, 77, 78, 80, 82, and a faint sixth at 74, 
and these were confirmed by the occurrence of lines due to CSe, 
COSe, and CSe,. Three are isobaric with three of the krypton 
lines. No success was obtained with tellurium or beryllium. 
Aluminium appears to be a simple element, and no isotope of 
chlorine occurs at 39. Trimethylstibine gave two strong lines at 
121, 123, the former being slightly the more intense, and these 
lines showed no appreciable deviation from the whole number rule. 
A complete list of the known isotopes is given. W.E. G. 


The Relationship between the Arc Spectrum of Sodium, 
the First Spark Spectrum of Magnesium, and the Second 
Spark Spectrum of Aluminium. E. Fuss (Z. Physik, 1923, 
13, 211—220).—In a previous paper (cf. this vol., ii, 1, 103), it was 
shown how the terms in the arc spectrum of sodium could be utilised 
to determine the potential function in the inner field of the atom. 
It is now possible to extend these deductions from Na! to the 
related spectra, Mg", and Al™, although the configurations of 
these three systems are not exactly identical. For the calculation 
of the corresponding magnesium and aluminium spectra, only the 
data for Na' and the value of the L, term of magnesium and 
aluminium are needed. The deviations between the experimental] 
and calculated values, which increase with increasing atomic 
number, do not disturb the high degree of relationship between the 
three spectra. W. E.G. 
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Wave-length Measurements in the Arc Spectra of Neody. 
mium and Samarium. C. C. Kiass (U.S. Bur. Standards S¢j, 
Papers, 1922, 18, 201—219; cf. A., 1922, ii, 244).—The are spectrum 
of neodymium has been investigated between 4 5474-72 and 8935:97, 
and that of samarium between A 5475:20 and 9264°59, involving 
about 1500 lines in each, of which 130 are common to both. The 
latter are of unknown origin, and may possibly be characteristic of 
the intermediate unknown element of atomic number 61. 

A.A. E. 


Series-spectra of the Aluminium Sub-group. J. A. Carroiz 
(Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 334—338).—The author has 
investigated the absorption spectrum of thallium vapour at a 
temperature of 500—600°, over the range 2'7000—2500 A. No 
trace of absorption lines corresponding with the principal series 
was observed. Lines corresponding with the sharp series were 
observed at 2 5350°46, 3775°72, 3229°75, and 2580714 A., and to 
the diffuse series at 2A 3529°43, 3519°24, 2767°87, 2921°52, and 
2918°32 A. The line 12768 A. showed absorption on the red side 
only. The absence of the principal series of lines and the reversal 
of the subordinate series indicate that, in accordance with the 
latest developments of Bohr’s theory, the normal state of the atoms 
in the aluminium sub-group of elements corresponds with a 17 
orbit and not with a 1 o orbit as in the alkali metals. Of the three 
outermost electrons in the case of thallium, two are in 6, orbits 
and one in a 6, orbit, the latter giving rise to the arc spectrum. 

J.S. G. T. 


The Spark Spectrum of Gallium in Air and in Hydrogen. 
Exias Kuen (Astrophys. J., 1923, 111, 373—379).—The wave- 
lengths of eighty-three lines, fourteen being questionable and forty- 
eight new, in the spark spectrum of gallium, between 2177 and 
2 6414, in air and hydrogen have been measured with an accuracy 
of about +-0°05 A. It was found that in air, oxidation takes place, 
the gallium oxide formed superficially then radiating only the 
strongest lines of the metal, whilst in the case of nitrogen the 
bands masked the fainter gallium lines. A.A. E. 


The Electric Furnace Spectrum of Iron in the Ultra-violet, 
with Supplementary Data for the Blue and Violet. Arruur$. 
Kina (Astrophys. J., 1922, 56, 318—339; cf. ibid., 1913, 37, 239). 
—Previous tables (A 3884 to 27208) are extended to 4 2298. 
Furnace emission spectra extend into the ultra-violet only as 
far as the continuous spectrum of a black body at the same ten- 
perature, but by using a gas-filled tungsten lamp or by explosion 
of a series of fine wires, absorption spectra corresponding with 
either low or high temperatures of the vapour may be obtained 
extending to 42298 or beyond. Tables are given containing the 
temperature classification of 904 lines in the arc, and in low (1600°), 
medium (2000°), and high (2300°) temperature furnace spectra; 
a revised classification of 262 lines, 1 3884 to 14531 and a list of 
the most persistent low temperature lines are also given. Exper- 
ments with various metals indicate a parallelism between the 
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successive temperature excitation stages and the radiation stages 
as the potential is increased in low voltage vacuum arcs. The 
furnace method is suitable for the classification of spectra of 
substances of high b. p. A.A. E. 


Behaviour of Spectral Lines at the Positive Pole of the 
Metallic Arc. Paut W. Merritt (Astrophys. J., 1922, 56, 
475—482).—By using the Pfund type of arc, it was found possible 
to classify five hundred iron lines between 3849 and A 5763 into 
six classes according to the degree of increase of the intensity of 
the lines at the boundary of the small region of luminous vapour 
just above the point where the core of the arc enters the molten 
bead which forms the positive electrode. Fair correlation was 
obtained with King’s furnace classification. Similar relationships 
were found in the case of one hundred and eighty cobalt lines and 
some nickel lines. A. A. E. 


An Explanation of Complicated Spectra (Manganese, 
Chromium, etc.) by the Inner Quantum Number. A.SomMER- 
FELD (Ann. Physik, 1923, [iv], 70, 32—62).—The conception of 
the inner quantum number has been further extended (cf. cbid., 
1920, 63, 221) to provide an explanation of complicated line spectra. 
The choice of the combinations between the three quantum numbers 
k,n, and 7 is limited to the following: for the inner quantum number, 

jl 
[on € | and for the “azimutal” quantum number, k—k+l. 
j+1 
The Landé condition that the combination O—O is impossible 
may be used to determine the absolute values of the quantum 
numbers. With the aid of the conception of the inner quantum 
number, it is possible to predict the intensities of the spectrum 
lines, those lines being the strongest in which j changes by 
the same amount as k; the intensity becomes weaker the more 
the change of Aj deviates from the change Ak. These rules 
are applied to the members of the line spectra of manganese 
and chromium. For chromium, the passage O—-O is absent 
and the existing lines are in agreement with the above principles, 
but in the scheme formulated for manganese the combination 
0—O is present, and doubt arises as to the absolute values for 
the quantum numbers. The number of levels into which the 
8S, P, D,...series or 8, p, d,...series are divided increases 
according to the numbers 1, 3,5... The relationship between 
the inner quantum number and the impulse moment, and between 
the latter and the magneton number, is discussed. Doubt is 
expressed as to whether the paramagnetic moment is identical 
with the impulse moment derived from the inner quantum number. 


W. E. G. 
Series Relationships in the Arc Spectrum of Chromium. 
H. Grmseter (Ann. Physik, 1922, [iv], 69, 147—160)—From the 
observed Zeeman effect and with the aid of the Landé theory (Z. 
Physik, 1921, 5, 231), it has been possible to arrange and classify 
the are spectrum of chromium. The key to the chromium spectrum 
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is given by the 3a/2-groups which had been already discovered for 
calcium, barium, and strontium. In the arc spectrum of chromium, 
three such groups occur, which consist of 12 lines. These are 
arranged in Rydberg schemes, giving the intensity ,; in A,, 
v=108)1,,., and the differences between related lines. Also 
two pd series have been found, consisting of twelve lines, and from 
the Landé theory the separation factor g for the d terms has been 
calculated. The agreement between theory and experiment is 
good. The p differences also occur in combination with s terms 
in one series, and a second, somewhat faint group possibly with 
s term differences has been discovered, but it was not possible in 
this group to measure the Zeeman effect. A table is given of the 
Zeeman effect for lines in the chromium spectrum. W. E. G. 


Spectral Series and Ionisation and Resonance Potentials 
of Chromium and Molybdenum. M. A. CatTatan (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 176, 1063—1065).—One system of series of triplets of 
the arc spectrum of molybdenum has already been given (this vol., 
ii, 105) and a second parallel series is now tabulated. The diffuse 
term is also quintuple and the diffuse triplets are formed by nine 
components. By means of the terms ls of chromium and molyb- 
denum (54640°9 and 57420°4) the ionisation potentials of these 
elements are found to be 6°7 and 7:1 volts, respectively. The first 
resonance potentials calculated from the triplets 14254, 4275, 
4290, and 4 3798, 3864, 3902 are 2°89 and 3°19 volts from chromium 
and molybdenum, respectively. G. F. M. 


The Existence of New Lines, including a Sommerfeld 
Doublet, excluded by the Principle of Selection in the L-series 
of the Heavy Elements. Pierre AvGER and A. DAUVILLIER 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1297—1298).—A record of observations 
of new lines in the X-ray spectra of certain heavy elements. They 
correspond with the combinations M,Z, and M;L,, the former 
forming a Sommerfeld doublet with the 8, line. Details are also 
given of twenty-five Z lines in the spectrum of tantalum and of 
4 K lines in that of ruthenium. H. J. E. 


An Extension of the Fundamental Ultra-red Absorption 
Band of Hydrogen Chloride. W. F. Cosy, C. F. Meyer, and 
D. W. Bronx (Astrophys. J., 1923, 57, 7—19).—The fundamental 
absorption band of hydrogen chloride at 3°4 has been further 
studied (cf. A., 1922, ii, 5) and extended from 3°9 to 42 » by the aid 
of a grating having 2,800 lines to the inch. Seven new principal 
lines have been measured, and a series of faint lines has been 
discovered between the principal lines in the region m = — 12 to 
m= -—17. The possibility of these faint lines being Rowland 
ghosts, Lyman ghosts, or secondary reflections is discussed and 
rejected. They are observed only when the gas is heated at about 
500°. A table and a diagram of the thirty-nine lines of the entire 
known spectrum of hydrogen chloride are given, and revised 
constants have been computed for Kratzer’s theoretical formula. 

A.A. E. 
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The Effect of certain Dissolved Substances on the Ultra- 
red Absorption of Water. J. R. Coxzins (Physical Rev., 1922, 
20, 486—498).—In a study of the absorption of water from 0°8 to 
2:3., the wave-lengths of maximum absorption were found to be 
0°97, 1:20, 1°44, and 2°00», the corresponding coefficients of absorp- 
tion being 0°448, 1:220, 29°4, and 103, respectively. In the absorp- 
tion spectrum of water vapour, the bands at 1°44 and 2°00,» are 
stronger, and the other two bands weaker than for liquid water; 
it is suggested that the former and the latter bands are associated 
with different kinds of molecules. The ultra-red absorption spectra 
of aqueous solutions of the following substances from 0°8 to 2°34 
have been determined : sodium, potassium, and lithium hydroxides ; 
aluminium, calcium, magnesium, sodium, and strontium chlorides ; 
silver, aluminium, magnesium, ammonium, and zinc nitrates; 
aluminium and zinc sulphates; sodium thiosulphate. In all 
cases, the solutes decreased the absorption in the water band at 
1:44» and probably also in that at 2°00 1, whereas all except alumin- 
ium and zinc sulphates and the hydroxides increased the absorption 
in the bands at 0°97 and 1:20. The results do not agree with the 
solvate theory which ascribes the effect to the formation of hydrates. 


A. A. E. 


Absorption of Potassium Vapour. A. L. Narrayan and 
D. Gunnayya (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 831—834; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 679).—The absorption spectrum of potassium vapour has been 
studied at high vapour densities up to 950° with the view of extending 
the Balmer series for this element. Between 750° and 800°, this 
series could be observed up to the thirtieth member, and at slightly 
higher temperatures evidence of the presence of some members of 
the diffuse series was obtained. In the red-channelled spectrum 
15 bands were measured. W. E.G. 


The Fluorescence and Channelled Absorption Spectra of 
Cesium and other Alkali Elements. J. C. McLENNAN and 
D. 8. AINSLIE (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 304—314).—Experi- 
ments are described showing that potassium vapour, in addition to 
the banded fluorescence and absorption spectra observed by Wood 
and Carter (Physical Rev., 1908), possesses a closely-banded absorp- 
tion spectrum in the region of wave-lengths 2 8625—8200 A., longer 
than that of the first member, 1 7699°01 A., of its doublet series, 
and also a more widely spaced one in the region, 2 4500—4150 A., 
of the second member of the series. The channelled absorption 
spectrum of rubidium was shown to consist of at least seventeen 
bands, four additional to those observed by Carter (A., 1910, ii, 
672) and to extend from 26700 A. to 27100 A. The fluorescence 
spectrum of rubidium was found to consist of a wide band between 
16540 A. and 17100 A. It was channelled on the long wave- 
length side, but continuous on the side of shorter wave-lengths. 
With cesium vapour, a channelled absorption spectrum consisting 
of bands at 2A 7585, 7659, 7706, 7749, and 7778 A., was found, and 
a fluorescence spectrum consisting of an unresolved band extending 
from about 27540 A. to 28000 A. Lithium probably possesses 
14* 
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a banded absorption spectrum in the ultra-violet. It is considered 
very probable that the complete fluorescence and channelled absorp. 
tion spectra of cesium and rubidium have the same characteristics 
as the corresponding spectra of sodium and potassium. J.8.G.T. 


Rare Earths. XIII. Absorption Spectra. L. F. Ynruma 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 907—915).—The absorption spectra 
of solutions of chlorides of praseodymium, neodymium, samarium, 
dysprosium, holmium, erbium, and thulium in the visible region have 
been measured at various concentrations and thicknesses of solution, 
Absorption curves have been drawn and the last appearance of each 
band on dilution has been tabulated. In the case of praseodymiun, 
five bands are recorded with maxima at 2A 4441, 4690, 4891, 5890, 
and 5974 A.; with neodymium twenty-two bands were photographed 
with maxima at A 3803, 4185, 4273, 4331, 4612, 4691, 4755, 4803, 
5091, 5123, 5205, 5222, 5319, 5726, 5748, 5782, 6228, 6251, 6286, 
6374, 6786, and 6877 A., and in addition faint bands were observed 
by visual methods at 4293, 4869, 5253, 5731, 5816, 5823, 5888, and 
6720 A. The band 5816 is stated by Baxter and Chapin to occur 
only in nitrate solutions, and the band 5470, which also occurs in 
nitrate solutions, was not observed in the present work (A., 1911, ii, 
285). With samarium, bands were photographed with maxima at 
Ad 3740, 3905, 4013, 4071, 4154, 4177, 4411, 4636, 4794, 4893, 4995, 
5297, and 5594 A., and faint bands were also found by visual methods 
at 22 4509, 4744, 5277, and 5572 A. Seven bands were photographed 
with dysprosium, the maxima lying at AA 3800, 3873, 3990, 4275, 
4502, 4534, and 4754 A., and a faint band found visually at 4 4778 A. 
Twenty-two bands are recorded for holmium, the maxima lying at 
AA 3865, 4159, 4174, 4192, 4220, 4273, 4505, 4522, 4549, 4678, 4735, 
4799, 4831, 4853, 4910, 5365, 5435, 5493, 6405, 6433, 6530, and 
6567 A. Nineteen bands were photographed for erbium with 
maxima lying at 4050, 4060, 4072, 4104, 4123, 4422, 4479, 
4537, 4555, 4849, 4871, 4913, 5208, 5232, 5416, 5490, 6490, 6526, and 
6669 A., and two faint bands at 22 5396 and 5515 A. observed 
visually. Thulium gives four bands with maxima at Ad 4643, 
6588, 6835, and 6999 A. Itis pointed out that the close coincidence 
of the two holmium bands at 44 4273 and 4505 A. with the dyspro- 
sium bands at 4 4275 and 4502 A. may lead to confusion in the 
identification of either element in the presence of the other. A 
method for the quantitative estimation of the rare earths is outlined, 
which consists in diluting the mixture until the most persistent band 
has disappeared and taking the ratio between the equivalent 
thickness of the last appearance in the mixture and in the pure salt. 

There appears to be no definite periodic arrangement of the absorp- 
tion bands. J.F.S. 


Production of Narrow and Broad Bands in the Absorption 
Spectra of Substances in Solution and in the Vapour State. 
VictoR Henri (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1142—1145).—From a 
comparative study of a large number of organic compounds, the 
following general rules were deduced. A substance having only 
a single double bond in its molecule, eg., CHC, C—O, C=N, 
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or N=O, has only broad bands in its absorption spectrum both 
in solution and in the state of vapour. A substance with a single 
molecule containing two or more double bonds either adjacent or 
conjugated presents numerous narrow bands both in solution or 
as vapour, distributed in series conforming with the theory of 
quanta. If the two double bonds in molecules of this type are 
separated by the introduction of CH,- groups, the narrow bands fuse 
together, and only broad bands appear in the spectrum. If the 
molecule is weighted by the introduction of more and more compli- 
cated atomic groups, the narrow bands are widened, and eventually 
form themselves into broad, continuous bands. Examples of 
these changes are given in acraldehyde, crotonaldehyde, and 
mesityl oxide, mono- and di-substitution products of benzene, etc. 
The mechanism of the production of these bands is discussed, 
and it is concluded that for molecules containing only a single 
double bond the first postulate of Bohr does not apply, and only 
the second is valid, whilst for molecules with two neighbouring 
double bonds both postulates apply, the first being determined 
by the existence of an electric polarity in the molecule. G. F. M. 


The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectrum of Chlorobenzene 
Vapour. Determination of the Molecular Structure. VicToR 
Henri (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1298—1301).—A more complete 
study of the absorption spectrum resulted in the measurement of 
more than seven hundred and fifty bands between 2755 and 2262 A., 
the greater number of these being observed at a pressure of 3 mm. 
The spectrum consists of eight groups of bands each of which is 
made up of several series. The conclusion is drawn that the mole- 
cule has two separate moments of inertia in relation to two axes of 
rotation; one of these corresponds with that of benzene and is 
about an axis passing through the CCl-group and the CH-group in 
the para-position with respect to it, the other is smaller and per- 
pendicular to this. The molecule is regarded as a flattened octa- 
hedron, the centre of gravity of the CCl-group being half the distance 
of that of the opposite CH-group from the median plane. H.J.E. 


Relation between Absorption and Structure. IV. Struc- 
ture and the Absorption of Light of Acid Additive Products 
of Benzylideneimines. V. A. IzmarisKi (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. 
Soc., 1918, 50, 167—189; cf. A., 1915, ii, 198; 1916, i, 287).— 
The absorption spectra of different acid salts of various substituted 
benzylideneanils are measured, and the structure of these salts 
discussed from these data. In view of the fact that many of these 
salts can exist in two chromoisomeric forms, so-called meso-formulz 
are given them, as follows : 


ee ae 


where X is an acidic radicle and the broken lines represent partial 
valency linkings. Those substances in which the para-position in 
the aldehydic benzene ring is occupied by atoms or groups more 
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unsaturated with regard to valency than the corresponding carbon 
atom, as, for example, the amino- and dimethylamino-groups, 
exhibit more strongly marked tendencies to exist in forms represented 
by the two meso-formulz shown above. Absorption of light by 
organic substances is concluded to be due, not to any particular 
group or radicle of the molecule, but to be a function of the molecule 
as a whole, as is shown by the very similar absorption constants 
obtained for p-dimethylaminobenzylideneanil, NMe,°C,H,°CH:NPh, 
and benzylidene-p-dimethylaminoanil, CHPh:N-C,H,°NMe,. 
Absorption curves are drawn for the following substances : Benzyl. 
ideneanil, its sulphate, and its hydriodide, which exists in two forms; 
for diphenylmethylidenephenylimine, Ph,C:NPh, its hydriodide 
and hydrobromide; for -dimethylaminobenzylideneanil, _ its 
hydrobromide, dihydrobromide, acetate, and diacetate, and for 
benzylidene-p-dimethylaminoanil. R. T. 


The Absorption Spectra of Vegetable Dyes of the Flavone 
Series. I. Yust Snurpata and KensHé Krimotsuxi (Acta 
Phytochim., 1923, 1, 91—104).—The vegetable colouring matters 
of the flavone series show two characteristic absorption curves in 
the ultra-violet, and since the position of these bands is affected by 
the number and orientation of the hydroxyl groups, the ultra- 
violet absorption spectra serve as a ready means of identifying the 
different members of the series. The observations are best made 
in 1/10,000 molar alcoholic solution. Flavone itself has the two 
bands at frequencies 3500 and 4050. The position of the second 
band is scarcely influenced by hydroxyl groups, but the first is 
shifted towards the red by hydroxyl groups in the benzopyrone 
nucleus, and in the opposite direction by hydroxy] in the side phenyl 
group. Moreover, the depth of this band increases with the number 
of hydroxyl groups, as in the series kaempferol, quercetin, myricetin, 
containing, respectively, one, two, and three hydroxyls in the side 
phenyl group. Acetylation neutralises the influence of the hydroxyl 
groups, and diacetylchrysin and penta-acetylquercetin have exactly 
the same absorption spectrum as flavone. 

In chrysin, apigenin, and luteolin, the head of the first absorption 
band is near 3500; chrysin is exceptional in that the second band 
is also shifted considerably towards the red. Galangin, kaempferol, 
and kaempferide form a closely-related group with the first band 
at 2650. In quercetin, isorhamnetin, and myricetin, this band is 
also at 2650 but is deeper. 

The absorption bands of the flavone colouring matters from 
seventeen different plants were examined, and by comparison of 
the curves obtained with those of the above substances it was 
possible to determine to what type the unknown substances belonged. 
Exact correspondence was not obtained, probably on account of 
impurities in the plant preparations. E. H. R. 


Absorption Spectra of Pyrrole and its Derivatives. I. 
The Absorption Spectrum of Pyrrole. T. V. Korsuun and 
Kiara VLADIMIROVA Row (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917, 49, 
153—156).—The absorption spectrum of pyrrole is found to contain 
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two bands, occurring at 1/A 3200—3500, and 1/y 3750—4000, 
these positions being close to those found for pyrrole derivatives at 
concentrations more than a thousand times smaller. These bands 
were not observed by Hartley and Dobbie (T., 1897, 73, 603), 
who used weaker solutions, or by Purvis (T., 1910, 97, 1657), who 
did not take readings of the part of the curve corresponding with 
thesecond band. The existence of these bands confirms Valiaschko’s 
law (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1914, 46, 1820), that the absorption 
spectra of cyclic substances are essentially a feature of the nucleus, 
and that substitution merely intensifies and modifiesthem. R.T. 


The Low-voltage Arc in Mercury Vapour and its Relation 
to Fluorescence. Y. T. Yao (Physical Rev., 1923, [ii], 21, 
]—21).—The effect of initial emission velocities of electrons on 
minimum ionising potentials is examined, and a proof of the funda- 
mental importance of the critical point of 4°9 volts for mercury 
vapour is held to have been obtained. Low voltage are pheno- 
mena were studied under identical conditions for the two cases, 
(a2) when the vapour was very near to the liquid surface, and 
(b) when it was far removed from it. The difference (about 12 
volts) in the minimum voltage for maintenance of the arc, together 
with the known dependence of fluorescence on the continuance of 
distillation of mercury, demonstrate the close relation existing 
between the production of arcs and the excitation of fluorescence 
and resonance radiation in mercury vapour. It is suggested that 
there may be some influence, due either to the arrangement of 
internal electrons or to the influence of neighbouring molecules, 
which increases the probability of ionisation along the 1S—mp, 
path as compared with the 1S—mP path in freshly distilled vapour, 
but that this influence does not appreciably affect the potential 
energy of the electron in the IS state. A. A. E. 


Phosphorescence Caused by Active Nitrogen. E. P. Lewis 
(Nature, 1923, 111, 599—600).—Active nitrogen excites a green 
or bluish-green phosphorescence in a number of solid substances ; 
the spectra are nearly all continuous. A strong effect is produced 
with uranium nitrate, uranium ammonium fluoride, zine sulphide, 
barium chloride, strontium chloride, calcium chloride, and cesium 
chloride, whereas a weak effect is given by lithium chloride, sodium 
chloride, potassium chloride, sodium iodide, potassium iodide, 
sodium carbonate, and strontium bromide. The phenomenon 
may be due to chemical reaction with the active nitrogen, or to 
the presence of free electrons. A possible reason for the after- 
glow is briefly discussed, it being suggested that if there is enough 
oxygen present to remove most, but not all, of the electrons, recom- 
bination may proceed slowly, the spectrum of the afterglow being 


due to the recombination of electrons with positive molecular ions. 
A. A. E. 


The Establishment of Einstein’s Equivalence Law, and 
its Significance in Photochemical and Chemical Processes. 
Fritz Weicrert (Z. Physik, 1923, 14, 383—409).—Einstein’s 
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thermodynamic deduction of the photochemical equivalence law 
is based on the conception of an ideal perfectly reversible photo. 
chemical reaction, and leads to the relation Q=Nhv between the 
heat tone, Q, of the reaction and the number of quanta N absorbed 
in the reaction. It is shown that a stable photochemical equi. 
librium is a physical impossibility. Einstein’s expression for the 
velocity of a photochemical reaction may be quantised only when 
component reactions of a non-photochemical nature are eliminated 
from consideration in the complete reaction. Under these con. 
ditions, the equivalence law for the primary photochemical reaction 
is expressed in the form q=Nhv, q being the energy absorbed in 
the primary process. Alternatively, the law may be expressed in 
the form g= Snhv, where N=3n. The mode of deduction of the 
result does not differentiate between equilibrium in a photo. 
chemical or thermodynamic system, and it is concluded, there. 
fore, that N energy quanta are absorbed in any molecular 
chemical or photochemical process. The fundamental equation 
uyr=8rhr® .eNm/RT, /c3 of the radiation hypothesis is deduced, 
and it is pointed out that the correlation by Arrhenius and others 
of the activating energy q with the thermochemical and optical 
properties of the system is not in agreement with the completely 
non-specific nature of the equation gq=Nhv. The primary process 
in all chemical processes is conceived as consisting of the ejection 
of an electron from a quantised orbit accompanied by quanta of 
energy. Experiments indicate that absorption of radiation occurs 
in such a case only when the electron does not return to its original 
orbit, but enters a higher quantised orbit or becomes attached to 
another particle. J.8. G. T. 


Photo-chemistry of Potassium Permanganate. I. Appli- 
cation of the Potentiometer to the Study of Photochemical 
Change. E. K. Ripzat and R. G. W. Norrisu (Proc. Roy. Soc., 
1923, [A], 103, 342—366)—Potassium permanganate solutions, 
when illuminated by ultra-violet light, undergo a marked change 
of electrode potential, which reverts slowly to its original value 
when the light is extinguished. The authors show that this change 
is due to an alteration in the hydrogen-ion concentration of the 
solution brought about by photochemical decomposition of the 
potassium permanganate, thus: 2KMn0O,=K,0,2Mn0,+30. The 
compound K,0,2MnO, is precipitated and a red sol of manganese 
dioxide and potassium manganite is formed. The decomposition 
is unimolecular over the range of concentration studied, and it is 
shown how the velocity constant can be calculated either from the 
changes of electrode potential during illumination or from the 
dark-recovery curve. Values of K determined by either of these 
methods are in very close agreement with the results of a spectro- 
photometric determination (K=0°00149). A photochemical station- 
ary state is produced in the solution owing to removal of potassium 
hydroxide by combination with hydrated manganese dioxide. The 
rate of decomposition of potassium permanganate is increased by 
the addition of sulphuric acid to the solution. In such solutions, 
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the reaction, throughout almost the whole of its course, is of zero 
order, the constant velocity indicating continuous complete absorp- 
tion of the photoactive radiation. This change in the type of 
decomposition is connected with the non-formation of colloid in 
the acid solution. Ammonium nitrate, uranyl] nitrate, and potassium 
hypochlorite solutions afford photoactive effects similar to those 
observed with potassium permanganate. A photolytic cell con- 
taining potassium permanganate and yielding an #.M.F. equal to 
0215 volt is described. J.8.G. T. 


The Photochemistry of Unstable Substances. EpMUND 
Joun BowEn (T., 1923, 123, 1199—1206). 


The Applications of Photography to Chemistry. PIERRE 
JottBoIs (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 229—245).—A lecture 
delivered before the Strasbourg-Mulhouse section of the Société 
Chimique de France. G. F. M. 


Variation of the Photoelectric Activity of a Potassium 
Ferrocyanide Solution with Concentration. J. H. J. Pootz 
(Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 895—906).—The effect of changes in 
the concentration of ferrocyanide solutions has been studied with 
the view of throwing light on the possible source of the photo- 
electron. The activity of the solution increases in a linear manner 
with increase in concentration, but at the higher concentrations 
the activity increases more rapidly than the concentration. This 
fact favours the view that the undissociated molecule is responsible 
for the photoelectric properties of the solution. Since potassium 
ferricyanide was found to be nearly inactive in solution, the effect 
cannot have been due to the positive ion. When the activity is 
plotted along the ordinate against the number of undissociated 
molecules in the solution, a straight line is obtained for the lower 
concentrations, but the curve bends upwards, as before, for the 
higher values. Surface concentration effects do not appear to 
account for the phenomenon. An alternative explanation is 
suggested, which ascribes the increased photoelectric effect in 
concentrated solutions to association of the undissociated mole- 
cules. This is in agreement with the high photoelectric activity of 
the solid salt. W. E. G. 


Tracks of «-Particles in Helium. D. M. Boss and S. K. 
GuosH (Nature, 1923, 111, 463—464).—Photographs have been 
obtained of the ionisation tracks of «-particles from polonium in 
helium. Both electrons are ejected on the same side of the «-particle 
track. Tracks indicating the collision of an «-particle with an 
atom more complex than hydrogen or helium may possibly originate 
from the breaking up of a nitrogen nucleus with the expulsion of a 
hydrogen nucleus. A.A. E. 


The Continuous Réntgen Spectrum. HetmurH KULEN- 
KAMPFF (Ann. Physik, 1922, 69, 548—595).—An investigation into 
the dependance of the intensities and spectral distribution of the 
continuous Réntgen rays on the atomic number of the metal 
forming the anticathode, and on the voltage of the cathode rays. 
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The Réntgen rays from the eight metals, aluminium, iron, cobalt, 
nickel, copper, silver, tin, and platinum, have been examined 
at the constant voltage, 10470 volts, over a wave-length :=1-0 
to »=2°8 A., and for two metals, silver and platinum, for 
the voltage interval, 7000 to 12,000 volts. Corrections were 
made to the observed intensities for the absorption in the 
aluminium window of the tube and in the adjoining air space, and 
for the absorption inside the anticathode material. The depend. 
ance of the reflecting power of the crystal on the wave-length of 
the Réntgen rays and the length of the ionisation chamber were 
also taken into account. The intensity maximum of the Réntgen 
rays is displaced slightly towards the shorter wave-lengths with 
increase in atomic weight. The intensity maximum and the total 
intensity is directly proportional to the atomic number of the 
element. The measurement of the intensity maxima and the 
total intensities for iron, cobalt, and nickel are made difficult by the 
presence of strong spectral lines, and by selective absorption on the 
short wave-length side of the maximum. When the specific intensity 
Jy is plotted against yyg—, the curves show a linear trend through- 
out the larger part of their course. The tangent to these curves 
is directly proportional to the atomic number, and on changing 
the potential (atomic number constant) a parallel series of curves 
is obtained. Thus, Jy=const. (yg—y), where the constant is de- 
pendent on the atomic number, and not on the potential. In the 
neighbourhood of the limiting frequency, a striking break in the 
curve occurs. W. E.G. 


Characteristic L Absorption of X-Rays for Elements of 
Atomic Numbers 62 to 77. J. M. Cork (Physical Rev., 1923, 
[ii], 21, 326—333)—Compounds of samarium (62), gadolinium 
(64), dysprosium (66), erbium (68), ytterbium (70), tantalum (73), 
tungsten (74), osmium (76), or iridium (77) were uniformly distri- 
buted over a filter-paper and interposed between a Coolidge tube 
with a tungsten target and a calcite crystal. The emission lines 
of tungsten were used as reference lines for the measurement of 
the wave-lengths of the absorption edges. The following are 
tabulated: (a) The X-ray spectrum of tungsten, together with a 
proposed notation, based on the use for each emission line of a 
symbol designating the initial and final energy levels, e.g. 4 1:0596, 
ys (Siegbahn), x (Sommerfeld), is Z,y;. (b) The mean values of 
the observed wave-lengths, with values of v/N and Vv/N. (c) The 
L,—L, regular doublet frequency differences expressed as Av/N, 
exhibiting good agreement with values computed from Sommer- 
feld’s formula, and the frequency differences of the Lg and L, 
emission lines. (d) The energy levels of the various electronic 
orbits expressed in terms of v/N. The expression Vv/N for L,, 
L,, and L, has been plotted as a function of the atomic number, 
and it is pointed out that the deviation of the curves from Moseley’s 
linear relation may be qualitatively explained by taking into 
account the nuclear defect due to other electrons and the relativity 
correction. The observed results are in approximate agreement 
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with the empirical expression A(v/N)—KZ*, where Z is the atomic 
number, and K has the values 4°44 10° for L,—L,, 197x10°% 
for M,—M,, and 9°60x10° for M,—WMs3. A. A. E, 


X-Ray Absorption Coefficients of Carbon, Hydrogen, and 
Oxygen. A. R. Orson, Eimer Dersuem, and H. H. Storcu 
(Physical Rev., 1923, [ii], 21, 30—37)—The work of Aurén (A., 
1919, ii, 89), in so far as it appeared to disclose a large discrepancy 
between the absorption coefficients for non-homogeneous X-rays 
of graphite and carbon in organic combination, would likewise 
suggest a difference in the case of aromatic and aliphatic carbon; 
it has therefore been repeated for the cases of water, benzene, 
toluene, xylene, mesitylene, heptane, and cyclohexanol. The 
variation with wave-length between 0°35 and 0°98 A. is in all 
cases in accordance with the equation »—A-B)°, where (for a 
gram-molecule in a cell of 1 cm.* cross-section) the values for A 
are 3°5, 15°3, 19°0, 21°7, 24:2, 21°5, and 20°5, respectively, and 
for B, 44°5, 74°9, 85°3, 98°3, 113°6, 87°3, and 121-0, respectively. 
The mass absorption coefficients of hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen 
for X-rays of wave-lengths from 0°25 to 0°98 A. are computed as 
follows: pyg=0°37+0°2823; p.=0°18+1°0123; »,.=0°16+-2°78523, 
These results are in direct contradiction to those of Aurén (loc. cit.), 
and constitute a proof of the additive law. The identity of the 
constants for the group CH, when involving carbon in the aliphatic 
or aromatic condition, or both, lead to the conclusion that the 
absorption coefficients of aliphatic carbon, aromatic carbon, and 


graphitic carbon are the same for wave-lengths less than 1 A. 
A. A. E. 


Absorption Coefficients for Homogeneous X-Rays. E. G. 
Taytor (Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 709—714).—The effect of the 
interposition of a cell containing a known thickness of various 
liquids before lead slits and a calcite crystal, by means of which 
only slightiy divergent K, rays from the molybdenum target 
of a Coolidge tube were reflected into an ionisation chamber, was 
measured. The following results were obtained for the mole- 
cular absorption: pinene, 1:20910-°4; limonene, 1:206x 104; 
benzene, 0°707x10*4; toluene, 0°83410-°4; isopropyl alcohol, 
0683 x 10-2; methyl propionate, 1°089x10-*; ethyl acetate, 
1:099 x 10°*2; acetone, 0°679 x 10-*?; ethyl formate, 0°970 x 10-; 
trimethylene glycol, 0°98610-°?._ Atomic absorption coefficients 
for X-rays 2 0°715 A. are computed as follows on the assumption 
that absorption is an additive atomic property: carbon, 0°1134 x 
10-2, oxygen, 0°304x10-*, hydrogen (calculated from hydro- 
carbons), 0°0048 x 10-22. There are, however, indications that the 
assumption may not be accurately true. Moreover, when the 
atomic absorption of oxygen is subtracted from the molecular 
absorption of water, 0°322 x 10-°2, a value is found for the absorption 
of hydrogen approximately twice that determined from the hydro- 
carbons; the cause may possibly lie in a difference in the strength 
of the bond uniting the hydrogen to the other elements of the 
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compound. The atomic absorption of aluminium is found to be 
2°29 x 10-2. A.A. E. 


The Adsorption of the -B and -C Members of the Radium 
and Thorium Series by Ferric Hydroxide. JoHn ARNoLp 
CRANSTON and Rogert Horton (T., 1923, 123, 1318—1324). 


Origin of Radioactive Disintegration. S. RossrLanp 
(Nature, 1923, 111, 357; cf. Pease, A., 1922, ii, 757)—In view of 
the fact that the life-periods of the elements at the beginning of 
the disintegration series are large, it is possible that the nuclei 
may be intrinsically stable, the radioactivity of these elements 
being due to the action of an external field of force originating in 
the surrounding electrons. In the case of rubidium and potassium, 
radioactivity might be due to an enhanced efficiency of the perturb- 
ations due to resonance in the interaction between nuclear and 
electronic motion. Consideration of the relative order of magni- 
tude of the diameter of the nucleus and the shortest distance from 
the nucleus attained by electrons does not appear to exclude the 
possibility that the existence of radioactivity among elements of 
high atomic number, and the non-existence of elements of atomic 
number greater than that of uranium, may be connected with some 
kind of interaction between the nuclear and external electrons. It 
is suggested that the nucleus as a whole will rotate, and that this 
rotational frequency may be comparable with some electronic 
frequency, the case in which the nucleus rotates with an angular 
momentum of h/2x (when the rotational frequency, 

w=(h/4n2)(1/Ma?), 
where M and a are, respectively, the nuclear mass and radius of 
gyration about the axis of rotation) being specially considered. 
A. A. E. 


Ionisation by Collision in Helium. J.8. Townsenp (Phil. 
Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 1071—1079).—The ionisation of argon and 
helium by the collisions of electrons and positive ions with mole- 
cules of the gas was investigated by Gill and Pidduck by measure- 
ments of conductivity between parallel plates (cf. A., 1912, ii, 515). 
It was found that the processes of ionisation follow the same general 
laws as had been found previously for other gases. These experi- 
ments are not in agreement with modern views on the mode of 
development of currents in monatomic gases, or with the determin- 
ation of resonance or ionisation potentials by the valve method. 
The conductivity between parallel plates should change in a well 
defined series of steps as the potential increases. In experiments, 
repeating the earlier work, no such effects have been observed. It 
is shown that the energy required to ionise a molecule of helium 
is approximately 12 volts, and the sum of the energies of the electron 
which ionises the molecule and the electron which is set free is 
16°6 volts, after the collision. On the other hand, from the valve 
experiments, ionisation of a molecule of helium takes place on 
collision with an electron provided the energy of the electron 
exceeds a minimum value 21 and 25 volts, and it has been con- 
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cluded that this number of volts represents the loss of energy of 
an electron when it ionises a molecule. This is not co by 
the evidence from the parallel plate experiments. W. E.G. 


Thermionic Effects Caused by Alkali Vapours in Vacuum 
Tubes. Irvine Lanemure and K. H. Kinepon (Science, 1923, 
57, 58—60).—-Metallic czsium in a vacuum tube forms an adsorbed 
film consisting of a single layer of atoms completely covering the 
tungsten filament even at filament temperatures of 600° K. or more, 
the electron affinity of a tungsten surface being greater than that of 
cesium-ions (4°52 and 3°90 volts, respectively). The presence of 
minute traces of certain electro-negative gases increases the tendency 
of cesium to be held by such a surface, so that the film then remains 
intact up to about 900° K.; at higher temperatures the film partly 
evaporates and the electron emission falls rapidly. When a tungsten 
filament is heated above 1000° K. in cesium vapour at room tem- 
perature, the electron emission falls to negligible values, since there 
is a linear relation between the fraction of the surface covered by 
cesium and the logarithm of the saturation current. Cesium 
evaporates from the film at 1000° K. in the form of neutral atoms, 
since the electron affinity of a surface partly covered by cesium 
may be less than that of a cesium atom. The measurement of the 
ion generation may be applied to the accurate determination of 
the vapour pressures of alkali metals. When a thoriated tungsten 
filament is used in experiments with czsium vapour, both the 
electron emission and the ion generation disappear if the filament 
is first given a heat treatment by which an adsorbed film of thorium 
is brought to the surface, the electron affinity of a fully active 
thoriated filament being only 2°94 volts. Rubidium vapour is 
similar to cesium in its effects. A. A. E. 


Rate of Evaporation of Electrons from Hot Filaments. 
WortH H. RopesusaH (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 997—998).— 
In a previous paper (this vol., ii, 303) the author derived an equation 
from statistical mechanics for the rate of evaporation. This 
equation had the form N=NW/RT/E,x.e-*/27, and was tested 
for the rate of evaporation of electrons from a hot filament 
by placing Hy = 9, where ¢ is the thermionic work function. 
Further consideration has shown that H, should be set equal to 
o-+2R7. In the present paper, this has been done, and the 
equation tested for the cases of tungsten, tantalum, and molybdenum, 
using data obtained by Langmuir. The calculated value of A is 
very close to the experimental value. If this equation is generally 
true, it furnishes a relation between the thermionic work function 
and the thermoelectric force. The thermionic work function 
being known, the contact potential between metals can be calculated 
from the thermoelectric data. J.F.S. 


New Evidence regarding the Interpretation of Critical 
Potentials in Hydrogen. P.8. Otmstnap (Physical Rev., 1922, 
20, 613—630).—An experimental separation of the effects due to 
the atom and those due to the molecule has been effected. Bohr’s 
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atom has been closely verified, both the first and second radiation 
potentials (10°1 and 12-2 volts, respectively), corresponding with 
the first two terms of the Lyman series having been obtained. 
Tonisation of the molecule is observed at 11°5 volts, and of the 
atom at 13°6 volts; dissociation of the molecule and radiation 
at 12°9 volts; and dissociation of the molecule with ionisation 
of one of its parts at 16°0 volts. The existence of two ionising 
potentials of the molecule has thus been conclusively proved, and 
the energy required for the dissociation of the molecule is shown 
to be equivalent to about 2°8 volts. A.A. E. 


The Dielectric Constants of some Aqueous Solutions and 
their Explanation by the Dipole Theory of Debye. REINHOLD 
Firtu (Ann. Physik, 1923, 70, 63—80).—The Drude method is 
employed, with aqueous alcohol and benzene as the calibrating 
liquids. The values for dextrose, levulose, sucrose, carbamide, 
glycine, “‘ saccharin,” gelatin, albumin, and a number of substances 
of technical and biological importance are given. The Debye theory 
has been applied to correlate these results. If the dielectric constant 
of the solute is greater than that of the solvent, the increase in 
viscosity which occurs with increasing concentration should lead 
to three types of curves, and only one type would be anticipated 
if the dipole moment of the solute is smaller than that of the solvent. 
All three types of curves have been realised in this work. For 
colloidal solutions, the Debye viscosity formula is in good agreement 
with the results. For crystalline substances, it is not possible to 
derive the dielectric constant of the solute from the “ mixture 
law.” The dielectric constant of dilute solutions of electrolytes 
should be the same as for water, but should increase with increase 
in concentration. W. E. G. 


The Conductivity of Highly Dissociated Binary Electrolytes. 
W. Monp (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1923, 32, 156—178).—The Ghosh 
theory of electrolytes (T., 1918, 115, 449, 627, 707; 1920, 117, 823, 
1390), although applicable to salts, does not appear to be sufficiently 
trustworthy in the case of acids and bases. The author’s develop- 
ment of the theory leads to somewhat different results which are 
claimed to be more in accordance with the experimental facts; 
his final equation expresses as a function of the observed conductivity 
of an electrolyte, the ions of which have different mobilities, the work 
done in completely dissociating a gram-molecule of a symmetrical 
electrolyte at the same concentration. The general equation thus 
obtained closely resembles that of Ghosh (T., 1918, 115, 455). An 
alternative equation is obtained by modifying the Ghosh equation 
by the factor 0°84. The latter is in close accord with many of the 
experimental cases studied, but scarcely applies to the case of 
acids and bases. The former gives results for these substances 
which agree with the experimental results. H. J. E. 


Dissociation of Strong Electrolytes in Very Dilute Solutions. 
Putier Gross and Orto Repiicu (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 104, 
315—322).—A theoretical paper in which the validity of the law 
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of mass action in connexion with solutions of strong electrolytes 
is discussed along with the measurements of Washburn and his 
formulation of a dilution law (A., 1918, ii, 55, 56). The authors are 
of the opinion that whilst the measurements of the electrical 
conductivity of dilute solutions of potassium chloride by Washburn 
are not likely to be improved, yet they nevertheless do not give 
an unequivocal confirmation of his assumption timc—0 dk/de = 0. 
On the other hand, these measurements do not disprove this 
assumption. It is thought to be unlikely that the validity or 
otherwise of Washburn’s assumption can be furnished by direct 
experimental proof, but it may be furnished by the establishment 
of a theoretically deduced dilution law. J.F.S. 


The Polarisation of Electrodes. II. J. E. VERSCHAFFELT 
(Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 332—336; cf. this vol., ii, 115).—A 
theoretical paper in which it is shown mathematically that there is, 
in electrolysis, no proportionality between the current density and 
the effective #.M.F. The author points out that, if his equation 
does not hold, the current density increases in smaller and smaller 
proportion to the increase of electromotive force, as if the resistance 
were increasing and finally tends towards a limiting value. In 
practice, this would only be observed in the case of electromotive 
forces much greater than those usually applied. H. J. E. 


Ghosh’s saeany of Strong Electrolytes. ApA Prins (Chem. 
Weekblad, 1923, 20, 237—242).—A critical discussion of the theory, 
comparing actual experimental results with figures deduced from 
Ghosh’s postulates. Agreement is good, but the theory needs 
extension and modification. 8. I. L. 


Electrometric Investigation of the Action of Normal Salts 
on the Potential of the Hydrogen Electrode. V. A. ARKADEEV 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 104, 192—202).—The influence of normal 
salts on the potential of the hydrogen electrode has been investi- 
gated at ordinary temperatures (16—18°) by measuring the 
E.M.F. of the following elements: H,|0°1N,HBr,KNO,(c)||KCI]| 
go ,Hg,Cl, | Hg; H,|0°1NHBr,KCl(c) || KCl || NKCI Hg, Cl, | Hg; 

H,|0° iNHBr, KBr (c)||KCl)|NKCI, Hg, cl, o|Hg; H,|0°-LVHBr ‘NaCl(c)|| 
KCl||NKCl, Hg,Cl,|Heg ; ; H,|0- 1NHBr, LiCl (@)i|KCl||NKCI, Hg,Cl,|Hg, 
and H,|0-1NHBr ‘LiBr||KCl||NKCI, Hg, Cl, [Hg. The influence of 
the normal salt is shown chiefly to consist in bringing about an 
increase in the potential of the hydrogen electrode which increases 
parallel with the concentration c of the normal salt. Only in the 
case of potassium nitrate and chloride is a slight change of potential 
observed in the opposite direction, and this is only when the concen- 
tration of the normal salt is small, (0°4—0°75N). For equivalent 
concentrations, the effect increases parallel with the ability of the 
normal salt to form hydrates (NaCl, LiCl, LiBr). Salts with the 
same anion as the acid of the electrode have a stronger influence than 
the corresponding salts of another anion, thus KBr and LiBr have a 
stronger effect than KCl and LiCl, respectively. The liquid contact 
potential in all the above measurements has been eliminated by 
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Bjerrum’s method (A., 1905, ii, 793) which consists in using a bridge 
containing potassium chloride of concentrations 3°5N, 1°75, and N 
and from the three values extrapolating the correction necessary 
to eliminate this value entirely. J.F.S. 


The Slope of Current-Tension Curves in Electrolysis. 
A. H. W. Aten (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 337—354).—A theor. 
etical paper in which are represented curves showing the limiting 
current as a function of the concentration of an added indifferent 
electrolyte, the current density as a function of potential under 
different conditions, and ionic concentration as a function of current 
density. H. J. E. 


Electrolysis of Bromine Solutions of Phosphorus Penta- 
bromide. V. A. PLotnixov (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917, 
49, 76—81; cf. A., 1915, ii, 508)—When electrolysed in bromine 
solution, phosphorus pentabromide gives rise to the ions P*”” and 
Br’. 

A 20% solution placed in an #.M.F. apparatus with platinum 
electrodes shows a steady current of about 97 milliamperes, the 
nature of the liquid remains unchanged, and there is no polaris- 
ation. When a current of 570 milliamperes is passed through the 
same solution, the temperature rises considerably, owing to the 
reaction between the liberated phosphorus kations and the solvent. 

When a saturated solution is similarly electrolysed, the current, 
at first equal to 130 milliamperes, quickly drops down to 4 milli- 
amperes; on reversing the current, it again becomes 130, but 
begins to drop in the same way; this is due to the formation round 
the cathode of a crust of phosphorus pentabromide which cannot 
dissolve in the already saturated solution. 

The formation of Br’ anions is shown by means of Bruner and 
Bekier’s silver electrodes (cf. A., 1912, ii, 732) when it is found that 
the cathode does not change in weight while the anode increases 
roughly in accordance with Faraday’s law. G. A. R. K. 


Electrolysis in Liquid Sulphur Dioxide. M. CENTNERSZWER 
and J. Drucker (Z. Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 210—214).—In con- 
tinuation of the work of Walden and Centnerszwer (A., 1902, ii, 245), 
the authors have investigated the electrolysis of solutions of various 
iodides in liquid sulphur dioxide, employing a platinum gauze 
cathode. In the cases of a 5% solution of potassium iodide and 
a 2% solution of sodium iodide, electrolysed at about —20°, un- 
stable products were formed at the cathode. Potassium or sodium, 
respectively, was probably first deposited, and combined with the 
solvent to form hyposulphite which then decomposed, forming 
thiosulphate and pyrosulphite. Whilst no deposition of sulphur 
at the cathode was observed in the case of these two solutions, 
such deposition did occur when pure dry liquid sulphur dioxide 
was electrolysed by means of a high tension current, confirming 
Walden’s contention that positive sulphur-ions are formed by 
the electrolytic dissociation of liquid sulphur ema a’ 
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Electrolytic Processes in the Presence of Colloids. I. 
The Electrolysis of Zinc Sulphate. NixkoLa1 ALEXEIEVITSCH 
IzgARYSCHEV and P. 8S. Trrov (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917— 
1918, 49, 573—595).—The electrolysis of normal solutions of zine 
sulphate was studied in the presence of varying amounts of gelatin 
or gum arabic, 1% of boric acid being added in all cases to prevent 
the formation of basic zinc sulphate; different current densities 
were used and the electrode (cathode) potentials were measured 
before and during the passage of the current, the results being 
expressed in the form of polarisation curves (cf. Izgaryschev, A., 
1916, ii, 7); the viscosity and electrical conductivity of the solutions 
were noted at the same time. It is shown that a certain concen- 
tration of colloid corresponds with a maximum cathode polarisation 
and a minimum equilibrium potential; the same concentration 
corresponds with a break in the viscosity curves of the solutions, 
the viscosity increasing more rapidly with rise of concentration 
after that point. It is suggested that the colloid forms complexes 
with the kations of the electrolyte, a small amount of gelatin being 
associated with a large amount of zinc-ions, the proportions being 
about 1: 100—200 by weight; the SO,’’-ions do not appear to 
form such adsorption compounds, probably because they are 
negatively charged like the particles of the colloid. The maximum 
polarisation corresponds with a point when al] the zinc-ions present 
are adsorbed by the colloid to form the adsorption compound ; 
further addition of gelatin to such a saturated solution produces 
little change. Similar results are obtained with gum arabic, with 
the exception that the viscosity curve shows no definite break. 
The effect of the colloid on the physical nature of the zinc deposited 
is discussed. G. A. R. K. 


Electrolytic Processes in the Presence of Colloids. II. 
The Nature of the Metal-Colloid Complexes. N. A. Izcary- 
SCHEV (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1918, 50, 225—229).—The nature 
of the colloidal metal complexes formed during the electrolysis 
of zinc sulphate, in the presence of gelatin or of gum arabic, is 
discussed. It is shown that in the case of gelatin these complexes 
must be formed by adsorption of zinc-ions by the gelatin molecules, 
since in a normal solution of zinc sulphate containing 0°25 g. of 
gelatin per litre each molecule of the latter must have attached to 
it about 12,500 ions of zinc, whereas only 780 ions per molecule 
could be accounted for by chemical combination. In the case of 
gum arabic, however, in similar circumstances, only 21 zinc-ions 
are attached to each colloid molecule, this being probably less than 
the number of ions with which it could combine chemically, 
although, at the same time, adsorptive influences also play some 
part in the formation of the complex. R. 


Electrolytic Processes in the Presence of Colloids. III. 
The Heats of Formation of Zinc-Gelatin Complexes. N. A. 
IzgaRYscHEV and P. C. Trrov (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1918, 
50, 230—236).—The heats of formation of zinc-gelatin complexes, 
formed during the electrolysis in an atmosphere of hydrogen of zinc 
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sulphate solutions containing gelatin, are measured. These heats 
are calculated from the Helmholtz equation connecting heats of 
formation with H.M.F. It is hence found that the heat of form. 
ation of such complexes is —2150 cal., this value being obtained 
with solutions containing equivalent quantities of the colloid, 
1.e., with 0°025% solutions, whilst at greater concentrations greater 
heats of formation are found, due probably to heat of adsorption. 
The rate of adsorption of oxygen by solutions containing zinc 
dust is more than doubled by the addition of gelatin. R. T. 


Electrolytic Processes in the Presence of Sugar. N. A. 
IzGARYSCHEV and D. V. Stepanov (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 
1918, 50, 236—244)—The H.M.F. and anodal and cathodal 
polarisations obtained with zine sulphate solutions containing 
various percentages of sugar are measured, and curves drawn 
showing the variations in these quantities as the proportion of 
sugar in the solutions varies. A maximum of polarisation is found, 
as when colloidal substances are used, but is much less distinct, 
and occurs with a 30% solution of sugar, whereas the same point 
is reached with a concentration of 2% of gum arabic or of 0°025% 
of gelatin. The curves for cathodal and anodal polarisation are 
symmetrical, and the values obtained are very close to each other. 
This is probably due to the action of the sugar being the same 
for both processes. From the curves, it is concluded that cathode 
process consists of the following: (Zn, sugar)" >Zn™ + sugar, 
Zn” —> Zn, whilst the anodal process is (SO,, sugar)’ ==SO,"+ 
sugar, SO,”’—>S0O,, SO,+Zn—>ZnSO,. The zinc sulphate 
forms a molecular compound with sugar in the ratio of 1:1. The 
conductivity of the solutions decreases rapidly with increasing 
concentration of sugar, and the presence of this substance does 
not affect the appearance of the metallic deposit obtained on the 
cathode. Similar measurements are made for zinc sulphate 
solutions containing brucine in place of sugar. This causes con- 
siderable polarisation, and the metal is deposited as a _ black 
sludge. » %, 4 


Electrolytic Processes in the Presence of Colloids. V. 
The Ultra-microscopical Examination of Metal—Colloid 
Complexes. N. A. IzcaryscuHEv and (Miuz) K. 8. PonomareEva 
(J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1918, 50, 245—254).—Colloid—metal 
complexes, formed by the addition of gelatin or of gum arabic 
to zinc or copper sulphate solutions, are examined ultramicro- 
scopically, and the number of particles and of aggregations of 
particles per square centimetre of the field of vision determined. 
The number of aggregations is found to increase with increasing 
concentration of the colloids, up to their characteristic concentration 
(0°025% for gelatin, and 2% for gum arabic), and then remains 
stationary, whilst the number of separate particles either remains 
the same, as in the case of gelatin, or decreases, as in the case of 
gum arabic. The gelatin particles are not visible under the ultra- 
microscope, but become plainly visible on the addition of the 
metallic salt, indicating that each particle must have increased in 
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magnitude as a result of adsorption of zinc- or copper-ions. Such 
particles exhibit cataphoresis on the passage of a current. R. T. 


Action of Colloidal Gelatin on Electrolytic Cadmium. E. 
Mu1au (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1923, 32, 143—150).—Electrolysis of 
a solution containing cadmium as compared with a similar solution 
to which gelatin has been added shows that the addition renders 
the metallic deposit brighter and increases its hardness. H. J. E. 


Low Voltage Arcs in Diatomic Gases. I. Hydrogen, 
Nitrogen, and Iodine. O. S. Durrenpack (Physical Rev., 
1922, 20, 665—687)—The current-voltage curves which have 
been obtained show that the breaking potential was always the 
jonising potential of the gas, namely, 16:3, 16:2, and 14°6 volts, 
respectively, the striking potential being greater. In the case of 
dissociated hydrogen and iodine, the arc could be maintained in 
normal and favourable circumstances, respectively, at 13°7, 10°0, 
and 12:1, 10°2 volts. The critical potentials agree with accepted 
results, and those associated with the atom and the molecule are 
experimentally distinguished. Spectroscopic investigations indicate 
that in the case of hydrogen the line spectrum is due to the atom 
and the band spectrum to the molecule. In the case of nitrogen, 
a flare was obtained which showed a strong spectrum of tungsten 
besides that of nitrogen (cf. Strutt, A., 1911, ii, 482); probably 
active nitrogen was formed. The positive bands appear to be due 
to the neutral molecule, the negative bands to the ionised molecule, 
and the lines to the atom. New negative bands were observed at 


5075, 5018, and 4961 A. In the case of iodine, the line spectrum 
only appeared in the arc. A. A. E. 


The Evolution of the Molecule of Chromium Hydroxide 
in Contact with Water. (MLLE) SUZANNE Ve (Compt. rend., 
1923, 176, 1304—1305; cf. this vol., ii, 122)—The molecular 
coefficient of magnetisation of chromium hydroxide depends on 
the method of preparation. Variations in the value occur in the 
inverse sense to those obtained in the case of ferric hydroxide, but 
are smaller. .J.E 


Photographic Registration of Critical Points and Irregulari- 
ties in the Expansion of Liquids. C. MoNnTEMARTINI and L. 
Losana (Gazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 89—-94).—The authors describe an 
apparatus which, when adapted to the photographic registering 
device of Le Chatelier and Broniewski (Rev. metall., 1912, 9, 3, 134), 
permits of the accurate registration of singularities in the thermal 
expansion of liquids or solids and, hence, of rendering evident 
transformation points. A float suspended from one end of a 
balance beam is immersed in a liquid which can be gradually heated 
electrically. An adjustable counterpoise is attached to the other 
end of the beam, the oscillations of which are checked by means 
of a spiral spring. By means of a system of mirrors a ray of light 
is reflected from the beam on to a photographic plate, any irre- 
gularity in the expansion either of the material of the float or of 
the liquid being thus indicated. The apparatus has been applied 
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to the investigation of the maximum density of water, the expansion 
of sodium sulphate solution and of mixtures of quinine and cin. 
chonine hydrogen sulphates, the allotropic transformation of 
sulphur, and the transformation of ammonium nitrate. T. H. P. 


The Specific Heat of Carbon, Silicon, and Silicon Carbide 
at High Temperatures. A. Maanus (Ann. Physik, 1923, 70, 
303—331).—The copper block calorimeter has been employed for 
the determination of specific heats between room temperature 
and 900°. The specific heats of graphite, silicon, and _ silicon 
carbide, the heat of adsorption of graphite in air and water, and 
the coefficient of expansion of silicon carbide have been measured. 
The atomic heats of the diamond, silicon, and silicon carbide can 
be represented over a wide range of temperatures by means of a 
Debye function, in which only one value of the characteristic 
temperature © occurs, whereas for graphite an equation with two 
values of © must be employed. A comparison of the atomic 
heats of diamond and graphite shows that C, for both modifications 
is identical at high temperatures. The measurements for silicon 
and carbon give a good example of the applicability of the Kopp- 
Neumann rule. The differences for SiC—(C+Si) are always 
positive between 350° and 1000°, reaching a maximum at 550°. 
At the ordinary temperature, the rule holds fairly ae as 


Specific Heats of Polyatomic Gases at Low Temperatures. 
Russet, W. Mituar (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 874—881).— 
The specific heats of methane, methyl chioride, boron trifluoride, 
and hydrogen sulphide have been determined from temperatures 
in the neighbourhood of the boiling point of the respective sub- 
stances, to 5°. It is shown that the heat capacities of gases do not 
depend on the number of atoms in the molecule alone, but on 
the masses of the atoms, the constraints, and the temperature. 
In the case of hydrogen sulphide, the heat capacity increases with 
decreasing temperature, due to the heat of polymerisation and 
other causes. The following values of the ratio cp/ev and Cp°/¢ 
are recorded: methane, 278°, y=1°32, yp=1'32, 199°, y=1°35, 
YoH1 34, 158°, y=1°41, yp=1°39, 142°, y=1°42, yo=1'40; methyl 
chloride, 278°, y=1'32, yg=1°'30, 260°, 1:34, 1°31; hydrogen sul- 
phide, 278°, y=1°31, yp=1°30, 229°, 1:30, yp=1'28, 224°, y=1°29, 
Youll 27, 216°, y=1'29, yp=1:26. The temperatures are absolute 
values. In the case of boron trifluoride, cz=11°70 at 278° and 
10°00 at 189°. J. F.S. 


Chemical Constants of Saturation Equations. E. WEr- 
THEIMER (Z. physikal Chem., 1923, 104, 203—232).—A theoretical 
paper in which the two chemical constants, « the entropy constant, 
and 6, the energy constant, of thermodynamic functions have 
been investigated. The constant « is investigated by means of 
the vapour-pressure formula in which it appears in the form «= 
Ri, where Ff is the gas constant and ¢ the Nernst chemical constant. 
When the vapour pressure is written in the usual form log, p=f(7), 
it becomes necessary, on account of the different dimensions of 
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the variables, to specify exactly in what units (atm., mm. of 
mercury, ete.) the pressure is to be measured. The conventional 
chemical constant, 1, is the numerical value with opposite sign, - 
which the sum of the 7' containing quantities of the Nernst function 
assumes for any suitable pressure unit, p=1, log-p=0. For an 
ideal monatomic gas, the theoretical constant is the limiting value 
which the quantity 7 approaches asymptotically, when the pressure 
unit is chosen increasingly smaller, and in consequence the tem- 
perature integral of the specific heat of the solid substance vanishes. 
For the investigation of the energy constant, 6, an isolated saturated 
vapour phase is considered by means of the equation L=9(b, v), 
in which a quantity of the same dimensions as energy also appears 
on the left-hand side; this is the energy of translatory motion of 
the molecules. In keeping with Bohr’s hypothesis, the intra- 
molecular energy of the molecule is introduced for 6; W=Nhv/2= 
—b, and it is shown that in the case of a saturated vapour an 
equilibrium condition must exist between W and L. From this 
follow the well-known phenomena of spontaneous condensation 
and evaporation. The dependence of the value W on the tem- 
perature is briefly discussed. J. F.S8. 


Absolute Entropies and Chemical Constants. Kari F. 
HERZFELD (Ann. Physik, 1922, [iv], 69, 54—58).—A theoretical 
paper on the relationship between the methods of derivation of 
the entropy constants. The condition integral ¢ is recommended 
as the correct basis for the calculation of the entropies, which can 
then be obtained correctly from the classical theory for high tem- 
peratures, the introduction of the quantum theory being necessary 
for low temperatures. In order to obtain the same formula from 
the classical theory and the quantum theory, the phase volume 
must be measured, not in absolute units, but in cubes with content 
h'. In the methods due to Sackur, Tetrode, and Brody, the phase 
volume is measured more or less correctly, in unit cubes h®, but 
in other methods, due to Stern and Tetrode, the phase volume is 
measured in cm.-g.-sec. and then divided by the phase volume of 
the “ frozen ” solid body, NA°. W. E. G. 


The Equation of State for Methane Gas Phase. F. G, 
Kryss, L. B. Smira, and D. B. Jousert (J. Math. Phys. Mass. 
Inst. Tech., 1922, 1, 191—210).—A new apparatus is described for 
the measurement, by the isometric method, of the properties 
involving pressure, volume, and temperature of a gas the critical 
temperature of which is below 0°. The isometrics of methane 
are linear within the limits of experimental error between 0° and 
200° up to 300 atm. Keyes’s equation accurately represents the 
relations in question, as follows: g=[4:1175/(v—8)]7’—[9802/ 
(v-+-0-565)?], where 7’ represents degrees Abs., and log 8=0-56195— 
(1:05/v). The weight of 1 litre of methane calculated by the 
equation of state is 0-7718 at 0° and 760 mm. The coefficients 
of expansion at 1 atm. are calculated to be 0-0036796 at constant 
volume and 0-0036834 at constant pressure. 
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The Thermodynamic Properties of Methane. F.G. Kryzs, 
R. 8. Taytor, and L. B. Smrru (J. Math. Phys. Mass. Inst. Tech., 
1922, 1, 211—242).—From the experimental values of the vapour 
pressures and densities of liquid methane, determined over the 
entire liquid phase region by precision methods described in detail, 
a number of equations and thermodynamic constants are derived: 
(1) an equation for the vapour pressure as a function of the absolute 
temperature, log, p{atm.) = — (595-546/7') + 8-09938 — (4:04175 x 
10°°7’)+-(1-68655 x 10-*7?) —2-51715 x 10-773); (2) a mean density 
equation for calculating vapour densities near the critical point, 
Dm=0-16134--0-00065723(7',—T’); (3) critical temperature 191-03° 
Abs., critical pressure 45-8 atm., critical volume 6-2 ¢.c./g.; (4) an 
equation for the heat of evaporation a, from 100 to 150° Abs., 
log ,9A= 1-65214-+-2-0076 x 10°4(7’,—T') +-0-22225 logi9(7-—T'); (5) a 
linear relationship involving the internal energy change and the 
specific volume of liquid methane; (6) an equation for the specific 
heat of the vapour as a function of temperature and low pressure, 
Cp, =0-4288 + 1-12 x 10°°7'—6-45 x 10° ®T2+-13-04 x 10°°73+ (93/T?)p; 
(7) the calculation from (6) and the usual thermodynamic equations 
of the specific heat of the liquid near the b. p. as 0-82 cal. /g. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


A New Form of Melting-point Apparatus. H. A. Bri. 
(Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 375).—The apparatus is a modific- 
ation of that of Thiele, and is made of pyrex glass. The ther- 
mometer, stirrer, and melting-point tube are inserted in a wide 
test-tube containing sulphuric acid, which itself rests in the heating 
apparatus. This consists of a bath of sulphuric acid with three 
vertical tubes. The middle and wider tube leads out of the bottom 
of the bath, and the two side tubes out of the top. The middle 
tube is heated by means of a coil of nichrome wire wound round 
it, the current being controlled by means of an electrolytic resist- 
ance. The heated acid ascends the middle tube and spreads out 
evenly over the walls of the test-tube containing the thermometer 
and the melting-point tube. The displaced liquid flows down the 
two outer tubes and a circulation is set up similar to that in Thiele’s 
apparatus. H. C. R. 


Determination of Freezing Points of Substances. F. G. 
Keyes, B. TownsHEND, and L. H. Youne (J. Math. Phys. Mass. 
Inst. T'ech., 1922, 1, 243—312).—The following freezing points are 
established : carbon tetrachloride, —22-87°; mercury, —38-90°; 
chlorobenzene, —45-58°; chloroform, —64:19°; ammonia, —77-80° ; 
toluene, —95-70°; methyl chloride, —98-39°; methyl alcohol, 
—98-54°; carbon disulphide, —112-97°; ethyl ether (modification 
I), —123-40°; (modification IT), —115-9°. Carbon dioxide has 
b. p. —78-53°, and oxygen has b. p. —182-94°. 
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Vapour-pressure Measurements in Pure Argon. Fritz 
Born (Ann. Physik, 1922, [iv], 69, 473—504).—The vapour pressure 
of solid and liquid argon have been measured from 65° K. to 90° K. 
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Considerable deviations between these values and those of Crom- 
melin were found. ‘The vapour-pressure curve agreed with the 
Nernst approximation formula. The heat of evaporation at the 
melting and boiling point and the conventional and true chemical 
constant were calculated from these results. The chemical constant 
for argon is C=0-79--0-04. W. E. G. 


Reduction of the Vapour Pressure of some Metallic Salts 
in Aqueous Solution at 0°. C. Drierericrt (Ann. Physik, 1923, 
[iv], 70, 617—621).—The lowering of the vapour pressure of water 
by the solution of sulphates of lithium, manganese, cadmium, 
zinc, Magnesium, and nickel, and the nitrates and chlorides of 
zinc, nickel, and cadmium, respectively, has been measured directly 
at 0° by enclosing the pure solvent on one side of an aneroid box 
and the solution on the other side. The measurements show that 
aqueous solutions of sulphates of low concentrations have a larger 
vapour pressure than corresponding concentrations of non-electro- 
lytes such as carbamide and sucrose; at concentrations about 2N 
the two sets of solutions have about the same vapour pressure, 
and above this concentration the lowering of the vapour pressure 
by the sulphates is greater than in the case of the non-electrolytes. 
Solutions of nitrates give uniformly lower values for the vapour 
pressure than solutions of non-electrolytes. Chloride solutions 
behave in the same way as nitrate solutions, except that the devi- 
ation from the normal value is not so great. The present results 
are in keeping with the values found by Tammann for 100°. 


J. F.S. 


Calculations on Fractionating Columns from Theoretical 
Data. W. A. Persrs, jun. (Jud. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 402— 
403).—An equation is derived giving the relationship between the 
composition of the vapour and of the liquid in equilibrium with 
it for binary mixtures of homologues, isomerides, and other similar 
liquids. With the aid of this equation, the distillation equation 
giving the compositions of a binary mixture of liquids before and 
after a certain portion has been distilled, in terms of the weights 
of material at the beginning and end of the distillation, can be 
integrated. An equation is also derived which gives the height 
of a fractionating column required to make any given separation 
of a binary mixture of liquids under given conditions of heat 
expenditure, composition of distillate, etc. H. C. R. 


Relations concerning the Internal Heat of Vaporisation. 
J. E. Mitts and P. K. Smrru (J. Physical Chem., 1923, 27, 301— 
321).—In a previous paper (A., 1909, ii, 861) Mills discussed the 
internal heat of vaporisation in connexion with the equations 
(1) A=0-000031833 (dP /d7' . T—P)(V—v) cal., (2) A=p'(Vd— VD) 
cal., and (3) A=CRT log.V /v=C x 4:577/mxT logd/D cal. In these 
equations, A~L—29#=L—0-00003183P(V—v) cal., L is the total 
heat of vaporisation of 1 g. of the liquid, 4 the internal heat of 
vaporisation of | g. of the liquid, 7' the absolute temperature, P the 
vapour pressure in mm. of mercury V, the volume of | g. of saturated 
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vapour, v the volume of | g. of liquid, d the density of the liquid, 
D the density of the vapour, and p’ and C are specific constants, 
Equations 2 and 3 on combination givep’(/d— */D)=CRT log,d/D= 
CRT log.V /v, and this has been transformed into p’ Vd+-CRT log,v= 
uw /D+CRT log-V. The last equation has been examined by means 
of the existing data, which are tabulated, for diethyl ether, diiso- 
propyl, ditsobutyl, isopentane, n-pentane, n-hexane, n-heptane, 
n-octane, benzene, iodobenzene, carbon tetrachloride, and stannic 
chloride. The values for both sides of the equation have been 
calculated for a number of temperatures between 0° and the critical 
temperature and compared. It is shown that there is a remarkably 
exact agreement between the two quantities when the factor p’ VD 
is greater than 3/2R7’. J. F.S. 


Some Properties of Ideal Gases. Paven N. Paviov (J. 
Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917, 49, 322—327; this vol., ii, 380). 
—It is proved that for ideal gases, in corresponding conditions, 
the pressure is proportional to the absolute temperature. A formula 
shown previously to hold for normal liquids is applicable also to 
ideal gases, the critical temperature of which is given by the ex- 
pression 7',=1-6167M~/n, where M is the molecular weight of the 
gas and the number of atoms in its molecule; whilst the critical 
pressure, p,, is 0:13076M~W/n. The expression (p/7')cor, is found 
to be equal to 0-003663 for all gases examined. From this, and 
since pv=R7', it follows that the corresponding volumes of gases 
must be equal, i.e., that a mole of any ideal gas must occupy the 
same volume, at 0° and 760 mm., as well as at corresponding 
temperatures and pressures. Nitrogen, oxygen, nitric oxide, and 
hydrogen give values in close agreement with this rule, whilst 
carbon dioxide and hydrogen chloride give deviations of up to 
16%. BR. T. 

The Molecular Condition of Pure Liquids. Nixo1a1 
ALEXANDROVITSCH KoLosovski (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917— 
1918, 49, 613—616; cf. Pavlov, A., 1917, ii, 125, 293, 358).— 
Pavlov’s conclusion that in corresponding states all normal liquids 
have the same molecular volume is shown to be due to mathematical 
error. His criticism of Kistiakovski’s rule (A., 1906, ii, 655; 1913, 
ii, 831), which has a theoretical basis, is also shown to be unfounded. 

G. A. R. K. 


The Molecular Condition of Pure Liquids. Pavret NiKo.Lar- 
vitscH Pavuiov (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1918, 50, 463—464).—It 
is shown that Kolosovski’s objections to the formulation of the 
molar suface of a liquid as v", where v = m/d, and mis the molecular 
weight of the liquid, d its density, and n is a constant, are devoid of 
foundation. R. T. 


Einstein’s Formula (y/y>=1+2:59) and the Viscosity of 
Tannin Solutions. A. V. DumMAnsxk1 and B. K. Tarasov (J. 
Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917, 49, 186—192).—A formula deduced 
by Einstein, /y9 = 1 + 2°50, where 7 is the internal friction of the 
solution, 7 that of the solvent, and 9 is the volume occupied by the 
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solute per c.c. of the solution (Ann. Phys., 1911, [iv], 34, 391), is 
tested for the case of sols, tannin sol being selected for this purpose. 
Anew symbol, ¢,, the volume of 1 g. of solute, is introduced, 9 being 
equal to ¢,c. ‘The relative viscosities, 4/9, of tannin solutions are 
measured at 20°, 40°, 60°, and 80°, and 9, hence, and also from the 
density of tannin alone, calculated for various concentrations, 
ranging from 0°0025 g. to 0°25 g. of solute per c.c. of solution. 
9,is found not to be constant, but to increase with the concentration 
of tannin, and is greater, in general, than the corresponding value 
calculated from the density alone. At higher temperatures, the 
values of 9, obtained are much closer to one another than at lower 
temperatures. The varying values obtained are due, partly to the 
formule used in their calculation being only approximate, and partly 
to adsorption of solvent on the particles, causing an increase in 
their size. A further cause is probably the retardation of the free 
movement of the particles by the solution, so that when they move 
they carry a portion of the solution with them, producing a so-called 
hydrodynamic volume of the particles. This envelope of solvent 
becomes smaller at higher temperatures, and the values of 9, become 
correspondingly smaller. A modified form of the Einstein formula, 
nlno(l +- Ke?) = 1+ 2°5 9c, is proposed, where K and c are 
constants, and in this form the equation agrees well with experi- 
mental results. R. T. 


Stalagmometry and Viscosimetry. F.V.von Haun (Chem. 
Zig., 1923, 47, 402).—A description is given of a new type of 
viscosistalagmometer. The instrument, by means of which two 
immediately consecutive measurements can be made of the rate of 
flow through the capillary, and of the number of drops from the 
end of the capillary, consists of a modification of Ostwald’s viscosi- 
meter in which the capillary tube with a carefully ground dropping 
surface fits into the U-shaped reservoir by means of a ground glass 
joint, and a second tube filled with a glass cock at its upper end is 
fused into the reservoir close to the lower exit of the capillary. 


‘ In use, the liquid is forced up into the bulb in the upper part of the 


capillary, the cock in the second tube being closed, and the rate of 
flow through the capillary is then measured. On opening the cock, 
the level of the liquid falls below the capillary exit, and the contents 
of bulb and capillary then drop from the prepared surface of the 
latter, and the number of drops can be ascertained without having 
to remove the liquid from the apparatus or subject it to any change 
of temperature. An example of the use of the apparatus is given 
in a determination of the viscosity and stalagmometric curves of a 
paraldehyde—water mixture at different temperatures, and of an 
albumin—water mixture. G. F. M. 


Adsorption from the Gas Phase at a Liquid-Gas Interface. 
THomas IrEDALE (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 1088—1100)—A 
critical résumé of the drop-weight method of determining surface 
tension is given, and from the results of Harkins and Brown (cf. A., 
1919, ii, 221) the ratio of the radius of the drop to the radius of the 
tube from which it falls have been calculated, and a method is 
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given for ascertaining, from these ratios, the surface tension of 
any liquid. The surface tension of mercury in contact with 


methyl acetate vapour at varying partial pressures has been § 


measured by the drop-weight method. The surface tension js 
depressed rapidly at first and then more slowly as the partial 
pressure is increased, until at 62 mm. it becomes practically constant, 
Beyond 227 mm., the value of the surface tension suddenly falls off 
to that of the interfacial tension of mercury in contact with liquid 
methyl acetate. The horizontal portion of the curve corresponds 
with complete saturation of the surface with an adsorbed film. 
This film contains 4°5 x 10-® g. of methyl acetate per sq. cm., and 
each molecule occupies 27 x 10716 sq. cm., which is nearly the space 
occupied by a molecule of fatty acid on the surface of water. 
W. E.G. 


The Molecular State of Pure Liquids. IV.—VII. Paver 
NIKOLAEVICH Paviov (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917, 49, 304— 
322; cf. A., 1917, ii, 125, 293, 358).—For normal liquids the surface 
tension, at corresponding absolute temperatures, 7.c., at temperatures 
which give equal values on division by the corresponding critical 
temperature, is deduced to be a function of the product of the 
molecular weight into the square root of the number of atoms in 
the molecule. This is formulated as follows: MV 2) ¥co.=a 
universal constant. This law is shown to hold for ethyl ether and 
carbon tetrachloride, over a range of temperatures in which no 
dissociation or association is known to take place. Propyl formate 
gives values very close to those calculated on the above law, showing 
that it deviates little from the normal, whilst water, n-octane, 
benzene, methyl formate, methyl alcohol, and acetic acid vary 
more widely. For associated liquids, the function MV7/¥q., 
is smaller than for normal liquids, whilst with dissociated liquids 
it is greater. This function gives, therefore, an indication of the 
degree of association or dissociation of liquids. A formula for the 
calculation of the density of liquids or their saturated vapours is 
deduced, as follows: dor, 2/T .or.=& Universal constant, where 
Torr, is the corresponding absolute temperature, d,,,, the density 
at this temperature, and 7 is the number of atoms in the molecule. 
This law holds for ethyl ether and carbon tetrachloride, and deviates 
little in the cases of ethyl acetate, propyl formate, and methyl 
propionate, whilst for water and n-octane greater deviations exist. 
The expression MVn/T7'....., is shown to be equal to a constant for 
normal liquids, and hence it follows that 7’.,,,, must increase with 
association and decrease with dissociation. At the critical absolute 
temperature, the above expression is for normal liquids equal to 
0°6185, and the critical temperature of such liquids is therefore given 
by the expression 7'.=M/n/0°6185. The critical temperatures 
of carbon tetrachloride, ethyl ether, and some esters agree well 
with those calculated from this formula, whilst the critical tempera- 
ture of water, actually 647° Abs., is calculated to be 50°4° Abs., 
showing that a high degree of association exists. Normal liquids are 
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shown to have, at corresponding temperatures, the same molar 


volume. 


Adsorption at Liquid-Vapour, and Liquid-—Liquid Inter- 
faces and some Related Phenomena. H. H. Kine (Kansas 
Agr. Exp. Sta. Tech. Bull., 1922, 9, 1—39; cf. King and Wampler, 
A., 1922, ii, 741).—The adsorption was calculated by plotting the 
surface tension at various concentrations against the logarithm of 
the concentration and applying Gibbs’s equation. In the deter- 
mination of surface tension by the drop-weight method, the weight 
of a hanging drop was found to depend on its time of formation, 
the explanation being found in the application of Fick’s law. The 
adsorption in the liquid—vapour interface in mols. per sq. cm., 
the number of mols., the area occupied by each, and their diameters 
are given for the first ten acids of the aliphatic series, and certain 
alcohols, amines, and esters. The alcohols exhibit a greater adsorp- 
tion than the acids, possessing also a constant degree of adsorption 
through a greater range of change of concentration, a difference 
which may be explained by the difference in electrolytic character. 
(, and C; alcohols and acids reach zero adsorption at the same 
respective concentration, whilst C,, C,, and C; alcohols show adsorp- 
tion at lower concentrations than do the corresponding acids. The 
curves for the esters lie in nearly the same position as those of 
the alcohols with the same number of carbon atoms, and on the 
whole they correspond closely with those of the acids. Ethyl 
propionate requires a higher concentration than propyl acetate to 
produce the same adsorption. The more symmetrical is the ester, 
the smaller is the adsorption after it has once become coystant. 
Experiments with butyric acid solutions show that the fugacity of 
the molecules in the interface water—benzene is three times as high 
as that on the surface of water when both films have the same 
concentration of about 1014 mols. per sq. cm. The adsorption of 
substances of the type of organic acids, alcohols, and esters is 
always greater at the surface of water than at the interface between 
water and an organic solvent of the type of benzene or a paraffin 
hydrocarbon. Single molecules of butyric acid appear to be more 
soluble in water than in benzene, whilst for double molecules the 
reverse is the case. The presence of benzene as an upper layer 
does not change the number of butyric acid molecules in this 
unimolecular layer. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Adsorption of Carbon Monoxide and Hydrogen by Platin- 
ised Asbestos. FRANK HOWELL PotiarpD (J. Physical Chem., 
1923, 27, 356—375).—The adsorption of hydrogen, carbon mon- 
oxide, and mixtures of the two gases by platinised asbestos has 
been determined at 0° for pressures up to | atm. The determin- 
ation of the actual adsorption isotherms is made difficult by the 
fact that minute quantities of impurities, such as may be entrained 
by passing the gases through stopcocks lubricated by grease, 
decrease greatly the adsorptive power of the platinum. The 
observations of Berliner in this respect have been fully confirmed 
(Ann. Phys. Chem., 1888, [ii], 35, 791). It appears probable that 
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all determinations of the adsorption of gases by platinum are 
untrustworthy unless scrupulous care be taken to eliminate all 
possible contamination of the adsorbent. The adsorption process 
is a reversible one, provided that sufficient time is allowed to elapse 
for the establishment of equilibrium. The adsorbed gas may be 
removed completely from the platinum by long-continued pumping 
at 0°. No evidence has been obtained supporting the contention 
that the gases under investigation form definite solid compounds 
with platinum at this temperature. When contamination of the 
adsorbent is most effectively prevented, platinised asbestos is able 
to adsorb two hundred volumes of hydrogen or three hundred 
volumes of carbon monoxide at 0° and atmospheric pressure, the 
volumes of gas being expressed in terms of the volume of platinum 
present. Carbon monoxide, added in relatively small amounts 
to the system hydrogen—platinised asbestos in equilibrium, is able 
to displace completely the adsorbed hydrogen from the platinum. 
This fact supports directly Bancroft’s hypothesis of catalytic 
poisoning (A., 1917, ii, 566), and accounts for the fact that carbon 
monoxide is known to be a poison toward platinum in certain 
catalytic hydrogenations. The adsorption coefficient of two 
hundred volumes of hydrogen is greater than that obtained by 
previous investigators, who used platinum black instead of platin- 
ised asbestos. The greater value now obtained is doubtless the 
result, at least partly, of the greater precautions taken to prevent 
contamination of the catalyst, but it may indicate also that platinum 
in the form of platinised asbestos has a greater specific surface than 
platinum as platinum black. J.F.S. 


Adsorption of Gases by Oxide Catalysts. Arruur F. 
Benton (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 887—899).—The adsorp- 
tion of carbon dioxide, oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon monoxide 
by copper oxide, manganese dioxide, cobalt sesquioxide, ferric 
oxide, vanadium pentoxide, silica, and Hopcalite (60% manganese 
dioxide and 40% cupric oxide) has been measured at 1 atm. pressure 
and at temperatures from —79° to 184°. The catalysts were pre- 
pared under conditions which were as nearly as possible analogous 
in the different cases. A method was devised whereby a correction 
could be obtained for the absorption which occurs in some cases 
and for the progressive chemical reaction which occurs with hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide, and in this way the true adsorptions were 
obtained. Two different types of adsorption, termed “‘ primary ” 
and ‘secondary ’”’ adsorptions, are discussed in connexion with 
these and other measurements. Secondary adsorption is the type 
which occurs with inert adsorbents, and depends on secondary 
valency. The melting points of the adsorbent and the adsorbed 
substances are a measure of the forces involved. Primary adsorp- 
tion, on the other hand, occurs with active adsorbents, and depends 
on primary valency forces. In common with other manifestations 
of chemical affinity, primary adsorption is specific. The form of 
the adsorption isotherms and isobars is very different for the 
two types. In certain of the present measurements, both kinds of 
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adsorption occur simultaneously. A method is devised for dis- 
tinguishing between the two types and estimating the extent of 
each, in such cases. The experiments allow the following general 
statements to be made: the secondary adsorption of different gases 
isin the order of their melting points; the secondary adsorption by 
different adsorbents is also in the order of their melting points, and 
the primary adsorption of carbon monoxide is approximately in 
the order of the relative reducibility of the different ne x z 
J.F.S. 


Adsorption and Catalysis in Carbon Monoxide Oxidation. 
ArtHuR F. Brenton (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 900—907; 
cf. preceding abstract)—The connexion between adsorption and 
catalytic activity of a number of oxides for carbon monoxide has 
been investigated in view of the results previously published (loc. 
cit.). It is shown that neither the secondary adsorptions nor the 
total adsorptions by different oxide catalysts bear any relation to 
their relative catalytic activities. The primary adsorption of 
carbon monoxide is, however, in exactly the same order as the 
catalytic activity. The mechanism of reduction of an oxide by a 
reducing gas is discussed as a three-stage process involving adsorp- 
tion, isomeric change, and evaporation of the product from the 
surface of the oxide. Several possible methods are discussed in 
which the catalytic oxidation of carbon monoxide in contact with 
active metallic oxides might occur, and it is shown that only the 
mechanism based on alternate reduction and reoxidation is in 
satisfactory agreement with adsorption data. Bone and Wheeler's 
experiments on the catalytic combination of hydrogen and oxygen 
in the presence of metallic oxides, from which they drew the con- 
clusion that this process does not depend on alternate reduction 
and reoxidation (A., 1906, ii, 434), are considered in connexion with 
the present results and are shown to support the present view rather 
than to discredit it. J.F.S. 


Some Factors Governing the Complete Sorption of Iodine 
by Carbon from Chloroform Solution. JAamrs BRIERLEY 
FirtH and Frep SHEasBy Watson (T., 1923, 123, 1219—1222). 


Adsorption. XIII. Hysteresis of the Degree of Hydration 
of Vegetable and Animal Charcoals. ApDAm VLADISLAVOVITSCH 
RakovskI (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917, 49, 371—380).— 
Various kinds of vegetable and animal charcoals are dried to con- 
stant weight by keeping in a desiccator over concentrated sulphuric 
acid. The charcoal is then allowed to absorb water vapour, and 
curves are drawn of which the abscisse are pressure of water vapour 
and percentage weight of water adsorbed. If such hydrated 
charcoals are dried in an analogous way, by gradually reducing the 
pressure, the whole of the water cannot be removed, 2% remaining 
in the charcoal after drying to constant weight. The dehydration 
curve exhibits, therefore, a certain constant lag behind the hydration 
curve. If now sugar charcoal thus treated is again allowed to 
adsorb water, and again dried, no further hysteresis is noticeable, 
15—2 
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the last three curves being almost identical. In the case of animal 
charcoal, the second hydration curve occupies a position inter. 
mediate between the first hydration and dehydration curves. The 
water thus retained by the charcoal is only to a small extent given 
up by heating at 110°. Since the original samples used are only 
comparatively dry, such hydrated charcoal may contain up to 
17% of water, which is not entirely expelled even by heating to 
redness in a current of nitrogen, and probably is chemically com- 
bined with the carbon. Charcoals are not, therefore, appropriate 
substances for the study of the phenomena of adsorption, as their 
exact action varies with the nature of the charcoal used, and with 
its past history. R. T. 


Anomalous Osmosis of Solutions of Electrolytes with 
Colloidal Membranes. II. Effect of Stirring the Solutions. 
F. E. Barret and D. C. CARPENTER (J. Physical Chem., 1923, 
27, 346—355; cf. this vol., ii, 221).—The effect of stirring or rock- 
ing on the osmosis of solutions of potassium ferricyanide, sulphate, 
and chloride, aluminium and calcium chlorides with collodion 
membranes has been investigated and the osmosis—concentration 
curves have been compared with those obtained when the solution is 
not stirred. It is shown that the shape of the initial osmosis—con- 
centration curves and th® maximum osmosis—concentration curves 
was of the N-type throughout for potassium salts and was more 
strongly accentuated than when the solutions were not stirred. 
With dilute solutions, stirring increased both the initial and the 
maximum osmotic effects in the case of potassium chloride, calcium 
chloride, and potassium sulphate, but decreased the effect with 
aluminium chloride and the maximum effect with potassium 
ferricyanide. With concentrations of electrolytes greater than 
0°1M, stirring has but little influence on either the initial or maximum 
osmosis. Stirring produced a tendency towards the N-shaped 
curve even in the case of aluminium chloride, a tendency which 
had not hitherto been observed. With sucrose solutions, stirring 
increased the rate of the initial osmosis, but decreased the maximum 
osmosis. The whole of the above results are in keeping with the 
view that the passage of the solute through the membrane is largely 
responsible for the appearance of the N-shaped curve in osmosis 
through collodion membranes. Stirring increases the rate of 
passage of all electrolytes through a collodion membrane at all 
concentrations. The rate of passage of solutes into water is greater 
for concentrated solutions than for dilute solutions, but it is not 
proportional to the concentration except in two cases with caicium 
chloride. In the region of 0°01 M, the percentage increase in 
g.-mols. of salt passing through the membrane in two hours, due 
to stirring, is as follows: potassium chloride, 140; potassium 
sulphate, 13; potassium ferricyanide, 63; calcium chloride, 72; 
aluminium chloride, 95. The ratio of the concentrations of solute 
in the two compartments decreased in magnitude as the osmosis 
progressed. In concentrated solutions, this ratio approached 1: | 
at the maximum osmosis period, but for more dilute solutions the 
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ratio remained much greater. With potassium salts, the relation 
of anion valency to the rate of passage of electrolyte through the 
membrane showed the following order in each case : 
Cl’>S0,'">Fe(CN),’”. 

This order was the same at all concentrations, and was the inverse 
of the order of magnitude of maximum osmosis. With chlorides, 
the kation order was K’>Ca*>Al*” at all concentrations. The 
above series are the same as those obtained when the solutions are 
not stirred. J.F.S. 


Diffusion of Dyes into Gels. I. TRauBE and M. Surkata 
(Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 313—316)—The distance which 071% 
solutions of azo-blue, Congo-red, water-blue, naphthol-green, 
Bordeaux-R, acid-violet, acid-green, eosin, azorubin, naphthol- 
yellow, tannin-heliotrope, night-blue, methylene-blue, and rhodamine 
diffuse into gelatin gels (2°5, 5, 7°5, 10°0, 12°5, 15°0, 17°5, and 20%), 
agar-agar gels (0°5, 0°75, 1°0, 1:25, 1°5, 1°75, and 2°0%), and soap 
gels (2°5, 5, 7°5, and 10%) in forty-eight hours has been measured. 
The results show that C!/4D=K, where C'/* is the mean distance 
between two gelatin particles, D the distance travelled by the 
diffusing solution, and K is a constant. Put into words, this means 
that the mean distance travelled by a dye particle, in a given time, 
in gelatin gels of various concentrations is proportional to the mean 
distance between the gelatin particles. This rule does not hold 
for agar-agar or soap gels. J.F.S. 


Velocity of Diffusion in Jellies during a Simultaneous 
Chemical Change. Mangiro WATANABE (Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 
320—328).—During experiments on the formation of precipitates 
in jellies, the distance, x, which a substance, diffusing from a limited 
quantity of a solution, travels in a time z into a jelly was measured, 
when at the same time a limited amount of chemical change is 
taking place with another substance dispersed throughout the 
jelly. In the case of diffusion from an unlimited amount of solution 
when no chemical change is taking place, the velocity coefficient 
z/z/? is constant for a given preparation; in the present case, this 
factor is not constant, but changes with the time. On plotting the 
value, it is shown to change according to a regular curve, which 
in most cases is almost a straight line. As a first approximation, 
this line may be represented by x/z?=(Z—z)Z .k, where k is the 
velocity coefficient for the commencement of the process and Z a 
constant for a given preparation. If the formula were strictly 
true, Z would be the time which had elapsed from the commence- 
ment of the process to the “ critical time ’’ where the direction of 
the precipitate formation reverses. The equation has been examined 
for various concentrations of the jellies (gelatin) which contained 
various quantities of lead nitrate and sodium sulphide, the diffusing 
solutions being ammonia, ferrous sulphate, and copper we 


An Apparent Deviation from Henry’s Law for the System, 
Ammonia—-Water. G. CaLincaERT and F. E. Hvuaains, jun. 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 915—920).—The ratio of the 
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composition of vapour and liquid phase has been determined for 
ammonia—water solutions at the boiling point for concentrations 
from 0°005 g. to 1:250 g. of ammonia per litre. A deviation from 
Henry’s law has been observed which might be attributed to the 
electrolytic dissociation of the ammonia. It has been shown that 
a solution of maximum boiling point must exist for the system 
ammonia—water, the composition of which is 0°000010 g. of ammonia 
per litre, and that the distillation curve of this system must be 
similar to that of hydrochloric acid and hydrobromic acid solutions, 
the only difference being that, on account of the high degree of dis. 
sociation of the acids, the maximum boiling point of their solutions 
corresponds with a much higher concentration than in the system 
ammonia—water where the degree of dissociation is very small. 
J.F.S. 


Piezo-chemical Studies. XVIII. A General Direct Pro- 
cess for the Determination of Solubility at High Pressures. 
Ernst CounEen, D. H. PEEREBOOM VOLLER, and A. L. TH. MoESVELD 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 104, 323—331).—A process is described 
whereby the solubility of solids may be determined at high pressures 
with the same accuracy as is possible at ordinary pressure. The 
method consists in placing a supersaturated solution of the salt 
under investigation in one half of a double pipette, the other half 
being filled with benzene; this is placed in one limb of a steel U-tube 
and the pressure generated in the steel tube as previously described 
(A., 1919, ii, 321). The U-tube is then fixed on an axis horizontally 
in an oil thermostat and given a rocking motion whereby a small 
quantity of mercury rolls backward and forward, producing an 
efficient mixing of the solution. After shaking for about twenty 
hours, the rocking is stopped and the U-tube brought into the 
vertical position, so that the undissolved solid falls to the bottom 
of the lower pipette; the solution is then forced under pressure 
into the upper pipette, which until now had been filled with benzene. 
The pressure is then rapidly reduced to atmospheric and the pipette 
removed. Its contents are weighed and analysed as in ordinary 
determinations. Full manipulative directions are given in the 
paper. The method has been applied to the determination of 
the solubility of thallous sulphate in water at 30° and at pressures 
of 500, 1000, and 1500 atm. The following results are recorded 
in grams per 100 g. of saturated solution: 1 atm., 5°83; 500 atm., 
7°48; 1000 atm., 9°03, and 1500 atm., 10°50,,each value being the 
mean of two very close determinations. The influence of pressure 
on the solubility of thallous sulphate is given by either of the 
equations C=5°831+-0:003377p—0°000000175p2 and C=5°831+ 
0:003295p—0°000000109p". The present experiments show that 
increase in pressure has a considerable influence on solubility (cf. 
Cohen, loc. cit.). J.F.S. 


The Distribution of Solvent between Solutes. VI. The 
Optical Rotation of Solutions of Sugar with Salts. AnrTon 
GRIGOREVITSCH DoroscHEVsKI (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917, 49, 
408—413 ; cf. A., 1913, ii, 1014; 1914, ii, 419, 610; 1916, ii, 121) —The 
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relative densities and optical rotations of solutions containing sugar 
and various salts of alkali and alkaline-earth metals are calculated 
from a formula put forward by the author in his preceding articles, 
and found to agree well with experimental results for dilute solutions. 
It is shown that the theory previously mentioned, as to the distri- 
bution of a solvent between substances dissolved in it, explains 
why the addition of such salts to sugar solutions increases the 
angle of optical rotation to an extent which increases with increasing 
molecular weight of the salt. R. T. 


The Distribution of Solvents between Solutes. V. The 
Specific Gravities and Refractive Indices of Mixed Solutions. 
A. G. DorosueEvski and E. N. Exarrva (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. 
Soc., 1917, 49, 64—76; cf. A., 1915, ii, 408; 1916, ii, 121).— 
The deviations of the conductivities from the calculated additive 
values which are observed on mixing aqueous solutions of two 
electrolytes have been accounted for on the assumption that the 
solvent is divided between these electrolytes in proportion to their 
chemical masses. 

It is now shown that specific gravities and refractive indices of 
mixed solutions obey the same law, and that these properties can 
be readily calculated for a given solution, provided, of course, 
there is no chemical interaction between the dissolved substances, 
The formula used for calculating the density dy of the mixed 
solution is dy= {100(am’d+-a’md’)—aa’(d—d’)(m’ —m) |(am’+-a’m), 
where a and a’ are the weights of the two solutes in 100 g. of mixed 
solution, m and m’ their gram-equivalents, and d and d’ the 
“partial”? densities of their respective solutions. The same 
formula, substituting m», n, and n’ for dy, d, and d’, applies to 
refractive indices. The calculated values are shown to be in good 
agreement with experimental data for a number of mixed solutions 


such as potassium and sodium chlorides, methyl and ethyl alcohols, 
ete. G. A. R. K. 


Eutectic Points in Salt Solutions. Paunt Monpatin Monva 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 1'76, 1313—1316).—An attempt to verify 
experimentally the generalisation of Le Chatelier, that at the 
eutectic point the trigonometrical tangents to the two curves are 
in the ratio of the latent heats of solutions of weights of the two 
substances equal to those present in the saturated solution, showed 
that its validity is approximate. Certain discrepancies observed 
probably correspond with experimental errors. The author has 
used for this work the heats of solution previously determined by 
him (this vol., ii, 295) and his observations extend to the nitrate, 
chloride, and sulphate of potassium, nitrate of sodium, and the 
nitrate and chloride of ammonium. H. J. E. 


The Factors Influencing Compound Formation and Solu- 
bility in Fused Salt Mixtures. James Kenpatt, E. D. CRItTEn- 
pen, and H. K. Mixer (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 963— 
996; cf. Kendall and Booge, A., 1918, ii, 37; Kendall and Gross, 
A., 1922, ii, 33, and Kendall, Davidson, and Adler, A., 1922, ii, 34). 
—The freezing-point curves of fifty binary fused salt mixtures 
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have been investigated and the existence of forty-nine new 
additive compounds has been established. The binary mixtures 
examined were, aluminium bromide with the bromides of lithium, 
sodium, potassium, ammonium, silver, calcium, barium, mag- 
nesium, zinc, cadmium, mercury, thallium, carbon, tin, lead, 
phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, bismuth, chromium, manganese, 
nickel, and iron, respectively ; aluminium chloride with the chlorides 
of lithium, sodium, potassium, ammonium, copper, silver, barium, 
magnesium, mercury, thallium, tin, antimony, chromium, and 
manganese, respectively; and antimony trichloride with the 
chlorides of lithium, sodium, potassium, ammonium, copper, silver, 
barium, tin, and mercury, respectively. The factors effecting 
compound formation in the above systems have been critically 
examined. As in the previous work (loc. cit.), the diversity of the 
constituent radicles of the components has been found to be the 
main influence. Other factors discussed are valency, unsaturation, 
position in the electrode potential series, temperature, internal 
pressure, atomic volume, atomic number, and association. Very 
unusual curves are encountered in the systems sodium bromide- 
aluminium bromide and stannic chloride-antimony trichloride. 
In the former of these, a compound breaks up into two partly 
miscible layers when heated, and its true melting point cannot 
be ascertained. In the latter, an exceedingly small change in the 
temperature of fusion over a wide composition range is induced 
by the existence of a two-liquid layer region just below the freezing- 
point curve. J. F.S. 


Molecular and Crystal Symmetry. T. V. Barker (Nature, 
1923, 111, 632—633; cf. Shearer, this vol., ii, 223; Fedorov, A., 
1913, ii, 305).—A discussion of the Fedorov-Shearer principle of 
the conservation of symmetry. It is pointed out that for the 
expression n/m=p, where n is the “symmetry number”’ of the 
structural unit (the number of identical or enantiomorphously 
related asymmetric parts into which it is subdivisible), m the 
number of molecules it contains, and p the symmetry number of 
each molecule, arbitrary and unanticipated values of p must be 
chosen in order to apply the principle. The case of tartaric acid 
is discussed in detail, and it is suggested that the structure is not 
simply built up of a single space-lattice arrangement, with the 
molecular axes uniting to create the symmetry axis of the crystal, 
but is formed of a pair of molecular lattices, mutually inter- 
penetrating. The second is held to restore the symmetry lost by 
a refusal of the crystal to recognise molecular symmetry; if this 
is so, the Fedorov-Shearer principle is infringed. It is admitted, 
however, that the crystals of tartaric acid are too complicated to 
be of effective use in testing the principle; carbon tetrabromide, 
carbon tetraiodide, hexachloro- and hexabromo-ethane and stannic 
iodide would be preferable. A. A. E. 


Dielectric Constants of Colloidal Solutions. III. J. Errera 
(Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 240-—246).—A continuation of previously 
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published work (A., 1922, ii, 694; this vol., ii, 225). The time 
required for the coagulation of alcosols of mercuric sulphide, 
cupric sulphide, and platinum by the addition of liquids of varying 
dielectric constant has been determined, with the liquids benzene 
(2:26), carbon tetrachloride (2-25), toluene (2-51), isoamyl alcohol 
(5:7), tsobutyl alcohol, (18-6), ethyl alcohol (25), methyl alcohol 
(33), nitrobenzene (35-5), water (81), chlorobenzene (5-5), xylene 
(232), hexane (1-85), acetone (21), chloroform (4-95), and ethyl 
ether (4:36). The figures in brackets are the dielectric constants 
of the liquids. Further experiments with mixtures of the liquids 
named with varying quantities of ethyl alcohol were also carried 
out. The experiments show that the addition of liquids of di- 
electric constant greater than that of the dispersion medium has no 
coagulating influence on the sol. Liquids with a dielectric constant 
smaller than that of the dispersion medium coagulate the sols, 
and in most cases the smaller the dielectric constant the greater is 
the coagulating power of the added liquid. Cupric sulphide alcosol, 
both alone and when mixed with ten times its volume of benzene, 
is shown by migration experiments to be negatively charged. 
Cupric sulphide alcosol on coagulation changes its colour from 
dark brown to an intense olive-green. The dielectric constant 
of colloidal solutions, where solvation has taken place to only a 
slight extent, is the same as that of the dispersion medium. Vanad- 
ium pentoxide sol is, however, exceptional; here the dielectric 
constant is 1280 as against 81, the value of the dispersion medium 
water. The effect in this case is probably connected with the 
well-known optical anisotropy. In certain cases, the dielectric 
constant has an effect on the preparation and swelling of colloidal 


systems. J. F. S. 


Attempt to Formulate a Theory of the Kinetics of the 
Process of the Solution of Colloids. N. P. Pesxov (Kolloid Z., 
1923, 32, 232—-238).—An attempt is made to formulate a mathe- 
matical hypothesis of the kinetics of the solution of colloids. Two 
formulz have been developed from theoretical considerations, and 
these have been tested in connexion with a series of gold sols. These 
expressions have the form K=1/t . 8/mrg0?® . {1 —(1—«)*} /(1—«)2%, 
and K=1/4 . 8/argC?5[q . 2-3 log {1+-¢(1—«)#4/(1+-¢)(1—«)#3}], 
where K is the velocity constant of the solution process, rg the 
radius of the colloidal particles at the commencement of the 
process, 5 the density of the colloid, C the colloid concentration, 
that is, the number of colloidal particles in the unit volume, ¢ the 
time, « the degree of solution at the time ¢, and rg=rg, where r is 
the radius of the molecule. Preliminary experiments showed that 
the kinetics of the solution of colloids is very different from that 
of macro-heterogeneous solutions, and also from that of molecular 
disperse processes. The experiments show, however, that the 
hypothesis put forward represents the actual relationships of the 
process of dissolution of colloids. The process is definitely hetero- 
geneous, and, on account of the smallness of the particles of the 


solid phase and the Brownian movement, it is so modified that 
15* 
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it shows wide divergences from the process observed in the usual 
heterogeneous systems. J. F.S. 


Metal Sols in Non-dissociating Liquids. I. Nickel in 
Toluene and Benzene. Emm Hatscuek and Percy Cyru 
Lzustey THorNE (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 276—284).— 
Details are given of the preparation of very stable sols containing 
1-0484 g. of nickel per litre of sol by decomposing nickel carbony]| 
in mixtures of benzene and toluene containing a small amount 
of caoutchouc as protective colloid. Sols so prepared can be 
concentrated considerably without coagulation by evaporating the 
dispersing medium. In an electric field, the particles of disperse 
phase move to and are deposited on both electrodes. In electric 
fields of different strengths, the amounts deposited on the electrodes 
are proportional to the first or a lower power of the potential 
gradient of the field. It is concluded, therefore, that positively 
and negatively charged particles are originally present in the sol, 
and that the charges do not originate owing to induction. The 
sol is coagulated by liquids, e.g., acetone, which are not solvents 
for the protective colloid, and the coagulum is only very imper- 
fectly peptised again by caoutchouc solvents such as toluene or 
benzene. J. 8. G. T. 


Sensitisation of the Process of Coagulation of Colloids. 
N. P. Prsxov (Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 238—240).—When alcosols 
of arsenic trisulphide, platinum, and carbon are mixed with an 
equal volume of 0-063°% solution of anthracene in ethyl alcohol 
and exposed at the ordinary temperature to the north light, 
coagulation of the sols is complete in six, five, and eight hours, 
respectively, whereas similar mixtures kept in the dark have not 
commenced to coagulate in seventeen days. The author explains 
the action as follows. The anthracene molecule, under the influence 
of light, loses an electron and thereby becomes positively charged. 
The positively charged anthracene molecule is adsorbed by the 
negatively charged colloid, and thereby brings about coagulation. 

J. F. 8. 


Borax Fusions with Gold Particles of Various Sizes and 
their Application to the Proof of von Smoluchowski's Co- 
agulation Theory. A. EnrineHaus and R. WINTGEN (Z. 
physikal. Chem., 1923, 104, 301—314; cf. A., 1917, ii, 297).— 
Borax beads containing various quantities of gold from 0-1% to 
0-0001°% have been prepared by fusing together borax and auric 
chloride at 925° for periods varying from one minute to five 
hundred minutes. The beads show various colours, pale red, rose, 
violet, greyish-blue, mauve, light blue, blue, and deep blue, depend- 
ing on the size of the suspended particles, but the authors were 
unable to produce colourless beads by rapid cooling of the melt, 
as is the case in the preparation of ruby glass. The number of 
particles per c.c. has been determined ultramicroscopically in all 
cases. It is shown that the gold particles increase in number 
with the concentration of gold, but decrease with the time of heating. 
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An increase in the concentration leads to larger particles more 
rapidly than a prolongation of the time of heating. The experi- 
mental results have been examined by means of an equation which 
is obtained by combining Smoluchowski’s equation 3,=vp/(1+¢/7') 
with Einstein’s equation D=H6/N .16xn«, where 3, is the number 
of particles present at the time ¢, vg the number of particles present 
originally, /’ the time of coagulation, which is given by 7'= 
1/4x . DRvg, in which F is the radius of activity, Dis the diffusion 
coefficient, H the gas constant (83-19 10)®, 6 the absolute tem- 
perature (1198°), N the Avogadro number (60-6 x10), » the 
internal friction, and « the radius of the particles. The final 
equation has the form 1/3,=1/rg+(2H@R/3Ny«)t. It is shown 
that the decrease in the number of particles with the time of 
heating is fully in keeping with von Smoluchowski’s hypothesis. 
The gold particles combine together to form larger particles only 
when, in consequence of the Brownian movement, they are so 
close together as to be almost in contact. The results indicate 
that the von Smoluchowski hypothesis, which is true for hydrosols 
at the ordinary temperature, is also valid for fusions at 1000°. 
At 1000°, borax has a viscosity 3-38 at 890°, 13-61; and d1000— 
2-04. J. F. S. 


Adsorption. IV. Charge Reversal of some Colloids. 
N. R. Dar and K. C. Sen (J. Physical Chem., 1923, 27, 376— 
383; cf. this vol., ii, 58).—Freshly precipitated ferric hydroxide, 
when shaken with solutions of arsenious acid, boric acid, meconic 
acid, tartaric acid, and molybdic acid, passes into a negatively 
charged colloid. Transport experiments show that the hydroxides 
of copper, aluminium, chromium, zinc, and cobalt, peptised by 
alkali hydroxides, are negatively charged, due to the adsorption 
of hydroxyl-ions. The ammoniacal solutions of the hydroxides of 
copper, cadmium, zinc, and nickel contain negatively charged 
hydroxides of the respective metals, owing to the adsorption of 
the hydroxyl-ion from ammonium hydroxide. Positively charged 
arsenic sulphide sol may be obtained by the adsorption of thorium- 
ions by the negatively charged sol. In the presence of gelatin, 
as protective colloid, positively charged antimony sulphide sol may 
be obtained, due to the adsorption of thorium-, uranyl-, aluminium-, 
barium-, and hydrogen-ions by the negatively charged sol. A 
reversal of the charge of antimony sulphide sol in the presence of 
gelatin may be brought about by the addition of electrolytes such 
as thorium nitrate, uranium nitrate, potassium alum, barium 
chloride, hydrochloric acid, and ferric chloride. Reversal of the 
charge is primarily due to the amount of adsorption of ions. A 
univalent ion may, if it is highly adsorbed, reverse the sign of the 
charge on a colloid. The blue colour in ammoniacal solutions of 
cupric salts, Fehling’s solution, a solution of cupric hydroxide 
in sodium hydroxide and in mixtures containing alkali, cupric 
salts, and glycerol or sugars, is most likely due to peptised negatively 
charged cupric hydroxide. Ferric hydroxide is found to be a good 
adsorbent for ferric salts. The adsorption of the basic portion 
15*—2 
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from salt solutions by hydrated manganese dioxide probably 
furnishes a reason for the acidity of soil. J. F.S. 


The Question of Colloid Protection. N. P. PesKov (J. Russ, 
Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917, 49, 1—63).—The existing theories dealing 
with the protection and “ astabilisation ’’ of lyophobe colloids are 
reviewed and criticised. The erratic results recorded by a number 
of authors are mostly due to the fact that the solutions used by 
them are too concentrated; also to the fact that the protective 
colloid (gelatin) is not sufficiently free from electrolytes. 

Working with a sol of arsenic trisulphide and specially purified 
gelatin in very dilute solution (A,S, : 0-3, 0-05%; gelatin : 0-04, 
0-02, and 0-004), and using sodium chloride as the coagulating 
agent, the author shows that protection and astabilisation are 
separate and independent processes. Gelatin alone is unable to 
cause coagulation of colloids unless it is used in very concentrated 
solution containing very large particles; it is probable that in this 
case the lyophobe colloid is adsorbed by the large gelatin particles 
and these are then precipitated (Menz, A., 1909, i, 343). The 
protective action of gelatin is probably due to the formation of 
a film of gelatin particles around the particles of the lyophobe 
colloid, thus preventing their coalescence, in accordance with the 
view first put forward by Zsigmondy in 1901 (cf. ‘* Kolloidchemie,” 
Leipzig, 1922) and Freundlich (‘‘ Capillarchemie,”’ Leipzig, 1909). 

Billiter’s electrical theory of ‘“ astabilisation ” (A., 1904, ii, 18; 
1905, ii, 305) is shown to be untenable for a number of reasons 
but chiefly because it presupposes that the particles of the lyophobe 
and the protective colloid must have opposite electrical charges, 
which is not always the case. It is suggested that the pheno- 
menon is due to the interaction of the protective colloid with 
the traces of stabilisers always present in the particles of the 
lyophobe, either by the formation of a new system in which the 
stabiliser is partly adsorbed by the gelatin and thus removed from 
the lyophobe; or, conversely, by the precipitating action of the 
stabiliser on the gelatin which diminishes the concentration of the 
latter. It appears possible, however, that, concurrently with this 
main factor, the neutralisation of the electrical charges of the 
lyophobe particles by ions of an electrolyte may be accelerated 
by the adsorption of the latter by the protective colloid. 

G. A. R. K. 


The Question of Colloid Protection. The Phenomenon 
of ‘‘ Reverse ’’ Protection. Nrixko.ar Perrovirscu Prskov and 
V. V. Tretiaxov (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917—-1918, 49, 
547—566; cf. preceding abstract).—Colloidal solutions of albumin 
purified by prolonged dialysis are readily coagulated on heating, 
although the presence of even minute quantities of electrolytes 
prevents coagulation (Pauli, A., 1907, i, 803; 1909, i, 618; 1913, 
ii, 558) ; these therefore act as “‘ stabilisers.”” Now the phenomenon 
of “‘ astabilisation ’’ of lyophobe colloids by the addition of small 


quantities of a lyophile colloid (gelatin) was explained by one of 
the authors (preceding abstract) by the transference of the 
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“ stabiliser ’’ to the particles of the lyophile colloid. It would 
therefore be expected that an unstable albumin solution might be 
able to acquire the required stabiliser on mixing with a colloidal 
solution of a lyophobe substance, by depriving the particles of 
the latter of the stabiliser adsorbed by them. This was found 
to be the case, and hydrosols of gold, silver, platinum, stannic 
acid, and ferric hydroxide were found to protect the albumin 
solution from heat coagulation, although they were very carefully 
freed from electrolytes. It is an interesting fact that such a pro- 
tected solution was coagulated if, after boiling and cooling, it was 
subjected to dialysis. This is taken to indicate that, although no 
coagulation occurs on boiling the protected solution, the albumin 
undergoes some chemical change, and is no longer able to retain 
the stabilising substances; this is confirmed by the fact that 
coagulation is also caused by adding some fresh albumin solution 
to the boiled protected solution; the loosely held stabiliser is 
removed by the fresh albumin. The phenomenon of reverse pro- 
tection is also shown to occur in solutions of gelatin, which can be 
made temporarily resistant to the coagulating action of tannic acid 
by the addition of metallic sols. G. A. R. K. 


Protective Colloids. V. The Seed of Plantago psyllium, 
L., as Protective Colloid. II. Colloidal Selenium. A. 
GuTBIER, J. Huser, and P. Eckert (Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 255— 
262; cf. A., 1916, ii, 556).—Very stable solutions of colloidal 
selenium may be prepared by reducing selenium dioxide in the 
presence of the chloroform-water extract of the seeds of Plantago 
psyllium, L., by hydrazine hydrate at the ordinary temperature. 
Systems coloured yellow, yellowish-red, vermilion, blood-red, and 
bluish-red can be obtained, but if the faintest blue flickering is 
observed in the sols, coagulation follows almost immediately. 
Evaporation of the colloidal solutions gives reversible residues 
containing up to 65% of selenium. J. F.S. 


Protective Colloids. V. Seeds of Plantago psyllium, L., 
as Protective Colloid. III. Colloidal Tellurium. K. Gurt- 
BIER, J. HuspER, and P. Eckert (Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 329—330; 
cf. preceding abstract)—The extract of the seeds of Plantago 
psyllium, L., has been examined as a protective colloid for colloidal 
tellurium. It is shown that highly dialysed sols of tellurium 
prepared by the action of hydrazine hydrate on telluric acid in the 
presence of the extract are extremely stable, but the amount of 
the protective colloid ought not to exceed 0:3%. The colloidal 
tellurium prepared under the above-named conditions is negatively 
charged. Concentration of the sol solutions furnishes solid residues 
containing up to 30% of tellurium, but these are completely irre- 
versible except in those cases where the tellurium concentration 
is very small. J. F.S. 


Protective Colloids. III. Gum Tragacanth as Protective 
Colloid. II. Colloidal Silver. A. GuTsrerR and W. WiTERICH 
(Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 331—333; cf. ibid., 1916, 18, 145).—Silver 
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nitrate may be reduced to colloidal silver by suspensions of gum 
tragacanth in ammoniacal solutions, the colloidal system being 
coloured various shades of brown. On keeping, the solutions 
become coated with a thin silver mirror and deposit a brown reversi- 
ble precipitate. The colloidal system is not very stable toward 
electrolytes; 0-1N-ammonium chloride produces complete coagul- 
ation in twenty-four hours. Evaporation gives reversible residues 
which contain up to 79-24% of silver. J. F.S. 


Flame as an Example of a Stationary Disperse System. 
P. P. von Wetmarn (Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 253—255).—A theoretical 
note in which flame is discussed as a disperse system. J.F.S. 


Determination of the Distribution of Size of Particles in 
Disperse Systems. THe SvEDBERG and HERMAN RINDE (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 943—954).—The principles for the 
determination of the distribution of size of particles in a disperse 
system are discussed, and an improved form of Odén’s method 
(A., 1916, ii, 301) is described. This makes use of a self-recording 
sedimentation balance, which permits of the recording of quantities 
as small as 0-02 g. with an accuracy of 0-00001 g. This method 
depends on the compensation of the increasing weight of sediment 
by means of an electric current passing through a coil acting on an 
iron cylinder, recorded on a sensitive recording milliammeter. The 
compensation apparatus works automatically by means of a system 
of relays and a drum resistance rotated by a motor. From the 


relation between time and current, the sedimentation curve can be | 
found, and from this curve the distribution curve can be calculated. | 


To illustrate the process, the sedimentation and distribution curves 
of a mercury hydrosol and a gold hydrosol have been determined 
and are given in the paper. A method is described for determining 


the distribution of size of particles, depending on the variation of | 
concentration with height in a sedimenting system. As an example, | 
a gold hydrosol was studied, the concentration at different heights | 
being measured by means of the light absorption. The theory | 
for the development of an analogous method depending on the use 


of centrifugal force has been discussed. J. F.S. 


The Validity of the Partition Law in the Equilibrium 
between Mixed Crystals and their Solutions. G. MryeEr (Rec. 
trav. chim., 1923, 42, 301—316)—A study of the potassium 
chromate—potassium sulphate—water, lead chloride—lead bromide- 
water and p-dichlorobenzene—p-dibromobenzene—water systems 
shows that in the two former cases the partition law probably 
holds, and in the latter it can be demonstrated with certainty. 
The lack of agreement of the author’s observations in the latter 
case with those of Wiirfel (Thesis, Marburg, 1896) is ascribed to 
the non-attainment of equilibrium in that worker’s experiments. 
The validity of the results obtained is dependent on the assumption 
that the substances used have the same molecular constitution in 
solution as in the solid phase. H. J. E. 
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Two Cases of Binary Eutectic Cycles. Atmxzr MicHato- 
yitscH VASILIEV (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917, 49, 428—431).— 
Flavitski’s rule (A., 1906, ii, 152) for cycles of three binary fusion 
diagrams is shown to hold for the systems antimony chloride- 
a-nitronaphthalene, and antimony chloride—$-chloronaphthalene. 
In both these systems, compound formation occurs, but it is also 


possible to realise the unstable eutectic points of the components. 
Each system may therefore be regarded as being composed of three 
systems, e.g., antimony chloride-compound, compound—«-nitro- 
naphthalene, and «-nitronaphthalene—-antimony chloride. R. T. 


The Probable Composition of the Eutectics of some Volatile 
Substances. ALEXEI M. Vasiiev (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 
1917, 49, 482—441).—Flavitski’s rule (A., 1906, ii, 152) is applied 
to sixteen binary systems of volatile components, namely, methyl 
ether and methyl alcohol with sulphur dioxide, hydrogen chloride, 
methyl chloride, carbon dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, and ammonia ; 
methyl alcohol with water; hydrogen chloride with methyl chloride 
and sulphur dioxide; and ammonia with water (Baume and co- 
workers, A., 1914, ii, 446, 635, 636). The compositions of the 
eutectic mixtures calculated on the above rule in most cases agree 
within 6 mol.% with those obtained by Baume and his collaborators, 

R. T. 


Rhythmic Precipitation Processes. K. Norsoom (Kolloid 
Z., 1923, 32, 247—-252).—The author describes a new method for 
the production of Liesegang rings which allows the formation of 
the rings being followed microscopically. Observations are made 
which, in the author’s opinion, supports Ostwald’s hypothesis of 
the formation of rhythmic precipitates, namely, that the precipi- 
tates are due to a metastable boundary of the supersaturated solution 
(‘‘ Lehrbuch allg. Chemie,’ 1899, Il, 2, 778). J. F.S. 


Rhythmic Banded Films of Precipitates on the Surface of 
Liquids. I. A. JanEeK (Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 252—253).—A 
banded film precipitate may be prepared by pouring a solution of 
1-0 g. of gelatin and 0-21 g. of potassium dichromate in 30 c.c. of 
water on to a glass plate so that a thin filmisformed. Thisis allowed 


| to solidify and then a small crystal of silver nitrate is placed on the 


film and moistened with a drop of water. Bands 0-08—0-15 mm. 
broad are produced. J. F.S. 


Action of Heat on the Formation of Precipitates in Jellies. 
R. Ep. Lizseaane (Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 263—264).—Hatschek 
has shown (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 99, 496) that light has a 
marked influence in the rhythmic precipitation of lead acetate by 
potassium dichromate. The author now shows that when silver 
nitrate is allowed to diffuse into dialysed gelatin solutions in the 
dark a marked turbidity is produced, but when the turbidity is 
exposed to electric light for an hour and then preserved in the 
dark for twenty-four hours it is found to have disappeared. This 
is not due, as the experiment would appear to indicate, to the 
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effect of light, but to the fact that the lighted room was 10° warmer 
than the dark room. J. FS. 


The Propagation of the Explosion-Wave. I. Hydrogen 
and Carbon Monoxide Mixtures. Harotp Bary Drxon and 
. Nort Stantey Watts (T., 1923, 123, 1025—1037). 


The Combustion of Complex Gaseous Mixtures. II. 
Mixtures of Carbon Monoxide and Hydrogen with Air. 
Wu114amM Payman and RicHaRD VERNON WHEELER (T., 1923, 
123, 1251—1259). 


The So-called Pre-pressure Intervalin Gaseous Explosions, 
JoHN Davip Moraan (T., 1923, 123, 1304—1308). 


The Energy of Activation in Heterogeneous Gas Reactions 
with Relation to the Thermal Decomposition of Formic Acid 
Vapour. Cyrit Norman HINSHELWOOD and Bryan Toprey 
(T., 1923, 123, 1014—1025). 


The Velocity of Reaction in Mixed Solvents. V. a. The 
Velocity of Formation of Quaternary Ammonium Salts. 
b. The Study of an Intramolecular Change. Joun Dexter, 
HamittTon McCompigz, and HaroLtp ARCHIBALD SCARBOROUGH 
(T., 1923, 123, 1229—1241). 


The Speed of Chemical Reaction through a Solid. C. D. 
Niven (Chem. News, 1923, 126, 183—186).—Making the assump- 
tions that the time taken to complete the chemical reaction within 
a small area in the solid is proportional to the distance of the area 
from the surface, inversely proportional to the average width of 
passage, and proportional to the amount of chemical reagent 
required, calculations are made for the relative speeds of penetration 
into cylinders, and spheres of varying dimensions, and these checked 
by experimental measurements on the speed of penetration of 
casein by formaldehyde. In view of the difficulties in arriving 
at the exact end-point, the agreement between theory and experi- 
mental is satisfactory. W. E. G. 


The Mode of Reaction of Highly Insoluble or Undissociated 
Salts. Brnyamin S. NEUHAUSEN (Science, 1923, 57, 26).—In 
support of Haber’s contention (A., 1904, ii, 607, 808) that moie- 
cules and complex ions take part in reactions between highly 
insoluble or slightly dissociated substances, attention is directed 
to the rapid dissolution of mercuric sulphide by a solution of iodine 
in aqueous potassium iodide and to the precipitation of mercuric 
sulphide by addition of sodium sulphide to a solution containing 
the mercuricyanide-ion. In the latter case, precipitation takes 
place rapidly in a solution through which, it may be calculated, 
one mercury-ion flashes at minimum intervals of ten seconds 
(cf. Smith, A., 1922, ii, 626). A. A. E. 


Hydration of Meta- and Pyro-phosphoric Acids. LxroproLp 
PrssEx (Monaish., 1923, 43, 601—614).—The velocity of hydration 
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of metaphosphoric acid in aqueous solution is increased by addition 
of hydrochloric acid, the velocity being roughly proportional to 
the hydrion concentration. The velocity constant in half the 
experiments increased with time, probably owing to the presence 
of polymerised metaphosphoric acids. Pyrophosphoric acid is not 
formed as an intermediate compound in this process. As stated 
by Sabatier (A., 1888, 404; 1889, 671), the conversion of sodium 
metaphosphate into orthophosphate is accelerated by adding excess 
of alkali, in rough proportion, to the excess added. 

The hydration of pyrophosphoric acid, which may be prepared 
in a few days from the lead salt (cf. Giran, A., 1903, ii, 139), is 
also accelerated by adding hydrion, the effect again being only 
roughly proportional to the concentration of the latter, however. 
The rate of hydration is smaller than in the case of the meta-acid 
(cf. Montemartini and Egidi, A., 1902, ii, 451). Mixtures of pyro- 
acid and hydrochloric acid show an abnormally low electrical 
conductivity, probably owing to the formation of a feebly dissoci- 
ating compound between the two acids. 

Sodium pyrophosphate does not change into the ortho-salt 


during six months in aqueous solution at 25°, even in the presence 
of alkali. EK. E. T. 


Mechanism of Catalytic Reactions. Decomposition of 
Hydrogen Peroxide by Metallic Oxides. J. Ciarens (Bull. 
Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 280—293).—A study was made of the 
catalytic decomposition of hydrogen peroxide in the presence of 
metallic oxides or hydrated oxides precipitated in the peroxide 
solution by the addition of sodium hydroxide to the corresponding 
metallic salt. Under these conditions, the decomposition was 
essentially a physical phenomenon, depending primarily on the 
physical state of the catalyst. The possibility of a chemical type 
of catalysis was excluded by reason of the fact that the decomposi- 
tion was retarded or altogether inhibited when the metallic oxide 
was in colloidal or actual solution. Thus in the case of manganese, 
a colloidal manganese dioxide is first formed, and exactly coincident 
with its flocculation there is a considerable increase in the velocity 
of the peroxide decomposition. Conversely, in the case of lead, 
the peroxide precipitated by the addition of the first few drops of 
sodium hydroxide to a mixture of hydrogen peroxide and a solution 
of a lead salt, causes a decomposition which ceases on the addition 
of a further quantity of sodium hydroxide sufficient to redissolve 
the whole of the precipitated lead peroxide. The stabilisation of 
hydrogen peroxide by acids is thus apparently due to their solvent 
action on traces of metallic oxides which would otherwise cause 
slow decomposition. The decomposition of hydrogen peroxide being 
the result of its adsorption by the catalyst, and the amount adsorbed 
being a variable fraction of the total quantity present, the reaction 
only becomes unimolecular at the limit at which all that present 
is adsorbed. The activity of the catalyst does not depend only 
on its mass and physical state, but also on the concentration of the 
hydrogen peroxide on which it acts. F. M. 
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The Contact Action of Charcoal in Reactions of Oxidation. 
Antoni GricorEvicH DoroscHEvsKI and G. 8. Paviov (J. Russ. 
Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917, 49, 169—175).—Sulphur is mixed with 
birch or sugar charcoal containing a little sodium carbonate, and 
the mixture heated at 100°. Moist air is then passed over it for 
some time, and the mixture is analysed for sulphuric acid, the 
yields of which were variable, and small in quantity. Charcoal 
is saturated with hydrogen sulphide, aqueous sodium carbonate 
is added, the hydrogen sulphide removed, and the charcoal carefully 
dried. Examination of the product shows that a certain amount 
of the hydrogen sulphide has decomposed, liberating sulphur, the 
sulphur content being such that from 1 g. of the mixture 0-5376 g. 
of barium sulphate could be obtained. A portion of the mixture 
is then treated as before, and it is found that after thirty hours 
no further oxidation takes place, and that 0-1296 g. of barium 
sulphate can be obtained per | g. of mixture. This amount corre- 
sponds with the production of an amount of sulphuric acid just 
sufficient to neutralise the alkali present, and if more of the latter 
is added, and the process repeated, further sulphur can be oxidised. 
Birch or sugar charcoal is shown to be a quite efficient catalyst 
for the oxidation of sulphur dioxide to sulphur trioxide. R. T. 


Influence of Temperature, Pressure, and Supporting 
Material for the Catalyst on the Adsorption of Gases by 
Nickel. ALFRED WiL1AM GAUGER and Hueu 8. Taytor WJ. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 920—928).—The adsorption of hydrogen 
by nickel has been investigated at various temperatures between 
25° and 305°, with the nickel supported on diatomaceous earth, 
diatomite brick, or entirely unsupported. Adsorption isotherms 
of hydrogen on nickel have been constructed, using nitrogen as 
reference gas. A definite saturation capacity of nickel for hydrogen 
exists which depends on the temperature. From the variation 
of the saturation pressure with temperature, the heat of adsorption 
of hydrogen on nickel has been calculated to be approximately 
2,500 cal. Other methods of calculation give a value of 12,000 cal. 
The effect of using an inert material for catalyst support has been 
found to increase greatly the adsorptive capacity per gram of nickel 
and to yield a catalyst which will withstand much more severe 
heat treatment without diminution of its adsorbing power. 

J. F.S. 


Velocity of Catalytic Reactions. J. Zatxinp (Z. physikal. 
Chem., 1923, 104, 177—191).—The rate of reaction between hydrogen 
and solutions of fe-dimethyl-Ay-butinene-fe-diol, ««55-tetraphenyl- 
butinene-«é-diol, yf-dimethy]-A®-octinene-y{-diol, and phenylacetyl- 
ene in ethyl alcohol has been measured in the presence of either 
palladium or platinum black at the ordinary temperature. The 
results show that the addition of hydrogen by acetylene derivatives 
does not in general follow the equation for a reaction of the first 
order and that the mechanism of the reaction is complicated as 
in the case of reactions catalysed by biological catalysts. In both 
cases, the formation of an intermediate product must be assumed, 
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which may be a definite compound or an adsorption complex. 
Probably in heterogeneous catalysis an adsorption constitutes the 
first stage and this is followed by the formation of an unstable 
chemical compound; otherwise it would be difficult to understand 
why the hydrogenation of different types of acetylene derivatives 
takes place so differently. The chemical nature of the catalyst 
lays an important réle in the reaction, palladium having a markedy 
different action from platinum. J. F.S. 


Problem of Negative Catalysis. I. Huan 8. Tayzor (J. 
Physical Chem., 1923, 27, 322—341).—A theoretical paper in which 
a new hypothesis of negative catalysis is proposed to supplement 
the hypotheses hitherto held to explain the mechanism of special 
eases. The present hypothesis accounts for the inhibitory power 
of the negative catalyst by assuming an interaction between one 
of the reacting substances and the inhibitor, with the formation 
of a molecular compound, as an alternative to reaction between 
two or more of the reacting substances. The extent of the inhibition 
is determined by the degree and the velocity of compound formation. 
It is shown that the inhibitory power of water and the alkali sul- 
phates in the decomposition of oxalic acid in solutions of sulphuric 
acid, that of water in various reactions in sulphuric acid and acetone 
solutions, and that of a large number of organic and inorganic 
compounds of widely varying character in the inhibition of autoxid- 
ation processes, can be readily explained on the basis of the present 
hypothesis. The experimental evidence obtained in all these cases 
is readily explained by the hypothesis, and various predictions 
have been made on this basis which have already been to some 
extent verified. The whole subject of negative catalysis is discussed, 
and many references to the literature of the subject are included 
in the paper. J. F.S. 


Change of Properties of Substances on Drying. II. HEr- 
BERT BRERETON BAKER (T., 1923, 123, 1223—1224). 


A Static or Dynamic Atom? Norman R. CAMPBELL (Nature, 
1923, 111, 569).—It is pointed out that if the sharing of an electron 
means the sharing of an orbit, compounds being formed when 
some of the electronic orbits surround both nuclei, the Lewis— 
Langmuir theory can be expressed in terms of Bohr’s conceptions, 
although the question whether such shared orbits are possible is 
one for the quantum theory to decide. A. A. E. 


The Spectrum of the Semi-circular Helium Model. H. O. 
Newsoutt (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 1085—1087)—A theo- 
retical examination of the Langmuir model of the helium atom 
(cf. A., 1921, ii, 656). Since the ordinary Sommerfeld-Wilson 
quantum condition when applied to this model gives a negative 
value for the ionisation potential, Langmuir suggested that the 
maximum angular momentum of a single electron be set equal 
to h/2x, and deduced a value for the ionisation potential which 
agreed with the experimental value. This quantum condition is 
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shown to lead to a spectrum for the helium atom which does not 
agree with that of any known series. W. E. G. 


The Crossed-orbit Model of Helium, its Ionisation 
Potential and Lyman Series. L. SmrBerstEin (Nature, 1923, 
111, 567).—Mathematical. The ionisation potential is calculated 
for Bohr’s model to be 24°35 volts, in close agreement with Lyman’s 
latest observed value, 24°5 volts. A formula has been developed 
which, regardless of its significance or deduction, gives the correct 
ionisation potential: for a number of simple rational values of 
—cos i. A. A. E. 


The Dimensions of Atomic Nuclei, and the «-, H*, §-, and 
y-Rays. Maximitiian Cami~tco NEUBERGER (Ann. Physik, 1923, 
70, 139—152).—A theoretical paper in which the upper and lower 
limits for the radii of the atomic nuclei are calculated. From the 
ranges of H* rays (Rutherford and Chadwick, A., 1921, ii, 293), 
and the ranges of «- and {-rays of radioactive elements, deductions 
are made with regard to the nuclear dimensions of all the elements. 
The radioactive isotopes possess widely different nuclear radii, 
and, on the other hand, elements with different atomic numbers 
give almost identical values for the lower limit of the radius of 
the nucleus. Periodic changes in the atomic dimensions of the 
elements in the radium, actinium, and thorium families are found 
as the atomic number decreases. Thus from uranium I to radium-A 
a decrease in the radius takes place, followed by a large increase 
at radium-C, a rapid fall at radium-C’, and finally a rise to radium-F. 
This periodicity shows little resemblance to the periodic course of 
the atomic volume curve of these elements. W. E. G. 


An Explanation of the Theory of the Rotation of the Atomic 
Nucleus. I. HeErspert Henstock (Chem. News, 1923, 126, 
262—266).—The theory advanced in a previous paper is further 
elaborated (cf. this vol., ii, 233). Some of the edges of the cubic 
atom of the Lewis-Langmuir theory will be negatively and some 
positively charged. Union between atoms will take place through 
juxtaposition of oppositely charged edges. This will lead to 
opposite orientation of the nuclei of adjacent atoms, resulting in 
alternate polarity. Double and treble bonds between carbon atoms 
are considered. E. H. R. 


Experiments with a Model to Illustrate the Combination 
of Two Atoms consisting of Magnetons round a Positive 
Nucleus. A. P. Laurie (Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin., 1923, 43, 72— 
84).—A mechanical model designed to investigate the probable 
behaviour and disposition of magnetons in a magnetic field is 
described. The arrangements of magnetons and nucleus in mole- 
cules of oxygen, water, marsh gas, acetylene, ethylene, ethane, 
benzene, and carbon chain compounds are detailed, and it is 
suggested that chemical combination consists, in the first place, of 
addition. Thus in the combination of hydrogen and oxygen to 
form water, two molecules of hydrogen attach themselves to a 
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molecule of oxygen by means of secondary valencies to form H,O,, 
which tends to cleave into two groups H,O, this rearrangement 
reducing the total electrostatic and magnetic potential energy of 
the system. J.8. G. T. 


The Quantum Theory and Isotopes. J. W. NICHOLSON 
(Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 801—817).—A theoretical paper dealing 
with the quantum theory of spectra and atomic structure. Since 
the energy of an atom is independent of the system of co-ordinates 
used in its calculation, the pendulum paths of the electrons should 
yield the same values as those from other orbits. The energy of a 
hydrogen atom in which the electron is traversing a pendulum 
path about the nucleus is shown to be given by W=2n?metv?/n?h?. 
It is suggested that in the nucleus an interpenetration of the electric 
charges may possibly occur. A double mesh structure of the ether 
would admit of this possibility, so that two strain systems in the 
same region would not annihilate each other and might pass through 
each other. Assuming that the quantising relation can be applied 
to the nucleus, it is shown that the possible hydrogen isotope, the 
“inverted Bohr model” of Lenz, in which two nuclei rotate sym- 
metrically around an electron, has a spectrum which shows detect- 
able differences from the ordinary hydrogen spectrum. The 
differences between the spectra of the lithium isotopes should be 
much smaller than those found recently by McLennan and ascribed 
to these isotopes. The effect for lead is comparable with that 
already known to occur. From a study of the structure of ionised 
helium, it is considered that the hypothesis of nuclei made entirely 
of hydrogen is unsound. W. E. G. 


The Separation of Elements and Isotopes by Diffusion. 
Ernst MurMANN (Oesterr. Chem. Ztg., 1923, 26, 14—15).—The 
diffusion method has been applied to uranium, chlorine, and lithium, 
and in no case was any separation effected, although the same 
method was successful when employed in the separation of nickel 
from cobalt. Several attempts were made to isolate the isotopes 
of uranium by diffusion, fractionation, and precipitation. Thus 
it was precipitated many hundreds of times as tetroxide, crystallised, 
and fractionally precipitated in the form of its double salts, and 
uranyl nitrate was fractionated by a diffusion process. Sodium 
and lithium chlorides were also subjected to diffusion processes, 
but in no case was any separation observed within the experimental 
error of the analyses. It is considered that ionic mobility is de- 
pendent only on the atomic volume, and not on the atomic weight. 
This provides an explanation of the differences between the behaviour 
of mixtures of elements and of isotopes during diffusion processes. 


E. G. 


Valency. Witiiam R. Fietpine (Chem. News, 1923, 126, 
177—180, 193—197, 209—214, 226—229)—A discussion of the 
variability of valency. The effect of temperature on polymerisation 
and on valency is considered in detail. W. E. G. 
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Supposed Relationships between Atomic Constants and 
the Valency Number of the Atoms. WattErR HtcxeEL (Z, 
physikal. Chem., 1923, 104, 262—268)—A theoretical paper in 
which the author shows that the relationship between atomic 
constants and the physical properties (heat of combustion, mole- 
cular volume, molecular refraction, molecular cohesion, and other 
additive properties) as put forward by Le Bas (P., 1907, 22, 322; 
A., 1918, ii, 667), Traube (A., 1907, i, 145; ii, 205), and Walden 
(A., 1909, ii, 119) are without meaning. They do not follow from 
the experimental data, but are due to the use of an inexact method 
of calculation. It is shown that the function 9=additive mole- 
cular property/sum of the valencies is generally, within wide limits, 
almost independent of the numerical relationships of the atomic 
constants of the particular property, just as it is almost independent 
of the chemical nature of the compound. If ¢ should prove to be 
rigidly constant, then it would follow that the atomic constants are 
proportional to the valency number, but an approximate constancy 
of ¢ does not allow of any definite conclusion being drawn, not even 
the statement of an approximate rule. Consequently, the relation- 
ships, quoted in the literature, between atomic volume, atomic 
refraction, and atomic cohesion, on the one hand, and the valency 
number, on the other, which are based entirely on an approximately 
constant value of 9, do not in reality exist. J.F.S. 


Other Factors Influencing Co-ordination. T. Martin Lowry 
(Chemistry and Industry, 1923, 42, 412—415).—In continuation of 
previous work (this vol., ii, 313), the author considers the transfer 
of electric charges and ring formation, respectively, as influencing 
co-ordination. The sharing of electrons between atoms which 
accompanies co-ordination causes a transfer from the radicles to 
the metal, and these latter components also become united by 
covalencies. The effects are illustrated by reference to methy]l- 
ethylaniline oxide, the chloroplatinates, the cobaltammines, and 
the metallic carbonyls. Co-ordination can be effected, often under 
very adverse conditions, by making the co-ordinated groups part 
of a conjugated system. A conjugated ring-system containing 
three positively-charged and three negatively-charged atoms, as in 
benzene, is particularly favourable to co-ordination. 


J.S. G. T. 


Apparatus for the Measurement of the Rate of Flow of 
Gases. V. ARKADIEV (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1918, 50, 
210—220).—An apparatus for measuring the rate of flow of gases, 
for which the name rheometer is proposed, is described. The gas 
is made to pass through a narrow tube, the ends of which are in 
connexion with the limbs of a manometer. The difference of 
pressure recorded in the manometer is then a measure of the speed 
at which the gas passes through the tube. Instead of this tube, a 
diaphragm pierced with a small aperture may be used. An arrange- 
ment is also described for regulating the rate of flow of gases, this 
consisting of a diaphragm provided with an aperture, the rate of 
flow being proportional, with any given pressure, to the diameter 
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of the aperture. A rheometer constructed on a different principle 
is described, for use with higher velocities, in which the velocity of 
the gas is proportional to the height to which a small ebonite floater 
in a glass tube can be raised by it. Such an apparatus may also 
be used for the measurement of quantities of gases, by passing 
them at a known speed, for a definite interval of time, through a 
tube of known diameter, and its possible use in reactions involving 
gaseous combination is pointed out. R. T 


An Apparatus for Continuous Extraction with Boiling 
Solvents. O. P. A. H. Scuaap (Pharm. Weekblad, 1923, 60, 
375—376).—A slight modification of the apparatus used for extrac- 
tion with boiling chloroform (A., 1922, ii, 797) to render it safe for 
use with low-boiling, inflammable solvents. B.'s Bes 


Chemistry in Medieval Islam. E. J. Hoimyarp (Chemistry 
and Industry, 1923, 42, 387—390).—In emphasising the importance 
of more detailed study of the Arabic chemical manuscripts, the 
author briefly discusses the position of certain individuals, and 
maintains that the first successful efforts to place chemistry on a 


scientific basis and apply scientific method originated in Islam. 
A. A. E. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Active Hydrogen by the Action of an Acid on a 
Metal. A. C. Gruss (Nature, 1923, 111, 600; cf. Wendt and 
Landauer, A., 1920, ii, 425).—Active hydrogen can be readily 
detected even in presence of moisture by direct combination with 
nitrogen to yield ammonia. When hydrochloric or sulphuric acid 
is dropped on to magnesium suspended so as to avoid immersion, 
and the hydrogen rapidly evolved is passed through a glass-wool 
plug, its activity is demonstrated by the formation of ammonia 
with pure nitrogen. It is concluded that the activity is not due 
to ions or to atomic gas. Langmuir (A., 1912, ii, 1162) has shown 
that monatomic hydrogen does not react with nitrogen to form 
ammonia, yet if nitrogen is allowed to impinge on the surface of 
magnesium at which evolution of hydrogen is taking place, a 
maximum quantity of ammonia is formed. Moreover, slow evolu- 
tion of hydrogen, with subsequent passage through glass wool 
and admixture with nitrogen, does not result in the production of 
ammonia. The life of the active gas, about two minutes, is in 
agreement with that of triatomic hydrogen formed by other methods. 
The results are considered to substantiate the view of Wendt and 
Landauer (A., 1922, ii, 369) that triatomic hydrogen should be 
produced wherever atomic hydrogen is evolved. A. A. E. 


Active Hydrogen by Electrolysis. A. C. Gruss (Nature, 
1923, 1411, 671).—By using a method corresponding with that for 
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the electrolytic production of ozone, namely, by electrolysis of a 
solution of sulphuric acid with a high current density at the cathode, 
active hydrogen is produced, and will combine with pure nitrogen 
to form ammonia. The ozone form of hydrogen is also produced 
by the electrolysis of a solution of potassium hydroxide, when a 
high cathode current density is employed. A. A. E. 


The Aération of Quiescent Columns of Distilled Water and 
of Solutions of Sodium Chloride. W. E. ApEnery, A. G. G, 
LEonaRD, and A. RicHarpson (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 835— 
845).—The aération of water under natural conditions is effected 
by mixing of the exposed layer with the unexposed portions of 
the water to depths of at least 10 feet. The mixing is brought 
about by the downward “ streaming ” of the constantly changing 
layer of water exposed to the air. This process is more rapid in 
salt than in fresh water. The rate of “streaming ” is dependent 
on the rate of cooling and concentration of the surface layers, 
which is brought about by evaporation, and is more rapid at tem- 
peratures above 10° than below it. A 1% solution of sodium 
chloride gives the optimum conditions for the streaming # ey 

. E. G. 


The Formation of Hydrogen Peroxide during the Com- 
bustion of Hydrogen. Max Hauser (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 888— 
894).—The combustion of hydrogen in oxygen has been shown to 
be a termolecular reaction in accordance with the equation 2H,+0,= 
2H,0, which occurs mainly at the walls of the containing vessel, 
but evidence has also been adduced (cf. von Wartenberg and 
Sieg, A., 1921, ii, 107) that hydrogen peroxide is intermediately 
produced and that changes represented by the appended equations 
take place: H,+0,—H,0, .H,O,=H,0+40, . H,+30,=H,0. 
Attempts are now described to catalyse the first reaction to such 
an extent that it occurs at temperatures below that at which 
rapid decomposition of hydrogen peroxide sets in, and also to 
effect the reaction in such a manner that the products are very 
rapidly cooled and thus shielded from speedy decomposition. The 
results, however, are negative. 

Inexplosive mixtures of hydrogen and oxygen containing a large 
excess of one or other gas are passed over porous earthenware 
impregnated with platinum, palladium, silver, copper, iron, cobalt, 
or nickel at temperatures varying between 100° and 500°. Copper 
or iron-wire gauze, glass fragments, or glass wool are also suitable 
catalyst carriers, but asbestos, platinised or palladised asbestos, 
pumice, or aluminium powder causes immediate decomposition of 
hydrogen peroxide. Combustion of the hydrogen occurs invari- 
ably, but the presence of hydrogen peroxide in the condensates 
could not be detected in any instance by means of titanic acid with 
which a concentration of 0:°00001% H,O, can be readily detected. 
It appears probable that the contact agent catalyses both the 
formation and decomposition of hydrogen peroxide (cf. Hofmann, 
A., 1922, ii, 490). 

In a second series of experiments, the rapid heating and cooling 
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of the mixture of gases are effected by its momentary adiabatic 
compression in a steel cylinder containing a small quantity of 
water. Partial combustion invariably occurs, but the presence 
of hydrogen peroxide in the water could not be detected in any 
instance. The supposition that the heating is sufficiently prolonged 
to cause the decomposition of any hydrogen peroxide which is 
produced is not in accord with the known properties of the sub- 
stance, and under these conditions it appears probable that the 
formation of water is a true termolecular change. 

Repetition of the experiments of von Wartenberg and Sieg on 
the passage of mixtures of hydrogen and oxygen through a “ hot- 
cold ” tube (loc. cit.) have confirmed the results of these workers 
and shown that the yields of hydrogen peroxide are not appreciably 
affected by change in the chemical nature of the walls of the tube. 
The effect of the introduction of quartz, copper gauze, platinum 
foil, and silver foil into the tube is described, but does not appear 
to be simply explicable. The comparatively large production of 
hydrogen peroxide in the “‘ hot-cold ” tube is due to the catalytic 
action of the glowing wall; the high temperature of the latter 
involves a low adsorptive power, and the hydrogen peroxide is 
therefore shielded from immediate reduction unless the hydrogen 
is in great excess. H. 


The Solubility of Chlorine in Water. V. ArKapreEv (J. Russ. 
Phys. Chem. Soc., 1918, 50, 205—209).—The solubility of chlorine 
at various temperatures and pressures is calculated from a formula 
deduced by Jakovkin (ibid., 1900, 32, 673), namely, x=r-+7:94 
Vkr(1-+-et/c)?, where x is the ratio of the concentration, in milli- 
moles per litre, of chlorine in the water to that in the atmosphere, 
r the ratio of unhydrolysed to total chlorine in the water, k the 
hydrolysis constant for chlorine in water, w the coefficient of ex- 
pansion of chlorine, =0-00371, ¢ the temperature, and c the volume 
concentration of chlorine in the atmosphere. The values thus 


obtained agree satisfactorily with those obtained experimentally. 
R. T. 


Solubility of Selenium in Alkali Hydroxides. G. CALcaGni 
(Gazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 114—119; cf. A., 1921, ii, 195)—Powdered 
selenium dissolves readily in the cold in 66% sodium or potassium 
hydroxide solution, more slowly in saturated barium hydroxide 
solution on a boiling water-bath, and only slowly and in very 
small proportion in ammonia solution (d0°888). The solutions 
thus obtained contain selenides, selenites, and, possibly, a com- 
pound analogous to the thiosulphate, formed by the action of 
atmospheric oxygen on the selenides; it may be, also, that a small 
part of the selenium is present as such in the solutions. The 
reactions taking place are gradual and highly complicated, the 
first products consisting of selenides, which subsequently undergo 
transformation into polyselenides and selenites. The solutions 
formed are at first brown, but are gradually decolorised by the 
combined action of the oxygen and carbon dioxide of the air. 


T. BP 
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Preparation of Hydrazine by Raschig’s Method. Rercrnatp 
ARTHUR JOYNER (T., 1923, 123, 1114—1121). 


Reactions of Chlorites with Salts of Hydrazine and of 
Hydroxylamine. Giorcio Renato Levi (Gazzetta, 1923, 53, 
i, 105—108).—Treatment of a solution of freshly prepared alkali 
chlorite with commercial hydrazine hydrate results in immediate 
liberation of nitrogen and gradual heating of the liquid, whereas 
if pure hydrazine hydrate is used neither evolution of gas nor heating 
is observed. The decomposition is thus accelerated by the presence 
of extraneous substances, and in neutral boiling solution proceeds 
quantitatively according to the equation N,H,,2HCI-}NaClo,= 
N,+NaCl+-2H,O+2HCIl. The decomposition is slower in alkaline 
solution, and is accelerated by traces of iron or copper salt. 

Hydrazine chlorite, N,H,,HC1O,, obtained as white crystals by 
the reaction (N,H,).,H,5O,+ Ba(ClO,),=BaSO,+2N,H,,HCIO,, in- 
flames spontaneously when dry. 

The reaction of hydroxylamine hydrochloride (1 mol.) with a 
neutral solution of a chlorite (1 mol.), expressed by the equation 
NH,°0OH,HCI+ NaClO,=NaCl+Cl+NO0O+2H,0, occurs rapidly and 
with development of a considerable amount of heat. With excess 
of the hydroxylamine salt, however, the reaction takes place in 
accordance with the equation 2NH,*OH,HCI+ NaClO,=NaCl+ 
N,0O+3H,0+2HCI. po ee 


The Preparation of Hydrazine Sulphate and Sodium 
Azide. B. P. Orevxin, V. G. CHLopin, and I. I. Tscuerniary 
(J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917, 49, 82—87).—The authors give 
full details for the preparation of hydrazine sulphate by Raschig’s 
method (A., 1908, ii, 1029), and of sodium azide by Thiele’s method 
(A., 1908, ii, 940). The hydrazine hydrate for the latter process 
is prepared by means of alcoholic sodium hydroxide instead of b 
the sodium methoxide used by Thiele. G. A. R. K. 


The Discovery of Red Phosphorus. R. WinpeER.LIcH (Chem. 
Zig., 1923, 47, 297).—In the year 1813, Vogel published a paper 
on the action of sunlight on phosphorus (Schweigger’s J., 1813, 
7, 95—121), and stated that the red powder formed was insoluble 
in carbon disulphide. Many years later, Berzelius (Ann. Phys. 
Chem., 1843, 59, 77) investigated the formation and properties of red 
phosphorus, and recognised that it was an allotropic modification 
of the element. Schrétter (Denkschr. K. Akad. Wiss. Wien Math. 
Naturw. Klasse, 1850, 1, 1—12) used carbon disulphide for the 
separation of red phosphorus from yellow phosphorus, claiming 
that he was the first to effect the separation by this means. 

W. P.S. 


The Valency of Boron. J. Bérsmkren (Proc. K. Akad. 
Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1923, 26, 97—111).—It has been shown by 
Hermans (this vol., i, 557) that pyrocatecholboric acid, which is a 
considerably stronger acid than boric acid, must in all probability 
contain quinquevalent boron. This new type of boron compound 
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can readily be explained by, and lends considerable support to, 
the Lewis-Langmuir theory of valency. The quinquevalency of 
boron in these compounds is explained on the same lines as that 
of the ammonium compounds, but whereas the nitrogen atom 
has to lose an electron in order to become quinquevalent, thereby 
becoming an electropositive ion, the boron atom has to gain an 
electron, forming an electronegative ion. The oldest known type 
of compound in which boron is to be regarded as quinquevalent 
is the type HBF,. In boron fluoride, BF3, the outer electron 
shell of the boron atom contains six electrons, shared in pairs with 
the fluorine atom. When combining with another molecule of 
hydrogen fluoride, the boron atom completes its octet by sharing 
with the new fluorine atom one of the electrons of the latter and a 
hydrogen electron. By taking the hydrogen electron, however, 
it forms the negative ion, BF,’, and the positiveion, H*. It follows 
that when boron is functioning as a quinquevalent atom four of 
its valencies are non-polar and the fifth polar, as in the case of 
nitrogen. 

Boron can also function as a quadrivalent element. This is 
accomplished when a normal boron compound such as BF combines 
with a molecule containing two available 
electrons in the outer shell of one of its atoms, 
for instance, ammonia. Thus the stable com- 
pound, BF,,NH,, can be formulated as in the 
annexed diagram, in which the boron atom 
appears truly quadrivalent, as does the 
nitrogen. 

The constitution of the strongly acid compounds formed by boric 
acid with organic hydroxy-compounds containing favourably 
situated hydroxyl groups can be explained in a similar way. Some 
of these are not known as free acids, but only as salts of a metal 
such as potassium, which readily cedes an electron. Their formation 
is favoured when the organic residue has an acidic character. Thus 
in pyrocatecholboric acid the four oxygen atoms of the two 
pyrocatechol residues are bound to the boron atom each by two 
electrons. This can only take place when one electron is ceded 
by a hydrogen or metal atom. The resulting complex acid must 
therefore be a mono-basic acid. 

The unsaturated character of boric acid as a derivative of tervalent 
boron leads to the formation of stronger poly-boric acids, which 
must be derivatives of quinquevalent boron. Borax has the 
formula I and potassium pentaborate, KB;O,, probably the formula 


OC 


O—B—O 
OBO OBO 
OB 0 Bo oBo> B<oBo 
Na O—B—O Na K 
(I.) (II.) 


II. In nitrogen boride, BN, which is an extraordinarily infusible, 
stable substance, it may be supposed that continuous polymeris- 
ation of the simple BN molecules has taken place, so that each 
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element is in effect quadrivalent as in the compound NH;,,BF, 
discussed above. The structure of the compound would then be 
similar to that of carbonin the diamond. The valency here becomes 
identical with Werner’s co-ordination value as expressed, for in. 
stance, in the formula [BF,]H. A few other compounds of boron, 
including the hydrides, are discussed. E. H. 


Boron Hydrides. VI. The Simplest Boron Hydrides. 
ALFRED Stock and Ernst Kuss (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 789—808) — 
An extension of previous work (A., 1915, ii, 340, and earlier 
abstracts). The decomposition of the so-called magnesium boride 
by acids has been re-examined with the help of much larger quan. 
tities of material. The isolation and characterisation of the various 
boron hydrides are greatly complicated by the presence of silicon 
hydrides, which cannot be completely avoided, as it has not been 
found possible to obtain magnesium completely free from silicon, 
which is largely converted by acids into silicon hydrides whereas, 
even under the most favourable conditions, boron hydrides are 
only produced in extremely small amount. On the other hand, 
the use of the authors’ vacuum process and the substitution of 
fractional condensation for fractional distillation have greatly 
facilitated the investigations. Tetraborane and diborane have 
been examined in greater detail. A product to which the com. 
position B,H,, was previously assigned provisionally is shown to 
be a mixture of B,H jo, B;H,, BgH49, and silicon hydrides. 

The decomposition of “magnesium boride” by hydrochloric 
acid is most advantageously effected by gradually adding it to an 
excess of the acid at 40—50° (the latter temperature must not be 
exceeded). The necessary apparatus for the automatic addition 
is fully figured and described in the original. The gas is washed 
with water, dried successively with calcium chloride and phos- 
phoric oxide, and condensed in two vessels cooled with liquid air. 
The separation and purification of the components of the mixture 
thus obtained are chiefly effected by fractional condensation. Boron 
hydrides more volatile than tetraborane do not appear to be formed. 
Diborane is not present in the crude gas; monoborane and triborane 
could not be detected even in traces. 

The following individual hydrides are described. Tetraborane, 
B,H,, has m. p. —120°0° (—119°7°), d70°59, d 50°56. Its 
vapour tension has been measured at the following temperatures : 
—113°2°, 0:2 mm.; —107°9°, 0-4 mm.; —98°0°, 0°8 mm.; —91°'1°, 
1:0 mm.; —86°3°, 1°99 mm.; —77°8°, 3:2 mm.; —75'1°, 4:0 mm.; 
—72°3°, 50 mm.; —70°2°, 59 mm.; —66°0°, 85 mm.; —63:2°, 
10°8 mm.; —57°4°, 16°7 mm.; —53°3°, 22°2 mm.; —52°2°, 24:2 
mm.; —46°7°, 34:4 mm.; —43°8°, 41°4 mm.; —39°2°, 55 mm.; 
—36°8°, 64 mm.; —33°7°, 76 mm.; —28°7°, 101 mm.; —27°5°, 
108-5 mm.; —21°4°;150mm.; —16°1°, 188 mm.; —10°6°, 247 mm. ; 
—6°5°, 295 mm.; —2°0°, 369 mm.; 0°, 388 mm.; +4°9°, 469 mm. ; 
+10°0°, 572 mm.; +15°1°, 697 mm.; +17°6°, 755 mm. Even 
when highly purified, tetraborane decomposes fairly rapidly at the 
atmospheric temperature into hydrogen, diborane, and a number 
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of less volatile hydrides. The hydrogen which is thus liberated 
js an extremely powerful reducing agent which converts disilane 
and the higher hydrides of silicon into monosilane. Tetraborane 
and ethane yield hydrogen, diborane, the hydride B;H,, and a 
pale yellow, crystalline substance containing boron, carbon, and 
hydrogen. 

The analysis of tetraborane and the other hydrides is effected 
by thermal decomposition into boron and hydrogen. The volume 
of the latter is measured. The boron is estimated by direct weigh- 
ing and also titrimetrically after oxidation to boric acid. The 
necessary apparatus is figured and described. 

Diborane, B,H,, obtained by heating tetraborane in a sealed 
tube, is very stable in the absence of moisture and grease. It has 
m. p. —165°5°, tensions, 6°0 mm./—148°3°, 11°3 mm. 1. /— 144°8", 
203 mm./— 139° 0°, 30°7 mm./—134°9°, 48 mm./—130°5°, 52 mm./ 

—129°5°, 83 mm. »| 1245", 122 mm./—119°9°, 187 mm. "/—115-2°, 
272 mm. hes 109°2°, 361 mm./—104°5°, 521 mm. /—99°3°, 608 mm./ 
—96°4°, 637 mm. /— 95°5°, 701 mm./—93°8°, 748 mm./—92°75 
d4120°44. Diborane does not appear to undergo dissociation at any 
temperature between —24° and +155°. Diborane reacts with 
hydrogen bromide in the presence of aluminium bromide at 80— 
90° to give hydrogen and monobromodiborane; the latter is, 
however, very unstable and becomes converted largely into boron 
tribromide and diborane : 6B,H;Br=2BBr,+5B,Hg. 

The hydride, B;Hg, is present in small quantity in the higher 
boiling fractions of the “‘ crude condensate,’ but its isolation from 
this source is extremely difficult and it is more readily obtained 
in the homogeneous condition from the products of the decom- 
position of tetraborane at 100°. It is a colourless, mobile, not 
highly refractive liquid with an extremely unpleasant odour; it 
is the noxious component of the crude boron hydrides. It is 
slowly decomposed by water, but otherwise fairly stable. It has 
m. p. —46°9°, tensions, 4°8 mm./—41°3°, 7°4 mm./—35°6°, 12 mm./ 
—28°9°, 15:1 mm./—25°1°, 21:1 mm./—20°0°, 28°5 mm./—14°9°, 
37°83 mm./—9°9°, 49°0 mm./—5°0°, 65 mm./0°, 84 mm./+6°0°, 
111 mm./+11:2°, 131 mm./+15°1°, d°0°61. It is slowly hydro- 
lysed by water at 90° into hydrogen and boric acid: B;H,+15H,0= 
5H,BO,+12H,. 

The hy ydride, B,Hyo, is isolated from the crude condensate. It 
is a colourless, moderately highly refractive liquid which is less 
mobile and not so unpleasant in odour as the other boron hydrides. 
It has m. p. —65°1°, tension 7°2 mm./0°, d°0°70. It is slowly 
hydrolysed by water at 90° into boric acid and hydrogen. It 
slowly decomposes when preserved in daylight at the atmospheric 
temperature, giving small quantities of hydrogen and diborane 
and mainly a yellow, crystalline solid of the possible composition 
By gHyg. 

“The thermal decomposition of diborane at 300° gives mainly 
boron and hydrogen. At lower temperatures (100—200°) and higher 
pressures, other products, chiefly B,)>H,,, and further solid hydrides, 
are also formed. 'Tetraborane is converted at 100° into diborane, 
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B;H,, and other substances; at 300°, it yields mainly boron and 
hydrogen. The hydride, B,H,, is much more stable than tetra. 
borane at 300°, and is only partly decomposed into boron and 
hydrogen. Under similar conditions the hydride, B,H49, also 
suffers decomposition less readily than tetraborane. 

Diborane does not resemble disilane in its action towards sodium 
amalgam, which causes condensations which have not been in. 
vestigated completely. Similar reactions appear to take place 
with tetraborane. 

Diborane and tetraborane react readily with ammonia to form 
liquid and solid products. They do not appear to have any action 
on acetylene when cold, but if the mixtures are heated at 100° 
or rapidly compressed an explosive change occurs accompanied 
by the separation of a solid, brown substance. If the mixtures 
are warmed gently, aromatic condensation products are formed 
which evolve hydrogen when treated with water. H. W. 


The Melting and Working Properties of Boric Oxide 
Glasses with Special Reference to the Sodium Borosilicates. 
VioLtetT DimsBLeBy, F. W. HopxIn, M. Parkin, and W. E.S. Turner 
(J. Soc. Glass Tech., 1923, 7, 57—72).—Three series of sodium 
borosilicate glasses were prepared containing, respectively, 20, 10, 
and 5% of sodium oxide. In the first series, the amount of boric 


oxide was varied between 0 and 45%, in the second between 15 | 


and 50%, and in the third between 20 and 45%. In every case, 
homogeneous glasses were obtained with no evidence of segregation. 
High proportions of boric oxide give unstable glasses. Those with 
more than 40% B,O, in the first and second series or more than 
35% B,O, in the third series quickly developed a white film, the 
most readily disintegrated being those containing the smallest 
proportion of sodium oxide. Melting and refining proceed more 
rapidly with increasing proportion of boric oxide, but the fluxing 
action of borax or boric oxide is not so great as that of sodium 
carbonate. The rate of change of viscosity with temperature 
increases rapidly with increasing boric oxide concentration. The 
glasses of the first and second series showed no devitrification when 
worked. E. H. R. . 


The Influence of Boric Oxide on the Annealing Temperature 
of Borosilicate Glasses. S. EncuisH and W. E. S. Turner 
(J. Soc. Glass Tech., 1923, 7, 73—76).—In the case of sodium 
borosilicate glasses containing 20% of sodium oxide, as the propor- 
tion of boric oxide increases from 0 to 46% the annealing temper- 
ature rises steadily from 505° to a maximum of 570° at about 16— 
17% B,O;, and then falls gradually to about 521°. In the case 
of glasses containing 10% of sodium oxide, the annealing temper- 
ature falls steadily from 597° with 12°45% B,O, to 495° with 
46:07% B,O;. It is probable, however, that had glasses in this 
series been obtainable with 0-12% B,O,, a maximum annealing 
temperature would have been found in the neighbourhood of 
12% B,Os. E. H. R. 
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Active Charcoal. I. Nature of the Activity. Orro Rurr 
[with SusANNE Mua@pan, Ernst HouLFELD, and Fritz FEricEr] 
(Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 225—232).—The authors describe a number 
of experiments designed to ascertain the cause of the activity of 
certain varieties of charcoal in the adsorption of gases and liquids. 
Charcoal prepared from ashless filter-paper, coconut, and wood 
were investigated with respect of their activity in connexion with the 
temperature of formation, ash content, and the nature of the ash. 
As the result of the experiments, it is shown that the activity of 
charcoal is due to the atoms and atom groups of foreign materials 
bound to the surface of the charcoal. These atoms are the cause 
of the specific properties of active charcoal, and they are character- 
ised by the firmness of their linking to the carbon atoms on the 
surface. Other atoms can also attach themselves to the surface, 
but these are easily replaced by others and are not firmly bound. 
With every change in the nature of the surface of the charcoal 
the adsorptive properties are markedly changed. J. F.S. 


The Molecular Complexity of Graphite at High Temper- 
atures. A. Jountaux (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 260— 
267).—It has already been shown by numerous investigators that 
the higher the temperature at which carbon is liberated by the 
decomposition of its compounds, the greater the percentage of 
graphite which it contains, until, at about 3500°, the temperature 
of sublimation of carbon, the product consists of pure graphite, 
and, further, all varieties of amorphous carbon are converted into 
graphite at the temperature of the electric arc. The system amor- 
phous carbon-graphite therefore behaves as an univariant system, 
with a position of equilibrium corresponding with each temperature. 
On cooling the system, a false equilibrium may be attained, and 
the physical constants determined at low temperatures will be 
those of mixtures in proportions varying according to the tem- 
perature at which the carbon was prepared, but at high temperatures 
(above 3000°) the constants are those of graphite, and the specific 
heat, for example, is in accord with Dulong and Petit’s law. The 
above considerations justify the result obtained in the determin- 
ation of the molecular weight of graphite from cryoscopic observ- 
ations on solutions of carbon in iron and cobalt, J7, the molecular 
weight, being given by the formula 0°027'/L(c/p,—o)o, where T is the 
absolute temperature and L the latent heat of fusion of the solvent. 
At the temperatures in question, about 1500°, WZ was 15-4 in the 
one case and 15:1 in the other, values in fair agreement with that 
obtained from the specific heat of graphite at that temperature 
and Dulong and Petit’s law, namely, 14°5. The graphite molecule 
at these and higher temperatures would therefore appear to be 
monatomic at least when in solution in the metal. 7... 25. ae 


Preparation of Thiocarbonyl Chloride. Remo Der Fazi 
(Gazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 175—176).—Although the action of iron on 
thiocarbonyl tetrachloride may result in the formation of ferrous 
chloride and carbon tetrachloride (cf. Frankland, Garner, Challenger, 
and Webster, A., 1920, ii, 753), under special conditions it proceeds 
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in accordance with the equation CCl,*SCl+Fe=FeCl,+CSCl,; 
when certain catalysts are used, a yield of 80% of thiocarbony]l 
chloride is obtainable. T. H. P. 


Revision of the Atomic Weight of Silicon. The Analysis 
of Silicon Tetrachloride and Tetrabromide. G. P. Baxtzr, 
P. F. WEATHERILL, and E. W. Scripture, jun. (Proc. Amer. Acad. 
Arts Sci., 1923, 58, 245—268; cf. A., 1920, ii, 487).—Consistent 
results, agreeing to about one part in two thousand, yield a value 
of 28-063. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Silicon Hydrides. XIV. Trichloro- and Tetrachloro- 
monosilanes, SiHCl, and SiCl, Atrrep Stock and Frizp. 
RICH ZEIDLER (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 986—997).—Trichloromono. 
silane has been prepared from technical copper silicide and hydrogen 
chloride at 300° and purified by fractional distillation and con- 
densation in the authors’ vacuum apparatus. The isolation of 
the pure compound is very tedious, since the main impurities, 
hydrogen chloride and silicon tetrachloride, are very obstinately 
retained and the former appears to be continuously produced 
probably owing to the slight but unavoidable water content of 
the glass. The pure material has m. p. —126°6° or —126°4°, 
d® 1-35, tensions 0°7 mm./—85:0°, 1°3 mm./—80°1°, 1°9 mm./—75:0°, 
2°8 mm./—70°1°, 4:1 mm./—65:2°, 6°0 mm./—60°5°, 9°4 mm. /—54:2°, 
13-0 mm./—50°0°, 19°0 mm./—44°9°, 25°3 mm./—40°2°, 34°9 mm./ 
—35°5°, 45°5 mm./—30°5°, 60°5 mm./—25°3°, 80 mm./—20°3°, 
104 mm./—15°2°, 132 mm./—10°5°, 167 mm./—5°9°, 218 mm./0°, 
275 mm./+5°4°, 338 mm./10°5°, 412 mm./15°3°, 501 mm./20:2°, 
598 mm./25°0°, 717 mm./30°1°, 765 mm./32°0°, b. p. 31°8°/760 mm. 
Trichloromonosilane is remarkably stable towards heat, but at 
900° suffers almost quantitative decomposition into silicon, hydro- 
gen, hydrogen chloride, silicon tetrachloride, and a trace of liquid 
less volatile than the latter. It is not affected by aluminium 
chloride at 175°. It reacts readily with sodium amalgam, obviously 
in accordance with the scheme SiHCl,+3Na —> 3NaCl-+ (SiH),, 
since volatile compounds are not produced in appreciable amount. 
It reacts with ammonia in the gaseous phase under diminished 
pressure, and at the atmospheric temperature in accordance with 
the equation 2SiHCl,+9NH,=[SiH(NH)],NH+6NH,Cl. The 
same products are obtained when the components are successively 
condensed in the same vessel by means of liquid air, and the 
mixture is slowly warmed. If the product is gradually heated, 
the imide becomes decomposed, mainly in accordance with the 
scheme [NH‘SiH],NH —> 2SiHN+NH,, and at about 250° the 
ammonium chloride commences to sublime. A quantitative 
separation of the two compounds cannot, however, be effected 
in this manner. The action of hydrogen chloride on the com- 
pound [NH‘SiH],NH, proceeds mainly according to the scheme 
[NH‘SiH],NH+9HCl=2SiHCl,+3NH,Cl, but is accompanied by 
difficultly explicable side changes. 

Even at low temperatures, silicon tetrachloride does not appear 
to react with more than seven molecular proportions of ammonia 
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in accordance with the equation SiCl,+7NH,=—Si(NH,)..NH-+ 
4NH,Cl. The amide-imide is quantitatively converted when 
warmed to 0° or the atmospheric temperature into the di-imide, 
Si(NH),. When the mixture of the latter with ammonium chloride 
is treated with hydrogen chloride, it is transformed into silicon 
tetrachloride and ammonium chloride, Si(NH),4+6HCl=SiCl,+ 
2NH,Cl. 

Trichloromonosilane is immediately decomposed by an excess 
of water into solid, non-volatile, polymerised dioxodisiloxane, 
[SiH(O)],O (silicoformic anhydride), which has been isolated in 
the homogeneous condition and is then remarkably stable towards 
water. In the gaseous condition, the chloro-compound only 
reacts slowly with a deficiency of water vapour, without giving 
any indication of the formation of products intermediate between 
it and dioxodisiloxane. Attempts to isolate the latter in a less 
highly polymerised form by decomposing trichloromonosilane in 
the presence of benzene were unsuccessful. It gives indications 
of its ability to form salts in the absence of water. 

The halogenated monosilanes appear to react uniformly with 
water and ammonia. Monochlorosilane yields the substances 
(SiH,).0 and (SiH,),N, which are unimolecular and volatile. The 
dichloro-compound gives the products SiH,O and SiH,:NH, which 
can be preserved for a short time in the volatile form with low 
molecular weight, but rapidly become associated to non-volatile 
polymerides. The trichloro-derivative gives the derivatives 
(SiOH}],0 and [NH:SiH],NH, which do not occur in volatile 
modifications of low molecular weight, whereas silicon tetrachloride 
yields Si(OH),O and Si(NH,).-NH, which are only known in the 
associated condition; the latter substances readily lose water and 
ammonia, respectively, and pass into silicon dioxide and di-imide. 


H. W. 


Positive-ray Analysis of Potassium, Calcium, and Zinc. 
A. J. DempstTER (Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 631—638; cf. A., 1921, 
ii, 402; 1922, ii, 417)—The charge deflected by a constant mag- 
netic field through a fixed slit into a Faraday cylinder is measured 
as a function of the voltage accelerating the rays, and curves 
showing maxima corresponding with the various isotopes are 
plotted. Aston’s results for potassium (39, 41) were confirmed ; 
calcium has isotopes at 40 and 44, and zinc at 64, 66, 68, and 70. 
In the cases of potassium and calcium, the ratios of the intensities 
give average atomic weights in good agreement with the accepted 
values. When accurate and trustworthy results for the relative 
proportions of all the isotopes of an element are available, com- 
parison of the calculated and observed atomic weights will give 
a measure of the packing effect, or divergence of the atomic weights 
of the isotopes from integral values. A. A. E. 


Precision Measurements of Crystals of the Alkali Halides. 
WueeverR P. Davey (Physical Rev., 1923, [ii], 21, 1483—161).— 
By the use of Hull’s powder method, the X-ray diffraction patterns 
of the alkali halides have been compared with that of sodium 
VOL. CXXIV. ii. 16 
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chloride. The following measurements of the side of the unit 
cube in each case, that of sodium chloride being assumed to be 
2814 A., are given; the figures within brackets represent the 
crystal densities, computed from the X-ray data, assuming that 
of sodium chloride to be 2°163. Lithium fluoride, ‘2-007 +0°004 A. 
(2°646-+-0°016); chloride, 2°566+0°003 (2° 069-10: 006); bromide, 
2°745-+0-003 (3°463 40-010) ; iodide, 3°537 +0°005 (2°494-+.0-015). 
Sodium fluoride, 2°310-+-0°002 (2°809-+-0°008); bromide, 2°968+ 
0°003 (3°246-+-0°010); iodide, 3°231-+-0°003 (3°665-++0°011). Potass- 
ium fluoride, 2°664-+-0°003 (2°534-+-0°008); chloride, 3°138-+-0-003 
(1°990-++0°006); bromide, 3:285+-0°003 (2°768+0°008); iodide, 
3°525-+0°004 (3°125-+-0°009). Rubidium fluoride, 3°663-+-0-004 
(3°504-40°010); chloride, 3°267-+-0-003 (2°859-40-009); bromide, 
3°418+-0°003 (3°415-+-0°010); iodide, 3°655+-0°004 (3°557 +-0°011). 
Cesium fluoride, 3°004-+-0°003 (4°617--0°014); chloride, 4°118+ 
0°004 (3°973--0°012); bromide, 4°287 +-0°004 (4°453 +-0°013) ; iodide, 
4°558+0°005 (4°523+0°014). There is general, although not 
complete, agreement with densities determined by other methods. 
A. A. E. 


The Structure of Halogen Salts Based on their Com- 
pressibility. Ipa Woopwarp (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 882— 
895).—A theoretical paper in which calculations, based on Thomson’s 
hypothesis (cf. A., 1922, ii, 252, 355), are made of the compres- 
sibilities of the cubic crystals, the chlorides, bromides, and iodides 
of sodium and potassium, and the chloride and bromide of silver. 
The following values were obtained: NaCl, 4:139; NaBr, 5:099; 
Nal, 6990; KCl, 5-061; KBr, 6351; KI, 8°660; AgCl, 2°30 
AgBr, 2°68x10-*. These are in good agreement with the experi- 
mental values of Richard and Jones. In addition, the specific 
photoelectric effect and the specific inductive capacity for the 
sodium and potassium salts have been calculated from the atomic 
diameters given by W. L. Bragg (cf. A., 1920, ii, 537). The 
calculated values of K, as far as there are experimental data, are 
seen to lie between the extreme observed values. W. E. G. 


The Solubility of Potassium Carbonate in Water. P. P. 
Ruscov (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1918, 50, 220—224).—The 
discrepancies between solubility curves for potassium carbonate, 
as obtained by Ozanne, by Poggiale (1843), by Gerlach (1862), 
and by Mulder (Scheikund. Verhandel, 1864, 96) are pointed out, 
and the solubility of potassium carbonate in water at 16°5° and 
at 19°5° found to agree with the corresponding values obtained by 
Mulder. R. T. 


The Crystalline Structure of Sodium Bromate and Sodium 
Chlorate. N. H. Kotxmerer, J. M. Bryvort, and A. Karssen 
(Z. Physik, 1923, 14, 291—295).—The relative intensities of the lines 
in the X-ray spectrum of sodium bromate, obtained by reflection in 
various planes of the crystal, as determined and.calculated by the 
authors (A., 1921, ii, 200) and by Vegard (this vol., ii, 162) are 
compared, and it is concluded that the authors’ values of the 
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parameters of the crystal are the more accurate. It is pointed 
out that the crystalline structure of sodium bromate and sodium 
chlorate, as determined by Dickenson and Goodhue (A., 1922, 
ii, 145), agrees with the structure found by the authors and by - 
Vegard, and that the values of the crystalline parameters deduced 
therefrom are in close agreement with the values obtained by the 
present authors. J. 8. G. T. 


Fluorophosphate and Fluorovanadate of Sodium Extracted 
from Bauxite. Travers (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 297— 
306).—The octahedral crystals deposited on cooling a sodium 
hydroxide extract of bauxite after separation of the aluminium 
are composed of an isomorphous mixture in varying proportions 
of a double fluoride and phosphate, and a double fluoride and 
vanadate of sodium, having the composition 2Na,P0,,NaF,19H,O 
and 2Na,VO,,NaF, 19H,0, respectively. The crystals are usually 
mixed with traces of prismatic crystals of Na,CO,,10H,O. Using 
a 2°5°% solution of sodium hydroxide free from carbonate for the 
extraction, the crystals contained 76% of the fluorophosphate, 
22:2% of the fluorovanadate, and 1°5% of carbonate. The pro- 
portion of the fluorovanadate increases somewhat as the con- 
centration of the hydroxide is increased, and diminishes owing to 
hydrolysis if weaker hydroxide solution or water is employed in 
the preparation. The fluorophosphates and fluorovanadate are 
not complex salts, but double salts which are dissociated in solution 
into their constituents, at least in the neighbourhood of 100°, as 
on seeding a hot saturated solution with sodium phosphate or 
vanadate prisms are first formed, which are progressively trans- 
formed into octahedra of the double salt as the solution cools. 


G. F. M. 


The Acid Borates of Sodium. I. F. Ponomarev (J. Russ. 
Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917, 49, 229—240).—The difficulty of obtain- 
ing the higher borates in a crystalline form is overcome by 
heating strongly one end of a long platinum boat containing 
mixtures of borax and boric oxide, so that, in some part of the 
mass, cooling conditions must be favourable for the formation of 
crystalline nuclei. In this way, the fusion diagram for the system 
borax—boric oxide is constructed, and the melting points of the 
compounds formed are determined. The fusion diagram indicates 
the formation of two hitherto unknown compounds, with a 
composition corresponding with Na,O,3B,0,, m. p. 694°, and 
Na,O,4B,0,, m. p. 783°, capable of forming mixed crystals with 
eac other, and with boric oxide. Pure crystalline boric oxide was 
not obtained, although crystals containing only 3% of sodium oxide 
separated from the 90% boric oxide mixture. BR. Z. 


Constitution of Per-salts, more especially of Percarbonates 
and Perborates. M. Le Bianc and R. ZeLtumann (Z. Elektro- 
chem., 1923, 29, 179—187,.192—198).—The literature of the pre- 
paration of percarbonates and perborates is briefly reviewed and 

16—2 
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an investigation of the conditions determining the electrolytic 
preparation of sodium percarbonate by the electrolysis of solutions 
of sodium carbonate detailed. A platinum wire anode and a 
nickel wire cathode were employed. Experiments were made at 
0° and 15°. The results indicate that the percentage yield, cal- 
culated from the current employed, fell off with time and was less 
for an anode- or cathode-current density of 32 amperes per sq. 
dem. than for 22 amperes per sq. dem. A maximum initial per- 
centage efficiency equal to 74°% was obtained by the electrolysis 
at 0° of a solution containing 60 g. of sodium carbonate per litre, 
employing a current density of 22 amperes per sq. dem. of anode 
or cathode surface. The percentage efficiency of the process fell 
to 40% after two hours’ electrolysis. The efficiency is initially 
reduced owing to the presence of sodium hydrogen carbonate, and 
during the electrolysis carbon dioxide is displaced from the latter 
by hydrogen peroxide. The increased efficiency of production of 
sodium perborate by the electrolysis of a solution of borax, due to 
the addition of sodium hydrogen carbonate to the electrolyte, 
as observed by Arndt and Hantge (A., 1922, ii, 569), is attributable 
mainly to the decreased solubility of the perborate in the resulting 
solution.. By a modification of the process due to Wolffenstein and 
Peltner (A., 1908, ii, 180), the per-salts Na,C,O, and NaHCO, 
were prepared of a greater purity than those obtained by the 
latter. The salt, Na,C,O,, is hydrolysed in the same manner as 
persulphates and perphosphates, with production of NaHCO,. It 
is shown that all methods of preparation of sodium perborate are 
based on the reaction NaBO,+H,0,=Na[BO,,H,0,]. This last 
compound is termed a y-perborate. Sodium perborate may be 
te in accordance with the equation NaOOH+H,BO,= 
NaBO,+2H,0. Potassium y-perborate is prepared by adding 
3% hydrogen peroxide solution to a dilute solution of potass- 
ium metaborate. The constitution and classification of per-salts 
are discussed. Amongst percarbonates, NaHCO, and Na,C,0, 
are true percarbonates. The composition of the compound 
Na,CO,,14H,O, corresponds really with the formula 
Na,CO;,$H,0,,3H,0, 

whilst the compound Na,CO, prepared by Wolffenstein and Peltner 
is really a mixture of NaQOH and NaHCOQ,. Potassium perborate, 
2KBO,,H,O, prepared by von Girsewald and Wolokitinn (A., 1909, 
ii, 312) is a true per-salt. J. 8. G. T. 


The Acid Reaction of Ammonium Salts to Litmus. Cam. 
GuuET (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1923, 32, 178—179).—The observ- 
ation of Reichard (A., 1904, ii, 30) that blue litmus paper, when 
moistened by the solution of an ammonium salt and allowed to 
dry in air, turns red is confirmed. His explanation of oxidation 
fails, as the same phenomenon occurs in an atmosphere of hydrogen. 
The author shows that the reddening is due to dissociation of the 
ammonium salt with subsequent volatilisation of ammonia in 
presence of the blue potassium salt derived from litmus with which 
the paper is coloured. . H. J. E, 
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The Sulphides of Ammonium. Joun SmeatH THomas and 
RicHaRD Wii11amM Ripine (T., 1923, 123, 1181—1189). 


Calcium Iodide. Tomozé Mizutani (Japan. Pat. 40944) —. 
Calcium iodide is prepared from calcium chloride and an alkali 
iodide by mixing their saturated alcoholic solutions in the ratio of 
1:2 mols. The whole process should be carried out in the absence 
of air. The sodium or potassium chloride first precipitated is 
filtered off, and the mother-liquor is concentrated in a vacuum and 
placed in the dark. About 10 g. of calcium iodide are produced 
from 20 g. of hydrated calcium chloride. K. K. 


The Dehydration of Gypsum. PIERRE JoLiBois and PIERRE 
LEFEBVRE (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1317—1320; cf. van’t Hoff, 
Armstrong, Hinrichsen, Weigert, and Just, A., 1904, ii, 35).— 
Dehydration of hydrated calcium sulphate in dry air gives no indica- 
tion of the formation of 2CaSO,,H,O as an intermediate substance, 
but the loss of weight measured on heating gypsum in a closed 
vessel at temperatures ranging up to 160° shows the existence of a 
limit of dehydration corresponding with the hemihydrate. Above 


160°, further loss of water occurs, whilst at 200° it is complete and 
rapid. H. J. E. 


Electrometric Study of the Neutralisation of Phosphoric 
Acid by Calcium Hydroxide. Grratp L. WENDT and ALFRED 
H. CuarRKE (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 881—887).—The 
electrometric titration of phosphoric acid with solutions of calcium 
hydroxide and the titration of calcium hydroxide with phosphoric 
acid have been investigated, using the apparatus described by 
Hildebrand for electrometric titrations (A., 1913, ii, 721). Graphic 
representation of both the slow and the rapid electro-titration of 
phosphoric acid with calcium hydroxide shows that the existence of 
dicalcium phosphate is transitory, so that under equilibrium 
conditions only the mono- and tri-calcium salts are present. The 
rearrangements involved in these changes are partly responsible 
for the difficulty in titrating monocalcium phosphate for its 
“neutralising value.” J.F.S. 


The Reflection of Réntgen Rays from certain Remarkable 
Reticular Planes in Calcite. Cu. Mavuauin (Compt. rend., 
1923, 176, 1331—1334; cf. W. L. Bragg, A., 1914, ii, 181).—A 
critical discussion of the interpretation of the experimental results 
bearing on the spatial arrangement of atoms in calcite. The 
conclusions afford a new confirmation of Bragg’s aaah 

H. J. 


Studies on the Dolomite System. I. The Nature of 
Dolomite. ALLAN Ernest Mitcuett (T., 1923, 123, 1055— 
1069). 


Diagrams of the Solidification of the System MgCl,-KCl- 
BaCl,. C. Matignon and J. VaLentin (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, 
[iv], 33, 267—280).—The principal points of the diagrams of the 
binary systems MgCl,-KCl and MgCl,—BaCl, obtained by previous 
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workers were re-verified, and the same results obtained except for 
the second eutectic of the former system, which was found to be 
at 440° instead of 425° as given by Menge (A., 1911, ii, 982). 
The solidification of the ternary system was studied by means of a 
Le Chatelier platinum-rhodium thermoelectric couple in conjunction 
with a Rengade recording camera (Bull. Soc. chim., 1909, [iv], 7, 
934), the boiling point of sulphur and the melting point of sodium 
chloride being employed as points of reference on the tempera- 
ture scale. The materials were melted in a platinum crucible, and 
the results obtained are recorded by means of triangular diagrams 
and tables. G. F.M. 


Solubility between Cadmium and Thallium in the Solid 
State. Ciara Di Capua (Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 1923, [v], 32, 
i, 282—285; cf. Kurnakov and Pushin, A., 1902, ii, 139; Borne- 
mann, Metallurgie, 1910, 7, 103)—The author has investigated 
the diagram of state of cadmium-thallium alloys by Plato’s method 
(A., 1906, ii, 521; 1907, ii, 239). The eutectic corresponds with 
about 1°82% of thallium, and the initial solidification curve closely 
resembles that given by Kurnakov and Pushin, but different results 
are obtained in so far as the extension of the eutectic horizontal 
is concerned. On the cadmium side, the annulment of the eutectic 
arrest corresponds virtually with the pure metal, whilst on the 
thallium side the eutectic arrest is annulled at a concentration of 
about 2°5°% of cadmium ; thus appreciable solubility of thallium in 
cadmium is excluded, whereas cadmium is slightly soluble in thallium 
in the solid state. The results of conductivity and cryoscopic 
measurements are in agreement with these conclusions. T. H. P. 


Electrical Conductivity and the Chemical Constitution of 
Alloys. I. The System Lead-Thallium. W. GUERTLER and 
A. Scnuuze (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 104, 269—300).—The use of 
electrical conductivity measurements for determining the con- 
stitution of alloys is discussed, and it is shown to supplement the 
method of thermal analysis, in the following points. The deter- 
mination of the commencement of a crystallisation can generally 
be ascertained by the thermal method, but only in rare cases by the 
conductivity method. The determination of the end of a crystal- 
lisation (that is, the extent of the eutectic horizontal between two 
saturated mixed crystals), and the determination of the exact 
position of the curve of the mixed crystals which are in equilibrium 
with the liquid phase during melting, cannot be found exactly by 
thermal analysis, but are obtained very sharply from conductivity 
measurements. The fixing of the saturation boundaries of non- 
continuous mixed crystal series is achieved very exactly by the 
conductivity method, but not by the thermal method. In the 
absence of mixed crystals, the existence of a compound may be 
overlooked by the conductivity method, because of the ill-defined 
inflection of the conductivity—concentration curve, but this is not 
likely by thermal analysis or when the temperature-resistance 
curve is used. In series of mixed crystals, thermal analysis does not 
give a clear indication when maxima or minima appear in the curves, 
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but conductivity measurements indicate the existence of a compound. 
The testing of a system with respect of its stability is often not 
possible by the thermal method, but this can be tested very sharply 
by the conductivity method. Transitions and chemical actions, 
on account of the small thermal effect, often remain unrecognised 
by the thermal method, but are definitely indicated by resistance 
measurements. The electrical conductivity of lead—thallium alloys 
has been determined over the temperature range 0—260° for the 
whole range of compositions by the method previously described 
and used for gold-iron alloys (this vol., ii, 284). Resistance— 
temperature curves have also been constructed which are shown to 
be continuous over the range 100—22°5% of lead; a small dis- 
continuity is found between 20% and 6°5% of lead at temperatures 
between 130° and 150°. The curves for alloys containing less than 
6% of lead show a definite discontinuity, which indicates a transition. 
Diagrams are shown indicating the regions in which mixed crystals 
of «-thallium with lead, $-thallium with lead, and lead with a form 
of thallium which is unknown in the free state, exist. There is no 
evidence of the existence of a compound PbTI,, since the resistance 
curves of the alloys with 25, 30, 33, and 40° of lead run parallel to 
one another. The results in general are in keeping with those 
deduced by other authors from thermal data. The transition of 
the mixed crystal series rich in thallium has been followed completely, 
and the diagram obtained previously from thermal data has thereby 
been completed. Since the conductivity curve and that of the 
temperature coefficient for the concentrations 30—40°% of thallium 
are perfectly continuous, Kurnakov’s contention (A., 1902, ii, 139) 
that a maximum on the melting point-composition curve does not 
indicate a chemical compound, is justified. J.F.S. 


Crystallographic Transformations in Lead-Bismuth-Tin 
Alloys. Kari Bux (Z. Physik, 1923, 14, 316—327).—Crystallo- 
graphic transformations similar to those first observed by Hauser 
(ibid., 1921, 5, 220) in the case of the ternary lead—bismuth-tin 
eutectic are shown to occur at various temperatures in the case of 
all other ternary alloys of the system, the only apparent exception 
being the alloy Pb,BiSn,. The phenomenon has been investigated 
by examining microscopically the surface of cooling crystals of 
the various alloys at various temperatures. Amongst binary alloys 
of the series, the phenomenon occurs probably only in the case of 
the lead—bismuth alloys, but thermal investigations are necessary 
to decide this point definitely. The transformation temperature 
depends on the composition of the alloy, the dependence on the 
proportion of lead present being very pronounced. A variation in 
the proportion of tin affects the transformation temperature only 
very slightly. The following transformation temperatures were 
determined: PbBi,Sn,, 71°; Pb,Bi,Sn,, 54°; Pb,Bi,Sn,, 46°; 
Pb; Bi,Sn,, Pb,Bi,Sn,, and Pb,Bi,Sn,, about 40°; Pb,Bi,Sn,, 40°; 
Pb,Bi,Sn,, 41°; Pb,Bi,Sng, 45°; Pb,Bi,, 70°. The phenomena 
observed can be explained by assuming that the temperature of 
transformation of one allotropic modification of bismuth into the 
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other is reduced by the addition of lead and tin, the reduction 
being determined principally by the percentage of lead added. 
Approximately, eutectic mixtures may be cooled to the respective 
transformation temperatures without appreciable surface changes 
occurring. In the case of alloys containing one component largely 
in excess of that contained in the eutectic, crystallisation occurs 
before the alloy cools to the transformation temperature. Chilling 
the alloys causes the transformation phenomenon to be suppressed 
very considerably. J.8.G.T. 


Action of Alkali Hydroxides on Lead Salts. Axrra Ocata 
and TAKANOoRI Kar’un (J. Pharm. Soc. Japan, 1923, 78—-81).—It is 
generally assumed that lead hydroxide is precipitated on adding an 
alkali hydroxide to lead nitrate solution. The authors have 
studied the action of N-sodium hydroxide solution on lead nitrate 
quantitatively and analysed the products of the reaction, the 
result being summarised as follows: (1) When an _ insufficient 
quantity of sodium hydroxide is used the basic nitrate, Pb(NO,)-OH, 
is precipitated. (2) By using a slight excess of the alkali, a second 
basic salt, NO,*Pb-O-Pb:O-Pb:OH, is precipitated. As the solubility 
of NO,°Pb-OH is small, a comparatively long time is needed for the 
completion of the above reaction. (3) By adding a large excess 
of the alkali to the nitrate solution, lead hydroxide is never produced, 
more basic salts which still contain NO,-groups being formed. For 
the preparation of lead hydroxide, lead acetate must be used 
instead of the nitrate, but the product is 2PbO,H,O, not Pb(OH), 
(cf. Schaffner, Annalen, 1844, 51, 175). K. K. 


Thallous Hydroxide. R. pE Forcranp (Compt. rend., 1923, 
176, 873—876).—Thallous hydroxide is readily obtained in good 
yield as a yellow, microcrystalline powder by adding to thallous 
ethoxide in the cold an equal volume of water, and drying the 
precipitate on porous plates out of contact with air. A determina- 
tion of the heat of hydration of thallous oxide by finding the difference 
in the heat of solution of the oxide and hydroxide in dilute hydro- 
fluoric acid gave a value 3°117 Cal., compared with 3°231 Cal. 
found by Thomsen. The heat of hydration is therefore very far 
removed from that of the oxides of the alkali metals, but thallous 
hydroxide is nevertheless an equally powerful base, and towards 
feeble acids, phenols, etc., shows even stronger basic properties 
than the alkali hydroxides. It can be estimated acidimetrically 
using phenolphthalein as indicator. G. F. M. 


Thallium Compounds. II. The Reduction of Thallic 
Compounds with Ferrous Sulphate and with Sodium Arsenite. 
ARTHUR JOHN Berry (T., 1923, 123, 1109—1114). 


A Prehistoric Greek Axe; Its Composition by Spectral 
and Chemical Analysis. The Partial Reconstruction of its 
Metallurgy by Microscopic Metallography. H. Weiss, Dan- 
DURAND and Dureuvit (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 4839—447).— 
The axe contained 96°4°% of copper and 1:25% of arsenic, together 
with the following elements in much smaller amount: tin 0°1%, 
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lead 0°12%, iron 0°1%, sulphur 0°25%, oxygen (by difference) 
178%, and traces of antimony, silver, nickel and cobalt, and zinc. 
Spectral analysis also showed the presence of distinct traces of 
chlorine, the presence of which is ascribed to the formation of an 
oxychloride of copper by the action of salt water on the metal in 
sunlight. Details are given of the analytical procedure adopted. 
A photomicrographic study of the metallography of the axe 
clearly indicated that it was not made from native copper, and 
that it was cast in a mould and cooled, but not so rapidly as would 
have occurred had cold water been used as cooling agent. The 
cast axe had then been subjected to hammering. The origin of 
the axe is uncertain, but arsenical copper ores are known to have 
been exploited in the earliest times in Serbia, Armenia, the 
Caucasus, and in the Sinai district. G. F. M. 


The Action of Thiosulphates on Cupric Salts. HENRY 
BassETT and REGINALD GRAHAM DuRRANT (T., 1923, 123, 1279— 
1291). 


The Interaction of Ammonium Hydroxide with Mercurous 
Bromide. J.G.F. Drucre (Chem. News, 1923, 126, 225—226).— 
The black precipitate which is produced in this reaction is shown 
to be a mixture of NH,*HgBr and metallic mercury. W. E. G. 


Chlorites of Mercury and Other Metals. G. R. Levi (Atti 
R. Accad. Lincei, 1923, [v], 32, 165—169; Gazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 
245—249; cf. A., 1922, ii, 567)—Mercuric chlorite, Hg(ClO,). 
(cf. Bruni and Levi, A., 1916, ii, 27), forms a red, crystalline pre- 
cipitate and, if kept dry in more than very small amount, under- 
goes rapid decomposition and sometimes spontaneous ignition, 
with formation of mercuric chloride; it explodes slightly on per- 
cussion. Mercurous chlorite, HgClO,, a canary-yellow precipitate, 
was not obtained quite free from mercurous oxide. Basic mercurous 
chlorite, 2HgClO,,Hg,0,5H,O, forms a cream-yellow precipitate 
and, like the preceding compound, is readily decomposed when 
heated or struck. Mercuriammonium chlorite, NH,(HgOHg)C10,, 
is highly unstable and explosive and was not obtained pure. 
Nickel chlorite (+2H,O) is not readily exploded on percussion 
but even in solution decomposes rapidly when gently heated. 
Erbium chlorite, Er(ClO,)3,4H,O, obtained as a pink precipitate, 


decomposes only very slowly when its aqueous solution is boiled. 
z. 3 


The Ceric Hydroxide Sol. H.R. Kruyt and (Miss) J. E. M. 
VAN DER MADE (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 277—300).—Three ceric 
oxide sols, differing considerably from each other in properties, were 
prepared. The “ peptisation sol” (so-called from its preparation 
by peptisation of precipitated cerous hydroxide) is strongly acid, 
coagulates on warming or on dialysis and also, in a very irregular 
manner, on addition of electrolytes. Free cerous salt is always 
present. The “freshly dialysed sol,” 7.¢e., that which is viscous 
and is inclined to gelatinise, has in general the properties described 
by Fernau and Pauli (A., 1917, ii, 189). It is hydrated and con- 
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tains nitric acid as the peptising electrolyte; its properties are 
influenced by the escape of nitric acid from the dialyser and the 
entry of water. Addition of alcohol results in the replacement 
of water with formation of alcohol-gels. The “ altered sol,” one 
that has lost its viscosity by long keeping, behaves differently 
towards electrolytes, although no change has taken place in the 
proportions of ter- and quadri-valent cerium. This sol appears 
from a detailed study of its viscosity to be non-hydrated, yet the 
coagulation values indicate the influence of ion-lyotropy. From 
the viscosity experiments, reasons for the spontaneous congelation 
of the authors’ sols as contrasted with the non-congelation of those 
prepared by Fernau and Pauli (loc. cit.) are adduced. H. J. E. 


The Conversion of Aluminium-Zinc Alloys into a Crystal- 
line Form. ALEXANDER SEMENOVITSCH FEeporov (J. Russ. Phys. 
Chem. Soc., 1917, 49, 394—407).—A binary fusion diagram is 
constructed for mixtures of aluminium and zinc. The diagram 
obtained corresponds with those of Shepherd (A., 1905, ii, 588) 
and of Eger (A., 1913, ii, 408), who found no evidence for the 
formation of the alloy Al,Zn;, which Rosenhain and Archbutt 
(A., 1911, ii, 895) observed to occur within the limits 5—22% of 
aluminium. Photomicrographs of certain of the alloys also indicate 
that no compound formation occurs. 


The Corrosion of Iron in Presence of Iron Sulphide. 
RoBeRT STUMPER (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1316—1317).—The 
effect of iron sulphide on the corrosion of iron was investigated 
under different conditions, the results showing that corrosion was 
considerably increased in the case of direct contact of iron with 
the sulphide, whilst in the case of galvanic contact the corrosion was 
more than twice as great. The general conclusion is drawn that 
the phenomenon is electro-chemical. H. J. E. 


The Physico-chemical Investigation of Ternary Alloys of 
Iron, Phosphorus, and Carbon. III. -IV. Electrical Con- 
ductivity and Hardness. N.S. Konsrantinov (J. Russ. Phys. 
Chem. Soc., 1918, 50, 311—334)—The electrical conductivity 
curve of the binary system, iron—phosphorus, corresponds with 
the fusion curve, and indicates the existence of solid solutions of 
the components up to the saturation concentration of 1°75% of 
phosphorus, after which a phase corresponding with an alloy, 
Fe,P, separates. The hardness of the alloys increases linearly up 
to the saturation point for solid solution, at which a break occurs 
in the curve, the degree of hardness continuing to rise more slowly 
in the eutectic regions. With ternary iron—phosphorus—carbon 
alloys, the electrical conductivity depends on the carbon content, 
the addition of the same quantity of phosphorus to iron containing 
0°7°%% of carbon causing a greater increase in resistance than when 
the carbon content is 0°4°%%. The hardness of the alloys varies 
in a parallel way to the conductivity, but to a less marked extent. 
The effect of the addition of phosphorus to steels is less marked 
when they are tempered than when they are allowed to cool slowly. 
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The presence of free phosphorus in the binary and ternary alloys 
can be shown by treating their polished surfaces with 10° sodium 
carbonate solution, and in this way it is shown that all eutectic 
alloys containing from 0—1 ‘2% of carbon and from 0—1° 9% of 
phosphorus are binary phosphorus-iron eutectics. R. T. 


Alloys of Iron and Aluminium. N. Kurnakov, G. URazov, 
and A. GricortEv (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1918, 50, 270— 
293).—The freezing points, the micro-structure, and the electrical 
conductivities of alloys of iron and aluminium, ranging from 0 to 
100% of each constituent, are investigated. The components of 
such alloys are, in general, aluminium, occurring to a preponder-. 
ating extent in the aluminium eutectic mixture, an alloy called 
§-alloy, and solid solutions of aluminium in «- and y-iron. A 
compound, Al sep, crystallises from molten mixtures containing 
from 32°1 to 39°5 atomic % of iron, but below 1100° this is unstable, 
and changes into a solid solution of aluminium in «- and y-iron, 
and for this reason cannot be found in the solid alloy. The 6-alloy 
exists within the limits of 24°2—34 atomic % of iron. This alloy 
is distinguished from others by its brittle nature, its hardness, 
this being several times greater than that of any other alloy, 
by its minimum values for electrical conductivity, and for its 
teriperature coefficient of electrical resistance. The constituents 
of this alloy are not in any simple relation to one another, so that 
it appears to be, not a definite chemical compound, but probably 
a double compound of the Berthelot type (cf. cbid., 1912, 44, 107) 
in which two or more aluminium-iron compounds, themselves 
unstable, form a solid solution, stable within the concentration 
limits above mentioned. R. T. 


Iron Oxide Jellies. (Fru.) E. ScHALEK and A. SzEGVARY 
(Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 318—319).—Transparent, slightly elastic 
ferric oxide jellies may be produced by adding sodium sulphate 
or sodium chloride to a 6—10% ferric oxide sol. The amount 
of electrolyte added must be insufficient to cause coagulation. 
On shaking the jellies gently, they reassume the liquid form, 
but on keeping, the liquefied jelly sets again, producing a mass 
identical in every way with the original jelly. This process may 
be repeated indefinitely without changing the nature of the jelly 
ultimately obtained. J. F.S. 


Nickel Sulphide. W. GLuup and W. MiHLenpyck (Ber., 
1923, 56, [B], 899—901).—In extension of Gluud’s experiments on 
copper sulphide (A., 1922, ii, 446, 572), the authors have examined 
the behaviour of other sulphides which are soluble in ammonia, 
notably those of zinc, cadmium, cobalt, manganese, and nickel. 
Of these, only that last named shares the ability of copper sulphide 
to yield free sulphur when its solution is oxidised by air. The 
concentration of the ammonia and the age of the sulphide appear 
to influence the course of the change to a less extent with nickel 
than with copper sulphide. : H. W. 
16*—2 
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Oxidation of Nickel Sulphide. JoHn StanLtEY DuNwN and 
Eric Kergutitxy Ripwar (T., 1923, 1423, 1242—1251). 


Theory of Smelting. III. ilibrium between Metal 
Pairs and Sulphur. The System Nickel-Antimony-Sulphur. 
W. GuERTLER and H. Scuack (Metall wu. Erz, 1923, 20, 162— 
167).—In the ternary system nickel-antimony-sulphur there are 
four binary compounds, Ni;Sb,, NiSb, Ni,S,, and NiS, that melt 
unchanged and one ternary, NiSbS. All these compounds form 
binary eutectics among themselves, and there is also evidence of a 
ternary eutectic consisting principally of NiSbS and NiS. The 
complete ternary diagram of the system is reproduced, as well 
as photographs showing the characteristic structure of certain of 
the alloys (cf. J.S.C.J., 1923, June). A. % F- 


Reduction by Hydrogen of Metallic Oxides Reducible only 
with Difficulty. H.von WARTENBERG, J. Broy, and R. REINICKE 
(Z. Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 214—217).—A simple form of electric- 
ally-heated furnace suitable for heating substances to temperatures 
up to 2500°, in the presence of hydrogen or nitrogen under pressures 
up to 10 atmospheres, is described. The substance to be heated 
is contained in a tube of zirconium oxide or of 80% zirconium 
oxide and 20°% yttrium oxide, or of thorium oxide, heated by 
current flowing through a spiral of tungsten wire wound round 
the tube. In the case of the reduction of oxides in the presence 
of hydrogen, water f-rmed is absorbed by means of phosphoric 
oxide. Chromium oxide (Cr,0,), vanadium oxide (V,O,), and 
columbium oxide (Nb,O;) were reduced in hydrogen at a pressure of 
about 5 atmospheres. The authors were unable to reduce tantalum 
oxide (Ta,O;), titanium oxide (TiO,), or uranium oxide (UO,). 
The oxides of yttrium, zirconium, and thorium could be similarly 
reduced by hydrogen in the presence of another metal, e.g., tung- 
sten, with which the reduced metal alloyed. At 1250°, tungsten 
dissolved 0°07°% of thorium, whilst at 2000° the saturation solubility 
of thorium in tungsten was 0°24%. The solubility was not much 
affected by the presence of iron, but was considerably reduced when 
zirconium was present. The question as to whether thorium con- 
tained in tungsten filaments used in electric incandescence lamps 
exists as metal or oxide cannot be decided by analysis alone. 

a. @.. & 7. 


Basic Chromic Sulphate. F. 8. Witiiamson (J. Physical 
Chem., 1923, 27, 384—388).—The production of basic chromic 
sulphates has been investigated. It is found that by adding 
2—5 g.-mols. of sodium hydroxide to 1 g.-mol. of potassium 
chromium alum a precipitate is obtained which has practically a 
constant composition, and it must therefore be tentatively regarded 
as a definite basic salt of the formula (Cr,0,),(SO,);,25H,O. At 
the ordinary temperature, the salt is practically stable when kept 
over concentrated sulphuric acid. On heating the compound to 
150°, it lost 36° of the total water, at 200° the loss of water was 
64% of the total, and at 250° the whole of the water except about 
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5% was expelled. The loss of water is not reversible. These facts 
make it extremely unlikely that the water contained in the salt is 
resent as water of crystallisation. Material which has been heated 
at 250° when moistened with water takes up only a small fraction 
of the water lost. The present basic salt retains its water more 
vigorously than the corresponding basic aluminium sulphate 
previously described (this vol., ii, 324). J. F.S. 


The Oxidising Properties of Sulphur Dioxide. IV. Molyb- 
denum Sulphates. Witt1am Warpitaw and Norman DarsBy 
SyLVESTER (T., 1923, 123, 969—980). 


Crystal Structure of Tin Tetraiodide. Roscoz G. Dickinson 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 958—962).—The crystal structure 
of stannic iodide has been investigated by means of X-ray and 
Laue photographs. It has been found that the unit cube contains 
eight molecules of stannic iodide; the value of d!® is found to be 


12:23 A. The iodine atoms cannot be all in equivalent positions. 
The space group symmetry is 76. It is shown to be probable that 
the tin atoms are at points equivalent to (wuw) and the iodine 
atoms at points equivalent to (vvv) and (xyz). The values u= 
0129, v=0°253, x=—0°009, y=0°001, and z=0°253 have been found 
to account for the intensity data, and to surround each tin atom 
tetrahedrally by iodine atoms. If these parameters are even 
approximately correct, the structure may be considered to be 
molecular. J. F.S 


Eutectic Mixtures of Stannic Iodide with Iodine, Arsenic 
Tri-iodide, and Antimony Tri-iodide. A. M. Vasiziev (J. Russ. 
Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917, 49, 88—91; cf. A., 1912, ii, 919)—Stannic 
iodide shows practically no tendency to form double compounds, 
and it was to be expected that simple eutectics would be obtained, 
as already observed for stannic iodide and iodine by van Klooster 
(A., 1913, ii, 142) and by Reinders and de Lange (A., 1913, ii, 60). 
This was found to be the case. 

The system stannic iodide-iodine was reinvestigated, using the 
freezing-point method; the eutectic point was found to be 77°8° 
and the composition corresponded with SnI,+3°2571, in good 
agreement with the published values (see above). 

The eutectic of stannic iodide with arsenic tri-iodide melts at 
106°2° and solidifies to a brick-red, amorphous mass, its composition 
being AsI,+-0°6936 SnI,. 

The eutectic of stannic iodide and antimony iodide is a dark 
red, crystalline solid, melting at 127° and having the composition 
SbI,+-0°8728 SnI,. G. A. R. K 


The Behaviour of Stannic Acid towards Dyes. A. M. 
Mortey and J. K. Woop (J. Soc. Dyers and Col., 1923, 39, 105— 
106).—Samples of stannic acid obtained by precipitation from an 
alkaline solution adsorb basic dyes, whilst those from a slightly 
acid solution adsorb acid dyes. This behaviour is similar to that 
of different samples of titanic acid (following abstract) and may 
be explained in a similar manner. E. H. R. 
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The Behaviour of Titanic Acid towards Dyes. A. M. 
Morzey and J. K. Woop (J. Soc. Dyers and Col., 1923, 39, 100— 
105).—It is generally supposed that meta- or 8-titanic acid differs 
from ortho- or «-titanic acid in the greater complexity of its ultimate 
particles. The greater relative surface of the «-form might be 
expected to result in its having a greater adsorptive capacity than 
the 8-form. Experiments on the adsorption of dyes by different 
forms of titanic acid have confirmed this deduction, for «-titanic 
acid, prepared by adding ammonia to a cold solution of titanic 
chloride until alkaline, had a greater adsorptive power for basic 
dyes than the @-acid precipitated in a similar manner at the boiling 
point. These preparations did not adsorb acid dyes, but samples 
obtained by stopping the precipitation while the solution was 
still acid adsorbed acid dyes readily, but not basic dyes. Finally, 
samples of titanic acid obtained by precipitation of a solution of 
titanic chloride with calcium carbonate had a very much lower 
adsorptive power, but took up both acid and basic dyes to a small 
extent. The difference in behaviour of titanic acid obtained from 
acid and alkaline solutions, respectively, may be attributed to 
the amphoteric character of titanium hydroxide, resulting in the 
formation in the one case of a highly basic titanium salt, and in 
the other of an alkali titanate; or it may be accounted for by the 
adsorption of hydrogen- or hydroxyl-ions, giving positively and 
negatively charged colloidal particles, respectively. Titanic acid 
obtained by precipitation with calcium carbonate would be neutral 
and have no preference for negative or positive ions of basic or 
acidic dyes. E. H. R. 


Urbain’s Celtium Lines. H. M. Hansen and S. WERNER 
(Nature, 1923, 111, 461) —In view of a previous observation that 
the optical spectrum of hafnium does not contain any of the lines 
belonging to the characteristic spectrum ascribed by Urbain to a 
rare-earth element celtium, an examination has been made of the 
measurements of the spectra of rare earths published by Eder, 
and it is noted that the majority of Urbain’s celtium lines (A., 1911, 
ii, 115) have been observed (Eder, A., 1916, ii, 277) in the spectrum 
of lutecium. The optical spectrum of a very pure preparation of 
lutecium has been reinvestigated, and it is found that the conditions 
affecting the relative intensities of the lines lead to the assumption 
that Urbain’s preparation contained a comparatively small amount 
of the element with atomic number 71, and that only after further 
treatment of the preparation a concentration was obtained sufficient 
for the production of the diffuse lines which in 1911 were ascribed 
to the presence of a new element celtium. The X-ray spectrum 
of the same pure preparation gave no indication of the presence of 
an element with atomic number 72. A. A. E. 


Celtium and Hafnium. D. Coster and G. Hrvesy (Nature, 
1923, 111, 462—463; cf. preceding abstract, and Urbain, this vol., 
ii, 171).—The development of the controversy regarding the exist- 
ence of an element with the properties ascribed to celtium is 
briefly reviewed, and it is argued that the magnetic properties 
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observed by Urbain in his preparations of 1911 need not be ex- 
plained as being due to the presence of a new element, but may be 
considered to be a consequence of the gradual concentration of 
jutecium (Auer von Welsbach’s cassiopeium) in his preparations. 
Moreover, hafnium can be readily separated from the rare-earth 
elements by means of oxalic acid, and should therefore have been 
absent from Urbain’s preparation in which Dauvillier considered 
an element of atomic number 72 to be present. The claim to the 
identity of celtium with hafnium, and consequent priority of nomen- 
clature, is therefore rejected. A. A. E. 


The Chemistry of Thorium. JV. I. Spicin (J. Russ. Phys. 
Chem. Soc., 1917, 49, 357—370).—The solubilities of various 
difficulty soluble thorium salts in various acids and alkalis and 
in water are measured by a modification of a method described 
by Joly (A., 1909, ii, 458), which consists of the addition of a small 
quantity of a strongly radioactive isotope of thorium to a solution 
of the latter, and precipitating them together, the solubility being 
then measured by boiling the salt in the given reagent, and measur- 
ing the radioactivity of the saturated solution. Joly did this by 
passing the emanation into a gold-leaf electroscope, obtaining 
results accurate to within 10%. By more carefully regulating 
the speed of the current of air passed over the solution for the 
purpose of collecting emanation, an accuracy of 1—2%, is obtained. 
A different method based on a similar principle is also used, this 
consisting of the measurement of the $-radiation of isotopic mixtures 
of salts of thorium and of uranium-X,, prepared as in Joly’s method. 
Portions of the solutions of these salts are then evaporated to 
dryness, and the £-radioactivity of the residue is compared with 
that of the original mixture. The accuracy of this method is also 
1—2%. The advantages of this over Joly’s method are that 
determinations can be carried out immediately, whilst for the 
latter method it is necessary to wait one month for equilibrium 
conditions, and further that the technique of the operations involved 
is not so difficult, the analysis requiring three and a half hours 
instead of five. This method cannot, however, be applied to the 
estimation of thorium in solutions containing non-volatile mineral 
substances, such as sodium hydroxide. R. T. 


Crystal Structures of the System: Palladium-—Hydrogen. 
L. W. McKEenwan (Physical Rev., 1923, [ii], 21, 334—342).—The 
system: palladium—hydrogen has been studied by measuring 
the changes in crystal structure produced by the process of occlusion. 
The parameters of the face-centred cubic lattices of palladium 
and palladium saturated with hydrogen, as measured by the usual 
powder method, employing the K-radiation of molybdenum filtered 
through zirconium oxide, were found to be 3°900 and 4-000- 
4:039 x 10-8 cm., respectively. A value of 4036x10° would 
correspond with a compound Pd,H, but it is pointed out that the 
variability in the parameter of saturated crystals is opposed to 
the assumption of the formation of a definite compound in every 
case. Only two crystalline phases appear to coexist, namely, 
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palladium and a saturated solution of hydrogen in palladium; 
with partly saturated strips of metal, the distribution of saturated 
crystals over the surface was shown to be irregular. Further, 
the presence of atomic hydrogen, produced by electrolysis of dilute 
sulphuric acid with a palladium electrode, or by surface dissociation 
of hydrogen at high temperatures, is a necessary condition of 
occlusion. The paper concludes with the compilation of a number 
of physical assumptions concerning the nature of the system, 
with which the phenomena observed appear to be consistent; a 
bibliography of recent literature is also appended. A. A. E. 


The Crystal Structure of Silver-Palladium and Silver- 
Gold Alloys. L. W. McKernan (Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 424— 
423)—The K-radiation of molybdenum was allowed to fall on the 
face of a thin ribbon of silver, gold, or palladium, and of seven 
binary alloys in each of the series of silver-gold and silver—palladium 
alloys, the shadow cast by the edge of the ribbon, and the diffracted 
beams due to its suitably oriented crystals being detected by a 
strip of photographic film wrapped on a cylinder, the axis of which 
coincides with the edge of the ribbon. All the metals and alloys 
examined have their atoms arranged in face-centred cubic lattices 
with unit edge of cube 4:08 x 10-8, 4:075 x 10-8, and 3°90 x 10° cm. 
for silver, gold, and palladium, respectively. For both series of 
alloys (except in the case of silver-gold alloys containing 30, 40, 
and 60% of silver, which gave results 1% too high), the length of 
the edge is nearly a linear function of the atomic percentage of 
either component. Annealing at 830—940° in a vacuum for at 
least an hour increased the size of individual crystals, rendered 
them more homogeneous, and made their orientations more iso- 
tropic, whereas moderate cold working reduced their size and made 
them less isotropic. In the case of the silver—palladium alloy 
when repeatedly annealed at 870°, no indication of a progressive 
change of composition could be detected; the volatility of silver 
at this temperature is therefore negligible. The densities of crystals 
of silver, gold, and palladium are computed to be 10°49, 19°24, and 
11°87, respectively. A. ALE. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


The Relative Chlorine, Bromine, and Iodine Content of 
the Waters of the Strait of Georgia, B.C. A. T. CamEron 
(Contrib. Canad. Biol., 1922, 75—80).—By the use of Winkler’s 
methods (A., 1916, ii, 109, 184, 389), the relative proportions of 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine present in the water examined were 
100 : 0°358 : 0°0002, as compared with 100 : 0°347 : 0°00023 found 
by Winkler for the Adriatic. As reported by Winkler, most of 
the iodine was present as iodate. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 
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Analytical Chemistry. 


Modification of Gillespie’s Method for the Determination 
of Hydrogen-ion Concentrations. Wit1iam D. Hatrietp (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 940—943).—Gillespie’s method for 
the determination of hydrogen-ion concentration has been investi- 
gated, and a modified procedure is put forward (A., 1920, ii, 382). 
The modifications consist essentially in the method of preparing 
the indicator solutions and the buffer solutions, details of which 
are given in the paper. The standards prepared have been pre- 
served from four to eight weeks or more. The method as modified 
is particularly suited to average technical laboratory practice 
because of its accuracy, simplicity of technique, and the use of 
ordinarily pure reagents instead of the specially purified materials 
recommended by Clark. J. F.S. 


The Nephelometer and its Working. Hans KLEINMANN 
(Biochem. Z., 1923, 137, 144—156).—The criticisms of Weinberg 
(A., 1922, ii, 309) of the Kleinmann nephelometer (A., 1920, ii, 634) 
are replied to. A modified apparatus is now described suitable 
for small quantities of liquid, 2°6 or 1°5 c.c., and a method of pro- 
ducing permanent standards is described. A matt appearance is 
produced by coating a tube with collodion containing talc in sus- 
pension, colour variations of the turbidity being obtained by use 
of a separate powder containing talc, copper sulphate, and litmus 
powder in suitable proportions. With the Kleinmann nephelometer 
as now made a somewhat modified permanent standard of turbidity 
is used. H. K. 


The Use of the Oxy-acetylene Blowpipe in Spectral Analysis. 
Application to Mineralogy. A. DE GramontT (Compt. rend., 
1923, 176, 1104—1109).—A description is given of the application 
of the oxy-acetylene blowpipe flame in the spectral analysis of 
certain minerals. The method and apparatus employed are similar 
to those already described for the case of aluminium (A., 1914, 
ii, 82), and whilst the oxy-acetylene flame has not the universal 
applicability of the spark spectrum, it can be successfully used for 
the alkali and alkaline-earth metals, copper, silver, gallium, indium, 
thallium, chromium, manganese, iron, cobalt, nickel, tin, lead, 
and bismuth, and somewhat less satisfactorily for magnesium, 
zinc, cadmium, and mercury. A reproduction of the spectra of 
hematite, chromite, and lepidolite obtained by this method is given. 


Systematic Method for the Detection of the Principal 
Anions. L. FernanpgEs and U. Gatti (Gazzetta, 1923, 53, 
i, 108—114).—According to the scheme proposed by the authors, 
the principal anions are precipitated by a number of successive 
group reagents, each precipitate being then tested for the possible 
anions. Growp I: Magnesium nitrate and ammonia solution pre- 
cipitate carbonic, phosphoric, phosphorous, arsenic, arsenious, 
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hydrofluoric, silicic, and hydroferrocyanic acids. Group II: 
Calcium and ammonium nitrates precipitate sulphurous, molybdic, 
tungstic, oxalic, tartaric, and citric acids. Group III: Barium 
nitrate precipitates sulphuric, chromic, and thiosulphuric acids. 
Group IV: Mercuric nitrate precipitates hydroferricyanic and 
vanadic acids. Group V: Silver nitrate precipitates hydrochloric, 
hydrobromic, hydriodic, and thiocyanic acids. Group VI: The 
residual liquid is tested for hydrocyanic, boric, hypophosphoric, 
chloric, perchloric, nitrous, benzoic, and salicylic acids. Separate 
tests are made for nitric, carbonic, and acetic acids, the last two 
being introduced, prior to the group precipitations, by fusion of 
the substance with sodium carbonate and decomposition of excess 
of the carbonate by means of acetic acid. T. H. P. 


Direct Estimation of Oxygen in the Gaseous Exchanges of 
Animals. K. I. Gopzikovski and A. A. LicHaTSCHEV (J. Russ. 
Physiol., 1918, 1, 56—60).—The method is based on that of Regnault 
and Reiset. The arrangement of the apparatus employed by the 
authors is illustrated diagrammatically in the original. E. S. 


Titration of Sulphates. ERwin BENESCH (Chem. Zig., 1923, 47, 
366).—The sulphate is precipitated with excess of barium hydroxide 
and the excess precipitated with ammonium carbonate, which is 
then removed by boiling and the alkali carbonate titrated. The 
results obtained agree well with gravimetric determinations, and 
the determination can be completed in two hours. If the sulphate 
solution contains a kation the hydroxide or carbonate of which is 
insoluble, the kation is precipitated with sodium hydroxide, filtered, 
and the filtrate neutralised with hydrochloric acid before the 
barium hydroxide is added. H.C. R. 


Electrometric Titration of Selenium in the Presence of 
Tellurium, Iron, and Copper. H.H. WiLLarp and FLORENCE 
FENWICK (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 9833—939).—The volu- 
metric estimation of selenium by means of titanous sulphate 
solution has been investigated. It is shown that the volumetric 
reduction of selenious acid to selenium by titanous sulphate in 
hydrochloric acid solution saturated with sodium chloride is rapid 
and accurate in cold solutions to 0°'l mg. Under these conditions, 
tellurium is not reduced, and its only effect is to modify the nature 
of the end-point. Moderate amounts of sulphuric acid have no 
deleterious effect on the determination of the end-point, and there 
is no volatilisation of selenium at the fuming temperature of this 
acid. The titration of selenium is quantitatively independent of 
the concentration of any iron which may be present, although 
ferrous iron is produced in the reaction. The reducing effect of 
tervalent titanium on mixtures containing copper and selenium 
is selective, the latter being reduced first, and consequently both 
elements may be determined electrometrically in a single titration. 

- W- 


Use of Hydrogen Peroxide in the Estimation of Nitrogen. 
Ropert Hevuss (Woch. Braw., 1928, 40, 73—74)—The use of 
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hydrogen peroxide, as suggested by Kleemann (Z. angew. Chem., 
1921, 34, 625) in Kjeldahl’s method for estimating nitrogen, is of 
advantage in the case of barley, the time required for the complete 
attack of 1:75 g. of the finely-ground grain being reduced from 
seventy-five to ninety minutes to forty-five minutes. The quantities 
of the different reagents suggested by Kleemann may be reduced 
to: 7—8 g. of potassium sulphate, 20 c.c. of sulphuric acid, and 
15 c.c. of 30% (by weight) hydrogen peroxide solution. A blank 
estimation must be made with the materials alone and the results 
corrected accordingly. T. . P. 


Use of Persulphate in the Estimation of Nitrogen. I, By 
the Arnold-Gunning Modification of Kjeldahl’s Method ; 
II, by Folin'’s Direct Nesslerisation Method. San Yin Wone 
(J. Biol. Chem., 1923, 55, 427—430, 431—435).—I. Considerable 
saving of time results if the following procedure is adopted: When 
the acid mixture becomes amber-coloured, heating is discontinued. 
Water (3 c.c.) and potassium persulphate (10 g.) are added and the 
mixture is again heated until oxidation is complete. 

II. This modification has been adapted to Folin’s direct nessleris- 
ation method for the estimation of nitrogen in urine, blood, and 


milk. E. S. 


Estimation of Nitrogen in Aromatic Nitro-compounds by 
the Kjeldahl-Flamand-Prager Method. B. M. Marcoscuss 
and W. Kristen (Z. ges. Schiess.-Sprengstoffw., 1923, 18, 39—40).— 
The Kjeldahl-Flamand-Prager method (A., 1905, ii, 201) for estimat- 
ing nitrogen in azo-compounds can be applied to aromatic mono-, 
di-, and tri-nitro-compounds with good results, except in the cases 
of dinitrotoluene, dinitroxylene, trinitroresorcinol, and nitrotolu- 
idine, which showed errors up to —3%, and nitrotoluene and 
nitrobenzyl chloride, which showed errors up to —12%. The 
error in most cases does not exceed 1%. The method has certain 
advantages over other modifications of the Kjeldahl method, 
particularly as regards rapidity. H. C. R. 


Detection of Hydroxylamine. Wa .peEmar M. FiscueEr (Chem. 
Ztg., 1923, 47, 401).—A sensitive colour reaction capable of detect- 
ing hydroxylamine in a concentration of 0°00005%, is carried out 
by adding 1—2 drops of 2$% yellow ammonium sulphide solution, 
and 1—2 c.c. of ammonia to 1—5 c.c. of the solution to be tested. 
In presence of hydroxylamine an unstable purple colour is developed 
in the solution on shaking in presence of air, and its appearance is 
greatly accelerated by adding 1—2 drops of N/10-manganous 
sulphate solution which appears to act as an oxidising catalyst. 
The reaction is apparently specific for hydroxylamine, and it is 
not disturbed by the presence of ammonium or hydrazine salts, 
or by any of the common anions or kations with the exception of 
those giving insoluble precipitates with hydrogen sulphide in acid 
solution, which must first be removed by filtration. The nature 
of the purple colour is uncertain, but it may be due to the form- 


ation of a bivalent sulphur compound or of a sulphur dispersion. 
G. F. M. 
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New Test for Nitrates. Ivor G. Nixon (Chem. News, 1923, 
126, 261—262).—8-Naphthol-6 : 8-disulphonic acid (“G acid ”’), 
7-amino-«-naphthol-3-sulphonic acid (“ Gamma acid ’’), 1 : 6- and 
1: 7-naphthylaminesulphonic acids (‘‘Cleve’s acids’’) all react 
vigorously with solutions of nitrates and nitrites, giving wine-red 
solutions. With “G acid” a distinct red colour was obtained 
with 0°02 mg. of nitrogen as nitric acid. 1 C.c. of the suspected 
solution is mixed with 1 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid and 
5 c.c. of a 1% solution of ‘G acid” is slowly added. The test 
may also be applied as a ring test if the nitrate solution is mixed 
with the sulphonic acid, and concentrated sulphuric acid is run 
down the side of the test-tube. There is no need to cool the solutions 
during the test. H. C. R. 


Gravimetric Estimation of Organic Phosphorus. WALTER 
JONES and M. E. Perkins (J. Biol. Chem., 1923, 55, 343—351).— 
The substance is oxidised as in Kjeldahl’s nitrogen method, and 
the phosphorus precipitated from the diluted digest as ammonium 
phosphomolybdate. The latter is dissolved in ammonia and the 
solution so obtained treated at the boiling point, drop by drop, 
with magnesia mixture. After cooling, one-third of its volume 
of concentrated ammonia is added, and the mixture left over- 
night. Under these conditions, the precipitate of magnesium 
ammonium phosphate forms large, stable crystals of constant 
composition (MgNH,P0O,,6H,O). After filtering and drying in the 
air, these can be readily removed quantitatively from the filter- 
paper and hence may be weighed in this form without conversion 
into the pyrophosphate. Similar large crystals of magnesium 
ammonium phosphate may be obtained from solutions of phos- 
phates if the precipitation is made in the presence of ammonium 
molybdate. E. 8. 


The Analysis of Glasses Rich in Boric Oxide. VIoLET 
DimBLEBY and W. E. S. TurnER (J. Soc. Glass Tech., 1923, 7, 
76—79).—In the estimation of boric oxide in glass by the method 
described by Cauwood and Wilson (A., 1919, ii, 169), boric oxide 
is lost by volatilisation during the sodium carbonate fusion unless 
the glass does not contain much more than 10% of B,O,. It is 
therefore recommended, in the analysis of glasses rich in boric 
oxide, to reduce the amount of glass taken for analysis and to add 
pure silica to adjust the boric oxide content to about 10%. The 
weight of sodium carbonate for a fusion is kept constant at 3 g. 


and the combined weight of glass and silica is adjusted accordingly. 
KE. H. R. 


Estimation of Carbon and Hydrogen by Means of a Mixture 
of Sulphuric Acid and Silver Dichromate. L. J. Stmon and 
A. J. A. Gumtaumin (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1065—1067).— 
Numerous substances which are not completely burnt by a 
chromic-sulphuric acid mixture, give satisfactory results with 
silver dichromate and sulphuric acid. A known weight, p, of the 
substance is heated at 100° with a weighed excess, P, of silver 
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dichromate (about 6 g.) and sulphuric acid for twenty minutes. 
From the volume of carbon dioxide produced, or the increase in 
pressure, the weight, ~, is obtained and the percentage of carbon 
is given by 3007/llp. The hydrogen is obtained by a second com- . 
bustion with the residue and an excess of an easily combustible 
substance such as potassium methyl sulphate. If « is the weight 
of carbon dioxide corresponding with 1 g. of Ag,Cr,O,, and z’ the 
weight of carbon dioxide evolved in the second combustion, 2’ /« 
is the weight of dichromate present and the residue from the first 
combustion, and P—z'/a is the weight used in that combustion. 
The percentage of hydrogen is then given by [9(p—7)+P—z7’/«]100/ 
8lp. The value of « determined empirically is 0°108, the difference 
from the theoretical, 0°102, being due to the production of small 
amounts of carbon monoxide when the dichromate is not present 
in excess. The results of analyses by this method of naphthalene, 
strontium acetate, ethyl pyruvate, rhamnose, aspirin, thymol, etc., 

are quoted. G. F. M. 


Analysis of Potassium Iodide. H. Marrues and P. Scutrz 
(Pharm. Ztg., 1923, 68, 256—257).—The following method is recom- 
mended for the estimation of potassium iodide in the presence of 
bromides and chlorides. One g. of the dry powdered salt is dis- 
solved in water and the solution diluted to 100 c.c.; 10 c.c. of this 
solution are treated in a stoppered flask with 5 c.c. of 2% sodium 
nitrite solution and 2 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid. After five 
minutes, 100 c.c. of 5% sodium hydrogen carbonate solution are 
added slowly and the liberated iodine is titrated with N /50-arsenic 
trioxide solution. Each c.c. of the latter is equivalent to 0°00332 g. 
of potassium iodide. W. P.S. 


Nephelometric Estimation of Small Quantities of Calcium. 
P. Rona and H. Kuixemymann (Biochem. Z., 1923, 137, 157— 
182).—For the estimation of small quantities of calcium, as, for 
instance, in blood, the Kleinmann nephelometer or micro-nephelo- 
meter is employed. Liyman’s reagent, ammonium stearate, for 
the production of a cloud (A., 1915, ii, 700; 1917, ii, 271) is replaced 
by sodium sulphoricinoleate. The authors have examined the 
influence of time, volume, impurities, and degree of alkalinity of 
the reagents on the production of the cloud. Using the micro- 
nephelometer, the calcium in 0°25 ¢.c. of blood can be estimated 
with a probable error of 1%. 

The Influence of Phosphoric Acid on the Volumetric Estim- 
ation of Calcium. J. GrRossFELD (Chem. Weekblad, 1923, 20, 
209—210).—A criticism of the modifications suggested by Viirtheim 
and van Bers (this vol., ii, 257) on the procedure of the author. 
In presence of a large excess of phosphoric acid, neutralisation 
with ammonia and precipitation with oxalate causes the carrying 
down of calcium phosphate, which is avoided if the neutralisation 
is not carried too far, the author’s procedure leading to the formation 
of primary sodium phosphate only. The change in volume due to 


evaporation consequent on the heat of neutralisation is negligible. 
8. I. L. 
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Estimation and Quantitative Separation of Barium and 
Strontium. Rupotr Lzo (Monatsh., 1923, 43, 567—588)— 
A careful investigation has been made of a modification of 
Fresenius’s fluorosilicate method for the quantitative separation of 
barium and strontium, consisting in using ammonium fluorosilicate 
in place of the free acid; in addition, a method for separating 
barium and strontium by means of their thiosulphates has been 
developed, which gives satisfactory results when there is a relatively 
large excess of barium. 

The ammonium fluorosilicate method :—The following points were 
noticed : (1) the solubility of barium fluorosilicate is depressed by 
using ammonium fluorosilicate in place of the free acid so that pre- 
cipitation is more nearly quantitative. (2) Barium fluorosilicate 
dried at 180° to constant weight gives results 0°2 to 0°3% too high, 
due to water. (3) Heating barium fluorosilicate in an electric oven 
for two to three hours only converts it incompletely into barium 
fluoride. (4) Barium precipitated by ammonium fluorosilicate in 
neutral or acetic acid solution always carries down some strontium ; 
this can be counteracted by the addition of hydrochloric acid. 
(5) Barium precipitated from hot solution carries down more 
strontium than when precipitated from cold solution. (6) The 
decomposition of barium and strontium fluorosilicates by means of 
excess of warm ammonia and ammonium carbonate takes place 
completely in about ten minutes, and can be utilised for the com- 
plete separation of barium and strontium. 

The analysis is effected in the following manner: 50—70 c.c. 
of a solution of 0°3 to 0°5 g. mixed barium and strontium chlorides 
are treated with 6—10 c.c. of N-hydrochloric acid per 100 c.c. and 
with a 10—50°% excess of a 10°% ammonium fluorosilicate solution. 
After thirty minutes, 4 volume of alcohol is added. The washed 
and decanted precipitate is then warmed with excess of ammonia 
and ammonium carbonate. The granular precipitate of barium 
carbonate is dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid and the barium 
fluorosilicate reprecipitated as before. The precipitate is finally 
converted into barium sulphate by heating with sulphuric and 
hydrofluoric acids. The strontium left in the filtrates is determined 
as sulphate. 

The thiosulphate method :—The solubility of barium thiosulphate 
in water at 18°5° is 1 in 479°8, and in a mixture of equal volumes 
of acetone and water, | in 31,450, the solubility of strontium 
thiosulphate in the mixed solvent at 18°5° being 1 in 281°7._ The 
following special points were noted: (1) A slight excess of sodium 
thiosulphate diminishes considerably the solubility of barium 
thiosulphate, which, however, carries down some sodium salts. 
(2) By reprecipitating the barium as barium thiosulphate, satis- 
factory results are obtained if there is a large excess of barium over 
strontium; in the converse case, the precipitated barium thio- 
sulphate always contains some strontium. In carrying out the 
estimation, the solution of the mixed chlorides of barium and 
strontium is treated with a slight excess of sodium thiosulphate 
with stirring, an equal volume of acetone added, and the mixture 
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allowed to remain. The washed and decanted precipitate is dis- 
solved in hydrochloric acid, the solution concentrated, and the 
barium reprecipitated as thiosulphate, which is then redissolved 
in hydrochloric acid and estimated as sulphate. The filtrates - 
containing strontium are concentrated, and the strontium estimated 
as sulphate. F. A. M. 


Volumetric Estimation of Manganese as ‘‘ Permanganic 
Phosphate "’ in Phosphoric Acid Solution. MatTuevet (Ann. 
Chim. Analyt., 1923, 5, 99—108).—The substance is dissolved in a 
mixture of phosphoric, nitric, and sulphuric acids and silver nitrate is 
added as a catalyst together with ammonium persulphate. A violet- 
amethyst coloration appears, and the liquid is titrated with arsenious 
acid. The end-point is sharper in the presence of phosphoric acid, 
and there is less danger of precipitates being formed. The presence 
of iron does not disturb the titration, as the colour of the iron salts 
is destroyed by the phosphoric acid. The mechanism of oxidation 
with ammonium persulphate is discussed. The mode of action 
of the phosphoric acid is uncertain. The use of nitric acid alone 
gives higher results than a nitric-sulphuric acid mixture, some 
arsenious acid probably being oxidised by the nitric acid. The 
results are not sensitive to the amount of phosphoric acid present, 
unless it is in large excess. In titrating solutions rich in manganese, 
sufficient phosphoric acid must be present to obtain all the man- 
ganese as “‘ permanganic phosphate ” and sufficient sulphuric acid 
to transform the manganese reduced during the titration into 
sulphate. Details are given for the application of the method 
to the analysis of cast irons, manganese steels, and alloys containing 
chromium, nickel, copper, cobalt, molybdenum, and vanadium. 
The manganese in an ordinary steel can be determined by this 
method in about seven minutes. H.C. R. 


Quantitative Separation of Manganese and Chromium. 
H. J. TAVERNE (Chem. Weekblad, 1923, 20, 210—211).—The metals 
are precipitated with ammonium sulphide and redissolved in water 
after conversion into chlorides ; the solution is treated with hydrogen 
peroxide and sodium hydroxide, and boiled for thirty minutes ; 
manganese is collected as hydrated oxide and weighed as sulphate, 


the chromate in the filtrate being titrated by means of iodine. 
8. I. L. 


Colorimetric Estimation of Iron and Hemoglobin in Blood. 
San Yin Wonca (J. Biol. Chem., 1923, 55, 421—425).—One c.c. of 
blood is used for the estimation. Organic material is oxidised by 
heating with concentrated sulphuric acid (1 c.c.) for three and a 
half minutes, carefully adding 1 c.c. of a 10% sodium chlorate 
solution and again boiling for three minutes, and finally boiling 
for two minutes after the further addition of 0°3 c.c. of the chlorate 
solution. Iron is then estimated colorimetrically by means of a 
solution of thiocyanate (cf. Brown, A., 1922, ii, 319). E. 8. 


New Method for Estimating Nickel. W. L6rreLBELNn and 
J. Scowarz (Chem. Zig., 1923, 47, 369—370)—Nickel may be 
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precipitated quantitatively from a neutral solution containing 
only alkali metals and a little ammonia with oxalic acid. This 
precipitate may either be ignited and weighed as NiO, or dissolved 
in hot sulphuric acid solution and titrated with permanganate. 
Details of each method are given, together with specimen analyses, 
which indicate that both methods are capable of the highest 
accuracy. The completeness of the precipitation of the oxalate 
is such that the filtrate only gives a trace of precipitate when 
boiled for half an hour with dimethylglyoxime; the precipitate is 
coarser and easier to filter if formed in the presence of ammonium 
nitrate. It is soluble in strong mineral acids, but not in glacial 
acetic acid, which, however, makes it slimy and difficult to wash. 
It is unaffected by excess of oxalic acid or by dilute tartaric, citric, 
boric, or phosphoric acids. H. C. R. 


Electrometric Titration of Molybdenum with a Titanous 
Salt. H.H. Wruarp and Firorencre Fenwick (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 928—933)—Molybdenum in the sexavalent con- 
dition is reduced sufficiently rapidly by a titanous salt to the 
quinquevalent condition to allow of the process being used for the 
electro-titrimetric estimation of molybdenum, using a bimetallic 
electrode system. The titration is carried out in hydrochloric 
acid solution, the most suitable concentration of acid being about 
5—10% of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The end-point is 
characterised by a slight increase in #.M.F. when equivalent 
amounts are present, followed by a decrease when an excess is added. 
The reaction is only complete in the presence of a small excess of 
titrating liquid, and this amount, which must be found for the 
solutions in question, must be used as a correction factor. The 
method has been used for alkali molybdates, and found to give 
results accurate to within 0°5 mg. The method furnishes an in- 
direct method for the estimation of phosphorus. The phosphorus 
is converted into ammonium phosphomolybdate by any of the recog- 
nised methods. The precipitate is dissolved in ammonia, filtered 
to remove any iron, and the acidified solution titrated with titanous 
sulphate. If the precipitate is very large, it tends to reprecipitate 
on the addition of acid. This may be prevented by the addition 
of a few drops of phosphoric acid to the ammoniacal solution, but 
the character of the end-point is thereby altered. In the cold, 
there is no voltage drop with excess of the titrating solution. Just 
before the end-point, the normal rise begins, ceases, then continues 
with increased velocity just as the equivalent point is passed. If 
the solution is titrated hot, however, the end-point is perfectly 
normal and as distinct as in the absence of phosphoric acid. The 
presence of tungsten does not interfere with the determination, 
but it makes it quite unnecessary to apply the correction which is 
necessary in its absence. J. F.S. 


Gravimetric and Volumetric Methods for the Estimation 
of Tin in Alloys. Antonin JiteK (Chem. Listy, 1923, 17, 
53—56, 85—87)—The modification of Gerwek’s method for the 
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estimation of tin, described in a previous article (cf. this vol., ii, 186), 
is shown to give the best results for bearing metals when for alloys 
containing 14—30% of tin, 0°5 g. is taken, for 30—75% of tin, 
0°25 g. is taken, and for 75—100% of tin, 0°15 g. of alloy is used. - 
If smaller quantities are used, low results are obtained owing to 
incomplete precipitation of the tin, whilst larger quantities give 
high results, due to adsorption of antimony salts on the stanni- 
phosphate precipitate. 

Classen’s electrolytic method for the estimation of tin (A. Fischer, 
“ Electroanalytische Schnellmethoden,”’ p. 217) is tested for bear- 
ing metals and found to give satisfactory results with a current 
of 0°5 ampere, for which V is 3°5. This method has the advantage 
over Czerwek’s method and its modification of being more rapid. 
For type metal containing about 2% of tin, the results obtained 
by the modification of Czerwek’s method are lower than by the 
iodimetric method, agreement being obtained commencing with 
alloys containing more than 14% of tin. Below this, better results 
are obtained by using the unmodified Czerwek solution. R. T. 


Estimation of Tin by Means of the Molybdenum-blue 
Reaction. G. F. Hirria (Chem. Zig., 1923, 47, 341—342).— 
The colour reaction between ammonium molybdate and stannous 
tin is of too uncertain a nature to be of use in quantitative analysis 
at ordinary concentrations, as the molybdenum-blue formed is a 
colloidal solution and its depth of colour depends on many conditions. 
In very great dilution, however, the depth of colour produced is 
directly proportional to the amount of stannous-ions present, other 
conditions being kept constant. The depth of colour formed under 
the conditions prescribed for colorimetric estimations reaches a 
maximum after about thirty minutes, and thereafter remains 
constant for at least ninety minutes, so that there is ample time 
for comparison with standards previously prepared. Directions 
are given for the preparation of the molybdate solution, which 
must be used before molybdic acid begins to separate. The solu- 
tion of molybdenum-blue used in the colorimeter should not contain 
more than 30 mg. of tin per litre, or the proportionality between 
depth of colour and tin content no longer holds. The depth of 
colour is not influenced by the presence of antimonious chloride, 
sodium arsenite, sodium arsenate, or zinc salts. The solution for 
colorimetric estimation is prepared as follows. The hydrogen 
sulphide in the hydrochloric acid solution containing tin and 
antimony is boiled off, zinc and further excess of hydrochloric acid 
are added to the boiling solution, and the reduction is allowed to 
proceed for about one minute. The solution is then slowly poured 
through a filter with constant stirring into a mixture of 6 c.c. of 
the ammonium molybdate solution prepared as described (as used 
for testing for phosphoric acid), 3 c.c. of 2N-sodium hydroxide 
solution, and about 1000 c.c. of water. 0°1 Mg. of tin is easily 
detected in the above manner. If antimony alone is present, the 
solution may show a faint green coloration, which cannot be confused 
with the blue colour of the tin reaction. H.C. R. 
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Estimation and Separation of Rare Earth Metals from other 
Metals. I. Application of Hydrolysis to the Separation of 
Titanium, Iron, and Aluminium. Lupwia Moser and Ernst 
IrAny1 (Monatsh., 1923, 43, 673—677).—Titanium and aluminium 
may be separated by a method based on the differential hydrolytic 
dissociation of their salts. At a hydrion concentration of 0°05N, 
titanic salts are completely hydrolysed to give insoluble, non- 
colloidal, and therefore non-adsorbing, titanic oxide, whilst no 
hydrolysis of aluminium salts takes place. After fusion with alkali, 
the mixture is dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, the solution 
neutralised with sodium hydroxide (indicator methyl-orange), 
treated with 20 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (1 vol. concentrated 
acid : 9 vols. water), and allowed to become clear. Potassium 
sulphate (1 g.) and bromate (1°5 g.) are added, the solution diluted 
to 200 c.c., and boiled for half an hour, when quantitative separation 
of titanic oxide occurs (cf. J.S.C.I., 1923, June). E. E. T. 


Estimation and Separation of Rare Earth Metals from 
Other Metals. II. Separation of Titanium from Iron and 
Aluminium by Means of Sulphosalicylic Acid. Lupwic 
Moser and Ernst IrAnyr (Monatsh., 1923, 43, 679—684).—An 
aqueous solution of 4-sulphosalicylic acid, SO,H-C,H,(CO,H)-OH, 
is prepared by diluting (etc.) the mixture obtained by heating 
salicylic acid with sulphuric acid. For the separation of titanium 
and iron, the mixture of oxides is fused with potassium hydrogen 
sulphate or sodium carbonate, and a solution made in dilute sul- 
phuric acid. Sulphosalicylic acid solution is added, then ammonium 
carbonate until the colour changes from violet to red, and the iron 
precipitated by means of hydrogen sulphide. 

Titanium and aluminium are separated as follows. -The acid 
solution containing the two metals, after treating with sulphosalicylic 
acid, is strongly basified with ammonium carbonate, and then 
boiled for five minutes, when the titanium is precipitated as 
hydroxide. 

The separation of the three metals concerned is effected as 
follows : (1) The mixture of oxides is weighed ; (2) fused with alkali, 
dissolved in sulphuric acid, sulphosalicylic acid and then sufficient 
ammonium carbonate to give a red solution are added; the iron is 
precipitated as sulphide; (3) the filtrate from the ferrous sulphide 
saturated with ammonia, boiled, and the precipitated titanic 
hydroxide collected; (4) the aluminium is either estimated by 
difference, or the filtrate from (3) is evaporated, heated at 280° 
to remove sulphosalicylic acid, and the aluminium then estimated 
in the usual manner. E. E. T. 


Estimation of Antimony by Means of Phenylthiohydantoic 
Acid. A. Lasstzur and (Mmg) A. Lasstzur (Compt. rend., 1923, 
176, 1221—1223).—Phenylthiohydantoic acid, 

CO,H-CHPh:NH-CS:NH,, 
prepared by boiling 95 parts of monochloroacetic acid with 75 parts 
of ammonium thiocyanate, 83 parts of aniline, and 450 parts of 
alcohol, is recommended as a precipitant for antimony. The 
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estimation of the metal is carried out as follows. The neutral 
solution diluted to 150 c.c. is acidified with 5 c.c. of N-acetic acid, 
and boiled with 0°5 g. of the reagent for five to six minutes. The 
precipitate is collected on a Gooch crucible and washed with water. 
For an approximate estimation, it can then be weighed as such 
after drying over sulphuric acid in a vacuum, calculating on the 
basis of an antimony content of 18°6°%%, but when accurate results 
are required the washed precipitate is dissolved in warm alcohol, 
and the antimony precipitated as sulphide by the addition of acetic 
acid and sodium sulphide. The precipitate is collected, washed, 
and dissolved in sodium sulphide solution, and the antimony is 
deposited electrolytically from the solution after the addition of 
5 g. of potassium cyanide, and weighed. G. F. M. 


The Detection of Traces of Stibine. Epwarp J. WEEKS 
(Chem. News, 1923, 126, 275).—The gas to be tested is passed through 
a tube the walls of which are wetted with silver nitrate solution. 
A brown stain indicates the presence of stibine. A. R. P. 


Detection of Bismuth in Urine. III. Domenico GANAassINI 
(Boll. Chim. Farm., 1923, 62, 193—195; cf. this vol., ii, 93).—The 
author replies further to Dezani’s criticisms. As regards Dezani’s 
method, according to which a yellow coloration is obtained when 
potassium iodide is added to a very dilute solution of a bismuth 
salt in presence of hydrochloric acid, the author suggests that 
the yellow liquid be shaken with its own volume of chloroform or 
carbon disulphide. Three cases may then present themselves : 
(1) If the yellow liquid becomes decolorised and the organic solvent 
assumes an amethyst colour, the presence of bismuth is excluded, 
the yellow coloration being due to free iodine. (2) If the yellow 
coloration is only partly lost, and the organic solvent acquires an 
amethyst tint, the presence of both bismuth and iodine is demon- 
strated. (3) If the yellow liquid retains its colour and the solvent 
remains colourless, bismuth is present. z=, Be. 


A New Reaction for Rhodium and a Colorimetric Method 
for its Estimation. Vasiz1 NIKOLAEVITSCH Ivanov (J. Russ. 
Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917—1918, 49, 601—603; 50, 460—462).— 
Aqueous solutions of rhodium salts give, when mixed with stannous 
chloride, heated to boiling, and cooled, brown, colloidal solutions 
of the metal (analogous to those obtained with gold and platinum 
salts in the cold) which develop a fine crimson colour, doubtless 
owing to the gradual solution of the colloidal particles in the acid 
medium; the greater the amount of rhodium present the longer 
the colour takes’ to develop. In practice, the material examined 
is fused with potassium hydrogen sulphate, the fused mass lixiviated 
with a little water, and the filtered solution evaporated down to 
1 cc. To this an equal volume of a 40% solution of stannous 
chloride in 30% hydrochloric acid is added, the mixture heated 
to boiling and allowed to cool; rhodium is absent if a crimson 
colour does not develop in a few hours. For the quantitative 
estimation of the metal, the tint obtained is compared with that 
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of test solutions made up in the same way. The reaction will 
detect rhodium in a solution containing 0°0005 g. per litre. 
G. A. R. K. 


Detection of Benzene in Corpses. ALEXANDER O. GETTLER 
(J. Pharm. Expt. Ther., 1923, 21, 161—164).—The ground tissue 
is acidified with a few drops of sulphuric acid, steam-distilled, and 
the benzene extracted from the distillate with carbon tetrachloride. 
Addition of a 2:1 mixture of fuming nitric-sulphuric acids, with 
shaking, to the carbon tetrachloride solution converts the benzene 
into a mixture of the dinitrobenzenes, which are extracted with 
ether after evaporation of the solvent and neutralisation of the 
acid with sodium hydroxide. Qualitative tests for dinitrobenzene 
may then be applied. With suitable precautions, quantitative 
results may be obtained. E. 8. 


The Microchemical Estimation of Methyl along with Ethy]. 
WituiamM Kister and Witnetm Maag (Z. physiol. Chem., 1923, 
127, 190—-195)—The mixture of methyl and ethyl iodides is 
absorbed in an alcoholic solution of trimethylamine, when the 
sparingly soluble tetramethylammonium iodide crystallises out, 
and can thus be separated from the soluble trimethylethylammonium 
iodide. Accurate results are obtained with from 10 to 20 mg. of 
substance. W. O. K. 


Estimation of Dextrose in Sugar Mixtures. G. Bruuns 
(Chem. Ztg., 1923, 47, 333—335).—The method of Willstatter and 
Schudel (A., 1918, ii, 337), which depends on the oxidation of 
dextrose by potassium iodide and sodium hydroxide to gluconic 
acid, was tested on solutions of pure dextrose, sucrose, and lzvulose, 
on invert-sugar, and on solutions containing dextrin. It was 
found that sucrose was oxidised so as to give an apparent content 
of about 1:2% of invert-sugar with quantities of 1—4 g., whilst 
if only 0°1 g. of sucrose was taken an apparent content of 2°4% of 
invert-sugar was obtained. Pure levulose is also attacked, and 
gave an apparent dextrose content of 9°8%. Invert-sugar, in con- 
sequence, appeared to contain more than 1% too much dextrose. 
By reducing the volume of sodium hydroxide added from 14°5 c.c. 
to 11 c.c., the apparent excess of dextrose was reduced to 0°55%. 
The method can therefore not be considered accurate for the 
estimation of dextrose in the presence of other sugars. H.C. R. 


The Ferricyanide Method for Estimation of Blood-sugar. 
II. H. C. Hageporn and B. Norman JENSEN (Biochem. Z., 
1923, 137, 92—95)—Using the authors’ micro-method, errors of 
sampling are less than 0°5%. The presence of acetone or 6-hydr- 
oxybutyric acid in blood does not introduce an error in the dextrose 
estimation, but uric acid and creatinine produce an error through 
reduction of the ferricyanide, equal approximately to one-half of 
their weight expressed as dextrose. H. K 


Estimation of Dextrose and Lactose in Blood and Urine. 
Wm. THALHIMER and Marcaret C. Perry (J. Amer. Med. Assoc., 
1922, 79, 1506—1508).—The total] sugar is first estimated as dextrose 
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by Folin and Wu’s method for blood or serous fluids, or by Folin 
and Berglund’s method for urine. The solution (which should be 
adjusted to contain about 0°3% of sugar) is then heavily inoculated 
with Bacillus paratyphosus B, and after incubation for forty-eight 
hours the sugar remaining is estimated as lactose. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Estimation of Yeast Glycogen and the Action of Alkali 
on Glycogen-formation in Yeast. Paut Mayer (Biochem. Z., 
1923, 136, 487—497).—Glycogen can only be estimated in yeast 
when separated from yeast gum. The following method is re- 
commended. Ten g. of yeast (pressed) were heated for three 
hours with 30 c.c. of 60% potassium hydroxide at 100°, cooled, 
and treated with 50 c.c. of water and 200 c.c. of 96% alcohol. 
After a day, the precipitated glycogen was filtered, washed twice 
with 60% alcohol, twice with absolute alcohol and ether, and the 
powder dissolved in hot water, filtered, neutralised with hydro- 
chloric acid, and exactly saturated with ammonium sulphate. 
After ten hours, the glycogen is filtered, dissolved in hot water, 
and an aliquot portion hydrolysed with hydrochloric acid (2°2%) 
at 100°. The cooled solution is neutralised and the dextrose 
estimated by the Pavy-Kumagawa-Suto process. The results 
show that glycogen estimation in presence of yeast gum are too 
high, the actual values found for various races lying between 
25 and 5°7% on the pressed yeast. Contrary to the findings of 
Elias and Weiss (A., 1922, i, 485), alkali does not stimulate yeast 
to form increased glycogen. H. K. 


Improved Volumetric Method for Estimating «-, $-, and 
y-Cellulose. M. W. Bray and T. M. Anprews (Ind. Eng, 
Chem., 1923, 15, 377—378).—The method depends on the oxidation 
of cellulose with potassium dichromate in sulphuric acid solution. 
Ten c.c. of a solution of the cellulose in 72% sulphuric acid are 
treated with 10 c.c. of potassium dichromate solution (90 g. per |.) 
and 60 c.c. of 72% sulphuric acid are added. The mixture is boiled 
for exactly five minutes, cooled on ice, and the excess of dichromate 
titrated with ferrous ammonium sulphate solution, using potassium 
ferricyanide as indicator. The dichromate solution is standardised 
in this way against 1 g. of cellulose obtained by the chlorination 
method of Cross and Bevan from sulphite pulp. For the estimation 
of «-, B- and y-cellulose, 1 g. of the sample is triturated with 25 c.c. 
of the mercerising liquid (17°5% sodium hydroxide solution) and 
left for thirty minutes. The insoluble («) cellulose is dried by 
suction on a filter pump, washed with 4°% sodium hydroxide and 
distilled water, dissolved in 72% sulphuric acid, and estimated 
with dichromate as above. In one half of the filtrate, the 6-+y- 
cellulose is determined in the same way. In the other half, the 
8-cellulose is precipitated by carefully adding 10% sulphuric acid 
solution until neutral to methyl-orange, and then adding 5 c.c. 
of acid in excess. The precipitate is allowed to coagulate and the 
y-cellulose estimated in the supernatant liquid as above. The 
8-cellulose is obtained by difference. The method is more accurate 
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and rapid than the gravimetric method and difficulties of filtration 
and washing are practically overcome. Check determinations can 
be made without repeating the Cross and Bevan chlorination, as 
is necessary in the gravimetric method. H. C. R. 


Estimation of Formaldehyde in the Presence of Copper 
Sulphate. M. Jakes (Chem. Ztg., 1923, 47, 386)—The usual 
methods of estimating formaldehyde cannot be applied directly 
to insecticide solutions containing copper sulphate. The copper is 
best removed by precipitation with potassium ferrocyanide. If 
the correct quantity of the latter is added, the solution will be 
found free from both copper- and ferrocyanide-ions after titration, 
as the excess of potassium ferrocyanide is removed by the form- 
ation of an insoluble potassium copper ferrocyanide. Before pro- 
ceeding with the estimation of formaldehyde, the solution should 
be tested for the absence of both copper- and ferrocyanide-ions. 
The formaldehyde may then be oxidised with hydrogen peroxide, 
and the acid produced titrated with alkali, using azolitmin as 
indicator. If the excess of peroxide is boiled off, phenolphthalein 
may be used as indicator. H.C. R. 


The Detection and Behaviour of Formaldehyde in Corpses. 
A. Briinine (Ber. Deut. pharm. Ges., 1923, 33, 99—103).—Owing 
to the rapidity with which formaldehyde is oxidised in the tissues, 
it can rarely be detected with certainty if any great length of time 
has elapsed before the toxicological examination, and the investi- 
gation should therefore be extended to include tests for the presence 
of formic acid. In the case of a body which had been some time 
in the water, a steam distillation of the liver with phosphoric acid 
revealed traces of formaldehyde by Hasse’s peptone and sulphuric 
acid test in the first few drops of the distillate, but a negative 
test was given by all the other organs. The investigation of the 
same organs for formic acid, however, by Fincke’s method gave 
a distillate which immediately reduced mercuric chloride, and 
after reduction with magnesium and hydrochloric acid with ice 
cooling, gave a strong formaldehyde reaction. The oxidation of 
formaldehyde by the oxydases in the tissues affords a possible 
explanation of the acid reaction of formaldehyde leather. 

G. F. M. 


New Reaction for Ketones. Cam. GiLtuteT (Bull. Soc. chim., 
1923, [iv], 33, 465—466).—Referring to the paper by Bougaiult 
and Gros (A., 1922, ii, 666) on the use of Nessler’s reagent for the 
characterisation of ketones, the author directs attention to his 
prior publication on the same subject (Bull Soc. chim. Belg., 1899, 
13, 170) and to that of Marsh and Struthers (P., 1908, 24, bgt 

G. F. M. 


Use of Potassium or Sodium Bromide as a Source of 
Bromine for Urea Estimations. C. H. Cotzins (Chem. News, 
1923, 126, 180—181).—An apparatus is described for the prepar- 
ation of small quantities of sodium hypobromite solutions for urea 
analyses. , W. E. G. 
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Estimation of Urea in Blood by Folin and Wu's Method. 
A Modified Apparatus. Gro. G. Boces and W. 8S. McELLRoy 
(J. Lab. Clin. Med., 1923, 8, 254—255).—IJn the estimation of 
urea in blood by Folin and Wu’s method, slight variations in 
ressure cause acid in the receiver to be drawn back into the receiv- 
ing tube. The authors have modified the original apparatus in 
such a way that a slow current of air may be passed into the delivery 
tube so that a slight positive pressure is maintained and back 
suction prevented. The air current enters the delivery tube beyond 
the bend. It is found that no ammonia is lost even with a 
moderately fast current of air. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Estimation of Calcium Cyanamide. ALESSANDRO NANUSSO 
(Giorn. Chim. Ind. Appl., 1923, 5, 168)—This method is based on 
the treatment of the silver salt of the cyanamide with ammonium 
chloride, and titration of the ammonia and guanidine thus formed 
with standard acid : Ag,N-CN-+2NH,Cl=2AgCl-+ NiC- we a 
NH,+NH:C(NH,), (cf. TS. C.I., 1923, June). : 


The Quantitative Millon’s Reaction in Blood-serum, after 
Removal of the Proteins. I. Grore Haas (Z. physiol. Chem., 
1923, 127, 39—51).—The tyrosine content of the blood may be 
estimated colorimetrically, making use of Millon’s reaction. Salts 
influence the development of the red colour. The quantity of 
tyrosine in the blood is increased in acute yellow atrophy of the 
liver. ° 


The Colorimetric Reagent of Folin and Denis and Weiss's 
Modification of Millon’s Test [Estimation of Tyrosine]. 
GzorG Haas and Witty TRAUTMANN (Z. physiol. Chem., 1923, 
127, 52—66).—If the tyrosine in the blood is estimated by the 
Folin-Denis phenol reagent, higher values are obtained than when 
estimated by Millon’s reagent. The difference is no doubt due 
to the fact that the phenol reagent reacts with substances other 
than tyrosine. W. O. K. 


A New Alkaloidal Reagent, and the Preparation of the 
Iodoantimonates of Alkaloids in Crystalline Form. CaILLE 
and E. Vie~ (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1156—1159).—An antimony 
reagent composed of antimonious oxide or chloride 5 g., hydro- 
chloric acid (d 1-123) 20 c.c., potassium iodide 40 g., and water 
to 100 c.c., is a precipitant for organic amines, the solubility of the 
complexes formed increasing with decrease in molecular weight. 
In dilutions of 1 in 500 or less, only alkaloids are precipitated, and 
the sensitiveness of the reagent in this respect is of a high order, 
for example, 1 part of quinine in 100,000 parts being capable of 
detection by its means. The precipitates obtained are yellow, 
amorphous substances containing both antimony and iodine, the 
quinine compound, for instance, having the composition 

C.9H,,0.N,SbI,,2HI. 
These iodoantimonites were also obtained in crystalline form by 
the method of Frangois and Blanc (A., 1922, i, 851). G.F.M. 
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Estimation of Choline in Blood. Joun SmitH SHARPE (Bio. 
chem. J., 1923, 17, 41—42).—The choline is extracted from the 
blood and tissues and is precipitated with iodine as the periodide. 
After washing off any free iodine, the periodide is decomposed 
with dilute nitric acid and the free iodine extracted with chloro- 
form and titrated with standard sodium thiosulphate. The possi- 
bility of lecithin being formed as a degradation product is small 
if the estimation is carried out with reasonable speed. A recovery of 
90—94°%, of choline added to blood was thus obtained. Normal blood 
to which no choline was added gave negative results. 8.8. Z. 


The Interconvertibility of Creatine and Creatinine. V. 
Estimation of Creatine in Muscle. Amanpus Haun and 
L. ScH4Frer (Z. Biol., 1923, 78, 155—160; cf. this vol., ii, 195).— 
The muscles are extracted with boiling 5% sodium chloride solu- 
tion containing acetic acid and then with boiling water. Any 
proteins in the combined extracts are precipitated with trichloro- 
acetic acid, which avoids adsorption of creatine and creatinine, 
and the creatine is then determined colorimetrically. Results are 
given for various muscles, which indicate that previous methods 
give rather low results. W. O. K. 


Estimation of Morphine and of Secondary Alkaloids in 
Opium and its Galenical Preparations. Mario Atazzi MANCINI 
(Boll. Chim. farm., 1923, 62, 3—8, 35—39, 69—71, 101—105).— 
The author has investigated various methods for estimating mor- 
phine in opium, etc., including those given in the Pharmacopeeias 
of the principal countries, and draws the conclusion that, as regards 
both accuracy and simplicity, the method of the U.S. Pharmacopeia 
is the most satisfactory. For the estimation of the secondary 
alkaloids, the methods of van der Wielen (A., 1903, ii, 519) and 
Tingle (A., 1918, ii, 87, 88, 175) are to be preferred. y Mh 


The So-called Pyrrole Reaction. E. 8. CHorinski (J. Russ. 
Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917, 49, 149—153).—The pyrrole reaction, in 
which a pine shaving moistened with hydrochloric acid develops 
a red coloration on exposure to the vapours of pyrrole, is found 
also to be given by shavings of fir, cypress, linden, alder, birch, 
deal, pear, ash, and oak. Anderson (Annalen, 1858, 105, 354) 
stated that this reaction is due to the presence of resin in pine 
shavings, and that an extract of the former in alcohol would also 
give the pyrrole reaction. This observation is repeated, and the 
extract found to give only a faint coloration, whilst the shaving, 
after extraction, gives as intense a coloration as before. The 
connexion between the pyrrole reaction and the coniferin reaction 
with phenols, whereby a blue coloration is produced, is shown, 
‘and the probability of the former reaction also being due to coniferin 
is pointed out. Coniferin is insoluble in alcohol, but soluble in 
hot water, and an aqueous extract of pine shavings gives a marked 
pyrrole reaction. Further, asparagus, which is rich in coniferin, 
but not resin, gives an intense red coloration with pyrrole he 
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Use of Helium Light in Refractometry. N. Scuoort (Ber., 
1923, 56, [B], 1047—1048).—Corrections are given which enable 
the helium lines (A=6678, 5876, and 5016) to be employed with 
the Pulfrich refractometer, using only the tables supplied for the 
Diine of sodium. The deviation of the emergent beam is measured 
in the usual way, and the corresponding refractive indices are 
obtained from the tables for the D line. The following corrections 
are then applied to give true refractive indices. The corrections 
are given in units of the fifth decimal place : 


Prism Ie, Prism IIe. 
He red (A 6678) — 895/(np) —1536/(np) 
He yellow (A 5876) + 23-3/(np) + 41/(np) 
He green (A 5016) +1582/(np) +-2775/(np) 


where ”p in each case denotes the apparent refractive index obtained 
from the tables. 

The refractive index of the substance for the sodium line can 
then be calculated with sufficient accuracy by means of the formule : 
Np =N597g—0°0255 (N592g¢—Ne67g) OF ™o=Ns876— 0° O159(Msor6 Meare): 


The Theory of Band Spectra. H. A. Kramers and W. Pavitt, 
jun. (Z. Physik, 1923, 14, 351—367).—An explanation of band 
spectra is put forward based on the assumption that the electron 
impulse moment makes an angle with the line joining the atomic 
nuclei. The infra-red bands of diatomic molecules must be ascribed 
to radiation processes in which the atomic vibratory movements and 
the rotation of the molecule play a part. Only in the case of 
the halogen acids is the dispersion of the ultra-red bands so great 
that they can be resolved into discrete lines. The line missing in 
the middle of the bands corresponds with the rotationless con- 
dition, and the absence of this line is in agreement with the Bohr 
rule, that quantum conditions for which the impulse moment dis- 
appears possess no statistical weight. According to the Bohr 
theory, the rare gases and halogen-ions possess a resulting impulse 
moment 1.h/2z7. If the same impulse moment be assumed for 
the halogen acids, then the distance between the innermost bands 
is three times as great instead of twice that of the distance between 
the other bands. This difficulty is overcome if the impulse moment 
makes an angle with the axis. An explanation is given of the 
negative group of oxygen bands described by Runge. The bands 
in the visible spectrum are due to strongly excited molecules in 
which the electron emitting light is directly influenced by the 
rotation of the molecule. W. E. G. 

VOL. CXXIV. il. 17 
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The Mode of Excitation of the Atom and Molecule Spectrum 
by Electron Collisions. Victor von KEussueEr (Z. Physik, 1923, 
14, 19—31).—Experiments have been carried out on the intensities 
of the two hydrogen spectra in the absence and in the presence 
of helium at a pressure of hydrogen of 0°01 mm. Under a potential 
of 16 to 17 volts, the addition of helium did not cause any material 
change in the relative intensities of the two spectra. At slightly 
higher voltages, but still lower than the resonance potential of 
helium, the Balmer series became relatively more intense with 
respect to the secondary spectrum. In the presence of much 
helium, only the Balmer series is observed. Concurrently, the 
intensities of the individual lines of the Balmer series undergo 
change; in the presence of helium, the lines of short wave-length 
become more intense. These results and those of previous workers 
are explained on the assumption that the excited hydrogen mole- 
cules which normally emit the secondary spectrum, on collision 
with helium atoms, undergo dissociation into a normal and an 
excited atom with the subsequent emission of the Balmer series, 
Thus the dissociation of hydrogen occurs in two steps. The first 
is the excitation of the molecule by electron collision, and the 
second occurs when the excited molecule is subjected to atomic 
collisions before the emission of the radiation. The smallest 
ionisation step for hydrogen is the conversion of the H, molecule 
into a normal atom, a H* atom, and an electron. W. E. G. 


The Effect of a Probable Electric Field on the Bands of 
Nitrogen. SneHAmMoy Darta (Astrophys. J., 1923, 57, 114— 
120).—When the partial pressure of bromine vapour in a discharge 
tube containing air is gradually raised, the sharp bands of nitrogen 
become blurred until even the heads have disappeared. It is 
suggested that the blurring may be a Stark effect produced by 
the electric fields of the ionised bromine atoms, as predicted by 
Hettner. The similar blurring due to increased pressure in pure 
nitrogen may also be a Stark effect. The cyanogen band was 
unaffected by the bromine. The displacement observations re- 
corded by Dufour (A., 1907, ii, 920) and by Clinkscales (Physical 
Rev., 1910, 30, 594) may also be a Stark effect. A. A. E. 


Spectra Associated with Carbon. T. R. Merron and R. C. 
Jounson (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 383—-395).—The authors 
have investigated the effect of the presence of helium in vacuum 
discharge tubes on the band and line spectra of carbon, and the 
conditions under which the different spectra can best be experi- 
mentally isolated. The Swan spectrum can be excited by means 
of uncondensed discharges in tubes with carbon electrodes and 
containing hydrogen, and provided with side tubes containing 
potassium hydroxide and phosphoric oxide. The Angstrém bands 
appear in vacuum tubes containing carbon and oxygen when 
excited by uncondensed discharges and are usually accompanied 
by faint bands in addition to well-marked bands which are degraded 
to the violet. The faint bands, for the production of which hydrogen 
is essential, do not form part of the Angstrém system, and can be 
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isolated as separate bands under appropriate conditions. The 
CH bands are observed with great brilliance in tubes provided 
with carbon electrodes and side tubes as described, and with a 
palladium regulator through which hydrogen is admitted. The 
high-pressure carbon monoxide bands may be isolated almost 
completely by employing a discharge tube containing carbon 
dioxide and provided with carbon electrodes and side tubes and 
palladium hydrogen regulator. On passing the discharge, the high- 
pressure bands appear after the carbon dioxide is reduced to carbon 
monoxide by the electrodes. ‘‘ Comet-tail ’’ bands may be isolated 
almost completely, the spectrum being accompanied only by a few 
feeble lines representing the principal lines of the helium spectrum, 
by employing a discharge tube provided with a palladium regulator, 
side tubes containing phosphoric oxide and potassium hydroxide, 
and containing helium at about 20 mm. pressure. The “ comet- 
tail’ bands appear suddenly after the tube has been run sufficiently 
long for all traces of water vapour and carbon dioxide to be absorbed 
and the quantity of hydrogen to be reduced very considerably. 
Particulars are given of the various lines observed. The measure- 
ments of wave-lengths and intensities are not in good agreement 
with those of Fowler (Mon. Not. Roy. Astr. Soc., 1910, 70, 484). 
When a small quantity of hydrogen is admitted to a vacuum tube 
exhibiting the comet-tail bands, these disappear almost completely, 
and are replaced by a spectrum consisting of well-marked triplet- 
bands degraded to the red, with some indication of Swan and 
ngstrém bands. Details are given of a new spectrum of carbon 
excited when a condensed discharge is passed through a wide-bore 
tube with carbon electrodes containing helium at a pressure of 
about 20 mm., and such that an uncondensed discharge would excite 
the “ comet-tail”’ spectrum. It is suggested that the function of 
helium in the discharge tubes under the conditions of the experiment 
is to permit the passage of a discharge, thus enabling spectra 
appropriate to extremely low pressures of other gases present in 
the tube to be excited. J.8. G. T. 


The Series Spectrum of Trebly-ionised Silicon (Si). 
A. Fowuer (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 413—429).—Numerous 
new lines of silicon have been observed and have been classified in 
four groups, in extension of the groupings made by Lockyer in con- 
nexion with stellar spectra. The four groups represent successive 
stages of ionisation, and are designated Si’, Si’, Si™, and Si*’. 
The spectra consist alternately of triplets and doublets, and the 
series constant has successive values V, 4N, 9N, and 16N, where 
N is the series constant for hydrogen. The value 16N for the 
series constant of Si'’ is fully established by the new data. The 
spectrum resembles that of neutral sodium Na‘, but the main 
series corresponding with the familiar series of Na‘ are in the extreme 
ultra-violet. The secondary series which fall partly within the 
ordinary range of observation, correspond with series occurring 
in the infra-red in the case of Na’. A comparison of the series 
spectra of the elements Si’’, Al™, Mg", and Na’, the atoms of 

17—2 
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which are characterised by the same number and distribution of 
external electrons whilst the nuclei differ in charge and mass, 
indicates that differences in the four spectra are to be attributed 
mainly to differences in the nuclear charges, or to differences in 
the net charges of the atoms as a whole with respect to the electron 
producing the spectrum by its transitions from one quantum orbit 
to another. The respective doublet separations in the respective 
series are as follows: Na’, 17°18; Mg™, 91°55; Al’, 238; Sil’, 
460. These and the series terms exhibit greater regularity than 
those for elements of the same chemical group. The largest term 
in the Si'’ series system corresponds with the 1(c) or 30(Bohr) 
term and is equal to 364,117, corresponding with a value of the 
ionisation potential equal to 44°95 volts. J.8. G. T. 


Regularities in the Band Spectrum of Silicon. C. Porvezza 
(Gazzetia, 1923, 53, i, 215—224; cf. this vol., ii, 198)—The bands 
observed by the author in the are spectrum of silicon and also 
those obtained by de Gramont and Watteville (A., 1908, ii, 909) by 
burning silicon chloride or by passing a spark between silicon 
electrodes may be grouped into the five series: (1) 1/A=37812+- 
1185°5m+-6'25m?(m=0, 1, 2, 3, 4); (2) 1/A=36288-+-1170°6m+ 
5'2m?(m=0, 1, 2, 5, 6); (3) 1/A=35966+-1152:2m+-5°95m?(m= 
0, 1, 4, 5, 6, 7); (4) 1/A=35632+1139m+6-2m?(m=0, 4); (5) 
1 /A=38738-+-1170°8m-+-4'4m?(m=0). As regards the grouping in 
series, it is shown that, just as for the line spectra, the arc spectrum 
of silicon is intermediate to the flame and spark spectra, as regards 
both the number and the intensity of the bands. ee | A 


The Explosion Spectra of the Alkaline-earth Metals. 
R. A. Sawyer and A. L. Becker (Astrophys. J., 1923, 57, 98— 
113; cf. A., 1922, ii, 242, 803; Anderson, Astrophys. J., 1920, 
51, 37).—The explosion spectra of the chlorides of barium, calcium, 
magnesium, and strontium between A 2280 and A 4550 have been 
investigated, using the asbestos fibre method, and found, in agree- 
ment with the theoretical conclusions of Saha and of Sommerfeld, 
to be almost pure spark spectra, consisting chiefly of the doublets 
of the first and second subordinate series, 2o—md and 2p—ms. 
Only the fundamental singlet arc line 1S—2P appears, with a 
relative intensity corresponding with that in the spectra of the 
solar chromosphere and class B stars. So small an amount of 
material is required to give explosion spectra that lines due to 
copper, zinc, aluminium, lead, carbon, and nitrogen present as 
impurities were prominent ; lines of chlorine, hydrogen, and oxygen 
were not detected. A. A. E 


Roéntgen Ray Spectroscopic Measurements. Réntgen Ray 
Spectra. Enis Hyatmar (Z. Physik, 1923, 15, 65—109).— 
Particulars are given of the determination of the M-series of lines 
in the X-ray spectra of uranium, thorium, bismuth, lead, thallium, 
gold, platinum, iridium, osmium, tungsten, tantalum, lutecium, 
ytterbium, erbium, holmium, and dysprosium, and of the N-series 
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of lines of uranium, thorium, and bismuth. In the case of the 
M-series, the complexity of the strong lines is established. Certain 
new lines are recorded and arranged in the general classification of ‘ 
X-ray spectra. The validity of the combination principle in the 
case of these lines is established. Certain N, O, and P levels can 
be calculated from them, and the values agree with those deter- 
mined by Coster and Bohr. The results in the case of the N-series 
are in agreement with previous results. 

The existence of differences in the calculated values of the wave- 
length of a line when determined by the application of Bragg’s 
formula nX=2d sin to spectra of different orders is definitely 
established. The experimental results in this connexion are 
critically examined, and it is shown that the reflection theory of the 
production of the lines due to Ewald (Ann. Physik, 1917, [iv], 54, 
519), leading to the relation log (sin ¢/n)=const.+ A /n*, where A is a 
constant, is alone compatible with the determinations, and affords 
results according in some measure with the deviations from a 
constant value observed in the various orders of spectra. 


J.S. G. T. 


The Arc Spectrum of Celtium. Jacques Barpet (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 176, 1711—1712).—A complete list is given of the 
wave-lengths of the lines of the arc spectrum of celtium, the 
material employed for the research being zirconium containing 
besides celtium only a trace of lead. The measurements were made 


over the region comprised between 2300 and 3500 A. G. F. M. 


The L-Series of Hafnium. Avcust ZAcEK (Z. Physik, 1923, 
15, 31—32).—-A hafnium preparation, a mixture of hafnium and 
zirconium oxides, has been used for the measurement of the L-series. 
The stronger lines have been measured by the absolute method. 
The values of were «,, 1566,14; a, 1576,70; 8,, 1370,17; Bo, 
1323,6; Bs, 1349,1. W. E. G. 


Absorption in Iodine and Other Vapours. K. VoeT and 
J. KoENIGSBURGER (Z. Physik, 1923, 13, 292—311).—The selective 
absorption, absorption bands, and lines of iodine vapour, of bromine 
and nitrogen peroxide vapours, have been measured over a range 
of temperatures, pressures, and thicknesses. The selective absorp- 
tion of iodine broadens with increase in temperature, the maximum 
retaining its position unchanged, but the amount of absorption 
being smaller at the higher temperatures. The selective and band 
absorption become fainter above 600°, giving rise to a typical line 
spectrum. The selective and band absorption are to be ascribed 
to the molecule or to some condition peculiar to molecule formation. 
Beer’s law holds for iodine only up to thicknesses, 5-10. Experi- 
ments with bromine confirmed the limits of applicability of this 
law given by Ribaud. Addition of air increased the absorption 
slightly on the short wave-length side and to a considerable extent 
on the long wave-length side of the maximum. Calculation of 
the selective absorption and comparison with the experimental 
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values have been made, and better agreement is obtained orr the 
short wave-length side than on the long wave-length side of the 
*“ maximum. The number of molecules taking part in the continuous 
absorption at any moment is 1/100 of the total present. The band 
spectrum of iodine at low densities possesses a channelled appear- 
ance, which disappears on raising the density. At high densities, 
the single absorption lines of bromine became broadened, as did 
also a number of iodine, bromine, and nitrogen peroxide lines when 
the density was increased by the addition of foreign gases. The 
cause of this widening is traced to the molecular collisions. The 
rotation Doppler-effect does not occur to an appreciable extent. 
W. 


E. G. 


The Absorption of Near Ultra-red Radiation by Carbon 
Dioxide. Junz6 Oxuso (Sci. Rep. Téhoku imp. Univ., 1923, 
12, 39—43).—It is shown that in agreement with the results of 
Hertz (A., 1911, ii, 830) and of Bahr (A., 1913, ii, 6) the near ultra- 
red absorption spectrum of gaseous carbon dioxide comprises intense 
bands at AA 2°71 and 2°77 » and a somewhat weaker band at A 2°61 p. 
In addition, feebler maxima occur at AA 3°02, 2°99, 2°97, 2°93, 2°88, 
2°84, 2°81, 2°73, 2°67, 2°63, 2°57, 2°53, 2°48, 2°44, 2°40, 2°37, 2°34, 
and 2°29. These weaker maxima are not so prominent as in the 
case of the spectra of diatomic molecules, e.g., hydrochloric acid. 

J.8. G. T. 


The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Eugenol and iso- 
Eugenol. GartHa THompson (T., 1923, 123, 1594—1597). 


Absorption Spectra of Sulphuric and Nitrated Solutions 
of Phenanthroxazine and Phenanthrazine. B. Foresti and 
R. MARTORELLI (Gazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 262—264)—Examination 
of the absorption spectra of sulphuric acid solutions, with and 
without addition of a nitrate, of phenanthroxazine and phen- 
anthrazine and of a mixture of 77:4 parts of the former with 22°6 
parts of the latter, confirms the results previously obtained (A., 
1922, i, 1062; ii, 524). Sulphuric acid solutions of phenanthrox- 
azine exhibit an absorption band at about 500 yp» and an absorption 
decreasing continuously from the extreme red to about 560 pp; 
when nitrate is present, an intense absorption band is shown at 
about 575 pp» and a slight absorption in the violet. With phen- 
anthrazine, a sharp absorption band occurs at about 620 wu and a 
moderate absorption in the extreme violet; when nitrate is present, 
the absorption begins at about 600 yp and increases rapidly towards 
the violet, culminating in a band at about 470 yp. Absorption 
curves deduced from photographs of the spectra are given. 


x. oe 


The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Alkaloids of the 
isoQuinoline Group. Narceine. Pierre STEINER (Compt. rend., 
1923, 176, 1379—1381; cf. Hartley, A., 1885, 1174; Dobbie and 
Lauder, T., 1903, 83, 605).—The study of the ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum by Henri’s method shows a large band the maximum 
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of which lies at A=2707 A. with a maximum absorption coefficient 
of «<=9800, the minimum values being A=2539 A. and e=8000. 
A diagram is given which shows the spectrum of narceine in com- 
parison with those of narcotine, opianic acid, and hydrocotarnine ; 
certain similarities in the curves are pointed out. It is stated that 
a spectrographic estimation of 0°05 mg. of narceine in 2 c.c. of 
solvent may be effected. H. J. E. 


Phosphorescence caused by Active Nitrogen. W. JEVvoNs 
(Nature, 1923, 111, 705—706; cf. Lewis, this vol., ii, 361).—In 
the course of an observation of the spectrum resulting from the 
introduction of aluminium chloride vapour into a stream of active 
nitrogen, it was noticed that after long exposure a solid deposit 
was produced which exhibited a bright green fluorescence when 


brought into contact with active nitrogen some days later. 
A. A. E. 


Photochemical Studies. XVI. The Inapplicability of the 
Photoelectric Law to Photochemical Reactions. J. PtLor- 
nIkOW (Z. wiss. Photochem., 1923, 22, 110—116).—From a review 
of recent work on the subject, the author concludes that Einstein’s 
photoelectric law expressed by the equation mv*/2=hy, in which 
the symbols have the customary significance, is inapplicable to 
photochemical reactions (cf. A., 1922, ii, 248). J. 8. G. T. 


The Photochemical Decomposition of Solid Substances. 
ALBERT NoyYeEs, jun. (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1468—1470).—A 
theoretical paper in which Perrin’s radiation theory (A., 1919, 
ii, 177) is developed in the sense of a slight modification in dealing 
with solid substances. This modification is necessary as a certain 
amount of energy is required to separate the molecules and also 
to remove the products of the decomposition from the surface. 
The reaction velocity for a given frequency is represented by 
dx/dt=kI(hv—hvy), where I is the intensity of the light and hg 
the energy used in separating the molecules from each other. If 
energy of several frequencies is used, the equation becomes dx/di= 


kI[(hv,—hvp)+-(hvg—hvg) + . . . +(hvn—hy)). H. J. E. 


Inhibition of the Photochemical Decomposition of Hydrogen 
Peroxide Solutions. II. Wiut11am THEODORE ANDERSON, jun., 
and Hueu Srorr Taytor (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1210— 
1217; cf. this vol., ii, 278).—-Using the method previously described, 
the authors have investigated the decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide by ultra-violet light in the presence of a number of in- 
organic acids, bases, and salts as inhibitors of the decomposition. 
The inhibition constant is given for perchloric, nitric, sulphuric, 
phosphoric, boric, and hydrochloric acids, sodium, potassium, 
ammonium, barium, ethylammonium, and phenylammonium 
hydroxides, sodium, potassium, ammonium, and magnesium sul- 
phates, sodium and barium nitrates, potassium perchlorate, sodium 
fluoride and chloride, ammonium chloride and bromide, potassium 
chloride and bromide, and barium bromide. With the exception 
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of the nitrates, which show a weak absorption of light throughout 
the ultra-violet, the substances are practically diactinic to the 
incident radiation. The bases are found to be excellent inhibitors, 
the acids good inhibitors, and the bromides and chlorides moderately 
strong inhibitors, whilst all other inorganic compounds examined 
were found to be without action. The inhibition was shown b 
neutral salt action to be a function of the concentration of the 
hydrogen-, chloride-, bromide-, and hydroxyl-ions. A tentative 
hypothesis of the mechanism of the action has been put forward 
which is based on an ionisation of the hydrogen peroxide, and the 
facts, which must be covered by any hypothesis of the action, have 
been enumerated. J. F. S$. 


Reduction of Carbon Dioxide by Ultra-violet Light. H. A. 
SPorEHR (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1184—1187).—The author 
discusses briefly the work of Usher and Priestley (A., 1911, ii, 817), 
Stoklasa and Zdobnicky (A., 1911, i, 178, 769), Berthelot and 
Gaudechon (A., 1910, i, 543), and Baly, Heilbron, and Barker 
(T., 1921, 119, 1025) on the action of ultra-violet light on carbon 
dioxide. The experiments have in many cases been repeated, but 
in no case has the production of formaldehyde been confirmed. 
Paracetaldehyde itself is shown to break up readily under the 
action of ultra-violet light, forming acetaldehyde and probably 
glycollaldehyde, which at 60° readily passes into a hexose. Thus 
paracetaldehyde, far from being a protection against sugar form- 
ation, itself, quite independently of the presence of carbon dioxide, 

ields substances which reduce alkaline copper solutions. The 
author feels that in the publications named some essential condition 
or factor has been omitted in the description, or, failing this, a 
misinterpretation of experimental observations has occurred. 


J. F.S. 


Photochemistry of Potassium Permanganate. II. Ener- 


getics of the Photo-decomposition of Potassium Perman- 
ganate. KE. K. Ripreau and R. G. W. Norrisu (Proc. Roy. Soc., 
1923, [A], 103, 366—382).—In continuation of previous work 
(this vol., ii, 362), the authors have investigated the absorption 
spectrum of a 0-01N-solution of potassium permanganate, more 
especially in the ultra-violet, in order to determine the wave- 
length of the light effecting the decomposition of potassium per- 
manganate, and to test the validity of Einstein’s photochemical 
law in this connexion. In the absorption spectrum, a band occurred 
between Ad 380 and 270 wy, with its head at A» 313 py, whilst 
beyond A 260 wp a second band commenced. The visible radiations 
of the mercury-vapour spectrum were not appreciably effective in 
decomposing potassium permanganate, and it is considered that 
the line at \ 3128 A. is principally responsible for the photo-decom- 
position by mercury-vapour light. Assuming that the only photo- 
active line is at 1 3128 A. and that the coefficient of absorption for 
green and yellow light is the same as for the ultra-violet light, it 
is shown that two quanta are probably concerned in the photo- 
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decomposition of the permanganate-ion. It was found that 
mixtures of potassium permanganate and oxalic acid were much 
more sensitive to ultra-violet light than to visible light. The 
mechanics of the photo-decomposition are discussed from the 
point of view of atomic structure suggested by Kossel, Lewis, and 
Langmuir. J. 8. G. T. 


Action of Light on Double Tartrates. V. VoitmaR (Compt. 
rnd., 1923, 176, 1465—1467; cf. this vol., ii, 279).—Solutions 
of potassium antimony] tartrate and the corresponding compounds 
of arsenic, bismuth, copper, and iron undergo decomposition on 
exposure to ultra-violet light with liberation of the metal, the 
maximum effect being produced in the case of the bismuth com- 
pound. The simple salts of the same metals, both organic and 
inorganic, are quite stable under similar conditions. The conclusion 
is drawn that the heavy metal in the tartrates occupies a position 
in the molecule in accordance with the constitution attributed to 
it by Jungfleisch. Potassium borotartrate furnishes an exception ; 
the author considers this to be due to the fact that it appears to 
be, not a definite compound, but a mixture. H. J. E. 


The Capture of Electrons by Swiftly Moving «-Particles. 
BERGEN Davis (Nature, 1923, 114, 706).—The failure of an 
x-particle, when in the act of ionising a molecule, or immediately 
after, to attach one or more of the free electrons to itself may be 
due to the high velocity of the «-particle. When its velocity has 
fallen from 20-6 x 108 cm./sec. to 8:2 x 108 cm./sec. one electron is 
taken up, and at a velocity of 3-1 x 108 cm. /sec. the second electron 
is taken up. The limiting parabolic velocities for an electron 
falling into the K-ring of (a) a doubly charged «-particle, and (6) one 
having a single charge are calculated to be 6-2 and 3-2 x 108 cm./sec., 
respectively. It is therefore suggested that if the «-particle is 
moving with a velocity greater than that of the fall of an electron into 
the K-ring, the electron will fail to reach the K-ring and effect a 
combination. In that case, all «-rays, of whatever initial velocity, 
should capture the first and second electrons at the same velocity. 

A. A. E. 


The Employment of Normal Radium and Uranium Solu- 
tions for Emanation Measurements. P. Luprewic and E. 
LORENSER (Z. Physik, 1923, 13, 284—291).—The constancy and 
usefulness of normal solutions of radium and uranium as standards 
for the determination of radioactive material has been tested by 
comparison of the amounts of emanation liberated under comparable 
conditions from a number of radioactive solutions over wide intervals 
of time. A number of normal solutions of radium from the Physik- 
alisch’ Technischen Reichsanstalt, analysed by measurements of 
the emanation, agreed within 1%, and a series of uranium solutions 
prepared in the Freiberg Radium Institute agreed within 05% 
with the Reichsanstalt solutions. The temperature at which the 
emanation is transferred to the ionisation chamber does not play 
[7* 
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any part. The radium and uranium solutions showed no deterior. 
ation when tested over a period of twelve months. The accuracy 
of this method is about 1%. W. E. G. 


Electrolytic Dissociation of Hydrogen Selenide and 
Hydrogen Telluride. pe Huiasxo (J. Chim. Phys., 1923, 20, 
167—172).—The electrical conductivity of sodium hydroselenide 
has been determined at 25° in an atmosphere of hydrogen and the 
following values of the molecular conductivity have been found, 
#399 112, #599 115, and 4999 118. From these values, the value of 
»., is deduced as 120°5, and since at this temperature the sodium 
ion has the value Ay, =50, the value of Ag is about 70. Using 
the same method and apparatus, the electrical conductivity of 
solutions of hydrogen selenide has been measured at 25° in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen. The following data are recorded: 0:1NV 
w=17°9, c=1'79X10%, «=—0-0424, Ki,.=a?/(1—a)v=1°88 x 10+; 
0-0249N, p=35-3, «=—8-80x104, a=0-0836, K=1-90x 10+; 
00137N, p=460, «=654x10%, a=0°1091, K=1°88x104; 
0:00817N, »=59°5, x=4'86x104, «=0°1410, K=1°86X10%, the 
mean value of the ionisation constant, K, being 1°88x10. A 
similar series of measurements has been made for hydrogen telluride 
solutions at 18°. The following data are recorded : 0°093N, »=56, 
k=5'24 10%, «=0:148, K}8p,.=a?/(1—a)v=2°40 x 103; 0°0667N, 
p=63, x= 4215 x10, «—0°166, K=2'23 x 10%; 0:06173N, »=66, 
x=4°061 X10, a=0°174, K=2:26x10*; 0:06024N, »=67, «= 
4:061 «10-3, a=0°176, K=2°26x10%; 0°03442N, p=85°5, c= 
2°942 x 10-3, «=0°225, K=2:22x10%; 0°02326N, »=107'5, «= 
2°497 x 10%, «=0°283, K=2°59 x 10°, 0°01186N, »=136, «=1°607 x 
10-3, «=0°360, K=2°50 x 10°, 0:00278N, »=208°5, «x=5°79 x 10+, 
a=0°549, K=1°80x10°. The mean value of the dissociation con- 
stant is 2°27 10°. According to the present experiments, hydrogen 
telluride is a stronger acid than hydrogen fluoride. The increase 
in the strength of the hydrogen acids of the elements of group VI 
thus increases rapidly with increasing atomic weight, as is shown 
by the dissociation constants of these substances thus: H,O, K= 
0°64 x 10714, H,S, K=0°91 x 10-7, H,Se, K=1°88 x 10%, H,Te, K= 
2°27 x 10°, J. F.S8. 


The Question of Unipolar Conductivity of Metallic Sul- 
phides. The Investigation of the Electrical Properties of 
Silver Sulphide and Cuprous Sulphide. Gurorci GriGoRE- 
virscH Urazov (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1919, 51, 311—352).— 
The conductivities of silver sulphide and cuprous sulphide were 
investigated at different temperatures, using an alternating current. 
The samples investigated were prepared synthetically taking great 
precautions to ensure their uniformity, etc. It is shown that 
the conductivity of these sulphides changes with temperature in 
accordance with the formula \y=A,g Xe“. The presence of excess 
of either metal or sulphur greatly increases the conductivity of the 
sulphides, particularly the presence of sulphur in cuprous sulphide. 
The transition points of the different modification of the sulphides 
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are clearly shown on the conductivity curves. Both sulphides are 
shown to decompose into their components under the influence 
of a direct current, as evidenced by the isolation of the components 
at the electrodes and the detection of a wren « a Ff, 
A. R. K. 


The Critical and Dissociation Potentials of Hydrogen. 
A. R. OLson and GrorGE GLocKuER (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1923, 
9, 122—126).—An apparatus is described for the measurement of 
the current voltage curves. The dissociation potential of hydrogen 
is found to be 3°16 volts. Values are obtained for the dissociation 
potentials of five members of the Lyman series. Breaks on the 
current voltage curves, corrected for the dissociation voltage, 3°16 
volts are recorded at 11°98, 12°68, 12°98, 13°14, and 13°24 volts, and 
these are in good agreement for the calculated values of the Lyman 
series. In addition, three breaks occur at 14°86, 15°35, and 15°62 
volts, which are ascribed to the hydrogen molecule. 

W. E. G. 


Luminous Discharge in Bromine. A Possible Determina- 
tion of the Ionisation Potential of Bromine. W. ALBERT 
Noyes, jun. (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1192—1195).—Using 
practically the same apparatus and method as was previously 
employed in the investigation of the luminous discharge in iodine 
(this vol., ii, 209), the ionisation potential of bromine is found to 
be 12°5--0°5 volts. The fact that for tubes of a given length 
approximately the same multiple of the ionisation potential of 
bromine as of iodine was obtained is accounted for by the higher 
heat of dissociation of bromine, the molecules having little or no 
electron affinity. The higher electron affinity of bromine would 
thus be counterbalanced by a lower concentration of the mon- 
atomic gas. The facts agree with the work of Gibson and Noyes 
on the sparking potentials in gases (A., 1922, ii, 812). J. F.S. 


The Ionising Potentials of Nitrogen and Hydrogen. H. D. 
SmytH (Nature, 1923, 1411, 810; cf. Proc. Roy. Soc., 1922, [A], 102, 
283).—In the case of nitrogen, the three critical potentials, 16°9, 
24°1+1°0, and 27°7+1°0 volts, are interpreted as corresponding 
respectively to the transitions N, —> N,*++e-; N, —> N*+++ 
N+2e-; and N, —> 2N++2e-. If this is correct, the first ionising 
potential of atomic nitrogen is about 11 volts, and the second 
about 18 volts. The ionisation of molecular hydrogen in the 
neighbourhood of 16°5 volts does not appear usually to be accom- 
panied by dissociation. A. A. E. 


Collodion Membrane for Liquid Junctions. Harotp A. 
Fates and Mortimer J. STAMMELMAN (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
45, 1271—1272).—With the object of preventing the mechanical 
intermixing of one liquid with another during the measurement 
of hydrogen-ion concentrations by the Z.M.F. method, the authors 
have covered the ends of the electrode vessels with a film of collodion. 
The membrane is best produced by allowing some collodion to 
17*—2 
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evaporate in the air until it becomes thick and then dipping the 
end of the syphon tube of the electrode vessel into it, withdrawing, 
and allowing the collodion to dry. This process is repeated several 
times. The membrane may only be used when the collodion is 
equally permeable to all the ions in the solutions used. If this is 
not the case, large potential differences will be set up owing to the 
setting up of the “ Donnan equilibria”; measurements given in 
the paper show that very constant H.M.F. measurements can be 
obtained with this device. J. F.S. 


Calculation of Isoelectric Points. P. A. LEvVENE and HEnry 
S. Smmms (J. Biol. Chem., 1923, 55, 801—813).—On the assumption 
that the ionisation of each acidic and basic group in a poly-acidic, 
poly-basic amphoteric substance takes place independently of the 
degree of ionisation of other groups in the molecule, the following 
approximate formula has been deduced for the isoelectric point of 
the ampholyte : I=+/(3Ka)/(3Kb). Ky. The accurate expression 
is also given in the original. Since the values of the dissociation 
constants of the weaker acidic and basic groups are negligible in 
comparison with those of the strongest, the above formula may be 
simplified, without much error, to I=V Ka/Kb . Ky, in which K, 
and K, represent the dissociation constants of the strongest acidic 
and basic groups, respectively. The latter formula is identical 
with the one usually employed for the calculation of the isoelectric 
point of a monoacidic, monobasic ampholyte. Using the above 
expressions for the calculation of the isoelectric point of aspartic 
acid, the value P;=2°76 was obtained in each case. E. S. 


Transport Numbers of Sodium and Potassium in Mixed 
Chloride Solution. R. F. ScunerpEr and 8. A. Brauey (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1121—1134).—The transport numbers 
of sodium and potassium and the transport ratio have been deter- 
mined in mixtures of the chlorides of these metals in solutions 
varying in concentration from 0°1N to 16N. The ratio of the 
molecular concentration of the two salts was varied from 3KCI: 1 NaCl 
to 1KCl:3NaCl. The equivalent conductivity of the mixtures have 
also been determined. The ionic conductivities have been calculated 
from the transport numbers and the equivalent conductivities of 
the different solutions examined. The results show that the solu- 
tions are highly complex and in no way in accord with the Ghosh 
hypothesis of complete dissociation. The mobility of the sodium- 
ion at a total concentration of ‘02N and a ratio of 3KCI1: 1NaCl 
has been shown to be practically zero. The deviations between 
the calculated values and the experimental values of the transport 
ratios are not due to hydration of the ions alone, but must be due 
also to the formation of complexes in solution. The present results 
agree well with those of Smith and Ball (A., 1917, ii, 247) and 
Smith and Webb (A., 1920, ii, 361), in which they found that the 
sodium-ion fraction increases with increase in total concentration 
above 0°2N. Below this concentration, the sodium-ion fraction 
decreases with respect to that of the potassium-ion. See also 
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A., 1921, ii, 662. Various explanations of the behaviour observed 
are discussed. J. F.S. 


Production of Sulphuric Acid and Sodium Hydroxide by 
Electrolysis of Sodium Sulphate. E. R. Watson (J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 251—2527T).—By the electrolysis of 40% 
aqueous sodium sulphate solution, employing a platinum, iron, or 
copper cathode and a platinum, lead, or carbon anode, a current 
density of about 4 amperes per sq. dem., and a potential difference 
between the electrodes of about 5 volts, starting the electrolysis at 
about 30° and allowing the temperature to rise to about 40°, con- 
version into sodium hydroxide and sulphuric acid can be effected 
with a current efficiency of about 90%, and an energy efficiency of 
about 50%, provided electrolysis is not carried beyond an average 
conversion of about 25%. Nearly all the sodium sulphate may be 
crystallised out of the alkaline liquor, leaving sodium hydroxide 
in the mother-liquor nearly pure, and sodium hydrogen sulphate 
may be similarly obtained from the acid liquor. Sulphuric acid 
is best produced from the sodium hydrogen sulphate by eK OR 


Electrochemical Properties of Bismuth and Antimony in 
Alkaline Solution. G. GruBzE and F. Scnoweicarpt (Z. Hlektro- 
chem., 1923, 29, 257—264).—The behaviour of bismuth and anti- 
mony employed as anode in solutions of sodium hydroxide and 
potassium hydroxide has been investigated. Both bismuth and 
antimony dissolve anodically in the form of tervalent ions in strong 
alkali solution. Thus, as much as | g. of bismuth may be dis- 
solved in 1 litre of concentrated alkali hydroxide solution, with the 
formation of an alkali bismuthite. The anode then becomes 
passive and covered with coloured higher oxides of bismuth. In 
the case of antimony, concentrated solutions of potassium anti- 
monite may be obtained in this manner without the anode being 
rendered passive. Passivity of the antimony anode results, how- 
ever, if the current density exceeds 7-5 amperes per sq. dem., and 
the anode then becomes covered with a white non-conducting 
layer of oxide. A solution of potassium antimonite is a strong 
reducing agent and readily absorbs oxygen from the air. The 
process of its electrolytic oxidation at a polished platinum electrode 
is not, however, reversible, and it is shown that production of 
potassium antimonate in this manner is effected, not by a direct 
process of anodic oxidation, but owing to the oxidising action of 
oxygen evolved in the form of gas at the electrode. The electrode 
potential, «, of antimony in a 10N-solution of potassium hydroxide 
at 20°, the process of solution being represented by Sb+40H’+ 
3@ — SbO,’+2H,0, is given by «=—0-675+-0-058/3 log cgvo,. 
For the oxidation process to antimonate, the corresponding equation 
is SbO,’+20H’+2@ —>SbO,’+H,0, and the value of « is given 
by «=—0-589-+-0-058 log (cspo,’/esvo,’)/2. The value of the elec- 
trode potential of antimony in a solution containing 1 g. ion of 
SbO,’ in 10N-potassium hydroxide solution is —0-641 volt. The 
value of the antimonite—-antimonate potential difference is reduced 
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as the alkalinity of the solution is increased, and is determined by 
the OH’ concentration of the solution. J. 8. G. T. 


Thermostats. <A. Tran (J. Chim. Phys., 1923, 20, 132—166).— 
A general discussion on the erection of thermostats. A method is 
described whereby a thermostat having several ranges may be 
constructed. J. F.S. 


Critical Quantities. W. Herz and EsrrHarp NEUKIRCH 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 104, 4833—450).—The authors record a 
number of determinations of critical temperature, density, and 
pressure. These include the following: chloroform, ¢,=262-5+ 
0-2°, d. 0-496; diethyl amine, ¢, 223°8+0-2°, d, 0-243; triethyl- 
amide, ¢, 262-2+-0-2°, d, 0-257; acetone, t, 235-6-+-0-2°, d, 0-252; 
methyl! sulphide, ¢, 229-0+-0-2°, d, 0-301; ethyl bromide, t, 230-8 + 
0-2°, d, 0-507; n-butyl alcohol, p, 48-4+0-5 atm.; pyridine 
p- 60-0-+-0-5 atm., phenol, p, 60-5-+-0°5 atm.; o-cresol, p, 49-4+ 
0-5 atm.; p-cresol, p, 50-8-+-0-5 atm.; ethyl bromide, p, 61-5+ 
0-5 atm.; monomethylaniline, p, 51-3+-0-5 atm. The values have 
been used for testing some of the numerous formule connecting 
these values with other physical properties. J. F.S8. 


Thermal Data relating to Condensed Hydrogen. Franz 
Stmon and Frirz Lanezt (Z. Physik, 1923, 15, 312—321).—A 
comparatively simple form of thermostat for attaining, by the 
use of liquid hydrogen, temperatures down to 9° abs. is described, 
and its application to determine thermal data relating to liquid 
and solid hydrogen detailed. The authors find that the molecular 
heat of solid hydrogen can be expressed in terms of the absolute 
temperature by means of a singles Debye function, taking Bv=91, 
the ‘limit of error being -+-1:5%. The result indicates that solid 
hydrogen must be considered thermally as monatomic. Within 
the same limit of error, the molecular heat of liquid hydrogen 
between 15° and 19° abs. is expressed in terms of the absolute 
temperature 7’ by 0-33-+-0-2067'. The molecular heat of fusion 
is 28-0+-0-1, cals., and the molecular heat of evaporation of 
liquid hydrogen between 14° and 20° abs. is represented by 
219-7—0-27 (7’'—16-6)?-+-1-1 cals. 4. 8, @: TF. 


The Chemical Constant of Hydrogen. Franz Simon (Z. 
Physik, 1923, 15, 307—311)—Thermal data relating to solid 
hydrogen determined by Simon and Lange (cf. preceding abstract) 
are applied to calculate the value of the chemical constant of 
hydrogen. The value so calculated for C is —1-11,-++0-030 which 
leads to the value C)(=C—1-5 log M)—1-56,+0-030, which is in 
close agreement with the theoretical value, Cg=—1-588. Values 
of the vapour pressure of solid hydrogen in cm. of mercury between 
7° and 13-94° abs. are calculated by means of the formula log p= 


40-123 , yep 
O18 log Tram) - re) AT +-5-30-+ 10-7 + 3-67 x 


10-1177+-0-7700, where 7’ is the absolute temperature and F (91) 
the Debye function taking pv=91. J. 8. G. T. 
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Influence of Surface Tension on Melting and Freezing. 
Ernst Rie (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 104, 354—362).—A theoretical 
paper in which, after a general survey of the influence of surface 
tension on the melting and freezing points, it is shown that the 
thermodynamic investigations of Pavlov (A., 1909, ii, 19, 295; 
1910, ii, 1033) on this subject are untenable. The influence of 
surface tension on the melting point has been developed thermo- 
dynamically, and formule have been deduced showing the change 
in melting point. One of these has the form 7',—T7')>=2S4,3,7'9/s8eqr, 
where 7'x is the melting point when the surface tension is taken 
into account, 7’) when the surface tension is neglected, S,,., is the 
free energy per unit surface at the interface liquid solid, s, is the 
density of the solid phase, g, the latent heat of fusion, and r the 
radius of curvature of the solid particle. It is shown that a liquid 
may be supercooled, but only in exceptional cases may a solid 
be superheated. The indefiniteness of the melting point of amor- 
phous substances, and particularly of crypto-crystalline substances, 
is explained by the variation of the size of the particles. A new 
hypothesis of the structure of glasses is put forward, which differs 
from that put forward by.Tammann (‘ Metallographie,” Leipzig, 
1914). The points of difference in the two hypotheses are dis- 
cussed, and an experimental method of deciding between the two 
hypotheses is indicated. J. F. 8S. 


Theory of Electrolytes. Lowering of the Freezing Point 
and Related Phenomena. P. Drsyz and E. Hiicxen (Physikal. 
Z., 1923, 24, 185—206).—A mathematical paper in which the 
authors discuss the physico-chemical properties of electrolytes in 
connexion with the theory of electrolytes. Among other results, 
the following statements are arrived at. 1. For all electrolytes 
in low concentrations the percentage divergence of the lowering 
of the freezing point from the classical value is proportional to 
the square root of the concentration. 2. If the dissolved molecule 
dissociates into v;...v; ions of different kinds with valencies 
4...2s, then for dilute solutions the percentage divergence of the 
lowering of the freezing point from the classical value is propor- 
tional to a valency factor w, where w=(2v,z;7)*?/(Sv,)?2. 3. For 
dilute solutions, the percentage divergence of the lowering of the 
freezing point from the classical value is inversely proportional to 
the three halves power of the dielectric constant of the solvent. 
These three statements represent limiting conditions. The authors 
are of the opinion that their calculations fully confirm the hypo- 
thesis that the strong electrolytes are completely ionised in solution. 


J. F. S. 


Fused Salts. II. W. Herz (Z. Hlektrochem., 1923, 29, 274— 
276; cf. A., 1922, ii, 739).—Using Stefan’s formula for the internal 
pressure of a liquid expressed in terms of the latent heat of evapor- 
ation and the specific volume of the liquid, values are deduced for 
the respective internal pressures of the fused halide salts of lithium, 
sodium, potassium, rubidium, and cesium. The values range 
from 7,650 atmospheres in the case of rubidium iodide to 59,800 
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atmospheres for lithium fluoride. Cesium iodide is the only 
exception to the rule that the value of the internal pressure de. 
creases with increase of atomic weight of either the alkali or halide 
constituent of the salt, the value in this case being too high to 
conform with the rule. Values of the diameters of molecules of 
the respective fused salts, calculated by means of Ostwald’s formula, 
range from 0:23 x 108 cm. in the case of lithium fluoride to 0-56 x 
10° cm. for cesium bromide. The values, generally, are of the 
order of one-half or one-third those calculated by Lorenz. The 
product of the coefficients of thermal expansion of the fused salts 
and their respective boiling points on the absolute scale is very 
approximately a constant. Values of the respective critical 
pressures of the fused salts calculated by the application of Walden’s 
formula (A., 1909, ii, 547) must be regarded only as lower limits, 
as molecular association occurs in the fused salts. J. S. G. T. 


Vapour Pressure and Density of Sodium Chloride Solutions. 
W. R. Bousrietp and C. EtspetH BovusFIELD (Proc. Roy. Soc., 


1923, [A], 103, 429—443)—Standard values of the respective | 


vapour pressures and densities of aqueous solutions of sodium 
chloride at 18° are given for the whole range of possible concen- 
trations, viz., 0—26°, of sodium chloride by weight. P denoting 
the percentage of sodium chloride, p the vapour pressure of water 
at 18°, taken as 15-383 mm. of mercury, and dp the lowering of 
vapour pressure due to solution of sodium chloride, the authors 
find: for P=26-05 to 22-45, dp/p=—0-0363 + 0-00694P + 
0-0001434P?; for P=22-45 to 14-90, 8p/p=—0-0263+-0-0016P+ 
0-0002576P?; for P=14:90 to 6-92, 8p/p=0-0051+0-00437P+ 
0-0001666P?; for P=5-55 to 1-40, dp/p=0-00613P+-0-000012P?. 
The values of the density, P,,, of the solutions at 18° are given by 
the relation P,,—0-99862-+-0-007112P+0-0000168P,, correctly to 
within -++0-00002. A simple method, for the determination of 
approximate values of the molecular weights of substances, based 
on the result that for values of P between 1 and 5%, the values 
of dp/p and of P are nearly proportional to $p is described. 
J. &. G. T. 


Polysaccharides. XIX. The Heats of Combustion of the 
Carbohydrates. P. Karrer and W. Fioron1 (Helv. Chim. Acta, 
1923, 6, 396—401; cf. A., 1922, i, 1119).—The heat of combus- 
tion of lactose has been redetermined, and the value found, 3948 
cal., agrees well with those for maltose (3949), cellobiose (3944), 
and sucrose (3945). The values found for lactose acetate (4466) 


and for sucrose octa-acetate (4472) agree well with the calculated | 


value, 4465, for the octa-acetates of the disaccharides. The heat 
of combustion of anhydrous galactose found, 3720 to 3723-8, is 
about 20 cal. lower than the values for dextrose and levulose, 
possibly on account of the difficulty of obtaining it quite free from 
water. The value found for galactose penta-acetate (4422-5) is, how- 
ever, practically identical with that of glucose penta-acetate (4424-5). 
The heat of combustion of levoglucosantriacetate, 4530-5, agrees 
well with the value calculated from that of levoglucosan, 4533. 
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Glucose-«f-anhydride-3 : 5: 6-triacetate gave the value 4594-8, 
in accordance with the rule that «-anhydrides have higher heats 
of combustion. The heat of combustion of glucosan should show — 
whether or no it is an a-anhydride, but attempts to obtain it in 
a pure crystalline condition suitable for the work by the dehydration 
of dextrose were not successful. The heats of combustion do not 
support the opinion of Haworth and Law (T., 1916, 109, 1314) 
that Jeevulose and sucrose contain an ethylene oxide group. 

The heat of combustion of rhamnose is 4379 cal.; rhamnose 
triacetate, 4654-8 cal. (calc. 4643); arabinose, 3731 cal.; xylose, 
3735 cal.; xylan, 4242-8 cal.; xylan diacetate, 4548 to 4535 cal. 
The value for xylan calculated from xylose is 4260 cal. and from 
xylan diacetate 4266 cal., so the value found is evidently too low, 
probably on account of impurity in the xylan used for the deter- 
mination. EK. H. R. 


Free Energy and Heat of Formation of Zinc Iodide. T. J. 
Wess (J. Physical Chem., 1923, 27, 448—454).—With the object 
of determining the heat of formation of zinc iodide and with the 
further object of testing the Nernst heat theorem, the author has 
measured the #.M.F. of the cell ZnHg(10%)|ZnI,(sat)|/AgI . Ag 
at 25° and 18°. ‘The decrease of the free energy and the temperature 
coefficient of the free energy have been calculated from the #.M.F. 
measurements. The H.M.F. of the cell is found to be 0-39872 
volt at 25° and 0-39938 volt at 18°, and the temperature coefficient 
—0-000094 volt/degree, which gives the value 19-7 Cal. as the heat 
of the reaction Zn+2AgI=ZnI,+2Ag. Since the heat of form- 
ation of two molecules of silver iodide is 30-2 Cal., the heat of 
formation of zinc iodide is 49-9 Cal. A direct calorimetric deter- 
mination of the heat of formation of zine iodide has been carried 
out and the value 49-8 Cal. obtained. The heat of solution of 
zine iodide is found to be 11-6--0°3 Cal. J. F. S. 


The Heat of Formation of some Isomorphous Mixtures 
of Organic Compounds. N. N. Nacornov (J. Russ. Phys. 
Them. Soc., 1919, 51, 301—310).—The heats of formation of the 
following pairs of organic compounds which are known to form 
isomorphous mixtures were determined: chlorocinnamaldehyde 
and bromocinnamaldehyde; p-dichloro- and p-dibromo-benzenes ; 
and p-dichloro- and p-chloroiodo-benzenes. The method of in- 
vestigation consisted in observing the difference in the heat of 
solution in benzene of the isomorphous mixtures (prepared by 
melting together the components and subsequently powdering the 
fused mass) and ordinary mixtures of the compounds in question. 
It is shown that these isomorphous mixtures, like those of inor- 
ganic salts, are produced with absorption of heat which is least 
in the first pair of substances, the mixture of which shows a liquidus 
curve above the straight line joining their melting point (Kister, 
A., 1892, 396); it is greatest in the third pair of substances the 
mixture of which shows a liquidus curve passing through a mini- 
mum below the melting point of the more fusible component 
(A., 1911, i, 27). The system naphthalene~m-dinitrobenzene 
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which forms a definite compound was also investigated, and it is 
shown that when the components are melted together in the correct 
proportions the heat of solution of the product differs from that 
of a mechanical mixture; the compound is, however, completely 
dissociated in benzene solution; the heat of formation of the com- 
pound is —165 cal. The system naphthalene—p-dibromobenzene, 
which merely forms a eutectic corresponding with 40% naphthalene, 
was investigated for comparison; the formation of the eutectic is 
found to be unaccompanied by any absorption of heat. 
G. A. R. K. 


Some Density Determinations. A. C. Earrton and W. B. 
Lex (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 487—499).—The accuracy 
of the Archimedes method of determining densities is increased 
by using certain mobile and heavy organic liquids such as ethylene 
dibromide and carbon tetrachloride, which reduce air-bubble 
difficulties and damping. The respective boiling points, at 760 mm. 
pressure, of ethylene dibromide and carbon tetrachloride were 
found to be 131-65-L0-1° and 76-7+0-1°. The following values 
were found for the density of ethylene dibromide at the various 
temperatures specified: 15-68°, 2-188632; 16-26°, 2-187440; 
16-87°, 2-186211; 17-33°, 2-185210; 17-79°, 2-184333; 18-29°, 
2-183243; 18-95°, 2-181847; 19-51°, 2:180750. The results are 
probably correct to within 0-000005. Corresponding results for 
carbon tetrachloride were obtained as follows: 15-67°, 1-60258; 
16-10°, 160182; 16-49°, 1-60100; 17-15°, 1-59982; 17-75°, 1-59834; 
18-26°, 159753; and are probably correct to 0-00005. A method 
of preparing a sample of lead or cadmium suitable for the deter- 
mination of density, and involving filtering, casting, and heating 
the metal in a vacuum is described. From nine determinations on 
three different samples of metal, the density of lead at 20° was 
found to be 11-3437, correct to 1 part in 100,000 parts. Values 
of the density of uranium lead, determined at 16-3°, were 11-2957 
and 11-2962, corresponding with an atomic weight of the metal 
equal to 206-26. The value of the density of cadmium was found 
to be influenced by the treatment the metal had undergone. 
Values determined at 16-3° ranged from 8-6435 to 8-6557. Values, 
consistent to within 1 part in 20,000, were obtained by employing 
1-5 g. of the metal. J. 3. G. T. 


The Pressure of Gaseous Mixtures. I. Masson and L. G. F. 
Dotey (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 524—538).—With a view 
to determine the validity or otherwise of the laws of additive 
volumes and pressures in the case of binary mixtures of gases, 
the authors have investigated the isothermal behaviour at 25° of 
mixtures of ethylene, argon, and oxygen at pressures up to 125 
atmospheres. The results indicate that the volume of an argon— 
ethylene mixture is usually markedly greater than the sum of 
the separate volumes, all being measured at the same pressure. 
The maximum relative difference occurs at a mixture-pressure of 
about 75 atmospheres. With a fixed mixture-pressure there is a 
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particular molecular ratio for which the difference attains a maxi- 
mum positive value. This optimum ratio depends on the mixture- 
ressure and varies between about 75 and 45 molecules of ethylene%. 
Mixtures rich in ethylene and measured at the higher pressures 
approach the additive volume more nearly and eventually the 
volume-differences become negative. In the case of argon—oxygen 
mixtures, a very smali positive difference in total volume is found. 
When oxygen is mixed with ethylene, the volume differences are 
slightly larger than those occurring in the case of argon—ethylene 
mixtures. In the case of argon—ethylene mixtures rich in ethylene 
and under high pressures, the total pressure is greater than the 
sum of those of the constituents taken separately. At moderate 
densities, where the mixtures are less rich in ethylene or under 
lower pressures, the pressure of the mixture is less than the additive 
value. In the case of argon-oxygen mixtures, the deviations 
from the additive value of the pressure are much smaller than those 
characterising the ethylene—argon mixtures, and their sign is that 
of a cohesion effect, tending towards an upper limit. With oxygen- 
ethylene mixtures, the deviations of pressures approximate to 
those of the corresponding argon-ethylene mixtures. The maxi- 
mum decrease from the additive value occurs at an optimum 
molecular composition of 50—60% of ethylene. The results 
indicate that whilst both the law of additive volumes and the law 
of additive pressures are invalid, the former is the more inaccurate. 
The latter fails because it neglects the fact that the space in which 
each gas is enclosed is already partly filled by molecules of the other, 
and because no allowance is made for the mutual attraction between 
molecules of one constituent and those of the other. The attrac- 
tions of oxygen and argon molecules for ethylene molecules are 
substantially the same. Assuming that internal pressure or cohe- 
sion in a gas of moderate density is due partly to the formation of 
molecular aggregates of varying complexity, the authors conclude 
that at the ordinary temperature these complexes are in reversible 
equilibrium with their original constituents. Regarded from the 
point of view of the current electronic theory of molecular structure, 
it would appear that molecular cohesion between any two gases 
would be that of the gas or gases of the argon group the electronic 
configurations of which the gases simulate. J. 8. G. T. 


The Viscosity of Lubricating Oils at Low Temperatures. 
MasaTosHI OxocuI and Masatcut Masia (Rikwagaku Kenkyujo 
Thé, 1923, 2, 23—37).—The viscosity was measured by passing 
the oil through a glass capillary (10 cm. long) by the aid of suction 
or of compressed air, at temperatures varying from 27° to —18°. 
From the data, the viscosities were calculated by the formula: 

=7R*/8V1.(P.—P;), where R=radius of the capillary, V= 
volume of oil flowing through the capillary, /=Jength of the capillary, 
and P, and P;=pressures of the oil at the exit and entrance of the 
capillary. The results were given in tables and diagrams. The 
oils used for the investigation were as follows: (1) rape seed-, 
(2) gingell-, (3) refined rape seed-, (4) camellia-, (5) mobile-, 
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(6) soja bean-, (7) spindle-, (8) whale-, (9) olive-, and (10) machine. 
oils, (11) petroleum, (12) liquid paraffin, and some mixtures, 
The increase of viscosity owing to the decrease of temperature 
is almost expressed by hyperbola; the formula »=(a/7'—b)'/« is 
proposed, where «,a,and bare constants. The values of 7 calculated 
from the formula are almost identical with the experimental figures, 
But in (2), (6), and (8), they do not coincide at low temperatures, 
and some critical temperatures were observed, due to the formation 
of solid particles. The increase of y of petroleum by lowering the 
temperature is very small, and y with other oils is decreased by 
addition of petroleum. K. K. 


Sorption Capacity of Carbon. J. B. Firtu (J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind., 1923, 42, 242—2447)—The author has investigated the 
sorptive power and catalytic activity of carbon prepared in various 
ways. Six different varieties of carbon were prepared and examined, 
(1) Sucrose was carbonised at as low a temperature as possible 
and the product purified; (2) material obtained as above was 
heated in a vacuum for two hours at 600°; (3) material as in (1) 
was heated at 900° for two hours in a vacuum; (4) a solution of 
100 g. of sucrose in 100 c.c. of water was mixed with 50 g. of zinc 
chloride in 100 c.c. of water, evaporated to dryness, and carbonised. 
The material was purified with hydrochloric acid and washed until 
all chloride had been removed, dried, and heated in a vacuum at 
600° for two hours; (5) fifty g. of zine chloride were melted and 
100 g. of sucrose slowly added; the resulting carbon was purified; 
(6) fifty g. of pure kieselguhr were made into a paste with a con- 
centrated solution of sucrose, dried, and carbonised. The six 
forms were then treated with 25 c.c. of N/10-iodine solution and 
the amount sorbed determined after five minutes, thirty minutes, 
two hours, and twenty-four hours. The results show that the 
activity is much improved by heat treatment and by the mixing 
with kieselguhr and zinc chlorides. The catalytic activity of 
varieties (1), (2), and (3) was compared by measuring the decom- 
position of hydrogen peroxide at 18° in the presence of these sub- 
stances. ‘The results show that the catalytic activity is increased 
by heat treatment and that the activity gradually decreases as 
the reaction progresses. On keeping, the activity of the carbon 
appears to decay, and the decay becomes more permanent the 
longer the carbon is preserved. The increased activity is attri- 
buted by the author to the breaking down of complex carbon 
molecules into something simpler and so increasing the attractive 


force. J.F.S. 


Adsorption by Activated Sugar Charcoal. II. F. E. 
BaRTELL and E. J. MILLER (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1106—- 
1115; ef. A., 1922, ii, 741).—The hydrolytic adsorption of sodium 
picrate, ammonium picrate, sodium eosin, and ammonium eosin 
by ash-free sugar charcoal, and the relative adsorption of a number 
of acids and bases by the same adsorbent has been determined, 
and finally the change in the hydrogen-ion concentration of a 
number of aqueous solutions of salts due to adsorption has also been 
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determined. It is shown that the adsorption of acid dyes is-accom- 
panied by considerable hydrolysis and liberation of alkali hydroxide, 
which remains in solution. Ashless sugar charcoal does not adsorb 
the strong inorganic bases. The adsorption of a salt of a strong 
base and a readily adsorbed acid results in hydrolysis and the 
liberation of the free base. The effect on adsorption of the substi- 
tution of hydroxyl and amino-groups in organic acids has been 
investigated, and it is shown that the introduction of the hydroxyl 
group decreases the adsorption of the acid to a more or less marked 
extent, depending on the nature of the acid into which it is intro- 
duced. The introduction of the amino-group decreases the adsorp- 
tion of the acid, the extent also depending on the nature of the 
acid into which it is introduced. The effect of the amino-group 
is considerably greater than that of the hydroxyl group. A number 
of the conflicting results of other investigators have been repro- 
duced by means of neutral, activated, ash-free charcoal and an 
explanation of their causes has been advanced. J. F.S. 


Adsorption of Silver Salts on Silver and Gold Surfaces. 
E. G. RupBERG and H. von Ever (Z. Physik, 1923, 13, 275—283; 
cf. this vol., ii, 13).—The amount of silver-ion adsorbed per square 
metre of surface reaches a maximum at a silver-ion concentration 
about 0°03 N. The silver is possibly attached to the silver surface 
according to the equation Ag+Ag’=Ag,’. The amount of ad- 
sorption is independent of temperature, and is the same from 
aqueous as from alcoholic (96%) solutions. No detectable adsorp- 
tion was observed when the metals were placed in dilute solutions 
of sodium sulphate or sulphuric acid. Ammonium thiocyanate is 
adsorbed by an oxidised silver surface, but not by a clean surface. 
Probable values for the diameter of the adsorbed silver-ions are 
discussed (cf. this vol., ii, 13). W. E. G. 


The Adsorptive Power of Aluminium Hydroxide. I and II. 
H. von Ever and Exsa Erikson (Z. physiol. Chem., 1923, 128, 
1—8, 9—13).—Aluminium hydroxide prepared according to the 
method of Willstatter and Racke (A., 1922, i, 823) does not absorb 
sucrose at py 6°5. Less than 1% of leucine is adsorbed by 3°3 g. 
of aluminium hydroxide from a 0°08/N-solution of that amino- 
acid of py, 5'4—9°0. The adsorption of nucleic acid depends on 
the py and varies from 0°61 g. of sodium nucleate per 1 g. of aluminium 
hydroxide at py 3°5 to 0°33 g. at px 7°6. At a pq 5°7, the adsorp- 
tion of phosphate is not complete within twenty-six hours. The 
adsorption reaches a maximum at py about 3°2, when 0°426 g. PQ, 
is absorbed per 1 g. of aluminium hydroxide. At py 4:9, 0°401 g. 
is adsorbed and at py 2, 0°330 g. W. O. K. 

Negative Adsorption. III. Action of Gelatin on Sodium 
Chloride Solution. M. A. Raxusin and Tatiana GOnxe. IV. 
Action of Gelatin on Acids. M. A. Raxusin and TaTIANA 
Génke. V. Action of Agar-agar on Ammonium Chloride 
Solution. M.A.Raxusin. VI. Action of Gelatin on Aqueous 
Ethyl Alcohol. M. A. Rakusin and Tatrana GOnKE (Biochem. 
Z., 1923, 137, 341—355).—-Aqueous solutions of a variety of sub- 
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stances acting on air-dry gelatin increase in concentration as shown 
by density determinations. Some gelatin passes into solution, 
but the main effect is attributed to negative adsorption. More 
exact investigation of the action of sodium chloride on gelatin 
shows that the actual concentration of chloridion falls off, the 
increased density being due to gelatin. Similarly, five organic 
and four inorganic acids exposed to gelatin show a falling off of 
titre. The falling off of the concentration of ammonium chloride 
solution when exposed to agar-agar containing 19% of water is 
due to dilution by the water of the agar-agar. When air-dried 
gelatin was exposed to aqueous alcohols containing more than 
40% of alcohol there was no change of density of the solutions, 
but weaker solutions increase in density through solution of the 
gelatin. H. K, 


Osmotic Pressure. I, II, and III. Micuam Kririanovitscu 
LrevaLt-EzEersk1 (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1920, 54, 231— 
241, 241—244)—II. Two formule are deduced for the osmotic 
pressures of solutions—Schiller’s formula, P=(py—p)s/o, where P 
is the osmotic pressure, 7) and p are the vapour pressures of the 
solvent and the solution, respectively, and s and o the relative 
volumes of the vaporised solvent and the solution, respectively, 
and Kistiakovski’s formula (A., 1899, ii, 730), P=pov/o9ln . 9/p+ 
P—Po, Where Up and gp are the relative volumes of the vaporised 
and liquid solvent, respectively, and J and m are constants. These 
formulz are shown to approximate very closely to each other at 
low concentrations. Experimentally-determined values for the 
osmotic pressures of sucrose solutions are in good agreement with 
those calculated from Schiller’s formula, up to 70 atmos.; but no 
similar agreement exists for solutes other than sucrose. A simple 
linear relation exists between the osmotic pressure of a solution 
and the depression of freezing point produced by the solute, the 
osmotic pressure being 11°898 atmospheres for each degree of 
depression of freezing point of water by the addition of sucrose. 
For electrolytes, this relation is modified, and the osmotic pressure 
is then given by the formula P=Parlesp./teat., Where Pua is 
the osmotic pressure calculated for non-electrolytes, far the 
depression of freezing point calculated from the formula t=EHm/M, 
and ¢,,,, the depression of freezing point found experimentally. 
Osmotic pressures of aqueous solutions of sodium chloride, nitrite, 
and hydroxide, and calcium chloride calculated from this formula 
agree well with experimental values. 

III. The importance of the relation between osmotic pressure 
and depression of freezing point of aqueous solutions, P=11°99, 
where P is the osmotic pressure in atm. and 8 the depression in 
degrees, and the desirability of obtaining similar relations for other 
solvents, are pointed out. It is surmised that the factor 11°9 is 
connected with the latent heat of liquefaction of ice, and it is 
shown that the accepted molecular depression for water (1°86), if 
divided into the molecular volume (22°41.) gives a value differing 
only by 0:14 from the above factor. R. T 
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Thermodynamics of Activity and Osmotic Coefficients. 


‘Niets Bszrrum (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 104, 406—432).—A 


theoretical paper in which several forms of the Gibbs’s differential 
equation between the affinities of the components of a mixture 
have been put forward. It is shown that these may be deduced 
in a simple direct manner from the second law of thermodynamics. 
The main point of Gibbs’s equation is stated as follows. The work 
required to transform a finite quantity of a mixture into one which 
differs from it to an infinitely small extent is infinitely small. From 
this statement, the various forms of Gibbs’s equation may be directly 
deduced. The different possibilities in defining the activity coefficient 
f and the osmotic coefficient ¢ are pointed out and emphasised. 
The method of deduction and the limits of applicability of the 
equation 1--cd log.f/dec=¢+cd¢/dc, previously deduced (A., 1919, 
ii, 9), are discussed and it is shown that this equation is applicable 
up to the highest concentration when the concentration, C, is 
expressed in g. mols. per litre of solvent. Similar equations for 
solutions of several substances are deduced. If f; and f; are the 
activity coefficients of the components S; and S; and cq and cy 
their concentrations, then 4f;/dc.=df;,/dc;. The significance of 
this equation for the deduction of equations for ionic activity 
coefficients is pointed out and illustrated by examples. It is 
further shown that it is possible to resolve the osmotic pressure 
into a number of osmotic partial pressures, and osmotic coefficients 
can be deduced for each component of a solution of several sub- 
stances exactly as is the case with the activity coefficients. It is 
shown to be impossible to determine the partial osmotic pressures 
by means of semi-permeable membranes. J. F.S. 


Mutual Solubility of Liquids. I. Mutual Solubility of 
Ethyl Ether and Water. II. Solubility of Water in Benzene. 
ArtTuurR E. Hix (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1143—1155).— 
The author describes two new methods for the determination of 
the mutual solubility of liquids in one another. The first method 
depends in the application of the phase rule to the volumes obtained 
by mixing the two liquids in two different ratios by weight, in two 
separate experiments at the same temperature. If m and m’ are 
the weights of the first component used in the two experiments, 
« is its concentration in g. per c.c. at equilibrium in the upper 
phase in both experiments, and y its concentration in the lower 
phase. If now a and a’ are the measured volumes of the two 
upper phases at equilibrium and b and b’ those of the lower phases, 
then it follows that ax+by=m and a’x-+-b’'y=m’, so that x and y, 
the concentration of the first component in g. per c.c., is known in 
each phase by solving the two equations. If now m and n’, the 
weights of the second component, are used instead of m and m’ in 
the equations, the concentrations of this component in the two 
phases are also known. By adding together the weight of each 
component in 1 ¢c.c. of a given phase, the density of that phase at 
once follows, and consequently the mutual solubility in g. per 
gram can be calculated. This method is carried out in a double 
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flask, the lower bulb of which has a capacity of 100 c.c. or 300 c.c, 


and the upper bulb of 300 c.c. or 100.c.c. The two bulbs are con-* 


nected by a tube 1 cm. diam. of 5 c.c. capacity graduated in 1/10 
c.c., and the upper flask has a graduated neck of the same type. 
Suitable volumes of the liquids are placed in the flasks and shaken 
at the required temperature, allowed to settle, and the volumes 
measured. Using this method, the mutual solubility of ether and 
water has been determined at —3°83°, 0°, 10°, 15°, 20°, and 25°, 
with the following results: ether layer contains 1°409% of water 
at 30°, 1°338% at 25°, 1:264% at 20°, 1:240% at 15°, 1:164% at 
10°, 1:078% at 0°, and 0°978% at —3°83°. The water layer con- 
tains 5°340% of ether at 30°, 6°027% at 25°, 6°896% at 20°, 7°913%, 
at 15°, 9:040% at 10°, 11°668% at 0°, and 12°752% at —3°83°. 
The second method, whilst not so generally applicable, can never- 
theless be used for many pairs of liquids. The method depends on 
the solubility of silver perchlorate in many organic solvents; this 
solubility is much increased by the presence of traces of water in 
the solvents. The method consists in making a curve of the 
solubility of silver perchlorate in a given organic solvent which 
contains known amounts of water and then saturating that solvent 
with water and determining the solubility of the perchlorate in the 
saturated solution and deducing the solubility of water in the 
solvent from the curve. The solubility of water in organic solvents 
is much increased by the presence of silver perchlorate so that the 
reference curve can be drawn far beyond the water concentration 
represented by the solution saturated with water. This method 
has been applied to the determination of the solubility of water in 
benzene and the following results have been obtained: 5°4’, 
0°034%, 15°0°, 0°054%, 25°, 0°073%, 37°5°, 0°115%, 50°, 0°156%, 
57°5°, 0°185%, 65°, 0°230%, and 69°5°, 0°265%. FB. 


A Critical Solution Temperature for Solids in the Binary 
System Ammonium Chloride-Manganous Chloride Di- 
hydrate. FREDERICK WILLIAM JEFFREY CLENDINNEN and 
ALBERT CHERBURY Davip RivettT (T., 1923, 123, 1344—1351). 


Binary Critical Solution Temperatures as Criteria of the 
Purity of Acetic Acid. Davip Cuartzs Jonzs (T., 1923, 123, 
1374—1384). 


Ternary Critical Solution Temperatures as Criteria of 
Liquid Purity. Davip Cuartzs Jonss (T., 1923, 123, 1384— 
1395). 


Molecular and CrystalSymmetry. Joun W. Evans (Nature, 
1923, 111, 740); G. SHeaREeR and W. T. AstBury (ibid., 740— 
741).—Comments on, and a reply to Barker’s note (this vol., ii, 388). 

A. A. E. 


The Abnormal Reflection of X-Rays by Crystals. Grorce 
L. CuaRK and Witi1am Duane (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1923, 9, 
131—135).—Further details-are given of the X-peak reflections, 
characteristic of one of the chemical elements in the crystal examined 
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(cf. A., 1922, ii, 483). The value for the wave-lengths producing 
these peaks is obtained by determining the critical voltage below 
which the reflections do not occur. For potassium iodide, this 
voltage corresponds with the critical voltage for the K-series of 
iodine. Some of these reflections obey the law nA=2dsin 6 (ef. 
following abstract). Others, however, are reflected abnormally 
and do not obey this law. The peaks for these reflections are 
smaller than the normal X-peaks, and there are always two of 
these, on the two sides of the peak representing reflection from 
the 100 planes and at equal angles from it. The same is true for 
the 010 planes and the 001 planes. No adequate explanation has 
yet been found for this peculiar reflection in the ——— “— 


The Reflection by a Crystal of X-Rays Characteristic of 
Chemical Elements in it. Grorce L. CLark and WILLIAM 
DuaNE (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1923, 9, 126—130).—By the method 
previously described (preceding abstract) the X-rays characteristic 
of cesium, iodine, and bromine have been identified. These rays 
produced by the excitation of atoms in crystals obey the law 
n\=2d sin 6. By the critical voltage method, the 100 and 110 
planes of potassium iodide yield values characteristic of iodine 
which agree very closely with the true values. With the tri-iodide 
the same kind of iodine spectra have been obtained. Assuming 
the wave-lengths corresponding with the peaks, the distance between 
the iodine planes may be calculated from the equation nA=2d sin 6, 
and it is shown that the original unit cube of KI with d=0-3532 A. 
has expanded to an edge length of 0:470 A. For cesium, four 
orders of characteristic cesium peaks appear, together with the 
values for I, and Ig, and it becomes possible to analyse separately 
the space distributions of both the cxsium and iodine atoms. 
dy1o for cesium is 0°643 A., and for iodine 0-1609 A.; hence planes 
containing iodine atoms are one-fourth as far apart as those con- 
taining cesium atoms. From the similar results obtained for other 
planes it is deduced that the crystal unit for CsI, is a rectangular 
parallelopiped with cesium atoms at the corners, and iodine atoms 
at the centre and equidistant along the body diagonal. CsIBr, 
has also been investigated with similar results. W. E. G. 


The Significance of the Experimentally Determined Crystal 
Structures of the Alkali Polyhalides. G. L. CrarK (Proc. 
Nat. Acad. Sci., 1923, 9, 117—122).—A résumé of the previous 
work on the polyhalides (cf. Clark and Duane, A., 1922, ii, 483, 
also preceding abstracts, and Wyckoff, A., 1923, ii, 311). The 
crystal structures of polyhalides, KI,, CsI,, CsI Br,, CsICl,, have 
now been determined, and, in spite of the fact that three crystallo- 
graphic systems are represented, the atoms are arranged in the 
same manner in unit parallelopipeda in all four cases. The metal 
atoms occupy the corners of the cell, and the halogen atoms, positions 
inside the cell on the body diagonal with the heaviest atom in the 
centre. The structure is closely related to the simple halide unit 
cube, the dimensions being changed, and the cubic symmetry 
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destroyed. The halogen atoms constitute a singly acting group 
just as truly as they do in the formation of complex ions 
in solution. The stability of the polyhalides is directly proportional 
to the atomic volumes of the metals. Thus the polyhalides of 
sodium do not exist, and only the polyiodide of potassium is stable, 
From the size of the unit cell, it is shown that the atoms in the I, 
group are considerably flattened in the direction parallel to the 


cell diagonal. The nearest approach to a mechanical formulation 
Al 

of OsICl, is Cs. W. E. G. 
“Ol : . 


The Properties of some Silver Organosols. JoHun KENNETH 
GILES and Cyrit SepasTran Satmon (T., 1923, 123, 1597—1608). 


The Protective Action of Potassium Oleate on Gold Sols 
in Water—Alcohol Mixtures. Eric Keriauttey RIDEAL and 
Louis Lricuton Brrcoumsuaw (T., 1923, 123, 1565—1570). 


The Theory of Gels. IV. Samuren CLEMENT Braprorp 
(Biochem. J., 1923, 17, 230—239)—Granules composing jellies of 
gelatin and agar are spherites. These gelatin spherites give the 
shadow-cross in polarised light. The author concludes that the 
forces which hold gelatin and agar in solution are the same as 
those that operate between other solutes and solvents, and that 
the setting of jellies of the natural emulsoids is merely a process of 
crystallisation. S. 8. Z. 


Purification of Liquids by the Simultaneous Action of 
Centrifugal Force and an Electrical Field. Atrrep Marx 
and JEAN Rozikres (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1396—1398).—No 
satisfactory method of separating from a liquid a colloid held in 
suspension has been devised either in the nature of centrifugal or 
electrical action. By a combination+of these two methods, the 
authors have effected complete separation in a short space of time, 
employing a potential difference of 40,000 volts and a speed of 
2700 revolutions per minute. Details of the apparatus and methods 
of working are given, together with some observations which indicate 
the efficiency of the process. H. J. E. 


The Swelling of Agar-agar. Frep FarrBroTHER and HaRoLp 
Mastin (T., 1923, 123, 1412—1424),. 


Relation of Hydrogen-ion Concentration to the Flocculation 
of a Colloidal Clay. Ricnuarp BrapFiELp (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1923, 45, 1243—1250).—The amount of electrolyte necessary to 
flocculate colloidal clay has been determined in the case of hydro- 
chloric, sulphuric, phosphoric, acetic and citric acids, potassium 
chloride, and dipotassium phosphate. The hydrogen-ion con- 
centration of the solutions in which flocculation took place has 
been determined both electrometrically and by the indicator 
method. The results show that with the exception of citric acid 
the acids flocculate the clay at about the same Sérensen value, 
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but with citric acid a greater acidity was necessary. Changes in 
the S6rensen value from 6:2 to 8°0 increased the electrolyte require- 
ment ten times in the case of mixtures of potassium chloride and 
hydroxide. Further increases in alkalinity were without effect. 
Dipotassium phosphate mixtures showed a similar variation in 
focculating power with changes in hydrogen-ion concentration. 
The phosphate curves differ, however, from the chloride curves 
in three respects, namely, the break occurs in more acid mixtures, 
the amount of electrolyte required is greater, and the curve shows a 
second minimum in alkaline mixtures. The general results indicate 


that the flocculating power of potassium salts is strongly influenced 
by the nature of the anion, even when they are compared at the 
same Sérensen values. Secondary reactions appear to be responsible. 


J. F.8. 


Equilibrium of Steam in the Presence of Iron and Tungsten 
and Oxides of these Metals. Loruar WOuLER and R. GUNTHER 
(4. Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 276—285).—The authors have investi- 
gated the equilibrium of iron and steam in the presence of the 
respective phases Fe/FeO, FeO /Fe,0,, and Fe,0,/Fe,0,, employing 
both the process of oxidation and of reduction to attain equilibrium. 
Below 570°, the authors find, in agreement with the results of 
Reinders and van Groningen (A., 1922, ii, 153) and of Chaudron 
(A., 1921, ii, 584) that the value of the equilibrium constant K, for 
the phases I’e,0,/FeO is the same as the value of K, for FeO/Fe. 
The quadruple point of the system Fe/FeO/Fe,0,/0,, below which 
FeO is unstable and decomposes into Fe and Fe,Q,, is therefore 
about 570°. The equation of the reaction isochore for the three 
systems is deduced in the general form log K=—C—Q/4-5717', where 
Q denotes the respective heats of reaction. Combining these 
equations with the equation representing equilibrium in the 
dissociation of steam, expressions are deduced representing equili- 
brium in the dissociation of the various iron oxides. Similarly, 
expressions are derived for the respective oxygen pressures in the 
case of the three phases at various temperatures and approximate 
values calculated for the respective heats of oxidation of the oxides. 
Values of the #.M.F. of oxidation cells employing the phases 
FeO/Fe and Fe,0,/FeO, calculated by the formula H=0-00027 
log (p1/P.)/4, agree closely with the experimental values found by 
Treadwell (A., 1917, ii, 117). Conditions are detailed under which 
the reduction of ferric oxide to pure ferrous oxide by means of a 
mixture of steam and hydrogen in which the H,O/H, ratio lies 
between the value of K, for Fe,0,/FeO and of K, for FeO/Fe may 
be effected. Below 560°, the reduction of Fe,0, proceeds directly 
to metallic iron. A method of preparing pure tungsten dioxide 
and pentoxide respectively is described, and the equilibrium 
constants of steam and the respective phases WO,/W,0;, W.0;/WO, 
and WO, /W are determined. The equations of the respective reaction 
isochores are given by log K,=—1375/7'+-2-235 for WO,/W,0;; 
log K,——1000/7'+-1-218 for W,0;/WO,; and log K,=—1904/1+ 
1-554 for WO,/W. Equations are deduced for the equilibrium 
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dissociation of the various oxides, and values calculated for thef. 


respective oxygen pressures at various temperatures in the case of 
these as for the iron oxides. J.8. G. T, 


The Theory of Acid—Alkali Solution Equilibrium as Applied 
to Salts of Moderately Strong but Sparingly Soluble Acids, 
EpmunpD Brypegs RupHALL PripEaAvux (T., 1923, 123, 1624— 
1634). 


Mixed Crystals and Double Salts: A Comparison of 
Systems Containing Water, Ammonium Chloride, and a 
Chloride of Manganese, Iron, Cobalt, Nickel, or Copper, 
ALBERT CHERBURY Davip Rivett and FREDERICK WILLIAM 
JEFFREY CLENDINNEN (T., 1923, 123, 1634—1640). 


Velocity of Chemical Reactions. J. A. CHRISTIANSEN and 
H. A. Kramers (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 104, 451—471).—A 
theoretical paper in which an hypothesis of unimolecular gas 
reactions is developed on the basis of an activation of the reacting 
molecules by the absorption of radiation. J.F.S. 


The Propagation of Flame from a Spark in a Closed Tube 
through a Homogeneous Inflammable Mixture. O iver 
CoLIGNY DE CHAMPFLEUR ELLIs (T., 1923, 123, 1435—1452). 


The Formation of the Explosive Wave. P. LarritrE (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 176, 1392—1395).—The distance traversed by the 
flame in a mixture of oxygen and carbon disulphide vapour before 
the starting of an explosion wave depends on the diameter of the 
tube and the author's experimental results, recorded photo- 
graphically, are shown in the form of a diagram based on these two 
factors. ‘The formation of an explosive wave may be advanced or 
retarded by variations in the composition of the mixture; when 
these exceeded 1°% a change in the experimental values was observed. 
If the interior of the tube is not perfectly smooth, the transformation 
from combustion to explosion occurs considerably earlier, usually 
at the point where the irregularity ceases. H. J. E. 


Catalytic Combination of Ethylene and Hydrogen in the 
Presence of Metallic Copper. Measurements of Reaction 
Velocity and Adsorption Isotherms at 0° and 20°. Robert N. 
PEASE (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1196—1210).—The kinetics 
of the catalytic combination of hydrogen and ethylene in the 
presence of metallic copper has been investigated at 0° and 20°, 
and measurements of the velocity of reaction and the adsorption 
isotherms have been made. It is found that within limits, the 
velocity increases with the hydrogen concentration but decreases 
as the ethylene concentration is increased, the particular relation 
being AP=KV¥, totaly . (V sat.— Vo,u, (aas))» in which AP is the 
decrease in pressure from the fifth to the fifteenth minute; Vx, (total) 
is the initial volume of hydrogen; Vgat, the saturation capacity of 
the catalyst surface for ethylene; Vo,n, (ads) the volume of ethylene 
adsorbed. For the copper catalyst most completely investigated, 
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n=0'8 and Vg, =9-30c.c. The expression Vi. ¢ota1) - (Vsat.— V.0,8, (ads) 
js taken to be proportional to the adsorption of hydrogen in the 
presence of ethylene. The temperature coefficient of the reaction 
velocity has been found to be 1-62 for 10° rise between 0° and 20°. 
It is pointed out that this effectually disposes of the possibility of 
diffusion playing a dominant part in the process. The similarity 
between the conclusions drawn in the present work as to the kinetics 
of the ethylene—hydrogen combination and those of Armstrong and 
Hilditch as to the catalytic hydrogenation of unsaturated organic 
liquids is pointed out (A., 1920, ii, 102, 364, 422, 423, 608; 1921, 
ii, 582; 1922, ii, 41, 756, 757). J. F.S. 


Catalytic Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide in a 
Bromine-Bromide Solution, and a Study of the Steady State. 
Witt1aM C. Bray and Rosert §S. Livineston (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1923, 45, 1251—1271).—It has been shown that in acid solution 
hydrogen peroxide oxidises bromide to bromine and reduces bromine 
to bromide, and these two reactions can take place independently in 
the same solution. When the rates of these two compensating 
reactions are equal, the effective action is the catalytic decomposition 
of hydrogen peroxide. This constitutes a ‘‘ steady state ’ in which 
the concentrations of bromine, bromide, and acid remain constant in 
agiven experiment. At the steady state, the rate of decomposition 
of the peroxide in the dark at 25° in sulphuric acid solutions of 
concentration above 0-2N is represented by the equation 
—d{H,O,]/dt=K[H,O,].[H*].[Br’]. At the steady state, the 
functional equation, &=[Br,]/[H*}?. [Br’}*, is shown to hold for 
sulphuric acid concentrations below N, where F# is a constant 
having the value 0-20. The value of # increases slightly with 
decreasing temperature, but decreases to a very small value when 
the reaction mixture is exposed to sunlight. Definite evidence that 
the catalyst is completely accounted for by the two compensating 
reactions is obtained by measuring the rate of each at a distance 
from the position of the steady state. The results of these deter- 
minations agree closely with those predicted from the steady state- 
data and the assumption of a kinetic or rate-determining mechanism 
involving hypobromous acid. The ratio of the specific reaction 
rates of the two reactions is equal to R, and at the steady state each 
reaction accounts for half the peroxide decomposed. H,O,+2Br’+ 
2H*—> Br,+2H,0; H,O,+Br,—> 0,+2Br’+2H". The possibility 
of choosing catalysts by means of free-energy data is discussed and 
some examples of the method of calculation are given. A method 
is described for the volumetric estimation of hydrogen peroxide in 
the presence of bromide, which is as follows. To the aqueous 
solution enough water is added and then sulphuric acid to make the 
volume about 150 c.c. and the acid concentration 0-3—0-5N. 
Then, immediately and rather rapidly, potassium permanganate 
solution is added until a distinct pink colour remains for two to 
three seconds. (An excess of 1-:0—3-0 c.c. of 0-1N-permanganate 
is recommended.) The solution is stirred vigorously, a moderate 
excess of potassium iodide solution added, and after waiting a short 
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time, but in no case longer than a minute, the liberated iodine 
titrated with thiosulphate. The method is shown to be accurate to 
within 0-:2—0-3%. J. F.S8. 


Decomposition of Potassium Perchlorate and its Catalysis 
by Ferric Oxide. Cart E. Orto and H. Surerey Fry (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1134—1142).—The rate of decomposition of 
potassium perchlorate both alone and in the presence.of ferric oxide 
as catalyst has been determined for various amounts of catalyst at 
temperatures ranging from 450° to 600°. The results show that the 
reaction is unimolecular and takes place according to the equation 
KClO,=KCl+20,. During the reaction the particles of ferric 
oxide catalyst increase in size fivefold. There is no evolution of 
chlorine either in the presence or absence of the catalyst. The 
velocity coefficient is in keeping with the law of Arrhenius over the 
range investigated. With ferric oxide as catalyst, the increase in 
the velocity coefficient at constant temperature is proportional to 
the weight concentration of the catalyst. The expression (K,—K,)/( 
varies with the temperature in keeping with Arrhenius’s law. 
The above-mentioned results indicate thet the addition of the 
catalyst does not accelerate the reaction already proceeding, but 
that a concomitant reaction occurs which involves the catalyst, 
probably in the formation of an intermediate compound, whilst 
the original reaction proceeds with unchanged velocity. The total 
velocity is the sum of the velocity of uncatalysed reaction and that 
of the reaction due to the catalyst. Only the velocity of the latter 
reaction is influenced by the concentration of the catalyst. This 
deduction is possible because the decomposition reaction velocities 
of the catalysed and the uncatalysed decompositions are of the same 
order of magnitude. From this point of view, an expression like 
that of Arrhenius has been developed, by which the velocity 
coefficient under any condition of temperature and concentration 
of catalyst can be calculated. The expression has the form 
K=C . 104/7+8-10407+5., where A=—10587, B=11-5679, Ay= 
—13246, and By>=14-0348. J. FS. 


Oxidation of Copper and the Reduction of Copper Oxide 
by a New Method. W.G. Patmsr (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 
103, 444—461).—The rate of oxidation of copper and the rate of 
reduction of the oxide formed have been studied in the case of a 
film of copper about 0-001 mm. thick, by continuous determination 
of the electrical conductivity of the film. It is shown that the 
oxidation process is not controlled by the rate of diffusion of oxygen 
into the film. At any definite temperature, the rate of oxidation 
in the presence of oxygen is proportional to the square root of the 
pressure of oxygen, up to about 300 mm., and the value of dR/dt 
is constant, R denoting the resistance of the film at time ¢. At 
higher pressures, the rate of oxidation is independent of the pressure. 
It is assumed that oxygen condenses on the copper as single atoms 
and that at pressures above 300 mm. the film is completely saturated 
with atomic oxygen. In the case of the oxidation of copper reduced 
from oxide at 150°, cuprous oxide first formed begins to be oxidised 
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to cupric oxide at about 165°. Above 190°, cuprous oxide is again 
formed, as the rate of oxidation of the latter does not change rapidly 
with temperature. Metal prepared by reduction at 200° gives rise 


at all temperatures to cupric oxide only. Results obtained by the 


oxidation of copper in the presence of hydrogen and of carbon 
monoxide together with oxygen indicate that the catalytic formation 
of water or carbon dioxide on the copper increases abnormally the 
number of copper atoms in a state to be oxidised when brought into 
contact with an oxygen atom. Initially, the action of the reducing 
gases is restricted to a slow reduction to metal of oxide already 
formed, the purely catalytic production of water or carbon dioxide 
commencing later. It is probable that increased oxidation is most 
pronounced when the amount of adsorbed reducing gas is comparable 
with or even exceeds the amount of oxygen on the film. In the 
case of the reduction of copper oxide by carbon monoxide, the rate 
of reduction is proportional to the amount of copper in the film and 
independent of the amount of oxide. When reduction is effected 
by hydrogen, in general the rate of reduction decreases very rapidly 
to a low value, although much oxide may be still unreduced. 
Reduction may be restarted by exhausting and admitting another 
sample of gas until the pressure is the same as formerly. In this 
case, the variation of R with ¢ is expressed by the relation 
dR/dt=K’’R—c’, where K” and c’ depend on the pressure of 
hydrogen. c’ is the velocity constant of the condensation of water 
on reduced metal. K” and c’ vary in the same direction when the 
pressure of hydrogen is altered. J.8. G. T. 


The Theory of Ionisation accompanying Combination as the 
Basis of the Ionic Theory, as deduced from Investigations of 
the Nature of Non-ionised Acids. A. Hantzscu (Z. Elektro- 
chem., 1923, 29, 221—246).—Various experimental data, e.g., the 
velocity of inversion of sucrose and the rate of decomposition of 
diazo-acetic esters by-undissociated acids, the determination of the 
strengths of undissociated acids by means of indicators, and the 
effect of solvents on the degree of acidity, are critically examined 
in order to elucidate the nature of the process of solution of an 
electrolyte, more especially in the case of strong undissociated acids. 
In contradistinction to the ordinary form of the ionic theory which 
attributes acidity to the presence of ionised hydrogen atoms, and 
the electrolytic theories proposed by Bjerrum and by Lorenz in 
which chemical activity is likewise associated with the non-ionised 
portion of a strong electrolytic solution, the author considers that 
the ionising effect of water, more especially in the case of the so-called 
strong acids, is to be explained on purely chemical lines. The 
author differentiates between true acids containing ionisable 


hydrogen and having the formula X<6} HL, which are chemically 


active, and in their optical properties resemble salts, and pseudo- 
acids containing hydroxyl hydrogen, having the formula 
O°X-OH or OX-OH. The latter are passive as regards acidity and 
optically resemble esters. A similar classification is suggested in 
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the case of salts. Generally, true acids are defined as heteropolar 
hydrogen compounds containing ionisable, active, combined 
hydrogen which may be directly substituted by strongly positive 
metals or complex kations without alteration of structural consti- 
tution and without appreciable change of optical properties. Their 
respective strengths are to be determined by reference to their 
tendencies towards salt formation in the undissociated state, or 
by the relative stabilities of their respective salts. They form with 
water or in aqueous solution hydroxonium salts which are relatively 
weaker acids owing to their comparative instability compared with 
the free acid. Pseudo-acids are homéopolar hydrogen compounds 
containing hydrogen atoms which do not exercise an acid function, 
and, in the case of oxy-acids, are linked with oxygen in the form of 
hydroxyl. By addition of water, this hydrogen is transformed either 
partly or wholly into hydroxonium-ions, and the transformation is 
accompanied by a change of structural constitution and consequently 
by a change of optical properties. In aqueous solutions, therefore, 
both forms of acid react qualitatively in the same manner. 


J. 8. G. T. 


Chemical Reactivity. I. Mechanism of the Formation of 
Valerolactone. W.H. Garrett and W. C. McC. Lewis (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1091—1102).—The mechanism of the change 
hydroxyvaleric acid —> valerolactone has been studied at 25° and 35° 
in the presence of various concentrations of hydrochloric acid and 
also in the presence of lithium chloride, potassium chloride, and 
sucrose, which acted as water displacing agents. It is shown that 
the reaction is bimolecular, the process actually measured being 
the rate of effective collision between the suitably activated hydroxy- 
valeric acid molecules and the hydrogen-ions. A characteristic 
bimolecular constant is obtained at a given temperature, which 
is not altered by change in concentration of the catalyst, or by the 
presence of sucrose, potassium chloride, or lithium chloride in the 
reaction mixture. This constant involves the activities of the re- 
actants, and also the viscosity of the solution raised to a power 
characteristic of the hydrogen-ion. This power is not a constant, 
but varies with the relative size of the individuals in the solution, 
as determined independently from electrical conductivity measure- 
ments. There is a sharp contrast in behaviour between the water 
of hydration of sucrose, on the one hand, and that of potassium and 
lithium chlorides, on the other, ‘in respect of the effect on the 
hydroxyvaleric acid molecule. The water of hydration of sucrose 
is not available as solvent, whereas that of the neutral salts is avail- 
able. In none of these cases, however, is hydrogen-ion soluble in 
water of hydration. The point is considered, but no definite con- 
clusion is drawn. The true critical increment of the reaction is 
found to be 1273500 cal./mol. of hydroxyvaleric acid transformed. 
This value is considerably less than the corresponding value obtained 
on the assumption that the reaction is unimolecular, the difference 
being 3000 cal./mol. The unimolecular critical increment has, 
however, no real significance for the process actually measured, 
which is definitely shown to be bimolecular. J. F.S 
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Promotion of Catalytic Reactions. I. Samur~ MrpsrortTH 
(T., 1923, 123, 1452—1469). 


Catalysis of Oxygen-Hydrogen Mixtures by means of the 
Platinum Metals. K. A. Hormann (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1165— 
1172; cf. A., 1922, ii, 276, 490).—It is found that the rate of com- 
bination of hydrogen and oxygen under the catalytic influence of 
the metals of the platinum group (except iridium) depends largely 
on the previous treatment of the catalysts. Previous treatment 
with hydrogen weakens their catalytic activity, possibly because 
of the formation of stable hydrides of smaller reducing and electro- 
motive power. Treatment with oxygen increases their activity 
possibly because of the formation of an unstable oxide which is 
easily reduced, thus exposing fresh surfaces of active metal to the 
gas mixture. If, however, this unstable oxide, either by prolonged 
exposure to the gas, or by anodic polarisation, is converted to the 
permanent stable form, then a diminution of catalytic activity is 
observed. 

The case of iridium, however, is quite different. The catalytic 
potential of the iridium surface towards the oxy-hydrogen mixture 
is almost exactly the mean (+0°42 volt) between that of the 
hydrogen electrode (zero) and that of iridium saturated with 
hydrogen towards pure oxygen (+-0°82 volt). The iridium catalyst 
is therefore practically electrically neutral towards this mixture, 
and previous treatment with either gas has no effect on its catalytic 
activity. It is also found that the acidity or alkalinity of the 
medium containing the iridium is without effect on the velocity of 
reaction between the hydrogen and oxygen. a. &. 


Hydrogenation. E. J. Lusu (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1923, 
42, 219—223T).—Nickel turnings, oxidised electrolytically by 
making them the anode in the combination Ni]5°,Na,CO, solution] 
Ni, and subsequently reduced in hydrogen, form a very satisfactory 
catalyst in the hydrogenation of oils. Such freshly reduced catalyst 
contains sufficient adsorbed hydrogen to effect considerable harden- 
ing even in absence of free hydrogen. The surface layer alone is 
active; but the mass of nickel appears to act as a hydrogen reservoir. 
The catalyst remains active for long periods, and may be reactivated 
by extraction with trichloroethylene. The results of some experi- 
ments on the hydrogenation of linseed, soja-bean, olive, and cotton- 
seed oils are given. E. E. T. 


The Calculation of Atomic Weights. Kari Frxrie (Z. 
Physik, 1923, 13, 264—267).—A theoretical paper continuing 
previous work on ideal and experimental atomic weights (cf. A., 
1920, ii, 303, 540). A formula is deduced for the change in experi- 
mental atomic weight with atomic number. W. E. G. 


An Explanation of the Theory of the Rotation of the Atomic 
Nucleus. II. Hersert Henstock (Chem. News, 1923, 126, 
321—325; 337—340; cf. this vol., ii, 400).—The application of the 
author’s theory to elements of the groups of the periodic system, 
taken in order, is discussed and illustrated with diagrams. Par- 
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ticular interest attaches to the boron hydrides, in which the boron 
atoms are supposed to form a chain (B,H,9) or a ring (BgH,, and 
B,)H,,) in which alternative negative and positive atoms are, 
respectively, ter- and quinque-valent. When ammonia combines 
with hydrogen chloride, the nucleus of the nitrogen revolves, and 
it becomes positive in alternative polarity and the hydrogen atoms 
become negative; the fourth hydrogen unites with the nitrogen 
by a normal “‘ edge ” and with the chlorine by an electrovalence at 
one of its positive “‘edges.”’ In hydrazine, the two nitrogen atoms 
are, respectively, positive and negative, and the molecule is unstable 
because the positive nitrogen is combined with hydrogen by negative 
edges. Nitrogen trichloride is unstable because the normally 
negative nitrogen is united with chlorine along negative edges. 
The structures of a number of other compounds are discussed on 
similar lines. E. H. R. 


The Phase Relationships in the Bohr Atomic and Mole- 
cular Models. M. Born and W. HEIsen (Z. Physik, 1923, 14, 
44—55).—A theoretical paper in which it is shown that between 
the movements of the electrons in one and the same atom there 
must exist phase relationships. Bohr has pointed out this possi- 
bility in an explanation of the doublet of orthohelium. It is 
shown for each atom in the normal condition that the whole system 
of electronic paths is exactly in phase. Only the relationships in 
a simple case are studied, where it is possible to follow the reduction 
of the independent periods. The number of independent quantum 
phase integrals is not diminished during the process. Some of 
the principal difficulties of the application of the quantum theory 
are discussed. W. E. G. 


The Application of the Quantum Theory to Atomic Struc- 
ture. I. Postulates of the Quantum Theory. Nrexs Boner 
(Z. Physik, 1923, 13, 117).—A summary of the postulates of the 
quantum theory in which it is sought to present a comprehensive 
theory of atomic structure which will reconcile the formal nature 
of the quantum theory with the laws of classical electrodynamics. 
In the application of the quantum theory to a closed atomic system, 
there are two fundamental postulates. The first postulate requires 
that any durable change in the motion of an enclosed system shall 
consist in a complete transference from one stationary condition 
toanother. ‘The second postulate characterises the relation between 
the energy exchange between an atom and an electromagnetic 
field, and states that the emission of radiation consists of a series 
of pure harmonic waves of which the frequency y is given by the 
frequence condition hyv=H’—E’’, where E’ and E”’ are the energies 
of the atom in the initial and final stationary conditions. Both 
these postulates necessitate a sharp break with the classical laws 
of electrodynamics. The relationship between the first postulate 
and these laws is given by the adiabatic principle of Ehrenfest. 
This requires that the conditions for the stationary state are of such 
a kind that they fix certain properties of the motion of the system, 
which do not change during an adiabatic transformation when the 
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motion is determined with the help of the ordinary electrodynamic 
laws. It is shown that sharply-defined stationary states must be 
present in the atom, and this requirement may be designated as the 
principle of the existence and permanence of the quantum number. 
The classical laws may be applied to the radiation process with 
certain limitations determined by the “ correspondence ”’ principle. 
The light quantum hypothesis of Einstein is not suitable for the 
resentation of a picture of the problems raised by the quantum 
theory, but the application of the Planck heat radiation law to the 
emission and absorption processes is more satisfactory. Emphasis 
is laid on the importance of the adiabatic and correspondence 
principles for the further extension of the quantum theory of atomic 
structure. W. E. G. 


The Model of the Helium Atom. H. A. Kramurs (Z. Physik, 
1923, 13, 312—341).—A theoretical investigation of the Bohr 
helium model. The simplest form of this model, in which the 
edectrons move in single quantum orbits about the nucleus as centre, 
is obtained when the electrons move in the same orbit. This 
model of the normal condition of the atom gives too high a value 
for the ionisation potential, and is not in agreement with the spectro- 
scopic experiments of Paschen, or the electron-collision experi- 
ments of Franck. In this paper, the model chosen to represent 
the normal condition of the atom is that where the two electrons 
move in single quantum orbits in planes which make an angle with 
oe another. It is shown that the energy content of this atom is 
about 3°9 volts too large and the model in a mechanical sense is 
unstable. The bearing of these results on the relationship between 
the classical laws of electrodynamics and the Bohr theory is dis- 
cussed, and it is concluded that even in the simple model of helium 
with two identical electrons the mechanical laws have lost their 
validity, and it is doubtful if the energy function calculated from 
these laws can be expected to agree with the physical energy derived 
from spectral terms and from ionisation potentials. W. E.G. 


The Normal Paths of the Series Electrons of the Alkalis. 
A. TH. vAN UrRK (Z. Physik, 1923, 13, 268—274)—The deviation 
of the s-term quantum number from whole numbers has been 
ascribed by Schrodinger (Z. Physik, 1921, 4, 347) to the penetration 
of the inner shells of the atom by the series electrons. This work 
has been extended, and more accurate calculations have been made 
of the deviations due to this cause for the alkali metals. They range 
from -+0°74 for sodium to +2°74 for cesium. Lithium, sodium, 
and potassium give total quantum numbers for the sharp sub- 
ordinate series of 2, 3, and 4, respectively ; for rubidium it is probably 
5, and for cesium 5 or 6. W. E.G. 


The Stability of Atomic Nuclei, the Separation of Isotopes, 
and the Whole Number Rule. Wuiuuiam D. Harkins (J. 
Franklin Inst., 1923, 195, 553—573 ; cf. this vol., ii, 145)—Elements 
with odd atomic weight and isotopic number but with an even 
atomic number are rare atomic species. A condition for the 
18* 
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existence of these species is that isotopes with the same isotopic 
number should occur in at least one of the adjacent elements with 
lower or higher atomic number. This rule indicates the existence 
of an isotope of zinc with the isotopic number 7.. The elements 
with odd isotopic numbers are discussed with the aid of a diagram. 
Attention is directed to the group pe, which may be of fundamental 
importance in atom building, since the formula for any element 
may be represented as (p,¢)y(pe)w. A separation of 0°1 unit has 
been effected in the isotopes of mercury. Photographs are given 
of the tracks of «-particles through nitrogen gas. The method of 
separation of gases applied by Hertz to helium and neon, the 
diffusion of a gas through a moving stream of another gas, is dis- 
cussed with reference to isotopes, and it is shown that the rate of 
production of the light fraction decreases logarithmically as the 
separation in terms of atomic weight increases arithmetically. The 
theory of the separation by fractionation and the loss in value in 
collecting finite fractions instead of infinitesimal diffusate fractions 
is further considered. The time taken to produce a given change 
in the atomic weight of zinc is 1/28 of that necessary with mercury. 


W. E. G. 


The Light Elements and the Whole Number Rule. F. W. 
Aston (Nature, 1923, 111, 739).—By the use of anode rays of high 
velocity, it has been shown that the masses of Li®, Li’, Gi, Na*, 
Mg*4, IK, K*!, and Ca* do not diverge from whole numbers in any 
case as much as 0°1% of the mass measured. Of particular interest 
is the fact that no difference in mass is detectable between the 
isobaric atoms Ca*® and A”, A..A, E. 


The Electronic Theory of Valency. I. Intramolecular 
Ionisation. T. Martin Lowry (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1923, 18, 
285—295; Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 1105).—The existence of 
internal ionisation, as suggested by J. J. Thomson (A., 1914, ii, 450) 
is postulated in the cases of a number of compounds where the 
charges on the nuclei are not balanced by the enveloping electrons. A 
“barb” representing an electrovalency, the following constitutional 
formule are suggested for the respective substances : methylethyl- 


aniline oxide, O == NMcEtPh; hydrogen peroxide, O == O<Gt 


ozone O == O—O; hypochlorous acid (non-ionised), H—O—Cl. 
It is shown by reference to the oxy-acids of chlorine, sulphur, 
phosphorus, silicon, and various dehydrated acids that stability 
in oxy-acids depends on the presence of a positive charge on the 
central atom of the ion, which also increases the strength of the 
acid. The stability of formic acid depends on the existence of the 


_— oo _ 
ion O—CH—O. No significance can now be attached to the con- 
ception of “ ortho-acids”’ in which all the oxygen is present as 
hydroxyl, e.g., Si(OH),, P(OH);, S(OH),, and Cl(OH),, as the octet 
theory imposes a limit of four on the primary covalency of all the 
lighter elements. Acidity originates in the repulsion between 
a heavy positive nucleus and the light hydrogen nucleus, and a 
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maximum of strength and stability is reached in acids containing 
four atoms of oxygen round the central atom of the iron. 
J.8.G. T. 


The Electron Theory of Valency Applied to Co-ordination 
Compounds. C. H. Spiers (Chemistry and Industry, 1923, 42, 
§34—538).—The author’s theory of the structure of co-ordination 
compounds is similar to that of Lowry (this vol, ii, 313). Lowry’s 
explanation of the reducing action of potassium cobaltocyanide is 
unsatisfactory ; it is due to the complex anion, not to the potassium. 
His formula for potassium ferrioxalate does not express the different 
behaviour of the ion and potassium with regard to ionisation. The 
stability of certain complex ions which exhibit a shortage of electrons 
may be accounted for on the hypothesis that the innermost pair of 
electrons, both of the central atom and of the co-ordinated atoms 
or groups, may be utilised to help the completion of the shell of the 
central atom (cf. Eastman, A., 1922, ii, 367). This hypothesis 
reduces the number of complex anions with an incomplete shell to 
very small dimensions. Thus, out of 32 complex cyanides considered, 
26 achieve a complete shell. The utilisation of one inner electron 
would not appear to be satisfactory; such anions readily gain or 
lose an electron, for instance, [Fe(CN),|-~~ readily becomes 
[Fe(CN),]--~~-. The assumption that an atom completes its shell 
to that of the inert gas immediately following is not always correct. 
Thus titanium in H,TiO, probably completes to 8 instead of 18, 
uwanium in [UO,F;]K, to 18 instead of 32, and copper in 
[(CuI,(S,05),](NH4)9 to 32 instead of 18. 

he structure of a number of complexes containing ammonia 
and other nitrogen bases is considered. It is suggested that in 
ions of the type [Nien,]** two of the diamine molecules are attached 
by one nitrogen only to the nickel, thus 

CH, NH wv; mia ac Hl 
Pinon Ni<u,-C,H-NH, 

Similar cases arise where the complex contains a dibasic acid residue. 
The ease with which ammoniacal silver solutions are reduced is 
accounted for when it is seen that [Ag(NH),]* has only 16 electrons 
in its shell even when the two inner electrons are utilised. It 
readily takes up One electron and decomposes into silver and 
ammonia. The structure of the oxy-acids of the metals is also 
discussed. After vanadium these probably complete an 18-electron 


shell, and this may have something to do with their colour. 
E. H. R. 


Simplified Method of Writing Electronic Formule. Rocer 
J. Wreurams (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1272—1273).—To 
obviate the confusion which may arise through the use of the same 
sign to indicate a single link, a negative charge in ionisation and a 
negative polarity in organic compounds, the author proposes 
to cross the valency links at the end where there is a positive polarity, 
the other end of the link obviously representing a negative polarity 
without any further sign, ionisation being pepreniines as before, 
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thus avoiding all confusion. Where the polarity is unknown or 
where there is no desire to represent it, the links are drawn in the 
usual manner. Examples of the method given are : 


H 

4 | p 
H-i—C—+-H =|-c-=0 H-—c% _, 

| \OH 

u J.E.S. 


Unification of the Laws of Chemical Combination. E. 
Puxeppvu (Gazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 204—209; cf. A., 1919, ii, 460).— 
According to the views held by the author, the laws of constant 
proportions, of multiple proportions, of equivalents, of Gay-Lussac 
on gaseous compounds, etc., represent nothing but different aspects 
of a single principle. Balareff’s work (A., 1918, ii, 15) is discussed 
further, and it is pointed out that this author’s enunciation of the 
law of multiple proportions is not an improvement on the older 
form and is not in accord with the meaning of Dalton’s principle. 
In view of the formule of compounds of the protein group, char- 
acterisation of the ratios of the weights in which different elements 
unite with one another as simple is absurd. a. mM. P. 


Baeyer Memorial Lecture. Wintuiam Henry PERKIN (T., 
1923, 123, 1520—1546).—A lecture delivered before the Chemical 
Society on May 10th, 1923. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Active Hydrogen : Its Preparation from Metallic Hydrides. 
Y. VENKATARAMAIAH (Proc. Sci. Assoc. Vizianagram, 1922, Dec. 6). 
—Hydrogen obtained by the decomposition of sodium, potassium, 
or calcium hydride yields with sulphur traces of hydrogen sulphide. 

A. A. E. 


Precision Measurement of the Composition of the Constant 
Boiling Mixture of Hydrogen Chloride and Water. C. W. 
FouLk and Marion HoLiincswortH (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
45, 1220—1228).—The composition of the constant boiling mixture 
of hydrogen chloride and water has been accurately determined by 
weighing the silver chloride formed. The following results of the 
composition of the liquid obtained at various pressures are recorded : 
770 mm., 20°197%; 760 mm., 20:221%; 750 mm., 20°245%; 
740 mm., 20°269%, and 730 mm., 20°293%. It is shown that the 
rate of distillation affects the composition to a small extent. The 
present results are compared with those published by Hulett and 
Bonner (A., 1909, ii, 342), Morey (A., 1912, ii, 986), and Hendrixson 
(A., 1915, ii, 797), who give for 750 mm, 20°258%, 20°252%, and 
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20°253%, respectively, against 20°245° obtained in the present 
experiments by rapid distillation. J.F.S. 


Anhydrous Perchloric Acid. D. VorLANDER and ERICH © 
Kaascut (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1162—1164).—The dark reddish- 
brown colour of the solution obtained by the action of strong 
sulphuric acid on potassium chlorate is not due entirely to chlorine 
dioxide, for this substance in solution is at most red or dark yellow 
in colour. The authors ascribe the dark brown colour to an un- 
stable compound of chlorine dioxide and perchloric acid. An- 
hydrous perchloric acid saturated with chlorine dioxide at —15° 
yields a brown, crystalline slurry which melts below 0°, decomposes 
in ice-water, and is soluble in chloroform to a yellow solution. 
Neither bromine nor sulphuryl chloride acts on perchloric acid. 
Dry hydrogen bromide at —15° and hydrogen chloride at —70° 
are similarly without action. Potassium perchlorate, boric acid, 
and arsenic can be crystallised from 70% perchloric acid. Attempts 
to prepare the chloride of perchloric acid by the action of phosphorus 
pentachloride were unsuccessful, the distilled product always 
containing large amounts of phosphorus. H. H. 


The Ageing of Thiosulphate Solutions. E. Asrn (Ber., 
1923, 56, [B], 1076—1079; cf. Hahn and Windisch, A., 1922, 
ii, 873).—The ageing of volumetric thiosulphate solutions consists 
in a gradual diminution of activity due to the combined action of 
atmospheric oxygen and carbon dioxide which is opposed by the 
increasing alkalinity of the solution followed by a cessation of the 
change, so that aged solutions are practically constant in their 
activity under uniform working conditions. It appears to the 
author that the changes are probably due to the catalytic action of 
traces of copper. The course of the action is expressed by the 
schemes : 2Cu"’+28,0,""=2Cu’+S,0,”; 2Cu’+4$0,—> 2Cu”-+-0" ; 
0”+2H’—>H,0. The function of the carbon dioxide is to form 
carbonic acid and thus provide the necessary hydrogen-ions, since 
otherwise the catalyst would be precipitated and rendered practically 
inactive by the hydroxyl-ions. Stabilisation of the solutions by 
addition of alkali (or corresponding compounds which neutralise 
acids and precipitate copper) is thus satisfactorily explained. The 
automatic stabilisation of the solutions by ageing is due, not only 
to consumption of the dissolved carbon dioxide, but also to loss of 
catalytic activity of the copper. 

Attention is directed to the readiness with which traces of copper 
pass into water which is distilled from copper vessels. It is recom- 
mended that the water used for thiosulphate solutions should be 
distilled in glass vessels, and that due care should be taken to 
prevent ingress of copper from the laboratory air. Solutions 
prepared with these precautions maintain their concentration 
excellently. H. W. 

The Viscosity and Molecular Dimensions of Hydrogen 
Selenide. C. J. Smirn (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1923, 18, 302— 
307).—The value of the viscosity of hydrogen selenide at 20-0° is 
found to be 1°68x10~ C.G.S. unit. The value of Sutherland’s 
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constant, C, for the gas, deduced from the empirical relation 
C/T z=a constant, for gases of similar constitution and occupying 
corresponding places in the periodic table, where 7’, is the boiling 
point of the gas on the absolute scale, is -365. The value of the 
mean collision area of the molecule of hydrogen selenide deduced 
from these results is 0°86 x 10-15 sq.cm. The series of gases, hydrogen 
bromide, hydrogen selenide, and arsine have a central atom re. 
sembling an atom of krypton, and the increase in the value of 
the mean collision area of the molecules of these gases on passing 
from krypton to arsine is to be attributed to the hydrogen nuclei 
attached to the central atom. As the number of hydrogen atoms 
in the molecule increases, the distance of each hydrogen nucleus 
from the centre of the molecule increases at an increasing rate. 


J.8.G. T. 


Solubilities of certain Metallic Chlorides in Selenium 
Oxychloride. Crarence R. Wise (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
45, 1233—1237).—The solubility of a number of anhydrous metallic 
chlorides in anhydrous selenium oxychloride has been determined. 
The following solubilities at 25° are recorded: lithium chloride, 
321%; sodium chloride, 0°57%; potassium chloride, 2°89°%; 
rubidium chloride, 3°56%; czsium chloride, 3°83%%; magnesium 
chloride, 496%; calcium chloride, 611%; strontium chloride, 
517%; barium chloride, 395%; zinc chloride, 1:10%; cadmium 
chloride, 0°15%; mercuric chloride, 0°89%; titanium tetrachloride, 
0°75%; stannic chloride, 13°73%; arsenic trichloride is miscible in 
all proportions; antimony pentachloride, 38°64°%; manganous 
chloride, 0°16%; ferric chloride, 23°40%; nickel chloride, 0°15%; 
and cobalt chloride, 0:17%. Cupric chloride, silver chloride, and 
lead chloride are less soluble than 0°1%. The solubility is given 
in terms of 100 g. of saturated solution. The presence of a 
trace of water makes a great difference in the solubility. This is 
shown in the case of the solubility of barium chloride, where the 
following values are obtained for selenium oxychloride containing 
the number of molecules of water stated per molecule of oxychloride: 
anhydrous, 3°95%, ;\;H,O, 3°86; }H,O, 3°37; }H,O, 2°32; 4H,0, 
1:40; 1H,O, 0°45. The following double compounds have been 
isolated during the present work: TiCl,,2SeOCl,; SnCl,,2SeOCl,; 
SbCI,,2SeOCl,;  FeCl,,28eOCl,;  KCI,SeOCl,; = RbCl,SeOCl,; 
CaCl,,3SeOCl,; MgCl,,3SeOCl,. Cesium chloride forms a yellow, 
gelatinous mass which is too indefinite for analysis. None of the 
other chlorides investigated give double compounds. J. F.S. 


Spatial Distribution of the Valencies of the Tervalent 
Nitrogen Atom in Connexion with the General Theory of 
Asymmetry of Molecules and of Optical Activity. A. E. 
Uspenski (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1920, 54, 288—295).—The 
question of the spatial distribution of the valency directions of 
tervalent nitrogen is discussed, and shown to be definitely settled 
in the cases of singly and doubly linked nitrogen atoms, but not in 
the case of nitrogen atoms contained in heterocyclic rings. 
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Peroxidation of Nitric Oxide. II. E. Brinrer and G. MALLET 
(J. Chim. Phys., 1923, 20, 173—200; cf. A., 1922, ii, 563).—With 
the object of clearing up the different views held with regard to 
the meehanism of the oxidation of nitric oxide, the authors have 
investigated the range of oxidation below 50% by the method of 
absorption of the nitrous gases. The retardation of the com- 
mencement of the reaction, which is essential if the necessary 
observations are to be made, has been achieved by operating with 
very dilute mixtures of nitric oxide and oxygen and the losses 
which always accompany the absorption of dilute mixtures of 
nitrous gases have been evaluated by means of correction curves. 
The absorption curves show that the oxidation takes place con- 
tinuously and in a single stage, with the formation of nitrogen 
dioxide. Nitrous anhydride which is found in the products of the 
reaction is the result of a secondary reaction. When the results 
are considered kinetically, they show that the reaction is of the 
third order and must be expressed 2NO+-0,—2NO, (N,0,). Cal- 
culations connected with this process ought therefore to be made 
with equations suited for reactions of the third order, except in 
those cases where the excess of oxygen is sufficiently great (at 
least twenty times the theoretical quantity), and here it is correct 
to use the simpler equations of second order reactions. This case 
is realised in the practical problem of the recovery of nitrous gases 
obtained in the fixation of nitrogen by the electric are processes. 
Using these equations, the authors have calculated the absolute 
velocity constants from the absolute concentrations and the relative 
velocity constants from the percentage composition. The equation 
K=1/t .x/(b—x), where K has the value 0-032 for ordinary tem- 
perature and pressure, may be employed for calculating values of 
technical significance such as the relationship between the amount 
of oxidation and the temperature, the time necessary to ensure 
50% oxidation, and the volume of the chambers necessary to furnish 
any given amount of oxidation. J.F.S. 


Physico-chemical Investigations of the Properties and 
Electrolysis of Solutions of Alkali Azides. E. Brinrer and 
P. WINKLER (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1923, 6, 429—435; J. Chim. Phys., 
1923, 20, 201—216).—When an alkaline solution of azoimide is 
electrolysed pure nitrogen is liberated at the anode, but the quantity 
obtained is not theoretical, and Peratoner and Oddo (A., 1896, 
ii, 245) attribute the deficiency to formation of nitric acid. If 
the formation of nitric oxide could be proved by the interaction 
of anodic nitrogen and nascent oxygen, this would furnish an 
argument in favour of the atomic fixation of nitrogen, the atomic 
nitrogen coming from the decomposition of the N,-ion. The 
formation of nitric acid by the electrolysis of an alkaline solution 
of an azide has been confirmed. Such a solution evolves much 
free oxygen with the nitrogen, but the amount of nitric acid formed 
is very minute. When a neutral azide solution was electrolysed 
and a stream of oxygen was led into the anodic nitrogen, no nitric 
oxide was found in the gases, and the amount of nitric acid in 
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solution was even less than from the alkaline solution. When 
ozone was used with the oxygen, the nitric acid reaction in the 
solution became very distinct. When hydrogen was led into the 
anode chamber very minute quantities of ammonia were formed, 
but when an aluminium anode was used, causing the formation of 
nascent hydrogen by solution of the metal in the alkaline liquid, 
ammonia was formed freely. Only one-third of the nitrogen of 
the azide is converted into ammonia, the other two-thirds escaping 
as nitrogen. It may be taken, therefore, that the azoic group 
decomposes according to the equation N,=N,+N, giving rise to 
an atom of nascent nitrogen. E 


Certain Physical Properties of Arsenic Trioxide in Water 
Solution. Ernest AnprERSON and LeRoy G. Storry (J. Amer, 
Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1102—1105).—The density, refractive index, 
and hydrogen-ion concentration of solutions of arsenious oxide of 
various concentrations in water have been determined, and pre- 
liminary experiments are described on the determination of the 
amount of the oxide converted into arsenious acid. The following 
values of d33: are recorded for solutions containing the number of 
grams stated per litre of solution. 1°796 g., 10014; 3°212 g,, 
1:0025; 5-060 g., 1:0039; 6425 g., 10050; 7°184 g., 1:0057; 
8561 g., 1:0068; 10°13 g., 10080; 11°35 g., 10089; 12°85 g., 
10102, and 14°368 g., 1:0013. The density composition curve is a 
straight line, represented by the equation W= — 1288-36+-1288°39d, 
where d is the density and W the number of grams of arsenious 
oxide per litre of solution. The refractive index, measured by 
means of an immersion refractometer, also varies in a linear manner 
with the composition and is represented by W=—10062°7+-7550r, 
where r is the refractive index at 22°. The solubility of arsenious 
oxide in water has been determined at 0°, 15°, 25°, 39°8°, 48°2°, 62°, 
75°, and 98°5°, and the following values in g. per 100 c.c. of water 
have been obtained: 0°, 1:21; 15°, 1°66; 25°, 2°05; 39°8°, 2:93; 
48°2°, 3°43; 62°, 4:45; 75°, 5°62, and 98°2°, 8:18. The solubility 
is represented by the equation W=1:21-+-0:021¢+-0:000505#*. 
Arsenious oxide is least soluble in 3:2N-hydrochloric acid (cf. Wood, 
T., 1908, 93, 413). Attempts to measure the hydrogen-ion con- 
centration of solutions of arsenious oxide by #.M.F. measurements 
were unsuccessful, owing in all probability to a reduction of the 
oxide (cf. Gladstone and Tribe, T., 1878, 33, 306), but using the 
Sérensen indicator method the value Py—6°6 was obtained. The 
molecular weight of arsenious oxide determined in water solution 
by the ebullioscopic method is 92°5 and by the cryoscopic method 
99°17, which appears to indicate that at 0° some form of arsenious 
oxide is present, possibly HAsQ,. J.F.S. 


Silicon Hydrides. XV. Trisilaneand Chloroform. ALFRED 
Stock and Pau STIEBELER (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1087—1091).— 
The violently explosive action between the silanes and carbon 
tetrachloride or chloroform (cf. Moissan and Smiles, A., 1902, 
ii, 308; Stock and Somieski, A., 1916, ii, 319) is only observed in 
the presence of oxygen, mere traces of which are sufficient to 
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induce the change. The réle of the oxygen has not been elucidated, 
but its activity does not appear to depend on the initial formation 
of water. . 
The reaction between trisilane and chloroform in the molecular 
ratio 1 : 4:3 has been investigated at 50° in the presence of aluminium 
chloride (in the absence of the latter, the change proceeds too 
violently or not at all). Reaction occurs mainly in accordance 
with the equations: Si,H,+4CHCl,—Si,H,Cl,+4CH,Cl, and 
Si;H,+-5CHCI,—Si,H,Cl;+5CH,Cl,. Small quantities of methane 
and methyl chloride are also produced, whilst a little chloroform 


remains unattacked. The chlorotrisilanes are mixtures of isomer- 
ides. H. W. 


Influence of certain Fluxes on the Transformations of 
Quartz. N. Parravano and C. RossELLI DEL Turco (Gazzetta, 
1923, 53, i, 249—257).—The authors have investigated the influence 
of small proportions of ferric oxide, phosphoric anhydride, boric 
anhydride, lime, and tungstic oxide on the character of the refractory 
obtained from quartzite. [Cf. J.S.C.J., 1923, July.] 

T. By PF: 


A Critical Search for a Heavier Constituent of the Atmo- 
sphere by Means of the Mass-spectrograph. F. W. Aston 
(Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 462—469).—From the results of 
analysis by the mass-spectrograph of liquid oxygen residues derived 
from more than 400 tons of air, the author concludes that a gaseous 
inert element heavier than xenon is certainly not present in air to 
the extent of 1 part in 10'° parts and probably not to the extent of 
1 part in 2 x 107° parts of air by volume. ‘The results do not support 
Thomson’s suggestion of the presence of molecular krypton and 
xenon in the air (A., 1922, ii, 565). The origin of a faint band 
corresponding with mass 260 appears to be connected with the 
presence of xenon, but the connexion is not necessarily a direct 
one. A faint band corresponding with mass 260 is attributable to 


a complex molecule of mercury with a multiple charge. 
J.8.G. T. 


New [Crystalline] Forms of Perchlorates. D. VoRLANDER 
and Ericu Kaascut (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1157—1162).—Enantio- 
tropic forms of the alkali perchlorates are described and their 
transition points determined by microscopic, thermometric, and 
dilatometric methods. When, for instance, potassium perchlorate 
is heated to a temperature well below its decomposition point, it 
changes to a regular, optically isotropic form, thus : 


299°5° 
B-KC1O, == «-KCI0,. 
rhombic 293° regular 


It is found that the transition temperatures of the dimorphous 
forms of the alkali perchlorates fall, although not in a regular 
manner, with increasing atomic weight of the metal: NaClQ,, 
308°; KCIO,, 299—300°; RbCIO,, 279°; CsClO,, 219°; NH,CI10,, 
240°. The transition point of the ammonium salt lies between 
1s*# 
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those of the rubidium and cesium salts, thus coming into line with 
the other physical properties of ammonium salts. 

Thallium perchlorate has a transition point at 266°, and the 
anhydrous silver salt at 155—159°, although the latter begins to 
decompose at the transition point. Silver perchlorate, however, 
appears to change from a weakly to a strongly doubly refracting 
form at a temperature between 102° and 110°. The anhydrous 
perchlorates of lithium, magnesium, calcium, and strontium exist 
only in one form, this being another example of the similarity 
between lithium and the metals of the alkaline earths. 

Barium perchlorate exists in two forms, which are, however, 
both optically anisotropic, and are transformed one into the other 
at 284°. Tetramethylammonium perchlorate exists in rhombic and 
regular forms, transition point about 350°. Phenyltrimethyl- 
ammonium perchlorate melts and decomposes before reaching a 
transition point. Potassium permanganate could not be shown to 
exist in two forms. H. H. 


The Freezing-point Curve for Mixtures of Potassium 
Nitrate and Sodium Nitrate. Henry Vincent Arrp Briscor 
and WatTEeR MatrHew Mapoern (T., 1923, 123, 1608—1618). 


The Normal and Acid Sulphates of Sodium. P. Pasca. 
and Ero (Mém. Poudres, 1923, 20, 1—16).—The system Na,SO,- 
H,SO,-H,0 was studied. The following salts are in equilibrium 
with the liquid phase at various concentrations and temper- 
atures : Na.SO,; Na .SO,,7H,O; Na.SO,,10H,O; Na,SO,,NaHSO,; 
NaHSO,; NaHSO,,H,O; NaHSO,,H,SO, ; NaHSO,,H,S0,,1°5H,0; 
2NaHSO,,Na,SO,. Below 120°, the solubility of sodium sulphate 
was determined at different temperatures in sulphuric acid of 
different concentrations, and the liquid and solid phases were 
analysed when equilibrium had been attained. Further points on 
the diagrams were obtained by observing the temperatures at 
which solid began to be deposited from solutions of known com- 
position. Finally, the form of the isothermals was definitely fixed 
by thermal analysis. Sodium hydrogen sulphate melts at 185° 
and its monohydrate at 112°. The salts NaHS0O,,H,SO, and 
NaHS0O,,H,SO,,1°5H,O have no definite melting points. The 
former is liquid above 107°5°, and the latter at 131°. The salt 
NaHS0O,,Na,SO, decomposes at 174°, and partly liquefies with 
deposition of the neutral anhydrous sulphate. Isothermals with 
25° intervals are given for this system on a triangular diagram, 
and a further diagram gives the regions of stability of the various 
salts enumerated above. Solutions of pure sodium hydrogen 
sulphate in water can only deposit the normal decahydrate 
above 4°, whilst at room temperature they can only give the salt 
NaHS0O,,Na,SO,. In order to obtain crystals of the pure hydrogen 
sulphate it is essential to have a considerable amount of acid in 
the solution. Certain deposition of the salt NaHSO, can only be 
obtained from 65% sulphuric acid. Compounds of sodium hydrogen 
sulphate and sulphuric acid are only deposited from sulphuric acid 
solutions of above 80%. It is impossible to obtain the salt 
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NaHSO,,Na,SO, from aqueous solution. The processes for obtain- 
ing sulphuric acid by the hydrolysis of sodium hydrogen sulphate 
are reviewed from the point of view of the diagrams obtained. 
The whole acidity of the sodium hydrogen sulphate can be obtained 
as sulphuric acid by depositing the decahydrate from comparatively 
dilute solution with the aid of refrigeration, or the intermediate 
salt may be deposited from more concentrated solutions without 
recourse to refrigeration. In the latter case, the whole of the 
acidity is not recovered as sulphuric acid. The two methods are 
analysed with the aid of a further triangular diagram. A diagram 
of the melting points of mixtures of normal sulphate with sulphuric 
acid is given. H.C. R. 


Preparation of Sodium Metaphosphate at a Low Temper- 
ature. Pavun PascaL (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1398—1400).— 
When prepared by the action of sodium ethoxide on ethyl meta- 
phosphate in presence of ether at 35—40°, sodium metaphosphate 
exhibits properties which differ from those of the polymeride usually 
described as metaphosphate. The substance obtained in the 
reaction has a molecular weight which, in dilute solution, tends to 
the limiting value 51, corresponding with the complete ionic dis- 
sociation of NaPO,. The constitution of the salt undergoes no 
change on being heated at temperatures ranging up to 800°. It 
is pointed out that as ethyl metaphosphate is a hexametaphosphate, 
(EtPO,),, the reaction involves the breaking-down of a complex. 

H. J. E. 


The Behaviour of Calcium Oxide towards Water. V. 
KoHLSCHUTTER and W. FrirKnecut (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1923, 6, 
337—369).—In a previous paper (Kohlschiitter and Walther, A., 
1919, ii, 342), it was shown that the slaking properties of lime depend 
to a great extent on the source of the lime, whether it be made 
from calcium carbonate, oxalate, or hydroxide. These differences 
are now shown to extend to other properties of lime, so far as these 
can be measured quantitatively; these include the “ looseness ” 
of the powder; the rate of slaking in moist air, when the first 
mol. of water is absorbed at a linear rate, and a further 0-5 mol. at 
a gradually decreasing rate; and the volume change when slaking 
iscompleted. Further, the rate of slaking in much water, measured 
calorimetrically by the rate of heat-development, showed similar 
differences. Samples of lime made from amorphous oxalate and 
from nitrate, which were exceptionally dense, slaked very slowly. 
Calcium chloride and sodium chloride in the slaking water accelerate 
the rate of slaking, whilst sodium acetate, calcium hydroxide, cal- 
cium sulphate, and particularly sodium hydroxide have a retarding 
action which is most marked at the later stages. The influence 
of the electrolyte increases with its concentration. Milk of lime 
prepared from quicklime has a greater viscosity and settles more 
slowly than that prepared from lime first slaked by water vapour. 

The above and a large number of other similar observations 
lead to the conclusion that the characteristic properties of lime 
are due to the fact that it is a disperse substance formed by topo- 
18**—2 
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chemical decomposition of a crystalline substance. The primary 
particles of the product are probably crystalline, but these, owing 
to the duration of the heating, aggregate to form secondary 
particles. The formation of hydroxide is also a topochemical 
change, consequently the character of the hydroxide depends as 
much as that of the oxide on the source from which it has been 
obtained. [See also J.S.C.J., 1923, July.] EK. H. R. 


System Calcium Oxide-Carbon Dioxide. F. Hastings 
Smyta and Leason H. Apams (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 
1167—1184).—An apparatus is described by means of which the 
pressure-temperature relations in the system calcium oxide- 
carbon dioxide can be investigated up to 1390° and 1000 megabars 
pressure. Using this apparatus, equilibrium pressures have been 
determined which, together with the previously published data 
obtained by Johnston (A., 1910, ii, 831), define the system experi- 
mentally from 587° to 1339° and from 1 mm. to 779,000 mm. 
pressure. An equation has been deduced which fits the pressure- 
temperature curve at all points within the limits of experimental 
error up to the eutectic point for the system calcium carbonate- 
carbon dioxide. This equation has the form log p=—11355/T— 
53°88 log 7'+-29-119. The melting point of calcium carbonate 
containing only 0-38°% of calcium oxide is found to be 1339° at 
779,000 mm. pressure. This value probably lies very near to the 
melting point of pure calcium carbonate. The eutectic between 
calcium carbonate and calcium oxide has been experimentally 
determined and found to lie at 1240-+-1° at 30,000 mm.-+300 mm. 
The composition as judged from microscopic examination is about 
50% calcium carbonate and 50%, calcium oxide. The heat change, 
AH, for the reaction CaCO, —> CaO+CO, is given by AH=51990— 
10-717’, and the values 48800, 45850, 42640, 40500, 38360, and 
36210 cal. are calculated for 25°, 300°, 600°, 800°, 1000°, and 1200°, 
respectively. The free energy change, —AF, of the reaction is 
given by —AF=120-1367'—24-6707' log 7—51991 if the final 
pressure is one atmosphere, and —AF=120-1497' —24-6707' log T’— 
51991 if the final pressure is one megabar. It has been shown both 
from thermodynamic and experimental evidence that only one 
crystalline form of calcium carbonate exists within the temperature 
range investigated. J. F. S. 


Separation of Isotopes of Zinc. A. C. Egerton and W. B. 
Lee (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 499—515).—Two sets of 
distillations of pure zinc were carried out in high vacuum under 
conditions to obtain a slightly different concentration of the isotopes 
in the final residue of the last distillate. For the determination 
of densities, the metal was cast in a vacuum and seeded with about 
1 mg. of a particular kind of zinc. The first set of distillations 
gave a residue of slightly increased density, but the distillate was 
of the same density as the original zinc. The second set of dis- 
tillations, carried out under improved conditions yielded a residue 
of increased density (about 1 part in 3,700 parts), and a distillate 
of decreased density (about 1 part in 3,600 parts). The density 
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of ordinary zinc at 16-3°, determined from seven samples of the 
metal prepared as described, was found to be 7-1400-+0-0006. 
The possibility of attributing the difference of densities to flaws, 
allotropes, different physical conditions, and impurities is discussed 
and shown to be improbable. The degree of separation obtained 
agrees with Dempster’s observations of isotopes of weights 64—70, 
but is less than half what might be found for equal parts of an 
jsotope of mass 64, and of isotopes 66, 68, and 70. J.S. G. T. 


Lithopone. I. The Mechanism of the Chemical Reactions 
occurring in the Blackening of Zinc Sulphide on Exposure 
to Light. E. Maas and R. Kempr (Z. angew. Chem., 1923, 36, 
293—-297).—The blackening of lithopone on exposure to light has 
been shown to be due to the calcined zinc sulphide it contains. 
The authors examine the various hypotheses put forward to explain 
the blackening of the latter compound, and discuss them in the 
light of their own and other experiments. They conclude that 
the phenomenon is due to the zinc sulphide forming zinc disulphide 
and finely divided metallic zinc on the surface of the mass. The 
mechanism of the process, they consider, is the same as that 
referred by Fajans to the action of light on silver bromide (Chem. 
Zeit., 1922, 46, 910). The ultra-violet rays in the light cause the 
transference of an electron from a negatively charged sulphur-ion 
on the surface of the crystal lattice of zinc sulphide to a neighbour- 
ing positively charged zinc-ion, whereby free uncharged atoms of 
zinc and sulphur are formed. The zinc appears as finely divided 
metal, the sulphur atom combines with neighbouring zinc- and 
sulphur-ions to form zinc disulphide. Amorphous freshly precipit- 
ated zinc sulphide not possessing a lattice structure is not sensitive 
to light ; neither is zinc sulphide which has been ground in a mortar, 
since here the lattice arrangement has been disturbed. Blackened 
lithopone brightens in the dark owing to oxidation of the metallic 
zinc, for it remains black if no oxygen is present. T. S. W. 


The Vapour Pressure of Lead. I. A. C. Ecrerton (Proc. 
Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 469—486).—The vapour pressure of lead 
has been determined for the range of temperatures 837—1045° 
abs.) by determining the rate of effusion of the vapour at high 
vacuum through an orifice of known area. A difference of 2% 
in the vapour pressure of lead and of uranium lead was observed 
at 700°, corresponding with no energy term at absolute zero, and 
in agreement with the 1-5 log M law for the chemical constant 
(Phil. Mag., 1919, 38, 178). At temperature 7’ between 600° and 
1200° (abs.) the vapour pressure, p, is expressed by the relation 
log p=7-908—9923/7'. The value of the chemical constant of 
ordinary lead, deduced from what are considered to be the most 
accurate measurements of vapour pressure, is 1-8--0-2, agreeing 
with the theoretical value 1-853 calculated from 1-5 log M—C,, 
where M=the molecular weight (207-2) and Cy=1-622 (A., 1920, 
ii, 84). The calculated value of the heat of vaporisation of lead 
at absolute zero is 47,000+-1000 calories. The latent heat of 
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vaporisation of the molten metal varies very little with temperature 
up to 1200° (abs.), and is equal approximately to 45,350 cal. A 
lowering of vapour pressure occurs when lead is heated in a vacuum 
for long periods under the conditions of the present experiments, 
J. 8. G. T. 


Univalent Thallium in certain Sulphito-salts. G. Cannzri 
(Gazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 182—185).—A number of analogous double 
sulphites of thallium and bivalent metals of the form X"(SOQ,),Ti, 
have been prepared by passing sulphur dioxide into an aqueous 
suspension of the hydroxide of the bivalent metal until this is 
completely dissolved and adding concentrated thallous carbonate 
solution. In these compounds the bivalent metal functions as 
co-ordinant and the thallium is situated outside the co-ordin- 
ating nucleus. The compounds form microcrystalline powders : 
zine, pink; cadmium, pink; ferrous, brick red; manganous, white; 
nickel, yellow; cobalt, pink. z. . F, 


The Action of Sodium Hyposulphite on Cupric Chloride 
in Aqueous Solution. James BRIERLEY FirtH and Joun 
Hiason (T., 1923, 123, 1515—1519). 


Chlorites of Copper and other Metals. Giorcio RENato 
Levi and C. CrIroLLone (Gazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 200—203; cf. this 
vol., ii, 421).—Cupric chlorite, Cu(ClO,),, forms a yellowish-brown 
precipitate, undergoes rapid change even in a closed vessel, and 
explodes violently on percussion. Basic cupric chlorite, 

Cu(ClO,).,3Cu(OH),, 

does not explode when struck. Potassium cupric chlorite, 
Cu(ClO,).,2KCIO,,2H,O, obtained as a green, crystalline precipitate, 
explodes on percussion, and forms dark brown concentrated, and 
green dilute, aqueous solutions. The double salt, CuCl,,KCIO,, is 
a reddish-brown, stable compound and does not explode on 
percussion. The double salt, CuCl,,NH,ClO,, is similar to the 
preceding salt. Rubidium. chlorite, RbClO,; the double salt, 
CuCl,,RbClO,; caesium chlorite, CsClO,, which is hygroscopic; the 
double salt, CuCl,,CsClO,; cadmium chlorite, Cd(ClO,).,2H,O, which 
is very stable and is not exploded by percussion; and zinc chlorite, 
Zn(ClO,),,2H,O, which is greenish-yellow and does not explode 
when struck, have also been prepared. es SY 


Action of Solutions of Alkali Hydroxides on Copper Oxide 
and on Copper, and the Existence of Salts of Cupric Acid. 
H. J. M. Creieuton (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1237—1243).— 
Blue solutions containing copper have been prepared by dissolving 
cupric hydroxide in concentrated alkali hydroxide, by digesting 
copper oxide with concentrated solutions of alkali hydroxide at 
80—90°, and by electrolysing concentrated solutions of alkali 
hydroxide between copper electrodes with a high current density 
at 80—90°. The blue solutions obtained by these methods are 
identical in their behaviour. The blue substance which is formed 
when copper oxide is added to molten potassium hydroxide may 
be the same as the blue component of these solutions. None of 
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the blue solutions exhibit the characteristic properties of colloidal 
solutions, particularly those of the solutions of colloidal hydroxide 
prepared by Ley (A., 1905, ii, 524). Evidence is put forward 
which indicates that the blue colour of the solutions is due to the © 
presence of an alkali salt of cupric acid. The formation of the 
salt by the second method can be represented CuQ+20H’ — 
Cu0,”+H,0, and that by the third method by Cu-++-2 © —> Cu"+ 
40H’ —> Cu0,”+2H,0. The solubility of the alkali cuprates in 
alkali hydroxides, although quite low, increases rapidly with the 
concentration of the hydroxide. The potassium salt is apparently 
more soluble than the sodium salt. . F.S. 


Revision of the Atomic Weight of Mercury. O. H6nia- 
scHMID, L. BrrokEeNBAcH, and M. Srermueit (Ber., 1923, 56, 
[B], 1212—1219).—Mercury was purified by shaking with aqueous 
mercurous nitrate, then dropping in a fine stream through 1 metre 
of 5% nitric acid, followed by three distillations in a vacuum, 
rejecting all but the middle fraction each time. The pure mercury 
was converted into the chloride or bromide by heating in a quartz 
vessel in a current of the dry halogen. The mercuric halide thus 
obtained was twice sublimed and once melted, also in a quartz 
vessel. Weighed quantities of the halides were reduced in am- 
moniacal solution by means of halogen-free hydrazine, and the 
resulting ammonium halide was titrated nephelometrically with 
silver nitrate. Twelve determinations of the ratio HgCl, :2Ag 
gave Hg=200-61-0-006 (Ag=107-88; Cl=35-457). Eight deter- 
minations of the ratio HgBr,: 2Ag gave Hg=200-61+-0-00 (Br= 
79-916), mean Hg=200-61 (see following abstract). H. H. 


The Atomic Weights of Isotopes of Mercury. O. HO6nic- 
sCcHMID and L. BrrckEnBAcH (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1219—1221; 
ef. preceding abstract and A., 1922, ii, 295).—Pure mercury was 
distilled at a low temperature in a high vacuum, and the atomic 
weights of the extreme fractions were determined by the method 
described in the preceding abstract. Light fraction, density 
0-999824 (ordinary mercury=1-000000), atomic weight—200-564 + 
0-006; dense fraction, density 1-000164, atomic weight—200-632 + 
0-007. H. H. 


The Arrangement of the Atoms in Crystals of Cinnabar. 
Cu. Maveurn (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1483—1486).—The reflec- 
tion of X-rays from the crystal faces was observed and a theoretical 
consideration of the results obtained shows that no definite con- 
clusion can be drawn until a more exact measure of intensities is 
available and also some knowledge of the laws of diffraction of 
X-rays by mercury and sulphur atoms. H. J. E. 


Hydrates and Hydrogels. II. An Aluminium Hydroxide 
Gel of the Formula Al(OH),. Ricnarp WILLSTATTER and 
Hetwricu Kraut (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1117—1121; cf. this vol., 
ii, 167).—The authors have continued the work described in their 
previous communication on the subject and now describe a method 
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of preparation of an improved form of hydrogel C. The essential 
condition for the formation of the new variety is the precipitation 
of an aluminium sulphate solution with a very slight excess of 
ammonia at 60°. The solution must not be allowed to become 
more than weakly alkaline, as high concentration of hydroxyl-ion 
is fatal to success. The gel was obtained free from sulphate as 
a flocculent, somewhat plastic mass with a faint yellow tinge. 


It is amphoteric in character, and in contrast with acidic pre. 


parations of the gel, adheres strongly to glass surfaces. 

It is very easily soluble in acids and in alkalis. In 1% hydro. 
chloric acid, in which the D-form is insoluble, it dissolves com- 
pletely in five minutes on warming, giving a.clear solution showing 
no Tyndall effect. It dissolves immediately in warm 15% hydro- 
chloric acid, and in half an hour in 35% acid. Because of its 
reactivity, it soon loses its characteristic properties. Storage for 
three months accompanied by frequent shaking with glass beads 
renders it insoluble in concentrated hydrochloric acid. After six 
weeks’ contact with 1°, ammonia, it becomes insoluble in hot 3°, 
hydrochloric acid, this reagent causing peptisation instead. The 
composition of the hydrate was determined by drying to constant 
weight in a vacuum desiccator over phosphoric oxide; the 
results indicate the constitution Al,O,+3H,O. The substance is 
quite stable in dry air up to 80°, but at higher temperatures it loses 
water. 

The new preparation can be used as a basic absorption medium 
for enzymes. ‘Towards amylase (pancreatic) and invertase (auto- 
lysed yeast) it is nearly as efficient an absorbent as preparation B 
previously described. 


Chemical Properties of Disperse Substances. Disperse 
Aluminium Oxide. II. V. Kontscniirrer and Netty NEven- 
SCHWANDER (Z. EHlektrochem., 1923, 29, 246—256).—In continu- 
ation of previous work (A., 1919, ii, 156), the authors have in- 
vestigated the chemical properties of disperse aluminium hydroxide 
prepared from ammonium alum, aluminium sulphate, and basic 
aluminium acetate, and more especially the dependence of these 
properties on the mode of preparation of the disperse phase. All 
varieties of hydroxide were' chemically dissolved by strong hydro- 
chloric acid solution, the process of solution being preceded by 
swelling of the hydroxide. Sols were formed and chemical action 
occurred when the hydroxide was treated with sufficiently dilute 
acid. The production of a colloid occurred likewise as an inter- 
mediate stage in the process of solution. Whereas aluminium 
hydroxide was dissolved by strong solutions of sodium hydroxide, 
a sol was not produced by the action of a dilute solution of the 
latter. In contradistinction to this result, sols resulted from the 
action of either acid or alkali on disperse aluminium oxide pre- 
pared from fumes of the oxide. Sols resulting from the action of 
hydrochloric acid were readily differentiated either visually or 
ultra-microscopically, their respective appearances depending on 
the mode of preparation of the dried gel. A colloid was not 
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produced by the action of dilute sulphuric acid on the disperse 
phase, although a certain amount of chemical action occurred. 


a Gs. 


Aluminium Antimonides. G. G. Urazov (J. Russ. Phys. 
Chem. Soc., 1919, 51, 461—471).—The system antimony-aluminium 
has been repeatedly studied and both Gautier (A., 1896, ii, 602) 
and Campbell and Matthews (A., 1902, ii, 399) conclude that a 
compound, AlSb, is formed, whilst the former author also suggests 
the existence of another compound corresponding with 69-27% 
by weight of aluminium or Al,)Sb, owing to a second break in 
the cooling curves at that point. The existence of the first, but 
not the second, compound is also confirmed by the microscopic 
examination of the alloy; this divergence between the results 
obtained by two different methods is explained by Tammann 
(A., 1906, ii, 88) by the supposition that the formation of the 
compound AlSb takes some time and this accounts for the exist- 
ence of secondary breaks in the cooling curves. 

In the present investigation, cooling curves for alloys of 
aluminium and antimony were constructed, the alloys being kept 
in the molten state for varying lengths of time. If the observations 
were made immediately after the contents of the crucible, consisting 
of equal weights of the components, became homogeneous, three 
breaks in the curves were observed, corresponding with the separ- 
ation of AlSb (880°), pure aluminium (653°), and pure antimony 
(631°), respectively; the latter two phases are not miscible at 
temperatures near their respective melting points. Keeping the 
alloy in a molten condition at about 1100° for half an hour is 
sufficient to ensure the complete interaction of the components 
and the cooling curve no longer shows a break corresponding with 
the separation of antimony. The separation of the solid AlSb 
from an equimolecular mixture takes place at 976°. 

A fusibility curve of mixtures of the compound AISb with 
aluminium and antimony was constructed and is shown to be of 
simple character, the compound being unable to form solid solutions 
with either component; it is also practically insoluble in either 
component at temperatures near the melting point of the latter. 

G. A. &. &.. 


Atomic Weight of Gallium. THEopoRE W. RicHarps and 
Witu1aM M. Crate (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1155—1167).— 
The atomic weight of gallium has been determined by means of 
the analysis of gallium chloride. The starting material was 60 kg. 
of non-volatile residues obtained from the distillation of zinc which 
contained about 60 g. of gallium. The metal was dissolved in 
500 g. portions in dilute nitric acid and treated with a slight excess 
of dilute sulphuric acid to precipitate most of the lead. The 
filtrate was evaporated until copious fumes of sulphur trioxide 
were evolved, cooled, and the semi-solid residual mass poured 
into water to make approximately a 5N-solution of sulphuric acid. 
After removal of the precipitated lead sulphate, the solution was 
treated with hydrogen sulphide, which removed the rest of the 
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lead and traces of copper and other heavy metals. The filtrate 
was diluted ten times, raised to the boiling point, and again 
treated with hydrogen sulphide, whereby most of the arsenic was 
removed. ‘The filtrate was boiled and treated with sodium carbonate 
until a precipitate was barely perceptible. Gallium hydroxide 
was precipitated from the neutral solution by the addition of 
ammonium hydroxide, care being taken not to use an excess of 
ammonia. The gelatinous precipitate was washed by decantation 
and contained chiefly the hydroxides of gallium, indium, and zinc, 
The precipitate was treated with excess of potassium hydroxide, 
which dissolved the gallium and zinc and a little of the indium, 
The alkaline solution was neutralised with sulphuric acid and then 
treated with ammonia until a precipitate barely began to form, 
ammonium sulphate was added, and the solution electrolysed 
with a current of 10 amperes, the cathode being a stout platinum 
rod 10 cm. long, and the anode a platinum foil. Metallic zinc and 
indium were first deposited, but as the deposit contained some 
gallium it was therefore dissolved and re-electrolysed separately. 
As the electrolysis proceeded, yielding more gallium, the boiling 
solution deposited on the bottom of the vessel an insoluble basic 
gallium ammonium sulphate as a fine, granular powder, whilst at 
the same time arsine was evolved. The basic salt, which contained 
practically all the gallium, was dissolved in a slight excess of 
potassium hydroxide and the gallium deposited electrolytically. 
The gallium was then treated with warm concentrated nitric acid 
to remove the more soluble metals, washed, and treated with dilute 
sulphuric acid. The metal at this stage may possibly contain 
traces of zinc and other metals. The metal obtained solidified 
slightly below the true melting point, 29-75°. It was therefore 
fractionally crystallised eight times and it then melted exactly 
at 29-75°. The purest crystals were heated at 800—850° in 
a silica boat for twenty-four hours, and the product remaining in 
the boat then failed to give spectroscopic evidence of the presence 
of zinc, arsenic, indium, or lead. The pure gallium was con- 
verted into chloride by the method previously described (A., 
1919, ii, 157, 158; 1921, ii, 264) and fractionated by distillation 
and sublimation in chlorine, in nitrogen, and in a vacuum. The 
salt was analysed by essentially the same method as that used in 
the analysis of aluminium bromide and as the mean of four deter- 
minations gave the value gallium=69-716, the extreme values 
being 69-707 and 69-722. The value was calculated on the assump- 
tion that chlorine=35-458 and silver=107-88. J. F. S. 


Phenomena of Hydrolysis of Aqueous Solutions of Ferric 
Chloride. E. Puxreppvu (Gazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 210—215).—The 
results of the author’s experiments indicate that the hydrolytic 
phenomena of aqueous solutions of ferric chloride are far more com- 
plex than is indicated by previous investigations. The extent to 
which the hydrolysis takes place increases with the dilution to a 
maximum and subsequently diminishes. This is indicated by 
maxima of turbidity, of the variation with time of the electrical 
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conductivity, and of the number of mobile particles observable 
by means of the ultramicroscope. The variation of the conductivity 
with the time follows at 0° a totally different course from that 
observed at 25° (cf. Goodwin, A., 1897, ii, 16), the lag period pre- ~ 
ceding the initiation of the hydrolysis being immensely greater at 
the lower temperature. a. 3Bii @e 


The Ternary System Ammonium Chloride-Ferric Chloride— 
Water. FREDERICK WILLIAM JEFFREY CLENDINNEN (T., 1923, 
123, 1338—1344). 


Cobaltous Triple Nitrites, and a Sensitive Reaction for 
Potassium. V. Curtica (Gazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 185—189).— 
By addition to a neutral solution of a cobaltous salt of a more con- 
centrated solution of a lead salt and then of a large excess of alkali 
nitrite solution (cf. this vol., ii, 76, 77), the following com- 
pounds have been obtained as dark green, microcrystalline precipi- 
tates: Co(NO,).,Pb(NO,).,2KNO,; Co(NO,).,Pb(NO,.).,2RbNO,j ; 
Co(NO,).,Pb(NO.,)o,2NH,NO,, and Co(NO,).,Pb(NO,).,2TINO,. The 
formation of these compounds probably occurs in two stages, the 
second stage being represented by the equation K,Co(NO,),+ 
K,Pb(NO,),=2KNO,+-[Co(NO,.),]b3. These triple nitrites are 
highly stable in the air and exhibit marked resistance to the action 
of cold, dilute mineral acids. 

The formation of cobaltous lead potassium nitrite serves as a 
means of detecting 1 part of potassium in 10,000 parts of solution. 
(Cf. J.S.C.I., 1923, July.] 3. ek. 


Phosphotungstates with 3WO,. F. Krurmann and R., 
Metter (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1923, 6, 443—449).—The sodium, 
potassium, and ammonium salts corresponding with the formula 
3MO,P,0;,6W0O;,aq. have now been prepared in the pure state 
and the series is definitely established (cf. this vol., ii, 77). Three 
mols. of water are firmly held in the series of salts as water of con- 
stitution. The sodium salt is prepared by the slow crystallisation 
of an aqueous solution containing sodium tungstate (3 mols.) and 
disodium hydrogen phosphate (1 mol.) neutralised with acetic acid. 
After five recrystallisations from water, it is pure. The sodium 
phosphotungstate crystallises in aggregates of white, striated 
prisms having the composition 3Na,0,P,0;,6W0O;,3H,0+ 13H,0. 
The potassium salt could not be prepared directly from its con- 
stituents, but was obtained by precipitating a solution of the 
sodium salt with potassium chloride. It is far less soluble than the 
sodium salt and forms brilliant, prismatic needles containing 3H,O-+-. 
11H,O0. The ammonium salt, prepared from the sodium salt and 
ammonium chloride, crystallises in brilliant, short, stout prisms 
containing 3H,0+6H,O. The free acid could not be prepared, 
The analysis of these salts, which offered some difficulty, will be 
fully described in a future paper. K. H. R. 

The Relation of Actinium to Uranium. A. 8. RussELL 


(Nature, 1923, 111, 703—704)—From a consideration of the 
periods of corresponding members of the three disintegration series, 
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the following scheme giving the element, period, atomic number, 
radiation, and atomic weight is put forward: Actino-uranium-I; 
>5x 10° years; 92; «; 240. Uranium-Y,; 25°5 hours; 90; 8; 
236. Uranium-Y,; probably very short; 91; 6; 236. Actino- 
uranium-IT; >2%x10® years; 92; a; 236. Parent of proto- 
actinium; >20 years; 90; 8; 232. Proto-actinium; <1‘2x 10! 
years; 91; a; 232. Actinium; 20 years; 89; 6; 228. Radio- 
actinium; 19°5 days; 90; «; 228. Thus, although agreeing with 
Piccard in assuming that the parent substance of the actinium 
series is an isotope of uranium of atomic weight 240, the author 
differs from that investigator in believing that the atomic weight 
of actinium is not 232 but 228, and that uranium-Y is not the 
immediate parent of proto-actinium. In view of the fact that 
there are ten examples of similar types of radioactive transformation 
in which the period of the first 8-particle is greater than that of 
the second, it is argued that the parent of protoactinium has a 
longer period than actinium, and consequently cannot be uranium- Y. 
It is claimed that the data given do not contravene the Geiger- 
Nuttal relation; they reduce the three exceptions to Fajan’s «-ray 
rule to one only; and the two exceptions to the 8-ray rule do not 
exist. 

The ratio of the amounts of actino-uranium and uranium-I in 
uranium is experimentally found to be 5:95. Hahn’s conclusion 
that uranium-X, breaks up dually is confirmed, and the periods of 
uranium-Y, uranium-Z and uranium-X, have been accurately 
determined to be 25°5 hours, 6°69 hours, and 70°5 seconds, 
respectively. It is pointed out that the branching ratio, given by 
Hahn as 996°5 : 3:5, is approximately equal to the reciprocal of the 
periods of the two substances formed, namely, uranium-X, and 
uranium-Z. A. A. E. 


Revision of the Atomic Weight of Titanium. Analysis of 
Titanium Tetrachloride. Grecory Pavut Baxter and GEORGE 
JosEPH Fertia (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1228—1233).— 
An account of preliminary work on the analysis of titanium tetra- 
chloride made for the purpose of atomic weight determination. 
Titanium tetrachloride was purified by fractional distillation, using 
the method employed by Baxter, Weatherill, and Scripture in the 
distillation of silicon tetrachloride and tetrabromide (this vol., ii, 412). 
The pure titanium tetrachloride was sealed in small bulbs which 
were broken under 3N-nitric acid, treated with nearly the equivalent 
amount of silver nitrate, the exact equivalent point being deter- 
mined nephelometrically. Six experiments to determine the ratio 
TiCl, : 4Ag gave a mean value of 043957, the extremes being 0°43940 
and 0°43967, which leads to the mean value 47°85 for the atomic 
weight of titanium, the extreme values being 47°89 and 47°78. 

J. F.S. 


Investigations of the Chromates of Thorium and the Rare 
Earths. I. The System Thorium Oxide-Chromic An- 
hydride-Water at 25°. Hupert Tuomas STantey Brirron 
(T., 1923, 123, 1429—1435). 
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Thorium Molybdate, Th(Mo0O,),. F. ZAMBONINI (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 176, 1473—1475).—Whilst the thorium molybdate is 
crystographically clearly distinct from calcium, strontium, barium, 
lead, cerium, lanthanum, and neodymium molybdates, the differences 
between corresponding angles are not greater than those sometimes 
observed between typical isomorphs. Mixed crystals of thorium 
and cerous molybdates were obtained containing in one case 1% of 
the cerium salt, in the other 6% of the thorium compound. The 
fact that tervalent and quadrivalent elements form such isomorphous 
crystals is considered to indicate the possibility of element 72 being 
found in conjunction with rare earths, themselves tervalent, although 
the new element is quadrivalent. H. J. E. 


The Isotopes of Germanium. F. W. Aston (Nature, 1923, 
111, 771).—By the use of an anode containing a fluorine compound 
of germanium, three isotopes of mass 70, 72, and 74, respectively, 
with intensity ratio 2:4:5 have been detected, the values being 


in reasonably good agreement with the accepted atomic weight. 
-A. A. E. 


Action of Vanadyl Trichloride and of Nitrosyl Chloride 
on Metallic Oxides. V. Currica, A. Tarcut, and P. ALINARI 
(Gazzetta, 1923, 53,i, 189—194; cf. Bassett and Taylor, T., 1911, 99, 
1402).—Vanady] trichloride acts on magnesium oxide at the ordinary 
temperature giving a brick red, pulverulent substance which con- 
tains 12°4°% Mg, 20°4% V, and 25% Cl and yields the hexavanadate, 
Mg,V,0,7,19H,O, when treated with water. In a sealed tube at 
150—160°, vanadyl trichloride and cupric oxide give copper chloro- 
vanadate, Cu(VOs).,CuCl, as a dark green powder. Similarly lead 
oxide yields the chlorovanadate, Pb(VO;).,PbCl,, as a brick-red 
powder. At the ordinary temperature, vanadyl trichloride and 
thallous oxide yields thallous chlorovanadate, Ti,0,VOCI,, as a deep 
chestnut-brown powder (cf. Ephraim, A., 1903, ii, 487); treatment 
of this compound with water gives vanadyl chloride and the poly- 
vanadate, Tl,0,3V,0,;. From the instability of these compounds 
towards water, it is probable that the chlorine is combined 


with the vanadium, the structures being Cu<P>VOCI,CuVO,, 
Pb<C>VOCI, and VCI,(OT!), (cf. Ephraim, loc. cit.). 


The action of nitrosyl chloride on cupric oxide yields an unstable 
compound, which decomposes rapidly in the air, giving cupric 
chloride. With cuprous chloride or oxide, nitrosyl chloride gives 
the compound Cu,Cl,,NOCI (cf. Sudborough, T., 1891, 59, 655). 
Thallous oxide and nitrosyl chloride yield the red compound, 
TICI,,3NOCI, which is moderately stable in the air, but in a vacuum 


gradually decomposes, with formation of thalloso-thallic chloride. 
x. ae 


Platinum Complexes. L. A. Tscuucanv (J. Russ. Phys. 
Chem. Soc., 1920, 51, 193—231)—[With M. S. GRicoRIEva.] 


cis-Platinodiamminedihydrazine chloride, |NHs>py<Neta lq, 
NH, NoHy 
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white crystals, is prepared by grinding up Peyronier’s chloride, 
| NHe>Pt<G | with hydrazine hydrate. This compound decom. 
3 


poses in cold aqueous solution within fifteen to twenty minutes; 
when heated, decomposition is almost immediate, with the liber. 
ation of platinum black. The dry salt may be kept without decom- 
position for a few days. The chloroplatinite, green crystals, is 
prepared, and a dihydrochloride | NEED PSN NEE |C! white 
: >| NH, NH,'NH;, |" 
crystals, is obtained by the addition of hydrochloric acid to a solu- 
tion of the chloride. The dihydrochloride may be kept for some 
months without noticeable decomposition, and the original chloride 
is regenerated from it by the addition of the calculated quantity of 
sodium hydroxide. The addition of potassium chloroplatinite to the 
dihydrochloride gives a compound, | N H,),Pt<nen | (PtCl,)3, violet 
prisms. The chloride on warming with hydrochloric acid yields 
Peyronier’s chloride in the following way : [(NH,).Pt(N.H,).|Cl, —> 
[(NH,).Pt(N,H;).|Cl, —> [(NHg),PtCl,]+2N,H,,2HCl.  trans- 
Platinodiamminedihydrazine chloride is obtained in the same way as 


the cis-compound from Reise’s chloride II, NH p< Cl , and 
Cl NH, 


forms an iodide and a chloroplatinite similar in properties to those 
of the cis-compound. With hydrochloric acid a dihydrochloride, 
white needles, is obtained, and the further action of hydrochloric 
acid is to regenerate Reise’s chloride II, in an analogous way to the 
cis-compound. Platinotetrahydrazine chloride, [(N,H,).Pt(N.H,4)o|Cl., 
white needles, decomposing within a few days of preparation, is 
prepared by the action of hydrazine hydrate on platinoditripropy]- 
ammine tetrachloride, [(C,;H,),NH],PtCl,, and can also be obtained 
from the compounds of platinous chloride with thio- and dithio- 
ethers, [Pt2R,SCl,] and [PtRS(CH,),SRCI,]. The chloroplatinite, 
deep red crystals, and the iodide, silky needles, of the above 
compound are prepared, and a compound, Pt(N,H,),Cl,,2HCI1,2H,0, 
white crystals, is obtained by the action of hydrochloric acid. 
cis-Platinodinitrodihydrazine, [(Nj,H,4),Pt(NO,).], white crystals, is 
obtained by warming potassium platinonitrite with hydrazine 
hydrate. This compound is changed by acids into a substance, 

NH, anid . . . - 
Le Py 0, in which both nitrogen atoms of a hydrazine 
molecule are united to the platinum. 

[With I. I. TscHeRntAkv. |—Platino-cis-diamminedihydroxylamine 


chloride, | NEe> PSN on [Cle white needles, is prepared by 


the action of aqueous hydroxylamine on Peyronier’s chloride, 
[(NH,),PtCl,], and is ionised in solution. Its chloroplatinite, purple 
needles, and chloropalladite, red needles, both soluble in hot water, 
and ionised in solution, are prepared. trans-Platinodiamminedi- 
hydroxylamine chloride, colourless prisms, is obtained in an analogous 


way to the cis-compound, from Reise’s chloride, o> Pty, | 
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and is less soluble than the cis-compound, the salt being fully 
ioised in solution. On warming with hydrochloric acid, it re- 
enerates Reise’s chloride. The trans-isomeride may also be 
obtained by the action of anhydrous — ammonia on trans- 


platinodihydroxylamine dichloride, ¢44..77 To Pt<q "OF. Tossen 


(Annalen, 1871, 160, 242) obtained a substance - this reaction, 
using aqueous ammonia, which he erroneously gee as the trans- 


isomeride, and this is now shown to be | on-NE, ‘NH,> >Pe<q? on 
which on warming with hydrochloric acid regenerates ye trans- 
platinodihydroxylamine dichloride, and is probably formed by the 
hydrolysis of the trans-isomeride. The chloroplatinite, green needles, 
and the chloropalladite, olive-green crystals both soluble in hot 
water, are prepared. trans-Platinodichloroamminehydroxylamine, 
NHS py<Cl OH? Yellow crystals, soluble in hot water, is pre- 
pared from cis-platinodiamminedihydroxylamine chloride by warm- 
ing with hydrochloric acid ; prolonged ne with the latter 
results in the production of Kossa’s acid, [Pt(NH 1 Og. Platino- 


triamminehydroxylamine chloride, | (NH) PNB on | white 
7a — in water, is obtained by heating the mixed chloride, 
NG Pt<Nu,. .OH’ With liquid ammonia in a sealed tube; on 


warming with hydrochloric acid it yields Cleve’s chloride, 
[Pt3NH,CI1)Cl. 

Its chloroplatinite, pale green needles, yields similarly Cleve’s chloro- 

platinite, [CLPt3NH;],PtCl,. ’Platinoamminetrihydroxylamine 

thoride, white crystals, is prepared by heating the mixed chloride 

with hydroxylamine, and its chloroplatinite, and chloropalladite, 

purple crystals, are — trans-Platinodipyridinedihydrozyl- 


amine chloride, | On-NE ‘NH, y>Pt<p, ‘OH Cl, white crystals, is 


obtained by warming pyridine with trans-platinodihydroxylamine 
dichloride; on warming with hydrochloric acid, it yields trans- 
platinodipyridine dichloride. Its chloroplatinite, pink prisms, is 
prepared. trans-Platinodihydroxylamine dichloride is prepared by 
warming platinotetrahydroxylamine chloride with hydrochloric 
acid. ‘This substance is little ionised in solution, and is capable 
of forming double salts with Reise’s chloride I, 
woe ae [Pt(2NH,-OH)Cl,]Pt,4NH,,2H, 0, 

pale yellow crystals, and with cesium chloride, [Pt(2NH, baa “ig 
pale yellow crystals. 


> 
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Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Structure of Native Platinum. S. F. Scuemrscuuscuyy 
(J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1919, 51, 417—460).—The physical 
properties, microstructure, and chemical composition of a number 
of samples of native platinum from the Urals were studied. It is 
concluded that platinum found in massive rocks is of magmatic 
origin (cf. Beck, Ber. Ges. Wiss. Leipzig, 1907, 59, 387). Thus, it 
possesses a microstructure similar to that of alloys, the components 
of which form solid solutions of various concentrations; the hard. 
ness of the samples is greater than that of pure platinum, being a 
solid solution of metals of the platinum group and also iron, in 
platinum; the presence of occluded air bubbles and of crystals 
of the compound OsI, is also in accordance with that re 

G. A. R. K. 


The Chemical Structure of Coal. WatrHeR ScHRAUTH 
(Brennstoff-Chem., 1923, 4, 161—164).—The author has previously 
suggested (A., 1923, i, 443) that the fundamental unit of lignin is 
a keto-derivative of a hydro-9:10-benzophenanthrene in which 


CH the three outside benzene rings are linked 
toe up through oxygen (formula I). Such a 
OC | molecule would possess great reactivity. It 


could, by enolisation, give rise to esters and 

ra woe \co ethers, the —— of agg agony 
CH, established. Carboxylic acids of high mole- 

i i i ta cular weight, similar Mn character to the humic 
H,C /~O acids, might also be derived from it, whilst 
2 reduction might lead to the replacement of the 
oxygen in the furan rings by hydrogen. It 
would be particularly susceptible to various condensation processes 
by which it might give rise, in the course of coal formation, to new 
y molecules of unlimited 

0 \__y size (type Il), con- 
Wa taining possibly also 

‘ CH sulphur and nitrogen, 
/~ * which would finally, 
\ by elimination of car- 
. O  bondioxideand water, 
lead to products not 
unlike coal _ itself. 
Not only on ” 
hydrogenation of coa 
indicate the presence in it of unsaturated linkings, but the 
decomposition products formed under the conditions of tem- 
perature and pressure attendant on the formation of the coal itself 
and, in a more marked degree, by low temperature carbonis- 
ation, are directly derivable from a molecule of the above 
type. The occurrence of purely aromatic hydrocarbons, such as 
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naphthalene and anthracene, as primary products of low temper- 
ature carbonisation is not to be expected, and the fact that low 
temperature tars do not contain these but are mainly composed 
of alkylated phenols and hydrogenated hydrocarbons supports the 
author’s argument. Further support is provided by the presence, 
in these tars, of unsaturated aliphatic hydrocarbons and of acetone. 
An exact examination of the higher constituents of low temperature 
tars is at present lacking, but the results so far obtained appear to 
be in agreement with the above formulation which may thus, at 
least, be taken as a working hypothesis. W. T. K. B. 


Argentojarosite, a New Silver Mineral. Wa.prmar T. 
ScHALLER (J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1923, 13, 233). C. A. 
ScuEMPP (Amer. J. Sci., 1923, [v], 6, 73—75)—Small, yellow 
to brown, hexagonal, optically uniaxial and negative scales from 
Dividend, Utah, resemble jarosite in appearance, but have the 
composition Ag,O,3Fe,0,,480,,6H,O0, with Ag,018, Fe,O, 43, 
80, 28, H,O 10% and some K,O and PbO. This is the first record 
of a silver mineral containing oxygen, and it is sufficiently abundant 
to be worked as an ore. L. J.S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Polarimetric Estimation of Acidic and Basic Groups in 
Various Types of Compound. I. Basic Groups. J. Groot 
(Biochem. Z., 1923, 137, 517—530).—By working with sucrose 
solutions of a constant concentration, the relation between the 
velocity constant of inversion, K, and the normality N, of the 
hydrochloric acid is determined over a given range. ‘The function 
is not quite a straight line, but can be represented by an equation 
of the type K=aN-+0N?, where a and b are constants. Having 
evaluated these constants, the velocity of inversion by hydrochloric 
acid is determined in the presence of a small proportion of a basic 
substance, as, for instance, 0-aminobenzoic acid. The effective 
hydrochloric acid concentration is thus calculated and hence the 
proportion inactivated by the o-aminobenzoic acid is known. 


H. K. 


Use of Potassium Ferrocyanide in Analysis. C. PORLEZZA 
(Ann. di Chim. Applic., 1923, 13, 48—53).—The formation of a 
blue precipitate in an acid solution of potassium ferrocyanide 
(cf. Tarugi, Report VI. Internat. Congress Applied Chem., Rome, 
1906) does not occur in the dark, but takes place fairly rapidly in 
diffused light in presence of air, hydrocyanic acid being liberated 
in small proportion. The resultant liquid yields a precipitate of 
ferric hydroxide when treated with excess of sodium hydroxide. 
Special precautions must therefore be taken in applying analytical 
processes involving the use of ferrocyanide in acid solutions 
(Fresenius and Hintz, A., 1895, ii, 536; Browning, A., 1921, ii, 279; 
Browning and Porter, A., 1921, ii, 265). The possible causes of 
the formation of the blue precipitate are discussed. TT. H. P. 
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Use of Bromate in Volumetric Analysis. I. Stability of 
Bromic Acid in Boiling Solutions. G. Freprrick Smita 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1115—1121).—With the object of 
ascertaining whether or no potassium bromate is a suitable volu- 
metric reagent in reactions where it is necessary to add an excess 
of the reagent, the stability of solutions of potassium bromate 
(0-025) which had been acidified on boiling has been investigated. It 
is shown that solutions of bromate acidified with perchloric acid, nitric 
acid, or acetic acid, so that the concentration of the acid is 2N, are 
not decomposed on boiling or five minutes; sulphuric acid and 
phosphoric acid solutions are much less stable. The presence of free 
bromine has no effect except with acetic acid, but the presence of 
10 mg. of potassium chloride causes a slight reduction. The 
amount of bromide in bromate may be estimated by acidifying the 
solution and distilling the bromine liberated. Barium bromate 
may be substituted for potassium bromate with equally good results, 

J. F.S. 


The Error in Bang’s Micro-estimation of Chloride. II. 
RicuarD PriacEe (Biochem. Z., 1923, 137, 484—488).—One ex. 
traction of blood with alcohol in the Bang micro-method is insufti- 
cient to remove the whole of the chloride. A second extraction 
in which the drop of blood is left in contact with the alcohol for 
three hours is adequate, but contact for fifteen seconds is insufii- 
cient. H. K. 


The Titration of Hypochlorous Acid. A. ScuiEetIcHER (Z. 
anal, Chem., 1923, 62, 329—335).—The low results obtained by 
Clarens (A., 1914, ii, 741) in using Penot’s method of estimating 
hypochlorous acid by titration with sodium arsenite are shown 
not to be due to loss of chlorine dioxide. Good results can be 
obtained by mechanically stirring the solution during the addition 
of arsenite; no preliminary test is then necessary. Addition of 
potassium bromide as indicator invariably leads to low results. 
Electrometric titration, using a solution that has been carefully 
titrated in the usual way with iodide-starch paper as indicator, as 
a comparison electrode is very satisfactory. A. R. P. 


Free Sulphur in Motor Fuels, etc. W. R. Ormanpy and 
E. C. Craven (J. Inst. Petroleum Tech., 1923, 9, 133—139).—To 
estimate free sulphur in light petroleum, etc., 100 c.c. of the sample 
are shaken thoroughly in a stoppered bottle for fifteen minutes 
with about 3 c.c. of mercury; 10 ¢.c. of dilute hydrochloric acid 
(1: 100) are then added, the mixture is again shaken, and the 
mercury sulphide formed collected on a moistened asbestos filter. 
The filter and precipitate are washed with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
then transferred to a beaker, and the sulphide is oxidised and 
dissolved by heating with hydrochloric acid and a small quantity 
of potassium chlorate. The solution is filtered and the sulphuric 
acid in the filtrate is estimated by precipitation as barium sulphate. 
Various brands of ‘“ petrol”? examined contained from a trace to 
6-3 mg. of sulphur per 100 c.c. W. P.S. 
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Estimation of Inorganic Impurities in Organic Compounds 
Soluble with Difficulty in Water, such as Sulphuric Acid in 
Picric Acid. T. S. Parrerson and K. L. Mouperm. (J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 211—212r).—Fifty g. of picric acid are placed 
in a large boiling tube together with 100 c.c. of water, the tube is 
immersed in a bath of concentrated potassium carbonate solution 
heated at 130°, and a current of steam is passed into the mixture 
for thirty minutes. The supernatant liquid is then decanted and 
the residual picric acid treated twice in a similar way. The decanted 
liquids are filtered and the sulphuric acid is estimated in the usual 
manner by precipitation as barium sulphate. An alternative 
method consists in mixing 100 g. of picric acid with 200 c.c. of 
nitrobenzene, heating the mixture at 40°, and shaking it with 80 c.c. 
of water. The aqueous portion is then removed and the extraction 
repeated four times. The combined aqueous portions are filtered 
and the sulphuric acid is estimated in the filtrate. W. P.S. 


Sensitivity of the Reaction between Silver Nitrate and a 
Sulphite. O. Hacxi (Chem. Zeit., 1923, 47, 466).—Investigation 
of the reaction which occurs when a few drops of a solution of silver 
nitrate are added to a solution containing sodium sulphite shows 
that the appearance of a precipitate is dependent, not merely on 
the concentration of the solution of sodium sulphite, but also on 
its volume. For instance, addition of silver nitrate to 100 c.c. of 
a solution containing 0-00315 g. of Na,SO,,7H,O yielded no per- 
manent precipitate, but a distinct precipitate was observed when 
1 c.c. of a similar solution was used. By means of silver nitrate, 
it is possible to detect not less than 0-001 g. of SO, (as sulphite) 
in 10 c.c. of water or 0-0001 g. of SO, in 1 c.c. A. J. H. 


New Colour Reaction for Detecting Nitrous Acid. As. 
ZLATAROFYF (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 384—385).—Nitrites may be 
detected in waters by treating 10 c.c. with 1 to 2 c.c. of a 0-0025% 
aqueous solution of Neutral red followed by 2 to 3 c.c. of dilute 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. A deep blue colour shows the 
presence of nitrites. The method will detect 0-00005 g. of nitrous 
acid in 1 litre of water, and is not affected by the presence of iron, 


manganese, or other metallic salts that occur in natural waters. 
A. R. P. 


Estimation of Phosphoric Acid in Milk and its Application 
to the Detection of Added Water. A. Kiine and A. LassrEuR 
(Ann. Falsif., 1923, 16, 141—146)—When a mixture of phos- 
phoric acid solution, a mineral acid, sodium molybdate solution, 
and ether is shaken and allowed to separate, three layers are 
formed, an upper ethereal layer, an intermediate aqueous layer 
free from phosphoric acid, and a lower layer consisting of a yellow 
liquid (d 1:23); the volume of this yellow liquid is proportional 
to the amount of phosphoric acid present. To estimate phos- 
phoric acid in milk, the ash of the latter is fused with a small 
quantity of sodium nitrate, the fused mass is dissolved in 2 c.c. 
of water and 2 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (1:3), the solution is 
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filtered and the filter washed first with 10 c.c. of dilute hydro. 
chloric acid and then with 10 ¢.c. of water. The filtrate is trans. 
ferred to a pear-shaped bulb provided at its lower end with 4 
narrow graduated stem, 7 c.c. of ether are added (or a quantity 
more than sufficient to saturate the solution), 15 c.c. of sodiun 
molybdate solution (100 g. of molybdic acid and 32 g. of sodiun 
carbonate per litre) are introduced slowly whilst the mixture js 
shaken, and the tube and its contents are submitted to centrifugal 
action for two minutes. The volume of the yellow liquid is then 
noted. The value of each division of the graduations, in terms 
of phosphoric acid, is determined by using a standard phosphoric 
acid solution. It is suggested that the quantity of phosphoric 
acid in milk may be used as a basis in the detection of added water 
in a sample. W. P.S. 


Volumetric Method for the Estimation of Phosphorous 
Acid in the Presence of Phosphoric Acid. A. WINGLER (Z. 
anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 335—337).—A measured quantity of the 
solution containing the mixed acids is treated with a small excess 
of a saturated solution of bromine in water and the mixture is 
left for ten minutes in a dark place. Excess of bromine is removed 
by passing a current of air through the solution until it becomes 
colourless. The liquid is titrated with N/10-sodium hydroxide 
solution first with methyl-orange then with phenolphthalein. The 
process may be represented by the equation: H,PO,+H,0+ 
Br,.=H,P0,+2HBr. The first end-point is obtained when all 
the hydrobromic and one-third of the total phosphoric acid present 
are neutralised, and the second end-point when another one-third 
of the phosphoric acid is neutralised. From these figures the 
amount of each acid originally present is then readily calculated. 

A. R. P. 


New Method of Estimating Arsenic in Steels. C. Mazzerti 
and P. Agostini (Gazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 257—261).—The steel is 
dissolved in aqua regia, the solution evaporated to dryness, and 
the residue dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the insoluble silica and 
carbon being removed by filtration. The filtrate is treated with 
a hydrochloric acid solution of stannous chloride, and the pre- 
cipitated arsenic filtered off under slight suction and washed free 
from iron. The filter is shaken with water until the paper is 
pulped, the arsenic being then dissolved in standard iodine solution, 
and the liquid titrated with standard arsenite solution in presence 
of sodium phosphate or sodium hydrogen carbonate and starch 
paste until a yellowish-pink coloration is obtained (cf. Andrews and 
Farr, A., 1909, ii, 437). [Cf. J.S.C.I., 1923, July. ] T. H. P. 


Estimation of Carbon in Vegetable Mould. L. J. Simon 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1409—1411)—The author has now 
applied the method of sulpho-chromic oxidation (A., 1922, ii, 593) 
to the estimation of carbon in vegetable mould, and details are 
given of experiments on three types of soil, (a) from an ordinary 
garden, (b) of a putty-like nature, and (c) one richin humus. The 
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values obtained by the use of chromic acid are low when compared 
with the standard copper oxide method, but on using silver di- 
chromate as the oxidising agent more accurate results follow. 
It is suggested that the chromic acid “ oxidation deficit’ (this 
vol., i, 81) may afford an indication of the nature of certain sub- 
stances present in the soil. The method is stated to be simple 
and rapid. H. J. E. 


A Method for the Estimation of Dissolved Carbon Dioxide. 
F. G. Hawt (J. Biol. Chem., 1923, 55, 751—755).—The method is 
specially designed for the estimation of carbon dioxide liberated 
by aquatic animals in respiration experiments. The gases are 
extracted from the solution by repeated evacuation; measurement 
of their volume before and after absorption of carbon dioxide gives 
the volume of the latter. The evacuation tube is constructed on 
the principle of Van Slyke’s blood gas apparatus, but is of larger 
dimensions. E. 8. 


The Estimation of Silica in Waters. F. Drtinerr and F. 
WANDENBULCKE (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1478—1480).—Small 
quantities of silica may be estimated colorimetrically by means of 
ammonium molybdate; heating the solution is obviated in the 
production of the colour by using this reagent in the presence of a 
mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids. The method permits of the 
differentiation of colloidal and non-colloidal silica, and shows that 
the latter form is that which normally occurs in waters. The 
method may be used for studying the change from the colloidal to 
the non-colloidal state. Experimental details are given. [Cf. 
JS.C.I., 1923, July.] H. J. E. 


The Estimation of Potassium by means of Sodium Cobaltic 
Nitrite. Emm. Pozzi-Escor (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1923, 32, 
227).—In reference to Clerfeyt’s paper on this subject (this vol., 
ii, 181) the author directs attention to the fact that all the details 
of the method were published by de Koninck several years ago, 
and that this method for the estimation of potassium has been 
officially adopted in the United States for some time. G. F. M. 


Volumetric Method for the Estimation of Potassium. 
M. Bunur and L. Fernanpes (Ann. di Chim. Applic., 1923, 13, 
46—48).—Potassium may be estimated accurately by precipitating 
it as the triple nitrite, [Co(NO,),|PbK,, and titrating the nitrous 
residue in the precipitate with permanganate solution. ([Cf. 
JS.C.I., 1923, July.] _ mS 


Estimation of Calcium, Magnesium, Potassium, and 
Sodium in Human Blood. A. Mirkin and S. J. Druskin (J. 
Lab. Clin. Med., 1923, 8, 334—339).—Citrated blood is oxidised 
by heating with a mixture of fuming nitric acid and concentrated 
sulphuric acid. After evaporation, a little ammonium hydrogen 
carbonate is added, volatile ammonium sulphate being formed. In 
the residue, calcium and magnesium are precipitated by ammonium 
stearate solution and weighed as stearates. These are dissolved 
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in 0°01N-sulphuric acid, the precipitated stearic acid removed by 
filtration, and the excess of acid titrated with 0°01 N-sodium hydr. 
oxide solution. Hence the respective amounts of calcium and 
magnesium can be calculated. The filtrate from the precipitated 
stearate is evaporated to dryness, ignited, and the alkali sulphates 
are weighed; an estimation of the sulphate present gives the 
proportions of sodium and potassium. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Volumetric Method for the Estimation of Magnesium. 
M. Buu and L. Fernanpzs (Ann. di Chim. Applic., 1923, 13, 
44—45).—Magnesium may be estimated accurately by precipit- 
ation as magnesium ammonium ferrocyanide, and determination 
of the remaining excess of ferrocyanide in solution by titration 
with zine sulphate. [Cf. J.S.C.J., 1923, July.] . 

T. H. P. 


Electrolysis of Zinc Oxide and Cadmium Oxide Fused in 
Sodium Hydroxide. R. Satani (Gazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 229— 
233; cf. this vol., ii, 54)——The author has investigated the con- 
ditions in which it is possible to separate zinc and cadmium electro- 
lytically from a mixture of 5 g. of zine oxide and 5 g. of cadmium 
oxide fused in 150 g. of sodium hydroxide. Graphite crucibles 
cannot be used as they suffer disintegration, and it is found most 
convenient to employ an iron crucible as anode and a strip of iron 
as cathode. =. ee 


Detection of the Elements of the Hydrogen Sulphide Group 
with Especial Reference to Spot Tests. F. Frict and F. 
NeEvUBER (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 369—384).—One drop of a 
solution containing 2 mg. of mercury per 100 c.c. yields a distinct 
blue colour when placed on a filter-paper moistened with alcoholic 
diphenylearbazide solution. Cadmium and copper interfere, but 
their sulphides are soluble in nitric acid. To distinguish mercurous 
from mercuric salts, the solution is shaken with a benzene solution 
of diphenylearbazide. A blue benzene layer indicates mercuric 
salt, a flocculent precipitate at the interface between the liquids, 
mercurous salt. Lead, to the extent of 1 part in 33,000 parts, 
may be detected by the formation of a blue colour when a drop 
of the solution is placed on a filter-paper moistened with ammoniacal 
hydrogen peroxide, then, after some time, treated with a drop of 
an acetic acid solution of benzidine. Bismuth interferes, but lead 
may be detected in the presence of eleven times its weight of bis- 
muth by carrying out the test with tetramethyldiaminodiphenyl- 
methane instead of with benzidine. A spot test for bismuth 
consists in placing a drop of the solution on a paper moistened with 
a solution containing 1 g. of cinchonine (dissolved in very dilute 
nitric acid) and 2 g. of potassium iodide per 100 c.c. Bismuth 
gives an orange-yellow colour; if mercury, copper, and lead are 
present, the mercury forms a white spot inside the orange-yellow 
bismuth ring, lead gives a yellow ring outside this, and copper a 
‘brown ring outside the lead ring. Traces of copper may be detected 
by the blue colour produced by the addition of a drop of potassium 
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bromide solution, followed by a drop of benzidine hydrochloride 
solution to a drop of the test solution on filter-paper. Copper also 
gives a blue colour with potassium cyanide, and phosphomolybdic 
and hydrochloric acids which may be extracted from the solution by 
shaking with amyl alcohol. Cadmium gives a reddish-violet spot 
on a paper treated with a saturated solution of diphenylcarbazide 
in 90% alcohol that has been saturated with potassium thiocyanate 
and contains a little potassium iodide. Copper does not interfere ; 
lead gives a yellow spot inside the cadmium coloration. Addition 
of stannous chloride to ammonium molybdate solution produces a 
blue colour which disappears on warming; if only 1 part of arsenic 
per million is present, the blue colour persists on warming. Anti- 
monious and stannous chlorides both give a blue colour with a 
solution of phosphomolybdic acid, but only stannous chloride gives 
a similar reaction on a test-paper impregnated with ammonium 
phosphomolybdate. A. R. P. 


Estimation of Tin in Wolfram. A Modification of Powell’s 
Method. Octavius Francis Lusartti (T., 1923, 123, 1409— 
1411). 


Separation of Tin and Arsenic. LeRoy W. McCay (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1187—1191).—Quadrivalent tin and tervalent 
arsenic in dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid may be completely 
separated by treatment with hydrogen sulphide after the addition 
of a little hydrofluoric acid. The separation is effected by treating 
the solution in a platinum dish with 2—5 c.c. of 48% hydrofluoric 
acid, heating for a few minutes, and when cold diluting to 300 c.c. 
The solution is then treated with a rapid stream of hydrogen sulphide 
for thirty minutes, when arsenious sulphide alone is precipitated. 
The separation is both rapid and quantitative. J. F.S. 


The Estimation of Ethylene and its Homologues in Primary 
Gas. H. Tropscu and A. V. Puuippovicu (Brennstoff-Chem., 
1923, 4, 147—149).—Synthetic mixtures of ethylene and propylene 
were treated with sulphuric acid of concentrations from 80% to 
99% in a 100 c.c. gas-absorption pipette filled with glass spheres 
of 1 cm. diameter. The quantities absorbed were noted after 0°5 
minute, three minutes, five minutes, ten minutes. It was found 
that 87% sulphuric acid was very suitable for the separation of 
these gases, since in ten minutes it absorbed all the propylene and 
scarcely any of the ethylene. It is necessary that the ethylene 
should not greatly predominate in the mixture. Stronger acid 
absorbs too much ethylene, weaker acid absorbs propylene too 
slowly. The lighter homologues of ethylene behave like propylene, 
synthetic mixtures of air, argon, benzene, and ethylene treated 
with 87° sulphuric acid for fifteen minutes gave the correct absorp- 
tion for ethylene when then shaken with bromine water. If the 
gas contain small amounts of benzene vapour the estimation of 
ethylene is not affected, as the benzene is absorbed by the 87% 
sulphuric acid, but if considerable amounts are present the method 
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fails, as the 87% acid only slowly absorbs benzene and some is 
left to be absorbed by the bromine water. These considerations, 
however, do not apply to primary gas, with which satisfactory 
results are obtained, as it contains but little benzene. T.S. W. 


The Determination of p-Aminophenol in the Presence of 
Metol [p-Methylaminophenol Sulphate]. W. F. A. Ermey 
(Chemistry and Industry, 1923, 42, 538).—About 2 g. of the sample 
are dissolved in 100 c.c. of water with excess of hydrochloric acid, 
and titrated with NV /10-sodium nitrite. The p-aminophenol is thus 
diazotised, whilst the metol forms a nitrosoamine which separates 
as white, crystalline hairs. Sodium acetate is then added, followed 
by a known excess of m-phenylenediamine, which couples with the 
diazo-compound ; coupling is accelerated by warming to 25°. The 
mixture is cooled and excess of m-phenylenediamine titrated with 
freshly prepared N-diazobenzene solution. From the data thus 
obtained the amounts of p-aminophenol and metol present can be 
calculated. If the sample contains s-dimethyl-p-phenylenediamine, 
this must first be removed by washing with alcohol, in which its 
sulphate is readily soluble. The results obtained are accurate to 
within 1%. E. H. R. 


Folin’s Method for the Estimation of Uric Acid in Blood. 
A. SACHNOvSKA and Ivan ADAMowITSCH ZALESKI (J. Russ. Physiol., 
1919, 2, 36)—Slight modifications have been made in Folin’s 
precipitation method (cf. this vol., ii, 196). The precipitated salts 
of uric acid are decomposed with hydrochloric acid instead of with 
hydrogen sulphide, and the final coloured solution is compared 
with a previously standardised blue glass. E. 8 


The Estimation of Uric Acid in Blood. H. Brown and G. W. 
Raiziss (J. Lab. Clin. Med., 1922, 8, 129—134).—Adsorption of 
uric acid does not take place in the precipitation of blood proteins 
by the method of Folin and Wu. Equally good recoveries of added 
uric acid can be obtained either by Folin and Wu’s or Benedict's 
methods. Folin and Wu’s method gives correct results for blood 
uric acid, whilst the high results found with Benedict’s method are 
due to interfering substances. Benedict’s reagent is selective and 
yields results approximately similar to those of Folin and Wu 
only with high uric acid content. Benedict’s method, owing to 
its speed and requirement of small quantities of blood, can be used 
for routine clinical analyses, but is not to be recommended for 
research purposes. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, 


Exposure to Light as a Source of Error in Estimating 
Uric Acid by the Folin and Wu Method. Hosart Rocers 
(J. Biol. Chem., 1923, 55, 325—331).—LIn the precipitation method 
of Folin and Wu (A., 1919, ii, 308; this vol., ii, 196), loss of uric 
acid results from exposure of the silver precipitate to light. Pre- 
cautions should therefore be taken to avoid such exposure. 

E. 8. 


oe 
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The Refractometric Estimation of Serum Proteins. 
BenJAMIN S. NEUHAUSEN and Davip M. Rioca (J. Biol. Chem., 
1923, 55, 353—356).—In Reiss’s method (A., 1904, ii, 303; Z. | 
Elektrochem., 1908, 14, 613), more accurate results are obtained 


by deducting from the refractive index of the serum that for water 


plus 0°0022 for non-protein constituents and then dividing the 
remainder by 0°00194. Great accuracy cannot, however, be 
attained, since the last factor depends on the ratio globulin: 
albumin, which has been found to vary from 12 to 34%, although 
usually it is about 30%. E. S. 


Modification of Brandberg’s Method for the Estimation 
of Albumin in Urine. V. A. Botorov (J. Russ. Physiol., 1919, 


2, 37).—Sulphosalicylic acid is used in place of nitric acid. 
E. 8. 


Test for Albumin and Other Urinary Proteins. Ww. G. 
Exton (J. Amer. Med. Assoc., 1923, 80, 529—530).—The urine is 
warmed with an equal volume of a reagent prepared as follows : 
200 g. of sodium sulphate decahydrate are dissolved in 700—800 c.c. 
of water, cooled to 35°, 50 g. of sulphosalicylic acid are added with 
stirring until dissolution is complete, and the mixture is diluted 
to 1 litre. The turbidity developed in the presence of albumin 
is proportional to the concentration of the latter. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Ostromisslenski’s Reaction for Albumins. M. A. Raxuzin 
(J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917, 49, 164—169).—The Ostromiss- 
lenski reaction for albumins is found to be given by proteins, and 
their salts, except the ammonium salt, by amino-acids, by amines 
and imines, but not by anilides or by “ saccharin,’ by hydroxylamine 
and oxamide, but not by carbamide, and by alkaloids, with the 
exception of strychnine. It appears from this that, in general, 
the reagent (picramic acid) reacts with amino- and imino-groups. 
Pepsin and trypsin, which do not give the reaction in question, 
are therefore probably not albumins. R. 


The Estimation by Van Slyke’s Method of Free Amino- 
groups in Plant Globulins. A. I. OparRin (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. 
Soc., 1917, 49, 266—271).—Van Slyke’s method for the estimation 
of free amino-groups (A., 1911, ii, 779) is applied to the analysis 
of globulins extracted from various seeds, the time of reaction 
allowed being, not thirty minutes, as Van Slyke advises, but one 
hour, in view of the low reaction temperature necessary in this 
case. The total nitrogen content, determined by Kjeldahl’s method, 
varied from 17°66 to 19°76% in the globulins examined, whilst the 
free amino-group nitrogen content varied from 0°349 to 0°504% 


(Cf. J.S.C.1., 1923, July.] R. T 


A Modification of Fuld’s Method for the Estimation of 
Pepsin. Ricu. Ecr (Z. physiol. Chem., 1923, 127, 125—136).— 
Pepsin may be estimated by determining the amount of edestin 
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hydrolysed by it in a given time under standard conditions. Sodium 
chloride and sodium sulphate are added to the hydrolysed edestin 
until a precipitation occurs. The amount of salt required varies 
with the activity of the pepsin. W. O. K. 


Starch for Use in Diastatic Assays. A. AsTruc and A, 
RenavuD (J. Pharm. Chim., 1923, [vii], 27, 333—337).—Potato 
starch of commercially different kinds often gives widely varying 
results with the same pancreatin under the same conditions, and 
it may therefore appear good or bad according to the starch which 
happened to be used for the assay. The causes of this variation 
were investigated and neither the age of the potato from which 
the starch was derived nor the temperature used in drying was 
found to have any influence on the subsequent action of the enzyme. 
On the other hand, the method of preparation, particularly the 
character of the water used in washing and the sifting of the granules 
were sources of considerable variation. Preferably distilled water 
should be used in washing, or failing that spring: water of con- 
stant composition, only granules passing a No. 100 sieve should be 
used in the assay, and their water content should be 7—8%. The 
method of preparing the mucilage is of minor importance, but a 
few minutes’ heating are actually quite sufficient, and the formation 
of clots should, of course, be guarded against. G. F. M. 


Estimation of Blood Catalase. Factors Affecting the 
Ratio between Quantity and Activity of this Enzyme. Ruvutu 
Oxry (Amer. J. Physiol., 1922, 62, 417—437).—Catalase activity 
is determined by titration of the undecomposed hydrogen peroxide 
with permanganate. Comparatively small variations in temper- 
ature may account for certain variations in catalase content pre- 
viously reported by various investigators. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Estimation of Neosalvarsan and its Absorption by Bacteria 
and Body-cells. E. Remy (Biochem. Z., 1923, 137, 133—143).— 
The colour produced by the coupling of diazotised neosalvarsan 
with alkaline resorcinol can be used for the colorimetric estimation 
of neosalvarsan. In urine, it can be estimated with an error of 
3% at a dilution of 1: 25,000 and in serum at 1: 50,000. The 
azo-compound has been obtained crystalline, and can be identified 
in solution with other pigments by the spectroscope, absorption 
beginning at 4 560 yp. The fixation of neosalvarsan by bacteria 
or cells is an adsorption, but the adsorption isotherm only holds 
over small ranges. More adsorption takes place from water than 
from serum. H. K. 


Refractometric Method for the Determination of Watering 
of Milk. Maria CasTeLLani (Ann. di Chim. Applic., 1923, 13, 
41—44).—A method is described for obtaining rapidly from milk 
‘a clear whey, refractometric examination of which serves to indicate 
if the original milk were watered. [Cf. J.S.C.J., 1923, July.] 

T. H. 
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Refraction and Absorption of Light by Zinc Blende at 
Temperatures up to 700°. Maria Me.i (Z. Physik, 1923, 16, 
244—265).—Measurements were made of the refractive index and 
absorption of a specimen of zinc blende coloured slightly greenish- 
yellow, for temperatures ranging from —80° to 700°, and for wave- 
lengths between about 400 and 800 yup. The results indicate that 
in the visible spectrum the dispersion is normal and attributable 
principally to an oscillator with a frequency in the ultra-violet. 
The refractive index increases with temperature, and considerably 
more rapidly for light of short wave-length than for light of long 
wave-length. Thus for A=436 yy, the results show that the 
refractive index, n, at ¢°, is given by n,=2-4885 (1+-3-8695 x 10-%+ 
17-9 x 10-%?). Similarly, for A=546 wy, n,—2-3870 (1+2-7508 x 
10°%-+11-1 x 10-%?), and for A=578 wp, n,=2-3717 (1+2-5826x 
10°¢+-9-5 x 10-%?). The transparency of zinc blende increases with 
increasing wave-length of the light transmitted and decreases 
rapidly as the temperature increases. A minimum transparency 
observed in the mean or extreme red region of the spectrum is 
attributable to an impurity present in the blende. With increasing 
temperature, the region of selective absorption is displaced from the 
ultra-violet towards the visible region of the spectrum. J.8.G.T. 


II. Spectrochemistry of Olefine-monocarboxylic Acids 
and their Derivatives. K. von AuweErs (Annalen, 1923, 432, 
84—99).—The optical constants of a number of unsaturated mono- 
carboxylic acids, esters, acid chlorides, and nitriles are tabulated and 
discussed. 

For A*-unsaturated acids, C:C-C(OH):O, the mean values for 
specific exaltation of molecular refraction and molecular dispersion 
are +0:9 and +33%, respectively, these figures being very similar 
to those, +0-9 and +30—40%, for the few A*-unsaturated 
ketones, C:C*C(R):0, which have been investigated. Acids which 
contain the grouping C:C(R)-C(OH):O show a considerably smaller 
exaltation of molecular refraction, -+-0-6, but approximately the 
same exaltation of molecular dispersion. In general, therefore, not 
only may At-unsaturated acids be distinguished from isomerides 
in which there is no conjugation, but the presence of an «-substituent 
may likewise be detected. There are, however, exceptions; thus 
nonenoic acid, CH,*[CH,],*CH:CH:CO,H, and octadecenoic acid, 

CH,*[CH,],,°>CH°CH-CO,H, 
have abnormally low molecular refractions and molecular dispersions, 
and this is not due to the high molecular weight, since geranic acid, 
CMe,:CH-CH,°CH,"CMe:CH:CO,H, has large exaltations. It is 
also indicated that, in unsaturated acids, the grouping CMe,.C, 
whether conjugated or not, causes a small increase in molecular 
refraction, and a large increase in molecular dispersion, in contrast 
VOL. CXXIV. ii. 
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to the behaviour of this grouping in other compounds, ¢.g., styrenes 
(but cf. Meyer, A., 1921, i, 855). The esters, acid chlorides, and 
nitriles have very similar optical properties. 

A comparison between stereoisomeric A*-unsaturated acids and 
esters reveals that the more stable of a pair of isomerides possesses a 
higher molecular refraction and molecular dispersion, although the 
difference is sometimes comparatively small. In accordance with 
this rule, of the $-chloro-derivatives of the two crotonic acids, the 
iso-derivative is the more stable. Stereoisomeric unsaturated acids, 
in which there is no conjugation, do not differ appreciably in either 
molecular refraction or molecular dispersion. 

The following new data are recorded. A!-Tetrahydrobenzoic 
acid has dj’? 1-0717, hence di” 1-0719, n. 1-48576, ng, 1-49023, 
ng 149882, n, 1-50705 at 47-0°, and its ethyl ester has b. p. 84—86°/12 
mm., di*" 1-0032, d? 0-998, n. 146793, ng. 1-47167, ng 1-47885, 
my 148558 at 14-15°, n#, 1-4690. 1-Methyl-A*-cyclohexene-4-carb- 
oxylic acid has dj*’ 1-0085, hence d®° 1-0127, n, 1-47283, ng, 1-47630, 
Mg 1-48496 at 69-0°. Its ethyl ester, prepared from the acid by means 
of absolute alcohol and concentrated sulphuric acid, had b. p. 115°/19 
mm. (cf. Perkin and Tattersall, T., 1905, 87, 1904), di** 0-9762, 
hence di** 0-9758, d? 0-975, ma 1-46413, ng, 146748, ng 1-47473, 
n, 1-48126 at 18-45°, nj. 1-4695. A second sample, prepared from 
ethyl iodide and the silver salt, had d"" 0-9780, d? 0-976, n, 1-46551, 
Ny, 46886, ns 1-47622, n, 1-48263 at 17-2°, nif. 1-4676. The specific 
exaltation of molecular refraction for these compounds, +0-45, is 
decidedly smaller than for their acyclic homologues ; the exaltation 
of molecular dispersion is likewise somewhat lower. W.S.N. 


Double Refraction of Flowing Dyestuff Solutions. H. 
FREUNDLICH, C. ScuustzR, and H. Zocusr (Z. physikal. Chem., 
1923, 104, 119—144; cf. A., 1916, ii, 65, 442)—Sols of 
benzopurpurin prepared in the cold show marked double refraction 
down to a concentration of 0-02% when given a rotatory motion ; 
on warming, the solutions pass into the isotropic condition with the 
loss of the double refraction, but on cooling, the solutions revert to 
the anisotropic condition, more rapidly the greater the concentration ; 
thus a 3-7% solution reverts in twelve hours, a 1-9°% solution in 
two days, a 0-95% solution in four days, but solutions more dilute 
than 0-35% do not revert to the anisotropic condition even after 
many weeks. The addition of electrolytes to such dilute solutions 
brings back the double refraction. This process has been studied 
with various electrolytes, and it is shown that the nature of the 
anion has but little influence, whilst that of the kation is deter- 
minative, and, as in coagulation, the valency of the kation is mainly 
concerned. Inorganic univalent kations (Li*, Na’, K*, Rb’, and NH, ), 
when added to a0-25% sol, exhibit an optimum action at 40 millimols. 
per litre; bivalent kations (Mg, Ca”, Sr, Ba”, and Cd”) have 
their optimum action at 0-2 millimol. per litre. These concen- 
trations are considerably lower than those at which turbidity is 
produced in the sols, the values being 110 and 1-0, respectively. 
With univalent and tervalent organic kations, the two points lie 
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so close together that the value for the double refraction cannot 
be definitely determined and the solutions are bleached by these 
kations. In the case of univalent inorganic kations, a region is . 
found between 60 and 80 millimols. per litre where the activity of 

the electrolyte is much reduced, whilst with bivalent inorganic 
kations a similar region lies between 0-3 and 0-7 millimol. per litre. 
The Tyndall cone of the sols exhibits no such region, it increases in 
intensity regularly with increasing concentration of electrolyte. 
Colloids such as gelatin and albumin in certain concentrations 
prevent the appearance of the double refraction; they behave as 
protecting colloids. With respect to the production of turbidity, 
gelatin at first has a sensitising action and then a protective action. 
Doubly refracting sols containing electrolytes lose their refraction 
on warming, and a definite transition temperature exists in each 
case. Below this temperature, the solution may be heated for 
hours and still keep its double refraction, but above this temperature 
the double refraction vanishes. The transition temperature 
depends on the nature and concentration of the electrolyte, the age 
of the sol, and its previous treatment. The transition temperature 
is low for Li* and Na’, higher for K* and NH,’, and considerably 
higher for Ba” and Mg", and it increases strongly with increasing 
concentration of the electrolyte and with increasing age. The 
transition temperature is reduced by shaking the solution with 
glass beads. The behaviour of the transition temperature can be 
regarded as due to a peptisation. The foregoing observations show 
that in all probability the appearance of the double refraction is 
due to the formation of long particles which are produced by an 
ordered coagulation, which is distinct from the usual unordered 
coagulation. The optimum of the double refraction is to be 
explained by the unoriented coagulation overcoming the oriented 
coagulation at higher concentrations of electrolytes. Concentrated 
benzopurpurin sols exhibit long particles in the ultramicroscope, 
and also a strong sparkling. No difference could be observed 
ultramicroscopically between the double refracting and non- 
refracting dilute solutions. The difference probably lies in the 
amicroscopic particles in these cases. Similar results have been 
observed with cotton-yellow GX, but here the process takes place 
more rapidly, so that the details, as in the case of benzopurpurin, 
are not readily observed. J. F.S. 


Colloidal Supports for [use in] obtaining Emission Spectra 
of Solutions. JacquEs ErRRERA [with R. Massarn] (Compt. rend., 
1923, 176, 1874—1876).—The electrolyte to be examined is allowed 
to penetrate into two cylindrical pieces of gelose, which are fitted 
into brass tubes and made the electrodes (cf. Gramont, A., 1908, ii, 3). 

EK. E. T. 


Infra-red Spectra. Ultra-red Spectra of Various Substances 
and Ultra-red Absorption Spectra of Benzene and some of 
its Compounds. J. E. Purvis (Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc., 1923, 21, 
556—565).—The ultra-red emission spectra of a Nernst filament, 
a Nernst heater, a Welsbach light, a fish-tail burner, a Bunsen burner, 
19—2 
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an acetylene jet and a carbon monoxide jet have been measured. 
The ultra-red spectra are plotted over the range 1—12y. Curves 
showing the percentage of the ultra-red radiation of various wave. 
lengths, transmitted by iodobenzene, bromobenzene, and benzene, 
have been constructed from absorption data obtained with the 
liquids and vapours, and these results have been co:npared with those 
of Coblentz (*‘ Infra-red spectra,” Carnegie Inst. of Washington, 
1905). J.F.S. 


‘‘Raies Ultimes '’ and Series Spectra. A. DE GRamMonr 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 1025—1029).—The raies ultimes are those 
lines in the spectrum of an element which are the last to disappear 
as the content of the element in the substance examined approaches 
zero. ‘These lines, both in the arc and spark spectra, always belong 
to the principal series of doublets, types [H] and [K] of calcium, 
and in the flame they belong to the type [g’] of calcium. They are 
always the first terms of the principal series, as is illustrated by a 
table of these lines. It should be possible to utilise the “ raies 
ultimes ” for the elucidation of the spectra of the elements for which 
the principal series spectra are not yet known, particularly those of 
iron, vanadium, titanium, etc. Mercury forms the sole exception 
to these rules, for the most sensitive line,  2536°5, does not belong to 
a principal series. W. E. G. 


The Fundamental Orbit of Atoms. M. A. CatatAn (Anal. 
Fis. Quim., 1923, 24, 162—165).—In the consideration of the 
spectrum of an element uncertainty may exist as to which term 
should be taken as the fundamental orbit of the atom. From a 
consideration of the values for the terms in a number of spectral 
series the following rules are deduced. 1. A member of a series 
must be considered as belonging to a principal or sharp series 
according to whether +v=mp;—ns or +v=ns—mp;. 2. For 
equal values of m and n the terms ms are always less than the terms 
np;, 1.e., 28<2p;, 3s<3p;, and so on. 3. The first value of the 
sharp term corresponds with m=1, that of the principal term to 
m=2. A term 1S and a term Is never occur together in the same 
spectrum. The single value for the sharp term for which m=1 is 
the fundamental orbit whether 1S or ls. The terms Is in the case of 
the alkali metals and 1S in the case of the alkaline-earth metals 
permit the calculation of ionisation potentials in agreement with 
observation. G. W. R. 


The Spectrum of Ammonia. W. B. Rimmer (Proc. Roy. Soc., 
1923, [A], 103, 696—705).—Of the three bands associated with the 
spectrum of ammonia, the ultra-violet band with its centre at about 
\ 3360 has been investigated by Fowler and Gregory (A., 1918, ii, 
282; 1919, ii, 253), and was found to be represented in the solar 
spectrum. Employing a concave grating giving a normal dispersion 
of about 5°5 A. per mm. in the first order spectrum, the author has 
investigated the structure of the ‘‘ Schuster bands ” at AA 5635 and 
5670 A., and of the «-band of Eder and Valenta in the spectrum of 
ammonia, the former bands being observed when a discharge is 
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passed through a vacuum tube through which a stream of ammonia 
flows, and the latter appearing in the spectrum of the flame of 
ammonia burning in oxygen. The Schuster bands showed no sign 
of resolution into lines, and it is probable that these bands do not 
occur in the solar spectrum. The «-band consists of about 3,000 
lines. The wave-lengths and intensities of the strongest and 
sharpest of these are tabulated. No conclusive evidence that this 
band occurs in either solar or sunspot spectra was obtained. The 
observations, whilst confirming the suggestion of Lewis that the 
Schuster bands probably represent the true spectrum of ammonia 
and do not depend on dissociation for their emission, indicate further 
that the «-band is due to an emission centre representing a first 
stage of dissociation of the normal ammonia molecule into more 
stable forms, and the ultra-violet band is due to an emission centre 
which represents a still more advanced stage of dissociation, 
preceding complete dissociation into the constituent atoms. 


J.8. G. T. 


Influence of an Electric Field on the Series Spectrum of 
Helium. W. TscuuLtanowsky (Z. Physik, 1923, 16, 300—313).— 
The characteristics and behaviour of various series of single lines and 
doublets in the series spectrum of helium, and more especially the 
hehaviour of the Bergmann series of single lines, 2P—mA, (m=4, 5, 
6, 7) and the super-Bergmann series of doublets 2p,,—mA,, (n=1, 2; 
m=4, 5), in an electric field, are discussed theoretically and 
practically. The author concludes that in the case of these lines, as 
in the cases of the series 2S—mD, and 2P—mD, additional lines, 
necessitating a third quantisation, appear when the helium source 
of radiation is excited in an electric field (cf. Takamine and Kokubu, 
A., 1919, ii, 125, 379). J..8.. G. T, 


The Ionisation of Helium and the Excitation of the Spectra 
of this Gas by Slow-moving Electrons. G. Df&sarpIn (J. Phys. 
Radium, 1923, 4, 121—128).—The results obtained are in agreement 
with the experiments of Davies (this vol., ii, 281). The ionisation of 
helium under a pressure of a few tenths of a millimetre took place at 
252 volts, and was accompanied by the simultaneous appearance of 
the orthohelium and parhelium spectra. When the pressure attained 
several mm. of mercury, an appreciable ionisation was produced at 
20°4 volts, and again the appearance of the two series was noted. 
It was found impossible to excite these two series separately. 
When the pressure of mercury in the helium was allowed to rise to 
0'l », the ionisation commenced below 20°4 volts, but augmented 
rapidly when the potential passed this value. ‘The band spectrum of 
helium is observed only when the pressure of the gas passes 3 mm. 
and the voltage exceeds 20°4 volts. The intensity increases with 
pressure. The results support the hypothesis of Lenz and Sommer- 
feld that the band spectra are due to a molecule He, resulting from 
the combination of two abnormal helium atoms. The spark'spectrum 
are best visible at a pressure below 3 mm. and above 80 volts. 
At higher pressures this spectrum is masked by the band spectra. 


. The rays of the Pickering series were not observed. W. EK. G. 
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The Discontinuity K of Absorption of Krypton and Xenon. 
M. DE Broeuizand A. Luparr (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1611—1612) 


—The position of discontinuity of absorption K in the X-ray 


spectrum does not appear to have been measured in the case of the 
rare gases. The authors found for krypton \ =0°8648 A. N=36 
and for xenon A=0-3588 A. N=54. The measurements were made 
at atmospheric pressure in glass tubes of 20 cm. in length, the rays 
traversing the length of the tube. H. J. E 


Fine Structure of the Limits of High Frequency Absorption. 
L Limits of Xenon. A. Lepaprand A. DavvitiiErR (Compt. rend., 
1923, 177, 34—37).—The authors have measured, using a tungsten 
anti-cathode, the three Z-limits of xenon and obtained the values : 
L, 2272°4, L, 2425°3 and L, 2587°5 X units. KE, E. T, 


Quantitative Researches on the Ultra-violet Spark Spectra 
of Copper in Aluminium. Xavrer Wacuf (Compt. rend., 1923, 
177, 39—41).—In an alloy containing one metal in small quantities, 
the quantitative indications afforded by spectrum analysis on its 
composition depend on the nature (particularly the specific volume) 
of the metal present in the larger quantity. For equal concentrations, 
copper is less sensitive in aluminium than in a more dense metal 
such as zinc. A series of measurements of the spark spectra of 
various alloys of copper with aluminium was made, and it was found 
that the total copper spectrum is only obtained when copper is 
present to the extent of 60% of the total alloy. The spectrum of 
aluminium is also complete in these circumstances, being so with 
alloys possessing an aluminium percentage of as low as 20%. ‘The 
copper spectrum is practically absent with copper present to the 
extent of only 5 parts in 10,000. EK. E. T. 


Wave-length Measurements in the Arc Spectra of Gado- 
linium and Dysprosium. C. C. Kiss (U.S. Bur, Standards Sci. 
Paper, 466, 1923, 695—706).—A list of 950 lines in the are spectrum 
of gadolinium and of 800 in that of dysprosium is given from a 
wave-length of 550 A. in the green and extending well into the 
ultra-red region. Most of the lines are faint, and a number have the 
appearance of band heads indicating that each element emits a 
faintly banded spectrum. The results obtained are in good agree- 
ment with those previously obtained by Eder (cf. A., 1918, ii, 189; 
1919, ii, 381). A. R. P. 


The Zeeman Effect in the Arc and Spark Spectra of 
Manganese. KE. Back (Z. Physik, 1923, 15, 206—243)—A 
detailed account is given of an experimental investigation of the 
magnitude and other characteristics of the Zeeman effect exhibited 
by the various triplet and multiplet systems of lines in the arc and 
spark spectra of manganese determined by Catalan (A., 1922, ii, 726). 
Interpreted by means of Landé’s theory (Z. Physik, 1923, 15, 189), 
certain series differences determined by Catalan are considered, 
contrary to the conclusion of the latter, to afford evidence of a 
fundamental difference in the spectra of Mnand Mn*. J.8.G.T. 
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Regularities in the Arc Spectrum of Iron. F. M. Waursrs 
(J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1923, 13, 243—252)—T wo hundred and 
twelve lines of the spectrum of iron have been classified into 
multiplets. The correlation of these multiplets with temperature 
classification is fairly satisfactory, but inspection of the Zeeman 

tterns show that these data are homogeneous for some groups 
and quite discordant for others. W. E.G. 


Structure of the Spectrum of the Neutral Chromium Atom. 
MievEL A. CaTaLAN (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1923, 21, 84—125; cf. this 
vol., ii, 104).—A full description of the flame, arc, and spark spectra 
of chromium. Two classes of lines occur which may be attributed to 
the neutral and ionised atom, respectively. The lines of the first 
class can be grouped into series of triplets following Rydberg’s 
formula with the universal constant &. They may be classified 
into (1) a system of series of ordinary triplets (principal, sharp, and 
diffuse; (2) another system similar and parallel at a distance of 
4436°4; (3) a system of narrow triplets (principal and sharp); 
(4) lines formed by combination of the preceding systems ; (5) twelve 
multitriplets; (6) lines formed by combination of the first three 
systems and system (5). The ionisation potential of chromium 
calculated from the term ls is 6°7 volts. The first resonance 
potential calculated from the triplet \ 4254, 4275, 4290 is 2°89 volts. 

G. W. R. 


Roéntgen-ray Spectroscopy Applied to Metallic Compounds. 
KarL BECKER and Fritz Espert (Z. Physik, 1923, 16, 165—169).— 
Results, as follows, have been obtained by the application of the 
Debye-Scherrer method of Réntgen-ray analysis, for the respective 
lengths of side, a, of the elementary cubical cells, and the calculated 
value, d, of the density of certain metals, metallic compounds, 
alloys, and mixed crystals: Ta, a 3°32 A., d 163; Cu,Zng, 
a 401 A., d 8-17; mixed crystals containing 96°3°% Mg,Al, and 
37% Al, a 4°80 A., d 2°62; NiAl, a 2°82 A., d 625; Cu,Al, 
a 3°47 A. which is smaller than the values of a (4:07 A.) for 
aluminium, and (3°68 A.) for copper, d 8°52; Ni,W, a 3°68 A., 
d 11°94. The two latter substances are most probably mixed 
crystals. The crystal lattice of an alloy of tungsten with 6% 
of nickel corresponds with the typical regular space-centred 
tungsten lattice. The results indicate that Bain’s rule indicating 
the relation of the crystal symmetry of a compound to the symmetry 
of the components (Chem. and Met. Eng., 1923, 28, 21, 63) is not of 
general application. The crystal lattice of tantalum is space- 
centred, regular, whilst that of thallium surface-centred is tetragonal, 
having a 4°75 A.,c 5:40 A. The calculated value of the density 
in the latter case is 11°02. J.S8. G. T. 


A Simple Method for the Measurement of Absorption in 
the Ultra-violet. Cur. WInTHER (Z. wiss. Photochem., 1923, 22, 
125—130).—The method devised by the author and others (A., 1922, 
ii, 729) for the measurement of spectral absorption in the ultra- 
violet by comparison of the absorption with that of p-nitrosodimethyl- 
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aniline, has been improved by the use of a gauze of copper 0°15 mm. 
thick, as employed by Ham, Fehr, and Bitner (J. Franklin Inst., 
1915, 178, 299), in place of the liquid as comparison substance. 
A series of exposures of a photographic plate to the light transmitted 
by various thicknesses of the substance being investigated is made 
in the usual manner, and the absorption curve determined by 
ascertaining a series of points, corresponding with the various 
thicknesses, where the light transmitted by the substance and the 
gauze, respectively, produced equal photographic effects on the 
plate. For visual observations, a plate coated with fluorescent 
quinine sulphate is employed. Results obtained by the application 
of the method to the case of a 0:002 molar solution of salicylic acid 
in alcohol are in close agreement with the results obtained by Henri. 


J.S. G. T. 


Absorption of the Ultra-violet Rays by Phosphorus and 
some of its Compounds. J. E. Purvis (Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc., 
1923, 21, 566—567)—The absorption of ultra-violet light from a 
condensed cadmium spark by the vapour of phosphorus, phosphine, 
and phosphorus trichloride has been investigated at various tempera- 
tures. The results show that neither phosphorus nor its compounds 
with hydrogen or chlorine exhibit any absorption bands in the 
ultra-violet. J. F.S. 


The Absorption Produced by Electrically Luminescent 
Sodium Vapour. F. H. Newman (Phil. Mag., 1923, 46, 22—28). 
—The self-reversal of spectrum lines, and the absorption phenomena 
exhibited by a mixture of sodium and potassium vapours rendered 
luminescent by an electrical discharge have been investigated. 
The potassium lines were throughout faint compared with those of 
sodium, but became relatively brighter as the voltage applied to the 
discharge tube was decreased. Raising the temperature of the 
vapour from 300° to 450° caused strong self-reversal of the D-lines 
as seen through the end of the discharge tube, but no other lines 
exhibited self-reversal. Contrary to expectation, the intensities 
of the subordinate series lines were not observed to be increased in a 
constricted part of the discharge. This effect is attributed to self- 
reversal of the lines observed in the region of the constriction, 
where conditions favour absorption of radiation consisting of lines 
converging to 2p, rather than of the D-lines. Self-reversal of the 
subordinate lines was less marked when the discharge current was 
reduced. Absorption of radiation corresponding with the D-lines 
alone was observed when white light passed through the luminous 
mixture of vapours. J.8.G. T. 


The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectrum of Glyoxal. A. 
Lutuy (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1547—1548)—The absorption 
spectrum of a hexane solution of glyoxal, the first case in which 
narrow bands have been observed for an aliphatic substance, is 
shown in comparison with that of acetaldehyde. It is divided into 
three distinct regions, the first of which (between A=4613 and 
A=3119 A.) contains seventeen narrow bands arranged in four groups, 
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the second one large band in the middle ultra-violet (A=2800), and 
the third a large band in the extreme ultra-violet (A=1950). 
H. J. E. 


The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectrum of Diacetyl. Gum- 
LAUME C. Larpy (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1548—1550).—Diacetyl 
in hexane solution gives an absorption spectrum which differs 
from those obtained with other solvents in showing greater 
resemblance to those obtained for the vapour. Four narrow bands 
exist between A=4512 and 4054 A., and the curve rises steadily in 
the extreme ultra-violet. H. J. E. 


The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectrum of p-Benzoquinone. 
F. W. Kuinestept (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1550—1552; cf. two 
preceding abstracts)—The spectrum of p-benzoquinone in hexane 
solution is shown in comparison with that obtained by Baly (T., 1906, 
89, 502). A large band occurs in the middle region (A=2790 A.), and 
one of high absorption value (e=20,000) in the extreme ultra-violet 
(A=2410 A.); the position and intensity of the latter are similar to 
those which are exhibited by all substances possessing two or three 
ethylenic linkings. Certain bands in the visible spectrum are also 
described, these being similar to those obtained in the cases of 
glyoxal and diacetyl, and it is pointed out that this resemblance is 


of importance in dealing with the theory of quinone structure. 
H. J. E. 


Relation between Absorption and Structure. VI. The 
Structure of 1-Arylpyridinium Salts and Cyclammonium 
Salts generally. VsrvoLop ALEXANDROVITSCH IzMAILSKI (J. 
Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1920, 52, 303—344).—According to the 
author’s views on chromoisomerism (cf. A., 1915, ii, 198; 1916, 
i, 287), cyclammonium salts exhibit tautomerism, passing from the 
ammonium (I) to the carbonium (III) formule through an inter- 
mediate chromonium phase (II), thus 
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The position of equilibrium depends on a number of factors, 
such as structure, presence of substituents, and physical influences 
(solvents, temperature, etc.). The intermediate or chromonium 
phase is responsible for the development of colour in these com- 
pounds; the other two forms are supposed to be colourless or 
faintly coloured and the compound is coloured only if these “ limit- 
ing conditions ” are not realised. Hydrogen and methyl in place 
of R in the above formule tend to make the nitrogen more basic 
and thus favour the ammonium phase; the salts are colourless, 
19* 
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show little absorption, and are good conductors, The introduction 
of the phenyl group, on the other hand, weakens the basicity of 
the nitrogen, and the carbonium phase is favoured ;} in extreme 
cases, the salts (such as the chlorates) are again colourless and 
show more or less pronounced fluorescence (cf. following abstract). 
The chromonium phase, or “ meso-condition,” is favoured by an 
intermediate state. The nature of the anion (X) is also important; 
thus, in the phenylpyridinium series, the iodides are the most 
strongly coloured, bromides less so, and the salts of oxygen-con- 
taining acids still less. 

Rise of temperature favours the “ meso” form and produces 
a deepening of the colour owing to the well-known tendency of 
the quinquevalent nitrogen to pass into the tervalent condition 
in these circumstances (cf. the dissociation of ammonium salts 
on heating). The solvent in which the heating is carried out has 
a considerable effect on the change; non-hydroxylic solvents with 
a low dielectric constant, such as chloroform, favour the production 
of the coloured form, whilst hydroxylic solvents inhibit the change ; 
these solvents have been shown to affect the dissociation of 
quaternary ammonium salts in the same way (cf. Wedekind 
and Paschke, A., 1911, i, 628; von Halban, A., 1911, i, 852). 
Hantzsch’s views of the constitution of these compounds, involving 
the existence of two isomeric ammonium formulsx, are criticised 
at length (cf. A., 1911, i, 673); the application of the theory to 
the chromoisomerism of o-quinoneimine and xanthene dyes is 
discussed and formule similar to (II), in which the anion is 
connected simultaneously to two or more atoms in the molecule, 
are devised for several of these substances. 

Spectrographic measurements on a number of salts of the 
1-phenylpyridinium series (cf. this vol., i, 602) were carried out. 

To prove the analogy of the 1-phenylpyridinium salts with the 
chromonium salts of triphenylcarbinol, double compounds with 
hydriodic acid and tin tetrabromide and tetraiodide were pre- 
pared. Phenylpyridinium iodide gives an unstable, yellow com- 
pound with hydrogen iodide; a brownish-orange compound with 
tin tetrabromide, and a nearly black, crystalline compound, 
C,,H,,NIL,SnI,, with tin tetraiodide, which was analysed. The 
behaviour of the pyridinium salts towards various solvents is 
described. G. A. R. K. 


Relation between Absorption and Structure. VII. 
Fluorescent N-Arylpyridinium Salts. V.A.Izmatrskx1 (J. Russ. 
Phys. Chem. Soc., 1920, 52, 344—358).—When exposed to the light 
of an induction arc, a number of arylpyridinium salts exhibit 
fluorescence in the solid state; the phenomenon is not observed 
in solution, and is due almost entirely to the action of ultra-violet 
rays, because filtration of the light through an uviol plate or glass 
prevents it completely; no fluorescence is observed when the 
compounds are illuminated by means of a Nernst lamp. The 
occurrence of the phenomenon is closely bound up with the structure 
of the compounds, and is dependent both on the nature of the 
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organic radicle R attached to the nitrogen atom and that of the 
acid radicle X (see preceding abstract). When R=-H or CH, no 
fluorescence is observed; nearly all N-phenyl derivatives fluoresce 
to some extent, and the fluorescence is greatly enhanced by the 
presence of a methoxy- or an ethoxy-group, less so of an hydroxyl 
group, in the benzene ring; the para-compounds are particularly 
strongly fluorescent. The methyl group, on the other hand, has 
an unfavourable effect, whilst halogens and nitro-groups destroy 
fluorescence altogether (cf. Meyer, A., 1903, ii, 706). The sub- 
stitution of 8-naphtkyl for phenyl increases the fluorescence, whilst 
the introduction of «-naphthyl is unfavourable. 

The introduction of hydroxyl into the pyridine nucleus itself 
(in the 3-position) affects fluorescence adversely; the fusion of 
the nucleus with an aromatic ring is favourable, but the compounds 
are greatly affected by the substituents, such as methyl groups, 
present in the pyridine ring. 

The influence of the anion in these salts is considerable in the 
order ~—ClO,>-NO, and -SO,>-Cl>-Br>~—I, the chlorates being 
the most strongly fluorescent. 

Acyclic ammonium salts do not exhibit fluorescence, the tetra- 
methyl-, phenyltrimethyl-, phenyldimethylethyl-, and pheny!l- 
benzyldimethyl-ammonium chlorates having been specially inves- 
tigated. The new salts prepared include pyridinium chlorate, 
white leaflets, m. p. above 250°; methylpyridinium chlorate, 
crystals, m. p. about 130°; phenyldimethylethylammonium chlorate, 
colourless needles, m. p. indefinite, about 200°; phenyltrimethyl- 
ammonium chlorate, yellow powder, m. p. 130—150°. A list is 
given of the 103 compounds examined. 

From the above facts it is concluded that ammonium salts and 
pyridinium salts having an ammonium structure do not exhibit 
fluorescence; the fluorescence of dihydropyridine derivatives (cf. 
Ley and Engelhardt, A., 1908, ii, 911; 1910, ii, 813), of such com- 
pounds as maleinimide and succinimide and of heterocyclic com- 
pounds existing in a carbonium phase point to the latter possessing 
thefunction of a fluorophore in the cases under discussion. The phenyl 
group attached to nitrogen may share in this function, but it is 
not sufficient to produce fluorescence if the nitrogen is quinque- 
valent, as in the acyclic ammonium salts described above; whilst 
tervalent nitrogen appears to function as an auxophore. In 
accordance with this, conditions favouring the basic function of 
the nitrogen and, consequently, the ammonium form of the salt 
are unfavourable to fluorescence, whilst conditions diminishing the 
basicity of the nitrogen have the reverse effect. G. A. R. K. 


Investigations on the Dependence of Rotatory Power on 
Chemical Constitution. XX. The Rational Study of Optical 
Properties including Refraction. Harotp Hunter (T., 1923, 
123, 1671—1682). 


The Natural Optical Activity of Regular Crystals of Sodium 
Chlorate and Sodium Bromate. Cari Hermann (Z. Physik, 
1923, 16, 103—134).—Born’s theory of the optics of crystals, based 

19*—2 
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on dynamical considerations applied to the crystal lattice (ibid., 
1922, 8, 390), is employed to deduce expressions, in the form of 
power series, for the respective optical rotatory powers of sodium 
chlorate and sodium bromate, crystals characterised by being 
regular and optically isotropic, which are optically inactive when 
in solution or molten. Observed and calculated values of optical 
rotatory power for wave-lengths between 4x10 and 8x 10° cm, 
are in close agreement in the case of sodium bromate. Complete 
agreement, at least for the long wave-length region, is obtainable 
by a slight displacement of the electronic centre of mass. Differences 
shown in the region of short wave-lengths indicate that the assump. 
tions made in the theory, viz., that the electrons and corresponding 
anion may be regarded as concentrated in respective points, is 
unjustified in the region of resonant frequencies. In the case of 
sodium chlorate, calculated values of the rotatory power are approxi- 
mately only one-half the experimental values. This result indicates 
the necessity for considerable alteration in the structure of the 
lattice model employed in developing the theory, possibly effected 
by a displacement of the centre of mass of the electrons, a procedure 
possible only with Vegard’s model (this vol., ii, 162) and not with 
those of Koikmeyer, Bijvoet, and Karssen (A., 1921, ii, 200) or 
Dickinson and Goodhue (A., 1922, ii, 145). J. 8. G. T. 


The Behaviour of the More Important Carbohydrates 
(Dextrose, Galactose, Lz2vulose, Mannose, Maltose, Lactose, 
Sucrose) in Strong Acid, Alkali, Sulphite, and Hydrogen 
Sulphite Solutions. II. The Mutarotation and Rotation of 
Carbohydrates under the Action of Strong Acids. B. BLryer 
and H. Scumipt (Biochem. Z., 1923, 138, 119—141).—Arising out 
of the authors’ work on the hydrolysis of lactose by strong acids 
(this vol., ii, 306), the effects on the specific rotation of various 
mono- and di-saccharides of concentrations of sulphuric acid up 
to 28N are investigated. The changes of [«], shown by such sugars 
as dextrose and galactose are classified as primary and secondary. 
The former type of change is a gradual rise of equilibrium [«], with 
increasing concentration of acid up to 22N. For any given con- 
centration up to this limit, the [«]p initially reached is constant. 
The secondary change, shown in acid concentrations of 24N and 
above, is a slow upward change of rotation from the initial equili- 
brium value, which is ascribed to a gradual condensation of the 
monosaccharide to form disaccharides (maltose, isomaltose, galacto- 
biose). Lactose shows the same type of primary change as dextrose 
and galactose; hydrolysis begins at 18N. Maltose is exceptional 
in that the variation of [«], with acid concentration is much less 
marked than in the case of the other sugars mentioned, a slight 
fall up to 12N and a rise from 12N to 22N being observed. In 
24N acid maltose reaches the same final equilibrium as is attained 
by dextrose in the same acid concentration. Mannose in 24N-H,SO, 
shows an initial equilibrium levorotation (cf. the equilibrium 
dextrorotation in water) which slowly changes to dextrorotation. 
lt is suggested that this is again due to disaccharide formation. 
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Levulose shows an increase of [«], up to 16N acid; above this 
concentration, a fall in [a], associated with decomposition is 
observed. Sucrose in 28N-H,SO, at 15° is immediately hydrolysed. 
The observations are extended to other acids (hydrochloric, nitric, 
perchloric, formic, and acetic) with results similar to those already 
recorded. In its behaviour towards concentrated nitric acid 
d=1°38) levulose differs from the other sugars, which show rises 
in [«]p followed by falls and the formation of coloured decomposi- 
tion products. Levulose shows a continuous slow fall in [a] 
to an equilibrium value which corresponds with the formation 
of a colourless oxidation product. This has not been identified, 
but it is suggested that it may be of the type of 8-ketogluconic 
acid. 

It is concluded that these results do not accord with the existing 
theories of mutarotation (Lippmann, Hudson, Fischer, and Tollens), 
and a new theory is deduced which involves the fusion of the 
Lippmann and Hudson theories with the “ hydration” theories. 

oy. 


Rotation Dispersion. [. Lirscuirz (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 
105, 27—54).—Rotation of the plane of polarised light and rotation 
dispersion is discussed, and it is shown that the existence of optical 
activity depends on the presence of at least four coupled electrons, 
which possess only axial symmetry. This system may be carried 
by a single atom or by several atoms of the molecule, and in the 
first case the atom carrying the asymmetric electron system is 
known as the asymmetric atom. A close relationship exists between 
absorption of light and the Cotton effect. The Cotton effect is 
to be expected in those bands which may be attributed to the asym- 
metric or, better expressed, axial symmetric electron systems. An 
optically active molecule may contain several such electron systems, 
and consequently the rotation dispersion can, because of internal 
superposition, exhibit an abnormal character. The relationship 
between rotation dispersion and absorption and circular dichroism, 
respectively, in the absorption bands of active substances can 
furnish valuable information in connexion with analysis of spectra 
and in the consideration of stereochemical problems. The rotation 
dispersion of a large number of heavy metal complex derivatives 
and organic substances has been investigated, and the results have 
been discussed in connexion with spectroscopic, photochemical, 
and stereochemical data. The specific rotation of the bivalent cobalt, 
nickel, and uranyl derivatives of d-hydroxymethylenecamphor 
and nitrocamphor, the tervalent cobalt, chromium, and aluminium 
salts of d-hydroxymethylenecamphor, d-hydroxymethylenecam- 
phor, d-camphorquinone, oximinocamphor, and camphorquinone- 
phenylhydrazone has been measured in various solvents and with 
light of various wave-lengths. The results are presented in tabulated 
form and also as curves. In the formation of resolvable complexes 
from active materials, in many cases partial asymmetric syntheses 
are achieved, the significance and nature of which are discussed. 


J. F.S. 
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The Theory of Photochemical Reactions. W. NERnst and 
W. Noppack (Sitzungsber. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 1923, 15, 110~— 
115).—Various typical photochemical reactions are briefly reviewed, 
and the authors conclude that whilst in purely photochemical 
processes light is absorbed in quanta, experimental verification 
of this fact is possible only for radiation confined within a restricted 
spectral region, and when the reaction occurs under relatively 
simple conditions, as the photochemical process is, in general, 
accompanied by a dark reaction which very materially affects the 
amount of substance transformed. General thermodynamic con. 
siderations indicate, as pointed out by Warburg (A., 1920, ii, 210) 
that the quantum relation Q=Nhv cannot apply in the case of 
a photochemical process effected by radiation of such long wave. 
length that the quanta are too small to render the reaction possible, 
In the case of photochemical processes effected by radiation 
characterised by very large quanta, e.g., the effect of Réntgen rays 
on a photographic plate, the amount of substance transformed 
is very much larger than that calculated from the quantum 
relation Q=Nhv, and in all such cases the relation must be replaced 
by the equation Q=Nq, where q denotes the energy of atomic 
dissociation of the molecule concerned. The photochemical law 
of equivalence may be shown to hold when the absorbed quantum 
of energy is not greatly different from the energy necessary to 
initiate the chemical process concerned and when the photochemical 
process proper is not accompanied by secondary reactions. 


J. 8. G. T. 


Investigation of the Application of the Photochemical 
Equivalence Law to Dry [Photographic] Plates. J. Eaczrr 
and W. Noppack (Siizwngsber. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 1923, 15, 
116—122).—In continuation of previous work (ibid., 1921, 43, 
631), the authors have shown that the photochemical equivalence 
law is applicable to the process occurring when a silver bromide 
gelatin emulsion is illuminated with radiations of respective wave- 
lengths 436, 405, and 365 wp, provided the incident radiation is 
not too intense. Y J. 8. G. T. 


Action of Traces of Impurities on the Photochemical 
Synthesis of Carbonyl Chloride. J. Catuata (Bull. Soc. chim., 
1923, [iv], 33, 576—581).—An apparatus for the study of the 
photochemical synthesis of carbonyl chloride is described consisting 
essentially of an ampoule containing the liquefied gas, which is 
allowed to evaporate into a graduated reservoir charged with 
mercury. A measured volume is displaced by the mercury into 
a quartz vessel heated to about 850° in an electric furnace, where 
the carbonyl chloride is completely dissociated and passes after 
cooling into a jacketed transparent quartz vessel illuminated by 
the light of a mercury vapour lamp. The product is analysed 
by estimations of the free and the combined chlorine. The pre- 
liminary experiments revealed considerable variations in the yield 
under similar outward conditions, increasing yields of carbonyl 
chloride being obtained from the carbon monoxide and chlorine 
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derived from the dissociation of the vapours evolved from the 
later fractions of liquefied carbony] chloride in the ampoule. The 
introduction of a small quantity of air into the gases at the later 
stage once again caused a lowering of the yield, but this could not 
be attributed to the effect of oxygen in this case, as this gas would 
be eliminated as carbon dioxide in the furnace, and it is therefore 
the carbon dioxide formed from carbon monoxide and the oxygen 
dissolved in the liquefied carbonyl chloride which apparently 
causes the observed retarding action on the photochemical synthesis. 


G. F. M. 


Photochemical Studies. I. Photochemical Decomposition 
of solid Oxalic Acid. W.Atserrt Noyes, jun., and A. B. Koupsr- 
MAN (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1398—1400).—The photo- 
chemical decomposition of anhydrous oxalic acid, hydrated oxalic 
acid, a saturated solution of oxalic acid in contact with the solid, 
and formic acid has been investigated. As sources of illumination 
were used a carbon are which gave light down to 250 pu, a carbon 
are in which the electrodes had been previously soaked in salt 
solutions, which extended the range to 2204p, a mercury lamp 
with a quartz window giving light to 185 »p», and a mercury lamp 
with a fluorite window giving light to 100 up. The results show 
that anhydrous oxalic acid is decomposed by ultra-violet light of 
wave-lengths shorter than 250 uu. The rate of decomposition is 
greater for shorter wave-lengths. The rate of decomposition is 
much increased by the presence of water, but there is a long 
induction period which is less when water is present than when 
it is absent. In the case of formic acid, the induction period is 
small. Since water vapour is one of the products of decomposi- 
tion, the action may be autocatalytic, and this may be the explan- 
ation of the induction period. Other possible explanations of 
the induction period are that it may be due to the slow production 
of formic acid, this being then rapidly decomposed. In this case, 
the rate of reaction would not reach a maximum until the rate 
of production of formic acid became constant, or the induction 
period may be due to the slow rate of diffusion of the products 
of decomposition out of the solid and from the surface. These 
various possibilities are discussed. After the induction period, 
the rate of reaction is constant. The wave-length necessary to 
decompose the solid acid does not agree with that calculated from 
Perrin’s formula, based on a rough determination of the temperature 
coefficient of the rate of thermal decomposition. J. F. S. 


An Application of the Anti-oxygenising Power of Phenols : 
Increase in Fastness to Light of Dyes on Fibre. ALFRED 
GitLtet and Frernanp Giot (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1558—1560 ; 
ef. this vol., i, 675).—Treatment of fabrics with dyes which are 
not fast to light and subsequently with diphenols and other anti- 
oxygenisers shows that these exert a protective action against 
light whether they enter into the molecular structure or not. Azo- 
dyes on cotton and wool and some acid colours such as eosin are 
protected, but this protection does not extend to nitro-dyes; the 
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suggestion of auto-oxidation is made with regard to the latter, 
Fading of triphenylmethane dyes of all types seems to be, not 
oxidation, but another type of reaction. Basic colours are not 
protected, quinol in alkaline solution even accelerates the change. 
In some cases, a considerable excess of the diphenol (10 mols. to 
1 mol. of dye) is required to give definite protection. [Cf. J.S.C.1., 
1923, Aug. ] H. J. E. 


Photochemical Transformation of Fluorescent Dye Solu- 
tions. Prrer PrinesHerm (Z. Physik, 1923, 16, 71—76).—In reply 
to Weigert’s criticism (A., 1922, ii, 681) of the author’s previous work 
indicating that the photochemical law of equivalence does not 
apply when part of the absorbed radiation is re-emitted as fluores- 
cence, the author shows that, in the case of an alkaline aqueous 
solution of eosin, which ordinarily is only slightly sensitive to 
photochemical change, and becomes extremely sensitive when a 
little ethyl alcohol is added to the solution, identical light-absorbing 
and fluorescent properties are possessed by both forms of solution. 
In the extremely sensitive solution, fluorescence and chemical 
reaction are both excited by light confined to the same spectral 
region, and can both be produced by monochromatic radiation. 


J. 8. G. T. 


Photoelectric Conduction and Chemical Combination. 
B. GuppEN and R. Pout (Z. Physik, 1923, 16, 42—45).—The 
photoelectric properties of certain compounds, viz., carbonates, 
halides, oxides, sulphides, etc., of metals such as mercury, silver, 
cadmium, etc., are correlated with various physico-chemical pro- 
perties of these substances, viz., colour, lattice energy, volatility, 
solubility, etc., which are attributed by Fajans (Naturwiss., 1923, 
11, 165) to a distortion of the shell of the anionic electrons by the 
kations. J. 8. G. T. 


Radioactive Constants up to 1923. Sreran Meyer (Jahrb. 
Radioaktiv. Elektronik, 1923, 19, 334—344).—The constants given 
in 1920 (A., 1921, ii, 235) are brought up to date. W. E. G. 


Characteristic Réntgen Radiation of the First [Lighter] 
Elements. J. Hoirsmarxk (Physikal. Z., 1923, 24, 225—230).— 
In continuation of previous work (A., 1922, ii, 543), the author 
has investigated photoelectrically the limiting values of potential 
necessary for the excitation of K-radiation in lithium and glucinum, 
respectively. The value found for lithium is 52-6 volts, and for 
glucinum a provisional value, 95--5 volts, is given. In the case 
of lithium, a linear relation, differing according as the value of 
the exciting potential was respectively above or below the critical 
value, was established between the ratio of the photoelectric effect 
to the intensity of the exciting cathode rays and the exciting 
potential. A similar discontinuity was not observed in the case 
of glucinum. Available data relating to limiting potentials neces- 
sary for exciting ‘K-radiation in the case of the lighter elements 
of atomic number 1—11 are tabulated. A linear relationship 
exists between the square root of the critical exciting potential 
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and the atomic number (z) of the corresponding elements for 
values of z equal to 2, 3, 4, and 5. The relationship in the case 
of the remaining elements is different, and the cause of this differ- 
ence is briefly discussed in the light of Bohr’s theory of atomic 
structure. J..8. G. F. 


The Quantitative Measurement of Radium Emanation by 
the a-Radiation. Corrections for Pressure and for the 
Nature of the Gaseous Mixture. ApoL_PHEe LEPAPE (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 176, 1613—1616).—In measuring the radium eman- 
ation used for experiments on the ionisation of gases, certain cor- 
rections should be made. When the pressure is less than 720 mm., 
or if any considerable percentage of carbon dioxide is present, 
the ionising effect of the emanation is sensibly changed. The 
dimensions of the condenser should also be taken into account. 
Results of experiments in which these factors vary over a wide 
range are given. H. J. E. 


The Constant of Polonium. (MiLEz) Str. MaracinEanu 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1879—1881).—As the result of a large 
number of experiments, the author obtains the vaiue 139-5 days 
for the half-change period, the radioactive constant, A, being 
4:96 x 10-3 (day)1. The best results were obtained with polonium 
on glass, with or without a screen. The examination of radioactive 


material deposited on metallic surfaces is not recommended. 
E. E. T. 


The Collision Area of Molecules of the Rare Gases towards 
Slow Electrons. Cari RAMSAUER (Jahrb. Radioaktiv. Elektronik, 
1923, 19, 345—354)—Measurements of the collision areas of 
molecules of the rare gases have shown that these gases behave 
in a very different manner from hydrogen and nitrogen. As the 
velocity of the electron falls, the area of nitrogen and hydrogen 
molecules increases to a constant value which does not differ 
widely from that deduced from the kinetic theory. On the 
other hand, the collision area of the molecules of the rare gases 
at first increases to a maximum and then decreases rapidly as 
the velocity of the electron decreases. For argon, krypton, and 
xenon, the collision area at the maximum is four or five times, 
and at 0-75 V is one-seventh of that derived from the kinetic 
theory. These gases are practically transparent to slow-moving 
electrons. These results are at variance with the electricity laws, 
which require that the collision area should approach infinity as 
the electron velocity approaches zero. W. E. G. 


Dielectric Constants of Colloidal Solutions. IV. J. ErRera 
(Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 373—376; cf. A., 1922, ii, 694; this vol., 
ii, 225).—A continuation of previous work. The dependence of 
the dielectric constant of vanadium pentoxide sols on the potential 
difference with different wave-lengths has been investigated and 
it is shown that the dielectric constant increases with increasing 
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potential. The dependence of the dielectric constant of vanadium 
pentoxide sols on the frequency of the alternating current is 
expressed generally by a curve which is made up of four sections, 
a concave slowly rising section, a rapidly rising straight line, a 
saturation section, and a slowly rising section. The experimental 
results have been briefly discussed in connexion with the dipole 
theory. J. F. 


Calibration of Cells for Conductivity Measurements. II. 
Intercomparison of Cell Constants. Hrnry C. PARKER (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1366—1379; cf. this vol., ii, 6).— 
A new method is described for the intercomparison of cell constants 
over a large range of concentration and the results of several series 
of such comparisons are given. The range of concentrations 
through which the intercomparisons were made is twenty-five 
times as great as that used previously. The effect of platinising 
and the disposition of the electrodes on a cell constant is shown 
by the intercomparison curves. It is indicated that there is a 
gradual transition in the shape of the curve as the electrodes are 
placed farther apart, the farthest apart giving a curve showing 
the most nearly constant value. None of the electrodes compared 
give what may be considered as a fixed value for the derived cell 
constant. A new effect, similar in some respects to polarisation, 
is found to occur at high dilutions with all types of cells used in the 
present work. This effect is shown to amount to at least 0-33% 
at moderate concentrations, in the case of one type of electrode 
which has been used in many accurate conductivity measurements. 
Correction of the existing conductivity data for this effect would 
tend to increase the values of the equivalent conductivity at the 
higher dilutions. The limiting values would probably be affected 
to a considerable extent, the values of the calculated degree of 
ionisation being reduced in like proportion. A theory to account 
for this effect, at high dilutions, is put forward, which assumes 
the presence of an adsorbed layer in contact with the electrodes. 
The correction for the resistance of this layer is assumed to be 
positive or negative, according to whether the adsorbed layer 
contains an excess or a deficiency of the conducting material. 


J. F. S. 


Membrane Potentials in the Donnan Equilibrium. Davip 
I. Hrroncock (J. Gen. Physiol., 1923, 5, 661—663).—It is pointed 
out that although Loeb’s views on the réle of Donnan’s theory 
in regulating the properties of proteins necessarily leads to results 
in agreement with the second law of thermodynamics, his work 
constitutes a distinct advance. Hill, in his criticism (this vol., 
ii, 221), has offered no other explanation of the facts. W. O. K. 


Phenomenon of Electrical Supertension. III. A. Smrrs 
(Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1923, 26, 259—265; cf. 
A., 1919, ii, 91, 387).—A theoretical paper in which the electrical 
supertension of a palladium or platinum electrode is considered 
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when the metal is functioning as a cathode. The equilibria are 
considered on the basis of the theory of allotropy. J. F.S. 


Metallised Electrodes from Porous Clay and the Simplest 
Form of the Acid—Alkali Cell. K.A.Hormann (Ber., 1923, 56, 
[B], 1456—1463).—The behaviour of electrodes made of tubes of 
porous clay impregnated with platinum, palladium, or iridium has 
been examined. The electrodes are moistened with 2N-sodium 
hydroxide solution or 2N-sulphuric acid and partly immersed in 
sulphuric acid or sodium hydroxide solution, their upper portions 
being surrounded by hydrogen or hydrogen and oxygen, respectively. 
It is found that such electrodes when placed in the oppositely 
active electrolyte or in a neutral salt solution render the surrounding 
gas as active as if they were not immersed in the electrolyte but in 
the moistening acid or alkali. It follows, therefore, that the elec- 
trically active layer must lie at the zone of contact of the gas and 
the moistening acid or alkali, that is, at the surface of the tube 
above the liquid. Peculiar properties of the impregnated electrodes 
are (i) the unexpected stability of the sulphuric acid used in moisten- 
ing the tubes towards the neutralising action of the sodium hydroxide 
with which the lower end is surrounded, (ii) the much smaller 
but still considerable stability of sodium hydroxide towards sul- 
phuric acid under similar conditions, (iii) the increase in potential 
after the current has been allowed to flow, and (iv) the slower attain- 
ment of the highest potential by electrodes moistened with sulphuric 
acid than by those wetted with sodium hydroxide. A probable 
explanation of these peculiarities is found in the protective action 
of the layer of neutral salt produced within the tube. H. W. 


Intermittent Current Electrolysis. I. The Influence of 
Intermittent Current on Overvoltage. SAMUEL GLASSTONE 
(T., 1923, 423, 1745—1750). 


Electrolytic Conduction : Sequel to an Attempt (1886) to 
Apply a Theory of Residual Affinity. Henry E. Armstrone 
(Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 619—621).—The theory of residual 
affinity advanced by the author in explanation of the phenomena 
of electrolytic conduction (ibid., 1886, 40, 268) is illustrated more 
especially by reference to the work of Tubandt (A., 1921, ii, 426) 
on the electrical conducting properties of the heated solid halides 
of silver and lead. In the case of silver iodide, the primarily active 
unjt is AgI, whilst in lead chloride the active unit is PbCl,. By 
assuming one or more of these primary units to be distributed at 
each electrode and that a circuit is formed by these molecules 
being coupled with complex molecules which differ in structure 
in the two cases, the author shows how, in the case of silver iodide, 
silver is deposited at one electrode and withdrawn from the other, 
while in the lead halides, the halogen is abandoned to the one 
electrode and taken from the other, results which agree with those 
obtained by Tubandt. A similar interpretation may equally be 
applied to the proces¢ of electrolysis of aqueous solutions (this 
vol., ii, 542). J.8.G. T. 
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A New Method to Determine the Hydration of Ions. The 
Hydration of the Lithium-ion. G. BaBarovsKY (Rec. trav, 
chim., 1923, 42, 533—534; cf. this vol., ii, 288)—Corrects some 
arithmetical errors in the preceding paper. F. A. M. 


Ionisation of Alcohols. Roagrer J. Wiiams and R. W. 
TRUESDAIL (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1928, 45, 1348—1353).—An 
attempt to determine the nature and the extent of the ionisation 
of ethyl alcohol has been made by investigation of the point of 
equilibrium of the reaction EtOH-+-NaOH == H,0+EtONa. 
The method of determining the amount of water formed consisted 
in shaking a known amount of the mixture with a known weight 
of granules of calcium carbide for a definite length of time so that 
only about 4% of the water was used up. The calcium in suspension 
as hydroxide was determined nephelometrically and by comparison 
of this with the values obtained by the action of calcium carbide 
on samples of alcohol containing known amounts of water the 
amount of water actually present in the reaction mixture was 
ascertained. The results for the degree of ionisation into hydrogen- 
and ethoxide-ions are, from the nature of the method, too high, 
but, despite this, they appear to confirm the much more accurate 
value found by Danner and Hildebrand (this vol., ii, 166, 117). 
Assuming that esterification is a neutralisation reaction, the degree 
of ionisation of alcohol into ethyl- and hydroxyl-ions is shown by 
calculation to be zero. The reaction of methyl alcohol with mag- 
nesium nitride, calcium hydride, and calcium carbide, respectively, 
has been investigated, and it is shown that in each case the alcohol 
reacts as a weak acid, and that there is no evidence to indicate that 
it ionises in any other way than as a weak acid, namely, CH,-OH — 
CH,°O’+-H*. With magnesium nitride, the reaction is 6CH, -OH+ 
Mg, Ne —> 3Mg(O-°CH,),+-2NHs,, with calcium hydride, CH, -OH+- 
CaH. (CH, *O),Ca-- H,,and with calcium carbide 2CH, -OH+CaC,= 
Ca(O-CH,) +-CyHo. J. F.S. 


Atomic Heats of Cadmium and Tin at Low Temperatures. 
Wort H. Ropesvusu (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1413—1416). 
—The atomic heats of cadmium and tin have been measured by 
the same method as was employed by Eastman and Rodebush for 
similar determinations of the alkali metals (A., 1918, ii, 149). The 
apparatus was of the same kind, but constructed of metal. The 
present measurements extend over the range 70—100° K. and are 
sufficiently accurate for use in fixing the curves for the metals 
over the temperature range 0—298°K. The following values for 
C, are recorded : cadmium, 69°66°, 4°67; 72°40°, 4°74; 77°56°, 4°88; 
80: 09°, 4°96; 85°06°, 5°04; 87°70°, 5°11; 89°91°, 5°15; 94°70°, 5°23; 
97:08°, 5°26; 99° 37°, 5:31; 298°, 6-25; tin, 69° 93°, 4:57; 72°39°, 
4°64 ; TTT1°, 4°83 ; 84:00°, 4°98 ; 88-90°, 5-07; 93°56°, 517; 96:21°, 
5°26; 101°00°, 5°34; 298°, 6°50. J. F.S. 


Chemical Constants of Diatomic Molecules. R. R. 8S. Cox 
(Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc., 1923, 21, 541—551).—A theoretical dis- 
cussion ‘in which it appears that no certain conclusion as to the 
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chemical constants of diatomic molecules can at present be drawn. 
It seems quite possible that the discordance between the value 
found and the theoretical value may have a theoretical basis; 
but this cannot be asserted until further experimental data are 
available. Accurate and numerous measurements of p and Kp, 
further information as to the specific heat of the vapour and solid 
at low temperatures, and measurements of the band spectra are 
necessary before much further progress can be made. J. F. 8. 


Heat Capacities and Entropies of Diatomic and Polyatomic 
Gases. H.C. Urnny (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1445—1455). 
—A theoretical paper in which the entropy constant for diatomic 
gases having no vibrational energy is evaluated. The entropy 
of hydrogen (29°25), nitrogen (45°59), hydrogen fluoride (39°84), 
hydrogen chloride (42°95), hydrogen bromide (45°79), carbon 
monoxide (45°6), and nitric oxide (45°3) have been calculated from 
equations deduced in the paper and the values given in brackets 
found for 25°. These values have been compared, wherever possible, 
with experimental entropy determinations, and in most cases an 
exceptionally good agreement has been found. The moments of 
inertia of oxygen (41x10), hydrogen iodide (4x10), and 
chlorine (109x10~) have been calculated from their observed 
entropies, and attention is directed to the probability that oxygen 
and possibly nitric oxide do not follow the equation deduced. The 
values for the moment of inertia at 25° are given in brackets. The 
entropy equation for diatomic gases which possess vibrational heat 
capacity is discussed. The constant for the entropy equation of 
gases the molecules of which have tetrahedral symmetry has been 
obtained and the dimensions of the methane molecule are calculated. 
Using this equation, S=R log, T?/?M4/?V—11°39+3/2R log, T+ 
R log, J+99°14, and inserting the value J=2°232x10™ gives the 
entropy of methane as 34:25. J. F.S. 


The Properties of Saturated Fluids in the Region of the 
Critical Point. J. E. Verscuarrext (J. Phys. Radium, 1923, 4, 
158—169).—Assuming that the conditions of continuity are satisfied 
at the critical point, the characteristic equation of a saturated 
fluid in this region is deduced by expanding p, the pressure, in a 
series of ascending powers of v—-v, and of 7'—T',, v, and 7’, being, 
respectively, the critical volume and critical temperature of the 
fluid. The values of the constants in the expansion are determined 
by applying thermodynamic principles. The v,7' saturation curve 
is, on these assumptions, shown to approximate to a parabola of 
the second degree in the region of the critical point. The author 
considers that experimental evidence is in accord with the existence 
of an analytical discontinuity at the critical point in the case of 
the critical isothermal, and shows that, under these conditions, the 
saturation v7’ curve consists of two branches, similarly directed, 
of a parabola of the third degree. Moreover, it is considered that 
the existence of the analytical discontinuity referred to is not in 
discord with the physical continuity of the liquid and gaseous 
states. J.8. G. T. 
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The Thermodynamics of the Formation of Mixed Crystals, 
K. F. Herzreitp (Z. Physik, 1923, 16, 84—99).—The formula 
deduced by Grimm and Herzfeld for the heat of formation of 
mixed crystals (ibid., 77) from consideration of the energy associated 
with the respective crystal lattices, is applied to obtain thermo. 
dynamic formule relating more especially to the entropy, miscibility, 
and the critical temperature of separation into components, in the 
case of mixed crystals. Reference is also made to the absorption 
of salts by crystals at low temperatures, and the precipitation of 
mixed crystals from solutions. The theoretical results are compared 
with experimental results in the cases of the pairs of salts, KCl,NaCl; 
KF,RbF; and KBr,KT. J.8.G. T. 


Cryoscopic Investigations of some Solutions in Bromine. 
Wiapimig Finxetstern (Z. physikal. Chem, 1923, 105, 10—26).— 
The cryoscopic constant for highly purified bromine has been 
determined by measuring the depression of the freezing point of 
bromine brought about by dissolving carbon tetrachloride in it. 
Assuming that carbon tetrachloride is unimolecular and has the 
molecular weight 153°84, the cryoscopic constant is found to be 
83°12. The value obtained from van’t Hoff’s formula, using 
16°185 as the latent heat of fusion of bromine and —7‘32° as the 
freezing point, is 86°35. The depression of the freezing point of 
bromine brought about by arsenic tribromide, sulphur monobromide, 
aluminium tribromide, and tribromoacetic acid has been determined 
for several concentrations in each case. The results show that 
the substances arsenic tribromide, sulphur monobromide, and carbon 
tetrachloride, which do not conduct an electric current in bromine 
solution, have molecular weights strictly the same as the theoretical 
values, whilst aluminium tribromide and tribromoacetic acid which 
do conduct an electric current in bromine solution have molecular 
weights twice as large as the theoretical value, and the polymerisation 
constant in these cases is the same for all concentrations. Further 
determinations were carried out with phosphorus pentabromide, 
acetamide, and antimony tribromide; all these substances are con- 
ductors of electricity when dissolved in bromine, and in consequence 
of solvation and polymerisation they form complexes which increase 
in complexity with increasing concentration. In the case of acet- 
amide, the curve between molecular weight and concentration 
shows a definite maximum which lies at about 2%, and it is at this 
point it is suggested that the maximum complexity lies, or at 
least the influence of dissociation is equal to that of complex 
formation, and at higher concentration than 2% the dissociation 
is increasingly greater than the complex formation. The electrical 
conductivity of the solutions examined is closely connected with 
the formation of complicated complex molecules. J. F. S. 


The Investigation of Double Salts in Solution by Ebullio- 
scopic Methods. F. Bourton and E, Rovyrr (Compt. rend., 
1923, 176, 1708—1710).—A mathematical investigation of the law 
of mixtures as applied to the investigation of double salts in solution 
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by the method of continuous variations when applied to ebullioscopic 
measurements (this vol., ii, 57). G. F. M. 


A Method for the Determination of Molecular Weights in 
Aqueous Solution. Kasi JaBiozyNsxi (I*” Zjazd Chemikow 
Polskich, 1923, 19).—A method for the determination of molecular 
weights in aqueous solution is described, depending on the difference 
in the rates of evaporation of a given solution and of water under 
parallel conditions. R. T. 


Sublimation of Plant and Animal Products. ARNo 
VIEHAENER (J. Assoc. Off. Afric. Chem., 1923, 6, 473—481).— 
Apparatus is described for the ready sublimation of large or small 
quantities of material. Observations of crystalline form, melting 


and subliming points, etc., may be made directly with the micro- 
scope. A. G. P. 


The Principle of a General Method of Determining the 
Calorific Capacity of Solids and Liquids. Application to 
the Determination of the Water Value of Calorimetric Bombs. 
CHARLES MourzEv, CHARLES DUFRAISSE, and Pu, LANDRIEU (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 176, 1513—-1515).—The essential feature of the method 
is the use of two separate resistances, identical in design, material, 
and electrical value, which are placed in two similar calorimeters. 
The resistances are set up in series and connected with a source of 
current. In one calorimeter the solid is placed in a known mass 
of distilled water; in the other there is a weighed amount of water. 
A thermometer is placed in each calorimeter, these two thermometers 
being standardised against each other. The method eliminates 
errors due to inaccuracy of the thermometer and obviates the use 
of the mechanical equivalent of heat as a factor in calculation. 
Moreover, no electrical measurements are necessary while the 
current is passing. Experiments with this form of apparatus are 
in progress. H. J. E. 


The Heat of Formation of Solid Solutions. G. Brunt (Bull. 
Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 696—697)—The author criticises 
Landrieu’s results (A., 1922, i, 808), and especially his conclusion 
that solid solutions are differentiated from mixed crystals by the 
exceedingly small heats of formation of the latter. Previously 
published evidence is adduced in support of the present author’s 
contention (cf. following abstract). H. H. 


[The Heat of Formation of Solid Solutions.] Px. LanpRiI£v 
(Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 697—-699).—A reply to Bruni (cf. 
preceding abstract). The author maintains his previous contention 
and asserts that his critic has fallen into error by quoting thermal 
data obtained at temperatures at which the crystals studied are 
unstable. H. H 


The Heats of Formation of Quinonoid Structures. ZorJa 
BLaszkowskKa (I*¥ Zjazd Chemikéw Polskich, 1923, 27—28).—The 
reactions of the formation of quinonechloroimine from p-amino- 
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phenol, and of quinonedichlorodi-imine from p-phenylenediamine are 
investigated thermochemically. From these and other results, it 
is concluded that the heat of formation of the quinonoid structure 
is greater for naphthalene than for benzene compounds, and less 
for diphenyl derivatives. The introduction into the nucleus of 
positive groups increases the heat effect. R. T. 


Thermochemical Researches on the Diazotisation of 
Aminophenols. Zorya Biaszkowska ([% Zjazd Chemikdw 
Polskich, 1923, 28—29).—The heat effects of the action on picramic 
acid and p-aminophenol of excess of hydrochloric acid, excess of 
sodium hydroxide, of diazotisation, and of sodium hydroxide on 
the product of the latter, and of the formation of the compound 
with §-naphthol are measured. These results show that the 
reactions of picramic acid, and in particular that of diazotisation, 
take a course different from that with the majority of amines, 
probably a quinonediazide being produced. p-Aminophenol, on 
the other hand, behaves normally. R. T. 


Heat of Solution of Thallium in Dilute Thallium Amalgams. 
THEODORE W. RicHarps and CHaRLEs P. SmytuH (J. Amer. Chem, 
Soc., 1923, 45, 1455—1460).—The heat of solution of thallium in 
thallium amalgams of 0°0—11:17% thallium has been determined 
by the adiabatic method. The following values of the heat of 
solution in joules at 20° of 1 g.-atom of thallium in amalgams of the 
composition stated are recorded: 0°92%, 2706; 2°49%, 2265; 
3°81%, 1917; 521%, 1590; 689%, 1075; 8°76%, 486; 10°43%, 
45; 11°81%, —234. These values are compared with those 
obtained by Richards and Daniels for concentrated amalgams, 
and found to be consistent with them (A., 1920, ii, 34). A short 
extrapolation of the composition-heat of solution curve above 
0°92% gives a value for the heat of solution of thallium in an infinite 
quantity of mercury of 2970 joules, a value which is in fair agree- 
ment with 3220 joules, the value obtained by Lewis and Randall 
(A., 1921, ii, 241) by calculation from the H.M.F. measurements 
of Richards and Daniels (loc. cit.) of thallium amalgam Ts 
cells. J. F.S. 


Calorimetry of High Explosives. (Sir) R. Roperrson and 
W. E. Garner (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 539—555).—A form 
of calorimetric bomb designed for measuring the heat developed and 
the volume of the gases produced by the detonation of high explosives 
under standardised conditions is described. The charge of explosive 
was compressed to a uniform density throughout and the explosion 
was initiated by a standard impulse from a fulminating explosive. 
The following values were found for the heats of detonation of the 
respective high explosives: trinitrophenol, 916; trinitrotoluene, 
926; and amatol, 80/20 (i.e., 80 parts of ammonium nitrate to 20 
parts of T.N.T.), 992 cals. per g., the water in each case being 
considered as gaseous. The corresponding mean values of the 
total volumes of gases evolved per g. of explosive were: 727, 711, 
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and 907 c.c., the values differing slightly according as the explosion 
was initiated by fulminate or azide. In the case of an explosive, 
eg., amatol, the composition of which permits of complete combus- 
tion, the heat of detonation and volume of gases evolved agree with 


| those deduced theoretically. The products of detonation of high 


explosives in a vacuum include carbon dioxide and monoxide, water, 
methane, acetylene, ammonia, hydrogen cyanide, carbon, and a 
trace of nitric peroxide. When the explosion is incomplete, larger 
volumes of nitric oxide are produced and the composition of the 
products is very different from that of a normal detonation. The 
following factors, amongst others, influence the nature of the pro- 
ducts: density of loading in the container and bomb, completeness 
of detonation, and purity of explosive, nature of the initiator, and 
degree of tamping of the explosive. Consideration of the gaseous 
reactions occurring during cooling of the gases produced indicate 
that the formation of carbon is accompanied by an increase in 
the heat of detonation, and a decrease in the volume of gases 
liberated. Conditions determining the pressure and rate of cooling 
of the gases evolved also affect the heat and gases of explosion. 
The greater the density of loading and tamping of the explosive, the 
higher the pressure and the greater the deposition of carbon during 
the cooling process, the heat of detonation being increased and the 
volume of gases liberated being decreased thereby. 


J. 8.4. T. 


Piezo-chemical Studies. XIX. Experimental Determi- 
nation of the Fictitious Volume Change in Solution Equilibria. 
Ernst CoHEN and A. L. Ta. MoESVELD (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 
105, 145—154; cf. A., 1920, ii, 621)—-Four methods are described 
for the experimental determination of the fictitious volume change 
in solution equilibria. Two methods are volumetric and two 
electrical; one method of each kind has been previously described 
(loc. cit.), but the two remaining methods are new. All four 
methods have been tested experimentally, and the results are 


recorded and the methods shown to be generally applicable. 
J. F. 8S. 


Piezo-chemical Studies. XX. Experimental Proof of 
Braun’s Law by an Electrical Method. II. Ernst CouHEn, 
Fusao Isuikawa, and A. L. TH. Morsvetp (Z. physikal. Chem., 
1923, 105, 155—172).—Braun’s law can be expressed in the form 
(dc/dar)p : (dc/dT), ——TAv/Q, where 7 is the absolute experi- 
mental temperature, (dc/dz)y is the pressure coefficient of the 
solubility at constant temperature, (dc/d7'), is the temperature 
coefficient of the solubility at constant pressure, Av is the fictitious 
volume change which accompanies the solution of 1 g.-mol. of 
a substance in an infinitely large volume of solvent at 1 atm. 
pressure and 7"°, and Q is the fictitious heat of solution. The 
four quantities have been determined experimentally for thallous 
sulphate, dc/d7’ by direct solubility determinations, dc/dr also 
directly, and Av and Q from #.M.F. measurements. The following 
values are recorded: dc/d7T’=0°1387 g./degree, dc/dr=0°003377 
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g./atm., Av=—0°0492 c.c./g., Q=14°75 cal./g., whilst the value 
of Q calculated from the above equation is 14°82 cal./g. This 
indicates that Braun’s law is true within the limits of experimental 
error. 


Atomic Volumes and Solubility. Rosrrr Fuiarr (Helv, 
Chim. Acta, 1923, 6, 698—707).—A formula was given by Bodlander 
(A., 1898, ii, 554) for calculating the solubility of a salt in water 
from its free energy of formation and the normal potentials of 
the ions. As for most salts the free energy is unknown, the heat 
of formation Q can be used and Bodlander’s equation can be written 
Q=L,+nRT |/mF . log 1/C+Q,+H#,, where £, and EH, are the 
normal potentials of kation and anion, n is the number of ions, 
m the number of valencies broken during electrolysis, F is Faraday’s 
constant, and Q, is the heat of formation of the free anion when 
this is a complex such as SO,. In the case of sulphates, for in- 
stance, Q, and H, are unknown, but their sum is a constant for 
@ Series of sulphates and can be calculated from the solubility C 
of a single sulphate. The quantity so determined has been used 
for calculating the solubilities of a number of sparingly soluble 
sulphates from a knowledge of Q and £,. 

According to the theory of Born (A., 1919, ii, 214) and of Fajans 
(Naturwiss., 1921, 9, 729), the solubility of a salt depends on the 
difference between the sum of the heats of hydration of the ions, 
Q:+@Q,, and the lattice energy of the crystal, Qj. The low 
solubility of the alkaline-earth sulphates and of the perchlorates 
is to be attributed to the high value of the lattice energy in this 
isomorphous series rather than to low heats of hydration of the 
ions. This theory also accounts for the low solubility of lead 
sulphate, which has a similar crystalline.form. The heats of 
hydration of the ions and the lattice energy are functions of the 
atomic volume. The values of Q, and Q, decrease with increasing 
atomic volume, and Q,, attains a maximum depending on the 
atomic volumes of the two ions. It follows that the solubility 
in an isomorphous series may attain a minimum value. Thus, 
whilst barium sulphate is less soluble than strontium sulphate, 
it is also less soluble than barium selenate. In the alkali perchlorate 
series, rubidium perchlorate has the minimum solubility. The 
low solubility of lead sulphide and lead chloride compared with 
the sulphides and chlorides of the alkaline-earth metals is attributed 
to the two additional electrons in the outer shell of the lead atom 
which increase the lattice energy and are the cause of the high 
electrical conductivity of these compounds. E. H. R. 


Viscosity of Saturated Solutions, and Solvation. 
KonsTanty HrynakowskI (I*” Zjazd Chemikéw Polskich, 1923, 
16—17).—The viscosity of saturated solutions of various sodium 
and potassium salts is measured, and the degree of hydration of 
the solutes hence estimated. All sodium salts examined exhibit 
solvatation, the maximum being obtained for disodium hydrogen 
phosphate, and the minimum for sodium chloride. Potassium 
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chloride, bromide, sulphate, and chlorate do not exhibit solvation, 
which occurs to a small extent in solutions of the iodide and nitrate, 
and to a marked extent in solutions of potassium hydrogen sulphate, 
hydrogen carbonate, and dihydrogen phosphate. R. T. 


The Structure of Thin Films. IV. Benzene Derivatives. 
A Condition of Stability in Unimolecular Films. N. K.Apam 
(Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 676—686).—Unimolecular films 
of substances, ¢.g., p-hexadecylphenol, p-octadecylphenol, and 
hexadecylaniline, containing one long chain and one polar group 
in the para-position, orient on the surface of water like fatty acids, 
the phenol group forming the head of the molecule in contact 
with the water. Measurements of the cross section of the head 
(cf. A., 1922, ii, 687) agreed with the corresponding values of the 
cross section of the nuclei of aromatic compounds deduced from 
Bragg’s crystal measurements (A., 1922, ii, 128). The films show 
the usual phenomena of expansion to a two-dimensional vapour. 
Compounds such as cetyl palmitate, palmitanilide, etc., containing 
one polar group between two chains, or one chain and a ring, do 
not adhere to a water surface well enough to give measurable 
films, although in the expanded state such films are often more 
stable. The para-sulphonic acids of hexadecyl and octadecyl 
benzene give soap-like solutions in water. J. 8. G. T. 


The Structure of Thin Films. V. N. K. Apam (Proc. Roy. 
Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 687—695).—-In continuation of previous work 
(A., 1922, ii, 687), the author has investigated the structure of 
thin films of certain «-bromo-acids and esters, ethyl isooleate, the 
esters, amides, and nitriles of saturated acids, carbamide deriv- 
atives, and aldoximes. The results confirm the theory developed 
in the previous papers. Bromine in the «-position in the bromo- 
acids and esters increases the cross-section of the molecules in 
the films. ‘The bromine atom increases the solubility of films of 
the higher fatty acids, and lowers the temperature of change from 
condensed to expanded films, but does not appreciably affect 
the properties of the expanded films. The double linking in the 
«8-position relative to the CO,Et group increases the cross-section 
of the molecule in the films, as in isooleic acid. The transition 
between two forms of condensed film, as in the case of the sub- 
stituted carbamides, is analogous to that between two polymorphs 
or allotropic modifications of solid substances. J. .8,.G.. Ms 


Calculation of [Recent] Adsorption [Data]. L. BERf&NyI 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 105, 55—72).—In a recent paper (A., 
1920, ii, 591) the author submitted Polanyi’s theory of adsorption 
(A., 1916, ii, 474) to a critical test, using the experimental data 
then available. The present paper is a continuation of this work 
on the recently published results of Patrick and McGavack on 
the adsorption of sulphur dioxide by silicic acid gels (A., 1920, 
ii, 417), Davidheiser and Patrick on the adsorption of ammonia 
by silicic acid gels (A., 1922, ii, 262), and Berl and Andress on the 
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adsorption of a number of vapours (methy] alcohol, ether, acetone, 
benzene, ethyl alcohol, and carbon tetrachloride) by activated 
charcoal (Z. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 369, 377). The calculations 
show that Polanyi’s theory is fully confirmed... J. F.S. 


Two Types of Adsorption. Himary Lacus ([* Zjau 
Chemikéw Polskich, 1923, 30—31; cf. A., 1916, ii, 225)—Only 
substances of a similar electrical charge are able mutually to dis. 


place each other on the surface of an adsorptive substance. 
R. T. 


The Reciprocal Displacement of Substances Adsorbed by 
Precipitates. ANDRE CHARRIOU (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 
1890—1891; cf. this vol., ii, 261).—If precipitated aluminium 
hydroxide containing adsorbed chromic acid is washed with a 
5% solution of a salt of a monobasic acid (chloride, bromide, 
iodide, nitrate, or acetate), no chromic acid is removed, and no 
other substance adsorbed. With salts of a polybasic acid (carbon- 
ate, sulphate, sulphide, oxalate, tartrate, citrate, phosphate, or 
arsenate), interchange occurs between adsorbed chromic and 
polybasic acids. 

Sulphuric acid, adsorbed by aluminium hydroxide, is completely 
displaced by polybasic, but not by monobasic acids. Phosphoric 
acid, similarly adsorbed, is not displaced by carbonic or chromic 
acid. ‘These two acids are mutually displaceable from adsorption 
on aluminium hydroxide, that acid being displaced which is at the 
smaller concentration. This (equilibrium) effect is probably 
obtainable with any two acids of similar basicity. 

When arsenious sulphide is precipitated by means of hydrogen 
sulphide in presence of a barium salt, it contains adsorbed barium. 
When the precipitate is washed with a solution of sodium or potass- 
ium chloride, no displacement of barium occurs, whilst with solutions 
of aluminium, ferric, or chromic chloride, interchange of barium 
and tervalent metal takes place. K. E. T. 


Isotherms of Adsorption of Salts by Manganese Dioxide. 
Max GELOso (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1884—1887; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 589)—When ammonium persulphate is added to a solution of 
manganese sulphate containing copper or nickel salts, the resulting 
precipitate of manganese dioxide adsorbs these metals. Freshly 
precipitated manganese dioxide also adsorbs iron from solution. 
If y=the millimolecular concentration of adsorbed material per 
milligram-molecule of total solid phase, and C=the concentration in 
milligram-molecules of salt remaining in solution, then y=KC", 
where m is less than unity; m is independent of the nature 
of the adsorbed substance and of the adsorbent. K varies with 
these, being a specific coefficient of the adsorbed ana as » 


A New Explanation of Diffusion. III. Influence of Gravity 
on Diffusion. ALExanpR SommeER-BatiK (Chem. Listy, 1923, 
17, 79—81).—Solutions of N’/10-sulphuric acid are placed in one 
limb of a Y-tube the other limb of which contains water, the liquids 
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being separated by mercury contained in the lower limb. The 
mercury is then gradually withdrawn, so that the liquids are free 
to diffuse into each other. After the lapse of different periods of 
time, the liquids are again separated, and layers of the solutions 
withdrawn at regular intervals in the limbs, by means of exits 
provided for the purpose, and the concentration of the acid is 
measured. Similar measurements are made for solutions of barium 


chloride. i Es 


A New Explanation of Diffusion. IV. ALEXANDR SOMMER- 
BateEK (Chem. Listy, 1923, 17, 115—-118).—The influence of the 
surface on contact on the diffusion of liquids is measured by allowing 
water and N/10-sulphuric acid contained in the limbs of U-tubes 
of different diameters to interdiffuse at constant temperature for 
given periods of time. Layers of solution at different heights 
from the bottom of the U-tube are then siphoned off, and their 
concentration and density measured. The results obtained show 
that the rate of diffusion is proportional to the diameter of the 
tube. Certain irregularities observed in the fall of concentration 
of layers of solution in the sulphuric acid limb are explained as 
bing due to the diffusion of water proceeding in waves, which 
are reflected from the meniscus and may in time produce points 
of interference or amplification in the column, where the con- 
centration is considerably different from that of the layers imme- 
diately above and below. 


Dialysis of Small Volumes of Liquid. The Lily-pad 
Dialyser. R.W. Woop (J. Physical Chem., 1923, 27, 565—566).— 
A method is described whereby quantities of solutions as small as 
asingle drop of liquid may be dialysed. ‘The dialyser is prepared 
as follows. A small circular plate of glass is fastened horizontally 
to a turn-table which is capable of rapid rotation, a few drops 
of collodion, considerably thinned by ether, are placed in the 
niddle of the plate, and the plate is set in slow rotation. A small 
amel-hair brush is brought into contact with the edge of the 
wllodion pool, and the brush moved slowly away from the centre, 
the velocity of rotation being immediately increased, and as soon 
as the collodion is drawn into a perfect disk the brush is lifted. 
If properly carried out, the whole operation should be complete 
ina few seconds, and a very thin disk of collodion with a thick 
tim produced. After drying the film for a few moments, a few 
drops of water are placed on the plate and brought in contact 
with the edge of the disk which separates the membrane from the 
plate. The plate is then lowered at an angle of 45° into a bowl 
of water, when the membrane floats off with a perfectly dry upper 
wrface. The solution to be dialysed is added drop by drop to 
form a globule in the centre of the membrane. A disk 4 cm. in 
diam. will support 2 c.c. of liquid. If the liquid passing through 
the dialyser is required, the membrane can be floated off in a deep 
watch glass and most of the water afterwards pipetted away. If 
the collodion is diluted with ether as above, the dialysis is slow, 
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but if it is diluted with a mixture of ether and alcohol it is much 
more rapid. J. F.S. 


The Origin of Osmotic Effects. IV. Hydronodynamic 
Change in Aqueous Solutions. Hrnry E. Armstrone (Proc, 
Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 610—618; and Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 
1892—-1894).—The author summarises evidence and arguments 
previously advanced regarding the nature of the processes involved 
in the dissolution of “ salts ” in water, and advocating an electro. 
lytic explanation of chemical change, and a chemical explanation 
of electrolysis. ‘‘ Water” is regarded as a complex saturated 
with the “gas”’ hydrone, OH,, which is the sole potentially 
‘active’ constituent, and becomes active only under conditions 
which suffice to determine electrolytic change. Ideally pure 
water would be inert. Electrolysis and chemical change are in- 
separable reciprocal effects, and change takes place only in a 
system of three components, such as is known to constitute a 
voltaic couple. The vapour pressure of water or of a solution 
is the measure of free hydrone molecules present in the liquid. 
The diminution of pressure when a substance is dissolved in water 
is a proof that the molecules of hydrone are concerned in the change 
and are thereby diminished in proportion. The solution acquires 
attractive properties, due to the presence of solute. The internal 
activity is increased whilst external activity is diminished. Non- 
electrolytes all have unit effect per molecular proportion; potential 
electrolytes have at least twice this effect in sufficiently dilute 
solutions. The effect produced may be ascribed to the interaction 
of molecules of the solute and of hydrone. From non-electrolytes, 
under the influence of conducting impurity, a simple hydrol, 
H-M:OH, is formed, only a single molecule of hydrone being 
“* distributed ’’ on the molecule of the solute, whatever its magni- 
tude. In the case of potential electrolytes, a reciprocal inter- 
change of the radicles of the salt and of hydrone is postulated. 
The solute is hydrolated and itself distributed on hydrone, the 


+-— 
salt RX thus giving rise initially to the reciprocal systems RX<Gu 
and H,0<}. As the concentration is reduced, the complex 
RX<S is, under the influence of hydrone, increasingly converted 
into hydronol, Fae Ultimately the solution contains the 


solute only as H,0<&, together with an equal number of mole- 


cules of hydronol. The solute then has maximum (bimolecular) 
effect. The “ distributed ” reciprocal complexes, including hydro- 
nol, are the electro-chemical agents in a solution. The negative 
radicle in such complexes has greater residual affinity than it has 
in the original simple molecules ; it is specially attractive of hydrone. 
Each complex attracts a single hydrone molecule, the molecules thus 
brought into the solution serving to restore the hydrone equilibrium. 
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The osmotic pressure of an aqueous solution is the hydraulic pressure 
exercised by the extra molecules of hydrone attracted into it by 
the distributed complexes, one by each complex, acting as though 
they were present in the gaseous state. Osmotic pressure is there- 
fore regarded as hydronodynamic in origin, the term expressing 
the general electrochemical and osmotic activity of water. 


J. 8. G. T. 


Investigation of Ferric Hydroxide Sol. I. A Case of 
Negative Osmosis. Jous. LinprmMann (Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 
376—383).—The osmosis of ferric hydroxide hydrosol has been 
investigated. It is shown that with increasing dilution there is a 
decreasing relationship between the osmotic pressure and the con- 
centration. This is explained by the assumption that the rate of 
rise of the liquid column is the resultant of the rate at which the 
liquid passes in and out of the osmotic cell. The velocity outward 
is increased by the addition of ferric chloride to the sol and under 
special conditions this can exceed the velocity of the solvent inward. 
This would naturally bring about a decrease in the level of the 
liquid column and so explain the decreasing relationship stated 
above. It is shown that the electrolyte content of a sol can be 
determinative of the osmotic pressure. J. F.S. 


Supersaturation. Roger G. Boussu (Compt. rend., 1923, 
177, 119—121; cf. this vol., ii, 144)—The effect, on the speed of 
crystallisation, of agitation of, and the presence of nuclei in, super- 
saturated solutions of potassium hydrogen tartrate and calcium 
sulphate has been studied. Powdered glass, and, to a less extent, 
powdered gas carbon, initiate and accelerate such crystallisations. 

E. E. T. 


Aqueous Solutions. ANnpRr& Kiine and ARNOLD LASSIEUR 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 109—111; cf. Armstrong, this vol., ii, 
542).—The authors consider that simple water molecules may 
possess one of two structures: H,:O or H-OH. For further details, 
the original paper should be consulted. KE. E. T. 


The Solubility Laws. ALBERT CoLson (Compt. rend., 1923, 
176, 1552—1555).—A critical discussion of views which have been 
put forward by Le Chatelier with respect to the application of the 
Clapeyron equation to solutions and to the substitution in that 
equation of dC/d7' for dp/dT', where C is the concentration and 
p the osmotic pressure. The author points out that, assuming the 
van’t Hoff relation p=L—27’, the solubility of sodium chloride 
should decrease with rise of temperature as-p, which is zero at 
263° Abs., should become negative with increase of 7’, L being 
constant. Moreover, the substitution of concentration for osmotic 
pressure ignores the existence of hydratesin solution. Mathematical 
Tteasons are also given. The case in which hydrated crystals dis- 
solve in their own water of crystallisation on rise of temperature is 
discussed. H. J. E. 
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The Distribution of the Solvent amongst the Dissolved 
Substances. ANTOINE DoroszEwskI (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, 
[iv], 33, 550—559).—A theoretical paper in which it is shown that 
the author’s theory of the distribution of the solvent amongst the 
dissolved substances in the ratio of the number of molecules of 
each substance present, gives a satisfactory quantitative and 
qualitative explanation of the variations of the specific rotatory 
power of an optically active substance such as sucrose in presence 
of a dissolved mineral salt such as sodium chloride, and very close 
agreement is shown between the observed and calculated values 
for the specific gravity and specific rotatory power of such mixed 
solutions. Other properties of mixed solutions, such as the electrical 
conductivity and refractive index, also find an explanation in 
terms of the theory. G. F. M. 


The Graphic Interpretation of the Law of Doroszewski. 
W. SwientostawskI (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 560—561).— 
A graphic method of expressing Doroszewski’s law (preceding 
abstract) is indicated, which facilitates the comparison of the 
observed and calculated values for any physical property of a 
mixed solution. The expression is obtained by marking off along 
the axis of abscisse the concentrations n,/n,+-n., and on two 
vertical lines traced from the points n,/n,-+-n,=0 and n,/n,+n.=1 
(that is to say, the points where the mixture contains 0% and 
100% of the substance A) the values Z,4 and Zz, representing the 
values of the physical property corresponding with the two solu- 
tions, that is, of a molecule of A and N mols. of solvent, and a mol. 
of B and N mols. of solvent. The straight line joining the two 
points expresses the change of the physical property in any mixture 
of the two solutions, the total number of dissolved molecules 
being supposed invariable. G. F. M. 


The Specific Heat of Mixtures of Aqueous Solutions of 
Sodium Chloride and Sucrose. (Mite) H. Braszkowska 
(Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 562—571).—The densities and 
specific heats of aqueous solutions of sodium chloride and sucrose, 
and mixtures of such solutions, of concentrations corresponding 
with 200, 100, 50, and 25 mols. of water per mol. of dissolved 
substance, were determined to an accuracy of +0°06%, and the 
full results are given in tabular form. A perfect agreement was 
established between the experimental values and those calculated 
according to Doroszewski’s law, according to which the solvent 
distributes itself among the dissolved substances proportionally 
to the number of g.-mols. present. Variations from the law did 
not exceed +0°12%. G. F. M. 


The Influence of a Third Substance on the Miscibility of 
Phenol and Water. A. Bouraric and (MLLE) Y. Nasort (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 176, 1618—1620).—An application to phenol—water 
mixtures of Timmermans’s generalisation (A., 1907, ii, 229) that the 
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miscibility curve of two liquids A and B in the presence of a third 
substance C' lies wholly outside the curve for the pure liquids, the 
reciprocal solubility of the two liquids being diminished. It was 
found that the variation produced by a known concentration of a 
third substance varies with temperature, increasing with rise of 
temperature for mixtures rich in phenol, and conversely. For a 
given temperature, the variation depends solely on the concentration 
of the third substance with respect to the phenol; in those cases 
in which the third substance is soluble in water, the variation is 
not so great. The experimental results obtained are qualitatively 
but not quantitatively in accordance with those obtained by Nernst 
(A., 1891, 1148). The substances used in the experiments were 


phenyl salicylate, azobenzene, anthraquinone, and naphthylamine. 
H. J. E. 


Form of a Crystal as a Function of Superficial Energy and 
of its Density. ConsTanTIN HrynaxkowskI (Bull. Soc. chim., 
1923, [iv], 33, 548—550).—A theoretical paper in which the relation- 
ship between crystal form and the density and superficial energy 
is mathematically developed from the theory of Gibbs and Curie 
on the conditions of equilibrium in solutions. G. F. M. 


Researches on the Relation between the Surface, Mass, and 
Volume of certain Crystals. K. Hrynakxowsxki (1% Zjazd 
Chemikéw Polskich, 1923, 14—15; cf. ibid., 14)—It is shown that 
before the expression dk/do .o+K=Flo.Mx—f(Mx/d)] can be 
applied to any crystal, it is necessary to obtain the value, P,, of 
the function f(M,x/d) . P,, which is the surface of the given crystal, 
must have as a minimum value that of a sphere of the same volume, 
Px, and the ratio P,/Px approaches more closely to unity as the 
symmetry of the crystal increases. For a number of crystalline 
substances this ratio ranges from 1°579 for copper sulphate to 1:307 
for sucrose. R. T. 


Coagulative Power of Series of Electrolytes. AGnzs 
IvANITZKAJA and LiprE Ortova (Koll. Chem. Bethefte, 1923, 18, 
1—39).—The coagulative power of series of electrolytes has been 
investigated in connexion with a large number of hydrosols, includ- 
ing the negative sols of mastic, arsenious sulphide, antimony 
trisulphide, sulphur, gold, platinum, Berlin-blue, manganese dioxide, 
ferric oxide, and silver bromide, and the positive hydrosols of 
ferric oxide, alumina, chromic oxide, and silver bromide. The 
results show that most series of anions with a constant kation are 
antivalent toward negative sols, but convalent toward positive sols. 
On the other hand, series of kations with a constant anion are 
convalent toward negative sols, but antivalent for positive sols. 
Some few sols, however, give quite irregular results with the series, 
so that no relationship can be found with the valency; these are 
to be regarded as exceptions, since they are few in number and 
occur chiefly in the metai sols or in non-typical sols such as sus- 
pensions. Similar experiments were carried out with a few suspen- 
sions, including negatively charged suspensions of carbon in solutions 
VOL. CXXIV. il. 20 
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of various alkali hydroxides and tannin, and positive suspensions 
of ignited alumina and ferric oxide in hydrochloric acid. In these 
cases, no fundamental difference was found between suspensions 
and true sols with respect to their coagulation by series of electro. 
lytes. The influence of the addition of methyl alcohol, acetone, 
glycerol, sodium protalbinate, dextrin, and gelatin in various con. 
centrations to negative suspensions of carbon in potassium hydr. , 
oxide, positive suspensions of ferric oxide in hydrochloric acid, 
and hydrosols of gold, platinum, mastic, and silver bromide, on the 
coagulation phenomena has been investigated. It is shown that 
the addition of a non-electrolyte to the dispersion medium of a 
colloidal system changes both the stability of the sol and the orienta- 
tion of the electrolyte series. The two changes, particularly in 
the case of anion series, appear to be closely connected. ‘Temper- 
ature has apparently no noticeable influence on the coagulation 
process. It appears generally that the phenomena of coagulation 
are not the result of any single factor, such as surface tension 
or dielectric constant, but of very complicated relationships between 
all the components of the colloidal system, such as the dispersed 
phase, the dispersion medium, and the coagulating electrolyte. 
Hence the coagulation series of the electrolytes for different colloidal 
systems are very different and characteristic. Only in the case 
of analogous sols are analogous electrolyte series obtained. This 
is made very clear in the present work, particularly in the series of 
ferrous-ions, iodate-ions, organic ions, and hydrogen-ions. 


J.F.S. 


Influence of the Concentration of Reacting Solutions on the 
Size of the Crystalline Particles of the Precipitates. P.P.von 
Wemarn (Koll. Chem. Beihefte, 1923, 18, 44—75).—A theoretical 
paper in which the author considers the criticisms made, in con- 
nexion with the crystallisation theory of colloids (A., 1909, ii, 132), 
by Freundlich (Kapillarchemie, 1922, 631), by Buchner and Kalff 
(A., 1920, ii, 232), and by Bancroft (1920, ii, 295). The author 
maintains his position, and shows that the criticism offered, so far 
as it attacks the fundamental principles of the theory, is based on 
a misunderstanding of the theory. J. F.S. 


Non-, Uni-, and Bi-variant Equilibria. XXIII. F. A. H. 
ScHREINEMAKERS (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1923, 26, 
283—296 ; cf. this vol., ii, 137).—A continuation of the mathematical 
treatment of equilibria of n components in n+1 phases when the 
quantity of one of the components is infinitesimally small. More 
particularly the influence of a new substance on a non-variant 
equilibrium is considered. J. F.S. 


The Distribution of Substances between the Gaseous and 
Liquid Phases, or between Two Liquid Phases. WoJcIECH 
SwIENTOSLAWSEI (I*Y Zjazd Chemikéw Polskich, 1923, 17—19).— 
A formula is deduced from Raoult’s law for the distribution of a 
substance between two liquid phases, or between a liquid and a 
gaseous phase, namely, c,/c,.1/v3n=K, where c, and c, are the 
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concentrations of the substance in the liquid and gaseous phase, 
respectively, v is its molar volume, 3” the total number of mole- 
cules present in 1 c.c. of the liquid phase, and & is a constant, the 
ratio of the densities of the liquid and gaseous substance. Where 
two substances are present, 1/v3n=1/v,(n,+m))=z, where n, 
and ”, are the number of molecules of each substance contained in 
1 c.c. of the liquid phase. The distribution formula then becomes 
¢,z/Cga=k. For substances obeying Raoult’s law, z can vary from 
1 to v,/v,, the ratio of the molar volumes of the two substances. 
In those cases where z is very close to 1, which may occur when 
the solutions are very dilute, or when v, is approximately equal 
to v,, van’t Hoff’s law is also obeyed, but as a general rule the latter 


law and Henry’s law can only be regarded as approximations. 
R. T. 


Equilibrium Conditions of Systems of Three Components. 
G. G. Urazov (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1923, 54, 61—161).— 
An exhaustive survey is made of graphical methods for the repre- 
sentation of three component systems of all possible types, and 
under various conditions. The conclusions that can be drawn from 
such diagrams are pointed out, and the possibility of the prediction 
on thermodynamical and other grounds of the stability or instability 
of any system is discussed. R. T 


Influence of Intensive Drying on Internal Conversion. I. 
A. Smits (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1923, 26, 266— 
269; cf. A., 1922, ii, 358)—The author assumes that every phase 
contains two different kinds of molecules, an active and an inactive 
variety, and that these are in equilibrium. Thus in the case of 
ammonia NH,« — NH,$. In intensive drying the equilibrium is 
shifted to the inactive side, so that the ammonia which remains 
after the drying contains only inactive molecules. J. F.S. 


Kinetic Reactions. I. H. von Ever and Errx G. RuDBERG 
(Z. Physik, 1923, 16, 54—62).—The theory developed by the authors 
in a previous paper (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 127, 244) is applied to 
the case of the hydrolysis of ethyl acetate. In the case of a solution 
of concentration 0°05N, the equilibrium concentration of acetic 
acid and ethyl alcohol being 0°87N and that of the hydrochloric 
acid used as catalyst 0°10, the respective concentrations of the ions 

OH 
(oH ‘COEt 
and found to be equal to5x10. It is shown that the temperature 
coefficient of the reaction is dependent on the respective variations 
with temperature of the coefficient of ionisation of the ester and 
water, whence it follows that the temperature coefficient of the 
hydrolysis of ethyl acetate is only slightly greater than that of the 
ionic dissociation of water. The heat of formation of the salt is 
therefore small, and it is shown that, as in the case of most salts 
of inorganic weak bases, the hydrolysis of ethyl acetate increases 
with increasing temperature. J.8. G. T. 
20—2 
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The Mechanism of Reduction. I. H. J. Prins (Rec. trav. 
chim., 1923, 42, 473—481).—Essentially an amplification of the 
previous paper (A., 1922, ii, 488). The following views are put 
forward: (1) Reduction and oxidation of organic substances are 
often due to a co-action between the components which can only 
react through their combined action. (2) Owing to this co-action 
it is possible to dissolve metals in a medium in which they are 
normally unattacked, the co-action taking place between the 
undissociated molecules. (3) Nitrobenzene is strongly adsorbed on 
to zinc and reacts rapidly with the zinc and acetic acid. Pheny]- 
hydroxylamine is less strongly adsorbed; it reacts less rapidly and 
activates the surface of the zinc. Aniline has no influence on the 
hydrogen evolution and is not appreciably adsorbed by the zinc. 
(4) The adsorption may be due to the oxygen atom, which may be 
oriented towards the zinc. F. A. M. 


The Mechanism of Reduction. II. H.J. Prins (Rec. trav. 
chim., 1923, 42, 482—495; cf. preceding abstract).—In continua- 
tion of the work on co-action and the increased solubility of metals 
in certain acids in the presence of reducible substances, a detailed 
examination has been made of the action of acetic acid on zinc in 
presence of nitrobenzene, phenylhydroxylamine, and aniline. 

Nitrobenzene—In concentrations of about 0°01 to 0°03 mol. 
solution in 82°4°% acetic acid at 78° nitrobenzene does not influence 
the reaction between pure zinc and acetic acid, but after some time 
the phenylhydroxylamine formed exerts an accelerating influence 
on the hydrogen evolution. At 55°, a solution of 0°04 mol. of 
nitrobenzene in acetic acid has no influence on the hydrogen evolu- 
tion with commercial zinc. Besides the evolution of hydrogen, 
a reduction of the nitrobenzene takes place with a velocity ten to 
twenty times greater than that of the hydrogen evolution, expressed 
in weight of zinc dissolved, at 55° in 0°0376 mol. solution. 

Phenylhydroxylamine.—In a solution of phenylhydroxylamine 
in acetic acid the velocity of hydrogen evolution is much greater 
than the normal one, and at the same time the phenylhydroxyl- 
amine is rapidly reduced to inactive aniline. The reduction 
reaction has a velocity about two to three times that of the evolution 
of hydrogen at 55° in a 0°0376 mol. solution, expressed in weight of 
zine dissolved. 

Aniline.—When purified by fractional distillation in a vacuum, 
aniline increases the velocity of the evolution of hydrogen but if 
the aniline is purified by means of acetone it is found to be without 
influence. F. A. M. 


Measurement of Reaction Velocity and the Temperature 
Coefficient of Reaction Velocity. F.O. Rick and Martin Kiz- 
PATRICK, jun. (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1401—1412).—The 
authors have made a study of the errors occurring in the measure- 
ment of velocity of reaction, and have shown how they may be 
diminished so that the degree of precision of a single experiment 
is 0-20%. The reaction selected for this investigation was that 
between acetone and iodine in dilute aqueous solution catalysed 
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by hydrochloric acid. The results of this action are summarised 
thus : 


Temp. 0°. 24°. 25°. a7". 35°. 
Velocity constant (k) ............ 0-69944 15-187 17-148 21-609 52-840 
Degree of precision % ......... 0-10 0-20 0-070 0-14 0-10 


The velocity constant k is the average rate of disappearance of 
iodine in g.-mols. from a litre of solution containing 1 g.-mol. of 
acetone, 1 g.-mol. of hydrochloric acid, 0-01 g.-equivalent of iodine, 
and 0-025 g.-mol. of potassium iodide. The degree of precision 
is calculated by the formula 4/(e)?+-(t)2, where e is the mean diver- 
gence of k from the mean value, ad t is the error in the time 
readings. Using nitric acid as catalyst, the value k?*=17-137, 
with degree of precision 0-14%, which is the same as that given 
by hydrochloric acid within the experimental error. With sulphuric 
acid k?*—15-543, degree of precision 0-21%. A method has been 
developed for determining the temperature coefficient of a reaction 
with a high degree of precision by a single experiment. For the 
above reaction, eee 517 with precision 0-12%, k*/k*®= 
30814, precision 0-12 ie Substituting these values in Arrhenius’s 
equation 2-3026 log, k,/k,=Q/R(1/T, —1/T2); the value of Q is 
found to be 20695-1, precision 0-038° Yoo and 20431: 0, precision 
0-11%, respectively. The value of Q therefore diminishes slightly 
with rise in temperature. It is shown that non-electrolytes have 
no effect on the temperature coefficient up to concentrations of 
30%. J. F. S. 


Hydrogenation of Benzene. Greco DoucHerty and Hueu 
S. Taytor (J. Physical Chem., 1923, 27, 533—557).—A number 
of experiments on the hydrogenation of benzene under different 
conditions in the presence of catalysts have been made with the 
object of gaining an insight by kinetic experiments into the mechan- 
ism of the catalytic reduction of benzene to cyclohexane. The 
results indicate that the reaction does not occur at all according 
to the stoicheiometric equation, as caiculated from gas concentra- 
tions, but at rates governed by the distribution of the reacting 
materials between the catalyst and the gas phase. The trend 
of the reaction with change of temperature has been studied, and 
equilibrium values at higher temperatures have been calculated. 
The results of the latter show that apparent equilibria in the gas 
phase, as measured in this way, do not necessarily coincide with 
those which would be expected on the basis of the ordinary 
equation representing the reaction. The poisoning effect of water 
vapour, carbon monoxide, and cyclohexane on the reaction has 
been investigated. It is shown that water vapour in small amounts, 
up to 2% of the hydrogen volume used in the reaction mixture, 
has only aslightly depressing effect on the reaction velocity. Carbon 
monoxide in small amounts, about 2°% of the hydrogen volume, 
has a very marked poisoning effect, particularly at low temper- 
atures of 100° or below. As the reaction temperature is raised, 
the poisoning is less noticeable. In large quantities, however, 
round 50% of carbon monoxide the reaction is stopped completely 
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at 180°. cycloHexane at low temperatures, 100° or below, has 
a depressing effect on the reaction velocity. This effect disappears 
at higher temperatures, in the region of 180°. The experiments 
show that it is necessary to use great care in making comparative 
measurements on account of the variability of the nickel catalyst. 
Different catalysts, although prepared in exactly the same way, 
may have different activities, and the activity of a given catalyst 
changes markedly with time and use. The experiments also show 
that quantitative measurements on a reaction of this kind are 
difficult, due to the fact that the actual reactant concentrations, on 
which the velocity of the reaction depends, are those on the catalyst 
surface, and these concentrations may be independent of, or bear 
a varying relation to, the reactant concentrations in the gas phase. 
From experiments at 80° and 90°, it is shown that the temperature 
coefficient of the reaction is approximately 1-65 for 10° rise. This 
is evidently the temperature coefficient of a chemical reaction as 
opposed to that of a diffusion process. J. F. S. 


Kinetics of Febrile Reactions: Study of Autocatalysis. 
A. QUARTAROLI (Gazzelia, 1923, 53, i, 345—368).—The author 
discusses the mechanism of reactions which show an initial period 
of incubation, an intermediate period of induction, and a final 
period of extinction, and are hence known as febrile reactions. 
The particular reactions examined are that between nitrates and 
formic acid (cf. A., 1911, ii, 1079), and those between dilute nitric 
acid and copper, silver, mercury, antimony, bismuth, tin, iron, 
cobalt, nickel, zinc, cadmium, and aluminium. 

The results show that, when free from nitrous acid, nitric acid 
does not act in solution as a true oxidising agent, its oxidising 
properties being no greater than those of a nitrate or a sulphate 
in solution. Thus, in presence of a considerable proportion of 
carbamide, the action: of nitric acid on tin yields exclusively 
stannous nitrate, and, similarly, nitric acid does not convert ferrous 
into ferric salts or mercurous into mercuric salts, even at the 
boiling point, if the solution contains carbamide, an amino-acid, an 
amide, etc. 

Oxidation represents a necessary condition for the dissolution 
in acid solutions of metals of solution tension less than that of 
hydrogen, so that nitric acid, freed from nitrous acid by means of 
carbamide, will not dissolve even minimum traces of copper, silver, 
mercury, bismuth, etc., provided that in certain of these cases 
action of atmospheric oxygen is excluded. With metals having 
solution tensions which are not very high but exceed that of 
hydrogen, such as cobalt, nickel, lead, and iron, it is found, as a 
general rule, that oxidation facilitates the dissolution, although not 
to a marked extent. On the other hand, with metals of high 
solution tension, such as cadmium, zinc, and aluminium, oxidation 
retards dissolution; aluminium is so sensitive to this retarding 
effect that even the feeble oxidising action of either nitric acid 
free from nitrous acid or sulphuric acid is detectable. 

In these reactions, there is no doubt that the reaction is pro- 
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ceeding, although with extreme slowness, during the period of 
incubation, and that it is only when the catalyst generated reaches 
a certain concentration that the reaction assumes the comparatively 
enormous velocity of the induction period. The author considers 
it to be quite arbitrary and liable to lead to error to assume in all 
cases that a reaction proceeding at a high temperature proceeds 
also, but with greatly diminished velocity, at a lower temperature. 
Thus, calculation of the velocity of a reaction by extrapolation 
from experimental results is not always justified, since weakening 
of the impulse of a reaction by altering the condition of dilution 
or by lowering the temperature may render this impulse incapable 
of overcoming the passive resistance of the reaction. This view 
is illustrated by the mechanical analogy of the rolling of a ball 
down a plane inclined at various angles. 

When a metal with a low solution tension, that is, one for which 
oxidation is a condition indispensable to attack, is treated with 
nitric acid, there is one concentration of the latter below which 
action never occurs and another higher concentration above which 
action always proceeds regularly. With intermediate concentra- 
tions, action either does or does not take place, in dependence on 
infinitesimal factors which cannot be defined; in just the same 
way, it is impossible to calculate the time of fall of a sheet of paper 
through a certain height in still air. 

Reference is made to the marked analogy existing between the 
course and mechanism of these reactions—the action of negative 
catalysts, the influence of the resistance of the medium, and the 
great disproportionality between the rapidity of the reaction and 
the original concentrations of the reacting substances—and various 
physiological and pathological phenomena. Be Bee Oe 


The Conditions of Reaction of Hydrogen with Sulphur. 
II. The Catalytic Effect of Oxygen. III. The Mechanism 
of the Reaction of Hydrogen with Sulphur and its Catalysis 
by Oxygen. RonaLtp GrorGE WReEyrorD Norris and Eric 
KErIGHTLEY RipEAt (T., 1923, 123, 1689—1705). 


The Behaviour of Activated Sugar Carbon in Contact with 
Hydrogen Peroxide Solution. James Brier_tey Firrx and 
FRED SuEeassy Watson (T., 1923, 123, 1750—1755). 


Catalytic Actions at Solid Surfaces. XI. The Action of 
Alumina and certain other Oxides in Promoting the Activity 
of Nickel Catalyst. E. F. Armstrone and T. P. HimprrcH 
(Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 586—597).—The authors have 
investigated the effect of alumina and certain other .oxides on the 
catalytic activity of a simple nickel catalyst and of a nickel catalyst 
deposited on a support of kieselguhr or kieselguhr extracted with 
hot aqua regia. In general, the catalytic activity was determined 
by ascertaining the degree of hydrogenation effected at 180° by 
1 g. of catalyst contained in 150 g. of cotton-seed oil through which 
a current of hydrogen passed. A mode of preparation of a simple 
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reduced nickel catalyst which afforded concordant results when 
the preparation was repeated is detailed. Co-precipitation of the 
respective oxides of aluminium, iron (ferric), magnesium, or silicon 
(up to about 2%) with the simple nickel catalyst increased the 
catalytic activity of the latter, but larger amounts reduced the 
catalytic activity. Co-precipitation of alumina with nickel oxide 
on the kieselguhr support likewise increased the catalytic activity 
of the catalyst, but the action was not the same as in the case 
of the unsupported nickel. The authors consider that the main, 
and possibly the only, source of stimulation in activity, in both 
cases, is the production of an increased surface of catalytic nickel 
owing to the relatively voluminous admixed oxides separating 
particles of nickel oxide or nickel which would otherwise coalesce. 
In the case of acid-extracted kieselguhr, removal of the original 
metallic constituents causes the nickel oxide to penetrate far into 
the siliceous structure, with the result that it is less accessible 
both to reduction and to contact with oil and hydrogen. Deposition 
of alumina on the guhr fills up these inaccessible parts, so that the 
superimposed nickel oxide is more favourably placed for contact 
action. It is considered that any oxide of sufficient bulk or 
apparent volume, resistant to reduction to the metallic state and 
not specifically toxic to nickel, will act as a ‘‘ promoter.” 


s. &. @: T.. 


Oxidation Catalyses caused by Salts of Copper and 
Uranium. J. Atoy and A. Vaupieurh (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, 
[iv], 33, 572—576).—Salts of copper, particularly those with weak 
acids, can act both as oxydases and peroxydases. As examples 
of oxydase action the production of the blue coloration with 
solutions of quinol in presence of oxygen, the oxidation of pyro- 
gallol, and of tincture of guaiacum, are cited, whilst the peroxydase 
action is illustrated by the production of the intense red coloration 
when salts of copper which do not act directly on guaiacol are 
added to this substance in presence of hydrogen peroxide, by the 
action of copper salts under similar conditions on indigo-carmine, 
or benzidine in alcoholic solution, and by the catalysis of the 
decomposition of potassium iodide by hydrogen peroxide. Uranium 
salts act as oxido-reducing catalysts, as instanced by the simul- 
taneous oxidation and reduction of dextrose and methylene-blue 
respectively which is brought about by uranium salts in sunlight 
in the absence of oxygen. The latter type of catalysis is largely 
inhibited by the presence of phenols. G. F. M. 


The Periodic Classification of the Elements. BoHpAN 
Szyszkowski ([* Zjazd Chemikédw Polskich, 1923, 54—55).— 
A connexion is shown to exist between the classification used in 
analytical chemistry and the periodic classification of the elements. 
A relation further exists between the mobility of ions and their 
place in the periodic table. Finally, a relation is established between 
the periodic classification of elements and the morphological nature 
of the latter and of their derivatives. R. T. 
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Isotopes. A New Relation concerning the Periodic System 
of the Atomic Species. Wui.1am D. Harkins (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 1426—1433).—-It is shown that the periodic system 
of the atomic species, developed previously by the author (A., 
1917, ii, 303), can be most simply represented as a double network 
of lines, atomic species existing only at the intersections of the 
lines. The simplest double network is given if the atomic number 
is plotted on one axis (X axis) whilst the isotopic number is plotted 
on the other. In this case, a double network of squares is obtained, 
with alternate heavy and light lines in both directions. It is 
found that most of the atomic species, and also the most abundant 
atomic species, occur where both variables are even numbers, 
that is, where heavy lines intersect each other. The next most 
favourable type of intersection is that between light lines, where 
both variables are odd. A moderate number of species of even 
atomic number but odd isotopic number (and atomic weight) 
occur, but in general they are not very abundant. In the diagram 
these lie on heavy vertical but light horizontal lines. The occur- 
rence of these species is related in a very direct way to that of odd 
atomic and isotopic number (and atomic weight), since in general 
when the atomic number is not too high, each species of odd atomic 
weight but even atomic number lies on the same line of constant 
isotopic number as, and directly between, two atomic species of 
odd atomic and isotopic numbers (and odd atomic weight). In 
the neighbourhood of atomic number fifty, this condition is less 
exacting, since atomic species of even atomic number but odd 
isotopic number and atomic weight occur when an atomic species 
of the same isotopic number is present in either the element of 
next higher or that of next lower atomic number. In general, 
species of even atomic weight exist at the intersection of heavy 
lines, where both atomic and isotopic numbers are even. For 
atomic numbers higher than twenty-eight, that is, in the region 
of abundant isotopes, this gives a network of squares, continuous 
in general within the region of stability, and with from four to 
seven levels in the vertical or » direction. The general form of 
the region of stability is that of a hyperbolic band, tangential to 
the M axis at the origin. The species of odd atomic weight form 
a pattern of their own, which is on the whole like a single set of 
steps, or of stairs, ascending towards the right. In certain limited 
regions, one step lies directly over another, but the number of 
overlying steps is very many less than for those which represent 
the species of even atomic weight. Attention is directed to a 
periodicity of two in the number of nuclear negative electrons, 
and a somewhat less prominent periodicity of two in the number 
of protons. In both of these, even numbers give predominance 
over odd numbers in both number of species and in their abund- 
ance. Attention is also directed to a periodicity of two in the 
relative negativeness (number of negative electrons in the nucleus 
divided by the number of protons in the nucleus) of the nucleus. 
It is found that for constant even isotopic number the general 
difference between adjacent atomic species is one «-particle or 
20* 
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P4lq. For odd isotopic number and atomic weight the most common 
difference is half an «-particle or p,e, although the difference of 
a whole «-particle often occurs also. Hypotheses concerning these 
relations are discussed. The periodic diagram predicts the exist. 
ence of a considerable number of hitherto undiscovered atomic 
species (isotopes). Of the nineteen elements of even atomic number 
for which in each case the most abundant isotope is known, the 
atomic weight and the isotopic number are both divisible by four 
in all but three cases. This periodicity is made apparent in the 


diagram by using specially heavy horizontal lines for isotopic | 


numbers divisible by four. J. F. 8. 


Separation of Isotopic Ions. Joun G. Prtuey (Nature, 1923, 
111, 848).—A claim for priority on behalf of Lindemann against 
Kendall and Crittenden (this vol., ii, 282). A.A. E. 


The Dimensions of Molecules, Atoms, and Ions and the 
Methods of Measurement. Kari F. HeErzretp (Jahrb. 
Radioaktiv. Elektronik, 1923, 19, 259—334).—A critical résumé of 
the literature on this subject, in which the relative accuracy of the 
different methods of determining molecular dimensions is discussed. 
The collision area of molecules may be determined with fair accuracy 
from the movement of slow electrons and from viscosity measure- 
ments. The critical data give somewhat more accurate relative 
values for the space occupied by the molecules if the comparison is 
made for substances with not too widely different critical values. 
The absolute values are, however, uncertain, and substances with 
and without dipoles should be treated separately. Good agreement 
is obtained between the values from viscosity and critical data. 
In crystals, the distances between the ions can be derived on the 
assumption made by Bragg as long as extreme cases are avoided 
(AgI). The methods based on measurements in liquids have little 
absolute value except for large colloidal particles. With organic 
molecules, however, the parallelism between the magnitudes deduced 
from atomic refraction and other properties is very good. The 
methods based on Réntgen-rays require an essential increase in the 
accuracy of the experimental method, and dimensions derived from 
diamagnetic properties are subject to all the uncertainties of the 
theories of magnetism. Of those methods giving the distance of 
the nucleus, it is considered that those from optical measurements 
and fine structure are the most accurate. 

Much smaller values are obtained for molecular dimensions in the 
gaseous than in the crystalline condition, and this is ascribed to the 
occurrence of phase relationships between the electronic orbits in the 
latter case which increase the repulsive forces to such an extent that 
the ions become practically hard, elastic bodies. The forces exerted 
by molecules in the gaseous state are much weaker. W. E. G. 


The Heterocyclic Theory of Valency and Water of Crystal- 
lisation. H.T.F. Ruopzs (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1923, 24, 149—161; 
ef. A., 1921, ii, 255, 681).—An exposition of the author’s heterocyclic 
theory of valency and the constitution of crystal a ins ts 
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Stability of Co-ordination Compounds. T. Martin Lowry 
(Chemisiry and Industry, 1923, 42, 711—715).—The author dis- 
tinguishes between two fundamentally distinct types of co-ordination, © 
viz., (1) centric co-ordination, such as occurs, e.g., in ferro- and 
ferri-cyanides, cobalticyanides, cobaltinitrites, and cobaltammines, 
in which the principal characteristic consists of a shell of electrons 
clustered round a metallic atom, and (2) cyclic co-ordination such as 
occurs, €.g., in compounds containing a chelate group (T., 1920, 
117, 1457), and are characterised by the development or completion 
of a conjugated ring-system by the insertion of a metallic ion. 
The stability of centric co-ordination complexes depends mainly 
on the nature of the central atom of metal and appears to attain 
a maximum in the case of the tervalent cobaltic ion. The stability 
of a cyclic co-ordination complex depends on the nature both of the 
conjugated ring system and of the metallic ion. A maximum of 
stability is attained in conjugated six-atom rings, the polarities of 
which are identical with those of aromatic compounds. Conjugated 
four-atom rings are less stable, and the co-ordinated metal is usually 
ionisable in solution. In the more stable cyclic systems, a proton 
can take the place of the metallic ion and yield co-ordinated 
complexes. J.8. G. T. 


Lecture Experiment. Demonstration of Solubilities, or of 
Indicator Action. R. W. THatcuer (J. Amer. Chem. Seoc., 1923, 
45, 1471).—Azolitmin, litmus, or any of the common anthocyan 
pigments of fruits or vegetables, which when in their acid form are 
soluble in amyl alcohol, may be used. Fifty c.c. of a neutral 
aqueous solution of the pigment are placed in a tall, narrow, 
stoppered cylinder and 4 or 5 drops of a N/10-alkali other than 
ammonia are added. An equal volume of neutral amyl alcohol is 
added, and the mixture gently shaken and allowed to separate. 
The pigment in its alkaline form will appear exclusively in the 
water layer. Eight or 10 drops of NV /10-acid are now added and the 
mixture is again shaken and allowed to separate, when the pigment 
in its acid form will have passed into the amy] alcohol layer. 


F. 8. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Determination of the Boiling and Condensation Curves of 
Mixtures of Hydrobromic Acid and Water under a Pressure 
of 760 mm. E. Carribre and Crurveau (Compt. rend., 1923, 
177, 46—48; cf. Pascal, A., 1917, ii, 569).—T wo tables of results 
are given. The first correlates temperature of boiling with the 
percentage of hydrogen bromide present in the boiling liquid 
(temperature range, 22—126—101-25°). The second correlates 
temperature of distillation with the percentage of hydrogen bromide 
in the distillate (temperature range, 25—126—100-5°). The results 
conform to the Gibbs—Konovalov law. K. E. T. 
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The Electrolytic Dissociation of Hydrogen Tribromide 
and Tri-iodide. Maryan Hfasxo (I* Zjazd Chemikdw Polskich, 
1923, 49).—The conductivity of saturated solutions of bromine and 
iodine in potassium bromide and iodide solutions is measured, and 
from these data the electrical conductivity of solutions of hydrogen 
tribromide and tri-iodide is calculated. From this, it is concluded 
that the acids in question are highly dissociated in solution, being 


only a few per cent. weaker than hydrogen bromide and iodide. 
R. T. 


A Hydrate of Iodine. P. Vittarp (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 
1516—1518).—A hydrate of iodine may be obtained by placing the 
element in contact with water in an atmosphere of oxygen or nitrogen 
and submitting it to a pressure of 150 atmospheres. On local 
cooling with methyl chloride, the formation and disappearance of 
crystals may be observed at +3° and temperatures below. For 
the phenomenon to occur at higher temperatures, the pressure must 
be increased. Compressed oxygen is a better solvent for iodine than 
nitrogen (cf. A., 1899, ii, 143), and by using it the crystals may be 
obtained at +4° and 150 atmospheres, also at +8° under a pressure 
of 330 atmospheres. By using 350 atmospheres, the formation at 
8° becomes quite rapid. The crystals are of a fine reddish-violet 
colour, and may be easily seen in contrast with the brown, aqueous 
solution of iodine. The author states that iodine is the least 
volatile substance which forms such a hydrate, and suggests that 
other substances, such as paraffin, which are soluble in compressed 
gases (loc. cit.) will behave similarly under still higher pressures. 

H. J. E. 


A Potassium Chlorate Mixture for Generating Oxygen. 
HarvukazeE Upaka (J. Chem. Ind., Japan, 1923, 26, 48—59).—A 
mixture of potassium chlorate 78-0, ferric oxide 7-0, ferrous carbonate 
3-0, iron powder 5-0, silicon dioxide 2-0, magnesium oxide 0-3, 
magnesium chloride 0-0025, and water 5:0%, compressed by about 
1,000 Ib. per sq. in., and heated in a bomb, evolves oxygen of 
98% purity. Ferrous carbonate may be replaced by nickel or 
cupric carbonate. K. K. 


System Sulphur Trioxide. I. A. Smrrs (Proc. K. Akad 
Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1923, 26, 270—-273).—A theoretical dis 
cussion of some of Le Blanc and Riitle’s results on sulphur trioxide 
(Ber. Sachs. Akad. Wiss., 1922, 74, 106). J. F. 8. 


The Formation of Sulphuric Acid by the Chamber Process. 
E. Briner and M. Rossienou (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1923, 6, 647— 
655).—To study the influence of various factors on the gas reaction 
in the chamber process, a special apparatus was designed in which 
the reaction took place in a series of seven glass tubes, provision 
being made for the measurement of the acid formed in each. The 
concentration of the reacting gases was varied by varying the 
proportion of nitrogen. Increase of concentration increased the 
reaction in such a manner that the time needed to oxidise a given 
proportion of the sulphur dioxide varied inversely as the square 
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of the initial concentration. It follows from this relation that the 
reaction is of the third order. Increasing the pressure has the 

same effect as increasing the concentration. Increasing the concen- — 
tration of nitrogen peroxide has an enormous effect on the reaction 
velocity. Thus increasing the proportion of nitrogen peroxide from 
0:5 to 2-43°% increased the reaction velocity about twelve times. 
The possible application of these results to the industry is 
discussed. E. H. R. 


Composition, Purification, and certain Constants of 
Ammonia. E. C. McKetvy and C. 8. Taytor (U.S. Bur. 
Standards, Sci. Paper 465, 1923, 655—693).—From an examination 
of fifteen carefully purified samples of ammonia, containing less 
than one part per million of non-condensing gases and less than 
0-003°% of water, the mean values of its physical properties were 
found to be as follows: Density of the solid at —79°, 0-817 g. per 
c.c.; at —185°, 0-836 g. per c.c.; freezing point,—77-7°; vapour 
pressure at freezing point, 45-2 mm. [Cf. J.S.C./., 1923, Aug.] 

A. R. P. 


Specific Volume of Saturated Ammonia Vapour. C. S. 
CraGor, E.C. McKetvy, and G. F. O'Connor (U.S. Bur. Standards, 
Sci. Paper 467, 1923, 707—735).—The specific volume of saturated 
ammonia vapour between —50° and -+50° was measured by the 
pyknometer method and by measuring the refractive index. Above 
0°, the values obtained by both methods agreed well with those 
calculated from the Clapeyron equation; below 0°, however, the 

knometer results are consistently lower and the optical results 
higher than the Clapeyron values. The following equation represents 
the results very closely: logy »’=300[6-46344/6—0-106887 + 
0-0356803 log ,) ]+-0-0862366 +/406-1 —0@-+-0-002667(406-1—6) where 
p’ is the specific volume of saturated ammonia vapour in c.c. per g. 
and 6 is the absolute temperature. A. R. 


Ammonia and the Carbonates of the Potassium Group. 
H. Pavty (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1454—1455).—If potassium, rubidium, 
or cesium carbonate is added to saturation to an aqueous solution 
of ammonia of any concentration at 20°, the mixture becomes 
divided into two layers; the upper one is a concentrated solution 
of ammonia containing only about 1% of the carbonate, whereas 
the lower one is a saturated solution of the carbonate containing 
about 1% of ammonia. A similar effect is not produced by sodium 
carbonate or by a number of freely soluble salts, such as potassium 
acetate, sodium iodide, or potassium cyanide. 

If copper acetate is added to the system potassium, rubidium, 
or cesium carbonate-ammonia—water, the copper is retained 
almost exclusively by the solution of the carbonate. Cellulose 
dissolved in Schweitzer’s reagent can therefore be caused to separate 
by the addition of potassium carbonate solution; the procedure 
has the advantage over other methods that the cellulose is pre- 
cipitated slowly in a viscous, compact form. H. W. 
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Monochloroamine, NH,Cl. W. Marcxwa tp and M. WILE 
(Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1819—1325).—An extension of the work of 
Raschig (A., 1909, ii, 232), involving the isolation of homogeneous 
chloroamine. 

Well-cooled, approximately N-solutions of potassium hypo- 
chlorite and ammonia are mixed and the product is distilled under 
diminished pressure at 30—40°, the distillate being cooled in ice. 
It contains about 10—12% of chloroamine which suffers decom- 
position to a considerable extent during the distillation. Even at 
0°, the solution soon commences to evolve nitrogen and to separate 
oily drops of nitrogen chloride. Its instability rapidly increases 
when it is preserved, decomposition being catalytically accelerated 
by the liberated acid. The course of the change is represented 
by the equations: 3NH,ClI=NH,Cl+2HCI+N,, NH,Cl+2HCl= 
NH,CI+Cl,, and NH,Cl+2Cl,—NCl,+2HCl. Attempts to extract 
chloroamine from its aqueous solution by means of benzene, chloro- 
form, carbon tetrachloride, or ether had only limited success, the 
last named solvent being the most suitable. 

According to Raschig, the decomposition of chloroamine in 
alkaline solution proceeds smoothly in accordance with the equation : 
3NH,Cl+3KOH=NH,+N,+3KCI1+3H,0. This appears, how- 
ever, only to be the case when dilute solutions of alkali are employed. 
With more concentrated solution the reaction takes place partly 
in accordance with the scheme : 3NH,C1+3KOH —> 3NH,+2KCl 
+KCIO,. 

The isolation of pure chloroamine has been rendered possible by 
the observations that its aqueous solutions are greatly stabilised 
by the presence of very small amounts of ammonia. Even under 
these conditions, however, the concentration of the 10—12% 
solutions cannot be effected by distillation, since violent explosions 
invariably occur which are obviously due to the formation of nitrogen 
chloride. The authors therefore have had recourse to the desicca- 
tion of the vapours of the 10—12% solution and condensation of 
the unabsorbed portions in a U-tube cooled in liquid air. For this 
purpose, calcium chloride and soda lime are unsuitable, since they 
influence the slight hydrolysis of chloroamine by water, NH,Cl-+- 
H,O == NH,+HCIO, in such a manner that the condensate 
consists of chlorine monoxide. Better results are obtained with 
anhydrous potassium carbonate; chloroamine is thus obtained as 
a colourless, crystalline substance, m. p. —66°. It decomposes 
suddenly at about —50° into nitrogen, chlorine, ammonium chloride, 
and nitrogen trichloride, and frequently explodes violently, so that 
its physical properties could not be further investigated. H. W. 


Molecular State at Low Temperatures of Dissolved Nitrogen 
Peroxide. Pav Pasoat (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 539— 
548).—As complex additive products of nitrogen peroxide are 
known to exist, the question of the existence of this substance at 
low temperatures in a higher state of condensation than N,O, was 
investigated by cryoscopic methods. The problem was complicated 
by the formation of mixed crystals of nitrogen peroxide with the 
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solvents. Solutions in bromoform presented a eutectic correspond- 
ing with 23-5% of bromoform and melting at —13-5°. The cal- 
culated mol. wt. of the peroxide was 96, corresponding with N,O,. 
In carbon tetrachloride solution, the eutectic temperature was 
—49° for 8-15% of the dissolved substance. The mol. wt. found 
was 48, corresponding with NO,. In bromobenzene, the eutectic 
mixture melted at —42-5°, and the mol. wt. was 90. In chloro- 
form, a eutectic mixture melting at —68° containing 8-5% of 
peroxide was formed, the mixed crystals constituting it being 
almost pure chloroform crystals with mixed crystals containing 
46%, of peroxide. The mol. wt. of the peroxide was 89. Even 
at this low temperature, therefore, the peroxide in solution retains 
the same constitution as in the liquid state. Solutions in chloro- 
picrin and methyl iodide were also studied. The binary system 
nitrogen peroxide-camphor was also investigated from a concen- 
tration of O0—80% of the latter. Two definite compounds, 
5N,0,,4C,9H,,0, m. p. —52°, and 2N,0,,3C,)9H,,0, m. p. —45-5°, 
were indicated, and three eutectics, the first, m. p. —60°, formed 
of crystals of the former combination and mixed crystals containing 
27% of camphor, the second, m. p. —55-5°, containing 65°5% of 
camphor, formed of pure crystals of the above two compounds, 
and the third, m. p. —46-5°, containing 74% of camphor and formed 
of pure camphor and the compound alata — 


The Preparation of Phosphoryl Chloride by the Simul- 
taneous Action of Water and Chlorine on Phosphorus Tri- 
chloride. A. A. VaAnscHEIDT and Vapim MICHAILOVITSCH 
Totstor1aTov (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1920, 52, 270—284).— 
The oxidation of phosphorus trichloride to the oxychloride can be 
effected by a number of reagents, such as ozone and potassium 
chlorate. These methods are, however, inconvenient because the 
reagents and vessels employed must be dry; a very satisfactory 
yield (about 90%) of phosphoryl chloride can, however, be obtained 
by passing a stream of chlorine through phosphorus trichloride 
and adding,.drop by drop, an equivalent quantity of water; the 
end of the reaction is recognised by the formation of phosphorus 
pentachloride and the yellow coloration of the liquid. The heat 
of the reaction maintains the liquid at the boiling point until the 
end; the boiling is then continued artificially for about half an hour. 
A description is given of the apparatus used. G. A. R. K. 


Revision of the Atomic Weight of Boron. Analysis of 
Boron Trichloride. O. Héniascumip and L. BrrcKENBACH 
(Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1467—1472).—The ratios, BCI, : 3Ag : 3AgCl, 
have been determined for three specimens of boron chloride purified 
by Stock and Kuss (following abstract), the values for the atomic 
weight of boron thus found being 10-840, 10-818, and 10-825, 
respectively. The slightly high value of the first series is probably 
attributable to the presence of a trace of silicon tetrachloride, derived 
from the action of boron trichloride on the glass with which it had 
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been in contact during four months. The authors adopt the mean 
value, B=10-82, which is in close agreement with the figure, 10-83, 
obtained by Baxter and Scott (A., 1922, ii, 285). H. W 


The Preparation of Pure Boron Chloride and Boron 
Bromide for the Determination of the Atomic Weight of Boron. 
ALFRED Stock and Ernst Kuss (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1463—1466). — 
Boron chloride is agitated during twenty-four hours in sealed glass 
bulbs with pure mercury and distilled; the process is repeated a 
second time to ensure removal of free chlorine. The remaining 
impurities consist of silicon tetrachloride and hydrogen chloride. 
The product is distilled from a special, all-glass apparatus, and the 
distillate is collected in three receivers, cooled respectively to —90° 
to —85°, —120° to —115°, and in liquid air. The first receiver 
collects boron chloride and silicon tetrachloride, the second retains 
the purer fraction of boron chloride, and the third serves to condense 
the hydrogen chloride in addition to a little boron trichloride. 
The second fraction is distilled repeatedly until the condensates in 
each receiver have identical tensions. Lastly, the pure boron 
chloride is submitted to a control distillation and finally collected 
in small bulbs which are sealed. 

Boron bromide is prepared from boron and “ atomic weight ” 
bromine, and is purified in the same manner as the chloride. In. 
this instance, the homogeneity of the different fractions is judged 
by the melting point, —46-0°, since the tension at 0° is too small 
to permit a sufficiently accurate judgment to be made. 

The materials thus prepared have been used by Hénigschmid and 
Birckenbach in determining the atomic weight of boron (preceding 
abstract). H. W 


Revision of the Atomic Weight of Iron. Analysis of Ferric 
Chloride. O. Hénicascumip, L. BrrckenBacnu, and R. ZEIss 
(Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1473—1481)—As mean value of twenty-five 
individual determinations of the ratios FeCl, : 3Ag : 3AgCl, the 
authors have determined the atomic weight of iron to be 55:85. 
The preparation and the exact analysis of well-defined, sublimed 
ferric chloride are fully described in the original communication. 

H. W. 


The Appearance of Particles of Colloidal Carbon. Hi_ary 
Lacus (1% Zjazd Chemikéw Polskich, 1923, 31—32).—Among other 
particles visible under the ultramicroscope in solutions of colloidal 
carbon are a number of scintillating particles, which continue to 
scintillate until the solution dries. These particles must be in the 
form of plates or prisms. Colloidal carbon solutions exhibit faint 
double refraction. R. T. 


Oxidation of Graphite by means of a Mixture of Silver 
Dichromate and Sulphuric Acid. L. J. Smmon (Compt. rend., 
1923, 177, 122—124; .this vol., ii, 506).—Oxidation of Canadian 
graphite (99-9—100% purity) by means of this mixture gave a 
value for carbon percentage (c,) of 101-3—102-7, apparently owing 
to the presence of occluded hydrogen, which escapes oxidation. 
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After heating the graphite, the carbon percentage found was 99-6— 
100-5. 

Sulphuric acid and chromic anhydride gave values for the carbon 
percentage (c,) of 72°7—73-25. Oxidation is thus incomplete. 

The oxidation of artificial (Niagara), schistous Canadian, Siberian, 
Madagascan, and laboratory-made graphites, and of plumbago, 
by the two different methods, gave a roughly constant c,/c, ratio 
(0-66) for all the samples examined. 

Diamond, wood-charcoal, coke, sugar-charcoal, anthracite, and 
natural coke are only partly oxidised by the silver dichromate 
method. E. E. T. 


Hydrofluosilicic Acid. Maximum Concentration of the 
Acid at Room Temperatures. C. A. Jacozpson (J. Physical 
Chem., 1923, 2'7, 577—580).—Hydrofluosilicic acid is rarely put on 
the market in concentrations greater than 25%. The author finds 
that acid of this concentration (25%) can readily be obtained by 
passing silicon tetrafluoride into water. This solution can be con- 
centrated to 40—45% by distilling in a double distillation flask at 
the ordinary temperature while a gentle stream of air is passed 
through the distilling liquid. Further concentration is effected 
by vacuum distillation at the ordinary temperature. For this 
purpose, two glass flasks of about 500 c.c. capacity with ground 
necks are connected by means of ground joints by a glass tube 
which is fitted with a side tube carrying a stopcock. A quantity 
(about 300 c.c.) of solution (41-41%) is placed in one flask, A, and 
the other flask, B, is placed in a freezing mixture, the whole 
exhausted (to 8 mm.) and kept at 20—22°, and periodically the con- 
centrations of acid in A and B are estimated. The results show 
that the concentration of acid in B increases with the concentration 
in A, and that a maximum concentration of 60-92% is obtained 
in A. Acid of this concentration is stable for long periods of time, 
perhaps indefinitely. J. F.S. 


Influence of Neutral Salts on Silica Gels. 8S. GLIXxELLI 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1714—1716).—An augmentation of the 
acidity of silica gels under the influence of a neutral salt such as 
sodium, potassium or calcium chloride, sodium sulphate, etc., was 
indicated by titrating the gel with 0°01N-sodium hydroxide with 
phenolphthalein as indicator. The acid properties of silica increase, 
therefore, as do those of carbonic anhydride, in presence of uni- or 
bi-valent ions of a neutral salt. The effect can be explained by the 
adsorption of OH-ions by the silica particles, with which corresponds 
an increase in the negative charge of the colloidal particles. 


G. F. M. 


Decomposition of Potassium Chlorate. I. Spontaneous 
Decomposition Temperatures of Mixtures of Potassium 
Chlorate and Manganese Dioxide. F. E. Brown, J. AUSTIN 
Burrows, and H. H. McLavueuuin (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
45, 1343—1348)—When homogeneous, finely divided mixtures 
of potassium chlorate and manganese dioxide in various proportions 
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are rapidly heated, those containing more than one-sixteenth mole. 
cular equivalent and less than five molecular equivalents of man- 
ganese dioxide to one molecular equivalent of potassium chlorate 
undergo a spontaneous decomposition, accompanied by a rapid rise 
of temperature, at a temperature which is characteristic for each 
mixture. This acceleration is due to the exothermal nature of the 
decomposition. Pressure of oxygen exerts a marked effect on the 
decomposition of potassium chlorate. The decomposition temper- 
ature for mixtures containing 6 mol.% of manganese dioxide is 
375°; 9%, 350°; 11%, 340°; 14%, 330°; 20%, 317°; 33%, 300°; 
with larger amounts of manganese dioxide up to about 60%, the 
temperature does not fall much more, but above 60% it rises; 
thus with 84% of manganese dioxide the decomposition temper- 
ature is 315°, J. F.S. 


Oxidations with Fluorine. I. Fr. Ficutser and K. Humprrr 
(Helv. Chim. Acta, 1923, 6, 640—642).—The formation of potassium 
persulphate by the action of fluorine on a solution of potassium 
hydrogen sulphate was observed qualitatively by Brunner (A., 1921, 
ii, 45). Using the convenient method for preparing fluorine 
described by Meyer and Sandow (A., 1921, ii, 398), the observation 
has been confirmed. When the gas is passed into the cold saturated 
aqueous solution of potassium hydrogen sulphate for ten to twelve 
hours the persulphate crystallises out; after three recrystallisations 
from water, it is pure, having the composition K,S,O,. Persul- 
phates have previously only been obtained from hydrogen sulphates 
by electrolysis. E. H. 


The Influence of the Formation of Hydrates and Double 
Salts on the Reaction of Double Decomposition of Salts in 
Aqueous Solution, in the Case of the System Sodium Chlorate- 
Potassium Carbonate. VL. P. Injinsxi (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 54, 29—59).—Solubility curves are constructed for the 
system sodium chlorate—potassium carbonate at 24°2° and at 40°. 
The solid phases of this system may contain the following 
salts at 24:2°: KClO,;; NaClO,; Na,COs,7H,O; Na,CO,,10H,0; 
K,C03;2H,O; K,CO,,Na,CO,,6H,0. The solubilities of mixtures 
of sodium chlorate and carbonate are determined at 24°2° and at 40°, 
the solid phases at 24:2° being found to contain sodium chlorate, 
and the hepta- or deca-hydrates of sodium carbonate, and at 40° 
sodium chlorate and the monohydrate of sodium carbonate. The 
formation of the heptahydrate at a temperature below its transition 
point into the decahydrate is explained as being due to the extremely 
soluble sodium chlorate abstracting so much water from the solution 
as to cause a shortage of “ solvent ” water; thus rendering impossible 
the deposition of the more fully hydrated salt. The solubilities of 
mixtures of potassium and sodium carbonates are determined at 
40°, 242°, 10°, and —6°. At 40°, the solid phases may consist of 
Na,CO;,H,O, Na,CO,,K,CO,,6H,O, and K,CO.,2H,0O; at 24°2° and 
at 10°, they may contain Na,CO,,10H,0, Na, 0,,K,CO,,6H,0, 
and K,CO,,2H,O, whilst at —6°, Na,CO,,10H,O, a new double salt 
hydrate, Na,CO,,K,003,24H,0, and a hydrate, K,CO,,3°75H,0, 
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may separate. Similar measurements are made at 40° and at 24:2° 
for mixtures of sodium and potassium chlorates, which are found to 
be the only constituents of the solid phases, althoughsevidence is 
given for the formation of a double salt in solution. This is based 
on a new criterion for double salt formation, namely, that the 
solubilities of two salts increase at those concentrations at which 
the double salt appears, owing to the liberation of water “fixed” 
to the separate salts, thereby providing more solvent. Thus, the 
appearance of maxima of density of solutions may serve as an 
indication of double salt formation. The solubilities of mixtures 
of potassium chlorate and carbonate at 40° and at 242° are deter- 
mined, the solid phases being K,CO,,2H,O, and KCIO,. From the 
results obtained, it is concluded that the most economical proportions 
of potassium carbonate and sodium chlorate to use for the prepara- 
tion of potassium chlorate are 71 g. of the former and 67 g. of the 
latter per 100 g. of water. Using these proportions, potassium 
chlorate is precipitated quantitatively from the solution, the 
mother-liquor containing practically pure sodium and potassium 
carbonates. 

The preparation by electrolysis of sodium chlorate from sodium 
chloride is examined. A steady current is allowed to pass for 
various intervals of time through a solution of sodium chloride, and 
the yields of chlorate are measured. It is found that using 6,565 
ampere hours a yield of 93% of the total possible from the current 
is obtained, whilst using 13,195 ampere hours the yield is only 
48% of theory. — R. T. 


Constitution of the Insoluble Alkali Metaphosphates. 
PauL Pascat (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1712—1714).—The insoluble 
alkali metaphosphates, as, for example, sodium metaphosphate 
prepared by the fusion of sodium dihydrogen phosphate at 850°, are 
not true metaphosphates, but are substances having the properties of 
colloids, of which certain transformations are irreversible. Sodium 
metaphosphate dissolves even in a dilute solution of sodium 
pyrophosphate, giving a viscous liquid, and its apparent molecular 
weight varies inversely with the dilution. The metaphosphate is 
precipitated from these solutions by the addition of a few drops of 
acetic acid as a colloidal mass which, after the removal of the 
greater part of the water, is as elastic as caoutchouc, and is dispersible 
in water, giving a liquid of extremely high viscosity which is no 
longer precipitable by acetic acid. If the insoluble metaphosphate 
is fused with sodium pyrophosphate, and the calcined product 
dissolved in water, the above-described phenomena are not re- 
produced, and the solution presents instead all the analytical 
characteristics of the true metaphosphates. G. F. M. 


Change of Reaction by the Conversion of Secondary and 
Primary Alkali Phosphates into Pyro- and Meta-phosphates. 
The Alkalinity of Borax Solutions. Hans MurscHHAUSER 
(Biochem. Z., 1923, 138, 6—12).—-As a means of determining the 
relative changes in reaction when primary and secondary sodium 
phosphates are converted into meta- and pyro-phosphates, the effect 
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of these salts on the rate of mutarotation of dextrose was investi. 
gated. Equivalent quantities of the salts under comparison wer 
dissolved in,water, and 100 c.c. of this solution were used to dissolve 
5 g. of dextrose in each experiment. 0-025NNa,HPO,,12H,0 gave 
a mutarotation constant of 24-9 at 20-4°, whilst the 0-025NNa,P,0,, 
prepared from the disodium phosphate by heating, gave constants 
of 90-5 and 84-1. 1-0NNaH,PO,,H,O gave 26:3 and 24:9; after 
conversion to NaPOg,, the value was 10-7. 0-1NNa(NH,)HPO,,4H,0 
gave 40-4 and after conversion to NaPO, in 1-0N concentration 8'8, 
It is concluded that conversion of Na,HPO, to Na,P,0, increases 
the alkalinity, whilst the change of NaH,PO, to NaPO, lessens the 
acidity. M/120Na,B,0,,10H,O gave, under similar conditions, a 
mutarotation constant of 27-8, M/80 gave 42-4, whilst with M/12 
solution mutarotation was so rapid that five minutes after solution 
the [a], was +42-5, 7.e., below the equilibrium value for aqueous 
solutions. This low value (which remains constant for some time) 
is ascribed, not to any change in the sugar, but to a specific action of 
borax. . A 


The Space Lattices of the Lithium Halides. Hertnricn Orr 
(Physikal. Z., 1923, 24, 209—212)—Anhydrous lithium chloride, 
bromide, and iodide have been investigated by the Debye-Sherrer 
method. On account of their hygroscopicity, these substances were 
examined in cylinders of waxed paper made air-tight with paraffin 
wax. Corrections were necessary for the effect of the paper. To 
avoid the fogging of the plates by the L-radiation of iodine, the rod 
of lithium iodide was surrounded by aluminium foil. The three 
space lattices were found to be of the sodium chloride type, and from 
their dimensions, calculated values of the densities were obtained, 


which agreed closely with the experimental figures. The mono. 


hydrate of lithium chloride possesses a space lattice of the 
cesium chloride type. W. E. G. 


The Polysulphides of the Alkali Metals. IV. The Poly- 
sulphides of Ammonium. Joun SmeatsH Tuomas and RicHarD 
Wriu1aM Ripine (T., 1923, 123, 1726—1738). 


Stability of Bleaching Powder. Suvuicurro Ocut (J. Chem. 
Ind. Japan, 1923, 26, 348—385).—The author has studied the 
effects of water and other common impurities on the stability of 
bleaching powder, and investigated methods to prevent the decom- 
position. The decomposition of bleaching powder is greatly 
accelerated, not only by the uncombined water, but also by the water 
of crystallisation of the compound OCI:CaCl. At elevated tem- 
perature, 45°, the decomposition is quicker and the effect of water 
is greater than at the ordinary temperature. The stability of 
bleaching powder is increased by drying at 100° under reduced 
pressure (50 mm.), without any appreciable loss of available chlorine. 
Sodium sulphate or soda lime also promotes stability, but is less 
effective. Calcium sulphate has little effect, and calcium chloride 
none. When a mixture of bleaching powder and calcium oxide is 
chlorinated again, a stable substance is produced containing 
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31—35% of available chlorine. On the decomposition involving 
loss of available chlorine, ferric oxide and manganese sesquioxide 
have a great effect, silicon dioxide a little, and aluminium oxide 
and magnesium oxide none. The decomposition of the completely 
dried powder may be represented as follows : Ca(OC1)Cl=CaCl,+0; 
this decomposition is accelerated by admixture with ferric oxide or 
manganese sesquioxide, but not by aluminium, magnesium, or 
silicon oxides. Decomposition leading to the formation of chlorate 
arises from the presence of water; the more water, the more 
vigorous the decomposition; it may be almost entirely prevented 
by drying under reduced pressure or by mixing with calcium oxide, 
sodium sulphate, or soda lime. The evolution of chlorine may 
be represented as follows: 2CaCl-OCl + (x + 1)H,O = CaCl, + 
Ca(OH), + OC], + 2H,O and OClL=O-+Cl,. The reaction 
Ca(OCI)Cl = CaO + Cl, could not be realised. | F 


Setting of Plaster of Paris. Pizrre JoLiBois and CHASSEVENT 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 113—116)—From experiments on the 
solubility, etc., of calcium sulphate (baked at various temperatures) 
and of the hemi-hydrate, it is concluded that the setting of anhydrous 
calcium sulphate takes place in three stages: formation of solid 
hemi-hydrate, dissolution of the latter, and crystallisation of 
dihydrate. KE. E. T. 


The Analysis of Bubbles in Glass. Ruszarcnu STAFF OF 
THE GENERAL Exectric Co., J. W. Rypr and R. HuUpDART, 
Lonpon (Proc. Physical Soc., 1923, 35, 197—198).—A small piece 
of glass containing bubbles is contained in one limb of an exhausted 
U-tube and mercury in the other. The glass is softened by 
heating, and then disintegrated by plunging the tube into cold 
water, the mercury being simultaneously thrown on to the glass. 
Gases liberated from the bubbles are examined spectroscopically 
in a capillary discharge tube attached to the U-tube. The pre- 
sence of nitrogen indicates the introduction of air or furnace gases 
into the glass during ladling, stirring, or pouring. If nitrogen is 
absent, it is concluded that the bubbles are due to the generation 
of gas in the glass. J. 8. G. T. 


The Alkaline-earth Permanganates. M. Crespr and KE. 
Motss (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 693—701; cf. this vol., ii, 161). 
—-A study of the preparation and properties of the permanganates 
of calcium, strontium, and barium. The thermal behaviour of 
these permanganates resembles that of the permanganates of the 
alkali metals. It is shown that hydrates of calcium and strontium 
permanganates do not exist. G. W. R. 


Equilibrium between Lead Iodide and the Iodides of 
Potassium and Ammonium in Aqueous Solution. (MME) 
N. Demasstnux (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 51—-54).—By means of 
the solubility method, the author shows that, of the various double 
iodides of lead with potassium and ammonium, only those 
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(PbI,,K1,2H,O and PbI,,NH,I,2H,O) described by Herty (A, 
1896, ii, 474) and by Wells and Johnston (A., 1893, ii, — actually 
exist. . E. T, 


Hydrous Oxides. V. Hydrous Cupric Oxide. tes B. 
Weiser (J. Physical Chem., 1923, 27, 501—532; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 575, 853).—After a discussion of the literature concerning 
hydrated copper oxides, the author describes a number of experi. 
ments on the stability of the granular hydrated oxide, and the 
action of salts on the precipitated forms of hydrated copper oxide, 
The results show that no definite hydrates of cupric oxide are 
known with certainty. Since a hydrated oxide having approxim. 
ately zero vapour pressure approaches the composition CuO,H,0, 
it is usually concluded that a monohydrate exists. This conclusion 
is shown to be incorrect by the fact that the anhydrous oxide 
does not take up water at the ordinary temperature when in con- 
tact with water, but, on the contrary, the hydrated oxides lose 
water under these conditions. A crystalline hydrate has been 
described (A., 1895, ii, 267), but this has been found to consist 
of pseudo-crystals or granular particles which do not result from 
its own oe of crystallisation. Loss of water takes place more 
readily from the gelatinous oxide than from the granular oxide, 
because of the compact structure of the latter. Highly dispersed 
hydrated cupric oxide is very light blue in colour. The gelatinous 
oxide in mass has a characteristic clear blue colour which alters 
slowly at the ordinary temperature, but rapidly at higher tem- 
peratures, passing through various shades of blue to green, brown, 
and finally to black. The continuous change in colour is due to 
agglomeration of the particles which accompany the spontaneous 
loss of water. Blue, gelatinous cupric oxide kept at 0° passes 
spontaneously to a denser and bluer granular product. It is thus 
possible to obtain any number of hydrated oxides which vary 
continuously in composition from Cu0+20H,O to Cu0+-H,0. 
Hydrated cupric oxide adsorbs ions strongly. If shaken with 
solutions of neutral salts like sodium chloride or sulphate, hydro- 
lysis takes place and the solution becomes distinctly alkaline 
owing to stronger adsorption of acid than of base. On account 
of the strong adsorption of hydrated cupric oxide for certain ions 
the presence of some salts frequently accelerates slightly the 
spontaneous loss of adsorbed water. Hydrated cupric oxide 
may be heated at 100° without darkening iu the presence of very 
small amounts of salts, such as manganous, cobalt, aluminium, 
chromous, zinc, and copper sulphates, and zinc and cupric chlorides. 
The stability of hydrated cupric oxide at 100° in the presence 
of the above-named salts is not due to adsorption of the hydrated 
oxides of their metals as stated by Bancroft (A., 1914, ii, 250) 
and by Blucher and Farnau (A., 1914, ii, 841). The evidence 
against their stabilisation theory is, that hydrated cupric oxides 
adsorb acids more strongly than bases, that relatively high con- 
centrations of the colloidal hydrated oxides are not effective, 
and that cupric sulphate is as effective as manganous and chromous 
sulphates. This latter observation is conclusive, since it is in- 
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conceivable that a substance should be stabilised by adsorbing 
some of itself. The absence of darkening cannot be due to the 
formation of basic cupric salts, since the effective concentration 
of electrolyte is so low that the ratio of oxide to sulphate in the 
salts could be no less than 20CuO : SO,, which is altogether improb- 
able; and it is not due to the formation of a protecting film of 
basic salt, since alkali salts which give basic salts under certain 
conditions hasten rather than retard the blackening. Darkening 
of the hydrated oxide at 100° does not take place in the presence 
of suitable concentrations of certain salts owing to a change in 
the physical character from the highly gelatinous to the granular 
form of the oxide. Only those salts which hydrolyse appreciably 
are effective in low concentrations, since the slight solvent action 
of the hydrogen-ion destroys the gelatinous structure, and the 
denser granular modification which forms loses water and darkens 
less readily than the loose voluminous mass. J. F.S. 


The System Copper Oxide, Copper Hydroxide, Cuprite, 
Sodium Hydroxide. Ericn Mixiimr [with Max KaAnuert, 
GrorG WIEGAND, Itsz Ernst, and Jonannes Ku], (Z. physikal. 
Chem., 1923, 105, 73—118).—An investigation of the system 
copper oxide, copper hydroxide, cuprite, and sodium hydroxide. 
It is shown that the blue cupric hydroxide is soluble in concen- 
trated solutions of sodium hydroxide to form deep blue solutions, 
from which, if the hydroxide concentration does not exceed 17N, 
dark brown precipitates separate after keeping for some time. 
The undissolved blue cupric hydroxide also turns brown on keeping. 
These dark-coloured substances are to be regarded as solid solutions 
of cupric oxide and cupric hydroxide, the hydroxide content being 
connected with the concentration of copper in the supernatant 
liquid. The dehydration of cupric hydroxide takes place through 
a series of these solid solutions. The solubility of cupric oxide 
and cupric hydroxide in sodium hydroxide increases with increasing 
alkali hydroxide concentration, but above a given concentration 
the solubility again decreases. The solubility of cupric hydroxide 
is considerably greater than that of cupric oxide. The rising branch 
of the solubility curve is represented by C* xaon)/Cou=K and the 
falling branch by C*.xson + Cou=K’. The maxima of the solubilities 
correspond with the transition point of Cu0+H,O — Na,CuO 
and Cu(OH), — K,CuO,, respectively. Hence cupric oxide an 
hydroxide on treatment with very concentrated alkali hydroxide 
are converted into cuprite. A sodium cuprite may be crystallised 
from aqueous alkali hydroxide solution; this substance has a 
cobalt blue colour and probably the formula Na,CuO,. A diagram 
has been constructed which presents all the possibilities which 
may occur when cupric oxide or hydroxide is treated with alkali. 
The view that copper oxide is colloidally dissolved by alkali hydr- 
oxide can no longer be maintained. J. F.S. 


Complexes in Solutions of Copper and Cobalt Salts. HEnry 
GrorcE Denuam and Stuart WortLeY PENNycuUICK (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1353—1357).—Measurements of the H.M.F. of 
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cells of the type Co|CoCl, +<MCl,|NH,NO,(sat)||Hg.Cl,,0° 1NKCl|Hg 
have been made at 25°, where the concentration of the cobalt 
chloride is kept constant, and where the nature of MCl, varies 
as does also the concentration. The salt MCI, is potassium 
chloride, magnesium chloride, aluminium chloride, or zinc chloride. 
The concentration of the cobaltous ion has been calculated in 
each case. Similar measurements have been made with cells of 
the type Cu|CuSO,+M,(SO,),||NH,NO,||Hg,Cl,0-1NKCI[Hg, where 

M,(SQ,), is potassium, aluminium, or zinc sulphate. A com- 
parison of the results fails to reveal any striking difference between 
the behaviour of zinc and aluminium. Were the electro-affinities 
of zinc and aluminium the only factors in bringing about changes 
in the colours of solutions of copper and cobaltous salts, it would 
be expected that the depressions of the ionic concentrations of 
copper and cobalt would be more noticeable in the case of aluminium 
than zinc. The above experiments do not confirm this. In all 
cases, the effect of adding a zinc salt to a solution of a copper 
or cobalt salt is rather greater than that produced by an equivalent 
quantity of an aluminium salt, a result probably due to the in- 
creased ionisation of the zinc salt. The moving boundary experi- 
ments of Donnan and Bassett (T., 1902, 84, 939), together with 
the quantitative migration experiments of Denham and Watkins 
(T., 1919, 115, 1269; A., 1909, ii, 373), make it probable that 
the colour changes exhibited by solutions of copper and cobalt salts 
are intimately associated with complex formation. The results 


also indicate that still another factor, which may be hydration, - 


also plays a part in the changes. J. F. 8. 


Association of Mercuric Chloride. F. Bourton and E. 
RovuyeErR (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 54—56).—From measurements 
of the boiling point of a number of aqueous solutions of mercuric 
chloride, it is concluded that the salt is associated to give treble 
molecules, which are given the extended formula Hele sly to 
bring the compound into line with K[HgCl,]. _E. 


Double Decomposition in the Absence of iets II. “ll 
Systems of Mercuric Iodide with the Nitrates of Thallium 
and Alkali Metals. A. G. Breremann (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. 
Soc., 1922, 54, 200—218)—A study of the system HgI,-TINO, 
shows that these compounds do not interact on melting, and 
the diagram of state is of a simple type, with a single 
eutectic point at 192° and a flat portion in the region 33—75 
mol.% HglI, indicating miscibility of the components. The usual 
transition points for the peg gee of thallium nitrate were 
observed, namely, 78°5° and 142°5°, p. 207°; for mercuric 
iodide, 129: 5°, and m. p. 257—258°, respectively. 

The systems of mercuric iodide with the nitrates of ammonium, 
lithium, sodium, potassium, and rubidium, were not studied in great 
detail, because it was found that the mutual solubility of the 
components was very slight; no signs of interaction of the com- 
ponents could be observed. It is suggested that the higher the 
negative thermal effect of the double decomposition between the 
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components, the less is their miscibility in the liquid state; thus in 
the system AgNO,—HgI, there is complete miscibility, whilst LiNO, 
and HgI, are practically immiscible ; the thermal effects of their inter- 
action are calculated at —54°48 cal. and —126°4 cal., respectively. 
The theoretical views of van Laar (A., 1908, ii, 808), of Eggink 
(A., 1908, ii, 1043), and of Smits and Bokhorst (A., 1915, ii, 262) 
are discussed. G. A. R. K. 


Aluminium-Titanium Alloys and the Influence of Titanium 
on Aluminium. EvuGEN van ERCKELENS (Metall und Erz, 1923, 
20, 206—210).—Aluminium-titanium alloys containing up to 
307% of titanium consist of a mixture of hard, needle-shaped 
crystals of Al,Ti in a softer ground mass of aluminium. The 
compound Al, Ti melts at 1325° and forms neither eutectic nor solid 
solution with aluminium. Addition of titanium, in amounts not 
exceeding 1%, to aluminium removes the combined nitrogen and 
oxygen and consequently improves the tensile properties; at the 
same time, the resistance of the metal to attack by salt solutions 
and by organic acids is appreciably increased. [Cf. J.S.C.I., 
1923, 721.] A. R. P. 


Synthetic Aluminium Silicates and their Relationships to 
Kaolin. RoBEerrt Schwarz and ALBERT BRENNER (Ber., 1923, 
56, [6], 1433—1437).—The action of sodium silicate on aluminium 
chloride in aqueous solution has been investigated, the conditions 
being so chosen that the mixtures are neutral in reaction. The 
precipitates are filtered, dried on the water-bath, washed suc- 
cessively with water, alcohol, and ether, and subsequently analysed. 
The filtrates contain only traces of aluminium in addition to silicic 
acid and sodium chloride. The influence of concentration is such 
that the molecular ratio of silica to aluminium hydroxide diminishes 
with increasing dilution, but is always at least slightly in excess of 
the proportion 1°5:1, thus showing that silica is invariably 
adsorbed by the primary product, 2A1,0,,3Si0,. The proportion 
of silica in the product increases with increasing concentration 
of sodium silicate, although the latter never enters quantitatively 
into the reaction; when 6—10 molecular proportions of silicic 
acid are present, the compound Al,0,,2SiO, is invariably pro- 
duced which corresponds in composition with natural kaolin, 
Al,04,28i0,,2H,O. A normal silicate, Al,(SiO,),, appears incap- 
able of existence. The primary product of the action is the com- 
pound 2Al,0,,3Si0,,2H,O, which absorbs silicic acid when left 
in contact with the solution and tends to pass into the compound 
Al,03,2Si0,. If the precipitate is heated in contact with the 
solution, the substance Al,0,,2Si0,,2H,O (after desiccation at 
110°) is obtained. Réntgen spectrographic investigation of the 
products proves that the primary product, 2A],0,,3Si0,,6H,0, is 
amorphous, and that from it there is formed in course of time a 
crystalline substance which is similar or closely related to natural 
kaolin in structure. The natural product loses its two molecular 
proportions of water continuously from 360° and becomes an- 
hydrous at 640°. The artificial product loses one molecular pro- 
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portion up to 260° and the second proportion between 360° and 
640°. 

It appears, therefore, that in the neutral, aqueous system, 

0;,8i0,.+H,0, a single compound, Al,03,2Si0,,7H,O, is cap. 
able of formation which is uninfluenced by the presence of an 
excess of silica or by the period of the reaction; this compound 
is formed with particular readiness when at least six molecules 
of silica are present for each molecule of aluminium oxide, as is 
the case with felspar. H. W 


Permeability of Nickel to Hydrogen. Vicror LomsBarp 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 116—119)—The volume of hydrogen 
passing in unit time through a given area of nickel (used in disks 
0°3—0'4 mm. thick) is an exponential function of the temperature, 
and is proportional to the square root of the pressure. Tem. 
peratures of 370° to 693° and pressures of 11 to 775 mm. were 
used. E. E. T. 


The Constitution of the Higher Oxide of Nickel. Owen 
Ruys Howse zt (T., 1923, 123, 1772—1783). 


Chemistry of Hafnium. G. Hrvesy (Chem. News, 1923, 127, 
33—34).—Zirconium minerals all contain hafnium to the extent 
of from 1 to 30% of their zirconium content. Typical thorium 
minerals were found to be free from hafnium. Zirconium and 
hafnium are best separated by crystallisation of the potassium 
double fluoride, prepared by melting the zirconium mineral with 
potassium hydrogen fluoride. The zirconium and hafnium double 
fluoride are extracted with boiling water which dissolves 25% of 
potassium zirconifluoride. On cooling the solution, the hafnium 
salt concentrates in the mother-liquor, the solubility at 20° of the 
hafnium double fluoride in N/8-hydrofluoric acid solution being 
about 3% and larger than that of the corresponding zirconium 
compound. Thus by crystallising a solution of 1000 g. of potassium 
zirconifluoride containing 6°/ of hydrofluosilicic acid from a 10% 
hydrofluoric acid solution, and repeating the process four times, 
the residual 750 g. of the double fluoride contained only 2% of the 
potassium salt. Alternatively, the crystallisation described may 
be replaced by crystallisation of the corresponding ammonium 
compound, or combined with the partial precipitation of zirconium- 
hafnium compounds with ammonia, or by boiling the solution with 
sodium thiosulphate. The phosphate of hafnium is appreciably 
less soluble in concentrated acids than zirconium phosphate, but 
separation along these lines is tedious. A preliminary determination, 
employing hafnium containing from 5 to 6% of zirconium, indicates 
that the atomic weight of hafnium is between 178-4 and ney 

J. 8. G. T. 


Germanium. V. Extraction from Germanium Bearing 
Zinc Oxide. Direct Preparation of Germanium Dioxide Free 
from Arsenic. Detection of Minute Amounts of Arsenic in 
Germanium Dioxide. L. M. Drennis and E. B. Jonnson (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1380—1391; cf. A., 1921, ii, 456; 
1922, ii, 302).—A new method for the extraction of germanium 
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from crude zine oxide is described. Like the earlier published 
methods for the extraction of germanium from this material, this 
new method is based on the volatility of germanium tetrachloride, 
but it is superior to the earlier methods in that it eliminates the 
necessity for the use of hydrogen sulphide and concentrates ger- 
manium by successive distillations with the aid of a column still 
of new design. By this process, 99°/ of the germanium in the 
crude material is recovered, and of this 83% is obtained directly 
as germanium dioxide, the remaining 16% is recovered indirectly 
by the return of residual materials to subsequent extractions. The 
germanium dioxide produced by this method is of exceptional 
purity. Spectroscopic examination of the material indicated that 
it contained less than 0°001% of iron and less than 0:0005% of 
arsenic. J. F. S. 


Germanium Oxide. E. L. Nicuotrs (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1923, 
9, 248—251).—The intensity of the visible radiation from germanium 
oxide at temperatures between 837° and 1370° in the spectral 
regions AA 0°65 pw, 0°52, and 0°45, and the departure of the 
radiation from that characterising a black body have been investi- 
gated, together with the production of luminescence in the substance 
by flame excitation. The melting point of germanium oxide, 
correct to within a few degrees, is 1400°. J.8. G. T. 


Preparation of MetallicSulphides by Double Decomposition. 
Application to Cuprous Sulphide. (MLLE) GERMAINE MaRCHAL 
(Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 597—602).—The displacement of 
antimony from antimonious sulphide (stibine) by copper always 
results in the formation of cuprous sulphide, whatever the pro- 
portion of copper employed. ‘The reaction, scarcely perceptible 
at 500°, occurs readily at 600—700°, and at that temperature is 
complete in about eight hours, the antimony having volatilised 
and condensed on the cooler portions of the experimental tube, 
whilst almost pure cuprous sulphide remains. When insufficient 
copper is used for the complete formation of cuprous sulphide no 
cupric sulphide is formed, but instead the compound 3Cu,8,Sb,S,, 
which is only slowly decomposed at temperatures above 700°, 
antimony sulphide subliming without decomposition, leaving 
finally a residue of cuprous sulphide only. A similar reaction 
occurs between copper and zinc sulphide at temperatures of 950— 
1000°, and here again cuprous sulphide and metallic zine are the 


only products. G. F. M. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Crystal Structure of Molybdenite. Roscor G, DICKINSON 
and Linus Pauuine (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1466—1471).— 
The mineral molybdenite has been investigated by means of spectral 
and Laue photographs and with the aid of the theory of space 
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groups, the simplest structure capable of accounting for the X-ray 
data has been derived. This structure, which is of a new type, 
contains two molecules of molybdenum disulphide in a hexagonal] 
unit having dy9,=12°30 A. and an axial ratio 3°90. The molyb. 
denum atoms are at (1/3, 2/3, 1/4) and (2/3, 1/3, 3/4) and the sulphur 
atoms at (1/3, 2/3u), (2/3, 1/3u), (1/3, 2/3, 1/2—u) and (2/3, 1/3, 1/2 
+4) where wu is 0°621-+-0°004. In the structure found, each sulphur 
atom is equidistant from three molybdenum atoms, and each 
molybdenum atom is surrounded by six equidistant sulphur atoms 
at the corners of a small triangular prism the altitude of which 
is 3°17-L0-10 A. and the edge of which is 3°15-+-0°02 A. The distance 
from the molybdenum atom to the nearest sulphur atoms is 2°41+ 
0°06 A. The excellent basal cleavage of molybdenite is undoubtedly 
connected with the relatively great distance between the sulphur 
atoms. J. F.S. 


Cornish Torbernite. Witty STEINKUHLER (Bull. Soc. chim. 
Belg., 1923, 32, 253—-255).—A specimen of torbernite from Tincroft 


consisted of large spangles embedded in quartz. The crystals were § 


quadratic tablets deep emerald in colour with vitreous lustre: 
hardness 2; d1’, 3°68; n, 1°594—1°600 (mean). Analysis gave : 


H,O. P.O, UO; CuO. PbO. Insoluble, Fe,0,+Al,0,. 
1462 1440 60:54 858 0-11 0-15 0-61 


corresponding with the formula CuO,2U0,,P,0,,8H,0. 
F, A. M. 


Torbernite from Katanga (CuO,2U0,,P,0,,8H,0O). Witty 
STEINKUHLER (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1923, 32, 270—271; cf. 
previous abstract).—Of three specimens of torbernite from Katanga, 
two only could be purified sufficiently for analysis; these were 
massive forms ; d!”, 3°84—3°951 ; n, 1:600—1°618. All the specimens 
contained lead. Analysis gave: 


H,O. Insol. P,O;. PbO. UO . Fe,0,;+Al,0;. CuO. Te. MoO. 
14:31 0-18 1442 2-95 60-35 0-88 7:15 0-63 100-87 


The water content both here and the Cornish specimen approxi- 
mates to that of metatorbernite, but the refractive index is inter- 
mediate betwen that for torbernite and metatorbernite, whilst the 
density differs considerably from either of these. The anomalies 
may be due in part to the lead content, as this element is present 
in much greater amount than has hitherto been recorded for 
torbernite. F. A. M. 


Natural Gases. IV. F. Henricu and G. Pret (Ber., 1923, 
56, [B], 1259—1262; cf. A., 1922, ii, 858)—In continuation of 
previous work, analyses are now recorded of gases evolved from 
a number of springs the water of which is so constant in composition 
that they can be influenced but little or not at all by surface waters. 
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Analytical Chemistry. 


Sublimation as an Analytical Procedure. J. Hortver 
(J. Assoc. Off. Agric. Chem., 1923, 6, 481—489).—The use of a 
sublimator is described, whereby numerous organic substances 
nay be estimated and separated from other substances which have 
different temperatures of sublimation. a. GF. 


A Trap for the Van Slyke Gas Analysis Apparatus. A. T. 
Sxont (J. Biol. Chem., 1923, 56, 125—126).—The trap is illustrated 
in the original. It consists of a tube attached to, and parallel with, 
the blood pipette, and carries a stop-cock at the top. Any gas 
or fluid adhering to the tubing of the apparatus after cleaning 
gradually collects in this trap, and may then be expelled from the 
apparatus through the stop-cock. E. S. 


Method of Estimating the Available Chlorine in Bleaching 


'Powder. Snuicutro Ocut (J. Chem. Ind., Japan, 1923, 26, 


185—190).—Among the methods for estimating available chlorine 
in bleaching powder, Penot’s arsenite method only is regarded as 
trustworthy, Wagner’s iodine method being rejected as giving 
too high results. The author has improved the latter method 
by using 2—4 c.c. of dilute acetic acid (1 : 1) for 25 c.c. of the testing 
solution, the chlorate then being without influence. The arsenite 
method gives results lower than the true value, whilst the iodine 
method gives somewhat high figures; the difference is chiefly due 
to the difference of the application of indicator, i.e., outside and 
inside indicators, the difference between the two methods being 
0:2—0°3%. The accuracy of the two methods is of the same order, 
but when the testing solution or the standard solution is dilute, 
Wagner’s method gives the more accurate result. K. K. 


Use of Bromate in Volumetric Analysis. II. Influence of 
Mercuric Mercury on Bromic Acid Reactions. G. FREDERICK 
Smita (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1417—1422; cf. this vol., 
ii, 504)—-A number of experiments are described illustrating the 
use of mercuric mercury in causing bromate to be converted entirely 
into either bromide or free bromine in oxidation reactions. It is 
shown that mercuric mercury causes bromate to be reduced to 
bromide entirely in its action on chlorides, bromides, and iodides. 
In the presence of mercuric perchlorate the reactions between 
manganous nitrate, chromic nitrate, nitrous acid, and oxalic acid, 
respectively with bromic acid yield bromide entirely, whereas in 
the absence of the mercuric salt the reaction yields free bromine 
rather than the bromide. This action is not restricted to reactions 
with bromates; bromides in the presence of sufficient mercuric 
mercury are not decomposed by potassium permanganate in hot 
sulphuric acid solution. Further, the oxidation of sodium oxalate 
solution by potassium iodate in hot sulphuric acid, according to 
the equation 2KI0,+5Na,C,0,+6H,SO,=I,+K,80,+5NaSO,+ 
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10CO,+6H,0, is entirely prevented by the presence of sufficient 
mercuric perchlorate. Mercuric perchlorate is prepared by treating 
mercuric nitrate with a slight excess of 70% perchloric acid and 
heating to expel the nitric acid. The solution is then boiled until 
copious fumes of perchloric acid are evolved, allowed to cool, and the 
pasty mass centrifuged. This salt is preferable to mercuric sulphate 
or nitrate, since these salts are so readily hydrolysed and, in the 
case of the sulphate, difficult to obtain free from mercurous sulphate. 
The preventive action of mercuric mercury is shown to be due to 
the formation of slightly ionised mercuric halides. J. F.S. 


The Distribution of Iodine between Chloroform and Starch 
Solution, with and without the Addition of Potassium Iodide. 
J. B. Firtu and F. 8. Watson (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 308— 
310T).—The authors find that starch solutions give an immediate 
blue coloration with solutions of iodine in chloroform of concen. 
trations greater than NV /1000. The amount of iodine transferred 
to the starch solution is proportional to the concentration of the 
starch, and is increased considerably by the presence of a small 
amount of potassium iodide, up to 0°192 g. per litre. Further 
additions of potassium iodide increase the amount of iodine trans- 
ferred, but the increase is not proportional to the potassium iodide 
added. A starch solution containing 4 g. of starch and 0°384 g. 
of potassium iodide per litre will detect iodine in a solution of 
strength N /20,000. J. 8. G. T. 


Estimation of Iodine by Sodium Thiosulphate. F. 0. Rics, 
Martin Kicpatrick, jun., and Wim11aAM LEeMKIN (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 1361—1365).—In connexion with the estimation of 
iodine by titration with sodium thiosulphate, the authors have 
investigated the volatility of iodine solutions and the stability of 
solutions of sodium thiosulphate. It is shown that iodine solutions 
have an appreciable vapour pressure of iodine, and that this is 
reduced in 0°1N-solutions just as effectively by 2% of potassium 
iodide as by 4% of potassium iodide. Iodine may be estimated 
in acid solution if it is added to standard sodium thiosulphate 
solution in the presence of a buffer solution, which may be either 
the phosphate or boric acid buffer described by Washburn (A., 
1908, ii, 363). Standard thiosulphate solutions should be made 
up in the purest water obtainable; they may then be standardised 
and used immediately after preparation. The authors have devised 
a method of handling and estimating iodine solutions which is as 
follows. The stock-bottles containing the iodine and thiosulphate 
solutions are each fitted with a syphon terminating in a stop-cock, 
the tip of which is drawn out to be 15 cm. long, with internal and 
external diameters 0°5 and 15 mm., respectively. Portions of 
thiosulphate (10—30 g.) containing a little starch solution were 
weighed to 0°0005 g. in stoppered conical flasks. Before adding 
the iodine to the thiosulphate, the tip of the syphon was filled by 
adding a little iodine to a beaker of water, keeping the tip about 
1 cm. below the surface of the water. The tip was then touched 
against the side of the beaker to remove adhering liquid and placed 
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ficient | in the thiosulphate solution to a depth of 1 cm. and iodine run 
eating § in until a faint blue colour appeared. The flask was then removed, 
1 and stoppered, and weighed. The slight excess of iodine added was 
-unti] J corrected by means of blank experiments. J. F.S. 


vio Estimation of Iodine in Thyroid Glands and in Thyroid 
P ms Extracts. R. Fasre and H. P&nav (Bull. Soc. Chim. biol., 1923, 

© 85, 341—347).—The iodine in thyroid extract may be estimated by 
evaporating to dryness with an aqueous-alcoholic solution of 
potassium hydroxide, and calcining. The residue is dissolved in 
dilute sodium chloride solution, and filtered from carbonaceous 
arch § matter. Permanganate is added to change all iodides to iodates, 
lide, # and the excess destroyed by the addition of alcohol. The iodate 
08— ff is then estimated in the usual way by the addition of iodide and 
diate # acid and titration of the iodine set free. Thyroidin from pigs 
icen- § contained 0°3048% of iodine, from oxen 0°4127%, from sheep 


‘i 0:399°%, and from horses 0°290%. W. O. K. 
4... Standardisation of Solutions used in Iodimetry. STEPHEN 


‘ther 4 POPOFF and F. L. CHAMBERS (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1358— 
_ § 1360).—A number of experiments are described on the standardis- 
dide § ation of solutions of sodium thiosulphate by iodine and by potass- 
4 g ium permanganate, respectively. Ordinarily, the two methods do 
not give identical results, the former being about 0°1% higher 
r. than the latter. It is pointed out that the divergence between the 
two results is probably to be attributed to the fact that the one 
ICE, § titration is carried out in acid solution and the other in neutral 
vem. ¥ solution. The authors show that if both determinations are carried 
1 of f out under identical conditions the result is the same in both cases. 
lave f The method of titration recommended is: Jodine method. —The 
y of # usual procedure is followed except that the iodine solution, before’ 
ons § titration, contains 140 c.c. of water, 10 g. of potassium iodide, 
8 18 Fand 15 c.c. of 1:5-sulphuric acid. Permanganate method.—To 
um § 100 c.c. of 10% potassium iodide solution containing 15 c.c. of 
ted 7 1:5-sulphuric acid a quantity of standard potassium perman- 
ate | ganate is added sufficient to liberate about the same quantity 
her of iodine as is normally used in the standardisation of sodium 
A., f thiosulphate by the iodine method. The liberated iodine is then 
ade ff titrated in the usual way with sodium thiosulphate. Both methods 
sed f have been used to standardise a given solution of thiosulphate; 
sed # the iodine method gives the normality of the solution as 0°10053, 
a8 § whilst the permanganate method gives 0°10052. J. F.S. 


ck, Estimation of Sulphur in Iron. Trrvo Asuipa (J. Chem. 
nd § Soc. Japan, 1923, 44, 483—491).—Amongst the methods for the 
of § estimation of sulphur in iron or steel, the hydrogen sulphide method 
sre | gives lower values than the gravimetric method, but takes a shorter 
ng time. By the following modification, however, accurate results 
by | may be obtained: 2—3 g. of the granulated sample are placed-in 
ut. | an Erlenmeyer’s flask with about 10 g. of amalgamated zinc (pre- 
ed | pared from 8 g. of mercuric chloride and 500 g. of granulated 
zinc), and hydrochloric acid (d 1:15—1°2) is gradually added. When 
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the reaction becomes feeble, the flask is heated and the gas 
washed out with hydrogen. The evolved hydrogen sulphide, 
after washing with 60 c.c. of hot water, is led into a wash bottle 
(A) containing 40 c.c. of water, and then into an absorption bottie 
containing 10 c.c. of ammoniacal cadmium chloride solution ‘(pre- 
pared from 120 g. of cadmium chloride, 1500 c.c. of water, and 
600 c.c. of aqueous ammonia) diluted with 50 c.c. of water. The 
cadmium sulphide produced is filtered, washed, and titrated with 
N/50-iodine and about WN /50-sodium thiosulphate solutions, 
Hydrogen sulphide absorbed in A is estimated and the amount 
added to the previous figure. The result is identical with that 
obtained by the gravimetric method, whilst the time required is 
about thirty minutes only. K. K. 


Volumetric Estimation of Tellurium by the Dichromate 
Method. Victor LenuER and H. F. WAKEFIELD (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 1423—1425)—It is shown that the potassium 
dichromate titration can be applied successfully to the volumetric 
estimation of tellurium. Tellurium dioxide in hydrochloric acid 
solution is oxidised quantitatively to tellurium trioxide by potass- 
ium dichromate. Certain very definite steps in the procedure are 
essential. The weight of tellurium dioxide should be less than 
0°3 g. and the solution should contain 2°0% of free hydrochloric 
acid. The volume of the solution should be approximately 200 c.c. 
The titration is carried out as follows. To the acid solution of 
tellurium dioxide an excess of 0°1N-potassium dichromate solution 
is added, followed in half an hour by a known excess of standard 
ferrous sulphate solution, the excess of which is subsequently 
titrated by dichromate, using ferricyanide as an outside indicator. 

J. F.S. 


Estimation of Amino-nitrogen in Compounds Reacting 
Slowly with Nitrous Acid. D.Wriaur Witson (J. Biol. Chem., 
1923, 56, 183—190).—Using Van Slyke’s apparatus, the amount 
of nitrogen evolved, when various substances, mainly purine and 
pyrimidine derivatives, react slowly with nitrous acid, has been 
measured. The estimations were carried out at temperatures of 
from 21—26°; the times of reaction varied from three minutes 
to five hours. Guanosine, guanylic acid, guanine, and cytosine 
gave amounts of nitrogen which corresponded with more than the 
theoretical one amino-group; the amount from allantoin corre- 
sponded with nearly two such groups; adenine and adenine 
nucleotide gave the theoretical amount for one amino-group; 
xanthine, hypoxanthine, guanidine, and methylguanidine yielded 
small amounts of gas; none was produced by uric acid, thymine, 
uracil, uridine, brucine, betaine, or sarcosine. 

In the estimation of amino- -nitrogen in urine by Van Slyke’s 
method, one-third of the blank may be due to the presence of 
creatinine. KE. S. 


Estimation of Free Amino-nitrogen in Proteins. D. 
Wrieut Witson (J. Biol. Chem., 1923, 56, 191—201).—A com- 
parison of the methods of Van Slyke and of Sorensen has led to 
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the conclusion that the latter is more accurate. Van Slyke’s 
method may give high results owing to slow hydrolysis of the 
proteins, or low results due to precipitation. E. S. 


A Characteristic Reaction for Hydroxylamine. W. N. 
HigscHEL and J. A, VERHOEFF (Chem. Weekblad, 1923, 20, 319— 
320).—An ammoniacal solution of diacetylmonoxime in presence 
of hydroxylamine condenses to dimethylglyoxime, which in pre- 
sence of nickel gives the well-known red precipitate. A concen- 
tration of 1 mg. per c.c. of hydroxylamine gives the precipitate 
at once in the cold; for small quantities, it is necessary to boil, 
cool, and neutralise with acetic acid, and in this way 0°01 mg. 
can be detected. 

Care must be taken in preparing the diacetylmonoxime solution, 
since this partly hydrolyses with warm water, yielding free hydroxy]- 
amine, which forms dimethylglyoxime when the solution is made 
alkaline. me re 


Detection of Nitrates in Vegetable or Animal Material. 
Ta. SaBaLitscHKa and C. Scumipt (Ber. Deut. pharm. Ges., 1923, 
33, 181—-184)—The conditions are given for the application of 
the diphenylamine test for nitrates in presence of organic matter, 
bromide, iodide, chromate and chloride together, etc. [See J.S.C.1., 
1923, Aug.] tT. Ee. 


A New Gravimetric Estimation of Nitric Acid. H. Rupr 
and F, Brecuerer (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1923, 6, 674—676).—Di- 
(a-naphthylmethyl-)amine, prepared by catalytic reduction with 
hydrogen of «-naphthonitrile, forms an extraordinarily sparingly 
soluble nitrate and can be used for the estimation of nitric acid. A 
hot 10% solution of the base in 50% acetic acid is added to a 
boiling, very dilute solution of the nitrate, and when the solution 
is allowed to cool, the di(«-naphthylmethyl)amine nitrate separates 
in glistening leaflets which can be readily filtered and washed with 
cold water. The only acids which form readily soluble salts with 
the new base are sulphuric acid and phosphoric acid; other acid 
radicles interfere with the determination of nitrate by this method. 
The solubility of the nitrate per 100 c.c. of water is 0°00004 g. 
at 24° and 0°0795 g. at 100°; in 100 c.c. of alcohol, 0°0446 g. at 
21°. The solubility of the hydrochloride is 0°0972 g. per 100 c.c. 
of water at 21°. As a qualitative reagent, the new base gives a 
distinct precipitate with a 1 : 100,000 solution of potassium nitrate. 
The nitrate of di(@-naphthylmethyl)amine has a higher solubility, 
0:026 g. per 100 c.c. of water at 20°. E. H. R. 


The Estimation of Nitrates in Soils by the Phenol-Di- 
sulphonic Acid Method. C. T. GiminecuamM and R. H. CarTER 
(J. Agric. Sci., 1923, 13, 60—62).—In the estimation of nitrates in 
soil extract by the phenoldisulphonic acid method, using aluminium 
hydroxide as a decolorising agent (Emerson, Soil Ser., 1921, 12, 
413) untrustworthy results may be obtained where the extracts are 
filtered through certain kinds of filter-paper. It is shown that with 
a standard solution containing sodium nitrate equivalent to four 
VOL. CXXIV. ii. 21 
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parts of nitrogen per million the most satisfactory agreement is 
obtained where a coarse filter-paper is used. It is suggested that 
retention by filter-paper may affect the accuracy of estimations in 
other methods. G. W. R. 


The Quantitative Separation of Arsenic, Antimony, and 
Tin. G. Lurr (Chem. Zig., 1923, 47,601—602).—The mixed sulphides 
obtained in the ordinary course of analysis are dissolved in 5 g. of 
the purest sodium hydroxide dissolved in a little water, and the 
solution is treated with hydrogen peroxide until colourless, boiled 
for one hour, and evaporated to 100 c.c. After cooling, the solution 
is neutralised with hydrochloric acid, treated with twice its bulk of 
the same acid, and saturated with hydrogen sulphide whilst keeping 
the vessel cooled in ice. Next day, the precipitate of arsenic 
sulphide is collected on a Gooch crucible, washed with 2 : 1 hydro. 
chloric acid, then with warm water and dissolved in ammonia and 
hydrogen peroxide. The solution is boiled, exactly neutralised with 
acetic acid, and treated with ammonium nitrate and silver nitrate, 
and the silver arsenate is collected on a Gooch crucible, dried 
at 120°, and weighed. The filtrate from the arsenic sulphide is 
evaporated to 100 c.c. and its acidity adjusted so that it contains 
14 c.c. of hydrochloric acid per 100 c.c.; after adding 5 g. of 
ammonium chloride per 100 c.c., the antimony is precipitated by 
hydrogen sulphide, the precipitate collected in a Gooch crucible, 
washed, dried, heated at 270° in carbon dioxide, and weighed. 
Tin is estimated in the filtrate from the antimony sulphide by any 
convenient method. A. R. P 


New Volumetric Method of Elementary Analysis. L. 
HAcKsPILL and G. DE HEECKEREN (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 59—60). 
—The substance to be analysed is heated with cupric oxide in an 
exhausted silica tube. Combustion, to give carbon dioxide, nitrogen, 
and water, is complete in about three hours. The products formed 
are readily estimated. Water is removed by cooling to —80°, etc., 
subsequently treating with calcium hydride, and measuring the 
hydrogen produced. Nitrogen and carbon dioxide are measured 


in the usual manner. E. E. T. 
Two Analytical Figures of Interest with regard to Illumi- 
nating Gas: ‘‘ Combustible Power’’ and Percentage of 


Nitrogen. Maurice Nictovux (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 
823—835).—The “‘ combustible power ” of a gas is defined as the 
number of volumes of air necessary for the complete combustion of 
100 volumes of the gas. The author describes a simple method for 
the determination of this figure, using only small quantities of gas 
(of the order of 50 c.c.), and quotes figures for the gas supply 
of Paris and of Strasbourg. Determinations of the percentage 
of nitrogen in the gas show that this figure is larger at the present 
time than before the war. H. H. 


Estimation of Carbon Monoxide in the Air. Mavrict 
Nictovux (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 818—822).—The air, 
deprived of oxygen, is passed through ox blood containing alcohol 
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as a preservative and the volume of air necessary for the production 
of the absorption bands of carboxy-hemoglobin noted. It is 
claimed that by adhering strictly to the method of procedure and 
always using the same apparatus set up in the same way, accurate 
and comparable results can be obtained. H. 


[Micro]-estimation of Sodium. A. BLANCHETIERE (Bull. Soc. 
chim., 1923, 33, [iv], 807—818).—Sodium can be estimated in small 
quantities of biological materials (blood, feces, etc.) by precipitation 
as the triple acetate of uranium, magnesium, and sodium, 

3U0,(OAc),.,Mg(OAc).,NaOAc,9H,0. 
The author has investigated the conditions under which this method 
is applicable. [Cf. J.S.C.J., 1923, Aug.] H. H. 


A Method for the Analysis of Alkali Phosphotungstates. 
R. Metuet (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1923, 6, 656—661)—A sample is 
ignited in a platinum crucible to estimate water or, in the case of 
ammonium salts, waterand ammonia. To estimate phosphoric oxide, 
the residue is fused with a mixture of four to five times its weight 
of mixed sodium and potassium carbonates and, after dissolution, 
the phosphorus is precipitated as magnesium ammonium phosphate 
in the usual way. A second precipitation is advisable, and the 
result obtained is generally 1 to 15% too low. 

The best method available for estimating the tungsten is to 
precipitate the phosphotungstate as insoluble quinoline phospho- 
tungstate, and to estimate the phosphoric oxide in the residue 
obtained by igniting the quinoline salt, the tungstic oxide being 
obtained by difference. The quinoline salt is precipitated at 60° 
with a solution containing 20 g. of quinoline in 50 g. of glacial acetic 
acid. The precipitate must be well washed with a dilute solution of 
quinoline acetate, and even then it adsorbs a small quantity of 
alkali. The quinoline precipitates stable complex acids completely, 
but when the complex is unstable, part of the phosphoric acid may 
remain in solution. The ignition of the quinoline phosphotungstate 
requires care to prevent reduction of the tungstic oxide to the blue 
oxide; if this is formed, it can sometimes be reoxidised with nitric 
acid. Some complex salts, however, cannot be ignited without 
reduction of part of the tungstic acid to metallic tungsten which, 
during the alkaline fusion, adheres to the bottom of the crucible as 
a tungsten-platinum alloy. Its amount is given by the gain in 
weight of the crucible. 

The alkali metal can be determined as chloride in the solution 
obtained after precipitation of the quinoline phosphotungstate. 
In such cases where the precipitation of the phosphoric acid is 
incomplete, the alkali metal can only be estimated by difference. 
Ammonia is estimated by the usual distillation process. 


E. H. R. 


The Titration of Silver- and Chlorine-ions in Presence of 
Protective Colloids. W. D. TREADWELL, 8S. JANzETT, and M. 
BLUMENTHAL (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1923, 6, 513—518).—Silver nitrate 
can be titrated electrometrically with sodium chloride in presenee 
21—2 
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of a protective colloid such as gelatin without appreciable loss of 
sharpness at the end-point. From the titration curve, it is calculated 
that the solubility of the colloidal silver chloride is about 2x10" 
millimols. per litre, which is about twice the solubility of ordinary 
silver chloride. The colloidal silver chloride particles introduce 
no error through adsorption of chlorine- or silver-ions, although 
such errors are observed in the titration of silver with sulphide. 
The electrometric titration with chloride is applied in the estimation 
of ionic silver in a number of pharmaceutical preparations containing 
silver. [Cf. J.S.CJ., 1923, Aug.] E. H. R. 


New Gravimetric Method for the Estimation of Zinc. 
G. Spacu (Bul. Soc. Stiinfe Cluj, 1923, 1, 361—364; from Chem. 
Zentr., 1923, ii, 508).—An excess of ammonium thiocyanate, either 
solid or in concentrated solution, is added to a neutral solution of a 
zine salt. Pyridine is then added with agitation (3 drops to each 
0°l g. of zinc sulphate) until present in excess. The precipitate, 
which has the composition Zn(C;NH;).(CNS),, is collected and 
washed with an aqueous solution containing 0°3% of ammonium 
thiocyanate, 0°2% of ammonium sulphate, and 0°2% of pyridine. 
The precipitate is dried, ignited over a Teclu burner, and weighed 
as zinc oxide. The results are in good agreement with those 
obtained electrolytically. G. W. R. 


The Estimation of Metallic Sulphides by Ignition in 
Hydrogen Sulphide. L. Mosrr and E. Nevusser (Chem. Ziy., 
1923, 47, 541—543, 581—582)—Lead sulphide is stable in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen or of hydrogen sulphide up to 350°. It 
begins to volatilise in the latter gas at 570°. Lead oxide, sulphate, 
carbonate, and chloride may all be converted into sulphide quanti- 
tatively by ignition in hydrogen sulphide. For the estimation 
of lead in solution by this process, it is first precipitated from 
a solution containing a little nitric acid by a current of hydrogen 
sulphide, and the precipitate is collected on a Gooch crucible, washed, 
and heated in an air-bath at 300—400° in a current of the gas. 
Bismuth may be similarly estimated, but the heating is conducted at 
270°. Higher temperatures or an atmosphere of hydrogen decompose 
the compound. Bismuth oxychloride or the precipitated metal, but 
not the ignited oxide, are quantitatively converted into sulphide by 
ignition in hydrogen sulphide at 270°. For the estimation of 
thallium by the process, hydrogen sulphide is passed into the neutral 
solution of the thallium salt and ammonia is then added to give a 
distinct alkaline reaction. The precipitate, collected on a Gooch 
crucible, is ignited in a current of the gas at 300° and weighed as 
thallous sulphide. To obtain accurate results air must be excluded 
from the apparatus. Antimony sulphide, precipitated in either 
the black or red modification, is converted into pure trisulphide at 
270° in hydrogen sulphide, whilst tungsten trioxide, especially if 
freshly precipitated, is converted quantitatively into disulphide at 
500° in a current of the same gas. The process is inapplicable to 
molybdenum, nickel, cobalt, and tin. A. BR. P 
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The Molybdo-manganimetric Micro-estimation of Copper. 
GrorcEes Fontks and Lucren THIvoLie (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, 
liv], 33, 840—844).—The copper salt may be treated with an alkali 
to precipitate the hydroxide, which is then dissolved in glycerol 
and reduced to cuprous oxide with dextrose or formaldehyde. 
The cuprous oxide is then dissolved in the phosphomolybdic 
reagent, and the blue oxides of molybdenum so produced are 
titrated with potassium permanganate. The authors, however, 
recommend one of the following methods. The copper may be 
deposited electrolytically on a platinum gauze spiral, the copper 
dissolved in the phosphomolybdic reagent (warmed gently if 
necessary), and the titration carried out as before. The second 
method consists of the precipitation of the copper as a compound 
with nitroso-8-naphthol, incinerating this to copper oxide which 
can be reduced in a current of hydrogen, dissolved in the phospho- 
molybdic reagent as before, and titrated with potassium 
permanganate. This method is inapplicable in the presence of 
iron or cobalt. H. H. 


Separation of Copper from Selenium. A. ANGELETTI 
(Gazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 339—341).—When copper and selenium occur 
together, the former may be precipitated by means of “ cupferron,” 
treatment of the filtrate with sulphur dioxide then resulting in 
precipitation of the selenium. [Cf.J.S.C.I.,1923,746a.] T.H. P. 


Estimation of Copper and its Separation from Cadmium. 
P. WENGER and N. Dirst (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1923, 6, 642—647).— 
When copper is estimated as oxide by precipitation with sodium 
hydroxide in a porcelain or glass vessel, the silica should always 
be estimated in the precipitate and a correction applied. The 
classical cuprous sulphide method is accurate when proper pre- 
cautions are taken. The method of Girard, which consists in 
precipitating the copper with sodium hyposulphite and estimating 
as cuprous sulphide, is very good for copper alone, but not so good 
in presence of cadmium, as a second precipitation is necessary. 
The method of Dallimore (A., 1909, ii, 833), which consists in pre- 
cipitating the copper with hypophosphorous acid as metallic copper 
and weighing as such, or as oxide, is very accurate and easy to 
carry out and is always to be recommended for the separation of 
copper and cadmium. Other methods described in the literature 
are not recommended. E. H. R. 


The Influence of Alkali on the Titration of some Metals with 
Ferrocyanide. II. W. D. Treapwett and D. CHEVRET 
(Helv. Chim. Acta, 1923, 6, 550—559).—See this vol., i, 764. 


Estimation of Praseodymium. Pavut H. M.-P. Brinton and 
H. Armin PaGeEt (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1460—1465).—The 
effect of heating praseodymium oxalate in air, oxygen, and a vacuum 
has been investigated. It is shown that heating the oxalate in 
air gives a residue of constant weight in crucibles of platinum, 
porcelain, or alundum. This oxide when heated for sixty minutes 
in hydrogen at 900—950° loses 3°10% of its weight, but on again 
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heating in air at the same temperature it regains its original weight 
exactly. Heating the oxide in oxygen causes a slight increase in 
weight, but this increase is lost on again heating the oxide in air. 
These results show that the completely reduced oxide is the sesqui- 
oxide, Pr,O,, whilst the oxide obtained by ignition in the air is 
Pr,O,,, and not Pr,O, as stated by Welsbach. A volumetric 
method is described for the estimation of praseodymium. This 
consists in adding concentrated nitric acid to the sample, | c.c. for 
0°1 g. of oxide, and heating to effect solution. About 100 c.c. of 
water are added and the solution is heated at 60—70° and an excess 
of O-1N-oxalic acid added slowly with constant stirring. The 
mixture is kept warm for about an hour. The excess of nitric 
acid is now gradually neutralised with ammonium hydroxide, which 
is added a few drops at a time at intervals of several minutes until 
the liquid shows only a faintly acid reaction. The oxalate pre- 
cipitate is filtered and washed, and the excess of oxalic acid heated 
at 80° and titrated with potassium permanganate solution after 
the addition of 10 c.c. of 1: 1-sulphuric acid. The results for pure 
praseodymium and for praseodymium with less than 1% of cerium 
are very satisfactory, but if lanthanum is present they a too high. 
oe i 


An Improvement in the Colorimetric Estimation of 
Manganese in Carbon Steels. H. Forestrer (Bull. Soc. chim., 
1923, [iv], 33, 659—660)—In the estimation of manganese in 
carbon steels the oxidation method with persulphate can be used 
successfully colorimetrically with mean errors of only 0°5% on the 
manganese content if the light employed in the colorimeter is sensibly 
complementary to that traversing the solutions under examination. 
In this case, white, diffused light is filtered through a solution of 
nickel sulphate, and a neutral tint is thus obtained at the eye-piece 
which is very sensitive to the least variation of luminous intensity. 
The sources of possible error in the Proctor Smith method—incom. 
plete oxidation of the manganese, and subsequent incomplete 
reduction—are eliminated by the colorimetric method, as an excess 
of persulphate can be used to ensure complete oxidation of the 
manganese to permanganate. G. F. M. 


The Reaction Between Ferric Salts and Alkali Thiocyanates. 
J. F. Duranp and K. C. Battry (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 
654—659).—On shaking ferric chloride with silver thiocyanate in 
anhydrous ether a red coloration due to ferric thiocyanate, Fe(CNS);, 
is produced; but if the ethereal solution is then shaken with water, 
practically the whole of the coloration is transferred to the water. 
The violet-red colour which is extracted from the aqueous solution 
by ether or amyl alcohol in the usual test for iron or thiocyanates 
where the alkali thiocyanate is in excess, cannot therefore be due 
to ferric thiocyanate, and it is also shown that if the ferric salt is 
present in excess the coloration is scarcely transferred to the ethereal 
layer at all. The addition of a further quantity of alkali thio- 
cyanate, or even of an alkali chloride, determines the solubility 
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of the coloured substance in ether or amyl alcoho]. For this reason, 
the colorimetric method proposed by Lachs and Friedenthal for 
the estimation of iron (A., 1911, ii, 542) cannot be used conversely 
for the estimation of a thiocyanate. The solubility or otherwise 
of the red coloration in ether or amyl alcohol cannot be regarded 
as a specific test for the presence or absence of a thiocyanate, as 
not only is the thiocyanate colour not always soluble in the organic 
solvents, but, on the other hand, ferric chloride gives with potassium 
jodide an intense orange-red colour not destroyed by hydrochloric 
acid, and soluble in amyl alcohol and ether, and with alkaline 
acetates the colour is likewise soluble in amyl alcohol, although 
not in ether. G. F. M. 


A New Gravimetric Method for the Estimation of Iron and 
for the Separation of Iron and Manganese. Boapan Souasa 
(Chem. Ztg., 1923, 47, 557)—Iron may be precipitated quantita- 
tively from solutions of ferric salts by addition of so-called 
infusible white precipitate (NH,HgCl). The precipitate obtained 
is dense, filters readily, and is easily washed; on ignition, it leaves 
a residue of ferric oxide. The method may be used to separate 
iron from manganese. A. R. P. 


Molybdo-manganimetry and its Applications. II. Micro- 
estimation of Iron. Application to the Estimation of Ironin 
the Blood. G. Fontrks and L. THIVOLLE (Bull. Soc. Chim. biol., 
1923, 5, 325—340; ef. this vol. ii, 264)—-The principle of the micro- 
method described is as follows. The iron is reduced to the ferrous 
state with copper and phosphoric acid, the phosphomolybdate 
reagent is added, and the blue colour produced is titrated with 
permanganate. For very small quantities a modification is pre- 
ferred in which the iron is precipitated with nitroso-8-naphthol. 
The precipitate is then ignited and reduced to the metallic state in 
a current of hydrogen. The phosphomolybdate reagent is added 
and the blue colour titrated. For the estimation of iron in blood, 
the iron may be precipitated combined with the hemoglobin by 
picric acid, and the whole ignited. The iron is then reduced to 
the metallic state and estimated as above. Alternatively, the © 
organic matter may be destroyed by heating with sulphuric and 
nitric acids. The mean error by these methods is 2—3%,. 


W. O. K. 


The Molybdo-manganimetric Micro-estimation of Iron. 
Gzorcrs Fontrks and Lucien THIvoLie (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, 
liv], 33, 844—849; cf. this vol., ii, 581)—-Two methods are pro- 
posed. First, a ferric salt is reduced to the ferrous state by means of 
metallic copper in the presence of phosphoric acid, and the copper in 
the filtrate estimated as previously described (loc.cit.). Inthe second 
method, the iron is precipitated by means of nitroso-$-naphthol, 
incinerated to the oxide, reduced to the metallic state, and estimated 
as in the case of copper. The second method is inapplicable in 
the presence of copper or cobalt, but small amounts of phosphates 
do not interfere, H. H. 
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Dinitrosoresorcinol as a Reagent for the Estimation of 
Cobalt in the Presence of Nickel and other Metals of the Iron 
Group. W. R. Ornporrr and M. L. Nicuots (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 1439—1444) —-When an aqueous solution of dinitroso- 
resorcinol is added to a solution of cobalt sulphate or chloride, a 
brownish-red precipitate is formed, which, when dry, has the 
composition (C,H,O0,N,),Co. This can be collected in a Gooch 
crucible and dried to constant weight at 125—130°, when it has the 
composition given above; at 160—161°, the compound decomposes. 
The quantitative precipitation is effected as follows. A solution 
containing about 0°03 g. of cobalt sulphate or chloride is diluted 
to 50 ¢.c. and 1 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (d 1:17) added. This is 
warmed and 300 c.c. of a hot aqueous solution of dinitrosoresorcinol 
(1 g. per litre) are added. A deep red colour but no precipitate is 
produced. Then, whilst the mixture is stirred, 10 c.c. of a solution 
of sodium acetate (10 g. of crystallised salt in 100 c.c. of water) 
are added slowly. A colloidal precipitate is formed; the solution 
is digested for fifteen minutes over a flame and stirred once after 
five minutes’ heating. A voluminous, brownish-red precipitate is 
formed which settles after a short time, leaving a clear, reddish- 
yellow solution. The precipitate is filtered, with gentle suction, 
in a Gooch crucible, washed with 0°5—1:0% hydrochloric acid until 
the filtrate is colourless, and dried at 125—130° until of constant 
weight. This requires about two hours. The results are accurate 
to about +1%. In the presence of small quantities of nickel, 
cobalt is estimated as follows. The cobalt is precipitated as 
above and allowed to settle; the clear supernatant liquid is then 
decanted through a weighed Gooch crucible. A very small amount 
of precipitate collects on the filter, which is washed with 50 c.c. of 
0°085N-hydrochloric acid. This same acid is then transferred to 
the precipitate in the beaker and the whole digested for thirty 
minutes over a low flame. The precipitate is then filtered through 
the same Gooch crucible and thoroughly washed with 0°5—1:0% 
hydrochloric acid and the estimation completed as described above. 
Neither zinc nor manganese forms a precipitate with dinitroso- 
resorcinol, and experiment shows that in the presence of relatively 
large quantities of these metals cobalt may be estimated by the 
method as originally described. Copper is precipitated to some 
extent by dinitrosoresorcinol, and the precipitate is not dissolved 
by digesting with hydrochloric acid, so that to estimate cobalt if 
copper is present the latter element must be removed first. This 
is accomplished as follows. The solution containing 0°0200 g. of 
cobalt and 0°06 g. of copper is acidified with sulphuric acid and 
electrolysed to remove the copper, then neutralised with 1 : l-am- 
monium hydroxide and | c.c. of hydrochloric acid (d 1°17) added. 
The cobalt is estimated as before. Iron forms a green precipitate 
with dinitrosoresorcinol which is not dissolved by digesting with 
hydrochloric acid. ‘To estimate cobalt in the presence of iron, the 
solution is treated with 5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (d 1°17) and 
evaporated to 25 c.c., and extracted with ether, which removes 
most of the iron. The aqueous solution is boiled to remove ether 
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and treated with dilute ammonia to precipitate the iron, the pre- 
cipitate is dissolved in acid and reprecipitated, and the combined 
filtrates are evaporated to 50 c.c., neutralised with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, 1 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (d 1°17) is added, and the 
cobalt estimated as before. J. F.S. 


New Volumetric Method for the Estimation of Nickel. 
G. Spacu and R. Rrpan (Bul. Soc. Stiinte Cluj, 1922, 1, 325—331; 
from Chem. Zentr., 1923, ii, 380).—The method depends on the 
action of potassium or ammonium thiocyanate on nickel salts in 
the presence of pyridine, whereby the nickel is precipitated as a blue 
compound, [Ni(C;NH;,),|(CNS),. The excess of thiocyanate may be 
determined volumetrically by standard silver nitrate solution. A 
good agreement is shown with electrolytic estimations. G.W.R. 


New Gravimetric Method for the Estimation of Nickel and 
Thiocyanates. G. Spacu (Bul. Soc. Stiinte Cluj, 1922, 1, 314— 
320; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, ii, 380; cf. preceding abstract).—The 
method is based on the reaction of nickel salts with ammonium 
thiocyanate in the presence of pyridine. The complex nickel 
pyridine thiocyanate, [Ni(C;NH;),|(CNS)., is washed with 5% 
aqueous pyridine solution and after ignition weighed as nickel oxide. 
In the estimation of thiocyanate by the reverse method, a portion 
of the nickel forms a soluble blue compound, according to the equa- 
tion 2NH,CNS + 6C;NH, + 2NiSO, + 2H,O = [Ni(C;NH;),|(CNS). 
(precipitate) -+- [Ni(H,O),(C;NH;),|SO, (soluble compound) 
-+(NH,).SO,. G. W. R. 


The Analytical Value of the ‘‘ Molybdenum-blue "’ Reaction. 
F. Fetat (Chem. Ztg., 1923, 47, 561).—The solution used for the 
test for tin described by Hiittig (this vol., ii, 437) has a distinctly 
oxidising effect on stannous chloride solutions owing to the presence 
of nitrates. The most sensitive solution for carrying out the test 
is made by dissolving | g. of molybdenum trioxide in a little sodium 
hydroxide solution, acidifying with hydrochloric acid, and diluting 
to 200 c.c. The test may be made very sensitive by shaking the 
solution with a little amyl alcohol, which extracts the blue compound, 
giving a blue upper layer (cf. Feigl and Neuber, this vol., ii, 508). 
The blue colour is more stable in the presence of phosphoric or 
arsenic acid; the actual blue compound appears to a derivative 
of molybdenum pentahydroxide, possibly the molybdate, in a 
colloidal form. In support of this, it is shown that the best con- 
ditions for the formation of the colour are a low acidity, absence 
of neutral salts, and a low temperature. A. R. P 


Detection of Small Quantities of Antimony and Bismuth in 
Biological Liquids. Cam.E and E. View (Compt. rend., 1923, 
176, 1759—1761).—The reaction recently described (this vol., 
ii, 443) for the detection of alkaloids by the precipitation of their 
iodoantimonates by means of a potassium iodide—antimonious 
chloride reagent may be used conversely for the detection of small 
amounts of antimony. The most satisfactory reagent for this 
purpose contains 1 g. of antipyrine and 2 g. of potassium iodide in 
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30 c.c. of water. This reagent is stable and can be kept indefinitely. 
It gives a golden-yellow precipitate with an antimony solution to 
which one-fifth of its volume of hydrochloric acid has been added, 
and as little as 0°025 mg. of antimony can be detected in this way. 
By using it as a microchemical reaction the sensibility is raised 
to 1 in 200,000. Under similar conditions, bismuth gives a brick- 
red precipitate. To apply the reaction for the detection of antimony 
and bismuth in biological fluids, the samples must be freed from 
blood and other organic matter by ignition and subsequent solution 
of the ash in nitric acid, followed by evaporation to dryness. The 
white ash is then dissolved in hydrochloric acid and the reagent 
added. G. F. M. 


Combustion of Methane in the Presence of Glowing 
Platinum. J. W. WuirTaker (Fuel, 1923, 2, 201—202).—In 
estimating methane in mine gases by slowly burning it in contact 
with a heated platinum spiral, the latter must be raised to a white 
heat and the gas exposed to the action of it for three to four minutes, 
otherwise the methane is not completely oxidised. Such incomplete 
oxidation may be recognised by the value of C/A obtained (C, con- 
traction in volume after combustion; A, amount of subsequent 
absorption in potassium hydroxide solution), which in place of the 
theoretical value 2°0 may approach 4°1 or more. In such cases, 
the gas should be re-exposed to the action of the hot wire, and this 
treatment repeated until the ratio total C/total A is very nearly 2. 
The results obtained are usually slightly higher than those of 
explosion analysis (cf. Hansen and Nielsen, ibid., 115). T.S. W. 


Analysis of Gas Mixtures containing Methyl Chloride. 
Raupex H. McKze and SterHen P. Burke (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 
15, 578—579).—In estimating methy] chloride in mixtures containing 
other components soluble in organic solvents, the acetic acid 
absorption method (Allison and Meighan, A., 1919, ii, 527) is supple- 
mented by burning the gas mixture, in a measured excess of oxygen, 
over a strong solution of potassium hydroxide in a combustion 
pipette. The alkaline solution and washings are filtered to remove, 
as mercurous oxide, the small amount of mercury which goes into 
solution during the combustion, the filtrate is neutralised, and the 
chloride in it estimated. The quantity of methyl chloride found 
can be checked by the volume of oxygen consumed, if the nature 
and amount of any other combustible components are known. A 
discrepancy between the two results indicates the presence of a 
higher chlorinated compound or of some combustible gas not taken 
into consideration. The experimental error is less than 0°7%. If 
ethylene is present, its volume may be estimated approximately 
by shaking with bromine water under standard conditions, the 
amount of methyl chloride reacting with the bromine being inappre- 
ciable. W. T.K. B. 


Examination of Methyl Alcohol. Frequency of the Occur- 
rence of Impurities acting on Potassium Iodide and Iodine, 
and on Potassium Permanganate. F. Ricnwarp (J. Pharm. 
Chim., 1923, [vii], 27, 456—458).—Although commercially pure 
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methyl alcohol should give no iodoform with potassium iodide, 
jodine, and sodium hydroxide (absence of acetone, etc.) and should 
not within fifteen minutes discharge the violet coloration produced ~ 
by one drop of N/10-permanganate, it is difficult to find since the 
war samples which respond to these tests, and amounts of acetone 
varying from 4 to 37 g. per litre have been found in various specimens 
of methyl alcohol examined. G. F. M. 


Estimation of Phenols in Blood. Norris W. RAKESTRAW 
(J. Biol. Chem., 1923, 56, 109—119).—The method is a modification 
of that of Folin and Denis (A., 1912, ii, 1011; cf. also Pelkan, A., 
1922, ii, 399) and is applicable to tungstic acid blood filtrates. Uric 
acid is precipitated by the addition of zinc chloride and sodium 
carbonate according to Morris and McLeod’s method (A., 1922, 
ii, 328), and is separated by centrifuging or filtering. Free phenols 
are then estimated colorimetrically in the filtrate, using a phospho- 
tungstic-phosphomolybdic reagent (phenol reagent) and employing 
phenol as a standard ; conjugated phenols are given by the difference 
between this result and one obtained after hydrolysis with hydro- 
chloric acid. The precipitate may be used for the estimation of 
uric acid. E. 8S. 


The Detection of Ethylenic Derivatives in Official Anesthetic 
Ether. F. Ricnarp (J. Pharm. Chim., 1923, [vii], 27, 448—455). 
—The mercurial reagent for the detection of ethylenic compounds 
in ether, specified by the French codex and consisting of a mixture 
of a solution of mercuric chloride and a solution of potassium 
hydrogen carbonate is very unsatisfactory, as it is very unstable 
and forms an opalescent or cloudy solution even before it can be 
used, such opalescence being readily mistaken for that produced 
by ethylenic derivatives. A more satisfactory reagent is that 
recommended by Denigés prepared by dissolving 50 g. of mercuric 
oxide in a mixture of 200 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid and 
1,000 c.c. of water. On shaking this reagent with an equal volume 
of ether and setting aside for one hour no opalescence should be 
produced in the aqueous layer. In presence of ethylenic derivatives, 
a white opalescence passing eventually into a yellow precipitate is 
obtained. G. F. M. 


Investigation of Abnormal Components of Urine: Dex- 
trose. I. G. InGuHILLERI (Boll. Chim. Farm., 1923, 62, 225— 
227).—Fehling’s solution is reduced by creatine, creatinine, uric 
acid, asparagine, theobromine, caffeine, the urine of patients under- 
going “salvarsan ’”’ treatment, etc. In none of these cases, how- 
ever, is reduction observed if the sodium hydroxide of the Fehling’s 
solution is replaced by sodium carbonate and the Rochelle salt by 
sodium citrate, the reagent being then specific for dextrose. The 
reagent, which is stable towards light and is stored as a single 
solution, is prepared by dissolving 185 g. of crystallised sodium 
carbonate and 160 g. of sodium citrate in about 500 c.c. of water, 
the solution being heated, cooled, and filtered; 16 g. of crystallised 
copper sulphate are dissolved in water in the original vessel and the 
solutions mixed and made up to 1000 c.c. 
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Two c.c. of the urine is heated to boiling with 6—8 c.c. of the 
reagent in a test-tube. Excepting with a large proportion of 
dextrose, when cuprous oxide is precipitated at once, it is necessary 
to leave the liquid to cool or to rub the sides of the tube with a 
glass rod. The precipitate or turbidity obtained in presence of 
dextrose is orange-yellow and readily visible in artificial light. In 
cases of pronounced uricemia, the treated urine develops a pre- 
cipitate or turbidity of the colour of Turnbull’s blue if left over- 
night; thus, the reagent serves also for the detection of uric acid. 

TH. P, 


Estimation of Starch Content in the Presence of Interfering 
Polysaccharides. Grorcr PELHAM WALTON and Mayne R. Cor 
(J. Agric. Res., 1923, 12, 995—1006).—The estimation of the starch 
content of certain materials by a diastase method is rendered 
impossible by the presence of mucilages, pectins, and similar 
carbohydrates. In the method proposed, the material is successively 
extracted on a filter with ethyl ether, 25—35% ethyl alcohol, 
95% ethyl alcohol, and finally ether. The material is then 
gelatinised by boiling with water, and the starch converted by 
digestion with malt extract. The interfering polysaccharides are 
precipitated with 60% ethyl alcohol, and after filtration and 
removal of alcohol from the filtrate by evaporation the starch con- 
version products are hydrolysed by dilute hydrochloric acid. The 
resulting solution is defecated by addition of phosphotungstic acid 
and the dextrose estimated gravimetrically by copper reduction. 

G. W. R. 


A New Titrimetric Method for Estimating Formic Acid. 
L. Urkriy-Lausovzov (Biochem. Z., 1923, 138, 205—208).—For 
the estimation of formic acid in distillates from urine, tissues, and 
culture media, existing methods were found to be unsatisfactory. 
A titrimetric modification of the gravimetric Skala method was 
adopted. The mercurous chloride formed by reduction of the 
mercuric salt by the formic acid, as in the Skala method, is filtered 
from the acidified solution, washed and oxidised with a known 
excess of 0°1N-iodine, in the presence of 10% potassium iodide. 
The excess of iodine is estimated by back titration with 0°1-, 
0°02-, or 0°01N-thiosulphate, according to the amount of formic 
acid present. Comparison with other methods of estimation 
gives good results. J. P. 


Estimation of Acetic Anhydride. G. C. SPENCER (J. Assoc, 
Off. Agric. Chem., 1923, 6, 493—497)—0°3—0'4 G. of the acetic 
anhydride is weighed out in a stoppered capsule, which is then 
transferred to and opened in a 100 c.c. stoppered Erlenmeyer flask 
containing a cooled mixture of 15 c.c. chloroform and | c.c. of 
aniline. The flask is immediately stoppered, well shaken, and 
placed in a refrigerator for not less than an hour. The mixture is 
washed into a 125 c.c. Squibb separating funnel containing 15 c.c. 
of 10% sulphuric acid and 15 c.c. of water. Ten c.c. of chloroform 
are used for the transference. The chloroform layer is drawn 
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off into a second separating funnel containing 15 c.c. of water, 
shaken, and the chloroform layer drawn off into a flask. A further 
10 c.c. of chloroform are added to the liquid in the first separating . 
funnel, shaken, and drawn off into the second funnel, shaken, and 
drawn off into the flask. The chloroform washings are repeated 
with 7 c.c. of chloroform. The united chloroform extracts are 
evaporated nearly to dryness, and the remaining chloroform 
is removed with an air blast. Ten c.c. of 10% sulphuric are added 
to the residual] crystals and evaporated on a water-bath to about half 
the volume. Ten c.c. of water are added, and the evaporation is 
repeated. The acetanilide must be thoroughly hydrolysed, but 
the acid must not become sufficiently concentrated to decompose 
the aniline sulphate. The residue is dissolved in 60 c.c. of water, 
5 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid are added, and the liquid 
is titrated with potassium bromide—bromate solution until a slight 
permanent yellow coloration is obtained. The bromide—bromate 
can be made with the requisite amounts of the two substances or 
by dissolving 13°3 c.c. [40 g.] of bromine in a solution of 28 g. of 
potassium hydroxide which is subsequently boiled. The accuracy 
of the method is 1%. A. G. P. 


Micro-estimation of the Volatile Acidity of Wines. Pu. 
MALvezIn (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 849—852)—The wine 
under examination is distilled with or without the addition of 
tartaric acid and the distillate is titrated with N/100-sodium 
hydroxide, using phenolphthalein as indicator. The former method 
gives the total volatile acid, the latter the free volatile acid. 

H. H. 


Estimation of Mucic Acid. E. O. Wurrrier (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 1391—1397).—-Mucic acid may be estimated in acid 
solution by oxidation with an excess of standard potassium perman- 
ganate solution at the boiling temperature, followed by a back 
titration with standard oxalic acid solution and the standard 
permanganate solution. The same method may be applied to 
tartaric acid and to racemic acid. A mixture of oxalic and mucic 
acids may be precipitated quantitatively as calcium salts, the whole 
filtered, dissolved in sulphuric acid, and the acids estimated in the 
presence of each other by first titrating the oxalic acid at 50° with 
standard permanganate and then applying the above method for 
mucic' acid. Tartaric and racemic acids cannot be titrated with 
any degree of accuracy in the same solution with oxalic acid. 
Other combinations of organic acids could in all probability be 
estimated by this method. The fact that the relationships between 
these dibasic oxy-acids and potassium permanganate are not 
stoicheiometric under the conditions employed is shown to be due 
to the production of formic acid, which is further oxidised only to 
a slight extent under the conditions of the titrations. J. F. 8. 

The Cryoscopy of Milk. E. M. Battey (J. Assoc. Off. Agric. 
Chem., 1923, 6, 429--434).—The depression of the freezing point 
of milk increased regularly with the acidity, the increase approxi- 
mating closely to 0°003° per 0°01% acidity. Correction for acidity, 
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outside the range of “normal” milks, should be applied when 
cyoscopic methods are used to detect added waterin milk. A.G. P. 


Estimation of Fatin Milk. A. Zmcaand Linx ZeGa (Chem. Zig., 
1923, 47, 405).—Five c.c. of milk, 2 c.c. of a weakly ammoniacal 
solution of ammonium citrate (d 1:036—1°040), and 10 c.c. of a 
mixture of 55 parts of ether and 45 parts of alcohol are successively 
introduced into a graduated tube sealed at one end and of 20— 
25 c.c. capacity. The tube is corked and the contents are mixed 
by agitation. The milk dissolves and on keeping the contents 
separate into two layers. The volume of the ether-—alcohol 
layer is read off and 1—2 c.c. are removed with a pipette, evapor- 
ated, dried, and the fat weighed. The temperature of the liquids 
should not be below 20° when they are mixed or solution of the 
milk will not be complete. The graduated tubes are easily cleaned 
with water and need not be dried before use. H.C. R. 


Estimation of Formaldehyde in Paraformaldehyde. P. 
Borestrom and W. G. Horscu (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 
1493—1497).—The iodometric method for the estimation of formalde- 
hyde in paraformaldehyde (Romijn, A., 1897, ii, 166), based on the 
equation CH,O+1,+30H-=H:°CO,-+2I-+2H,0; the peroxide 
method (Blank and Finkenbeiner, A., 1899, ii, 188), consisting in 
the oxidation of formaldehyde to formic acid by means of hydrogen 
peroxide in alkaline solution, and titration of the excess of alkali; 
the neutral sulphite method (Doby, Z. angew. Chem., 1907, 
20, 353), depending on the reaction H,O+CH,0+Na,SO,= 
CH,OH:SO,Na+NaOH; and the oxidation of paraformaldehyde 
by means of potassium dichromate or potassium permanganate 
in hot sulphuric acid solution, and estimation of the carbon dioxide 
evolved (Messinger, A., 1889, 80), all give results in substantial 
agreement with the figures obtained by the estimation of carbon 
and hydrogen in the Liebig combustion apparatus, but the fixed 
alkali method (Smith, A., 1899, ii, 188), based on the reaction 
2CH,0O-+ NaOH =MeOH-+-H-CO,Na, gives results about 0°8% low. 
The last reaction may also occur if, when using the peroxide or 
iodometric methods, the hydrogen peroxide or iodine is not added 
sufficiently soon after the alkali. W.S.N. 


The Lautenschlager Process for the Estimation of Alde- 
hydes. L. RosENTHALER and K. SemezrR (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 
62, 385—388).—The estimation of piperonal and of vanillin by 
Lautenschlager’s process (Arch. Pharm., 1918, 256, 81), involving 
condensation of the aldehyde and hydrazine to form an aldazine 
followed by iodometric estimation of the excess of reagent, was 
found to give results that were much too low. No better results 
were obtained by effecting the condensation with hydrazine sulphate 
and determining the liberated acid alkalimetrically; in this case 
the results were high. A. R. P. 


The Error in the Urea-Hypobromite Method. B. M. 
. MarGoscHEs and HeEInricH Rose (Biochem. Z., 1923, 137, 542— 
561).—The cause of the nitrogen deficit in the hypobromite method 
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for the estimation of urea has been studied; the main error is not 
due to the solubility of the nitrogen in the hypobromite solution, 
to oxide formation, or to formation of cyanate, but is due to un- . 
decomposed urea. The authors’ alkalimetric hypobromite method 
(this vol., ii, 348) being carried out in warm solution overcomes the 
difficulty. H. K. 


Estimation of Urea alone and in the Presence of Cyanamide 
by Means of Urease. E. J. Fox and W. J. Ge.parp (Ind. Eng. 
Chem., 1923, 15, 743—745).—An accurate and direct method is 
given for the estimation of urea, based on its conversion into 
ammonium carbonate by the action of urease and the sub- 
sequent titration of the ammonia. The velocity of the reaction 
is nearly doubled for each 10° rise of temperature between 10° 
and 50°, and the activity of the enzyme is destroyed at 80°. Experi- 
ments were carried out to determine the safe limits as to time of 
digestion and concentration of urea and urease. Most salts have 
a depressing effect on the action of the urease, and those of barium 
and calcium must be removed. Details are given of the methods 
of estimating urea alone and in presence of cyanamide and phos- 


phates. The method appears to be of quite general application. 
H. C. R. 


A Microchemical Method of Estimating Hydrocyanic Acid. 
L. RoSENTHALER and K. Serer (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 388— 
389).—Hydrocyanic acid in small quantities in very dilute solution 
may be estimated by titration with iodine under the following 
conditions : the solution is placed in a small flask with a narrow 
neck and treated with a measured amount of a saturated solution 
of calcium carbonate, 2 to 3 c.c. of light petroleum are added, and 
the liquid is titrated with N/1000-iodine until a faint permanent 
brown colour is observed in the petroleum layer which should 
extend up the neck of the flask. One c.c. of the iodine solution 
corresponds with 0°0135 mg. of hydrocyanic acid. A. R. P. 


The Iodometric Estimation of Small Quantities of Cyanides 
and Thiocyanates. E. ScHuLeK (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 
337—342).—The cyanogen group in cyanides and thiocyanates is 
completely converted into cyanogen bromide by treatment with 
bromine in slightly acid solution, and the bromide may be estim- 
ated iodometrically. The process is carried out as follows: 50 c.c. 
of a solution containing 0:1 to 40°0 mg. of hydrocyanic acid or 
03 to 90°0 mg. of thiocyanic acid are treated with 5 c.c. of 20% 
phosphoric acid and a slight excess of bromine; 30 to 40 drops of 
a 5% solution of phenol are added, and the mixture is left for 
fifteen minutes in the dark. 0°5 G. of potassium iodide is dropped 
into the solution, and, after half an hour in the dark, the liberated 
iodine is titrated with thiosulphate. Half the molecular weight 
of either of the acids under examination is the equivalent weight in 
this process. If it is desired to estimate each acid in the presence 
of the other, the solution is first distilled with 1 g. of crystallised 
boric acid, which decomposes cyanides only. The distillate is 
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collected in weak sodium hydroxide solution and the cyanide con. 

tent of this is determined as described above, the thiocyanate 

being estimated similarly in the residue in the distillation flask. 
A. R. P. 


Detgction of Quinine in Presence of Antipyrine and Pyram- 
idoné. Domenico Ganassinit (Boll. Chim. Farm., 1923, 62, 
321—322).—The red coloration given by chlorine water and ammonia 
with a mixture of quinine and antipyrine is obtained only when 
these two substances are present in about equal proportions. The 
disturbing effect produced by small quantities of antipyrine or 
pyramidone on the colour reactions of quinine may be obviated 
by treating the residue of the ethereal extract several times with 
cold water, which dissolves the antipyrine and pyramidone almost 
completely and leaves nearly pure quinine. a 


An Unambiguous Macro- and Micro-chemical Test for 
Histidine in Protein. Hxzrmann Brunswick (Z. physiol. Chem., 
1923, 127, 268—277).—The diazo-reaction is given both by histidine 
and by tyrosine, so that if the latter is present, as shown by a 
positive Millon’s reaction, a modification is necessary in testing 
for histidine. The substance should first be nitrated by warming 
with dilute nitric acid (20—50%) and then made alkaline with 
sodium carbonate. Tyrosine no longer gives the diazo-reaction, 
so that, under these conditions, this test is specific for histidine. 
It may be applied quantitatively, using a colorimeter, or micro- 
chemically, on a microscope slide. W. O. K. 


Rapid Method for Estimating Theobromine in Cocoa. 
Trion Ucarte (J. Pharm. Chim., 1923, [vii], 27, 420—423).—The 
cocoa is heated in a dry Kjeldahl digestion flask until the theo- 
bromine is sublimed and the cocoa completely carbonised. The 
theobromine is extracted with hot water, filtered, and the filtrate 
evaporated to dryness on the water-bath. The residue is purified 
by extraction with absolute alcohol, treated with aqueous ammonia, 
and dissolved in chloroform. The chloroform solution is filtered 
and evaporated to dryness, the residue extracted three times with 
3 c.c, of hot water, filtered, and the filtrate evaporated to dryness on 
a watch glass, dried at 100—105°, and weighed. The whole estim- 
ation takes about two and a half hours. The percentage of theo- 
bromine in various samples of commercial cocoa varied from 0°45% 
to 117%. H. C. R. 


A New Optical Instrument for the Estimation of Hzmo- 
globin. H.S. Newcomer (J. Biol. Chem., 1923, 55, 569—574).— 
The instrument is a modified Duboscq colorimeter. For the 
estimation of hzmoglobin, the whole blood is mixed with 1% 
hydrochloric acid and the solution of acid hematin thus obtained 
compared with a standardised yellow glass (cf. A., 1919, ii, 179) 
which is incorporated in one of the plungers of the hemoglobino- 
meter. The instrument is calibrated to read percentage of hemo- 
globin. E. 8. 
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Refraction Equivalents of Ions and the Structure of Com- 
pound Ions. Jari A. WasasTJERNA (Soc. Sct. Fennica Com. 
Phys.-Mat., 1923, 1, No. 37, 1—7).—From previously published 
data (A., 1922, ii, 1, 2, 491), the author has calculated the ionic 
refractivities of several uni- and bi-valent ions. The following 
new values are recorded: F’=2-20; Mg=0-44; 0’ =4-06; S’= 
150; Br’=11-84; I’=18-47; the atomic refractivities of the 
inert gases have also been calculated and the values Ne=1-01, 
A=4-23, Kr=6-42, and X=10-56 obtained. It is shown that 
(uthbertson’s rule, which connects the atomic refractivity with 
the atomic weight of gaseous elements, is approximately followed 
by the ions of the alkali and alkaline-earth metals and also by the 
halogen-ions. But in the latter case the refraction equivalent 
increases rather more slowly than is required by Cuthertson’s rule. 
The constitution of compound ions, such as NO,’, SO,’’, PO,’’’, CO”, 
has been discussed in connexion with the refraction values of these 
ios. The values calculated for these ions on the basis of the 
accepted structure of the ions are found to be of much the expected 
dimensions. It is shown that in the determination of constitution 
of inorganic ions, the interaction between the central sustaining 
ion and the electron systems of the surrounding ions is a matter 
which in all probability cannot be neglected generally. J. F. 8. 


Radii of Ions. Jart A. WASASTJERNA (Soc. Sci. Fennica Com. 
Phys.-Mat., 1923, 1, No. 38, 1—25).—A theoretical paper in which 
the connexion between ionic radii and refraction equivalents is 
discussed. The ionic radii of the metals of the alkalis and alkaline- 
earths, and of the halogens and members of the oxygen group, 
have been calculated from the refraction equivalents previously 
obtained (cf. preceding abstract). The values of the ionic radii 
thus obtained are discussed and compared with similar values 
found by Bragg (A., 1920, ii, 537), by Fajans and Herzfeld (A., 1920, 
ii, 174), and by Grimm (A., 1922, ii, 127). J. F.S. 


The Optical Constants of certain Liquids for Short Electric 
Waves. J. D. Tear (Physical Rev., 1923, 21, 611—622).—The 
refractive indices of water, glycerol, methyl alcohol, and ethyl 
alcohol for short electric waves, A 4 to 27 mm., have been computed 
from measured values of absorption and reflection coefficients, 
some values also being obtained by utilising the phenomenon of 
interference in thin films. The values of » for 40-42 cm. and 
\2-7 cm., respectively, are abstracted as follows: Ethyl alcohol, 
1-84, 2-27; methyl alcohol, 2-10, 3-3; glycerol, 1-98, 2-53; water, 
533, 8-45. A. A. E. 

Spectrochemical Investigations : [Unsaturated y-Lactones, 
Hydroxy-aldehydes, Hydroxy-ketones and Acetals]. K. von 
Auwers [with H. WissEBAcuH] (Ber., 1923, 56, [5}, 1672—1682).— 
VOL. CXXIV. Ii. 22 
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From a consideration of the molecular refractive and dispersive 
powers of the isomeric and substituted angelicalactones, the con. 
clusion is drawn that it is possible to distinguish A- from A?-lactones 
by refraction measurements alone. It is also shown that A?-lactones 
Show smaller exaltations of molecular refractive power than do 
the corresponding unsaturated open-chain ketones, thus conforming 
to the general rule that ring-closure tends to diminish exaltations 
of,refractive and dispersive power. 
i The method of exaltations of molecular refractive and dispersive 
power is also applied to the determination of the structure of 
hydroxy-aldehydes and ketones, and it is claimed that by exercising 
great care in the purification of the compound and the determination 
of its optical constants, it is possible to distinguish between open- 
chain and cyclic structures. For example, the spectrochemical 
CHMe——CH, ,.. 
CH(OH)-CH, 
y-hydroxy-valeraldehyde. This tendency to ring formation is 
more marked in the case of hydroxy-aldehydes than with hydroxy- 
ketones. 

Spectrochemical evidence is in favour of the normal structure 
for diphenylacetaldehyde, and not of the isomeric diphenylvinyl 
alcohol. H. H. 


The Doublet Separations of Balmer Lines. J.C. McLennan 
(Nature, 1923, 112, 166).—Results obtained by the author and 
G. M. Shrum confirm Sommerfeld’s theory of the structure of the 
lines of the Balmer series. A. A. E. 


The Secondary Spectrum of Hydrogen under Various 
Excitations. Masamicut Kimura and GisaBuRro NAKAMURA 
(Japan. J. Phys., 1923, 1, 85—95).—The authors have examined 
the effects of various modes of excitation on the secondary spectrum 
of hydrogen. The results indicate that lines of the secondary 
spectrum between H, and Hg are very sensitive to a variation of 
the mode of excitation, whilst those in the region between H; and 
H, are generally less affected. One group of lines was emitted 
strongly in a fine capillary of a discharge tube, whilst another was 
intense in the wider part of the tube. The intensities of the former 
were much increased by the application of a heavy condensed 
discharge or a strong magnetic field, or by increasing the gas pressure. 
In the light emitted from a glowing cylindrical cathode, lines in 
the region A 5000 to 45700 were enhanced compared with their 
intensities in the. positive column. Lines included between AA 5700 
and 5950 were similarly enhanced by the electrodeless discharge. 
Assuming the secondary spectrum to be emitted by molecules, the 
authors consider that lines of the spark type are emitted by ionised 
molecules whilst those of the arc type originate in neutral —t 

J. 8. G. T. 


The Band Spectra and the Electronic Configuration of 
Nitrogen and Carbon Monoxide Molecules. Hantaro 
NaaaoxKa (Japan. J. Phys., 1922, 1, 49—57).—A comparison of the 
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respective band and line spectra of carbon monoxide and nitrogen 
confirms the suggestion of a resemblance in the electronic configura- 
tions of the molecules of these gases, derived from measurements 
of other physical constants. The author considers that the fourteen 
electrons associated with the oxygen and carbon atoms in the 
molecule of carbon monoxide, or with two atoms of nitrogen, are 
symmetrically arranged in a face-centred cube, whilst the positive 
nuclei occupy the centre of the cube and are in rapid motion, and 
give rise to band spectra by reacting on the electrons. Moreover, 
the transition between stationary orbits is greatly influenced by 
the molecular motions. The greater complexity of the band lines 
in the spectrum of carbon monoxide is attributable to the asym- 
metry of the central nuclei in the molecules of this gas. The con- 
figuration described conforms with results deduced from the 
kinetic theory of gas, on the assumption that two atoms have two 
electrons in common. J.8. G. T. 


Combination Relations and Terms in the Band Spectrum 
of Helium. A. Krarzer (Z. Physik, 1923, 16, 353—366)—From 
an analysis of the wave-lengths of the lines contained in the band 
spectrum of helium in the regions \A 6400, 4546, and 5730 A. as 
determined by Curtis (A., 1922, ii, 330) the existence of a number 
of combination relations between wave-lengths in the respective 
systems classified by Curtis is definitely established. This result 
is in accord with the author’s theory of the emission of band spectra 
and contrary to the conclusion of Curtis on this matter. The 
analysis indicates that the bands AA 6400 and 4546 probably 
originate in the same system of electrons, the initial conditions 
of these, in the two cases, being characterised by different oscillation 
quantum numbers, the higher number being associated with the 
4546 band. The band 25730 A. belongs to a different system, 
characterised by the same end-term as that associated with the 
two other bands. The various terms are calculated by a general 
method. It is shown that the moment of inertia of the helium 
molecule about the line joining the electrons with the nucleus is 
extremely small, and certainly less than O°'1h/27. J.S. G. T. 


The Crossed-orbit Model of Helium. LupWwik SILBERSTEIN 
(Nature, 1923, 112, 53; cf. this vol., ii, 400).—An examination of 
certain regularities observed on application of the spectrum formula 
previously proposed for helium. A. A. E 


Determination of Spectroscopic Standard Wave-lengths 
in the Short Wave-length Region. Sistr Kumar Mirra (Ann. 
Physique, 1923, [ix], 19, 315—-339).—Employing the interferometer 
method devised by Fabry and Perot, the author has determined 
the following wave-lengths in the arc spectrum of copper below 
\ 2374 A., where standard determinations have hitherto been lack- 
ing: 2369°891, 2303°134, 2276°261, 2242-622, 2218-107, 2189-631, 
2148'897, 2126°047, and 2112:105A. In addition, the standard 
line A 2334°816 in the arc spectrum of tin has been determined. In 
general, experimental values differed from the respective mean 
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values given by less than +0-002 A. and never by more than 
+0°003 A. J. 8. G. T. 


The Mass-spectrum of Copper. F. W. Aston (Nature, 
1923, 112, 162).—The masses ascribed by Dempster (this vol., 
ii, 640) to the isotopes of copper are improbable, since (a) no case 
is yet known of an element of odd atomic number consisting of more 
than two isotopes, and (5) except in the case of nitrogen; with such 
elements the more abundant of the two constituents, or both, are 
of odd atomic weight. By the use of cuprous chloride, the mass- 
spectrum of copper is found to contain lines at 63 and 65, having the 
expected intensity ratio of about 2°5:1, and not showing any 
deviation from the whole-number rule. Dempster’s lines are 
possibly due to the presence of zinc as an impurity. A. A. E. 


An Experimental Verification of the Theory of Réntgen 


Ray Spectra, due to a Multiple Atomic Ionisation. A. Dav- | 


VILLIER (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 167—169).—The spectrum of 
iron shows Hjalmar’s line K8’ and the line K, (due to two super- 
ficial electrons of iron, NV, and Ng), but not the doublet Ka,«,, when 
excitation is produced, not by direct bombardment, but by fluores- 
cence (cf. this vol., ii, 243, and Wentzel, this vol., ii, 249). 

E. E. T. 


Structure of the Spectrum of the Neutral Molybdenum | 


Atom. Micuen A. CatTatAn (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1923, 24, 213— 
235).—The flame, arc, and spark spectra of molybdenum are com- 
posed of two classes of lines attributable respectively to the neutral 
and ionised atoms. The lines of the first class, which are fully 
described, consist of three systems of triplets, with lines of inter- 
combination, and five multitriplets with lines of intercombination 
between these and the first three systems. A close similarity is 
shown between the spectra of chromium and molybdenum. 


G. W. R. 


Regularities in the Arc Spectrum of Titanium. C. C. 
Kress and Harriet K. Kress (J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1923, 
13, 270—275).—The are spectrum of titanium has been analysed 
with the object of ascertaining the regularities of this spectrum. 
It is shown that two different sets of multiplets of six or seven 
lines occur. These sets have respectively the differences 170:1 
and 216°7 and are similar to the multiplets of the alkaline-earth 
metals. _There are also multiplets of eleven to thirteen lines with 
differences 42°0, 62°3, 81°7, and 1002, similar to the multiplets of 
manganese, chromium, and molybdenum. The majority of the 
lines classified belong to King’s temperature classes I and II, 
although a few belong to the classes III and IV (Astrophys. J., 1914, 
39,139). About 10°% of the arc lines of titanium are thus classified. 
Long tables of the classification are given in the paper. J. F. S. 

The Absorption Spectrum of Arsenic Sulphide Sols. A. 
Boutaric and M. VuILLAUME (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 259— 
261).—The experimental values obtained for the absorption spec- 
trum of a solution of arsenic trisulphide made by passing hydrogen 
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sulphide through a solution of arsenious acid containing 5 g. per 
litre do not seem to be consistent with any of the theoretical laws. 
There appears to be an absorption by diffusion which itself accords 
with Rayleigh’s law, but it is accompanied by selective absorption 
which is probably caused by the reflection of incident rays from the 
surface of the particles. The latter absorption should, therefore, 
vary with the extent of the total surface, diminishing for a constant 
weight of the sulphide when the number of particles decreases with 
consequent increase in their size. This was verified by experiment, 
the absorption curve showing less variation from the theoretical 
value with progressive ripening of the sol. H. J. E. 


The Absorption Spectra of the Vapours of Various Quinones. 
JoHN Epwarp Porvis (T., 1923, 123, 1841—1849). 


Fluorescence and Photochemistry. R. Lzevam.ant (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 177, 398—401).—An investigation of the photo- 
chemical reduction or oxidation of fluorescent and other dyes, in 
very dilute solutions. Uranine in glycerol solution (0°01%) is 
decolorised under the influence of light, owing to photochemical 
reduction, the colour reappearing on leaving the solution in contact 
with air, but not doing so if air is excluded. More concentrated 
solutions (e.g., 0°2°%) are not decolorised in this way. 

This phenomenon is fairly general with dilute solutions of colour- 
ing matters in polyhydroxy-alcohols (ethylene glycol, glycerol, 
erythritol, mannitol) or with solutions also containing neutral 
tartrates, dextrose, etc. Eosin, erythrosin, thiazines, and Meldola’s 
blue show the effect well; but pyronin is much less sensitive. 
Similarly, the reappearance of the colour, on leaving, is observed in 
the case of thiazines, eosin, etc., but is less marked with Rose- 
Bengal and Magdala-red. The reappearance of colour depends to 
some extent on the solvent used and the final colour is not necessarily 
identical with the original one. 

Many acids (acetic, oxalic, lactic, malic, tartaric, citric, etc.) 
play the same part as alcohols. Thus a solution of methylene-blue 
in acetic acid is slowly decolorised, whilst in 0°02 °, aqueous solutions, 
in presence of oxalic acid, decolorisation is rapid owing to reduction 
of the colouring matter (M): H,C,0,+.M=MH,+2C0,. Hydroxyl- 
amine and phenylhydrazine hydrochloride play the same part as 
the above acids. 

Photochemical oxidation may also occur, uranine being oxidised 
in aqueous solution in presence of air, irreversibly, to give a brownish- 
red decomposition product. In absence of air, an aqueous solution 
of uranine is not affected by light. 

Light is supposed to be absorbed by a molecule of the fluorescent 
substance, which is raised to the critical state. Simple reversion 
may occur (with light emission), or the substance, in the highly 
active state, may undergo reduction (or oxidation). A non- 
fluorescent substance should be less sensitive to light. In fact, 
fuchsine, tartrazine, malachite-green, and indigo-carmine, in 
glycerol solution, are unaffected by light although indigo carmine 
in aqueous solution, in presence of oxalic acid, is partly reduced and 
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the rhodamines, although fluorescent, are practically unaffected by 
light, in glycerol solution. The same lack of generality applies to 
results obtained on the sensitiveness to heat of solutions of colouring 
matters of the two types. K. E. T. 


Phosphorescence caused by Active Nitrogen. H.KrepriKka 
(Nature, 1923, 112, 134; cf. Lewis, this vol., ii, 361; Jevons, this 
vol., ii, 451)—A bright green phosphorescence was observed when 
aluminium chloride, freshly prepared from aluminium and chlorine 
in a tube through which nitrogen had been passed, was gradually 
cooled in nitrogen. In the case of aluminium bromide, phosphores- 


cence was not observed. The phenomenon is ascribed to the § i 


activation of some of the nitrogen by the violent reaction of the 
chlorine left in the tube with the aluminium. A.A. E, 


The Minimum Concentration of Luciferin to give a Visible 
Luminescence. E. Newron Harvey (Science, 1923, 57, 501— 
503; cf. A., 1915, i, 628; 1917, i, 365, ii, 436; 1918, i, 89)—On 
oxidation in presence of luciferase, the light emitted from a solution 
of 1 part of dry Cypridina in 4 x 108 parts of sea-water can just be § 
detected by the unassisted eye. This corresponds with a con- | 
centration of luciferin between | in 410° and 1 in 4x10, Atten- | 
tion is directed to the degree and tenacity of the adsorption on glass | 
vessels of substances at such dilution. A. A. E. 


The Molecular Scattering of Light in Benzene, Vapour 
and Liquid. K. R. Ramanatuan (Physical Rev., 1923, 112, 
564—572).—The intensity of the light scattered by benzene, as 
liquid or vapour, at right angles to the incident beam has been 
compared with that scattered by ethyl ether. The results, together 
with the measurements of the degree of polarisation of the scattered 
light, are held to confirm the general validity of Raman’s views 
(A., 1922, ii, 603). A. A. E. 


Optical Rotation and Atomic Dimension. D. H. Brauns 
(Physica, 1923, 3, 69—75).—The optical rotations of chloro-, 
bromo-, iodo-, and fluoro-acetyldextrose, -acetylcellose, and -acetyl- 
xylose have been compared, and the differences between the specific 
rotations for the fluoro- and chloro-, chloro- and bromo-, and bromo- 
and iodo-compounds are found to be nearly proportional to the 
differences in the atomic diameters found by Bragg. The atomic 
dimensions thus form an additive element in the rotation. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Kinetics of Photochemical Reactions. P. P. Lazarzv 
(Bull. Acad. Sci. Russ., 1919, 289—254; cf. A., 1915, ii, 719).—A 
mathematical study of reversible, non-reversible, and pseudo- 
reversible photochemical reactions under different conditions of 
light. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Photo-decomposition of Nitrosyl Chloride. A. Kiss (Rec. 
trav. chim., 1923, 42, 665—674).—The formation and decomposition 
of nitrosyl chloride in white light has been investigated at 0°1°, 
18°, 38°, 48°, 58°, and 78° by the method previously employed 
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(this vol., ii, 237). The results show that the rate of formation of 
nitrosyl chloride is the same whether the mixture is illuminated or 
preserved in the dark. The decomposition of nitrosyl chloride 
under the influence of white light is strictly unimolecular. The 
temperature coefficient of the velocity constant over the range 0° to 
78° is unity. J. 


Spectral Sensitiveness of Silver Bromide and the Influence 
of Adsorbed Substances on the Sensitiveness. W. FRANKEN- 
BURGER (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 105, 273—328).—The photo- 
decomposition of silver bromide has been investigated in respect of 
its dependence on various factors and an attempt is made to explain 
the mechanism of the decomposition on the basis of the quantum 
hypothesis and the modern views on crystal structure. The view 
of Fajans (A., 1921, ii, 386), that the primary process in the ion 
lattice of the silver bromide consists in the transference of an 
electron from a bromine-ion to a silver-ion with the formation of free 
bromine and silver, is accepted as a working hypothesis. Every 
change in the normal lattice energy (electrical) must affect the 


7 clectron transference and consequently the sensitiveness of the 


silver bromide to a greater or less extent. With the object of 
confirming and extending these views, the photochemical behaviour 
of preparations of silver bromide of variously constituted surface 
have been investigated. The surface has been varied by the adsorp- 
tion of various substances on it. It has been found necessary to 
distinguish between chemical sensitisation, which consists in the 
combination of the liberated bromine by acceptors and so preventing 
it from setting up the reverse reaction with the liberated silver, and 
optical or spectral sensitiveness, which consists in the change of the 
lattice energy brought about by the adsorption of foreign substances 
on the surface. The following cases have been examined. Pure 
silver bromide free from moisture in the presence of mercury vapour 
as acceptor has a spectral sensitiveness commencing between 435 
and 410 pu. Silver bromide under an excess of silver nitrate solution, 
which is to be regarded as silver bromide coated with silver-ions, 
commences to be sensitive to light at >620 yy, presumably in the 
ultra-red. The bromine acceptor in this case is the silver nitrate 
solution itself. The strong sensitisation here is due to the fact 
that the adsorbed silver-ions, on electrostatic grounds, are more 
active acceptors of electrons than the silver-ions from pure silver 
bromide. Silver bromide under an acid solution of potassium 
bromine begins to be sensitive to light between 435 and 410 pp. In 
this case, the silver bromide is coated with excess of bromine-ions and 
hydrogen-ions, and the bromine acceptors were sulphurous acid 
and phenylpropiolic acid. From silver bromide under alkaline 
solutions, a different type of photosensitive system is produced, for 
here the electron passing to the silver-ion comes, not from the 
bromine-ion, but from the adsorbed hydroxyl- or oxygen-ion. The 
decomposition commences here at >620 yp, possibly in the ultra- 
red. ‘The great sensitisation in this case is due to the decomposition 
of the very sensitive silver oxide on the surface. For all preparations 
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of silver bromide, prepared by any of the methods stated, the 
decomposition of silver bromide commences between 620 yy» and 
560 yp if silver nuclei are formed. The limiting values of the sensi- 
tiveness have been compared with thermochemical data, whereby 
an explanation of the action of the silver nucleus has been obtained. 
It is pointed out that certain empirical processes used in the 
photographic practice bring about an increased sensitiveness of the 
emulsions by means of a modification of the silver bromide grains. 
These changes are similar to those mentioned above. As a whole, 
the results found in the present work with substances free from 
binding materials are confirmed by those obtained with emulsions. 
J.F.S. 


Electrostatic Recalculation [on the Photochemical Be- 
haviour of Silver Bromide]. K. F. Herzreip (Z. physikal. 
Chem., 1923, 105, 329—332)—A mathematical treatment of the 
energy relations of the transference of an electron from a bromine 
ion to a silver-ion in the photo-decomposition of silver bromide, as 
put forward by Frankenburger (cf. preceding abstract). J. F.S. 


Photochemical Reduction of Zinc Sulphide. ANprRf Jos 
and Guy EMScHWILLER (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 313—316).—The 
darkening of zinc sulphide is due to the formation of free zinc. In 
order that a specimen should be sensitive to light, it must be 
phosphorescent and hygroscopic; it is more sensitive the more these 
conditions are satisfied. The darkening is due to the following 
series of changes. The preparation of the sulphide, involving ignition, 
affords a metastable product. Incident radiation raises the 
metastable molecules to a critical state, and, if the sample be dry, it 
simply emits radiation and reverts to the previous, metastable, 
condition. When, however, it has deliquesced slightly, hydrolysis 
occurs, producing hydrogen sulphide and zinc hydroxide. Durin 
illumination, a critical molecule of the sulphide reacts with the 
hydroxide, giving zinc and sulphurous acid, which with hydrogen 
sulphide affords sulphur, zinc pentathionate also being produced. 
The main products are thus zinc and sulphur. E. E. T. 


Temperature Coefficients of Reactions in Tropical Sun- 
light. NiraTan Duar (T., 1923, 123, 1856—1861). 


Action of Ultra-violet Light on Diketones. C. W. Porter, 
H. C. RAMSPERGER, and CAROLYN STEEL (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1923, 45, 1827—1830).—Under the influence of ultra-violet light, 
benzil is decomposed at temperatures above 200° into carbon 
monoxide and benzophenone; diacetyl vapour gives carbon 
monoxide and ethane, but an aqueous solution of diacetyl yields 
acetic acid and acetaldehyde. In dilute alcoholic solution, in the 
absence of air, benzil is partly hydrolysed to benzoic acid and 
benzaldehyde, but part of it is reduced by the alcohol to benzoin. 
In aqueous alcohol, in contact with air, it is converted into benzoic 
acid, which is partly oxidised to salicylic acid. Benzilic acid or its 
decomposition products, namely, benzpinacol in the absence of air, 
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together with benzophenone in the presence of air, are never found 
in exposed solutions cf benzil. W.S.N. 


A Method of Photographing the Disintegration of Atoms 
and of Testing the Stability of Atoms by the Use of High- 
speed Alpha Particles. Wiuiiam D. Harkins and R. W. 
Ryan (Nature, 1923, 112, 54—55)—The high-speed «-particles 
from thorium-C’ have been employed in Wilson’s photographic 
method. Collisions showing an «-particle deflection up to 165° 
have been observed, as well as the formation of three branches at 
the point of collision, a characteristic to be expected if the bombarded 
atom disintegrates. A.A. E, 


Secondary @-Rays produced in a Gas by X-Rays. PIERRE 
AuGER (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 169—171).—A study of secondary 
and tertiary ®-rays produced as a result of the incidence of X-rays 
on various gases diluted with hydrogen (to produce longer rectilinear 
initial B-ray trajectories). In the case of nitrogen, the $-rays have 
an angle of 80—100° (for the most part) with the X-rays. With 
heavier gases (e.g., chlorine), the concentration of secondary rays 
round the perpendicular direction is less marked. A highly ionised 
path is seen to start from the same origin as a $-ray, the direction 
being different. This is due to the less violent loss of a second 
electron (observed with argon, chlorine, and iodine). The speed of 
the tertiary ray so produced depends on the nature of the gas, and 
varies only slightly (about a mean value) with the frequency of the 
X-rays used. E. E. T. 


Some Cases of Analogous Action of Radiation and Ozone 
on Chemical and Colloidal Reactions. A. Fernavu (Kolloid 
Z., 1923, 32, 89—92)—A number of cases are enumerated and 
discussed in which radiation (ultra-violet, «-ray, X-ray) brings 
about the same reaction as treatment with ozonised air. 
Sucrose in neutral, acid, or alkaline solution is inverted when 
subjected to ultra-violet light; egg-albumin, when exposed to the 
radiation from radium, is coagulated and ceric hydroxide sols are 
similarly coagulated. These actions are also brought about when 
the substances concerned are treated with ozone or hydrogen 
peroxide. The mechanism of the change is discussed. J. F.S. 


Chemical Action of Penetrating Radium Rays. XV. The 
Dependence of this Action on the Fraction of the Rays ab- 
sorbed. Reduction of Potassium Persulphate. Anton KAILAN 
(Monatsh., 1923, 44, 35—47).—The decomposition, by penetrating 
radium rays, of hydrogen peroxide, in acid, neutral, and alkaline 
solution, and of potassium iodide in acid solution, has been measured 
in vessels of various shapes and sizes, using different ray-filters. 
The conclusion previously drawn (A., 1922, ii, 466, etc.), that the 
action depends on the primary §- and the y-rays in proportion to 
the number of ion-pairs produced (or producible) by the fraction of 
these rays absorbed, is now confirmed, as is also the supposition that 


the fraction of y- or secondary rays produced from them is of con- 
22* 
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siderable importance (cf. A., 1922, ii, 106) in connexion with the 
amount of action produced. 

With similarly-shaped vessels, quadruplication of the reaction 

space is accompanied by an increase of action by 30—40%, owing 
to secondary effects. 
i In passing from a neutral solution of hydrogen peroxide to one 
containing sodium carbonate (present to give a N/1-solution), the 
decomposition effected solely by the rays is not increased in amount. 
In the reduction of potassium persulphate, the number of molecules 
reduced is of the same order as that of the ion-pairs produced (or 
producible) by the absorbed rays. The decomposition of persulphate 
under these conditions is a direct process, and is not due to inter- 
action with hydrogen peroxide formed (cf. Price and Denning, A., 
1904, ii, 247). K. E. T. 


Chemical Reactions under the Influence of X-Rays. N. P. 
Pskov (Bull. Inst. Polytech. Ivanovo-Voznesensk, 1923, 7, 119— 
120).—The chemical action of X-rays on organic compounds is 
very slight as a rule, owing to the fact that the electrons which 
cause such reactions are very readily absorbed. It is suggested 
that the activity of X-rays could be greatly increased if the radiation 
were generated throughout the mass of the reacting substance ; such 
a generation of X-rays occurs when the substance is mixed with the 
salts of heavy metals and then exposed to the radiation. Thus the 
action of X-rays in diminishing the activity of diastase is increased 
twenty times by adding an insoluble barium salt to the diastase 
solution; the decomposition of o-nitrobenzyl alcohol is similarly 
affected. Colloidal solutions of platinum, bismuth hydroxide, and 
stannic oxide also have such a sensitising effect. G. A. R. K. 


Carrying-down of Polonium with Bismuth Hydroxide in 
Soda [Sodium Hydroxide] Solution. Escnrr (Compt. rend., 
1923, 177, 172—173.—When an acid solution containing bismuth 
and polonium is treated with an excess of sodium hydroxide, the 
polonium partly remains in solution and is partly adsorbed by the 
bismuth hydroxide precipitated. This distribution of polonium 
between the solid and liquid phases is dependent on the proportion 
existing between the concentrations of bismuth and sodium 
hydroxide. EK. E. T. 


Ionisation of Nitrogen by Electron Impact. H. D. Smyru 
(Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 104, 121—133).—The method of investi- 
gating ionisation potentials previously used for mercury has been 
improved and extended to gases. The results obtained with 
nitrogen show that the ordinary ionisation potential at 169 volts 
corresponds with the production of singly charged molecular ions, 
N,* ; doubly charged atomic ions, N**, are produced at 24:1 +1-0 volts 
and singly charged atomic ions, N*, at 27°7+-0°8 volts. These results 
are interpreted as corresponding with the transitions N, —>N,* ; 
N, —>N**-+N(orN-) and N,—>N+t+Nt. This leads to the values 
of 11 and 18 volts for the first and second ionisation potentials of 
atomic nitrogen. Further results at higher voltages show the 
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variation of the relative intensity of the different types of ion with 
the voltage. In particular, there is a very sharp increase in the 
proportion of atomic ions between 350 and 400 volts, corresponding 
roughly with the K-limit of 375 volts found by Foote and Mohler 
(“ Origin of Spectra,” 1922, p. 195). It was found possible to 
produce negatively charged molecular ions, but only in very small 


quantities. No negatively charged atomic ions were observed. 
J.F.S. 


Ionisation Produced by the Hydration of Quinine Sulphate. 
(Mute) Cuamié (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 181—184).—In continu- 
ation of previous work, with improved apparatus (cf. this vol., ii, 
113), the author has studied the hydration of quinine sulphate (the 
maximum hydration corresponding with a hydrate containing 
481% of water), using two methods, carried out under the same 
conditions : increase of weight and decrease in current passing in 
an enclosed space. It is found that the curves of the diminution of 
the ionisation current (at points near that of saturation) are 
symmetrical with those of weight-increase with respect to the same 
time axis. E. E. T. 


Luminescence of Mercury Vapour under the Action of Low- 
velocity Electrons. V.I. Paviov (Bull. Acad. Sci. Russ., 1918, 
127—150).—Under the experimental conditions, the minimum 
£.M.F. necessary for visible luminescence of mercury vapour was 
8-25 volts. A definite amount of electronic energy was found to 
be necessary for the excitation of each line of the luminescence 
spectrum, the lines at 546 wz and 576-9—579-0 pp» being produced by 
8:25 volts and 11-75 volts, respectively. A minimum volumetric 
density of the electrical energy of the discharge is necessary to start 
visible luminescence. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Relation between the Visible Luminescence and the 
Ionisation of Mercury Vapour under the Action of Electrons. 
V. I. Pavuov (Bull. Acad. Sci. Russ., 1918, 1931—1954).—The 
increase of the initial ionisation by the action of the field of electrical 
discharge (secondary ionisation) does not present an indispensable 
part of the luminous discharge. It can be totally suppressed, 
without influencing the increase of ionisation in the field of the 
visible luminescence. A variation in the initial ionisation as brought 
about by different means, although necessary to start a visible 
luminescence and anomalously to ionise the gas, is not necessary for 
maintaining the luminosity. A constant mechanism of ionisation 
of a gas may produce a quite different degree of ionisation, after the 
first stage of luminescence is reached, when all ionisers develop a 
far larger efficiency. A working hypothesis concerning the cause of 
the latter phenomenon is developed. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Electrical Conductivity of Molybdenite. A. T. WaTER- 
MAN (Physical Rev., 1923, 24, 540—549).—When a current was 
passed through a strip of molybdenite perpendicularly to the 
crystallographic c-axis, the relation i=KV*e*?, where 1% is the 
current, V the applied H.M.F., T the absolute temperature, and 

22*—2 
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b, k, and K are constants, was found to be approximately valid. 
The value of b is generally about 1-6 and of k, 3000. Two forms of 
molybdenite, of widely differing conductivity, may possess different 
structures. A. A. E. 


Design and Use of Conductivity Cells for Non-aqueous 
Solutions. J. Livineston R. Morean and Ontve M. Lammerr 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1692—1705).—A study has been 
made of the errors inherent in the design and use of conductivity 
cells containing non-platinised electrodes, when employed for non- 
aqueous solutions, and the following general conclusions have been 
drawn. In order to make accurate electrical conductivity measure- 
ments of dilute non-aqueous solutions, some comparison solution 
other than the very dilute aqueous solutions needed should be used, 
since the latter cannot be kept as free from contamination as the 
non-aqueous solutions which are to be measured. A solution of 
potassium chloride diluted with alcohol is suggested as the most 
convenient comparison solution. The change in resistance with a 
change in frequency from 500 to 1000 cycles has been measured 
throughout a wide range of resistances with a number of different 
cells and types of solutions. The results of Taylor and Acree 
(A., 1917, ii, 7, 8) have been confirmed, but the difference in resist- 
ance for small electrodes does not decrease continuously with an 
increase in resistance, but passes through a minimum between 
5,000 and 10,000 ohms. There is not, as Taylor and Acree state, a 
minimum resistance above which a cell may be used with accuracy, 
but an optimum range which may or may not give results sufficiently 
accurate, depending on the accuracy required and the size of the 
electrodes, since as the size of the electrodes increases, the range 
and possible accuracy within the range increase. So choosing the 
cells that the resistance in them is large is not equivalent experi- 
mentally to increasing the size of the electrodes. Cells are designed 
with the aid of Washburn’s equations (A., 1917, ii, 10), which do 
not change in resistance with a change in frequency and which with 
the Washburn type A cell cover the range from 2 x 10-3 to 2 107 
reciprocal ohms. The method of cleansing and drying the electrodes 
has been found to be of far greater importance than any of the other 
factors involved, the errors from this source alone often being as 
high as 2—3%. The usual method of cleansing and drying seemed 
to make the cell, filled with its solution, not a resistance and a 
capacity, but a voltaic cell which gives the effect of an abnormally 
high resistance. A method is given for cleansing the cells which 
has for its underlying principle the production of two electrodes 
having as nearly as possible the same contact potential when 
immersed in the same solution ; it involves scrubbing the electrodes 
after any treatment with an acid cleaning mixture and keeping the 
electrodes short-circuited during all the process of cleaning, drying, 
and bringing the cell to temperature equilibrium. It is believed 
that the difference in the potential developed by different electrodes 
when subjected to the same treatment accounts for the change in 
resistance with a change in the impressed voltage, and for the fact 
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that some observers have not been able to eliminate the change by 
cleansing them thoroughly whilst others have. The term “clean” 
applied to electrical conductivity cells should be more rigidly defined, - 


if comparable values are to be obtained by different workers. 
J. F.S. 


Ionisation Potentials of Copper and Silver. A. G. SHEN- 
stoNnE (Nature, 1923, 112, 100).—Low voltage arcs have been 
obtained in the vapours of copper and silver. For copper, a voltage 
of 7-8 was found; for silver, the value was 6-0 volts, with indications 
of a resonance potential at 3-1 volts. A. A. E. 


The Hydrogenation Potential of the Alloxantins. Ernar 
BuLMANN and Haxon Lunp (Ann. Chim., 1923, [ix], 19, 137—144; 
ef. A., 1921, ii, 372).—Alloxantin being considered as chemically 
analogous to quinhydrone, an attempt was made to use it for electro- 
chemical purposes in a similar manner. In measuring the potentials 
of alloxantin electrodes against hydrogen electrodes, it was found 
practicable to measure the hydrogenation potential of alloxantin 
and of tetramethylalloxantin. Details of the experimental work 
are given; the results obtained show for the former substance a 
value of 0-3696 volt and for the latter 0-3657 volt, the measurements 
being made at 18° and under a hydrogen pressure of 760 mm. The 
influence on the hydrogenation potential of the replacement of 
hydrogen by methyl is greater in the quinhydrone series than for 
the alloxantins, but the authors point out that in the case of 


quinhydrones a transformation of the ring structure is involved. 
H. J. E. 


Critical Potentials of Thallium Vapour. F. L. Monier, 
Pau. D. Foorr, and A. E. Ruark (Science, 1923, 57, 475—477; 


" ef. A., 1919, ii, 42).—A recalculation of the previous results, the 


1:55 volts collision now being regarded as the first resonance point, 
gives a value of 6-12 volts instead of 7-3 volts as the ionisation 
potential of thallium. This potential has been redetermined by 
Lenard’s method, with suitable correction of the applied potentials, 
and a weighted mean of 6-04-+-0-1 volts obtained, in agreement with 
6-08 volts corresponding with 2p,—49264. A peculiar type of 
resonance potential (0-96 volt, corresponding with the experimental 
figure, 1-07 volts) is noted, the resonance collision not being followed 
by the emission of the corresponding single-line spectrum; a 
metastable form of thallium is produced. lIonisation potentials of 
aluminium, gallium, indium, and thallium are predicted, respectively, 
as follows: 2p, :—5-960, 5-973, 5-761, 6-082; 2p, :—5-946, 5-871, 
5-488, 5-120 volts. Resonance potentials are predicted as follows : 
2p.—2s :—3-129, 3-060, 3-009, 3-269; 2p,—3d :—4-004, 4-294, 4-06, 
4-47 volts; 2p,—2p, :—0-014, 0-102, 0-273, 0-962 volt. A. A. E. 


Forces at Phase Boundaries. Emm Baur and P. BuEcHrI 
(Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 656—664).—The potential differences 
existent at the boundary of two immiscible liquids, such as amyl 
alcohol and water, are discussed in connexion with the published 
researches of Baur and Kronmann (A., 1917, ii, 231) and Wild 
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(this vol., ii, 53). Measurements of a number of complicated 
cells containing immiscible liquids are described and the potential 
set up at the boundary of immiscible liquids is evaluated. 

J. F.S. 


The Electromotive Polarisation of Platinum. A. JV. 
PamFILOvV (Bull. Inst. Polytech. Ivanovo-Voznesensk, 1923, 7, 
68—79).—The anodic polarisation of platinum and _platinised 
electrodes in normal and decinormal sulphuric acid was studied at 
different current densities (0-01 to 0:12 ampere per sq. cm.). 

With the platinum anode, which was a loop of wire 25 mm. long 
and 0-4 mm. in diameter and was kept rotating at 300 to 500 r.p.m., 
the electrode potential rose quickly in the first five minutes, then 
more slowly, reaching a maximum in ten to twenty minutes at a 
current density of 0-04 to 0-1 ampere, and two and a half to three 
hours at 0-01 ampere. After a short interruption of the polarising 
current, a different potential is observed and in general the 
numerical values obtained are not constant in different experiments, 
although the general character of the curves is the same. These 
numerical values appear to depend greatly on the previous treat- 
ment of the electrode under observation (action of oxidising or 
reducing agents, cathode polarisation, etc.). 

With a platinised electrode the maximum is attained more slowly 
and the results are more constant; short interruptions of the 
current appear to have no effect on the electrode potential. The 
difference between the potential of the platinised and the solid 
electrode is found to be 0-1 to 0-2 volt, not 0-4 to 0-6 as observed by 
Foerster (A., 1909, ii, 962). 

It is suggested that the results are best explained by the inter- 
action of the surface of the electrode with the gas generated in the 


process of electrolysis, the metal suffering a change from which it © 


recovers only after some time; the question of whether an oxide of 
platinum or a solid solution of the gas in platinum is formed is left 
open. G. A. R. K. 


Electromotive Force Measurements with a Saturated 
Potassium Chloride Bridge or with Concentration Cells with 
a Liquid Junction. Grorer ScatcHarp (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1923, 45, 1716—1723).—A theoretical paper in which it is shown 
that the proof of Fales and Vosburgh (A., 1918, ii, 424) that the 
saturated potassium chloride bridge eliminates liquid junction 
potentials depends on the assumption that in hydrochloric acid 
solution the activities of the two ions are equal; the proof of Corran 
and Lewis (A., 1922, ii, 691) depends on incompatible formule for 
the #.M.F. at the two electrodes. An analysis of experimental 
results indicates that the liquid junction potential with saturated 
potassium chloride is not more than 0-001 volt for solutions less 
than 0-1, but that it increases rapidly with the concentration for 
hydrochloric acid. There is some theoretical confirmation for the 
assumption that the liquid junction potential with a saturated 
potassium chloride bridge is independent of the sucrose concentra- 
tion if the concentration of electrolyte remains constant, but 
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this substantiation cannot be extended to solutes in general. The 
ordinary thermodynamic formula for the #.M.F. of a concentration 
cell with transport ignores the transport of water. If this be taken 
into account, the transport number involved is the true and not the 
Hittorf number. Emphasis is laid on the fact that activity measure- 
ments give the activity of the unhydrated ion. An increase in the 
fraction of ions not hydrated gives the simplest explanation of the 
increase of activity coefficients in concentrated solutions. J. F. 8. 


Effect of Sucrose on the Activities of certain Ions. J. W. 
CorRAN (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1627—-1636).—By means of 
E.M.F. measurements of potassium chloride concentration cells 
without transport, containing sucrose, the conclusion drawn in a 
previous paper (Corran and Lewis, A., 1922, ii, 691), that the 
potassium- and chloride-ions are soluble in the water of hydration 
of sucrose has been verified. It has been shown that whereas the 
transport number of the potassium-ion in sucrose solutions remains 
constant up to a concentration of 50°% sucrose, it appears to increase 
slightly in 60% and 70% solutions. From a survey of Harned’s 
results (A., 1920, ii, 664), it has been shown that the chloride-ion is 
soluble in the water of hydration of accompanying kations. This 
conclusion is therefore analogous to that reached in connexion with 
sucrose. Measurements of the mean activities of* barium chloride, 
in the presence of sucrose, by means of the cell without transport, 
have shown that the barium-ion, as well as the potassium- and 
chloride-ions, is soluble in the water of hydration of sucrose. Since 
the solubility or otherwise of an ion in water of hydration is of 
primary importance in determining its true concentration in terms 
of available water, Harned’s extension to any ion of MacInnes’ 
postulate regarding the independent activity of the chloride-ion in 
solutions of univalent chlorides of the same concentration, is only 
valid for those ions which are soluble in the water of hydration of 
secondary solutes (either ions or non-electrolytes) (A., 1919, ii, 
385). J. F.S. 


Behaviour of Cadmium Amalgam in Relationship to the 
Weston Normal Element. Atrrep Scuuuze (Z. physikal. 
Chem., 1923, 105, 177—203).—The diagram of condition of cadmium 
amalgam for the concentration range 8% to 15% cadmium, which 
is of importance for the Weston element, has been subjected to a 
revision. The situation of the liquidus curve is confirmed by the 
thermal method and then the composition of the liquid phase is 
confirmed by analysis. The solidus curve could not be determined 
by the thermal method, for apparently too little heat is rendered 
latent in this change, nor was the determination possible by the 
dilatometric method, which is contrary to the experience of Bijl 
(A., 1903, ii, 6), nor by means of electrical conductivity determin- 
ations. On the other hand, the electromotive behaviour of the 
amalgams allowed the branching point to be definitely fixed in the 
temperature region 0° to 25°. These results are in excellent agree- 
ment with the #.M.F. measurements of Bij] at 25—75°, but at 
variance with his dilatometric measurements. In agreement with 
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Smith (National Phys. Lab., Collected Researches, 1910, 6, 137), it 
is shown that the branching temperature, in the concentration range 
examined, lies considerably lower than Cohen has assumed (A., 
1920, ii, 581). It is important that this fact is found whether the 
temperature is rising or falling. According to this, the branching 
point of the 12-5% amalgam used in the Weston cell lies below 0° 
so that the assertion of Cohen (loc. cit.) with regard to the metasta- 
bility of the normal element is incorrect. The present result is in 
keeping with the bulk of the data obtained for the Weston element 
by the various controlling laboratories. Electrolytic amalgams 
lead to the same results. Divergences of the #.M.F. of elements 
containing strongly cooled amalgams, as obtained by Smith, can 
be explained by chemical analysis, for the liquid phase of the strongly 
cooled amalgams has a different composition from that of the slowly 
cooled amalgams. Measurements of the electrical conductivity of 
the 14-07% amalgam in the temperature region where the amalgam 
consists of two phases, show a remarkably large temperature 
coefficient. The change in resistance per degree is about 2%, whilst 
for most other metals it is about 4%. J.F.S. 


A Simple Model of a Micro-electrode for Estimation of P,. 
GUNTHER LEHMANN (Biochem. Z., 1923, 139, 213—215).—A 
micro-electrode i§ described and figured suitable for the determin- 
ation of the Py, of a drop of fluid. It works as rapidly as the large 
electrode and gives values in agreement with the U electrode of 
Michaelis. H. K. 


Gas Electrode. M. Knopet (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 
1723—1724).—A very convenient form of hydrogen or other gas 
electrode which reaches the equilibrium value very quickly is 
described. It consists of a piece of graphite rod 3 mm. in diameter 
and about 3—4 cm. long which is bored axially to within 6 mm. of 
the bottom. This is connected with a copper tube of the same 
diameter by a short length of rubber and electrical connexion 
between the two made by a copper spiral. The graphite is platinised 
in the usual way. The measurement is made by leading hydrogen 
at 4—1 atm. pressure into the tube, when it slowly bubbles from the 
graphite surface, thus constituting an extremely good electrode. 
The equilibrium value is reached in one and a half minutes and 
remains constant and is entirely independent of the pressure outside. 

J. FS. 


The Action of Silica on Electrolytes. Atrrep Francis 
JosEPH and JoHN STANLEY Hancooxk (T., 1923, 123, 2022—2025). 


Electrical Properties of Silicic Acid Sols. W. GrRuNDMANN 
(Koll. Chem. Beihefte, 1923, 18, 197—-222)—The change in silicic 
acid sols has been investigated by means of determinations of the 
amount of silicic acid carried by an electrical current and by deter- 
minations of the reduction of the electrical conductivity of hydro- 
chloric acid in presence of varying quantities of the sol. It is shown 
that the charge of the silicic acid particles in an hydrochloric acid 
solution of silicic acid changes when the solution is kept for some 
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time. In the first few days, the charge becomes more negative 
and after five to ten days reaches a maximum, after which it becomes 
more positive. In the case of solutions from 0-0002 to 0-0004N- 
hydrochioric acid, the charge changes its sign twice. The maximum 
is reached earlier the smaller the concentrations of acid. The sol 
without the addition of acid exhibits a change toward the positive 
side. The diminution of the electrical conductivity increases steadily 
with time and after five to ten days a value is reached which remains 
steady for weeks if no coagulation takes place. When coagulation 
commences, the diminution increases very much. The diminution 
of the electrical conductivity depends on the concentration of the 
silicic acid, the concentration of the hydrochloric acid, the age of 
the sol, and the purity of the sol. With increasing age of the sol, 
the adsorption in concentrated sols decreases slowly, but increases 
in dilute sols and after a few days a dilute sol may show a larger 
diminution than a concentrated sol. J.F.S. 


Electro-diffusion (Ionic Migration). ALFRED GILLET (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 177, 261—263).—Electrolysis of sodium sulphate 
solution containing sufficient gelatin to form a stiff jelly was 
effected and after some time the jelly was cut into sections parallel 
with the electrodes. Each portion was then analysed and the 
following conclusions were drawn from the results obtained. The 
current appears to be carried by the kation only, and towards 
the anode there is a movement, not only of sulphate-ions, but of 
all the molecules present in the solution. A species of equilibrium 
is established in which one molecule of sodium sulphate is equiv- 
alent to two of sulphuric acid at the anode and three molecules 
of sodium hydroxide to one of sodium sulphate at the cathode. 
Numerous secondary effects occur, but it is stated that none of 


these is sufficient to affect the conclusions to any serious extent. 
H. J. E. 


A Cataphoretic Apparatus for Small Quantities. A. von 
Szent-GyOreyI (Biochem. Z., 1923, 139, 74—76).—A cataphoretic 
apparatus is pictured and described suitable for small quantities 
of liquid. It is based on the Landsteiner-Pauli-Michaelis macro- 
apparatus. H. K. 


Magnetic Properties of Gadolinium Ethyl Sulphate at Low 
Temperatures. L. C. Jackson and H. KAMERLINGH ONNES 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 154—158).—-Gadolinium ethyl! sulphate, 
Gd(SO,Et),,9H,0O, is an example of a strongly diluted paramagnetic 
substance. At temperatures from the ordinary one to 14°56° K, 
the Curie Law (K,,7’=const.) is obeyed. The susceptibility is 
independent of the field applied, so that the substance is purely 
paramagnetic. Further, crystals of gadolinium ethyl sulphate 
are magnetically isotropic. E. E. T. 


Paramagnetism and Atomic Structure. A. DAUVILLIER 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1802—1805).—The author has inter- 
preted the results obtained by Cabrera (A., 1922, ii, 469), assuming 
that paramagnetism is due to two causes acting singly or together, 
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(a) the presence of surface electrons, and (b) of internal electrons in 
incompletely furnished layers. Such elements as silicon, sulphur, 
germanium, selenium, tin, and tellurium, although possessing the 
same surface structure as those of the titanium and chromium 
type, are diamagnetic by reason of their electro-negative character, 
In the cases of scandium and copper, agreement with Cabrera’s 
magnetic moments is good, whilst for the rare earths the two 
symmetrical magnetic moment curves (cerium-europium and sam- 
arium-—lutecium) are in accordance with the fact that internal 
dissymmetry is at a maximum in neodymium and dysprosium. 


A Rapidly-constructed, Cheap, Internally-wound Electric 
Furnace. Huppert Forestier (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 
999—1000).—About 4 m. of nichrome wire are wound on a metal 
tube, 3—4 cm. diameter, and the coil is covered with a layer of 
alundum cement 1—2 mm. thick. This is dried, placed in the 
axis of an asbestos mould about 10—12 cm. diameter, and the 
annular space filled with quick setting cement. The whole is 
then surrounded with a layer of about 3—4 cm. of asbestos wool, 
the metal tube is withdrawn, and the furnace is ready for use, 
The furnace described may be heated to 1000° in thirty minutes, 
and cools to 100° in one and a half hours. Its power consumption 
is about 4 kw. (4:5 amperes at 110 volts). H. 


Thermoregulator for Electric Furnaces. JEAN So.ari 
(Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 1000—1004)—The apparatus 
described consists essentially of a differential air thermometer 
with mercury as the moving liquid. One bulb is maintained at a 
constant temperature and the other is placed in a small auxiliary 
furnace of copper tube connected in series with the main furnace. 
The tube containing the mercury is provided with three platinum 
contacts so arranged in connexion with a resistance and a swinging 
commutator that automatic regulation of the current passing 
through the furnace is secured. If Q be the thermal capacity, 
R the radiating power, and C the conductivity of the tube carrying 
the heating coil of the main furnace, and gq, r, and c the same 
constants for the small one, then temperature control to within 
+5° may be obtained by making Q/q very large, R/r very small 
(but r must not be too great), and C/c very small (c may be very 
large). H. H. 

Theory of the Temperature Variation of the Specific Heat 
of Hydrogen. EK. C. KemBiz and J. H. Van Vixck (Physical 
Rev., 1923, 21, 653—661)—New empirical formule for specific 
heats between 300° and 2300° K are: for hydrogen, c,=4°87+ 
0°539 x 10°%+-0°146 x 10°%?; for water vapour, c,—6°03+4:2 x 
10°%¢—4:07 x 10°%?+-1-95 x 10%. The following constants of 
the hydrogen molecule are computed: nuclear spacing, 0°488 x 
10% cm.; moment of inertia, 197510! gm.cm.?; wave-length 
corresponding with normal vibration, 2°05. A corrected cal- 
culation of the rotational and vibrational specific heat of an elastic 
model of a diatomic gas molecule is presented. A. A. E, 
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Some Solidification Curves of Binary Systems. MICHELE 
Giva (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1725—1727; James M. BELL 
(ibid., 1727).—Polemical; Giua answers Bell’s criticism of his 
interpretation of solidification curves of binary systems (cf. Giua, 
A., 1914, i, 817; Bell, A., 1921, i, 330); to this Bell replies. 

J. F.S. 


Cryoscopic Measurements with Nitrobenzene. Huau 
MepwyN Roserts and Cuarves R. Bury (T., 1923, 123, 2037— 
2043). 


Sintering : Its Nature and Cause. Rogpert CHRISTIE SMITH 
(T., 1923, 123, 2088—2094). 


Application of Thermodynamical Principles to the Time 
Rates of Chemical Changes and Vaporisation. SHIzUWO 
Sano (Japan. J. Phys., 1922, 1, 59—69).—By the use of thermo- 
dynamic potential functions, a mathematical expression is derived 
for the law of mass action in a form applicable to the case of con- 
centrated solutions in which electrolytic ions may be present. In 
the case of the evaporation of a liquid, when the flux of kinetic 
energy and the effect of viscosity are taken into account, the 
assumption that the pressure of the vapour evaporating from the 
liquid is equal to that of the saturated vapour in equilibrium with 


the liquid phase appears to contradict thermodynamic principles. 
oS. B. Ga 


Vapour Tensions of Mixtures of Hydrochloric Acid and 
Water. N.Yannakis (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 174—175; cf. (Lord) 
Rayleigh, A., 1903, ii, 59; Bates and Kirschman, A., 1920, ii, 88).— 
A determination of the boiling-point isotherm (50°) for the above 
mixtures. Pressures were measured by Regnault’s method, as 
modified by Zawidsky (A., 1901, ii, 6). The composition of liquid 
and gaseous phases was determined in each case, eleven different 
mixtures being examined, of hydrogen chloride percentage 0 to 28°7. 

E. 


E. T. 


The Analytical Study of Vaporisation. Damigens (Ann. 
Chim., 1923, [ix], 19, 179—185)—A description of the experi- 
mental methods used in the work previously published (this vol., 
ii, 316). The results obtained show different types of vaporisation 
phenomena in the cases studied, (a) no intermediate compound 
is formed as in the system tellurium tetraiodide—tellurium, (b) one 
intermediate compound is formed as in the systems tellurium tetra- 
bromide-tellurium and tellurium tetrachloride-tellurium. Here the 
mean composition of the vapour is that of the intermediate sub- 
stance, but only when the mixtures heated are within definite 
composition limits. The rate of vaporisation is at a maximum 
in the neighbourhood of the point corresponding with the compo- 
sition of the intermediate compound, but somewhat displaced in 
the direction of the more volatile of the original substances. The 
general conclusion is drawn that in a binary system in equilibrium 
in the solid state, if endothermic reaction between the two original 
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substances can take place, the vapour given off may have the 
composition of the resulting substance with or without that of the 
more volatile of the two original substances. H. J. E. 


An Electrical Fuse for a Calorimetric Bomb. P. V. Zoto. 
TAREV (Bull. Inst. Polytech. Ivanovo-Voznesensk, 1923, 7, 117— 
118).—The usual method of firing the combustible material in the 
bomb has been improved by using a platinum wire 5 cm. long 
and 0°5 mm. in diameter fixed in such a way that the flame of 
the burning substance does not impinge upon it during the process 
of combustion. A current of known strength is passed through 
the wire, allowing the necessary correction to be made; a second 
wire, of the same dimensions, is inserted into the outer circuit of 
the calorimeter and serves to indicate when a suitable temperature 
has been attained. It is found that a fuse of this kind does not 
melt and can be used almost indefinitely. G. A. R. K. 


Heat of Formation of Solid Solutions. G. Bruni (Bull. Soc. 
chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 907—908).—A reply to Landrieu (this vol., 
ii, 535). H. H. 


Elevation of the Critical Solution Temperature by the 
Addition [of other Substances]. Cart Drucker (Rec. trav. 
chim., 1923, 42, 552—555).—The elevation of the critical solution 
temperature of aniline-hexane by the addition of various quantities 
of water, urethane, benzil, benzamide, and thiocarbanilide has been 
determined. The same quantity has been determined for the binary 
system carbon disulphide—methyl alcohol by the addition of water, 
diphenylamine, carbamide, succinic acid, potassium chloride and 
bromide, sodium iodide, mercuric chloride, and barium chloride. 
The results show that the molecular elevation of the critical solution 
temperature is specific for each of the added substances. Reasons 
for the absence of colligative relationships in this property are 
discussed. J. F 


Special Case of Fictitious Volume Change in Solution 
Equilibria. Ernst CoHEN, WILHELMA A. T. DE MEESTER, and 
A. L. Tu. MoESvELD (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, '779—783).—In 
the determination of the fictitious volume change, which occurs 
in the solution equilibrium of the system tetrachloroethane—naphth- 
alene, using the methods previously described (this vol., ii, 537), 
it has been found that the specific volume is a linear function of 
the concentration. Such a relationship has not hitherto been 
observed. The fictitious volume change has been determined in 
several ways and in this case it is shown to be independent of the 
solvent employed. J. F. B. 


Upper Range of the Quartz Fibre Manometer. ALBERT 
SPRAGUE CooLipGE (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1637—1643).— 
A form of bifilar quartz fibre manometer is described, from which 
troublesome harmonic vibrations are eliminated. A method is 
described by which the instrument may be read up to pressures 
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of 0'1 to 1 mm., depending on the gas used. The method involves 
calibration over the whole range with a permanent gas and a 
McLeod gauge at relatively high pressure, or a knowledge of the 
viscosity of the gas. So extended, the range of the instrument 
overlaps that of the McLeod gauge, even with easily condensible 
vapours. It is suggested that the manometer may be used to 


determine molecular weights of gases at very low pressures. 
J. F.S. 


The Coefficient of Viscosity of Helium and the Coefficients 
of Slip of Helium and Oxygen by the Constant Deflection 
Method. M. N. Srares (Physical Rev., 1923, 21, 662—671).— 
For helium, »7*=1962°3 x 10’ (probably +0°1%). The coefficients 
of slip of helium and oxygen, respectively, are, for the unpolished 
silver oxide surface, £“°=123x10, 61:1x10"; for the polished 
surface, 160 x 10°’, 64°5 x 10°”. A. A. E. 


Measurements of the Viscosity and Surface Tension of 
Viscous Liquids at High Temperatures. HEpwarp W. WasH- 
BURN (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 686—693).—The author describes 
methods whereby the viscosity and surface tension of very viscous 
liquids (glasses) may be determined at high temperatures. Viscosity 
is measured by a modification of Margules’s method of rotating 
cylinders. The cylinders employed were made of hard, dense porce- 
lain, and the apparatus was standardised by means of very viscous 
solutions of dextrose. It is shown that the viscosity is given by 
the usual formula ,»=KW/S, where W is the weight required to 
give the rotating cylinder S revolutions per minute, and K is a 
constant. This constant is only strictly constant up to viscosities 
of 1,000 poises but for higher viscosities it varies with the viscosity. 
A curve has been constructed to express this variation by plotting 
log » against W/S, from which the viscosity can be read directly 
when the value of W/S is known for any glass. The errors arising 
from variations of the two cylinders have been discussed and 
evaluated. The results for a number of glasses are expressed as 
a series of curves made by plotting log 7 against the temperature. 
From the projection of curves from a solid model, a series of 
isokoms (iso, equal, kommi, gum) are produced for a series of glasses, 
which give the compositions having the same viscosity. 

A new method is described for the measurement of surface tension ; 
this consists in suspending a cylinder of platinum foil by means of 
a sensitive spiral spring above the surface of the molten glass. 
The position of a pointer attached below the spring is read by 
means of a cathetometer. The furnace is then raised by means 
of a screw until the surface of the glass just touches the cylinder, 
which is immediately drawn into the glass by the force of surface 
tension until these forces are balanced by the extension of the 
spring. The position of the pointer is again read. A constant of 
the apparatus is required before the results can be evaluated, 
and this is obtained by means of liquids of known surface tension, 
such as water, benzene, and specially prepared viscous liquids. 
The surface tension is plotted on solid diagrams and the curves 
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are projected to give a series of tsoepitatic lines. A set of such 
curves obtained from a series of molten glasses is given in the paper. 
J. F.S. 


Surface Phenomena in Sucrose Solutions. Raymonp 
RENARD Butter (T., 1923, 123, 2060—2065). 


Gibbs’s Theorem of Surface Tension applied to Sodium 
Abietate Solutions. Rupotr Lorenz (Kolloid Z., 1923, 33, 
15—18).—The measured surface tension of solutions of sodium 
abietate, which have been aged for five hours, have been com- 
pared with the calculated surface concentration of freshly diluted 
solutions of the same salt, obtained according to Gibbs’s principle 
and a remarkable parallelism between the two sets of values 
obtained. J. F.S. 


Temperature Coefficient of the Molecular Surface Energy 
of some Substances with Very Long Carbon Chains. Rvupo.r 
ScHENCK and Maria KintzincEr (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 759— 
764).—The authors have discussed the temperature coefficient 
of the molecular surface energy and show that the measurement 
of this quantity does not allow conclusions to be drawn as to the 
degree of association of the substances concerned. A normal 
value for this factor (2°12) allows the conclusion that the sub- 
stance concerned is normal, but a high value does not necessarily 
mean that the substance is associated. It is shown that the 
geometrical form of the molecule, presence of tautomerides, and 
many other causes in addition to the temperature have a strong 
influence on the molecular surface energy. The surface tension 
of n-hexacosane, n-myricyl alcohol, and n-hexacontane has been 
determined at a series of temperatures from 91°7° to 190°6° by the 
capillary rise method and the molecular surface energy and the 
temperature coefficient have been calculated. The following data 
are recorded : n-hexacosane d**” 0-7560, y (dynes) 24°79, y (1 /d)** 
1529°6 ergs, k(mean) 3°91 ergs; n-myricyl alcohol d®** 0:7773, 
y 26°17, y(M/d)** 1787-0, k (mean) 4°21; n-hexacontane d115* 
0°7465, y 6°366, y (7 /d)** 2621-8, & (mean) 5°46. The high values 
of k are discussed in connexion with the long carbon chains of 
these compounds. According to the Baeyer theory these three 
compounds must be constructed as spirals with 5, 6, and 12 turns, 
— numbers which are in the same order as the values 
of k. J. F.S. 


Density of Accumulation in the Adsorption of Silver-ions 
by Silver Bromide. K. Fasans and W. FRANKENBURGER (Z. 
physikal. Chem., 1923, 105, 255—272).—The adsorption of silver- 
ions from a solution of silver nitrate of fixed concentration by silver 
bromide has been investigated by determining the total surface 
of the silver bromide from the number of particles in a colloidal 
solution shortly before its coagulation and the amount of adsorbed 
silver-ions from the divergence between the Mohr and the Gay- 
Lussac titration methods. It is shown that in the adsorption 
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equilibrium with a silver-ion solution of the concentration 1°8x 
10° mol./litre in the presence of potassium nitrate, approximately 
every fourth to every tenth bromine-ion of the silver bromide 
surface adsorbs one extra silver-ion. J. F.S. 


Adsorption. I. Adsorption of Ions by Freshly Precipi- 
tated and Air-dried Manganese Dioxide. N. G. CHATTERJI 
and N. R. Duar (Kolloid Z., 1923, 33, 18—29).—The adsorption 
of silver nitrate, copper sulphate and chloride, ferric sulphate and 
chloride, calcium chloride and nitrate, strontium chloride, barium 
chloride, uranium nitrate, nickel nitrate, potassium alum, aluminium 
sulphate, zinc sulphate and chloride, magnesium sulphate and chloride, 
cadmium chloride and sulphate, cobalt chloride, manganese sulphate 
and chloride, cerium nitrate, and thorium nitrate from solution by 
hydrated manganese dioxide has been investigated under varying 
conditions. The results show that the larger the valency of the 
kation the smaller is the adsorption; thus the atomic adsorption 
is silver 0-0015, barium 0-00033, zinc 0-00023, iron and aluminium 
00001. These facts are in keeping with the Hardy-Schulze rule. 
It is also shown that for a given amount of electrolyte the adsorp- 
tion increases with the dilution, but the adsorption is the same 
whether a dilute solution is taken or a concentrated solution con- 
taining the same amount of dissolved electrolyte and diluted after 
equilibrium is set up. The adsorbed quantity is not directly pro- 
portional to the amount of adsorbent. The influence of time and 
temperature is exceedingly small. The effect of the addition of a 
neutral salt on the adsorption is small, but measurable; thus 
N-sodium chloride has no effect on the adsorption of copper, but 
ammonium chloride reduces the adsorption. The adsorption of 
ions is discussed generally. J. F.S. 


Adsorption. II. Adsorption of Compounds and Quali- 
tative Analysis. R. Duar, K. C. Sun, and N. G. CHATTERJI 
(Kolloid Z., 1923, 33, 29—31; cf. preceding abstract).—The adsorp- 
tion of salts by various precipitates used in qualitative analysis 
has been investigated. It is shown that strontium sulphate adsorbs 
iron in large quantities, aluminium and chromium to a smaller 
extent, nickel, cobalt, and copper still less, and mercury not at all. 
Barium and calcium sulphates adsorb notable quantities of iron ; 
iron, aluminium, and chromium phosphates adsorb detectable 
quantities of calcium; aluminium, chromium, and ferric hydroxides 
adsorb measurable quantities of cobalt, nickel, zinc, and cadmium, 
but do not adsorb silver. Calcium, barium, and strontium 
carbonates carry down with them magnesium salts whether the 
precipitation is effected hot or cold. The addition of barium 
nitrate to a solution of lead sulphate in ammonium acetate gives 
a precipitate of barium sulphate containing much lead sulphate. 
The addition of freshly precipitated copper hydroxide to ferric 
chloride or potassium alum causes the precipitation of iron or 
aluminium hydroxide with solution of the copper hydroxide, but 
the precipitate contains some copper. The oxalates of calcium, 
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strontium, and barium carry down with them iron and magnesium. 
Tron is carried down by both calcium citrate and calcium benzoate. 
J. F.S. 


Nature of the Adsorption Process. I. A. Fopor [with R. 
SCHOENFELD] (Koll. Chem. Beithefte, 1923, 18, 77—128).—From 
observations on sols of Congo-rubin, Congo-red, night-blue, and 
alkali-blue it is shown that analogously to the proteins two kinds 
of cataphoric transference take place side by side, and consequently 
two types of carriers of electric charges must be present. Of these, 
one is the enhydrone, the characteristic of which is its migration 
under a potential drop against water. The other carriers are those 
which migrate against solutions of electrolytes but not against 
water; these constitute the ekhydones. Both kinds may be present 
in definite concentrations. These latter carriers have an increased 
power of adsorption on charcoal over the first type. J. F. S. 


Effect of Hydrogen-ion Concentration on Adsorption of 
Dyes by Wool and Mordants. O. RemnmutH and New E. 
Gorpon (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 818).—The adsorption of 
Orange II and other dyes by alumina and similar mordants is 
considerably affected by small changes in the hydrogen-ion 
concentration; there is also sometimes a marked change in colour. 
In the example quoted, adsorption decreases rapidly as Py rises 
from 3-6 to 5-4. The results obtained with wool confirm those 
given by Briggs and Bull (this vol., ii, 58). E. H. R. 


The Physico-chemical Bases of Vital Permeability. III. 
R. Brinkman and A. von Szent-Gy6reyi (Biochem. Z., 1923, 
139, 274—279; cf. this vol., i, 974).—The authors have studied 
the spreading of capillary active substances on the surface of water 
in connexion with the theory of nerve conduction. For this pur- 
pose, a horizontal tube 1-25 m. long and 2 cm. wide is half filled 
with pure water of surface tension 74-5. A platinum ring attached 
to a torsion balance touches the water at one end and the torsion 
is adjusted to 72-5, so that when the surface tension is lowered by 
2 dynes the platinum ring and water become separated. At 
various distances along the tube, quantities of 0-0001 to 0-001 c.c. 
of capillary active substances can be dropped on to the water surface 
by means of a fine pipette operated by arubber membrane. Records 
are taken electrically. It was found that methyl or ethyl alcohol, 
ether, light petroleum, paraffin, glycerol, pyridine, or alkaloids did 
not spread on the surface in such a way as to free the ring. Hexoic, 
decoic, oleic, and «-hydroxybutyric acids and sodium oleate spread 
over the surface with constant velocity and released the ring. 
Using an alcoholic solution of oleic acid, the minimum quantity 
of oleic acid required to free the ring was found and this corre- 
sponded with a film on the whole surface of 0-2 pp» thickness, or one 
molecule thick. H. K. 


Improvements in the Mode of Measurement of Osmotic 
Pressure. ARTHUR GROLLMAN and J. C. W. Frazer (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1710—1716).—A number of improvements 
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in the preparation of cells for the measurement of osmotic pressure 
are described. The pores of cells are filled with some insoluble 
material which gives additional support for the membrane. The 
filling material, which is generally magnesium silicate, is produced 
in situ by diffusion of the necessary solutions or electrolytically, 
and, after washing, the cell is baked at 1000—1450°. The most 
rapid results are obtained when the membrane is deposited by a 
modification of the Pfeiffer method instead of by electrolysis. 
This is carried out by filling the air-free cell with M-copper sulphate, 
and placing it in a beaker of water until the electrolyte has diffused 
through the walls. It is then washed on the outside and the water 
replaced by a M-solution of potassium ferrocyanide and the arrange- 
nent left over-night. A cell so prepared will give the equilibrium 
osmotic pressure in a very few minutes after introducing the solu- 
tion. It is also shown that a water interferometer serves as the 
most suitable pressure gauge for the measurement of osmotic 
pressure. A number of modifications in the construction of such 
a gauge are described (cf. Adams, A., 1915, ii, 478; Cohen and 
Bruins, this vol., ii, 118). J. F.S. 


Kinetic Theory of the Laws of Osmotic Pressure of Strong 
Electrolytes. P. Drsye (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 597—604).— 
A theoretical paper in which on the basis of the kinetic theory, the 
author has deduced expressions for the osmotic pressure of strong 
electrolytes. J. F.S. 


Aqueous Solutions. Origin of Osmotic Effects. CAMILLE 
GILLET (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 257—258).—The author claims 
priority over Armstrong (this vol., ii, 542) and Kling and Lassieur 
(this vol., ii, 543), but points out that the results obtained by these 
workers, independently in each case, have considerable corroborative 
value. He gives a summary of his views and mentions results to 
which they have led, enumerating researches based on them (cf. A., 
1909, ii, 388; 1910, ii, 381; 1912, ii, 1043). H. J. E 


Mutual Solubility Curve of Two Liquids in the Region of 
the Critical Solution Point. J. E. Vrerscuarrert (Rec. trav. 
chim., 1923, 42, 683—685).—A theoretical paper, in which, making 
use of the experimental results of Michels (A., 1922, ii, 486) on the 
mutual solubility of isobutyl alcohol and water, the author has 
shown that the mutual solubility in the region of the critical solution 
temperature can be represented by an equation of the same type 
as has previously been employed to express the change of density 
near the critical point. The formula in the present case has the 
form log (x,.—2,)=1-330+-0-315 log (¢,—t), where x, and 2, are the 
concentrations of the two co-existing phases at temperature ¢ and ¢, 
is the critical solution temperature. J. F.S. 


_ Investigation of the Molecular Form by Means of Crystal- 
line Liquids. D. VortanpEeR (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 105, 
211—254).—A résumé of fifty-four dissertations published at 
Halle since 1902. It is shown that the formation of supercooled 
liquids, in the case of organic compounds, is favoured by those 
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constitutive influences which oppose the formation of liquid crystals, 
namely, branched chains, uneven number of side-chain groups, 
and meta- and ortho-substitution. If the properties of crystalline 
liquids be taken as the manifestation of molecular arrangement, 
then in all probability the phenomena of supercooling of amorphous 
liquids may be taken as being characteristic of a lack of molecular 
regularity. If the molecules of an amorphous melt are regarded 
as in motion, then it must follow that linear or symmetrical molecules 
must more easily produce a space lattice than those containing 
branched chains or in general an unsymmetrical structure. Other 
conditions may have an influence on the crystalline arrangement, 
but the molecular form is of greatest importance in the supercooling 
phenomena. J. F.S. 


Molecular and Crystal Symmetry. T. V. Barker (Nature, 
1923, 112, 96; cf. this vol., ii, 388).—A reply to Shearer and 
Astbury (this vol., ii, 468). A. A. E. 


Historical Development of the Idea of the Universality 
of the Colloidal Condition, together with some Data from the 
History of the Extension of the Conception Colloidal Condition 
in Reference to its Compass and Contents. P.P.von WrEIMARN 
(Koll. Chem. Beihefie, 1923, 18, 165—196).—An historical discussion 
of the extent of the domain of colloid chemistry. J. FS. 


Myricyl Alcohol Jellies. E. H. Bucuner (Rec. trav. chim., 
1923, 42, 787—789).—The solubility of myricyl alcohol in amyl 
alcohol and chloroform has been determined at a number of temper- 
atures and the solubility curve constructed. It is shown that the 
solubility curves after rising rapidly to 40° and 60°, respectively, then 
rise toward the melting point of myricy] alcohol and do not show any- 
thing approaching an horizontal part. This proves that in the liquid 
state myricyl alcohol is completely miscible with chloroform and 
amyl alcohol. Consequently, the evidence in favour of the emulsion 
theory of jelly structure is lost. The experiments show that the 
jelly of myricyl alcohol is a conglomerate of very fine crystals which 
retains a large quantity of liquid in the meshes. . J. F.S. 


Electrolytic Dissociation of Ionisable Colloids. A.GyEMANT 
(Kolloid Z., 1923, 33, 9—15).—A theoretical paper in which hypo- 
theses concerning the characteristic properties of the dispersed 
particles of ionisable colloids are put forward, which enable the 
connexion between the size of the particles and the quantity of the 
adsorbed ions, and also the electric charge, to be determined. On 
the basis of this hypothesis, the law of mass action has been applied 
to weak colloidal acids and bases and the divergence of the dis- 
sociation relationships of these substances compared with those 
of molecular dispersed electrolytes. J. F.S. 


Protective Colloids. XIII. Semen ceratonie silique as 
Protective Colloid. I. General Colloid Chemical Investi- 
gation of Carob Bean Extract. A. GuTsirr, E. Locuer, and 
K. Kren (Kolloid Z., 1923, 33, 37--39).—A stable extract of 
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carob beans may be prepared by crushing the beans, washing 
repeatedly with cold water, and then extracting 30 g. of the material 
for two to three days with a litre of water saturated with chloroform, 
at 50—60°. The extract is amber-coloured and is comparatively 
stable; an aqueous extract, however, is not at all stable. The 
extract has powerful reducing properties and decreases in viscosity 
on keeping. The viscosity increases with increasing concentration, 
and decreases with increasing temperature ; it is unchanged by the 
addition of dilute hydrochloric acid (0-29°%) and by sodium hydroxide 
(0:29%%). The addition of 0-29% of sodium chloride causes a slight 
increase in viscosity. The colloid is negatively charged and under 
a potential of 110 volts it migrates to the anode. J. F.S. 


Protective Colloids. XIV. Norgine as Protective Colloid. 
A. Gutprer, E. Saver, and G. Kréner (Kolloid Z., 1923, 33, 
92—98).—The properties of norgine and its suitability as a pro- 
tective colloid have been investigated. Norgine is the ammonium 
sodium salt of laminaric acid and is obtained from seaweed 
(Laminaria digitata and Saccharinus digitatus). A full account of 
the colloidal properties of the substance is given. J. F.S. 


Emulsions of Mineral Oil with Soap and Water: The 
Interfacial Film. Epwarp L. Grirrin (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1923, 45, 1648—1657).—Emulsions of kerosene in solutions of 
sodium and potassium oleate, palmitate, and stearate have been 
investigated. The quantity of soap in the interface and in each 
liquid phase has been determined. The results show that, in an 
emulsion of a mineral oil with soap and water, part of the soap is 
hydrolysed, the fatty acid being dissolved by the oil droplets and 
the free alkali remaining in the aqueous solution. The fatty acids 
may be prevented from dissolving in the oil by the addition of an 
excess of alkali. Part of the soap forms unimolecular films round 
the oil droplets. The average areas occupied by each molecule of 
sodium oleate, potassium stearate, and potassium palmitate were 
found to be 48, 27, and 30107! sq. cm., respectively. These 
areas agree rather closely with those found for the corresponding 
fatty acids in unimolecular films on the surface of water (Langmuir, 
A., 1917, ii, 19, 525). In the case when sufficient soap is not present 
to form a unimolecular film, the emulsion is not stable. When 


an excess of soap is used, this remains in the aqueous solution. 
J. F.S. 


Adhesion Forces in Solutions. II. Coagulation of Coarse 
Suspensions. Srreius WosneEssEnskY (Kolloid Z., 1923, 33, 
32—34; cf. A., 1922, ii, 350).—The sedimentation of suspensions 
of kaolin, antimony trioxide, and aluminium hydroxide in the 
presence of a number of electrolytes and mixtures of electrolytes 
has been investigated. The experiments show that the coagulation 
of coarse suspensions can only be brought about by the simul- 
taneous action of bi- or ter-valent metals and an alkali hydroxide. 
The adsorption of the electrolytes on the surface of the suspended 
particles causes the formation of difficultly soluble hydroxides, 
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whereby the properties of the suspended particles are entirely 
changed and this can bring about a change in the cohesive and 
adhesive forces. The presence of substances which hinder the 
hydroxide formation disturbs the coagulation. J. F.S. 


Rhythmic Banded Film Precipitates on the Surface of 
Liquids. II. A. Janex (Kolloid Z., 1923, 33, 86—89; cf. this 
vol., ii, 395).—The formation of film precipitates on the surface of 
semi-solid solutions of gelatin containing potassium dichromate 
by silver nitrate has been investigated. It is shown that the 
band formation is independent of the concentration within the 
limits of the concentration used, 0-03 to 0:30 g. of potassium di- 
chromate in 30 c.c. of 3-3°% gelatin solution. The band formation 
has a definite structure and its thickness increases with the thick. 
ness of the gelatin layer on which it is formed, but in thicker layers 
it is shown to form only on the surface of the gelatin layer. ‘ 

J. F.S. 


The Significance of Displacement of Equilibrium. ALBErt 
Cotson (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 184—186).—This law (that of 
Opposition of Reaction to Action), as far as solubility relationships 
are concerned (cf. this vol., ii, 543) cannot be verified when the 
solubility or the heat of solution is small. With concentrated 
solutions difficulties have arisen owing to the tendency to ignore 
the volume of the dissolved solute, for this volume may be of the 
same order as that of the solvent. The classical law can be applied 
in the case of solutions of ice in alcohol at low temperatures, but 
fails when the contraction volume (due to ice passing into water) 
becomes of the same order as that of the alcohol. The author 
concludes that in a saturated solution the variation of the con- 
centration is neither always, nor exclusively, controlled by the heat 
of solution, even at a fixed pressure. E. E. T. 


The Mass Law and Statistical Equilibrium. Worrn H. 
RopEBUSH (Science, 1923, 57, 358—359).—It is as fallacious to 
apply the mass law to too dilute solutions as to too concentrated 
solutions (cf. Neuhausen, this vol., ii, 396. The precipitated 
mercuric sulphide probably being in statistical equilibrium with 
the solution, the absolute number of mercuric- and sulphide-ions 
per c.c. must be very great). Since ions are shown to exist as such 
in a crystal, the mechanism of reaction between solids and solutions 
does not differ from reaction in solution. A.A. E. 


The Trajectories of Crystallisation in Chemical Equili- 
brium Diagrams. N.S. Kurnakov and S. F. SHEMTSCHUSHNI 
(Bull. Acad. Sci. Russ., 1918, 1855—1858).—In connexion with 
results obtained by other authors in experimental work covering 
the isothermic crystallisation of the mutual system: 2NaCl+ 
MgSO,=Na,SO,+ MgCl, from aqueous solutions at 25°, it is stated 
that both the isothermic and isotonic diagrams of equilibrium, 
together with all derived diagrams representing the correlations 
between composition and properties, may be considered as polyhedra 
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to which the rule of Euler : «9(corners)— «, (edges) -+ «,(faces)—2=0, 
is generally applicable. Polyhedra of this type can be reduced to 
an open complex tree by removing ” lines, where n equals «,—o%+1, 
and this reduction may be pushed further until the simple tree of 
crystallisation of two phases (or two salts) is left. They can also be 
projected upon the surface of a globe, by drawing lines from the 
centre of the globe through the corners of the polyhedron. These 
axes form the invariants of each system, whilst the polyhedric 
systems projected by them can be treated by means of the theory 
of algebraic groups. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Equilibrium in the System of the Four Components Sul- 
phuric Acid, Ammonium Sulphate, Lithium Sulphate, and 
Water at 30°. G.C. A. van Dorp (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 
765—774).—The four three-component systems made up from the 
four components named in the title have been investigated by 
Schreinemakers and Cocheret (A., 1906, ii, 424) and van Dorp 
(A., 1914, ii, 114). The results of these investigations together 
with some new solubility determinations with the four components 
are combined and the complete equilibrium diagram of the system is 
constructed. J.F.S. 


Equilibrium between Water, Potassium Chloride, Potass- 
ium Nitrate, Calcium Chloride, and Calcium Nitrate. JEAN 
BaRBAuDY (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 638—642).—The heterogeneous 
equilibrium Ca(NO,),4+2KCl — 2KNO,+CaCl, has been inves- 
tigated. Solubility equilibria of the ternary systems H,O-KCI-KNO,, 
KCl-CaCl,-H,O, H,O-KNO,-Ca(NO,)., and H,O-CaCl,—Ca(NO,), 
have been determined at 30° and tabulated and the quaternary 
equilibria KCl-Ca(NO,),-H,O and CaCl,-KNO,-H,O investigated 
by the synthetic method at the same temperature. The whole 


of the results have been combined in an equilibrium diagram. 
J.F.S. 


Equilibria of Tungsten and Tungsten Oxides with Hydrogen 
and Water Vapour. W. Reinpers and A. W. VERvVLOET (Rec. 
trav. chim., 1923, 42, 625—631).—The authors have investigated 
the equilibria WO,+2H, — W+2H,0; W,0;+H, — 2WO,+H,0 
and 2WO,+H, — W,0;+H,0 at a series of temperatures and have 
compared their results with the widely diverging results of Chaudron 
(A., 1920, ii, 379), of Wohler and Prager (A., 1917, ii, 455), and of 
Wohler and Balz (A., 1921, ii, 633). In the case of the equilibrium 
between tungsten and the dioxide, it is found that equilibrium is 
set up at 685° in the presence of 74% of hydrogen, at 830° in the 
presence of 65% of hydrogen, and at 920° with 58% of hydrogen. 
These values are all somewhat higher than those found by the authors 
named above. In the case of the equilibrium between the blue 
oxide (W,O,) and the dioxide, equilibrium is set up at 830° in the 
presence of 43% of hydrogen and at 700° with 55% of hydrogen. 
The value found at 830° is identical with that of Chaudron but 
higher, as is also the value at 700°, than the other results. In the 
third case, blue oxide-tungsten trioxide, the results are widely 
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divergent, and it seems impossible to give the so-called blue oxide 
a definite composition. The blue compounds obtained in the 
present work vary in composition from WO,.9, to WO,-s, so that no 
trustworthy figures for this equilibrium can be quoted. J. F.S8. 


The Acid-Base Equilibrium in Simple Two-phase Systems, 
Crom D. Murray (J. Biol. Chem., 1923, 56, 569—591).—By com. 
bining the distribution law with the law of mass action, equations 
have been developed which relate the distribution of a weak acid in 
a two-phase system with the Py of the aqueous phase. The effect 
of the second (non-aqueous) phase on the buffer value of the weak 
acid is also considered. Various possible applications of the 
equations are discussed. KE. S8. 


Ternary System Sucrose-Citric Acid-Water. Theory of 
Edible Ices from the Point of View of the Phase Rule. Roserr 
KREMANN and HERMANN Errex (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 539— 
546).—The authors have constructed freezing-point diagrams for 
the binary systems, water—-sucrose and water-citric acid and for 
the ternary system water-sucrose-citric acid. It is shown that the 
eutectic between citric acid hydrate and ice lies at —11°4° to —11°6° 
and contains 46°5% of citric acid. The eutectic between sucrose 
and water cannot be obtained directly from the freezing curve, 
but from the intersection of the freezing curve and the solubility 
curve the eutectic is shown to lie at —14°5° and to contain 62°5% 
of sucrose. The solubility of sucrose has been determined at various 
temperatures and the following values expressed in g./100g. of 
solution are recorded: 0°, 64:2; 5°, 64°9; 10°, 65°6; 15°, 663; 
20°, 67°1; 25°, 67°9, and 30°, 68°7. The freezing-point curves of 
the ternary system have been determined for four concentrations of 
citric acid and the spatial model has been constructed. J. F.S. 


The Velocity Constant of a Unimolecular Reaction. Jamzs 
Rice (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 312—320)—From a statistical 
investigation of interactions between molecules represented by a 
mechanical model in which two bodies are bound by a quasi-elastic 
force, the author derives an expression for the velocity constant « 
of a unimolecular reaction in the form «=kTe+9(/\¢\" edgdp, 
where the double integral in the denominator is proportional to the 
number of undissociated molecules, the number of these included in 
the phase extension q, p to q+dq, p+dp being represented by 
Ae™dqdp, where A is a constant. The energy associated with the 
mechanism referred to is given by e=p?/4a+¢(q), where a is in 
general a function of qg. c is the critical distance of separation of 
the components, beyond which the potential energy associated with 
the molecular model either decreases or remains constant. and 7' 
have their customary significance. It is shown that by suitable 
modification of the expression derived for x, in any one of several 
ways suggested by quantum considerations, formule approximating 
to that derived empirically by Dushman (A., 1921, ii, 315) for the 
velocity constant of a unimolecular reaction, in the form x=ve™/*? 
may be obtained. Thus, assigning to the molecular model the 
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properties of a harmonic oscillator, the expression x=2ve™/*” is 
derived. A more general expression in the form «x=(2n/n—1)r’e™/*?, 
where v’=(n—1)r, is also derived. J.S.G. T. 


The Velocity of a Unimolecular Reaction. A. McKrown 
(Phil. Mag., 1923, [iv], 46, 321—327).—Applying Einstein’s con- 
ception of the mechanism of energy exchanges between molecules 
and radiation (Physikal. Z., 1917, 148, 121) and employing Chris- 
tiansen’s postulation of the existence of “ stationary states ” (this 
vol., ii, 62) regarded respectively as the normal, n, and the activated, 
m, which are such that ¢€,,—«,—=hAv, the symbols having the customary 
significance, the author deduces an expression for the velocity k, 
of a unimolecular chemical change in the form k,=p,,/p, .ve™/*?, 
where p, and p,, denote the respective a priori probabilities of the 
states n and m. The expression agrees formally with Dushman’s 
empirical relation ky=ve™/*? (A., 1921, ii, 315). J.8. G. T. 


Velocity of a Unimolecular Chemical Reaction. W.C. McC. 
Lewis (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 327—329).—In a previous 
paper (A., 1920, ii, 100), the author deduced an expression 
for the velocity of a unimolecular change which involved a refractive 
index term, and afforded a value of the velocity only one ten- 
nillionth of that actually observed. The discrepancy is removed in 
the present communication by assuming that the oscillator involved 
is capable of drawing on the radiation present in a volume which is 
great compared with the magnitude attributed to the oscillator 
itself. Along these lines, it is shown that the velocity, x, of an 
unimolecular change is given by «—8e™%/kTdv, where the symbols 
have the customary significance, and where dv represents the width 
of the band or range of frequencies in the neighbourhood of v which 
the molecule is capable of absorbing. Assuming, in agreement with 
the results of Ribaud (Compt. rend., 1920, 171, 1134), that dv=0°17v, 
the author obtains «=8X0'17ve™/*?, in close agreement with 
Dushman’s empirical formula «=ve™/*” for the velocity of a uni- 
molecular change (A., 1920, ii, 315). J.8. G. T. 


Temperature of Ignition of Electrolytic Gas. H. von WARTEN- 
BERG and H. KANNENBERG (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 105, 205— 
210).—The ignition temperature of electrolytic gas (hydrogen and 
oxygen) has been determined under conditions which eliminate the 
possibility of a catalytic action of the walls of the apparatus, by 
bringing together the separately heated gases. The fall of temper- 
ature of the gases due to radiation was evaluated in two ways and 
the ignition temperature at 1 atm. pressure found to be 642°, or 52° 
lower than the value found by Dixon (T., 1899, 75, 600). The 
temperature of ignition of carbon disulphide vapour in oxygen is 
found to be 236°, a value identical with Dixon’s value. J.F.S. 


The Propagation of the Explosive Wave. P. LarrirTE 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 178—180).—A study of the propagation 
of waves of combustion and explosion in spherical vessels containing 
a mixture of carbon disulphide (1 vol.) and oxygen (2 vols.) (cf. this 
vol., ii, 472). Ignition of the mixture was effected in two ways: 
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(1) By means of an electric spark at the end of a narrow tube pro. 
jecting into the centre of the vessel. In this case, the explosive 
wave sent down the tube became a wave of combustion in the main 
vessel. (2) By means of mercury fulminate, detonated in the 
centre of the vessel. In this case, an explosive wave was set up 
instantaneously, with a velocity of 1800 metres per second. 

EK. E. T. 


The Simultaneous Combustion of Hydrogen and Carbon 
Monoxide. R. T. Hastam (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 679~— 
681).—In the combustion of coal any hydrocarbons are consumed 
first and the combustible gases remaining are hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide. Ina series of gas analyses of samples taken at various 
points along a 12+2 m. flue into which the products of combustion of 
a coal fire burning with excess of air passed, the conditions are 
suitable for a determination of the relative velocity of combustion 
of those two gases. These velocities are—dCO/dt=k,(CO)”(O,)n 
and d/dt. (H,)=k,(H,)"(0,)’. 

If it is assumed that n=s and m=r=1, the relative velocity 
constant k,/k,[log(CO), —log(CO),]/[log (H,),—log(H,).]. 

The experimental data obtained as above give concordant 
figures for the quantity /,/k, on these assumptions as regards the 
values of m, n, r, 8, but not on other assumed values. It is therefore 
deduced that these assumptions are correct, i.e., that both reactions 
are termolecular, 2CO+ 0,—2CO, and 2H,+ 0,=2H,0, and that the 
relative rate of combustion (GO) /keg(H,) =0°35 (approx.). These 
conclusions, which are contrary to those of various other investigators, 
are limited to the case of combustion of a gas mixture under the 
conditions above described. C. I. 


The Relative Influences of Water Vapour and Hydrogen 
upon the Explosion of Carbon Monoxide-Air Mixtures at 

igh Pressures. Wit.i1AM A. Bonz, Dupitrey M. Newt, and 
Donatp T. A. TownEnD (T., 1923, 123, 2008—2021). 


Velocity of the Action of the Halogens, Oxygen and 
Nitrogen, on Metals, Determined by the Colours of the Surface 
Films. G. TamMMANN (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 547—551).— 
The velocity with which gases react with finely polished metal 
surfaces may be followed by observation of the colours of the metal 
surfaces. It is necessary to ascertain the thickness of the air layer 
which will produce the same colour, and this air thickness is pro- 
portional to the thickness of the film. Thus air thicknesses of 
140 pp, corresponding with straw-yellow, to 1000 »p corresponding 
with the fourth order red, can be observed which in the case of 
the action of iodine on silver correspond with from forty-three to 
three hundred and thirteen molecules of silver iodide. The rate at 
which the film thickens in the case of the action of the halogens on 
silver, copper, and lead follows the law y?=2pt, where y is the thick- 
ness of the layer, ¢ the time, and p a constant. In the case of silver 
iodide, the value of p is really constant between 15° and 145°; at 
the latter temperature it increases to three times its original value 
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and then becomes constant again to 185°. This jump in the value 
occurs at the transition point of silver iodide. In the case of the 
action of nitrogen or oxygen on iron and cerium, the rate at which 
the film increases in thickness is given by y=[log,(t+-a)—log,a]/b 
at constant temperature, where y is the thickness, ¢ the time, b the 
fraction by which the concentration,of the gas is reduced in the 
length, dy, of the film, and,a@ is a constant. The authors have 
calculated the time necessary for the formation of a visible film 
when oxygen acts on dry metals at 15°. The following values are 
recorded: lead, ninety years; zinc, 31X10" years; cadmium, 
19x 10° years; copper, 6108 years; tin, 3610® years; iron, 
25x10!” years, and nickel 475x101" years (cf. A., 1920, ii, 248; 
1922, ii, 852). J.F.S. 


Hydrolysis of Potassium Hydrosulphide in Aqueous Solu- 
tion. Jar~L A. WasASTJERNA (Soc. Sci. Fennica Com. Phys.-Mat., 
1923, 1, No. 39, 1—15).—The rate of hydrolysis of ethyl acetate at 
25° by solutions of potassium hydrosulphide of various concen- 
trations has been determined with the object of ascertaining the 
degree of hydrolysis of potassium hydrosulphide. Two new 
methods of analysing the reacting system at any given moment are 
described and have been used in the present work. The hydrolytic 
constant is found to be 10°5x10°8, and from this value the first 
dissociation constant of hydrogen sulphide is found to be 7°8 x 10°8. 
Combining the present value of the dissociation constant for 25° 
with that found by Walker and Cormack for 18° (T., 1900, 77, 5), 
the heat of dissociation of hydrogen sulphide is found to be —7700 
cal., whilst the value calculated from thermochemical data is 
—6500 cal. Potassium hydrosulphide, by its presence, reduces 
the velocity of hydrolysis of ethyl acetate. This effect is about 
three-quarters of that produced by a corresponding amount of 
potassium chloride. With very large concentrations of potassium 
hydrosulphide, the degree of hydrolysis falls very much below the 
value calculated. J.F.S. 


Hydrolysis of Potassium Monosulphide. Jari A. Wasast- 
JERNA (Soc. Sci. Fennica Com. Phys.-Mat., 1923, 1, No. 40, 1—24).— 
The velocity of hydrolysis of ethyl acetate by solutions of potassium 
monosulphide has been determined at 25° with the object of deter- 
mining the degree of hydrolysis of this salt. The course of the 
saponification was followed by measuring the change of either the 
refractive index or the electrical conductivity with time, and 
corrections were introduced for the neutral salt action of the sulphide. 
The hydrolytic constant is found to be 15 at 0° and a 0°833N- 
solution of potassium sulphide is shown to be hydrolysed to the 
extent of 959%. The second dissociation constant of hydrogen sulphide 
has been calculated from the results and the value 6x10’ found. 
From the temperature coefficient of the hydrolytic constant the 
heat of dissociation of the HS’-ion has been calculated. The 
result of this calculation, which is somewhat uncertain, is HS’ — 
H’+-S’’— 18,000 cal. J.F.S. 
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Saponification of Fats. Influence of the Adsorption of 
the Emulsifier at the Boundary of Fat and Water Phase on 
the Saponification Velocity in Boiling Emulsions. J. P. 
TREUB (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 556—567).—A theoretical paper 
in which it is shown that in the saponification of fats with dilute 
mineral acids and stearo-naphthalene sulphonic acid as emulsifier 
(Twitchell’s process) the increase of the surface of contact between 
the fat and the aqueous solution alone cannot explain the influence 
of the emulsifier on the velocity of reaction. An equation is deduced 
showing that the emulsifier increases the concentration of the 
hydrogen-ions at the interface also, and consequently the saponi- 
fication velocity per unit area of surface of contact. By the increase 
of the surface of contact and the increase of the hydrogen-ion 
concentration at this surface, the influence of the Twitchell emulsi- 
fier is explained. From the equation deduced, it appears that the 
emulsifier repels the mineral acid from the boundary of fat and 
water. Addition of mineral acid cannot therefore increase pro- 
portionally the saponification velocity, a deduction in complete 
accord with fact. Analogous considerations on the saponification 
with lye show that the abnormal decrease of the saponification 
velocity near the end of the reaction is due to the repulsion of the 
hydroxyl-ions from the surface of contact by the adsorbed soap. 
It appears therefore that the emulsifiers used in saponification in 
acid media increase both surface of contact between fat and water 
phase and saponification velocity per unit area of this surface; in 
saponification in alkaline media, however, the soap formed increases 
the surface of contact but decreases the saponification velocity per 
unit area. J.F.S 


Speed of Reaction in Concentrated Solution and the 
Mechanism of the Inversion of Sucrose. II. Grorcz 
ScaTCcHARD (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1581—1592; cf. A., 
1922, i, 230).—A theoretical paper in which a kinetic interpretation 
of activity is given which justifies the expression of velocity of 
reaction in terms of activities and demands that the velocity so 
expressed be defined as mols. transformed in 1 mol. of all components. 
This interpretation offers a possible explanation of the effect of salts 
on the velocity of reaction. The expression of Brénsted (A., 1922, 
ii, 699) must be modified for concentrated solutions. An analysis 
of experimental work shows that it is of little value for determining 
the relation of the velocity of reaction to the viscosity. The 
kinetic theory, however, demands that the velocity of reaction 
should be independent of the viscosity. These conclusions lead to 
the formula for the inversion of sucrose previously put forward 
(loc. cit.) when the concentration of electrolyte is unchanged. The 
experimental measurements cannot serve as a criterion for choice 
between the various hypotheses of the mechanism of the reaction, 
for the difference in agreement between the various formule is too 
small. Any interpretation of the experiments depends on the 
assumption that the liquid junction potential with saturated 
potassium chloride is independent of the sucrose concentration. 
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Interpreted by the formula previously put forward (loc. cit.), the 
velocity of inversion catalysed by hydrochloric acid adds con- 
firmation to the statement that six molecules of water react with 
each molecule of sucrose. The agreement is not quite so good as 
with sulphuric acid. J.F.S. 


Influence of the Speed of Stirring on the Solution of Mag- 
nesium in Acids. M. CENnTNERSZWER (Rec. trav. chim., 1928, 
42, 579—584).—The rate of solution of magnesium at 25° in N/8- 
hydrochloric acid has been determined under various conditions of 
stirring. A few experiments are also described on the rate of 
solution in N/8-sulphuric acid or N/4-hydrochloric acid when the 
magnesium is rotated. The experiments show that velocity 
constant increases proportionally with the rate of stirring the 
solution. The solution takes place more rapidly when the metal is 
rotated in the opposite direction to the solution. J.F.S. 


The Geometrical Arrangement and Chemical Reactions 
of the Atom. H. J. Prins (Chem. Weekblad, 1923, 20, 402— 
403).—A criticism of Hermans (this vol., i, 767). The present 
theories of valency and structure explain many otherwise unrelated 
and apparently contradictory phenomena, and should not too 
lightly be condemned. 8. I. L. 


The Model of the Neutral Helium Atom. A. SOMMERFELD 
(J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1923, 7, 509—515).—The model of the neutral 
helium atom originally proposed by Bohr (A., 1913, ii, 688, 943) and 
that proposed by Kemble (A., 1921, ii, 478) afford calculated values 
of the ionisation potential of helium which do not agree with the 
experimental value, 24°5 volts. Moreover, the models represent ° 
helium as being paramagnetic. The author discusses the quantum- 
relativistic dynamics of a model comprising two electrons moving in 
opposite senses in two coplanar Keplerian elliptic orbits about a 
common nucleus. The quantum numbers employed in the analysis 
refer, not to the single electrons, but to the system as a whole. 
This model conforms with the diamagnetic character of the neutral 
helium atom, and with the possibility of the existence of doubly- 
ionised helium atoms, as found by Millikan (Physical Rev., 1921, 18, 
456). Also, it affords a correct value of the ionisation potential. 
In general, it appears to be impossible that there should exist in the 
interior of every atom a system possessing angular momentum and 
magnetic moment, such as Bohr’s model of the K-shell. 

J.S.G. T. 

Electron Valency Theories and Stereochemistry. SamvuEL 
SuepEN (T., 1923, 123, 1861—1865). 


Note on the Theory of Free Rotation. THomas Martin 
Lowry (T., 1923, 123, 1866—1867). 


The Octet Theory of Induced Alternate Polarities ; the 
Domains Occupied by Octet-stable and Octet-unstable 
Centres. RonaLtp Fraser and J. E. Humpurizs (Phil. Mag., 
1923, [iv], 46, 331—334).—The authors seek to vindicate their 
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interpretation of Lapworth’s principle of induced alternate polarities, 
in which they postulate an electron transference between stable and 
unstable octets as the necessary accompaniment of the manifestation 
of such polarities, by considering the domains occupied by stable 
and unstable centres attached to the benzene nucleus in the case of 
various chlorobenzenes. In accordance with the view expressed, 
it is shown that, in every case, the introduction of an octet-stable 
chlorine centre causes an increase in the average volume of the 
chlorine atom, whilst an octet-unstable chlorine causes a decrease, 
Moreover, it is shown that the average volume of the chlorine atom 
in m-dichlorobenzene is about 3% greater than the largest value 
characterising the poly-substituted chlorobenzenes. J.S.G.T. 


Chemical Constants of Diatomic Gases. J. R. Partinetoy 
(Phil. Mag., 1923, [iv], 46, 329—330).—In a recent paper (A., 1922, ii, 
839), the author deduced the expression log,m52r22¢2172k" /h® for the 
chemical constant of a diatomic gas consisting of molecules composed 
of two like atoms. A similar expression, viz., logm®?r2292x72k72/h5 
deduced by Sackur (A., 1913, ii, 128), is considered by the author 
to be in excess of the correct value by log,2. J.8. G. T. 


The Ammonium Chloride Problem. A. Smrrs (Rec. trav, 
chim., 1923, 42, 826—829).—A discussion of the effect of intensive 
drying of ammonium chloride. J.F.S. 


A Pressure Regulator for the Quantitative Measurement 
of the Velocity of Filtration. Werner Ratu (Kolloid Z., 1923, 
33, 109—111).—A manostat is described by which the pressure 
may be kept at any desired pressure less than atmospheric during a 
filtration. J.F.S. 


Apparatus for the Continuous Extraction of Solutions by 
Means of Solvents without the Application of Heat. M. 
JAVILLIER and L. DE Sarnt-Rat (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 
996—999).—Continuous extraction of an aqueous solution is 
obtained by withdrawing the heavier extracting solvent from below 
and causing it to fall in a stream of drops through the lighter layer 
to be extracted. In the case where the solvent used is lighter than 
the solution to be extracted, it is the latter which is circulated. 
[See J.S.C.I., 1923, 42, 8684.] H. H. 


Dschabir and Geber. Ernst DarmstaEptTER (Chem. Zig., 
1923, 47, 621—622; cf. Holmyard, this vol., ii, 148; Partington, 
ibid.; Lippmann, this vol., ii, 314)—Geber and Dsch4bir are con- 
sidered to be two distinct individuals; the Arabic manuscripts of 
the latter are, in fact, believed to have no connexion with Geber 
or the “Summa perfectionis.’”’ Alchemical writings ascribed to 
Avicenna are stated to contain passages from the ‘“‘ Summa per- 
fectionis.”’ A.A. E. 
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Inorganic Chemistry. 


The Hydration of Hydrogen-ions. J. BaBorovsKy (Chem. 
Listy, 1923, 17, 170—171; cf. A., 1922, ii, 816)—The mass m, of 
the hydrogen gram-ion in aqueous solution is calculated from the 
equation ™4%471==MeUgno, Where m, is the mass of a gram-ion of 
hydrogen in gaseous hydrogen, u, and wu, the velocities of hydrogen- 


ions in hydrogen and water, respectively, and 7, and 7, the viscosities 
of hydrogen and of water. The values so obtained for m, correspond 
with 0°66 molecule of water in one case and 0°83 molecule in another 


per hydrogen-ion, the correct value being probably 1 molecule. 
R. T. 


Relative Determination of the Atomic Weight of Chlorine 
in Bamle Apatite. Marcot DorENFELDT (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1923, 45, 1577—1579).—The paper describes work undertaken to 
ascertain whether the chlorine contained in an old mineral, which 
has not been in contact with water, contains the two isotopes of 
chlorine in the same proportion as in ordinary chlorine obtained 
from sodium chloride. The method of work consisted in determining 
the specific gravity of saturated solutions of ordinary sodium 
chloride with that of solutions of sodium chloride prepared from 
Bamle apatite, using a pyknometer of the type previously adopted 
by Fajans and Lembert (A., 1917, ii, 472) for a similar purpose. 
The specific gravity at 18° is found to be the same for both samples. 
The solubility of both specimens is found to be identical in the two 
cases, namely, 26°357%. Consequently, the author concludes that 
the chlorine isotopes in Bamle apatite occur in the same proportion 
as in ordinary sodium chloride. J.F.S. 


The Kinetics of Chlorate Formation. A. V. Pamritov and 
(Mittz) O. S. Feporova (Bull. Inst. Polytech. Ivanovo-Voznesensk, 
1923, 7, 79—84).—The electrolytic formation of sodium chlorate 
from the hypochlorite is greatly favoured by the addition of a 
dichromate or free chromic acid. The acceleration of the reaction 
is observed in strongly acid as well as feebly acid solution, and it is 
shown that although rather considerable quantities of dichromate 
have to be added, the latter functions as a true catalyst, the initial 
and final amounts remaining the same. G. A. R. K. 


Activation of Oxygen. W. P. Jorissen (Rec. trav. chim., 
1923, 42, 855—858).—The author directs attention to a case similar 
to the atmospheric oxidation of arsenite in the presence of sulphite. 
A mixture of benzaldehyde and acetic anhydride is oxidised quanti- 
tatively to a benzoyl acetyl peroxide by air or oxygen in the presence 
of sand, 2Ph*CHO-+ O(COMe),+20, —> H,O+2COPh:O,°COMe. In 
this case, the quantity of oxygen taken up is twice as large as that 
taken up by benzaldehyde in its oxidation to benzoic acid and equal 
to that taken up in the oxidation of benzaldehyde in the presence of 
indigo. J.F.S. 
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Production of Sulphuric and Hydrochloric Acids from 
Sulphurous Acid and Chlorine. BERNHARD NEUMANN and 
Franz WILOZEWSKI (Z. angew. chem., 1923, 36, 377—381).— 
Measured volumes of sulphur dioxide and chlorine are brought 
together in the presence of water or, preferably, of strong hydro. 
chloric acid, which is maintained in the form of a spray. As the 
proportion of sulphuric acid produced increases, the density of the 
acid mixture rises until, at d 1°6, the hydrochloric acid has been 
almost completely eliminated. The sulphuric acid always contains 
a considerable proportion of dissolved sulphur dioxide, even if 
chlorine is added in excess, but either of these gases can be removed 
by blowing air through the acid. The reaction proceeds quantita. 
tively if sufficient water is present, its velocity being very consider. 
ably increased by raising the temperature. The sulphuric acid 
formed is of 66—88°%% strength, and the hydrogen chloride is absorbed 
in the usual manner. Sulphur trioxide is not obtainable according 
to the equation SO,+Cl,-+-H,O=SO,+2HCI, the product being 
sulphuric acid. [Cf. J.S.C.I., 1923, 42, 827a.] W. T. K. B. 


Sulphamide. WitHELM TRavBE and Emi ReEvusBKke (Ber., 
1923, 56, [B], 1656—1663).—Sulphamide absorbs 1°4 molecular 
proportions of dry ammonia at +20°, 3:0 molecular proportions at 
0°, and 5:4 molecular proportions at —20°. The product so formed 
has an electrical conductivity about 150 times that of a 4N-aqueous 
solution of sulphamide. Furthermore, a 4N-aqueous solution of 
sulphamide-ammonia has a conductivity twenty-five times that of 
a 4N-solution of ammonia alone. It is therefore suggested that 


sulphamide can also exist in an aci-form, thus, S0.<Na = 
2 


N HSO<NH, , just as in the case of carbamide. The sodium, 
lithium, potassium, barium, and calcium salts are described as 
colourless, non-hygroscopic crystals, whilst the cupritetrammine and 
cupriethylenediamine salts were obtained as blue, crystalline solids. 
Benzylidenesulphamide, NH,*SO,*N:CHPh, was obtained by the 
elimination of water from benzaldehyde and sulphamide by means 
of anhydrous copper sulphate. It forms needles, m. p. 135°, soluble 
in methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, and benzene. Monochloro- 
sulphamide, prepared by the action of hypochlorous acid on 
sulphamide, melts at 66° with decomposition, and is easily soluble 
in water, alcohol, or chloroform. Details are given of an improved 
method of preparation of sulphamide from sulphury] fluoride. 
H 


Protective Colloids. X. Saponin as Protective Colloid. 
III. Colloidal Selenium. A. Gutsier and U. Ruern (Kolloid 
Z., 1923, 33, 35—36; cf. A., 1921, ii, 538).—Colloidal solutions of 
selenium may be prepared by the cautious addition of a 1 : 1000 
solution of hydrazine hydrate to solutions of selenious acid con- 
taining saponin with continuous stirring. During the formation, 
there is a continuous loss of selenium as a red precipitate due to 
the coagulation of the colloid in the foam produced. The sols 
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repared are of various colours, vermilion, bright red, yellow, dark 

red, and bluish-red, the last-named being very unstable. Solutions, 
after dialysis, may be preserved for long periods, but have the 
property of settling into two layers which, however, may be readily 
made homogeneous again by simply shaking. The sols may be 
concentrated by freezing and warming, to both of which they are 
relatively stable, but the solid colloids are not entirely reversible 
and in many cases are quite irreversible. J.F.S. 


Fixation of Atmospheric Nitrogen by the Cyanide Process. 
Kryomatsu Terapa (Rikwagaku Kenkyujo Ihé, 1923, 2, 234— 
242)—A mixture of 100 parts of sodium carbonate, 100 parts of 
potassium carbonate, 220 parts of charcoal, and 220 parts of ferric 
oxide was used as the catalyst. The reaction takes place at 600°; 
the yield of the cyanide is about 80% at 700°, and above 85% at 
750°; the velocity of the passing nitrogen is 4°5—5 litres per minute, 
and the reaction is almost complete in sixty minutes. The catalyst 
was contained in an iron tube, which was scarcely acted on owing to 
the low temperature of reaction. K. K. 


Synthesis of Ammonia from its Elements in the Low 
Voltage Arc. H. H. Storcn and A. R. Orson (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 1605—1615).—The factors controlling the rate of 
formation of ammonia from nitrogen and hydrogen in the low 
voltage arc have been investigated. It is shown that the earlier 
work of Andersen (A., 1922, ii, 562), in which a wave type curve was 
obtained for the rate of reaction as a function of the accelerating 
voltage, is to be explained by the preliminary experiments described 
in the present paper. The curve is found to be due to a super- 
position of the curve described below and a “ fatigue ”’ factor in the 
mechanism used for absorbing the ammonia gas. The variation of 
the rate of reaction, at constant tube current, with the accelerating 
voltage is such as to give abrupt increases in the rate of reaction at 
specific voltages which are about four volts apart. The formation 
of ammonia in quantities sufficient to be detected by Nessler’s 
reagent does not occur unless an arc is present. The magnitude of 
the rate at any given voltage, and at constant tube current, depends 
primarily on the diameter of the hot filament used as the source of 
electrons. An increased percentage of nitrogen in the gaseous 
mixture favours a higher rate of reaction. J.F.S. 


Catalytic Oxidation of Ammonia by Air in Contact with 
Pure Palladium. E. Drcarribre (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 
186—188).—Using an apparatus already described (this vol., ii, 155), 
the author has investigated the oxidation of ammonia by the above 
method. It is found that the yield of oxides of nitrogen is a function 
of the temperature of the catalyst and of the percentage of ammonia 


originally present, and also depends on the physical state of the 
metal. E. E. T. 


Catalysts for the Oxidation of Ammonia. I. KENKEI 
InaBa (Rikwagaku Kenkyujo Ihé, 1923, 2,222—233).—A mixture of 
iron and bismuth was used as a catalyst for the oxidation of ammonia, 
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air being used as the source of oxygen. When the ratio of the oxides 
of iron and bismuth was 67 : 33, the yield was 85% ; the temperature 
of the catalyst being 750—800°, thickness of the layer of the 
catalyst 0°5 cm., the current of gas contained 8% of ammonia and 
the velocity of the gas about 1 litre per minute. By adding thorium 
oxide to the catalyst, the yield was increased. If the content of 
oxygen in the gas is increased to 40%, the yield became 95%. The 
catalysts were prepared from the nitrates; oxides prepared by 
other methods gave a smaller yield. K. K. 


The Formation of Nitric Acid in the Manufacture of Liquid 
Carbon Dioxide. L. Hacxspmu and A. ConpER (Compt. rend, 
1923, 176, 1811—1813).—Under conditions which exclude the 
possibility of mechanical admixture, the potassium hydrogen 
carbonate which is formed as an intermediate product in the manu- 
facture of carbon dioxide from coke contains a small quantity of 
potassium nitrite. This has its origin in the oxidation of the 
nitrogen content of the coke. The nitrous acid is partly liberated 
by the carbonic acid formed in the process and may be oxidised to 
nitric acid, which rapidly corrodes the plant in which the manufacture 
is carried out. H. J. E. 


Crystal Structures of the Cubic Forms of Arsenious and 
Antimonious Oxides. Ricuarp M. Bozortu (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 1621—1627).—The crystal structures of arsenious 
and antimonious oxides have been determined by means of Laue 
photographs and X-ray photographs. These crystals may be 
regarded as composed of As,O, and Sb,O, molecules having a 
diamond arrangement, each molecule corresponding with one 
carbon atom. The arrangements are derived from the space group 
Oj. The sizes of the unit cubes containing eight molecules of 
As,0, or Sb,O, are 11°06A. for arsenious oxide and 11:14 A. for 
antimonious oxide. The shortest distance between arsenic and 
oxygen atoms is 2°01 A. and between antimony and oxygen atoms 
2°22 A. J.F.S. 


Carbon. Prtayo Pocu (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1923, 21, 291— 
304).—Carbon was prepared by decomposition of carbon monoxide 
passed through a porcelain tube in a combustion furnace with 
ferrosoferric oxide as catalyst, and also by the decomposition of 
cyanogen in an electric arc. X-Ray examination of the products 
obtained showed that the carbon from cyanogen was the more finely 
crystalline. Its heat of combustion was greater than that of carbon 
from carbon monoxide, but slightly less than that of Schering’s 
‘absorption carbon.” The possibility of obtaining diamond from 
black carbon is discussed. G. W. R. 


The Evaporation of Carbon. WERTENSTEIN and JEDRZEJ- 
EWSKI (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 316—319)—The blackening of 
carbon filament lamps has been attributed to evaporation and also 
to disintegration of the filament. By studying the evaporation of 
carbon filaments in a vacuum, applying formule used by Fajans 
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(A., 1920, ii, 469) and Langmuir (Physikal. Z., 1913, 14, 1273), it is 
shown that the above blackening is due to sublimation. The loss 
of carbon increases rapidly between 2,800° and 3,500° Abs., whereas 
if disintegration were the causal process no appreciable temperature 
coefficient would be observed. Also, the sublimate is distinctly 
crystalline. From the results obtained, the authors find the b. p. 
of carbon to be 5,100° Abs. (1.e., a higher temperature than is reached 
in a carbon arc crater) and the atomic heat of sublimation, referred 
to the absolute zero, to be 216,000 cal. E. E. T. 


Silicon Hydrides. XVI. The Higher Members of the 
Series. ALFRED STocK, PauL STIEBELER, and FRIEDRICH ZEIDLER 
(Ber., 1923, 56, [6], 1695—1705).—An investigation of the com- 
position and properties of the less volatile silicon hydrides obtained 
by the action of acid on magnesium silicide. The liquid products 
were fractionally distilled in a vacuum and the fractions of the 
distillate collected at temperatures from —185° upwards. A 
yellow, amorphous, solid residue was obtained which, from its 
analysis and its behaviour towards bromine, appeared to be a 
polymeride of silicon monohydride, [SiH],. The following physical 
measurements were made. Silicopropane, Siz;H,, d/0°743, m. p. 
—117°4°, b. p. 53°; silicobutane, Si,H,o, d} 0°825, m. p. about —90°, 
b. p. 109°. The higher members of the series are less stable to 
light and appear to decompose according to the scheme Si;H,,—> 
2{SiH],+Si,H,+SiH, This unsaturated hydride apparently 
cannot be obtained in a volatile form of low molecular weight. 
Whether obtained by the auto-decomposition of the silicoparaftins, 
by the action of the silent electric discharge on these compounds, 
by the action of acids on silicides, or by the action of sodium 
amalgam on silicoparaffins and their chlorides, it always appears in 
the solid, yellow, associated form, its composition varying between 
[SiH], and [SiH,..],. H. H. 


The Crystal Structure of Quartz. L.W.McKzruan (Physical 
Rev., 1923, 21, 503—508).—It has been confirmed by the powder 
method of X-ray crystal analysis that the space lattice of quartz is 
hexagonal. An atomic arrangement consistent with the observed 
intensities of the lines requires the molecules to be obtuse-angled 
isosceles triangles, having an angle at the silicon atom centre of 
115° 14’, and a distance between the silicon and oxygen atom 
centres of 1-631 x 10° cm., lying in the basal planes of each of three 
interpenetrating hexagonal space lattices. A. A. E. 


Les Gaz Rares des Gaz Naturels. Prorzssorn CHARLES 
MovreEv, President of the Société Chimique de France (T., 1923, 
123, 1905—1947).—A lecture delivered before the Chemical Society 
on June 14th, 1923. 


Equilibrium of Liquid and Gaseous Phases of Helium at 
Low Pressures. H. KameRLINGH ONnNES (Rec. trav. chim., 
1923, 42, 535—538).—A discussion of the equilibrium between 
the liquid and gaseous phases of helium at very low pressures. 


It is shown that a maximum exists in the latent heat of vaporisation 
23* 
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of helium, as is predicted by the equation L=Tdp/dT(v,—v), 
but it is not so pronounced as calculations based on this equation 
indicate. J. F. 8. 


Purification of Neon and a New Determination of the 
Critical Temperature of Neon. C. A. CrommeEtin (Rec. trav, 
chim., 1923, 42, 814—817).—A technique for the purification of 
neon is described which may be used for quantities up to 20 litres, 
The method consists in fractionation from a vessel originally at 
the temperature of boiling liquid hydrogen, after the removal of 
all gas which is not solidified at this temperature. With the pure 
material thus obtained, the author has redetermined the critical 
temperature and finds the value —228-°71° on the Kelvin scale. 

J. F.S. 


Preparation of the Alkali Metals. M. Buov (Bull. Soc. chim., 
1923, [iv], 33, 994—995).—Hackspill’s method (A., 1911, ii, 602) 
is modified for students’ use in that the vacuum is obtained by 
means of a water vacuum pump and drying tube. The reaction 
tube is heated at 350° until no more gas is evolved, when it is shut 
off from the pump and the temperature raised to 800°. The yield 
of metal is only slightly below that obtained by the original method. 

H. H. 


The Determination of the Degree of Hydration of Salts 
by a Radioactive Method. Hxrnry Trrrey and Victor GEorGE 
Jotxty (T., 1923, 123, 1979—1982). 


The Causticisation of Potassium Carbonate. P. P. 
Bupnikov and J. K. Syrxin (Bull. Inst. Polytech. Ivanovo-Voz- 
nesensk, 1923, '7, 97—101).—The formation of potassium hydroxide 
from solutions of the carbonate and solid calcium oxide was 
studied at 20°. It was found that the reaction proceeded practic- 
ally to completion (91 to 98%) if the initial concentration did not 
exceed 2NV; in more concentrated solutions there was a loss, due 
to the formation of the solid compound K,CO,,CaCO, (Barre, 
A., 1912, ii, 254); this loss is not observed if baryta or strontia 
is used instead of lime (Bodlander, A., 1905, ii, 634), the carbonates 
of these metals being unable to form such double salts. A curve 


is constructed to express the conditions governing the equilibrium 
of the reaction. G. A. R. K. 


Catalytic Decomposition of Sodium Hypochlorite by Cobalt 
Peroxide. Owkzn Ruys Howe tt (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 104, 
134—152).—The rate of decomposition of sodium hypochlorite 
by cobalt peroxide has been investigated at 25° and 50° under 
various conditions. It is shown that the rate of decomposition 
is directly proportional to the quantity of cobalt peroxide present. 
The rate of decomposition is accelerated by the presence of sodium 
salts; in the case of sodium chloride it is directly proportional 
to the square root of the concentration of sodium-ions present. 
This is explained by assuming the mechanism of the reaction to 
consist in the linking of hypochlorite-ions to the positive oxygen, 
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and sodium-ions to the negative oxygen of the peroxide, with 
subsequent immediate decomposition of the quadrivalent oxygen 
compound. In the presence of a fixed amount of hypochlorite, 
the rate is then proportional to the degree of adsorption of the 
sodium-ions. The rate is retarded by alkali, and the retardation 
is proportional to the adsorption of hydroxyl-ions. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that hydroxyl-ions are attracted by the positive 
oxygen of the peroxide, yielding an inactive compound to the 
exclusion of hypochlorite-ions. The rate of the reaction has been 
measured at 25° and 50°, and the average temperature coefficient 
over this range is 2°37 and the Arrhenius activation coefficient 
E=16,574. The catalyst is not affected by any of the catalyst 
poisons, hydrogen sulphide, potassium cyanide, mercuric chloride, 
arsenious oxide. J. F.S. 


The Allotropic Transformation of Ammonium Nitrate 
at 32°. P. Monparn Monvat (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 175— 
178; cf. Millican, Joseph, and Lowry, T., 1922, 121, 959).—The 
solubility of ammonium nitrate has been determined carefully 
for the temperature range 26°7—39°2° (eleven readings), the 
transition-point being found to be 31°8° (240 g. of ammonium 
nitrate in 100 g. of water). The ratio of the tangents to the two 
halves of the curve (ds/ds’) was found to be 1°17, which (cf. Le 
Chatelier, Compt. rend., 1900, 130, 1606) should be equal to the 
ratio of the latent heats of solution for the two forms of the salt. 
The actual figure obtained for the second ratio (for method, ef. 
Mondain Monval, this vol., ii, 131) was 1:158 (L/L’), determinations 
being made at 28° and 36°. E. E. T. 


Ammonium Dichromate. E. Mo zs and F. GonzAzz (Anal. 
Fis. Quim., 1923, 21, 204—-212).—-Data are given for the density, 
solubility, and heat of solution of ammonium dichromate. Tranquil 
decomposition takes place at about 225°, the oxidation of the 
ammonium to nitrogen being the most complete where the reaction 
takes place most rapidly. The black residue thereby obtained is 
shown to be chromium peroxide. G. W. R. 


The Hydration of the Lithium-ion. J. BasorovskKY and 
J. VeLiSEK (Chem. Listy, 1923, 17, 171—172; cf. A., 1921, ii, 573; 
1922, ii, 816; this vol., ii, 288, 532).—Certain numerical data given 
in a preceding paper (A., 1922, ii, 816) are corrected. The degree 
of hydration of the kations of a solution of hydrochloric acid is 
found to be “four times less”’ than that of lithium kations, and 
cannot be accurately determined by gravimetric methods. An 
interferometer must be used. es 


Lithium-Ammonium. F. Benoit (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, 
liv], 33, 908—917).—From a study of the isotherms obtained by 
the method of Biltz and Hiittig (A., 1921, ii, 201), it is shown that 
the lithium-ammonium poorest in ammonia is Li,4NH,3. This 
compound easily decomposes into lithamide, LiNH,, hydrogen, 
and ammonia, and it is possibly this fact which led earlier in- 


vestigators to describe compounds denoted by the erroneous 
23*—2 
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formule Li,NH, and Li,3NH3. The analysis of the compound 
corresponds with the tetrammine formula, whilst molecular weight 
determinations point to the double formula Li,,8NH,;. The heat 
of formation is given by the equation 2Li(solid)-+8NH,(gas)= 
Li,,8NH,(liquid) +8°67 Cal. H. H 


Dispersoid Synthesis of Silver and Mercury by the Form- 
aldehyde Method. P. P. von Wxemarn (Kolloid Z., 1923, 33, 
81—82).—Colloidal silver sols of great stability may be prepared 
by identically the same method as has been used for gold (see 
this vol., ii, 645). Mercury hydrosols are prepared by pouring 
10 c.c. of a 0°04—0'075% solution of mercurous nitrate into 100 c.c. 
of a solution containing 90 c.c. of 0°2N-potassium hydroxide or 
potassium cyanide and 10 c.c. of 35% formaldehyde solution. 
Reduction takes place in either hot or cold solutions but is never 
complete, some mercurous oxide being formed. The mercury sol 
is yellow in colour and highly dispersed, but its colour changes 
rapidly to brown. The stability cannot be increased by boiling, 
for the mercury passes into the molecular disperse condition very 
rapidly. J. F.S. 


General Colloid Chemistry. VII. Analysis and Con- 
stitution of Colloidal Silver. I. Paun Nrvurerrer and Wo. 
Pautt (Kolloid Z., 1923, 33, 67—73; cf. this vol., ii, 329).— 
Measurements of the electrical conductivity of silver sols, prepared 
by the reduction of an ammoniacal solution of silver chloride by 
dilute hydrazine hydrate solution, have been carried out with the 
dialysed sol. The minimum precipitating values of potassium 
nitrate, silver nitrate, sulphuric acid, barium nitrate, and mercuric 
chloride have been found for the dialysed sol, and analyses of the 
coagulum and the filtrate made. The results indicate that un- 
protected colloidal silver has the composition and constitution 
represented by [wAg.yAgCl. AgCl’,]Ag . (NHg)2. J. F. S. 


Double Decomposition in the Absence of Solvents. I. 
The System Silver Nitrate-Mercuric Iodide. A. G. BerGman 
(J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1921, 53, 181—191).—A fusion diagram 
is constructed for the system silver nitrate—mercuric iodide. Two 
compounds, 2AgNO,,HglI,, yellowish-green crystals, m. p. 107°, 
and AgNO,,HgI,, m. p. 117—118°, are found to occur. The latter 
compound is dimorphous, its colour changing at 52° from canary- 
yellow to orange-yellow. It is interesting that no double decom- 
position occurs, as in the case of silver nitrate and potassium 
halides (Kablukov, A., 1907, ii, 865). This is probably due 
to the greater stability of the compounds in this case, and possibly 
also to the exothermic nature of the reaction which would be 
involved. R. T. 


Symmetry of Calcium Thiosulphate Hexahydrate. W. T. 
AstBuRY (Nature, 1923, 112, 53—54).—By the use of Bragg’s 
ionisation spectrometer, it has been shown that the unit cell of 
calcium thiosulphate hexahydrate contains two molecules. The 
substance is therefore considered to be a member of the pinacoidal 
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class, rather than the unique example of the triclinic asymmetric 
class. A. A. E. 


Studies on the Dolomite System. II. Azan ERNEST 
MrrcHELL (T., 1923, 123, 1887—1904). 


System BaS,O0,-Na,S,O,-H,O. W. C. pre Baar (Rec. trav, 
chim., 1923, 42, 643—646)—The system sodium dithionate- 
barium dithionate-water has been investigated by means of 
solubility determinations at 30°, 20°1°, and 12°, and the results 
have been combined in an equilibrium diagram. It is shown that 
neither double salts nor mixed crystals are formed. J. F.S. 


System Lead-Antimony. R.S. Dean (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1923, 45, 1683—1688).—Investigation by means of differential 
heating curves and microscopic examination shows that antimony 
is soluble in solid lead up to between 2% and 3% of antimony 
at the eutectic temperature. The alloys containing up to 13% 
of antimony show a higher eutectic temperature on heating than 
on cooling. This is explained by hysteresis. A tentative equilib- 
rium diagram has been constructed which assumes the existence 
of a compound, Pb,Sb, containing 12°6°% of antimony, which forms 
a eutectic with its solid solution in lead at 10% of antimony. The 
data are insufficient to fix these points accurately. The com- 
pound forms very slowly, and when the mixture is cooled it is 
not formed from the liquid, but from the solid eutectic between 
antimony and the solid solution. As a result of the reluctance 
of this compound to form, the system as it cools behaves as an 
antimony solid solution eutectic and hence freezes at 247°. When 
this is heated, the compound forms and the melting point is the 
eutectic point between the compound and the solid solution at 
258°. J. F. S. 


Thallic Sulphates and Thallic Selenates. JuLius MEYER 
(Rec. trav. chim., 1921, 42, 614—619).—The solubility of thallic 
oxide, the basic sulphate, Tl(OH)SO,,2H,O, and the acid sulphate, 
HT1(SO,).,4H,O, has been determined in sulphuric acid of various 
concentrations from 10% to 90% at various temperatures and the 
stability diagram constructed. It is shown that no other thallic 
sulphate exists under the above-named conditions and that the 
other thallic sulphates described in the literature are mixtures 
the formation of which is due to the slowness of the change from 
one salt to another. The transition point of the two sulphates 
mentioned above lies at about 40°. The corresponding selenates 
have also been investigated, and are found to be very similar to 
the sulphates; the main point of difference between them is that 
the transition point lies at 45°. J. F.S. 


Separation of Isotopes. Application of Systematic Frac- 
tionation to Mercury in a High Speed Evaporation—Diffusion 
Apparatus. Rosert 8. MuLLIKEN (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
45, 1592—1604; cf. this vol., ii, 31).—An apparatus is described 
for the rapid partial separation of mercury into its isotopes by a 
combined process of distillation and molecular diffusion at low 
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pressure, the latter process being the major factor in the separation, 
The diffusion membrane in each unit consists of a tube of filter. 
paper a metre long, this material being selected primarily because 
of its thinness. The operation of the apparatus is carried on as 
a systematic fractionation, in which six units are used independently, 
Preliminary operation of the apparatus has given a separation 
of 0°102 unit of atomic weight between extreme fractions of 22 c.¢, 
A separation of 0°3 unit with 50 c.c. fractions should be obtainable 
in a year of steady work. The method by which the new value, 
0:0063, for the separation coefficient of mercury was obtained js 
described in connexion with the preliminary studies on the design 
of the apparatus. Systematic fractionation requires the main. 
tenance of a permanent stock of intermediate fractions, of some 
minimum size, QYp, in order to extend the range of a separation. 
A thorough study of the course of systematic fractionation has 
yielded valuable results which are applicable to all methods of 
separation by diffusion or in an analogous manner. The simple 
and systematic method of fractionation in which a cut of two is 
made in each individual operation is probably the most rapid 
for practical operation. ‘The time required for the production of 
any fraction after the necessary preliminary or intermediate 
fractions have been produced is given by the formula t= 
C(AM)?Q,/DE*B*, where E is the efficiency, B the separation 
coefficient, D the rate of production of the light fraction, and 
C a constant. This serves to establish a criterion for the value 
(V) of any fraction, which may be defined as V=(AM)*Q. This 
criterion is applied to the calculation of loss of value by mixing 
and other causes. The time required for the production of any 
extreme fraction, taking into account the total time used in 
building up the intermediates, is given by t=C’(AM)§Q,)/DE°B*. 
A consideration of this equation shows the difficulty of obtaining 
large values of AM, especially if B is low. It also shows the 
relative importance of QYp», D, and #, and this relation, somewhat 
modified by other practical considerations, was used in the design, 
and is also used in the operation of the present apparatus. The 
optimum speed of operation is shown to be that for which H*5D 
or H*D is a maximum. The equation above can also be used as 
a basis for a criterion of value for extreme fractions, namely, 
V’=(AM)8Q. The approximate proportionality of the time 
required for a given separation to the cube of the degree of separ- 
ation shows that whilst considerable separations can be effected 
by systematic fractionation, nothing approaching complete separ- 
ation can be expected by methods of the diffusion type, unless in 
the most favourable cases and by factory scale operation. It is, 
further, the opinion of the author that there seems to be littie 
prospect that any other method or methods yet proposed will 
prove greatly superior to those of evaporation and molecular 
diffusion, although the centrifugal method may prove useful, 
especially for elements of higher atomic weight. For any particular 
element, the most favourable method depends greatly on the nature 
of the substance. J. F.S. 
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Surface Tension of Mercury in the Presence of Oxygen. 
T. Baturcas (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1923, 24, 259—264; cf. Palacios 
and Lasala, this vol., ii, 166).—The surface tension of freshly dis- 
tilled mercury decreases in air or in oxygen containing traces of 
ozone. This is attributed to condensation on the surface and not 
to chemical reaction between ozone and mercury. G. W. R. 


The Replacement of the Metals of the Second Odd Group 
of the Periodic System from their Salt Solutions by Means 
of Hydrogen at High Temperatures and Pressures. W. 
IpaTIEV and A. STaRYNKEVITSCH (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1663— 
1667).—A study of the conditions under which hydrogen will 
react with aqueous solutions of the salts of mercury, zinc, cadmium, 
and magnesium. Hydrogen at 100 atm. for thirteen hours at 
160° reduces a solution of mercurous nitrate to metallic mercury 
and a salt Bye may have the formula 2Hg,0O,N,0;. When 
heated at 225°, reduction to metallic mercury is complete. *Mercuric 
nitrate is cae reduced to the mercurous salt at 170—180°, 
and to metallic mercury at 240—250°. Cadmium nitrate at 110 
atm. and 180° is not attacked, but at 135 atm. and 220° it yields 
a hitherto unknown salt of the composition Cd(NO,),,7CdO. At 
270° and 220 atmospheres, the nitrate is further reduced to crystal- 
line, metallic cadmium. Cadmium sulphate at 250 atm. and 260— 
290° is reduced to the yellow, crystalline sulphide and traces of 
metallic cadmium. Zinc nitrate is similarly reduced to the oxide 
and the metal, whilst the sulphate under corresponding conditions 
yields the sulphide and the metal. Magnesium nitrate was reduced 
to the hydroxide, but not to the metal, whilst the sulphate gave, 
first, the sulphide and, later, the hydroxide. It is noteworthy that 
the solid products of these reactions were almost invariably deposited 
in a crystalline form. 

The reduction of carbonates to formates under similar conditions 
was also studied. Potassium hydrogen carbonate was reduced to 
the formate in 11% yield by heating for four hours with hydrogen 
under 380 atm. at 350°. BH. &. 


The Precipitation of Metals by Hydrogen Sulphide. G. 
McPuHatt Smitu (Science, 1923, 57, 447—449; cf. Neuhausen, this 
vol., ii, 396).—On treatment of an aqueous solution of mercuric 
perchlorate (prepared by dissolving mercuric oxide in excess of 
perchloric acid, evaporating to small volume, and crystallising) 
with a solution of hydrogen sulphide, precipitation does not at first 
occur, but there is obtained a brown, opalescent solution which 
gives a white precipitate with hydrochloric, nitric, or sulphuric 
acid. The solution, which evidently contains a complex salt, on 
keeping deposits white crystals of the compound Hg(Cl0,).,2Hes. 

A. A. E. 


Phototropic Compounds of Mercury. M. L. Dry (Nature, 
1923, 112, 240; cf. Venkataramaiah and Rao, this vol., i, 764).— 
Phototropy is exhibited to a greater or less extent_by complex 
salts of the formula HgS,HgX, or 2HgS,HgX,, where X is a halogen 
or univalent acid radicle, including thiocyanate. A. A. E. 
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Positive Ray Analysis of Copper. A. J. Dempster (Nature, 
1923, 112, 7; cf. Aston, this vol., ii, 596).—By the use of a 
molybdenum furnace, three isotopes of copper have been observed 
separated by two units in atomic weight, and having relative 
intensities 14:1:1. Failing direct comparison, a consideration 
of the chemical atomic weight of copper indicates the masses 
of the isotopes to be 62, 64, and 66, respectively. The existence 
of two isotopes of molybdenum, giving a mean atomic weight 
of 85°51, was confirmed. A. A. E. 


The Melting-point and Equilibrium Diagram of the Copper- 
Tin Alloys. O. Bauer and O. VoLLENBRUCK (Z. Metallk., 1923, 
15, 119—125, 191—195)—Copper retains a maximum of 13°9% 
of tin in solid solution, but tin can retain only traces of copper. 
The compound Cu,Sn exists in two modifications; the «-form is 
stable up to 676°, above which the 8-form is the stable modification 
and melts unchanged at 720°. The existence of the compound 
Cu,Sn has been definitely proved, and a new compound, Cu,Sn;, 
has been found in and isolated from alloys containing more than 
60% of tin. It is stable below the eutectic point at 225° in all 
alloys containing more than 61% of tin. [Cf. J.S.C.J., 1923, 
42, 2274.] A. P. R. 


Binary Systems of Salts with Components Capable of 
Sublimation. Ernst JANECKE (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 
740—744).—A discussion of binary systems of two salts, one of 
which may be sublimed. The systems described are: cuprous 
chloride—mercurous chloride, in which the eutectic lies at 330° with 
65°% of mercurous chloride; silver chloride—mercurous chloride, 
which has a eutectic at 250° with 55% of mercurous chloride; 
silver chloride-ammonium chloride, which has a eutectic at 245° 
with 80% of ammonium chloride; mercurous chloride-ammonium 
chloride, in which the mass is completely melted at a composition 
between 17 and 25% of mercurous chloride, and in which the 
eutectic lies at 135° with 79°% of mercurous chloride; mercuric 
chloride-ammonium chloride, which forms two compounds, 
HgCl,,NH,Cl and HgCl,,4NH,Cl. The first compound has m. p. 
204° and b. p. 350°, and forms clear, lustrous crystals with a weak 
double refraction. The second compound, m. p. 244°, decomposes 
when heated into ammonium chloride and a liquid containing 
70% of mercuric chloride. J. F.S. 


Formation of Sulphide, Selenide, and Telluride of Copper. 
FELICE GARELLI (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 818—820).—A discus- 
sion of the formation of sulphide, selenide, and telluride of copper 
when the respective non-metals, wrapped with copper wire, are 
placed in a solution of a copper salt. With cold solutions, cupric 
derivatives are formed, but with boiling solutions, the cuprous 
compounds are formed. J. F.S. 


The Crystal Structure of Various Heusler Alloys, by the 
Use of X-Rays. J. F. T. Youna (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 
291—305).—By the method of X-ray analysis, the author has 
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determined that aluminium and copper crystallise in a face-centred 
cubic system of lattice constant 4°05 A. and 3°60 A., respectively. 
In the case of two Heusler alloys of definite composition, the mag- 
netic properties of which were studied by McLennan (Physical 
Rev., 1907), it is shown that these occur in two crystal forms, 
viz., a face-centred cubic crystal of constant 3°70 A., and a com- 
bination of this with a body-centred cubic crystal of lattice constant 
9-98 A. It is tentatively suggested that the alloys are solid solu- 
tions of manganese-aluminium alloy in copper, and the author 
considers that the magnetic effects exhibited by the alloys are ulti- 
mately associated with the valency ejectrons, and not with the 
molecule or atom or any complex group of these. J.8. G. T. 


The Ternary System: Aluminium-Zinc-Tin. E. CREpaz 
(Giorn. Chim. Ind. Appl., 1923, 5, 115—285).—The experiments 

rformed confirm the equilibrium diagram for zinc—tin alloys as 
obtained by Lorenz and Plumbridge (A., 1913, ii, 1056). It was 
found that the relative variation of the potential of the cell 
Sn,Zn,;-2!NZnSO,|EN with mercurous chloride is equal to that 
of the cell investigated by Herschkowitsch, Zn|NSO,|Sn,Zn,,_.). 

The equilibrium diagram given by Gwyer for aluminium-tin 
alloys was also confirmed. The regular variation of the hardness 
diagram shows the improbability of the existence of solid compounds 
or solutions. 

The superficial treatment has a strong influence on the potential 
of aluminium. The cell Al|N/10KAI(SO,),|ZN with mercurous 
chloride gives a maximum value of 1°1 volts. 

It was found that the potential of aluminium -zinc alloys is in- 
dependent of concentration, higher than that of aluminium, and 
practically constant in the whole interval of concentration. For 
the cell Al,Sn.y.|N/10KA1(SO,),|ZN with mercurous chloride 
1-4 volts was found to be a mean constant value. 

Hanson and Gayler’s equilibrium diagram was confirmed, how- 
ever, with formation of a solid solution instead of the compound 
Al,Zng. 

The study of the ternary alloy aluminium—zinc-tin together with 
the micrographic investigation thereof, shows that the eutectoid 
is practically independent of aluminium, and may be identified 
with the eutectoid of the binary alloy zinc-tin. The decomposition 
of the solid solution, 8, is favoured by the presence of tin. 

The mechanical properties of quenched alloys containing 8 vary 
with time. Their hardness seems to reach a definite value after 
four days. E. M. V. 


Equilibrium Studies in the Quaternary System Alumin- 
ium-—Magnesium-Silicon-Zinc. W.SanpER and K. L. MEISSNER 
(Z. Metalik., 1923, 15, 180—183).—The equilibrium diagrams of 
the four tertiary systems are briefly considered, and from these 
the quaternary diagram, in which each of these four systems is 
reproduced on a side of a regular tetrahedron, is built up. No 
tertiary or quaternary compounds are formed, although five 
binary compounds, Al,Mg,, Al,Mg,, AlZn, MgZn, and Mg,Si, are 
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known ; consequently the whole system may be divided into seven 
separate quaternary systems. [Cf. J.8.C.I., 1923, 42, re 
A. R. P. 


[Method for] The Sublimation of Aluminium Chloride. 
Eryar Birmann (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 995—996).— 
Freshly sublimed aluminium chloride is very necessary for Friedel 
and Crafts’ reactions, and may be obtained in about 40 g. quantities 
by the following method. The lower part of a test-tube (14 inches x 
7 inches) is surrounded with a jacket of wire gauze and is supported 
in an inclined position. The upper portion is cooled by means 
of a stream of water and a cotton wick. By the application of 
heat, the chloride may be made to sublime from the lower to the 
upper part of the tube. H. H. 


Separation of Gallium from Commercial Aluminium. 
R. Liorp y Gampoa (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1923, 21, 280—284).—The 
presence of gallium has been verified spectroscopically in samples 
of bauxite and aluminium. A method is described for the separation 
of gallium. [See, further, J.S.C.I., 1923, 42, 780a.] G. W. R. 


Permanganates. III. EK. Moues and M. Crespt (Anal. Fis Quim., 
1923, 21, 305—315; cf. this vol., ii, 161, 565)—A description 
of the preparation and properties of the permanganates of silver, 
copper, glucinum, magnesium, zinc, and cadmium. Those which 
decompose at high temperatures give a residue stable up to 450°, 
consisting of the manganite and a solid solution of the manganate 
and manganese peroxide. Those decomposing at lower temper- 
atures yield below 450° all the oxygen corresponding with the 
decomposition of the manganate and manganese peroxide. The 
temperature of decomposition of the permanganates is shown to be 
a periodic function of the atomic number of the metals. G. W. R. 


Oxides of Iron. Joun B. FErcuson (J. Washington Acad. 
Sci., 1923, 13, 275—281).—The system hydrogen—water vapour- 
iron-ferrous oxide has been investigated. It is shown that the 
iron phase does not contain appreciable quantities of oxygen. 
The transition temperature of the ferrous oxide phase appears to 
be lowered by solution of the magnetic oxide in it. The quadruple 
point lies below 577°. A value, which is slightly less than 0°54, 
and certainly less than 0°57, has been obtained for the equilibrium 
constant, K=H,O/Hg, at 750° by the stream method. This agrees 
with the value obtained by interpolation from the results of 
Chaudron (A., 1914, ii, 721; 1921, ii, 178, 584), and furnishes a 
confirmation of the latter. J. F.S. 


Iron and the Lower Oxides ofIron. Joun Bricut FERGUSON 
(Canad. Chem. and Met., 1923, 7, 175—176).—No change takes 
place if pure iron is heated in a mixture of hydrogen and water 
vapour at temperatures above 750°, and slightly oxidised specimens 
of iron were completely reduced after this treatment, thus showing 
that iron forms no oxide lower than ferrous oxide. Ferrous oxide 
appears to be stable above 526°; below that temperature it decom- 
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poses into iron and ferrosoferric oxide, thus, 4FeO => Fe-+Fe,O,, 
provided the temperature is not too low. The reaction is strictly 
reversible, the mixture being quantitatively reconverted into ~ 
ferrous oxide above 607°, although the reaction starts at 577°. 
Admixture of ferric oxide with ferrous oxide lowers the transition 
temperature. Oxidation of iron at 750° begins to take place with 
a gas mixture having a ratio of water vapour to hydrogen of slightly 
less than 0°54. A. R. P 


Preparation of Easily Filtrable Iron Hydroxide by Pre- 
cipitation with Thiosulphate and Iodate. IFriepRicH L. HAHN 
and Maria Herrricn (Ber., 1923, 56, [8B], 1729—1732).—A method 
of precipitation of bi- or ter-valent iron is described which is simple, 
rapid, and cheap; it gives a heavy, powdery precipitate, easily 
washed and filtered, which contains no basic salt even when moist, 
and gives the theoretical quantity of iron oxide on ignition. The 
reactions involved are: 2Fe’+2S,0,’’=2Fe"+-S,0,”, 2Fe+- 
6H,0+10,’+4S,0,”=2Fe(OH),+I1'+28,0,”. A ferric salt is 
neutralised and then warmed with thiosulphate solution until 
practically colourless. It is then warmed with twice the theoretical 
quantity of thiosulphate and a slight excess of iodate calculated 
on the second of the above equations. Ammonium chloride should 
be added before the iodate. The volume of solution from which 
precipitation occurs should be about 400 c.c. for every 0°2 g. Fe,Qs. 
It is sufficient to warm the solutions on the water-bath, but the 
precipitate should be ignited at the blow-pipe. A ferrous salt is 
naturally not reduced, but is precipitated straightaway from a 
neutral or slightly acid solution. H. H. 


Iron and Copper Oxides. Rupo.tr Rurr and MINorv 
Nakamoto (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 675—682).—The region of 
stability and the pressure of oxygen in equilibrium with ferric oxide 
and cupric oxide have been investigated. In the case of ferric 
oxide, it is shown that heating this substance in a current of pure 
dry nitrogen causes no loss of weight at temperatures up to 1125°; 
at 1200°, the oxide loses 3°28% of its weight, and above this temper- 
ature oxygen is lost continuously up to 1550°, when the substance 
melts. A repetition of the experiment shows that oxygen is lost 
very slowly at 1150°, and this is the lowest temperature at which 
a loss of oxygen occurs. The loss of oxygen at 1150° continues 
until the compound Fe,0, is formed, which contains about 2% of 
ferric oxide dissolved in it. At 1550°, the solid is the magnetic 
oxide containing 4% of ferrous oxide in solid solution. Further 
experiments, in which ferric oxide was heated in air and oxygen, 
respectively, are described, which show that at 1470° ferric oxide 
loses oxygen when heated in this gas at 1 atm. pressure, but takes 
up the amount lost at 1440°. From this it follows that the dis- 
sociation pressure of ferric oxide is 1 atm. at 1455°. The dissocia- 
tion pressure at 1150° is scarcely measurable, and at 1383° it is 
0:20 atm. Similar experiments with cupric oxide show that at 
775° this substances loses oxygen in a stream of nitrogen and passes 
into cuprous oxide; the rate of loss is much more rapid at 800°, 
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but at both temperatures the change to cuprous oxide may be 
completed without the formation of any intermediate compound. 
Cuprous oxide is quite stable in a current of nitrogen at temper- 
atures up to 1222°, when it melts. Cupric oxide has a dissociation 
pressure of 1 atm. at 1105°, and at 1109° the mixture of cuprous 
and cupric oxides melts. The dissociation pressure at 1031° is 
0°20 atm. J. F.S. 


Solubility. VIII. The Solubility of Cobaltammines. 
Fritz Eparam (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1530—1542).—The theory is 
developed that solubility depends on solvate formation between 
solute and solvent. Aqueous solutions are considered, and it is 
maintained that there are three factors influencing the possibility 
of solvate formation: (a) relative size of anion and kation, dis- 
parity in size favouring solubility; (b) the heat of hydration of the 
ions, inequality again favouring solubility; (c) the effect of steric 
hindrance. The solubilities of many cobaltammine salts are given 
and several regularities are pointed out. The polar character of 
the mechanism of solvate formation is supported by the fact that, 
whilst salts with tervalent kations, e.g., [Co(NH3),]"", bivalent 
kations, e.g., [Co(NH,),Cl]*, and univalent kations, e.g., 

[Co(NH3),(NOg)o)", 

are soluble, neutral molecules of the type [Co(NH3)3(NO,),] are 
practically insoluble. The last are also non-electrolytes. The 
following new compounds are mentioned. Hexamminecobalti- 
fluosilicate ; monoaquopentamminecobaltiperchlorate, the naphthalene - 
B-sulphonate, picrate, and iodide; diaquotetramminecobaltinitrate, 
the picrate and naphthalene-B-sulphonate ; chloropentamminecobalti- 
perchlorate, picrate, naphthalene-B-sulphonate, thiosulphate, and 
oxalate ; bromopentamminecobalti-iodide, the perchlorate, chlorate, 
thiosulphate, picrate, and naphthalene-B-sulphonate ; iodopentammine- 
cobaltichlorate ; nitropentamminecobalti-iodide, the perchlorate, picrate, 
and naphthalene-B-sulphonate ; nitratopentamminecobalti-iodide, the 
chlorate, perchlorate, fluosilicate, picrate, and naphthalene-6- 
sulphonate ; cis-dinitrotetramminecobaltibromide, the chlorate, per- 
chlorate, fluosilicate, and wicrate; trans-dinitrotetramminecobalti- 
chlorate, the perchlorate, fluosilicate, oxalate, and picrate. H. H. 


Crystal Structure of Natural and Synthetic Oxides of 
Uranium, Thorium, and Cerium. V. M. GotpscumiptT and 
L. THOMASSEN (Videnskapsselskapets Skrifter. Mat. Naturv. Klasse, 
1923, 5—48; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, i, 1149—1150).—Pitchblende, 
bréggerite, cleveite, thorianite, and the oxides of uranium, thorium, 
and cerium were examined by the Debye-Scherrer and Laue methods. 
The dioxides (uranous oxide, cerium dioxide, and thorium dioxide) 
are isomorphous. The metallic atoms are arranged in a regular 
face-centred lattice, and the oxygen atoms probably in a lattice 
of the calcium fluoride type. The edges are, for uranous oxide, 
5°47 A., for thorium dioxide, 5-61 A., and for cerium dioxide, 5:41 A. 
The structure of uranoso-uranic oxide (U,O,) is irregular. Uranic 
oxide was only obtained in an amorphous form. The minerals 
all show crystal structure, the edges being for thorianite, 5°57 A; 
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for broggerite, 5°47 A., and for cleveite, 5°47 A. They correspond 
with isomorphous mixtures of the three oxides and also of lead 
peroxide. The crystalline substance in thorianite and bréggerite 
has a uniform arrangement with a distortion of the single points 
as if the crystal were composed of sub-parallel planes. Cleveite 
yields uranosouranic oxide on ignition. Bréggerite, after ignition, 
shows the uranous oxide structure. The crystal substance in 
pitchblende is present in a finely divided state (10 to 10 cm.). 
The uranium atoms form face-centred cubes with edges 5-42—5-45 A. 
It is supposed that, as the ground lattice of these minerals is uranous 
oxide, the excess of oxygen corresponding with uranic oxide is 
present in solid solution. This case is analogous to the occurrence 
of yttrium fluoride in calcium fluoride. Bréggerite in which 
uranium is partly transformed to lead retains the original lattice 
arrangement. G. W.R. 


Should the Element of the Atomic Number 72 be called 
Celtium or Hafnium? G. Ursain (Chemistry and Industry, 
1923, 42, 764—769).—The author reviews briefly the literature 
dealing with the element of atomic number 72, and advances a 
claim to its discovery prior to the work of Coster and von Hevesy. 
A bibliography of the subject is given. J.8S.G. T. 


Hafnium and Celtium. Harorp 8. Kine (Nature, 1923, 
112, 9).—Priority is claimed for the statement that the chemical 
properties of celtium, as described by Urbain, do not agree with 
theoretical considerations of atomic structure. A.A. E. 


The Discovery of Hafnium and the Present Position of our 
Knowledge of this Element. Grorc von Hrvesy (Ber., 1923, 
56, [B], 1503—1516).—A summary of the work leading up to the 
discovery of hafnium and an account of its physical and chemical 
properties as far as at present known. H. H. 


Dispersoid Synthesis of Gold. I. P. P. von WEtMarn 
(Kolloid. Z., 1923, 33, 74—81).—Making use of ordinary distilled 
water and commercial reagents, bright red gold sols are prepared by 
adding 10 c.c. of a 0°1% solution of chloroauric acid (HAuCl,,4H,O) 
to 500 c.c. of water and, with vigorous stirring, 10 c.c. of a solution 
containing 12 g. of potassium hydroxide and 100 c.c. of 35% 
formaldehyde solution per litre. The reduction is instantaneous, 
but the sol produced is not very stable; usuaily after forty-eight 
hours it has completely coagulated. If, however, the reaction 
is carried out at the boiling point and the sol boiled gently for some 
time, it is found that the stability increases with the time during 
which it has been boiled. Thus after five minutes’ boiling the sol 
coagulates in forty-eight hours, after sixty minutes’ boiling it is stable 
for several months. Similar sols of similar properties may also be 
obtained by substituting an approximately 0°2N-solution of 
potassium carbonate for the potassium hydroxide. J. F.S. 
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Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Fumaroles of the Katmai Region, Alaska. E. T. ALLEN 
and E. G. Zrms (Contrib. T'ech. Papers, National Geogr. Soc., Wash- 
ington, 1923, Katmai Ser., No. 2, 75—155).—An illustrated account 
is given of the fumaroles in the “ Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes,” 
and the methods of recording the temperatures (50° to 650°) and 
collecting the gases are described. Steam forms 98°65 to 99-85 
vol.% of the gases, the remainder being hydrogen chloride, carbon 
dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, nitrogen, hydrogen fluoride, and some- 
times methane, with minor quantities of oxygen, carbon monoxide, 
argon, and ammonia. The water is probably of surface origin, and 
the nitrogen and argon are from the atmosphere. Incrustations 
include ammonium chloride, sulphur, iron salts, and rarely arsenic 
sulphide. L. J. 8 


Transparent Preparations of Coal for Microscopical Investi- 
gations. J. Lomax and J. R. Lomax (Lancs. Cheshire Coal Res. 
Assoc. Bull., 1923, No. 14).—A discussion of various methods for 
the preparation of transparent sections of coal and a detailed 
description of one found very satisfactory in practice. T. 8. W. 


Vauxite and Paravauxite, Two New Minerals from Bolivia. 
SAMUEL G. GorDON (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 1923, 75, 
261—270).—These occur on wavellite in brecciated tin-veins in 
rhyolite at Llallagua,Oruro. Vauxite occurs as radiating aggregates 
of sky-blue, triclinic crystals with a: 6: c=1:1510: 1 : 1:2624, «= 
99° 32’, B=102° 14’, y=110° 14’; d2°375, H.34; refractive indices 
#1°551, 8 1°555, y 1°562, optically positive. Paravauxite forms 
colourless, triclinic crystals of prismatic habit with good b (010) 
cleavage; a: 6: c=0°5058 : 1 : 0°6882, «a=97° 42’, B=110° 22’, y= 
100° 56’; d 2°291, H. 3; refractive indices « 1°554, 8 1°558, y 1°573, 
optically positive. Analyses by J. E. WHITFIELD gave I for vauxite 
and II for paravauxite. 

H,O at H,O above 


FeO. Mn0O. Al,O;. P,O;. 104°. 104°. Total. 
I. 19:34 0-18 14-89 31-33 3°68 30-24 99-60 
II. 15-47 —- 17-89 29-80 16-40 20-34 99-90 


The minerals are readily soluble in hydrochloric acid. The water 
content of the paravauxite varies considerably with the humidity 
of the atmosphere. Formule : 
Vauxite: 4Fe0,2A1,0,,3P,0;,24H,0+3H,0. 
Paravauxite: 5FeO,4A],03,5P,0,,26H,0 +21H,0. 
L. J.S. 


Electronic Structures of the Spinels. Maurice L. Huaeins 
(Physical Rev., 1923, 21, 509—516).—In the cases of crystals of the 
formule ZnAl,0,, ZnCr,0,, ZnFe,0,, MgAl,0,, MgCr,0,, MnAl,0,, 
MnCr,0,, CdCr,0,, and FeFe,0,, the distances between adjacent 
atomic centres have been calculated from the densities, and the 
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positions of the oxygen centres determined. The densities of the 
compounds MgFe,O, and MnFe,0, are calculated to be 4°47 and 
490 g./cm.%, respectively. When the oxygen radius (the distance 
from the atomic centre to the valency electron-pair) is assumed 
to be 0°65 A., atomic radii may be computed as follows: Zn*?, 
1:31 A.; Fe*?, 1-27—1-30; Mg*?, 1:29; Mn*?, 1°39; Cdt?, 1°51; 
Fet®, 1°38; Al*’, 1:26; Cr*%, 1°35. It is considered that the em- 
pirical formula R’’R’’’,O, is the only one which correctly represents 
the structure of the spinels in the crystalline state. A partial 
explanation of the cause of ferromagnetism may possibly be found 
in the suggestion that it arises from a concentration of electron 
triplets in the same end of each atomic kernel. A. A. E. 


The Chemical Formula of Uraninite. ALFRED SCHOEP 
(Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1923, 32, 274—281)—The author has 
analysed specimens of Katanga pitchblende, estimating total 
uranium as U,O, and UO, in presence of UO, by Hillebrand’s 
method of heating the mineral in a sealed tube with dilute sul- 
phuric acid in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, and volumetric 
estimation of the dioxide with potassium permanganate. The 
results lead to the conclusion that the purified mineral (7.e., uraninite) 
has the formula (UO,),(UOs), (cf. Blomstrand, A., 1884, 1102). 
This is discussed in comparison with results obtained by other 
workers for pitchblende from Katanga and other sources, and also 
for thorianite, and reasons are given for regarding the UQ, as an 
oxidation product of the UO, of which the original mineral con- 
sisted. Thus the author maintains that the formula of uraninite 
is UO, as that of thorianite is ThO,, the two minerals being iso- 
morphous and analogous in chemical composition. The per- 
centage of the dioxide is greater in fresh specimens of the mineral ; 
some consist of ThO,,UO, in which all the uranium compound 
has undergone oxidation. Thorianite contains various proportions 
of UO, and isomorphous mixtures of the two dioxides may be 
prepared artificially. H. J. E. 


Bavalite from Bas-Vallon, Brittany. J. OrcreL (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 177, 271—273).—Bavalite is an oolitic iron-ore con- 
sisting of a mixture of chlorite and magnetite: the name is 
restricted to the chloritic constituent. The pure sample analysed 
has d 3°20; it is finely scaly, and is optically negative with small 
axial angle. Analysis gave : 


SiO,. TiO,. Al,O,. Fe,0;. FeO. MnO. MgO. CaO. Alkalis. H,O. Total. 
21-71 0-08 21-35 0-82 43-01 0-05 2:33 0-16 035 10-21 100-07 


This corresponds with 2Si0,,Al,0,,3Fe0,3H,0, or a ferrous salt of 
the acid Al,Si,O(OH),.. Of the water 0°11% is lost at 107°, 903% 
at 485°, and 1:07% at 735°. The composition is near that of 
chamosite. L. J. S. 


Hodgkinsonite, Datolite, and Calciothomsonite from 
Franklin, New Jersey. Samurt G. Gorpon (Proc. Acad. Nat. 
Sci. Philadelphia, 1923, 75, 271—274).—Crystallographic descrip- 
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tions are given of hodgkinsonite and datolite. The calciothomsonite 
is colourless and radiating with d 2°405, and refractive indices for 
yellow mercury light «=1:530, B=1°532, y=1°542. Analysis by 
J. E. Wuitrietp shows the mineral to be thomsonite with 
CaO : Na,O=5: 1. 

H,0 at 


SiO,, Al,O;. CaO. MgO. Na,O. K,0. 100°. H,O>100°. Total, 
36-44 30-34 15-94 trace 350 O18 0-26 13-26 99-92 


L. J. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


X-Ray Spectroscopy as a Means of Qualitative and Quanti- 
tative Chemical Analysis. D. Coster (Chem. News, 1923, 
127, 65—70).—A useful summary of present knowledge. 


Screw Modification of the Mohr Pinch Clamp. Wir 
M. Craia (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1723).—A modification 
of the Mohr pinch clamp is described which allows a dropwise 
delivery from a burette. The modification consists in removing 
one of the finger plates from the ordinary pinch clamp and solder- 
ing it through a hole to a piece of brass plate 3 mm. thick, 10 mm. 
wide, and 20 mm. long. ‘This plate lies in such a position that its 
length is above the straight arms of the clamp. A hole is bored 
through the brass plate, tapped, and fitted with a suitable screw, 
which is left in such a position that it prevents the clamp being 
opened more than enough to allow the liquid to pass more rapidly 
than dropwise when the clamp is opened. The screw may be 
adjusted to allow any desired rate of flow from the “ss " 


The Electrometric Titration of Acids and Bases with the 
Antimony Indicator Electrode. ALFRED Uni and WILHELM 
KestTRANEK (Monatsh., 1923, 44, 29—34)—The hydrogen and 
mercury—mercuric oxide electrodes possess certain disadvantages 
in electrometric titrations, the copper electrode is not satisfactory, 
and a silver-silver oxide electrode is useful only in absence of 
chloride-ions. A suitable metal for the electrode must be insoluble 
in dilute acids, must respond accurately to hydroxyl-ion concen- 
tration, and its oxide must possess a very small solubility-product. 
A metal giving salts which are hydrolytically dissociated to a high 
degree by water, and giving an amphoteric hydroxide, should pro- 
vide an excellent electrode. Antimony satisfies these requirements. 

Good results were obtained initially, using an antimony electrode 
in presence of antimony oxide, but it was afterwards found that 
antimony, after being cast, contains sufficient oxide for the purpose 
of providing an efficient electrode. Decinormal solutions of sodium 
hydroxide were titrated satisfactorily against similar solutions of 
hydrochloric acid (at 15°, at 50°, and also in presence of large 
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quantities of ammonium nitrate) and acetic acid (in presence or 
absence of potassium chloride). Tartaric acid gave only slightly 
less good results. Constant potential (after each addition of titrat- 
ing liquid) was attained within thirty seconds, but it is not necessary 
to wait for this constancy, owing to the sensitiveness of the electrode. 
A simple apparatus in which the side tube of a calomel electrode 
is replaced by an H-tube, the latter being in contact with the 
solution to be titrated, is described. E. E. T. 


Limits of Hydrogen-ion Concentration as Determined by 
Electrometric Titrations in Water Solutions of Carbon 
Dioxide, Calcium Sulphate, and Calcium Carbonate. J. W. 
SHIPLEY and Ivan R. McHarrre (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 
311—319T).—A method for performing an electrometric titration 
with carbon dioxide gas is described. The range of hydrogen-ion 
concentration for mixtures of calcium carbonate and carbon dioxide 
(up to a partial pressure of 1 atm.) in aqueous solution has been 
determined experimentally by means of the hydrogen electrode. 
The range of hydrogen-ion concentration in solutions containing 
calcium carbonate, calcium sulphate, and carbon dioxide has been 
determined experimentally. A strong buffer solution is produced 
at a hydrogen-ion concentration of 7°7710° or p, 5°11, when 
water is saturated with carbon dioxide in the presence of solid 
calcium carbonate and sulphate. No end-point for calcium 
hydrogen carbonate was obtained in the electrometric titration of 
calcium hydroxide with carbon dioxide or in the titration of calcium 
carbonate with sulphuric acid. The equilibrium of the system 
calcium carbonate—calcium sulphate—carbon dioxide determines the 
hydrogen-ion concentration in ground waters found in contact 
with calcareous soils containing gypsum. The importance of this 


equilibrium to the corrosion of iron pipes laid in the earth is discussed. 
J. F.S. 


Polarimetric Estimation of Acidic and Basic Groups of 
Various Compounds. II. J. Groor (Biochem. Z., 1923, 139, 
188—198).—The fall of rotation of dextrose under the influence of 
alkali follows the unimolecular law. For normalities of potassium 
hydroxide between 0 and 0°237N, it is found that the velocity 
constant is proportional to the concentration of alkali. The 
velocity constant was then determined in the presence of phloro- 
glucinol and alkali, and from this the alkali inactivated by the 
phloroglucinol could be calculated. Phloroglucinol behaves as a 
dibasic acid. Bw. i. 


Detection of Chlorine and Bromine in the Presence of 
Closely Related Ions. M. Diurrrorr (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 
62, 451—452).—Chlorine-ions can be detected in the presence of 
bromine-, iodine-, cyanogen-, and thiocyanogen-ions by treating 
the solution with potassium permanganate and driving the liberated 
halogens by means of a stream of air through 3—4 c.c. of water 
containing 0°025 g. of potassium bromide. This solution is then 
evaporated to 1 to 2 c.c. and 6 c.c. of 2% sodium bromate solution 
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and 6 c.c. of 5N-sulphuric acid are added. Air is passed through 
the liquid to expel the free bromine, and 25 c.c. of water and a 
few drops of 3% silver nitrate solution are added ; a white turbidity 
shows the presence of chlorine if more than 0°025 mg. of chloride 
was present in the original solution. 

Bromine-ions are detected by treating the original solution as 
described above and expelling the liberated halogens by means of 
air into 4—5 c.c. of water containing 0-025 g. of potassium iodide. 
This solution is boiled whilst passing a stream of air through it, 
cooled, treated with a few drops of chlorine water, and shaken with 
a little chloroform or carbon disulphide. A brown upper layer 
proves bromides to be present in the original solution. A. R. P. 


Detection of Chlorate and Bromate in Mixtures of Halo- 
genates, Qualitative Investigation of Such Mixtures, and 
Application of the Process in Testing Chlorates and Iodates 
for the Presence of Bromate. M. Dimrrrorr (Z. anal. Chem., 
1923, 62, 453—455).—Zine and sulphuric acid reduce chlorates 
in the cold quantitatively to chlorides; with bromates and iodates 
the free halogen is liberated and subsequently reduced by the 
nascent hydrogen. In hot solutions, the second reaction does not 
take place, as the iodine and bromine distil off. To test for chlorate 
in the presence of the other compounds, therefore, 5 c.c. of the 
solution are boiled with 50 c.c. of 2N-sulphuric acid and two or three 
pieces of granulated zinc until all free halogen is expelled. If the 
resulting solution gives a white turbidity with silver nitrate chlorates 
were originally present. ‘To detect bromates in a mixture of 
halogenates, 5 c.c. of the solution are treated with 5 c.c. of 1 : 1-sul- 
phuric acid and 1 c.c. of chloroform. A 0°5% alcoholic iodine 
solution is then dropped in slowly with constant shaking; in the 
presence of bromate, the original rose-red colour of the chloroform 
turns brown. A. R. P. 


Use of Bromate in Volumetric Analysis. III. Estimation 
of Bromate in the Presence of Ferric Iron. G. FREDERICK 
Smitu (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1666—1675; cf. this vol., 
ii, 504, 573).—The estimation of bromates in the presence of ferric 
iron has been investigated, and three methods are put forward 
for this estimation. The methods have been tested and their 
application has been demonstrated. They are: (i) Iodometric 
method. Phosphoric acid solutions containing sodium pyro- 
phosphate, in which the dissociation of the resulting iron complex 
to give ferric-ions is less than in the presence of either reagent 
alone, are analysed for their content of bromate by the addition 
of potassium iodide in excess and titration of the liberated iodine 
after two to three minutes with sodium thiosulphate. The time 
rate of reduction of bromate by potassium iodide with various 
concentrations of phosphoric acid has been determined and the 
necessary variation in the concentration of phosphoric acid and 
sodium pyrophosphate with increasing amounts of ferric iron has 
been evaluated. (ii) Oxalate-permanganate method. The bromate 
is reduced by excess of sodium oxalate in boiling sulphuric acid 
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solution in the presence of mercuric perchlorate and the excess 
of oxalate determined by titration with potassium permanganate. 
It is shown that this reaction furnishes the basis of an improved 
method for iodometric standardisation, using sodium oxalate as 
the primary standard. (iii) Ferrous sulphate-permanganate method. 
This involves the same procedure as in the last method, except 
that ferrous sulphate is substituted for sodium oxalate and the 
titration is effected in a cold instead of ina hot solution. J. F.S. 


Chronometric Estimation of Iodine in Soluble Iodides. 
EM. RrecLER (Bul. Soc. Chim. Roménia, 1923, 5, 3—5).—Ten c.c. 
of the iodide solution are placed in a test-tube and 5 drops of 2% 
sodium nitrite solution, 5 drops of starch solution, and 5 drops of 
dilute sulphuric acid are added successively; the contents of the 
tube are mixed, 1 c.c. of a 2% ethyl acetoacetate solution is added 
and the time required for the absorption of the liberated iodine 
is noted by means of a stop-watch. The iodide solution should 
contain between 0:2 and 1:0 mg. of iodine per 10 c.c.; within these 
limits, the rate of absorption of the iodine is directly proportional 
to the quantity of iodine, that is, 0:2 mg. is absorbed in ten seconds 
and 1-0 mg. in fifty seconds. W. 2.6. 


Winkler’s Titration of Iodides. I. M. Korruorr (Pharm. 
Weekblad, 1923, 60, 841—845).—Winkler’s method is not accurate 
in presence of bromides, but this difficulty may be overcome by 
using bleaching powder solution in place of chlorine water for the 
oxidation, the effect on bromides being dependent on the acidity 
of the solution. The correct hydrogen-ion concentration is obtained 
by the addition of succinic acid. Accurate results can be obtained 
in presence of large excess of bromide. If iron only is present 
besides iodide, phosphoric acid may be used for the estimation. 
Organic matter interferes. 8. I. L. 


Detection of Iodates in the Presence of Chlorates, Bromates, 
Dichromates, Nitrates, and Similar Salts. M. Drimrrrorr 
(Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 452—453).—Five c.c. of the solution are 
shaken with 2 to 3 drops of starch solution, 5 drops of dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and 1 drop of a 0°5% solution of sodium thiosulphate. 
A deep blue iodine-starch colour proves the presence of iodate. 
The test may also be applied by mixing the first two reagents, then 
adding 1 to 2 c.c. of the thiosulphate solution so as to give two 
layers. A blue ring is then obtained at the interface in the presence 
of as little as 0°05 mg. of an iodate. A. R. P. 


Estimation of Sulphur and some of its Compounds. J. M. 
Taytor (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 294—2971T).—The estimation 
of sulphates by precipitation as barium sulphate is most trust- 
worthy when the sulphate solution and barium chloride solution 
are added slowly and simultaneously to boiling water acidified with 
hydrochloric acid. Precipitation from strongly acid solution also 
yields a pure form of barium sulphate. Methods are described 
for the analysis of native sulphur, sulphur chloride, chlorosulphonic 
acid, and thionyl chloride. W. P.S. 
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Errors in the Estimation of Hydrogen Sulphide. Frep 
H. Heatu and Frank A. Ler (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 
1643—1647).—The methods of estimating hydrogen sulphide in 
natural waters have been investigated, and it is shown that the 
presence of small quantities of salts such as nitrites, nitrates, and 
alkali salts generally introduce large errors into the iodometric 
estimation of hydrogen sulphide. It is therefore suggested that 
this method of estimating hydrogen sulphide in natural water be 
abandoned and that the colorimetric method of Mecklenburg and 
Rosenkrinzer in which methylene-blue is formed be substituted 
(A., 1914, ii, 380). The need of a qualitative as well as a quanti- 
tative method is further shown by the fact that some samples of 
water gave no reaction by this latter method, but positive results 
were obtained by the iodometric method. J.F.S. 


Detection of Sulphates in the Presence of Ferric Salts. 
FriepRicu L. Hann (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1733).—It is shown that 
the delicacy of the barium reaction for sulphates is much impaired 
in the presence of ferric salts, but that reduction of the latter by 
means of hydrazine or hydroxylamine enables the detection of the 
sulphate-ion to be made with certainty. Without reduction, it is 
impossible to detect less than 0-1% SOx, in 0-4—0-8 g. Fe,O3, but 
with preliminary reduction, as little as 0-:02% may be detected. 
Neither aluminium nor chromium salts affect noticeably the delicacy 
of the test for sulphates. H. H. 


Estimation of Persulphuric Acids. R. WoLrrensTEIN and 
V. Maxow (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1768—1771).—A method for the 
estimation of hydrogen peroxide, Caro’s acid, and persulphuric acid 
in a mixture of all three is described. The total active oxygen is 
determined by the addition of a known amount of a ferrous salt and 
back titration of the excess with potassium permanganate. ‘The 
hydrogen peroxide is estimated by direct titration with per- 
manganate. The difficulty arises in the attempt to differentiate 
between Caro’s acid, HO-SO,°O-OH, and persulphuric acid, 
HO-SO,:0-0-SO,-OH. The former liberates iodine instantane- 
ously from potassium iodide, whilst the latter requires a considerable 
time. In practice, however, it is found that the hydrolytic change 
of persulphuric acid into Caro’s acid during the titration of the 
latter is sufficient, unless precautions are taken, to impair the 
accuracy of the results. In order to arrest this hydrolysis, the 
solution must be kept cool and as acid as possible. 

The above method estimates persulphuric acid only by difference. 
A direct method for the estimation of all three peroxide components 
is as follows. The hydrogen peroxide is first titrated with perman- 
ganate. Then sodium acetate is added to the solution until it 
contains free acetic acid, and the Caro’s acid is estimated by 
titration with sodium sulphite, using iodine as indicator. Finally, 
the persulphuric acid is estimated by warming with a ferrous salt 
and titrating the excess of the latter with permanganate. The 
results may be checked by an estimation of the total active a 
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Analysis of Hydrogen for Traces of Nitrogen. R. L. DopGE 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1688—1691).—A modification of the 
usual method for the estimation of hydrogen by combustion over 
copper oxide has been devised and applied to the analysis of hydrogen 
for traces of nitrogen. The method consists in drying the hydrogen 
and admitting it to a system evacuated to 0-01 mm. of mercury. 
As the gas enters the system it passes along a column of copper 
oxide 34 cm. long heated to a maximum temperature of 400°. 
The water formed is condensed in a graduated glass tube which is 
immersed in ice, and the unburnt gas circulated back through the 
copper oxide tube. After the whole of the hydrogen is burnt, the 
residual gas is pumped into a water-jacketed burette and measured. 
The method is accurate to 0-005%. J. F.S. 


Behaviour of Nitro-derivatives of Aromatic Hydrocarbons 
in Kjeldahl’s Process. B. M. Marcoscuzs and W. KrisTEN 
(Z. ges. Schiess. Sprengstoffw., 1923, 18, 73—-76).—The results of the 
treatment of a number of nitro-derivatives of aromatic hydro- 
carbons by various modifications of Kjeldahl’s process are given in 
a series of tables. In no case was the theoretical percentage of 
nitrogen obtained, owing to the volatilisation of the nitro-compound 
during the digestion. Tests were carried out with 20 c.c. of sulphuric 
acid alone, and with the addition of 10 g. of potassium sulphate, 
0:5 g. of copper sulphate, 0-5 g. of mercuric oxide and also with the 
simultaneous addition of copper sulphate and mercuric oxide. The 
reduction of the period of digestion necessary by the addition of 
copper sulphate or mercuric oxide is very marked. H. C. R. 


Influence of the Method of Precipitation of Proteins on the 
Results of the Estimation of Total Non-protein Nitrogen in 
Blood, Plasma, and Corpuscles. P.Criston and 8. NIKOLITCH 
(Bull. Soc. Chim. biol., 1923, 5, 469—486).—Detailed results are 
presented of a large number of estimations of the non-protein 
nitrogen in blood plasma and corpuscles, using metaphosphoric acid, 
tungstic acid, or trichloroacetic acid as protein precipitant. The 
acidity of the filtrate appears to exert considerable influence on the 
result. Highest values for non-protein nitrogen are obtained with 
filtrates of low acidity, whichever precipitant is used. With 
filtrates of high acidity, the results obtained with the different 
precipitants diverge considerably. E. 8. 


Micro-Kjeldahl Methods in the Tanning and Gelatin 
Industries. O. GerNerRoss and W. E. ScHAEFER (Z. angew. 
Chem., 1923, 36, 391—394).—An improved micro-Kjeldahl apparatus 
based on that of Bang is described and illustrated, together with a 
micro-burette capable of being read to 0-001 c.c. In leather or bone 
meal analyses, 0-5—1-0 g. of the sample is taken for the preliminary 
digestion, the contents of the flask diluted to 250 c.c., and 1 c.c. of 
this solution taken for distillation in the micro-apparatus. When 
dealing with dilute albuminous solutions such as are met with in 
the gelatin industry, 1 c.c. of the carefully homogenised solution 
may be taken directly for the digestion with 2 c.c. of concentrated 
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sulphuric acid and 3 drops of 10% copper sulphate. The digestion 
is in such cases complete in thirty to forty minutes. The precau. 
tions necessary in the distillation and titration are fully described, 
The titration may be carried out iodometrically after adding 
potassium iodide and potassium iodate, or by using a 1% alcoholic 
solution of p-nitrophenol as indicator, which is sensitive to 0-01 c.c. 
of NV /80-sodium hydroxide, but cannot be used by — 9 


Method for the Estimation of Ammonia in Urine. MAtrz 
LsuNGDAHL (Compt. rend. Soc. Biol., 1922, 87, 1414—1416; from 
Chem. Zentr., 1923, ii, 556).—By rapid distillation with steam, the 
whole of the ammonia in (1 c.c. of) urine may be obtained in three 
to four minutes. Continuation of the distillation to ten minutes 
results in an increase of 0-05—0-09 mg. of ammonia obtained. The 
results obtained agree with those by the Folin method. The 
ammonia is collected in 2 c.c. of 0-1N-sulphuric acid and titrated with 
0-1N-sodium hydroxide, using methyl-red as indicator. G. W. R. 


Formation of Glucoheptonitrile in Urines containing Sugar 
and Cyanides as Cause of Error in the Estimation of Am- 
monia. Value of Schaffer’s Sodium Carbonate Method. 
W. MestrRezat and (Miz) M. Janet (Bull. Soc. Chim. biol., 1923, 
5, 464—468).—In the estimation of ammonia in urine by Schleesing’s 
bell method (cf. A., 1922, ii, 453), high results are obtained if large 
quantities of sugar are presentin the urine. This is due to hydrolysis 
of the nitrile formed by interaction of the hexose and the mercuric 
cyanide used as antiseptic. Good results may, however, be obtained 
with such urines if sodium carbonate is used in place of milk of lime 
according to the technique of Schaffer. E. S$. 


The Estimation of Ammonia and Urea in Urine and other 
Fluids. Samvurt Levy-Suvpson and Denis CHARLES CARROLL 
(Biochem. J., 1923, 17, 391—402).—The method is based on the fact 
that when a mixture of urea and ammonia is distilled with steam 
and alcohol, only ammonia comes over during a certain stage of the 
distillation. Using 5 to 10 c.c. of the liquid and 90 c.c. of alcohol, it 
is found that all the ammonia distilled before frothing commenced. 
Details of the conditions under which accurate results can be obtained 
by this method are: given. The method, which is claimed to be 
accurate, has the advantage of being rapid. An ammonia deter- 
mination requires seven minutes, whilst a complete determination 
of ammonia and urea can be made with one apparatus in thirty 
minutes. ‘ 


Decomposition of Carbamide and other Nitrogenous Com- 
pounds during the Distillation of Urine with Steam. Ma tre 
LJUNGDAHL (Compt. rend. Soc. Biol., 1922, 87, 1411—1413; from 
Chem. Zentr., 1923, ii, 556).—In the estimation of ammonia in urine 
by distillation with steam, if a rapid current is employed the whole 
of the ammonia comes over within four minutes, whilst a longer 
time is required for the decomposition of carbamide and glycinc. 


G. W. R. 
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A Micro-method for Estimating the Total Phosphoric Acid 
in Blood and Feces. WERNER GROTE (Z. physiol. Chem., 1923, 
128, 254—256).—The phosphoric acid content of blood and of 
feces may be estimated by destroying the organic matter with 
nitric acid and sulphuric acid, precipitating the phosphoric acid 
with ammonium molybdate, and estimating the ammonium in 
the filtrate as in Kjeldahl’s method. It is found that each c.c. of 
N/70°2-hydrochloric acid used up by the ammonia distilled over 
corresponds with 0°00021 g. of P,O; instead of with 0°000337 g., 
the value obtained by calculation from the formula 


(NH,);P0,,12Mo00,,12H,0. W. 0. K. 


Estimation of the Carbon Content of Solutions. JosEPH 
NeEDHAM (Biochem. J., 1923, 17, 431—434).—The solution is 
burned in a silica boat placed in a quartz combustion tube. The 
carbon dioxide is caught in a receptacle containing baryta, from 
which solution it is liberated by the addition of tartaric acid and is 
estimated in a Haldane gas measuring apparatus. 8.8. Z. 


The Estimation of Carbon Monoxide in Vitiated Air. F.S. 
SinnatTr and L. SxtateR (Lancs. Cheshire Coal Res. Assoc. Bull., 
1923, No. 13).—A modification of the apparatus of Winmill (T., 
1914, 105, 1996) and Graham (A., 1919, ii, 117) is described, and 
its applications and those of the methods of Graham (loc. cit.) and 


Sinnatt and Cramer (A., 1914, ii, 383) are discussed in detail. 
T. S. W. 


Bicarbonate Equilibrium. J. W. SurpLey and Ivan R. 
McHarrisz (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 319—326T).—From data 
obtained in the electrometric titration of calcium hydroxide by 
carbon dioxide (see this vol., ii, 649), the condition of calcium 
hydrogen carbonate has been investigated. It is shown that the 
degree of hydrolysis of calcium carbonate in water at 20° is 
10%. The solubility product of calcium hydroxide at 20° as 
calculated from the electrometric titration was found to be0°64 x 10°. 
Electrometric titrations of sodium carbonate and calcium carbonate 
in very dilute solutions were carried out in a closed electrode vessel, 
using hydrochloric acid as the titrating acid. A new constant, 
H’ x CO,’’=5 x 10718, was found to hold for carbonate equilibria. 
The primary constant, k,—H*xHCO,’/H,CO;, decreases with 
dilution, and the secondary constant, k,=H*xCO,’’/HCO,”, 
increases on dilution, but the product, H* x CO,’’, remains constant. 
The proportion, n, of the total carbon dioxide in solution existing 
as molecular carbonic acid, H,CO,, has been calculated and a curve 
constructed showing the variation of this proportion with dilution. 
This variation is directly proportional to the dilution. J. F.S. 


Colorimetric Estimation of Small Quantities of Metals in 
Foodstuffs and the Preliminary Destruction of the Organic 
Matter. K. K. Jarvinen (Z. Unters. Nahr. Genussm., 1923, 
45, 183—190).—Details of a method for the destruction of the 
organic matter in foodstuffs, preparatory to the colorimetric 
estimation of small quantities of metals are given. The organic 
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matter is oxidised with strong nitric acid (d 1°40) in a Kjeldahl 
digestion flask. Sulphuric acid is added after a preliminary oxidation 
with nitric acid alone. Oxides of nitrogen are afterwards removed 
by dilution with water and boiling and sulphites by the addition of 
sodium thiosulphate and burning off the sulphur precipitated. Ten 
g. of organic dry matter can be completely destroyed in one to three 
hours and the method is suitable for use in estimating all metals 
except mercury, which is volatilised during the destruction of the 
organic matter. Details of colorimetric methods of estimating a 
few mg. of the following metals in 100 g. of foodstuffs are given: 
tin and lead in the presence of one another, copper and zinc in the 
presence of one another, aluminium, nickel, arsenic (in carpets, etc.), 
and antimony. The methods depend on the colour developed by 
passing hydrogen sulphide or adding sodium sulphide to the solution 
containing the metal after the removal of all organic matter and 
oxidising and reducing substances, and comparing it with the colour 
of a standard solution of the same metal treated under exactly 
similar conditions. The deposition of finely divided sulphur is 
prevented by the addition of 50% alcohol. Very accurate results 
were obtained in this way. H. C. R. 


Microscopic Characterisation of the Picrates and Tartrates 
of Potassium and Sodium. Ep. Justin-MvuELLER (J. Pharm. 
Chim., 1923, [vii], 28, 15—17).—The picrates of potassium and 
sodium, although similar macroscopically, are easily distinguishable 
microscopically, sodium picrate forming slender, yellow needles 
and potassium picrate long, yellow prisms. With tartaric acid, 
potassium salts give a precipitate visible to the naked eye only at a 
certain concentration, whilst with sodium salts the tartrate formed 
is never visible macroscopically. The salt formed may, however, 
be identified by microscopic examination of the sediment after 
standing or centrifuging. Potassium tartrate forms abundant 
lozenges, sodium tartrate octagonal plates and clinorhombic prisms. 
Sketches of the crystals are given. W. T. K. B. 


The Kramer-Tisdall Method for the Estimation of Calcium 
in Small Amounts of Serum. Frepsrick F. Tispatt (J. Biol. 
Chem., 1923, 56, 489441; cf. A., 1921, ii, 595).—Removal of the 
supernatant fluid from the calcium oxalate precipitate by decanta- 
tion is simpler than using a siphon as originally described. _E. S. 


Analysis of Calcium Phosphate. Rokuro NaKasexko (Mem. 
Coll. Sci. Kyoto, 1923, 6, 157—164).—A method for the simultaneous 
estimation of calcium and phosphoric acid in calcium phosphate is 
described. The calcium is precipitated as oxalate from an acetic 
acid solution, and the phosphoric acid in the filtrate from the 
calcium oxalate is precipitated as ammonium manganese phosphate, 
after the excess of oxalic acid has been destroyed by the addition of 
the requisite quantity of potassium) permanganate. Secondary 
and tertiary phosphates in a mixture may be estimated by titration 
with NV/10-acid, using methyl-orange as indicator. The titration 
of primary calcium phosphate, after it has been rendered neutral 
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towards methyl-orange with standard alkali solution, using phenol- 
phthalein as indicator, yields untrustworthy results. W.P.S 


Estimation of Barium as Oxalate. Barspu N. ANGELESCU 
Bull. Soc. Chim. Roménia, 1923, 5, 12—15).—A solution containing 
from 0°20 to 0°25 g. of the barium salt is mixed with three times its 
volume of alcohol, and ammonium oxalate solution is added. The 
mixture is heated on a water-bath for fifteen minutes and, after a 
further sixty minutes, the precipitated barium oxalate is collected 
on a filter, washed with 75° alcohol, dried at 70°, and weighed ; 
0002 g. is added to the weight found as an allowance for the 
solubility of the barium oxalate. W. P.S. 


Detection and Estimation of Mercury in Gauze Dressings. 
Er. BaRRAL (J. Pharm. Chim., 1923, [vii], 28, 49—51).—In order to 
effect complete solution of the mercury the gauze is heated with 
eight to ten times its weight of dilute aqua regia containing 10% 
of strong hydrochloric acid and 2% of strong nitric acid. The warm 
liquid is filtered and evaporated nearly to dryness. Evaporation 
must be carried out at room temperature (or a maximum of 40— 
45°) to avoid loss of mercuric chloride by volatilisation. The slightly 
moist residue is tested with (a) stannous chloride, (6) diphenyl- 
carbazide in benzene solution (after neutralising with a little sodium 
hydrogen carbonate), (c) potassium iodide, sodium carbonate, and 
ammonia, and (d) hydrogen sulphide. The above method of 
extraction may also be employed for the estimation of the merury 


present in the gauze, but an accuracy greater than 5% is not 
obtainable. W. T. K. B. 


Colorimetric Methods with the Aid of Wilhelm Ostwald’s 
Colour Standards. F. V. von Haun (Z. angew. Chem., 1923, 36, 
366—369).—By the application of the Ostwald colour standards, 
colorimetric analysis is simplified and the necessity for preparing 
and keeping a number of standard colour solutions obviated. A 
known thickness of the coloured solution, contained in a cell, is 
illuminated from below by normal white light of the same intensity 
as that falling on the colour scale, and the two are viewed simul- 
taneously through a tube into which a suitable colour filter can be 
inserted. By varying the filter and comparing with the standard 
colour scale, the colour of the solution is analysed into its com- 
ponents and so characterised. Details and tables for the colori- 
metric estimation of copper (as cuprammonium or potassium copper 
ferrocyanide), manganese (as permanganic acid), and lead (as 
colloidal lead sulphide) are given, and a “ colorigram,” with a tri- 
angular system of co-ordinates, drawn. The light used may with 


advantage be polarised, especially when artificial light is employed. 
, W.T. K. B. 


Detection and Separation of Indium. Isasuro Wapa and 
Stunao Ato (J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1923, 44, 1—36).—When 
the residue obtained by evaporation of an aqueous solution 
of indium nitrate is heated at 120° during one hour, the element 
does not form any dehydrated compound insoluble in nitric acid, 
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thus differing from the metals of the tungsten and columbium group, 
Indium cannot be separated from other elements by distillation of 
the bromide from its hydrobromic acid solution, or by precipitation 
of its chloride. In neutral solution, indium is completely precipi- 
tated by hydrogen sulphide, even when it is present alone. When 
mixed with the elements of the hydrogen sulphide group, indium is 
largely precipitated by hydrogen sulphide if the concentration of 
the acid in the solution is less than 0-3N, but to a very slight extent 
only if the concentration is0-6N. In 0-6N-acid solution the elements 
of the hydrogen sulphide group are nearly completely precipitated 
by sufficient excess of hydrogen sulphide, only a small quantity, 
with practically all the indium, remaining in the filtrate. From this 
filtrate on dilution with an equal volume of water all the elements 
of the hydrogen sulphide group are completely precipitated with a 
very small quantity of indium. The indium present in the preci- 
pitate is separated together with bismuth from the other metals. 
Platinum, iridium, rhodium, ruthenium, etc., are not completely 
precipitated under the same conditions, but are precipitated on 
heating the solution (acidity 1), after saturation with hydrogen 
sulphide, in a pressure bottle in boiling water for one hour. The 
bismuth can be almost completely separated from indium by 
hydrolysis, the small quantity remaining in solution being preci- 
pitated as sulphide from 0-6 -acid solution. Indium behaves like 
titanium and zirconium with ammonia and ammonium sulphide, 
sodium hydroxide, peroxide, or carbonate or treatment with ether. 
It can be separated from the two elements by means of tartaric acid, 
ammonia, and ammonium sulphide. K. K. 


Treatment of Permanganate Solutions for Volumetric 
Analysis. G. Bruuns (Chem. Zitg., 1923, 47, 613—615; cf. 
A., 1906, ii, 577).—A discussion of the preparation and use of 
standard solutions of potassium permanganate for volumetric 
analysis, with reference to their stability. A. A. E. 


Titration of Solutions of Permanganate and Sodium 
Arsenite. Wit11am T. Hatt and Cart E. Cartson (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1615—1620).—The estimation of manganese 
in steel by the method of oxidation to permanganate and titration 
with sodium arsenite solution has been investigated. It is shown 
that under the conditions which usually prevail in the analysis of 
steel, the electrometric titration of permanganate with sodium 
arsenite solution causes the manganese to be reduced from a valency 
of seven to an average valency of 3-3 when the bismuthate method is 
used. This result is in agreement with the results of Rose (A., 1919, 
ii, 36) and Geloso (A., 1921, ii, 115). The reaction may be expressed 
6MnO,’+11H,AsO,’+-15H’—> 2Mn*"*-+-4Mn°"+ 11HAsO,”+13H,0. 
The reduced condition corresponds with an oxide, Mn,O,, but it is 
improbable that such an oxide actually exists. The colour of the 
solution indicates the presence of tervalent manganese and the fact 
that manganese dioxide often separates on keeping shows that the 
quadrivalent manganese readily assumes the condition of colloidal 


dioxide and finally forms the gel. Probably this reaction takes place 
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thus : 2Mn****-++4Mn*°*’+8H,0 —> 2Mn"+4Mn0O,+16H*. The fact 
that halide causes a more complete reduction of the manganese is 
in accord with the usual behaviour of hydrogen halide in perman- 
ganate titrations. It prevents the formation of colloidal dioxide and 
keeps the manganese in a more reactive condition. The electro- 
metric titrations show that when arsenite is titrated with perman- 
ganate in 2-5N-sulphuric acid solution the manganese is reduced to 
an average valency of 2:5, 4Mn0O,’+9HAsO,”+14H* —> 2Mn"+- 
2Mn*”*+9HAsO,”+7H,O. Whenever the reaction between 
permanganate and arsenite is used in practice to determine either 
manganese or arsenic, it is important to direct attention to such 
details as temperature, acid concentration, and presence of halide 
or manganous salt, and to standardise the solutions under exactly 
the same conditions as prevail in the analysis. J. FS. 


Alleged Influence of Silicic Acid Hydrosol on the Volu- 
metric Estimation of Iron in Hydrochloric Acid Solution. 
L. Branpt (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 417—450).—The alleged 
action of silicic acid hydrosol in inhibiting the oxidation of hydro- 
chloric acid by permanganate in titrations of iron has been com- 
pletely investigated anew (cf. Schwarz and Rolfes, A., 1919, 
i, 170; Schwarz, A., 1919, ii, 480; 1920, ii, 389; Brandt, 
A., 1919, ii, 373, 428; 1920, ii, 269). It has now been found that 
commercial water-glass contains oxidisable impurities which tend 
to give erratic results, but the addition of a pure silicic acid sol 
made from silicon tetrachloride has no inhibiting action on_ the 
liberation of small amounts of free chlorine in side reactions. It is 
definitely proved that the addition of silicic acid sol has no influence 
on the results obtained in titrating ferrous chloride with perman- 


ganate either in the presence or absence of manganese sulphate. 
bh, SEF. 


Gravimetric and Volumetric Methods for the Estimation 
of Tin in Alloys. Antonin JitEK (Chem. Listy, 1923, 17, 
%4—27; cf. this vol., ii, 186, 436).—The stannic oxide obtained in 
the analysis by Czerwek’s method of tin alloys does not adsorb copper 
or lead salts, but can adsorb considerable quantities of antimony, 
particularly if potassium is present in solution. Thus the addition 
of potassium antimony! tartrate to the solution from which the 
stanniphosphate is precipitated gives results which may be as much 
as 17-5°% high. This error can be diminished by thorough washing 
of the stanniphosphate with a solution of the same composition as 
that recommended by Czerwek for the solution of bearing metal, 
instead of dilute nitric acid, which he used. With the modified 
method, results obtained are 1% high for alloys containing above 
60% of tin, accurate for alloys containing about 14% of tin, and 
low for those containing less tin than this. R. T. 


New Characteristic Microchemical Reaction for the Detec- 
tion of Antimony and Tin. ANpREI P. Ortopocsu and (MLLE) 
MarceLLE Ressy (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 991—994).— 
A drop of the solution under investigation is placed on a microscope 
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slide side by side with a drop of a solution of sodium chloride 
containing 17 g. per litre. The drops are made to coalesce and 
are allowed to crystallise. The presence of tin is indicated by 
the appearance of six-pointed stars of the composition 2SnCl,,3NaCl., 
Antimony appears as four-pointed stars of the composition 
SbCl,,NaCl. ‘he forms are quite characteristic and distinctive, 
and are given by no other common metal. H. H. 


The Electrolytic Estimation of Antimony. A. Lassizvup 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 263—265).—Hitherto all estimations of 
antimony by the electrolytic method have given incorrect values 
(cf. Henz, A., 1904, ii, 150). The error may be avoided by using a 
platinum electrode on which mercury has been electrolytically 
deposited. The difference of electrode potentials should be of the 
order of 1-3 volts, and the deposit then obtained is of good adherence 
and may be dried at 100° for weighing. The author suggests that 
the excessive values obtained when antimony is deposited directly 
on the platinum are due to the hydrogenating properties of the 
latter element. H. J. E. 


Hexamethylenetetramine as a Reagent in Microscopic 
Qualitative Chemical Analysis. Howarp Irvine Cote (Philip. 
pine J. Sci., 1923, 22, 631—637).—Solutions in hydrochloric acid 
of salts of antimony, bismuth, cadmium, gold, iridium, mercury, 
palladium, platinum, tin, and silver (in nitric acid solution) give 
characteristic crystalline precipitates with hexamethylenetetramine, 
whilst solutions of salts of antimony, bismuth, cadmium, palladium, 
platinum, and tin also give characteristic precipitates, usually at 
greater dilutions, if potassium iodide is added as well as hexamethyl- 
enetetramine. Crystalline compounds not sufficiently characteristic 
for identifying the metals are also formed in the presence of calcium, 
iron, Magnesium, manganese, and titanium. Hydrochloric acid, 
nitric acid, and sulphuric acid alone give crystalline precipitates 
with hexamethylenetetramine and potassium iodide, but the 
crystals are easily distinguished from those formed in the presence 
of any of the above metals. The procedure recommended for 
applying the test is to add a fragment of solid hexamethylenetetr- 
amine to a drop, 2—4 mm. in diameter, of the solution to be tested, 
and then to examine the solution under a low-power microscope, 4 
fragment of potassium iodide being added subsequently if necessary. 
A description is given of the shape, colour, and effect on polarised 
light of the characteristic crystalline compounds, and photographs 
of most of them are reproduced. The test is most sensitive with 
antimony and bismuth, the addition of potassium iodide enabling 
these metals to be identified at dilutions of 1 : 15,000 and 1 : 100,000, 
respectively. L. A. C. 


Titration of Very Small Amounts of Gold. W. B. Potiarp 
(Bull. Inst. Mining Met., 1923, 223).—For the estimation of quanti- 
ties of gold up to 5 mg., the metal is dissolved in 2 c.c. of aqua 
regia, the liquid being carefully boiled, the flask meanwhile being 
rotated, until only one or two drops remain. In order to avoid 
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loride 
> and 


deposition of gold after dilution, nitrous acid must be removed 
d by § bY the addition of 2 c.c. of 1% paraldehyde solution, the fumes 
Nach blown out of the flask, and the liquid allowed to remain for two 
sities minutes. Twenty-five c.c. of water are then added, together with 
dian lc.c. of a 0°1% solution of o-tolidine in 10% hydrochloric acid, 
*f and a small quantity of a dilute solution of silver nitrate as catalyst. 
The liquid is then titrated with 0°01N-p-methylaminophenol sul- 
TEUR § phate in 2% hydrochloric acid, the mixture finally being gently 
ns of § heated. Titration may be repeated on the same sample after 
alues § evaporation to dryness, treatment with aqua regia, and repetition 
ing a of the process. In the presence of iron, ammonium fluoride must 
cally be added; large quantities of copper cause somewhat high results. 
f the § With the o-tolidine reagent, it is possible to detect gold by the 
rence § development of a yellow or brown colour at a dilution of 1 in 2 x 10%. 
that CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


a Estimation of the Easily Dehydrated Alcohols in Essential 
. ¢T Oils. L. S. Guicurrcn (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 268—270).— 

: The estimation of such alcohols as linalool and terpineol by acetyla- 
opic | tion with subsequent estimation of the ester formed is inaccurate 
ilip. | Owing to the incompleteness of the first stage by reason of the 
acid § dehydration of a portion of the alcohol. Dilution of the reaction 
“ury, mixture with an inert solvent (Boulez, A., 1907, ii, 306; Schimmel 
& Co., A., 1907, ii, 782) diminishes but does not eliminate the error. 


ive 
he By treatment of the alcohols with a mixture of acetic anhydride 
ium, | 2nd formic acid at the ordinary temperature the alcohols are con- 
y at verted into formates (cf. Béhal, A., 1899, i, 734; 1900, i, 580) and 


hyl- these may be employed to obtain correct values by saponification 
istic § in the usual way. Comparative results obtained by the normal 
ium, § method of acetylation, acetylation in presence of xylene, and by 
cid, J the above method are given. H. J. E. 


ye Reaction of «- and §-Naphthol with Sodium. Hermann Kunz- 
© Krause (Chem. Ztg., 1923, 47, 646).—0°01—0"1 G. of the naphthol 


“ is dissolved in a few c.c. of absolute alcohol and thin pieces of sodium 
an are dropped in as long as they will dissolve, the tube being cooled 
a d in water. In the case of «-naphthol, only a pale bluish-green colour 
. : is produced with a faint fluorescence, but with $-naphthol a deep 


royal blue colour appears, with a bluish-violet fluorescence. Further 
ary: additions of sodium change the colour to olive-green, brown, and 


aa orange, in that order. The fluorescence remains throughout these 
7 colour changes. This test is recommended as superior to the am- 
hi monia test in aqueous solution for distinguishing between a- and 
= 8-naphthol. H. C. R. 

vi Rapid Reduction Method for the Estimation of Sugar in 


Blood. G. Dreniaks (Compt. rend. Soc. Biol., 1922, 87, 1283— 
‘RPT 1285; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, ii, 607—608).—The use of tri- 
nt- | chloroacetie acid for the removal of proteins from blood prior to 
qu@t estimation of sugar with Fehling’s solution is inapplicable. A 
IM} solution containing 29 g. of sodium chloride in 71 g. of water con- 
taining 10% of trichloroacetic acid is recommended for this purpose. 
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After adding this solution to an equal volume of blood or serum 
the mixture is shaken and placed for three minutes on a boiling 
water-bath. After clarifying by centrifuging and making up to 
the original volume, one-tenth by volume of sodium hydroxide 
solution isadded. The mixture is added to 1 c.¢. of boiling Fehling’s 
solution (Bonnans), containing ferrous cyanide and the boiling 
continued. For the completion, if necessary, of the reduction of 
the Fehling’s solution, a solution of dextrose containing 0°36 g. 
in 10 c.c. of water is used. The reaction is not affected by the 
precipitate of calcium phosphate obtained on ee . 


Inositol. I. A Method of Estimation. JosrepH NEEDHAM 
(Biochem. J., 1923, 17, 422—429).—The tissues are extracted with 
dilute aqueous acetone, and from this the inositol is precipitated 
with a saturated basic lead acetate solution. The precipitate is 
then decomposed with hydrogen sulphide, filtered, and the inositol 
in the filtrate is further precipitated with alcohol and is estimated 
by determining the carbon in it, utilising the author’s micro-method 
(cf. this vol., ii, 655). Inositol of ox muscle is identical with that 
produced by the hydrolysis of phytin. 8. S. Z. 


Comparative Experiments on the Different Methods of 
Estimating Maltose formed by the Fission of Starch. K. 
JOSEPHSON (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1758—1761).—The results obtained 
by Bertrand’s method in following the course of the fission of 
starch by amylase are uniformly trustworthy; the process does 
not appear to be inferior to the hypoiodite method of Willstitter 
and Schudel (A., 1918, ii, 337). The main advantage of the latter 
procedure lies in the possibility of estimating aldehydic in the 
presence of ketonic sugars, if other substances which react with 
iodine are absent. 

In the estimation of maltose in pure aqueous solution, the data 
obtained by Bertrand’s process are uniformly somewhat higher 
than those obtained by the hypoiodite method. In general, slightly 
high results are obtained in estimating sugars by Bertrand’s solu- 
tions which have been preserved during some months. In the 
estimation of maltose formed by the action of malt amylase on 
starch, the results obtained by the hypoiodite process are uniformly 
slightly lower than those by the Bertrand method; it appears 
possible that a slight, systematic error is inherent to the former 
procedure. H. W. 


Comparison of Methods of Estimating Starch. K. ALPERS 
and H. Zimcrenspeck (Z. Unters. Nahr. Genussm., 1923, 45, 163— 
174).—Twelve different methods of estimating starch in flours 
and brans were tested and the results obtained are given in a table. 
All the methods suffered from certain disadvantages, some being 
troublesome and some giving inaccurate results. Mayrhofer’s 
gravimetric method (A., 1897, ii, 525) gives accurate results only 
with pure starches and fails in the case of foodstuffs like flour 
containing bran or substances yielding pentosans. This method 
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can, however, be employed in the case of sausage meats containing 
pure starch, but care must be taken that errors do not arise 
from the incomplete solution of the starch in the aqueous alkali. 
A method based on the estimation of the dextrose produced after 
treating the sample with alcoholic potassium hydroxide is also 
only applicable to pure starches. This method is preferable to 
that of Mayrhofer for estimations of starch in sausage meats. The 
results of estimations of starch in flours and brans by both these 
methods are much increased by the pieces of husk in the samples. 
The polarisation methods of Lintner and Belschner and of Evers 
are recommended on account of their simplicity. It is occasionally 
difficult to obtain a sufficiently clear solution for the polarimeter 
in Lehmann and Schowalter’s polarisation method. The possible 
error of polarisation methods is assessed at more than 3%. When 
estimating starch in sausage meats, the possible decomposition of 
the starch by ferments and bacteria must not be overlooked. 


H.C. R. 


Estimation of Lactic Acid in Blood. J. J. R. Macrzop 
[with M. E. Armour] (J. Lab. Clin. Med., 1923, 7, 635—642).— 
A modification of Fiirth and Charnass’s method (A., 1910, ii, 807). 
Proteins are precipitated from 25—50 c.c. of blood mixed with 
100 c.c. of 2% hydrochloric acid by the addition of 5% mercuric 
chloride solution; dilution is followed by filtration and removal 
of the mercury as sulphide. An aliquot portion is nearly neutralised 
and evaporated below 40°, and then extracted with ether mixed 
with sodium hydroxide solution in a Dunbar apparatus, after 
addition of ammonium sulphate and phosphoric acid. After 
removal of the ether below 50°, the alkaline sodium lactate is 
distilled with 0°5°% sulphuric acid in presence of potassium per- 
manganate into a standard solution of potassium hydrogen sulphite, 
which is then titrated against iodine solution. Each 1 c.c. of 
0°1N-iodine solution corresponds with 0°05 c.c. of 0°1N-lactic acid. 
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Some Causes of Error in the Estimation of §-Hydroxy- 
butyric Acid. Cu. O. GumLauMIN (Bull. Soc. Chim. biol., 1923, 
5, 426—431).—The most practical method for the estimation of 
8-hydroxybutyric acid is that of Van Slyke (A., 1918, ii, 86). The 
blank estimation should not be carried out, since the value so 
obtained is usually due to the oxidation of some of the B-hydroxy- 
butyric acid under the influence of the mercuric reagent. E.S. 


A Modified Test for Phthalates, with Particular Reference 
to the Detection of Ethyl Phthalate. R. E. AnprEw (Ind. 
Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 838).—Ethyl phthalate is used as a 
denaturant for alcohol for certain purposes. The resorcinol test 
as generally given is not trustworthy, since a satisfactory blank 
cannot be obtained. In carrying out the test, it is necessary to 
avoid heating after adding acid to the resorcinol mixture. Ten c.c. 
of the solution to be tested are evaporated with 5 drops of a 10% 
solution of sodium hydroxide on a steam-bath, 0°5 c.c. of a 5% 
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solution of resorcinol is added, and the liquid again evaporated to 
dryness. It is removed from the bath and 6 drops of concentrated 
sulphuric acid are at once added and mixed thoroughly. When 
cool, 10 c.c. of water are added and it is transferred to a test-tube 
with 10 c.c. of wash water; 5 c.c. of 10% sodium hydroxide solution 
are added, when a green fluorescence will show the presence of 
phthalate. K. H. R. 


Precipitation of Tannic Acid by Gelatin. Arrnuur W. 
THomas and ALEXANDER F'RIEDEN (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 
839—841).—Gelatin is completely precipitated by gallotannic acid 
when the ratio of tannin to gelatin is not less than 2:1 and the 
gelatin-tannin precipitate is not soluble in excess of tannic acid. 
The optimum hydrogen-ion concentration for gallotannic acid is 
Put 4—4 6, but there is a definite hydrogen-ion concentration for each 
sort of vegetable tannin for optimal precipitation. If the solution 
is not adjusted to near this value, the precipitate may fail to form. 
The presence of a neutral electrolyte broadens the range of hydrogen- 
ion concentration for precipitation, but does not increase the sensi- 
tiveness of the reaction at the optimum hydrogen-ion concentration. 
Under the best conditions, tannin can be detected at dilutions as 
high as 1 : 100,000—200,000, depending on the source of the tannin. 
The ageing of gelatin solutions has no effect on the sensitiveness in 
testing for tannin, provided bacterial action is prevented. oe 


Identification of Cacao Butters by Curves of Miscibility. 
MARANGE (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 191—194).— Extending the work 
of Louise (A., 1911, ii, 548, etc.), the author studies the miscibility 
curves for mixtures, with aniline and alcohol, of various pure and 
adulterated cacao butters, and shows that these curves afford a 
ready indication as to the purity of the sample examined. E. E. T. 


Schiff’s Rosaniline-Sulphurous Acid Reaction for Alde- 
hydes. Kari JosrrHson (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1771—1775).— 
Schiff’s reaction can be applied to aldehydes only under definite 
conditions with regard to the acidity of the solution; the develop- 
ment of a not too weak violet coloration is regarded as a fairly 
definite proof of the presence of the aldehydic group. 

A red coloration is caused by a number of organic substances, 
which in all probability do not contain the aldehydic groups. 
The tint is identical with that of rosaniline solutions. The effect is 
attributed to the withdrawal of a portion of the sulphurous acid 
from combination with rosaniline (to form salt-like compounds with 
the proteins), whereby rosaniline is liberated. A red coloration is 
also developed when Schiff’s solution is treated with phosphate 
buffer solutions of Py 4:5—7°8, the maximum intensity being 
observed at Py 5°9—6'1. H. W 


The Titration of Sodium Formaldehydesulphoxylate. 
BERNARD SauKin (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 848—849).—Con- 
trary to what has been stated (cf. Heyl and Greer, A., 1922, ii, 
288), sodium formaldehydesulphoxylate can be titrated with 
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ammoniacal copper sulphate or with iodine with concordant results. 
The method of analysis now described involves three titrations, one 
with copper sulphate and two with iodine, from the results of which 
may be calculated the sodium formaldehydesulphoxylate, hypo- 
sulphite and hydrogen sulphite-formaldehyde present. In the 
first titration, the solution of the sample (15 g. in 100 c.c.) is run 
into a standard solution of copper sulphate (125 g. of crystals per 
litre) made strongly ammoniacal, at 55° (1 mol. of CuSO,—0°5 mol. 
of hyposulphite or 0°5 mol. of sulphoxylate). For the second titra- 
tion, 25 c.c. of a solution of the sample (6 g. per litre) are titrated 
with 0°1N-iodine solution, 2 c.c. excess of the iodine solution are 
added, and after five minutes titrated back with thiosulphate solution. 
In this case, 1 mol. of iodine=1/6 mol. of hyposulphite or 1/4 mol. 
of sulphoxylate. These two titrations taken together give both 
hyposulphite and sulphoxylate. In the third titration 50 c.c. 
excess of 0:1 N-iodine solution over that used in the second titration 
are added to 25 c.c. of the sample solution, followed by sodium 
hydroxide solution to give a yellow colour. After ten minutes, the 
solution is acidified and titrated back with thiosulphate. From 
the number of c.c. of iodine consumed, one and a half times the 
number of c.c. used in the second titration are subtracted. The 
difference is the equivalent of the sodium hydrogen sulphite— 
formaldehyde present. All the titrations must be made in absence 
of air. E. H. R. 


Estimation of Aldehydes and Ketones in Essential Oils. 
C. T. Bennett and F. C. L. Bateman (Perf. and Essent. Oils Rec., 
1923, 14, 268).—A critical examination of the two methods generally 
adopted for the estimation of aldehydes and ketones in essential 
oils, namely the “‘ bisulphite ’’ method and the “ neutral sulphite ” 
method. E. M. V. 


Some Observations on the Detection of Acetone in Urine. 
B. A. vAN Keren (Pharm. Weekblad, 1923, 50, 833—836).—The 
methods of Legal and le Nobel are not very sensitive, but the modi- 
fication of Rotheva gives much better results. The ammonia used 
must be free from acetone; ammonia often contains traces of 
acetone, which may be due to its preparation from plant residues or 
from turf. Acetoacetic acid, which may be present in the urine 
of persons suffering from diabetes, readily forms acetone, and may 
thus invalidate the test, but 8-hydroxybutyric acid does not give a 
positive result with the ordinary methods. 8S. I. L. 


Estimation of Acetone and of Ethyl Alcohol in Mixtures 
of the Two. J. H. Busuitt (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 216— 
218T).—The acetone is estimated iodometrically by the method 
described by Rakshit (A., 1916, ii, 544); the quantity of alcohol 
present is calculated from the specific gravity of the mixture after 
allowance has been made for the acetone. Tables are given, showing 
the specific gravity of solutions containing small quantities of acetone 
and alcohol. W.P.S. 
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Volumetric Estimation of Acetone. Au. Ionescu, (MLLE) 
ELIsE Sprrescu, and D. Porrscu (Bul. Soc. Chim. Romédnia, 1923, 
5, 15—21).—Ten c.c. of acetone solution (about 0°5%), 10 c.c. of 
50% sulphuric acid, 10 c.c. of mercuric sulphate solution (50 g. of 
mercuric oxide dissolved in 200 g. of sulphuric acid and diluted to 
1 litre), and 100 c.c. of water are boiled together in a reflux 
apparatus for twenty minutes. The precipitate is then collected on 
a filter, washed with 200 c.c. of water, transferred to a flask and 
dissolved by heating with 25 c.c. of a mixture of sulphuric acid and 
nitric acid (sulphuric acid, 2 parts, nitric acid, 1 part). The solution 
is treated with a few drops of permanganate solution to destroy 
nitrous compounds, diluted with 100 c.c. of water, 12 drops of 10% 
sodium nitroprusside solution are added, and the turbid mixture is 
titrated with N/10-sodium chloride solution, the disappearance of 
the turbidity denoting the end-point of the titration. Each c.c. 
of N/10-sodium chloride solution is equivalent to 0-0028 g. of 
acetone; this factor is found by actual experiment with pure 
acetone and is higher than the theoretical value — ge 


Estimation of Tryptophan. Grorcr E. Hoim and Gao. R. 
GREENBANK (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1788—1792).—Some 
of the difficulties and errors in the various methods previously used 
are indicated. The effect of temperature and time on the reaction 
of tryptophan with p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde in 20% hydro- 
chloric acid has been studied. In this concentration of acid, the 
reaction requires greater time than is generally supposed. Thus at 
37° about eight days are necessary. At higher temperatures, the 
time required for the development of the colour is less, but the 
colour is then less stable. Pure tryptophan in solution can be 
accurately estimated by this method (cf. May and Rose, this vol., i, 
160). Experiments on casein, fibrin, and Witte’s peptone show that 
the tryptophan content of proteins can also be accurately estimated 
by this method without previous hydrolysis of the protein, but 
apparently an enzyme-digested protein is more suitable. There is 
excellent agreement between the tryptophan content of fibrin as 
estimated by the colorimetric method (500%), and as found by the 
“humin” formation method (505%) of Gortner and Holm (A., 
1918, i, 84). W.S.N. 


Estimation of Urea by Urease. Grorae Macreat WISHART 
(Biochem. J., 1923, 17, 403—405).—A method based on treating 
urea with soja bean meal in presence of sodium carbonate and 
blowing over the ammonia into standard acid. The method is 
accurate to less than 1%. 8.8. Z. 


Estimation of Blood Urea. JEANETTE ALLEN BEHRE (J. 
Biol. Chem., 1923, 56, 395—404).—In the estimation of urea in 
whole blood, considerably higher (50%) results may be obtained 
when concentrated extracts of soja bean are used than when dilute 
extracts are employed. ‘This is possibly due to the presence in the 
soja bean, in small concentration, of a second enzyme which produces 
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ammonia from some constituent of blood other than urea. This 
constituent is present mainly in the corpuscles; it does not diffuse 
through collodion. Blood filtrates, obtained by heat coagulation 
or by precipitation with tungstic acid, do not give increased values 
for urea with increased concentrations of extract. E. S. 


Application of the Diazotisation of the Benzoyl Group in 
the Toxicological Detection of Alkaloids. Hznri PECKER 
(J. Pharm. Chim., 1923, [vii], 28, 13—15).—Guerbet’s method for 
the detection of alkaloids containing benzoyl groups (cf. A., 1920, ii, 
517) is inapplicable in the presence of ptomaines, since the latter 
alone can give rise to the characteristic orange colour. 


W. T. K. B. 


Preparation and Comparison of Standards for the 
Estimation of Creatine and Creatinine. GRAHAM EDGAR 
(J. Biol. Chem., 1923, 55, 1—6).—Of the various substances which 
have been proposed as standards for the estimation of creatine and 
creatinine by Folin’s colorimetric method (A., 1914, ii, 505), crea- 
tinine zinc chloride and creatinine picrate are considered to be the 
most suitable since they are readily obtained pure. Creatinine 
zinc chloride can be readily prepared by fusing commercial creatine 
with anhydrous zinc chloride. E. 8. 


Physiology and Pathology of the Bile Secretion. I. Esti- 
mation of the Bile Acids in Human Duodenal Bile. F. RosEn- 
THAL and M. FREIHERR VON FALKENHAUSEN (Arch. expt. Path. 
Pharm., 1923, 98, 321—338).—The various methods for the estimation 
of the bile acids are reviewed and a new method, suitable for clinical 
use, is described in which the gasometric method of Foster and 
Hooper (A., 1919, ii, 376) is combined with a sulphur estimation of 
the alcohol-soluble fraction of the bile. When applied to human 
bile, the gasometric estimation gives the total glycine and taurine 
derived from the bile acids, whilst the sulphur estimation gives the 
amount of taurocholic acid present. The value for glycocholic acid 
is then obtained by calculation. 


Means for Differentiating between Chondrin and Glutin. 
M. A. Raxuzin (Chem. Ztg., 1923, 47, 602)—Chondrin gives a 
very opalescent solution which gives the xanthoproteic reaction, 
whereas glutin gives a clear transparent solution in concentrations 
up to 0°75% which is not coloured by nitric acid. A hot 10% 
gelatin solution containing chondrin is immediately gelatinised by 
the addition of a saturated solution of chrome alum. A 0°2% 
chondrin solution shows no appreciable difference on addition of 
barium chloride owing to the already strong opalescence ; if, however, 
the solution is stirred with 10% of aluminium hydroxide and filtered, 
the filtrate gives an immediate precipitate with barium chloride 
of the barium salt of chondroitinsulphonic acid ({[«])>=+465°). A 


gelatin solution gives an immediate precipitate with barium oe 
A. R. P. 
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Preservative Principles of Hops. III. Tuomas Krennepy 
WALKER (J. Inst. Brewing, 1923, 29, 379—399; cf. this vol., i, 78).— 
Light petroleum does not appear to be a suitable solvent for the 
extraction of hops, as it is slow in its extractive action and, indeed, 
fails to extract the resins thoroughly in the cold, and is, moreover, 
liable to hasten the resinification of the B-acid. The author finds 
that extraction with methyl alcohol gives better results and a 
method is described for estimating the soft resins in hops by means 
of this solvent ; the method gives higher results than those in 
common use. oe wf 


Colorimetric Estimation of Hydrogen-ion Concentration in 
Soils. C. T. Guurneuam (J. Agric. Sci., 1923, 13, 69—73).—A 
difficulty in the estimation of hydrogen-ion concentration in soil 
extracts has been due to their turbidity. The author has used the 
displacement method of Parker (A., 1922, i, 511), whereby it is 
possible to obtain comparatively clear liquid suitable for colori- 
metric hydrogen-ion estimations. Comparison of the results with 
those obtained electrometrically shows a fair agreement. In some 
cases, however, the hydrogen-ion concentration estimated colori- 
metrically on the first, clear, portion of the percolate showed a 
less satisfactory agreement with the electrometric figure than that 
determined on the later, more turbid, portions. G. W. R. 


Estimation of Humus in Soils. V.Acaronorr (Compt. rend., 
1923, 117, 404—406).—A comparison of three methods of estimat- 
ing the humus content of soils: (1) The ignition method, taken as 
giving standard results, (2) Simon’s method (this vol., ii, 506), and 
(3) the sulphuric-chromic acid oxidation method. It was found 
that the second method gives practically the same results as method 
(1), whilst being much less tedious. Method (3) gives low results, 
which falls in line with Simon’s work, and indicates that whilst all 
the humus substances in some soils are oxidised under the given 
conditions, in other soils only a portion of the humus is oxidised. 
The chlorine index of a soil gives a rough indication of its humus 
content. E. E. T. 
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Open-spark Spectra and their Application in Chemical 
® | Analysis. C. AvER von Werspacn (Ann. Physik, 1923, [iv], 
71, 7—11).—The author advocates the more general application 


ell spectrum analysis, and more especially the use of open-spark 
: spectra in chemical analysis. Attention is directed to the change 
in | occurring in the spectrum of a substance due to the presence of 
-A other substances. J.8. G. T. 
oil Grouping of the Lines in the Secondary Spectrum of 
he | Hydrogen. K. Basu (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 417—420).— 
1s Objections to the application of the quantum relation hv=W to 
fle the process of molecular dissociation underlying the emission of 
th the secondary spectrum of hydrogen are briefly reviewed. Assum- 
1€ ing that the lines in this spectrum originate in two hydrogen nuclei 
1- separated by a definite distance, with an electron revolving about 
a them, an expression involving amongst other factors azimuthal 
ut and radial quantum numbers, and the intra-nuclear distance is 
derived for the frequencies of the emitted lines. Assuming the 
| intra-nuclear distance to be 10° cm. the author shows that the 
” calculated frequencies fall into five classes, and that within each 
si class there is very close agreement between the calculated and 
Fr observed values of the frequencies. ne is ke 
1 The Band-spectrum of Iodine. R. Mrecxe (Ann. Physik, 
1 1923, [iv], 71, 104—134).—-Particulars are given of measurements 
, of 130 lines constituting the heads of bands in the absorption band- 
l spectrum of iodine. These are classified into ten series and it is 
1 shown that the frequencies of respective lines in the various series 


can be represented by a formula of the Deslandres type expanded 
as far as n%, namely, v(m,; .)=18320-97—213-76n, +-0-596n,?+- 
0-0021n,3—80-66n,—1-012n,"-+-0-0033n,°, the values of n, rang- 
ing from 0 to 9, and of n, from —33 to +24. Particulars of wave- 
lengths and frequencies are given for the constituent lines in the 
bands AA 6781-89, 6877-36, 6837-32, and 6934-16 A. The components 
may be represented by a Deslandres type of formula, thus: v= 
v(n,; M,)—bm?, where the value of 26 deduced from measurements 
of one group of 50 lines is 0-0161, and from another is 0-0176, the 
value increasing with increase of the value of the parameter m. 
No evidence was obtained of the existence of P and R series of 
lines in the various bands. The relation of the resonance spectrum 
of iodine to its absorption spectrum is discussed. J.8.G. T. 


The Effect of Metallic Surfaces on the Spectra of Mercury, 
Cadmium, Helium, and Oxygen. L. Janickr and E. Lau 
(Ann. Physik, 1923, [iv], 7, 562—566).—Experiments carried out to 
ascertain the effect, if any, produced on the respective spectra of 
mercury, cadmium, helium, and oxygen excited in a discharge tube 
VOL. CXXIV. ii. 25 
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by coating the constricted portion of the discharge tube with a 
semi-transparent layer of silver are described. In the case of the 
discharge in mercury vapour contained in such a tube, a mercur 
band-spectrum was strongly developed. In the case of the dis. 
charge in cadmium vapour, the band spectrum was more strongly 
developed in the silvered than in the unsilvered tube. A similar 
phenomenon was exhibited by the discharge in oxygen, the band 
spectrum being developed at a higher pressure in the silvered than 
in the unsilvered tube. Changes in the relative intensities of com. 
ponents of the line spectrum of mercury accompanied the develop. 
ment of the band spectrum in the vapour. No effect whatsoever 
was observed in the case of the discharge in helium. J.S. G. T. 


Distribution of Intensity in, and Origin of the Band 
Spectrum of Nitrogen. H. Kirscnpaum (Ann. Physik, 1923, 
[iv], 71, 289—316).—Details are given of the variation with temper. 
ature of the intensities of lines in positive and negative groups of 
bands in the band spectrum of nitrogen, excited either in a canal-ray 
discharge or cathode ray discharge in the gas, the variation of 
temperature being effected either by external agency, or internally 
by electronic impacts at various gas pressures. The results indicate 
that the effects of high temperature in the positive column of the 
cathode discharge and of the impact of canal rays are the same, 
the respective intensities of the higher members of a band and the 
higher heads of bands in a group being in each case increased. It 
is concluded that either agency increases the amplitude of oscillation 
of the diatomic molecular systems originating the emission of the 
band spectrum. J.8. G. T. 


The Band Spectrum of Carbon Monoxide. E. Huttuin 
(Ann. Physik, 1923, [iv], 71, 41—49).—It is shown that the wave- 
lengths of the lines constituting the four bands AA 5610, 5198, 
4835, and 4393 A. in the spectrum of carbon monoxide can be 
arranged in series, P, Q, and R, such that R(m)—Q(m)=Q(m+1)— 
P(m-+1), where the symbols have the customary significance. 
This relation is not quite so exactly satisfied by the band d 4393 A. 
as in the case of the other three bands. The relation R(m)— 
Q(m)=3-885 m is found to hold for the bands A 5610, 5198, and 
4835 A., whilst for the remaining band, A 4393 A., the corresponding 
relation is R(m)—Q(m)=3-845 m. It is concluded that the three 
former bands originate in the same initial condition of the radiating 
molecule, whilst the bands AA 4835 and 4393 A. correspond with an 
identical final condition of the molecule. It is probable that the 
bands AA 6622 and 6078 A. belong to the system discussed. _ 

J.8. G. T. 


Relation between the Spectra of Ionised Potassium and 
of Argon. P. Zerman and H. W. J. Dix (Ann. Physik, 1923, 
liv], 71, 199—203).—The electronic configurations of the ionised 
potassium atom and of argon resemble one another in that each 
comprises eighteen electrons, and differ only in that the nuclear 
charge in the case of the former is one unit greater than in the 
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latter case. The displacement law of Kossel and Sommerfeld 
(A., 1919, ii, 378) indicates that the spark spectrum of any element 
is related to the arc spectrum of the preceding element in the periodic 
table. Literature dealing with the characteristic arc and spark 
spectra of potassium and of argon is briefly reviewed. It is remarked 
that the spark spectrum of singly ionised potassium is most readily 
excited by means of an electrodeless ring-discharge in potassium 
vapour. Paulson (A., 1915, ii, 194) showed that for lines in the 
argon spectrum included between Ad 9233 and 3319 A. the respec- 
tive frequencies can be expressed in terms of constants B, C, and 
D connected by the relations B=A-+846-1; C=A-+1649-3; 
D=A-+2256-1. The authors show that between the frequencies 
of lines included between AA 6594 and 3063 A. in the spark spectrum 
of potassium a similar and even simpler relation, expressed in the 
form Q=P+847; R=P+1695; S=P-+2542, exists. The same 
numerical constant, approximately equal to 847, occurs in the 
expressions for A and Q, and the constant difference between 
succeeding members of the Q, R, S series is also equal to this constant. 
It is suggested that this constant has some simple physical signi- 
ficance. J.8. G. T. 
Series of Multiple Lines with Fourfold Rydberg Constant 
in the Spectrum of Potassium. Kynup AaGeE Nissen (Astro- 
phys. J., 1923, 57, 185—190).—Sixty-four lines between dA 1873 
and \ 4608 have been arranged in one diffuse subordinate series, 
(2p)—(md), and in sharp subordinate series, (2p,)—(ms’), (2py)— 
(ms’"), (2p,,)—(ms’’’), (2p,)—(ms’), and (2p,)—(ms’’). An average 
agreement within one unit is obtained between the observed values 
reduced to international vacuum wave-numbers and those com- 
puted by Ritz’s formule. The results support Sommerfeld’s sug- 
gestion that there is a relationship between the spark spectrum 
of an alkali and the are spectrum of the inert gas with atomic 
number one less. (See also McLennan, A., 1921, ii, 667; Schillinger, 
Sitzungsber. K. Akad. Wiss. Wien, 1909, 118, LI, A, 266; A., 1910, 
ii, 369; Nelthorpe, Astrophys. J., 1919, 41, 16). A. A. E. 


The Spark Spectrum of Rubidium. H. ReinnEemmer (Ann. 
Physik, 1923, [iv], 71, 162—177).—Particulars are given of 142 
lines included between dA 3320 and 7320 A. in the spark spectrum 
of rubidium excited in a discharge tube containing helium at about 
3 mm. pressure, and of 12 lines in the are spectrum of the metal. 
The displacement law of Sommerfeld and Kossel (A., 1919, ii, 378) 
indicates that if the spark spectrum of rubidium is attributable to 
the singly ionised atom of the metal, this spectrum should be 
analogous in structure to the arc spectrum of krypton. A direct 
comparison of these two spectra is at present impossible, but the 
comparison may be effected by way of the neon spectrum which 
is known to contain 10 p-terms, In this manner it has been found 
possible to classify 103 lines in the spark spectrum of rubidium 
into series containing a large number of p-terms. This result is 


held to confirm qualitatively the validity of the ee law. 
J.8.G. T. 
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The Arc Spectrum of Lead. WALTER GROTRIAN (Naturwiss., 
1923, 11, 255—256; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, i, 1413—1414)~— 
The absorption spectrum of lead at 700—800° shows a first line at 
2823 A., which is held to be due to the term corresponding with 
the normal lead atom. At 1100° lines occur at 3639, 3683, 4057, 
2614, 2613, and 2577 A. The line 2833 A. is the fundamental line 
of a subsidiary series which occurs in emission as a transition from 
2s to 2p,. G. W. R. 


Spectrum Analysis of the Rare Earths. J. M. Eprr (Ann. 
Physik, 1923, [{iv,] 74, 12—18).—The main characteristics of the 
are spectra of the rare elements yttrium, erbium, thulium, lutecium, 
neo-ytterbium, samarium, gadolinium, europium, “ eurosamarium,” 
terbium, “ welsium,’”’ and holmium are discussed. The author 
considers the elemental character of thulium and terbium to be 


definitely established. That of samarium is not certain. 
J.8.G. T. 


The Spark Spectra of Aluminium. Iand II. F. Pascurn 
(Ann. Physik, 1923, [iv], 71, 142—161; 537—561).—I. Particulars 
are given of the modes of excitation of the spectra of Al‘, Al", 
and Al". Various lines in the spark spectrum of doubly-ionised 
aluminium, Al™, are classified into series and the spectrum is com- 
pared with those of Na', Mg", and H, the comparison confirming 
Bohr’s conclusions relating to the electronic characteristics of these 
elements. In particular, it is pointed out that the ordinary spark 
spectrum of aluminium contains, in addition to a series of lines of 
the Fowler type, a series of lines analogous to those in the arc 
spectrum of Na‘, with the difference that Rydberg’s constant, 
N, in the series-formula for the latter is replaced by 9N in the 
series-formula for the lines of Al™, in accordance with Bohr’s 
theory. 

II. The author tabulates the intensities, wave-lengths, frequencies, 
and combination formulz of about 300 lines in the spark spectrum 
of singly-ionised aluminium, Al". Various series of triplets in 
the spectrum are classified, and formule giving the frequencies of 
the series 4f;—mf’, 4p;—ms, mp;—md; deduced. Similarly, values 
of the respective wave-lengths, frequencies, and differences of 
frequencies of the systems of triplets in the spectrum of chlorine 
excited between aluminium electrodes in an atmosphere of helium 
containing very little chlorine are tabulated and discussed. The 
spark spectrum of Al" is compared with those of Mg' and hydrogen. 

J.8. G. T. 


Regularities of the Spectral Lines of Iron and the Atomic 
Magnetic Field. H.Nacaoxaand Y.Suatura (Nature, 1923, 112, 
359).—A preliminary account of regularities observed, particularly 
between \ 2400 and 43000 A. The results appear to support the 
magneton theory. It is thought that the intricate nature of the 
spectral lines in ferromagnetic metals may ultimately be traced 
to the existence of an inner atomic field. A. A. E, 
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Symmetrical Series of Lines in the Spectrum of Iron. 
A. HacenBacn and H. Scoumacuer (Ann. Physik, 1923, [iv], 74, 
19—40).—In continuation of previous work (Arch. de Genéve, 1919, 1, 
231) the authors have found two pairs of symmetrical double series 
of lines, the symmetry relating to the frequencies of the lines in the 
spectrum of iron. The one pair of double series occurs towards 
the red end of the spectrum, the other towards the violet end. 
The centre of symmetry is very approximately the same for the 
respective members of each pair, thus for lines in the respective 
groups 1, 2, 3, and 4, the centres of symmetry occur at AA 5135-395+ 
0-151, 5132-943-+0-174, 3683-04-.0-14, 3682-05-.0-12 A. Formule 
involving three constants and a single variable parameter are 
deduced for the frequencies of the lines in the various groups. 
There are as follows: Group I, v=194727-+11412m*/(m?—1-3544m 
+13-581)?, m=3, 4, 5 . . .; Group II, v=194820+-11743m4/(m?— 
0:5038m-+-5-7173)?, m=2, 3, 4...; Group ITI, v=271515+ 
6735m+4 /(m?—0-384m-+6-48)2, m=2, 3, 4...; Group IV, v= 
271588 +6136m4 /(m?—1-20279m-+- 10-4354)", m=2, 3, 4.... The 
effects of pressure and of a magnetic field (Zeeman effect) on the 
various groups of lines are briefly discussed. The symmetrical 
character of the wave-lengths of certain groups of lines discovered 
by Gehrcke in the spectrum of iron (A., 1921, ii, 612; Physikal. Z., 
1922, 23, 432) is critically examined, and the author concludes 
that the data available are insufficient to decide whether such 
symmetry is best expressed in terms of wave-lengths or frequencies. 


J.8.G. T. 


Regularities in the Arc Spectrum of Vanadium. W. F. 
Mreccers (J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1923, 13, 317—325).—Of the 
2000 lines already measured in the arc spectrum of vanadium about 
15% have been now assigned to multiplets, tables of sixteen of 
which are given. Vanadium as a representative of Group V of 
the periodic classification is thus shown to conform to the alterna- 
tion law of Kossel and Sommerfeld, which is now verified for arc 
spectra across the entire table. A. R. P. 


Tesla-luminescence Spectra. III. Some Mono-substitu- 
tion Products of Benzene. Witit1am Hamitron McVIcKER, 
JOSEPH KENNETH Marsu, and ALFRED WALTER STEWART (T., 
1923, 123, 2147—2163). 


Absorption Spectra of Nitrosylsulphuric Acid and of the 
Complex Compounds of Copper Sulphate and Ferrous 
Sulphate with Nitric Oxide. H. I. ScniesincerR and ALBERT 
SALATHE (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1863—1878).—The absorp- 
tion spectrum of nitrosylsulphuric acid dissolved in sulphuric acid 
of various concentrations has been obtained and examined. The 
spectra show that appreciable quantities of the former remain 
undecomposed when the sulphuric acid is diluted to 50% with 
water, and that in sulphuric acid of greater concentrations relatively 
large amounts of nitrosylsulphuric acid are present. This result 
disproves one of the fundamental assumptions made by Raschig 


in his development of the theory of the chamber process. : Absorp- 
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tion speetra of the complexes formed by ferrous sulphate with 
nitric oxide in solutions of sulphuric acid of various concentrations 
have been photographed. The spectroscopic data confirm the 
view that there are two such complexes, both of the composition 
FeSO,,NO, and show that one of them is stable when the concen. 
tration of the sulphuric acid is greater than 65%, and the other 
when the concentration of acid is below 50%. Absorption spectra 
of CuSO,,NO have also been obtained and the spectra of these 
complex salts have been compared with those of the so-called 
ferrous and cupric nitrosisulphonates and have been found to be 
identical. A preliminary investigation of the absorption spectrum 
of “ nitrosisulphonic acid ” has shown it to be very similar to that 
of the ferrous sulphate-nitric oxide complex existing in concen- 
trated sulphuric acid solution. This result supports the view that 
possibly nitrosisulphonic acid should be regarded as an unstable 
solution of a complex compound of sulphuric acid and nitric oxide. 
Examination of the spectra of solutions of nitric acid in concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, both before and after the solutions have been 
heated, shows that nitric acid is not readily decomposed in such 
solutions into nitrosylsulphuric acid, at least if the solution is not 
very concentrated with respect to nitric acid. The character of 
the absorption spectrum of nitrosylsulphuric acid favours the view 
that this substance is present in solution largely as nitrososulphonic 
acid. J. F.S. 


The Spectrophotometric Method for the Investigation of 
Dyes in Textile Fabrics by Transmitted Light. N. Usprnsxi 
and G. Woronkov (Z. Physik, 1923, 17, 112—116).—The applica- 
tion of the Kénig-Martens polarisation spectrophotometer to the 
determination of the absorption curves of various dyes contained 
in various dyed textile fabrics—cotton, wool, and silk—is briefly 
described. J.8. G. T. 


Phosphorescent Zinc Sulphide. A. A. Guntz (Compt. rend., 
1923, 177, 479—482).—A study of the phosphorescence of mixed 
crystals of zinc and cadmium sulphides. The phosphorescence 
of zinc sulphide changes in colour from greenish-blue to red with 
increasing quantities of cadmium sulphide. With a 12%, 20%, and 
30% content of the latter substance, the phosphorescence is, respec- 
tively, lemon-yellow, orange, and red. The orange phosphorescence 
induced by the addition of traces of manganese to zinc sulphide is 
neither vigorous nor persistent, whereas cadmium sulphide produces 
no effect unless present in fairly large quantities, and does not 
diminish the vigour or the duration of phosphorescence, the colour 
change being a light-absorption effect and not due to phosphorogenic 
action on the part of cadmium sulphide (cf. A., 1922, ii, 502). 

E. E. T. 


Chemical Constitution and Rotatory Power. VI. In- 
fluence of the Chemical Function of the Substituent Groups. 
Mario Berri (Gazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 417—431).—The results pre- 
viously obtained (A., 1907, ii, 661, 726; 1916, ii, 279; 1921, i, 107) 
are summarised. ; cic Be. 
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Partial and Consecutive Reactions in the Photosensitive 
System: Quinine Sulphate, Chromic and Sulphuric Acids. 
GzrorGcE 8. Forses, Jonn C. WoopnHovuss, and Rearnatp 8. DEAN 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1891—1895).—The photochemical 
oxidation of quinine sulphate by chromic acid in the presence of 
sulphuric acid in the light emitted by a quartz mercury lamp has 
been investigated. With two photochemically activated reactants 
the total reaction velocity should be the sum of four partial reactions 
with four different velocity constants. One involves two activated 
molecular species, another only unactivated species, and two 
others involve one activated and one unactivated species. It is 
shown from the present work that species known to be activated 
in some reactions may give no evidence of activation in others. 
The concentration of a photochemically unactivated reactant is 
shown to be without effect on the velocity of a photochemical 
reaction, provided that its concentration is not so small that its 
reaction with activated reactants does not become the slow stage 
of the total process. J. F.S. 


Long-range Particles from Radium-active Deposit. GEr- 
HARD KirscuH and Hans Petrersson (Nature, 1923, 112, 394— 
395).—By enclosing dry radium emanation mixed with oxygen in 
thin-walled capillaries of potassium glass or silica lined with alu- 
minium foil (thickness 12 ») pressing well against the glass, a strong 
and practically constant source of hydrogen nuclei is obtained. 
This method has been applied to scandium, vanadium, and cobalt 
(as oxides), arsenic, and indium (as chlorides); these elements do 
not give off long-range particles (>30 cm. of air) in greater number 
than 3x or 4x N.10°8, where N is the number of «-particles from 
radium-C discharged within the capillary. 

By spreading substances over copper foil (which, after removal 
of occluded gases, showed a comparatively small number of hydrogen 
particles, probably “ neutral ’’ particles), fairly conclusive evidence 
was obtained that hydrogen nuclei are emitted from silicon, glucinum 
(oxide), magnesium (oxide), and lithium (carbonate), the approxi- 
mate maximal ranges in air being, respectively, 12 cm., 18 cm., 


13 cm., and 10 cm. A. A. E. 


The 6-Ray Spectrum of Uranium-X, and its Significance. 
Lise Meitner (Z. Physik, 1923, 17, 54—66).—The 6-ray magnetic 
spectrum of uranium-X, has been found to consist of three sharp 
lines corresponding, respectively, with values of Hp equal to 1057, 
1028, and 927, and a faint band the centre of which corresponds 
with a value of Hp equal to 1163, H denoting the strength of the 
magnetic field employed measured in Gauss units, and p the radius 
of curvature (in cm.) of the respective paths of the emitted B-rays 
in the field. The three sharp lines originate in the L, M, and N 
levels and the corresponding rays are ejected by the K, charac- 
teristic radiation of the thorium isotope uranium-X, excited by 
the primary 8-rays. Individual atoms are concerned throughout 
the whole process of disintegration. Apart from characteristic 
Réntgen radiation, no y-rays are emitted by uranium-X,. The 
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results indicate that the primary 8-rays are emitted from the atomic 
nucleus with a definite velocity, and are in agreement with the 
suggestion of Rosseland (Z. Physik, 1923, 14, 173) that an excited 
atomic system can pass to the unexcited state by the emission of 
one of its constituent particles in the form of a corpuscular «4 as 
an alternative to the emission of radiation. J.S. G. T 


The y-Rays of Uranium-X and their Relation to Weert; 
and Uranium-X,. Orro Haun and Lise MEITNER (Z. Physik, 
1923, 7, 157—167).—In continuation of previous work (preceding 
abstract), the authors have determined the absorption, by various 
thicknesses of lead, of the y-rays emitted by uranium-X, and the 
distribution of the respective groups of rays amongst the com- 
ponents uranium-X, and uranium-X,. The experimental method 
employed eliminated the effect of e- rays from the observations. 
Three classes of rays were distinguished in the radiation emitted 
from uranium-X, and these were characterised by the following 
respective values of the thickness of lead required to reduce their 
initial activities by one-half: 9-6, 3-0, and 0:36 mm. Taken in 
conjunction with the results of Richardson (A., 1914, ii, 160) the 
results indicate that four types of y-rays are emitted by a mixture 
of uranium-X, and uranium-X,. Of these, the nuclear hard y-rays 
(9-6 mm., 3-0 ‘mm. ) are associated with uranium-X, entirely, whilst 
the remaining group of y-rays observed (0-36 mm.) and that observed 
by Richardson (half-absorption value 0-29 mm. aluminium) are 
associated entirely with uranium-X, and constitute, respectively, 
the characteristic K- and L-Réntgen radiation, a conclusion which 
is in agreement with a deduction drawn by Meitner from previous 
work concerned with the analysis of the 8-radiation emitted by 
uranium-X (loc. cit.). J.8. G. T. 


Electrochemistry of Gases. 8. C. Linp (Amer. Electrochem. 
Soc. [advance copy], 1923, 61—69).—A theoretical paper in which 
as a result of kinetic studies of gas reactions under ionising con- 
ditions («-radiation), the following new principles, which are sup- 
ported by recent electronic evidence may be put forward. Gaseous 
ions tend to form additive products with neutral molecules, which 
complexes are the intermediate products of gaseous electrochemical 
reactions. As a deduction from the above, ions do not interact, 
nor do molecules or atoms otherwise activated interact. Their 
momentary concentrations are too low; they react only with neutral 
or unactivated molecules. A low momentary concentration of an 
activated substance is capable of explaining the action of negative 
catalysts or inhibitors. Active ions may be destroyed by reverse 
action either in a uni- or multi-component system, without any 
effective chemical action resulting. This reversal may be prevented 
by a suitable acceptor. Free electrons will play a primary part 
in producing chemical reaction only in gaseous systems containing 
at least one gas with affinity for electrons. Absence of such a gas 
will result in a reaction with a lower M/N ratio than when one 
is present. A secondary réle is always played by electrons in 
restoring final electrical neutrality. J. F.S. 
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Electricity in Flames. H. A. Wizson (Amer. Electrochem. 
Soc. [advance copy], 1923, 51—60).—A theoretical paper in which 
the present state of knowledge on the electrical properties of flames 
jis reviewed. The electrical conductivity of salt vapours in flames, 
jonic mobilities in flames, the behaviour of flames in a magnetic 
field, the charge carried by the ions of salt vapours at high temper- 
atures, the electrical conductivity of flames for rapidly alternating 
currents, and the thermodynamical theory of ionisation at high 
temperatures are considered. A bibliography of the subject is 
appended to the paper. J. F.S8 


The Quinhydrone Electrode as a Comparison Electrode. 
Stic VerBex (T., 1923, 123, 2203—2207). 


Oxidation—-Reduction. W. Mansrietp Crark (U.S. Pub. 
Health Rep., No. 823).—A theoretical treatment of oxidation, 
involving the measurement of oxidation potentials. J. F. 8S. 


Heat Losses and Chemical Action in the High-voltage, 
High-frequency Discharge through Air. Farrincton DANIELS, 
Paut Keene, and P. D. V. Mannina (Amer. Electrochem. Soc., 
1923, 141—151. [Advance copy]).—Experiments with a high 
frequency corona discharge at about 100,000 volts indicate 
that of the energy supplied to the discharge chamber, about 
2% only was converted into chemical energy. This chemical 
efficiency is of the same order as that afforded by are and other 
types of corona discharges in air. Short exposures to the dis- 
charge gave higher chemical efficiencies than long ones. The 
ratio of ozone to nitric acid produced by the discharge varied 
from 2-4 to 16, according to the character of the discharge, an 
increase of nitric acid accompanying an increase of intensity of 
the pink streamers, whilst uniformity of the blue corona increased 
the proportion of ozone. J.8. G. T. 


Source of Trouble in Electrometric Measurements of 
Hydrogen-ion Concentration. W. T. Boviz and Wa ter §8. 
Hucues (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1904—1905).—It is 
pointed out that inaccuracies in the measurement of hydrogen-ion 
concentration may arise, which are due to the diffusion of mercuric 
chloride from the calomel electrode. This substance poisons the 
hydrogen electrode, slightly at first, but more as time goes on 
until eventually no trustworthy measurements can be made even 
with freshly platinised electrodes. A method of avoiding this error 
is described which can be used with a quadrant electrometer, which 
consists in closing the mouth of the calomel electrode with a very 
thin-walled glass bulb which is inserted in the liquid and is suffi- 
ciently conducting when an electrometer is used but not when a 
galvanometer is employed. J. F.S. 


A Comparison of the Heating-curve and Quenching Methods 
of Melting-point Determinations. Grorcze W. Morey (J. 
Washington Acad. Sci., 1923, 13, 326—329).—Comparison of the 
results obtained with sodium metasilicate shows that the melting 
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point determined by the heating-curve method is about 2° lower 
than that obtained by the quenching method, which is probably 
the more correct. The latter point lies on the sharply rising section 
of the heating curve just after the section that is flattened out. 
[Cf. J.8.C.I., 1923, Oct.] A. R. P. 


The Calorific Value of Carbon Compounds. Dimirri 
Konovatov (T., 1923, 123, 2184—2202). 


The Density of Liquids below 0°. Jean Timmermans (Bull. 
Soc. chim. Belg., 1923, 32, 299—306; cf. A., 1912, ii, 738).—The 
densities between 0° and the freezing points of ammonia, phosphorus 
trichloride, carbon disulphide, ethyl bromide, propionitrile, ethyl 
alcohol, and n-propyl alcohol are determined. It is shown that 
the scale of low temperatures adopted by the French is identical 
with that adopted in America, but is different from the German. 
The rule previously enunciated, dav, [Geri =Aerit. /Uneor.s 18 os 


Metallic Cementation. H. Wriss (Ann. Chim., 1923, [ix], 
19, 201—275).—The author has studied the interfacial penetration 
of copper with nine other metals under various conditions, and, 
although the results show considerable variation both with temper- 
ature and with the nature of the second metal, he was able to draw 
certain general conclusions as to the nature and mechanism of the 
action. [Cf. J.S.C.J., 1923, 982a.] H. J. E. 


Equilibrium of the Ternary System Bismuth—Tin-Zinc. 
Sueiku D. Muzarrar (T., 1923, 123, 2341—2352). 


The Kinetics of the Reaction between Ferrous Phosphate 
and Sulphur Dioxide in Phosphoric Acid Solution. Sypnry 
RAYMOND CarTeR and JoHN ALFRED VALENTINE Burt eR (T., 
1923, 123, 2370—2380). 


Inversion of Sucrose by Saccharase. H. von Ever 
and K. Myrpdck (Z. physiol. Chem., 1923, 129, 100—105).—The 
inversion of sucrose by purified saccharase is approximately 
unimolecular (cf. Kuhn, this vol., i, 401), the reaction constant at 
optimum p, showing only a very slight increase with time. 
Michaelis’s constant, kj3;=[23-75 log (R+L)/(D+L)+32 x 0-305 
(R—D)/(R+D)]/t, remains very constant both for purified sac- 
charase and for crude yeast extract. W. O. K. 


Influence of Neutral Salts on the Temperature Coefficient 
of Reaction Velocity. F. O. Rick and Wuiiam Lemxin (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1896—1900).—The velocity of the 
reaction between iodine and acetone in the presence of nitric, 
hydrochloric, hydriodic, perchloric, benzenesulphonic, trichloro- 
acetic and naphthalene-2-sulphonic acids and also in the presence 
of normal salts of sodium, potassium, rubidium, lithium, and mag- 
nesium has been determined at 25° and 23°, and the temperature 
coefficient calculated for each case. It is shown that the temper- 
ature coefficient is the same for all strong acids, and it is unaffected 
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by the presence of salts of the acid. The reaction has a lower 
temperature coefficient when catalysed by weak acids. If the 
acids are arranged in descending order of their strengths, this is 
also the order of diminishing temperature coefficients. When the 
reaction is catalysed by sulphuric acid, the presence of one of its 
salts diminishes the temperature coefficient considerably. This is 
probably true for all weak acids. Small quantities of about 0-01M 
of salts of the alkali metals increase the velocity slightly. There 
is no indication of any diminution such as might be expected on 
the basis of the law of mass action. J. F. S. 


Line Spectra and Atomic Structure. Nizis Bour (Ann. 
Physik, 1923, [iv], 741, 228—288).—The quantum theory of the 
origin of spectral series, developed by the author, and the relation 
of spectra to atomic structure are reviewed. J.8.G. T. 


An Explanation of the Theory of the Rotation of the Atomic 
Nucleus. III. Hersert Henstock (Chem. News, 1923, 127, 
18—21).—The author’s theory (cf. this vol., ii, 477) is applied to 
the consideration of the structure of the oxides of the elements 
of groups I to IV of the periodic system. A double bond between 
a bivalent metal and oxygen may be formed by the juxtaposition 
of the faces of the respective cubic octets, the two nuclei being 
orientated perpendicularly to one another. In certain cases, for 
instance carbon monoxide, it is necessary to assume distortion of 
the octet. If the uncombined carbon atom has a tetrahedral 
form, in carbon monoxide it may have a semi-cubic, semi-tetra- 
hedral form. The absence of free lines of force in the combined 
carbon atom will then account for the stability of the compound. 
A distorted octet must be characteristic of those atoms which have 
few electrons in their outer layers. EK. H. R. 


Structure of the Molecule. A. Parse JENKIN (Nature, 
1923, 112, 326).—The suggestion that both dynamic and static 
electrons take part in the formation of the molecule is applied to 
the cases of water and tartaric acid. A.A. E. 


A Static Model of the Hydrogen Molecule. H. STANLEY 
AuLEN (Proc. Roy. Soc. Hdin., 1922—1923, 43, 180—196).—A 
model of the hydrogen molecule, based on the assumption of the 
existence of the ‘“‘ quantum force,” n7h?/4x2mr%, postulated by 
Langmuir (Physical Rev., 1921, 18, 104), varying inversely as the 
cube of the distance, and of which the sign depends on the signs 
of the electrical charges involved, is described. The model pos- 
sesses many of the properties of the Bohr model of the hydrogen 
molecule, with the important difference that the electrons are at 
rest relatively to the hydrogen nuclei. Of the various possible 
electronic equilibrium configurations, the most stable is that in 
which the nuclei and electrons are situated at the corners of a 
square, the nuclei being at the extremities of one diagonal and 
the electrons at the ends of the other. The length of the diagonal 
is 0'871 A. and the moment of inertia of the molecule 6-261 x 10“ 
¢.g.s. unit. The work necessary for the complete Cinabiggeioom 
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of the molecule corresponds with a potential difference of 30-06 
volts. In the case of the charged hydrogen molecule with only 
one electron, the distance between the nuclei is 1°239 a. and the 
ionisation potential 17°34 volts. Calculated and experimental 
values of the ionisation potentials are in moderately good agree. 
ment. A possible configuration for the molecule of triatomic 
hydrogen (Thomson, “‘ Rays of Positive Electricity,” 1921, 196), 
in which nuclei and electrons are disposed at alternate corners of 
a regular hexagon, is suggested. It is pointed out that a static 
model of the hydrogen molecule accords with the diamagnetic 
character of the element and with evidence derived from band 
spectra. J.8.G. T. 


The Curves of the Periodic Law. W.M. Tuornton (Phil. 
Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 442—448).—The minor fluctuations exhibited 
by the graph associated with the presentation of the periodic law, 
in which the densities of the elements are plotted as ordinates 
against the respective values of the atomic weights as abscisse, are 
discussed. It is shown that the main features of the curve can be 
represented by a fundamental wave-form in which the amplitude 
‘and period vary; it represents the periodic change in the con- 
figuration of the outer electrons in an atom under their own forces. 
Superposed on this fundamental, in order to reproduce the minor 
fluctuations, is, after the manner employed in harmonic analysis, 
a smaller wave-form of double the frequency of the fundamental, 
the amplitude and phase of this second wave-form being chosen 
by inspection. It is shown that the physical and chemical properties 
of the elements appear to depend as much on the minor periodicity 
as on the fundamental. This is exhibited by a series of curves in 
which ordinates represent the densities of the respective elements 
and abscisse represent the projections of the major harmonic 
curve, referred to, on the vertical axis. Properties of the elements 
—density, radioactivity, stability, contraction, and expansion, 
ductility—are discussed in connexion with these curves. 


J.8.G. T. 


Nature of Chemical Valency. W. Nernst (Z. angew. Chem., 
1923, 36, 453—455).—The hydrogen atom is the only chemical 
substance of the structure of which we have up to the present 
obtained a satisfactory and definite picture, because only in this 
case, that of two electrically charged units of mass, are the quantum 
energy relationships understood. Pauli’s conception of the hydro- 
gen molecule (A., 1922, ii, 703) as two hydrogen nuclei which may 
be considered as relatively at rest, around which a free electron 
vibrates round the surface of an ellipsoid of rotation, is considered 
to be a conception of the nature of valency capable of extension 
to all chemical compounds, although, of course, our knowledge 
does not enable us to supply the details in other cases. The con- 
ception is extended to the case of the theoretically simplest crystal- 
line structure—that of hydrogen atoms—and the resultant forces 
exerted by the vibrating electrons are shown to be equivalent to 
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six subsidiary valencies arranged in space at right angles to one 
another. These valencies would not, however, exercise a con- 
tinuous but a pulsating force, causing the positive nuclei to undergo 
vibrations of very small amplitude with relation to one another, 
even at the absolute zero of temperature. The same conception 
can be applied to the molecules in potassium chloride vapour, the 
molecule being held together by a free electron belonging to the 
potassium atom, travelling in an ellipsoidal path round the potassium 
and chlorine atoms. The distinction between polar and non-polar 
valency is considered to be determined by the behaviour of the 
free electron when the compound is decomposed. In the case of 
polar or dualistic compounds, the electron passes on decomposition 
to the other atom of the former compound and ionisation is the 
result. Ordinary crystals are cases of non-polar valency, the 
binding electrons remaining with their original partners on dis- 
solution of partnership. Whether ionisation occurs or not will 
depend on the structure of the constellation of electrons associated 
with the atoms in question. These considerations apply only to 
matter in the neighbourhood of absolute zero of temperature. 
At higher temperatures, the matter is complicated by the super- 
position of heat vibrations on the simple vibrations here considered. 
The conception is also applicable to the conductivity of electricity 
through metals. H.C. R. 


Studies of Electrovalency. II. Co-ordinated Hydrogen. 
THomas Martin Lowry and Henry Boureazss (T., 1923, 123, 
2111—2124). 


The Relationship of the Tautomeric Hydrogen Theory to 
the Theory of Induced Alternate Polarities. Frrp ALLSOP 
and JAMES KENNER (T., 1923, 123, 2296—2315). 


Chelate Co-ordination. J. D. Matn Smiru (Chemistry and 
Industry, 1923, 42, 847—850).—A criticism of Lowry’s views (this 
vol., ii, 555) that two types of co-ordination exist, centric and 
cyclic; these two terms are not mutually exclusive, for all cyclic 
groups have centric atoms at their reacting ends. There is no 
need to modify the term “chelate group ” until it has been proved 
that fundamentally different types of co-ordination exist. Lowry’s 
criticism merely directs attention afresh to the fact, insisted on 
by Werner, that differences in stability in co-ordination com- 
pounds are due to differences in intensity, but not in type, of 
co-ordination. Against Lowry’s view that ethylenediamine should 
not be regarded as a chelate group, evidence is quoted to show 
that it is, on the contrary, a chelate group of maximum activity. 
Morgan’s idea of a chelate group is defined precisely as “a linked 
system of atoms which, in combination with another atom, com- 
pletes a cyclic system.” The resolution of the ferrous ««-dipyridyl 
complex is quoted as evidence against Lowry’s statement that ring 
formation does not directly promote co-ordination, and the fact 
that ««-diquinolyl does not form co-ordinated ferrous compounds 
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contradicts Lowry’s general conclusion that the maximum of 
stability should be reached in a six-atom ring containing three 
pairs of conjugated atoms. The fact that no compounds, stable or 
unstable, are found in the case of ««-diquinolyl is proof that con- 
jugation external to the chelate group is not even a minor factor 
in co-ordination. All co-ordination compounds are held to be of 
the same (“centric ’’) type. F. A. M. 


Electron Theory of Chemistry. Changes in Chemical 
Properties produced by the Substitution of One Element 
by Another, with Applications to Benzene Substitutions. 
(Sr) J. J. Tuomson (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 497—514).—The 
author investigates the nature of the change in and around the 
molecule, and the effect produced on the chemical properties of 
the molecule, by the substitution of a univalent atom or radicle 
for an atom of hydrogen whereby the number of electrons in the 
molecule is increased. It is shown that the electrical effect of 
such substitution may be represented by the introduction of an 
electric doublet at the hydrogen atom. The sign of the doublet 
depends on the nature of the radicle. In the case of radicles of 
type I, including Cl, Br, I, OH, NH,, CHg, each containing 7 electrons 
forming an uncompleted octet, the positive end of the doublet will 
be directed towards the molecule with which the hydrogen is 
combined and its negative end away from it. In the case of the 
substitution of hydrogen by radicles of type II, including O°N°0, 
OH:C:0, H:C:0, and CN, each containing one electron in excess 
of the number required to form complete octets, the doublet will 
be directed in the opposite direction to that characterising type I. 
The magnitude of the electrostatic moment introduced by the 
respective substitutions indicates that, in agreement with experi- 
mental results, the specific inductive capacities of water, and 
methyl, ethyl, and propyl alcohols, referred to the same number 
of molecules in the liquid state, should be approximately equal. 
Immediate deductions from the natures of the electric field pro- 
duced by the two types of substitutions referred to include the 
following. Where one carbon atom in a carbon compound has 
been halogenated, it is more likely to be still further halogenated 
than a carbon atom associated with hydrogen atoms none of which 
have been replaced by halogen atoms. The same rule applies to 
the process of oxidation of an organic compound. The substi- 
tution of hydrogen by atoms and radicles of type I, e.g., the substi- 
tution of two hydrogen atoms in methyl alcohol to form formic 
acid, should increase the acidity of the compound. This is further 
illustrated by the relative acidities of mono-, di-, and tri-chloro- 
acetic acids, where, however, a further factor involving the period 
of existence of the acid in one or other of two phases is probably 
concerned. In the case of carbon atoms connected, as in ethylene, 
by a double bond, the substitution of a hydrogen atom by an 
atom of chlorine, etc., results in polarisation of the double bond. 
It follows that additive compounds would be more freely formed 
with a compound such as CH,:CHCl than with one like CH,:CH,. 
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In the case of a series of carbon atoms occupying positions design- 
ated in succession, starting from one end of the chain, by the 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5..., when the substituent atom or — 
is of type I, the active carbons are those which are 1, 3, 

places from the atom where substitution took place, whilst aie 
the substituent is of type II, the‘active carbon atoms are 2, 4,6. 
places away from the substituent. This is illustrated by the case 
of substitution of hydrogen in benzene. Substituents which direct 
a second substituent into the ortho- and para-positions include 
(1, Br, I, OH, NH,, and CH, (type I), whilst NO,, CO, OH, CN, 
HSO, (type Il), as. ‘substituents, direct a second substituent into 
the meta-positions. The high values of the respective specific 
inductive capacities of benzonitrile, nitrobenzene, and pheny!l- 
acetonitrile are in accord with deductions from the theory. In 
the case of di-substituted benzenes, if both substituents belong to 
the same type, the specific inductive capacity will be least for the 
para- and greatest for the ortho-substitution, the value for the 
meta-substitution being unchanged. If the two substituents belong 
to different types, the specific inductive capacity will be greatest 
for the para- and least for the ortho-substitution. The author 
suggests that determinations of specific inductive capacities of 
di-substituted bodies might thus be employed in determining 
whether the second substituent enters into the ortho-, meta-, or 
para-position. J.8.G. T. 


The Geber Question. J. Rusxa (Chem. Zig., 1923, 47, 717— 
718).—Observations by an orientalist contributing to the study of 
works ascribed to Geber (cf. Darmstaedter, this vol., ii, 628). 

A.A. E. 


The Works of Geber. J. R. Partineton (Chemistry and 
Industry, 1923, 42, 790—791).—Polemical against Lippmann (this 
vol., ii, 314; see also Partington, this vol., ii, 148, and Darmstaedter, 
this vol., ii, 628). A. A. E. 


Concerning Geber. Cu. M. Van DivENTER (Chem. Week- 
bllad, 1923, 20, 514—515).—-In view of the work of Holmyard and 
of Partington (this vol., ii, 148) the author withdraws his view that 
Geber wished to pass as an older and more famous Dschabir, but 
suggests the former name may have been a pseudonym of a writer 
of the early fourteenth century. 8.1L 


Extraction Apparatus for Large Amounts of Liquids. 
HARTWIG FRANZEN (Z. physiol. Chem., 1923, 129, 307—308).— 
An electrically driven and electrically heated apparatus, which 
can be run continuously for months, and may have a capacity of 


more than 25 litres, is described with the aid of a diagram. 
Le ® 
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Inorganie Chemistry. 


— —__—__.. 


Chemical Action and the Disappearance of Gas in the 
Electrical Discharge Tube. F. H. NEwman (Amer. Electro. 
chem. Soc. [advance copy], 1923, 43—49).—Hydrogen and nitrogen 
are absorbed in the presence of different elements, deposited on the 
walls of the cathode of a discharge tube, when the discharge is 
passing. The elements which exhibit this effect most strongly are 
phosphorus, sulphur, iodine, sodium, potassium, and the alloys of 
sodium and potassium. The rate of disappearance of the gas is 
greatest with phosphorus, sulphur, and iodine, and the final pressure 
attained is a minimum with phosphorus and sulphur. There is a 
similar absorption of these two gases when they are ionised by 
a-rays from polonium. The disappearance of the gas is due to the 
production of chemical compounds (nitrides and hydrides). The 
formation in this manner of nitrides of sodium, potassium, mag- 
nesium, and tin, and the hydrides of sodium, potassium, and 
sulphur have been proved by chemical analysis of the products. 
The gas under the ionising effect becomes modified, assuming an 
active condition which consists probably of triatomic molecules. 

oe eS 


The Photochemical Decomposition of Chlorine Monoxide. 
EpmuNnD JouNn Bowen (T., 1923, 123, 2328—2330). 


Reaction between Bromine and Ammonium Salts and its 
Effect on the Precipitation of Manganese Dioxide. STEPHEN 
G. Stmpson (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1883—1890).—The 
effect of the presence of ammonium salts on the precipitation of 
manganese dioxide by bromine water following a basic acetate 
separation has been investigated, by determining the amounts of 
bromine used up in reactions with solutions of (a) ammonium 
sulphate, (6) manganous sulphate, (c) mixtures of the two, under 
varying degrees of initial acidity and in the presence of varying 
amounts of alkali acetate. The results show that each of the 
reactions is progressively retarded by an increase in the initial 
concentration of acid, and progressively accelerated by an increase 
in the concentration of acetate present, and the effect is greater 
in the case of the manganese salt than in the corresponding case 
of the ammonium salt. In the absence of acid, ammonium-ion 
and manganous-ion are quantitatively oxidised by bromine water, 
but the amount of free bromine used up is slightly in excess of the 
amount theoretically necessary. The results can be explained by 
considering the mass-action effect of the hydrogen-ion and of the 
acetate-ion on the equilibrium reaction between bromine and water, 
and assuming that the hypobromous acid formed oxidises the 
ammonium-ion and the manganous-ion more readily than does 
bromine and under existing conditions also decomposes slightly 
into oxygen and bromine. When ammonium and manganous salts 
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are present together in neutral solution in the presence of acetate, 
the ammonium-ion is more readily oxidised by bromine water, 
and by its formation of hydrogen-ions retards the precipitation of 
manganese dioxide. J.F.S. 


Thunderstorms and Ozone. WiiiAm C. Reynoups (Nature, 
1923, 112, 397).—Analyses of atmospheric air showed that there 
was no appreciable increase of the nitrogen peroxide content of 
the air during or after a thunderstorm, whilst the quantity of ozone 
was increased by two to seven times. A.A. E. 


The Ternary System, Sulphur-Selenium-Tellurium. L. 
LosANA (Gazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 396—410).—The author summarises 
and supplements previous results obtained with the three binary 
systems included in the ternary system sulphur-selenium—tellurium, 
and gives the results of his own thermal, dilatometric, and micro- 
graphic investigations of the ternary system. 

In the case of sulphur-selenium, Ringer (A., 1902, ii, 651) has 
shown that there is complete miscibility in the liquid, and partial 
solution in the solid, state, and that the compound Se,S possibly 
exists within certain limits of temperature. For selenium—tellur- 
ium Pellini and Vio (A., 1906, ii, 663) found formation of mixed 
crystals, with no miscibility gap, throughout the whole extent of 
the system, so that the two component elements are isomorphous. 

For sulphur-tellurium some disparity exists between the results 
of different investigators. The author’s thermal measurements 
confirm the value, 1:9%, of tellurium given by Pellini (A., 1909, 
ii, 726, 805) to the limit of complete miscibility, and show that 
the minimum on the liquid curve is about 6% of tellurium, with 
which the maximum eutectic arrest corresponds. With more 
than 97°6% of tellurium there is no trace of arrest and the end of 
the solidification is perceptible with moderate clearness ; Chikashigé’s 
statement that mixed crystals are formed with 98—100% of tellur- 
ium (A., 1911, ii, 978) is thus confirmed. In its middle portion 
the curve agrees generally with the results of Chikashigé and, 
especially, of Pellini. 

The ternary system exhibits formation of neither compounds 
nor ternary eutectics, but contains two zones of complete miscibility 
in which there exist mixed crystals of selenium and tellurium in 
sulphur and mixed crystals of sulphur and tellurium in selenium. 
The formation of mixed sulphur-tellurium crystals is favoured by 
the presence of selenium, which causes solid solutions with high 
proportions of tellurium to be formed ; many of such solid solutions 
exhibit, however, the phenomenon of more or less rapid de-mixing. 
The first transformation point of sulphur is depressed considerably 
by selenium and tellurium separately and to a still greater extent 
by the two elements together. oe BS 


Production of Nitrogen Oxides and Ozone by High Voltage 
Electric Discharges. Kart B. McEacuron (Amer. Electro- 
chem. Soc. [advance copy], 1923, 71—86).—The production of 
nitric oxide and ozone in tubes of various designs under various 
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pressures and electrical conditions has been investigated. It is 
shown that the previous electrical history of the gas has a marked 
effect on the character of the discharge and the products formed, 
Traces of the products of previous experiments, made in small 
tubes of the Siemens type, modify the character of the discharge 
and decrease the absorbable products. Increase of current flowing 
in the discharge increases the yield of both ozone and nitric acid 
up to a certain maximum, beyond which further increase in current 
decreases the yields. With increase of pressure, the yields of 
ozone increase until a pressure near to that of the atmosphere is 
reached. At higher pressures, the yields in general decrease. With 
decreasing pressures, within the limits investigated, the yield of 
nitric acid increases with tubes in which sparking occurs, and 
decreases in tubes, like the rod tubes, in which sparking does not 
occur. Increase in the rate of air flow will in general increase the 
yields of nitric acid up to a certain maximum, the critical air flow 
rate being dependent on the tube used. Increased air rates give 
increased yields of ozone which tend to become constant at higher 
rates. Sparks passing through air cause a pressure increase much 
too rapid to be a heat effect. With an enclosed volume of air, a 
pressure decrease occurs at the instant the power is disconnected, 
which is the pressure change due to ionisation noted by Farwell. 
A tube of the rod type, if properly cooled, gives yields of ozone of 
sufficient magnitude, so that the tube becomes of importance as a 
commercial ozoniser. In air, the corona discharge favours the 
production of ozone, whilst sparks tend to produce oxides of nitro- 
gen. Some exceptions may be found to this, as in Siemens tubes, 
where the yield of nitrogen pentoxide was at times quite large, 
and yet the discharge consisted of a fine glow only. A combination 
of sparks and corona produces the higher oxides which are desirable 
from the absorption point of view. J.F.S. 


The Slow Oxidation of Phosphorus. E.izaperu GILCHRIST 
(Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin., 1922—1923, 43, 197—215).—Visible glow 
is emitted from phosphorus during oxidation only when the action 
occurs at a certain minimum rate, and is probably attributable 
to the oxidation of phosphorus trioxide, which must occur at a 
considerably slower rate than the oxidation of phosphorus to 
phosphorus trioxide preceding this action. The glow occurs 
chiefly in the gas phase, and may be steady, fluctuating, or inter- 
mittent. The rate of the reaction increases with rise of tem- 
perature, and at partial pressures of oxygen of about one atmo- 
sphere the rate is diminished with increase of oxygen pressure and 
may be slowed below the glowing point. The presence of ozone 
in oxygen greatly increases the glow, but the glow is not under 
ordinary conditions attributable to ozone produced in the reaction. 
A trace of moisture seems necessary to start the reaction, but as the 
pressure of water vapour increases, the rate attains a maximum 
value and thereafter falls. Gases and vapours capable of develop- 
ing negatively-charged carbon molecules, e.g., ethylene, acetylene, 
or ethane, are negative catalysts towards the reaction, whilst others, 
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including ammonia and methyl alcohol, are promoters of the 
reaction. J.8.G. T. 


The Reaction between Phosphorous Acid and Iodine. | 
Atec Duncan MitTcHEL (T., 1923, 123, 2241—2254). 


Action of Potassium Carbonate on Lead Glass. H. Droop 
RicuMonD (Analyst, 1923, 48, 260—262)—When stored in lead 
glass bottles, potassium carbonate may become contaminated with 
considerable quantities of lead and arsenic derived from the glass. 
This action of the salt on the glass is relatively rapid if moisture is 
admitted to the bottle owing to a defective stopper. W. P.S. 


Correction to the Freezing-point Diagram of Lead-Sodium 
Alloys. G. CatinearErt and W. J. Borscu (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1923, 45, 1901—1904).—The thermal data obtained by the authors 
for lead-sodium alloys (66°6 atomic °% of sodium) differed appreci- 
ably from Mathewson’s results (A., 1906, ii, 666); consequently 
they have determined the freezing-point data for alloys between 
50 and 75 atomic % of sodium. It is shown that the pure com- 
pound separating from alloys of lead and sodium, the composition 
of which is between 58°8 and 76°6 atomic % of sodium, is Na;Pb., 
this compound forming solid solutions with both NaPb and Na,Pb. 
Alloys containing 58°8 to 71:4 atomic % of sodium rearrange at 182° 
on cooling, the compound Na,;Pb, disappears and a new compound, 
Na,Pb, is formed. The complete diagram of lead—sodium alloys is 
given corrected for the above results. J.F.S 


The Crystal Structure of Sodium Chlorate. WILHELM 
Kray (Z. Physik, 1923, 7, 213—250)—The work of Kolkmeijer, 
Bijvoet, and Karssen (A., 1921, ii, 200) and of Dickinson and 
Goodhue (A., 1922, ii, 145) on the determination of the crystal 
structure of sodium chlorate by Bragg’s method of X-ray crystal 
analysis is briefly reviewed. Wulff (Z. Kryst., 1922, 57, 190) 
employing Laue’s method of analysis, calculated values of the 
parameters differing considerably from those found by the previous 
observers. The present paper contains the mathematical analysis 
of a method whereby the crystallographic parameters of a crystal 
of sodium chlorate are determined from a consideration of the 
distribution of intensities in the X-radiation diffracted in various 
directions by the crystal, as evidenced by the intensities of the 
photographic point images contained in the appropriate Laue X-ray 
diagram. In the case of a crystal of sodium chlorate, such a dia- 
gram contains 51 points in each quadrant. Employing the method 
of combination suggested by Schiebold, sixteen only of these points 
are required in the analysis. The following assumptions amongst 
others are made in the analysis : that the structure is close-packed ; 
the oxygen atoms in the crystal structure lie each in contact with 
the appropriate chlorine atom and the two nearest sodium atoms 
and each lies in the plane defined by these three atoms; each 
chlorine atom is at an equal distance from each of the corresponding 
two sodium atoms referred to. With these assumptions, it is shown 
that the values of the parameters a, b, p, q, and r referring, respect- 
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ively, to the co-ordinates of a sodium atom, a chlorine atom, and 
the three oxygen atoms in a molecule of sodium chlorate, which 
enable the positions of all atoms within the structure to be cal- 
culated are a, 0°071; b, 0°429; p, 0°301; gq, 0°473; 1r, 0°590. The 
values are in close agreement with those deduced from the work of 
Dickinson and Goodhue referred to. é. 8. . F. 


The Properties of Ammonium Nitrate. VI. The Re- 
ciprocal Salt Pair Ammonium Nitrate and Potassium Sul- 


phate. Epcar Pxitie Perman and WILLIAM JoHn HoOwELIS 
(T., 1923, 123, 2128—2134). 


The Diffusion of Oxygen through Silver. Lzo Sprncer 
(T., 1923, 123, 2124—2128). 


The Crystalline Structures of Silver Iodide. R. B. Wirsry 
(Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 487—496)—Employing the powder- 
method of X-ray crystal analysis, the author has determined as 
follows the lattice structure, length of side of the elementary struc- 
ture, and distance apart of the nearest atomic centres in the cases 
of the respective silver halides and metallic silver :—silver chloride: 
simple cubic of the sodium chloride type, 5540, 2770 A.; silver 
bromide : simple cubic of the sodium chloride type, 5°768, 2-884 A.; 
silver iodide: diamond cubic of the zinc sulphide type, 6°493, 
2:812 A.; and hexagonal of the zinc oxide type, 4°593, 2°813 A.; 
metallic silver: face-centred cubic, 4°078, 2°884 A. Most of the 
samples of silver iodide examined showed predominance of the 
hexagonal structure. In some cases the cubic structure alone was 
evident, whilst all samples exhibited this to some extent. The 
axial ratio of the hexagonal structure in the case of silver was 
found to be 1°633-0:008. J. 8. G. T. 


The Preparation of Barium Alloys. V. M. GoLpscumipt 
(Norg. Geol. Undersékelse, Statens Raastofkomite Publication, 1922, 
No. 7).—Alloys of barium with lead have been prepared by the 
electrolysis of fused barium chloride (8 parts), potassium chloride 
(5 parts), and sodium chloride (3 parts) in a cell with a carbon 
anode and molten lead as the cathode. The preparation of an 
alloy containing 10% of barium requires a temperature of 600— 
650°, using 4—6 volts, with electrodes 1—1‘5 cm. apart, and a 
current density not exceeding 3 amperes/cm.? at the anode and 
1 ampere/cm.”? at the cathode. Alloys have been prepared con- 
taining 18°% of barium and less than 1% of sodium; alloys with 
zinc and tin, of low barium content, have also been obtained. 
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Reduction of some Rarer Metal Chlorides by Sodium. 
M. A. Hunter and A. Jones (Amer. Electrochem. Soc. [advance 
copy], 1923, 35—41)—The anhydrous chlorides of glucinum, chrom- 
ium, uranium, vanadium, and zirconium when heated with sodium in 
a closed steel bomb are reduced to the metal, which is generally 
comparatively pure and in the form of small pellets. In the case 
of glucinum the beads contained 99°6% of metal, d 1:793, m. p. 
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in hydrogen 1370°. The metal could not be completely burnt in 
air; it is readily soluble in hydrochloric acid, but is not attacked 
by cold concentrated nitric acid. With chromium, the product 
was 99°86% pure, d 6:°29—6°40; it is unattacked by cold hydro- 
chloric ér sulphuric acid, but is readily attacked by either acid 
when heated. It is unattacked by nitric acid. In the case of 
uranium, powdered metal of 99% purity was obtained which 
oxidised slowly in the air. Similarly, vanadium was obtained as 
a powder of d 597. Zirconium gave a yield of 76% of powdered 
metal of 93°2% purity, d 5°29. J.F.S. 


A Double Salt of Magnesium Chloride and Carbonate. 
TSUNEKICHI NisHImMURA (Rikwagaku Kenkyujo Ihé, 1923, 2, 68— 
65).—The double salt, MgCl,,MgCO,,6H,O, was prepared by passing 
carbon dioxide into a mixture obtained by adding calculated 
amounts of magnesium chloride and carbonate to 27°5% or more 
concentrated solution of magnesium chloride. The double salt is 
decomposed at once by water, but is stable towards absolute 
alcohol. The salt purified with absolute alcohol and dried at 40° 
has d!¢ 1-679. Part of the water of crystallisation is lost at 50— 
60°; at 100° the salt has the composition MgCl,,3MgCO,,7H,O. A 
similar double salt is not formed with calcium chloride and 
carbonate. K. K. 


Separation of Common Lead into Fractions of Different 
Density. R.H. Arxinson (Nature, 1923, 112, 282).—Fractional 
crystallisation of lead, followed by purification, yielded samples 
having d 11°345-+-0°005 and 11°313+-0°005, respectively. It was 
observed that lead which has solidified slowly is not homogeneous 
as regards density, the portions which solidify first being the denser. 

A. A. E. 


Comparison between Dilatation and Thermal Curves. 
L. Losana (Gazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 393—395)—The author has 
applied the dilatometer described by Montemartini and Losana 
(this vol., ii, 373) to the study of the changes occurring during the 
cooling of pure tin and of tin-lead, tin—lead—cadmium—bismuth, 
and lead—bismuth alloys and finds that, for temperatures up to 
400°, the singular points are indicated as clearly as by the ordinary 
cooling or heating curves. For higher temperatures, a suitable 
liquid with the necessary continuity in thermal dilatation is lacking. 

ee 


Complex Formation in Lead Nitrate Solutions. I. The 
Ternary Systems Lead Nitrate-Sodium Nitrate-Water, and 
Lead Nitrate-Potassium Nitrate-Water. SamvurEL GLASSTONE 
and HaroLp Nicnoias SAUNDERS (T., 1923, 123, 2134—2140). 


Rare Earth Elements in Triple Nitrites. V. Currica and 
and F. Gao (Gazzetia, 1923, 53, i, 374—379; cf. this vol., ii, 497). 
—Cobalt, nickel, and copper form triple nitrites in which the other 
metals are an alkali metal and a metal of the cerium or yttrium 
group. In the cerium compounds now described, the cerous 
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nitrite exhibits the normal composition, Ce(NO,),, which is not 
that of the isolated salt itself. Since, also, the normal nitrites of 
cobalt, nickel, and copper are not known, the following triple 
nitrites must be considered as true complex compounds. 
2Co(NO,).,Ce(NO,),,5KNO, forms a green powder and is de. 
composed by water, yielding cerous nitrite and potassium cobalt. 
osonitrite. 2Co(NO,).,Ce(NQ,)s,5RbNO,, which is also green and 
2Co(NO,).,Ce(NO,),,5TINO,, which is deep brown, behave similarly 
towards water. ‘These compounds, which are slowly attacked by 
cold, dilute acids, yielding R,Co(NO,),, may be represented by the 
general formula, | Con Os)¢ | erty 
le 21 1)5 ; 

As has been found in other cases, the following compounds, con- 
taining nickel or copper in place of cobalt, exhibit no general 
formula. 3Ce(NO,)3,5Ni(NO,).,13KNO, forms a flesh-red powder; 
2Ce(NO,)3,6Ni(NO,).,7TINO, (cf. this vol., ii, 77) has a pale chest- 
nut colour; 3Ce(NO,).,4Cu(NO,).,15NH,NO, forms a black, crystal- 
line precipitate, readily soluble in water to a green solution, remains 
unaltered for some time in a desiccator, but decomposes in the air 
with evolution of nitrous fumes; Ce(NO,)3,4Cu(NO,).,12KNO, is 
similar in appearance to, but more stable in the air than, the pre- 
ceding .compound; Ce(NO,),,3Cu(NO,).,5TINO, is the most stable 
of these copper complexes. So ae 


Some Properties of Electrolytic Manganese. ALAn Newton 
CAMPBELL (T., 1923, 123, 2323—2327). 


The Reaction between Ferrous Phosphate and Sulphur 
Dioxide in Phosphoric Acid Solution; the Nature of the 
Decomposition Products. Sypnry Raymonp CarTER and 
JOHN ALFRED VALENTINE BUTLER (T., 1923, 123, 2380—2384). 


The System Ferric Oxide-Phosphoric Acid-Water. A 
New Phosphate. Sypney Raymonp CarTER and Norman 
Hott HartsHorne (T., 1923, 123, 2223—2233). 


Electrolytic Reduction of Molybdic Acid Solutions. F. 
ForrstER and E. Fricke (Z. angew. Chem., 1923, 36, 458—460).— 
The electrolytic reduction of molybdic acid solutions to the quinque- 
valent stage and the preparations of compounds of the type 
(MoOCI1;)M,, where M is an alkali metal or ammonia, is described. 
Amalgamated lead anodes were replaced by platinised platinum wire 
netting, as the lead was found to go into solution. The solution 
can also be reduced to the tervalent stage by suitable choice of acid 
concentration and current density. The properties of complex 
salts of the type [MoCl,,H,OJM, and [MoCl,|M, are described. 
The salt [MoBr;,H,O](NH,), was also prepared. Attempts to 
prepare the alums and complex oxalates of molybdenum, rubidium, 
and cesium were unsuccessful. Only the tervalent elements of 
lower atomic weight (Ti, V, Cr, Mn, Fe, Co) in this horizontal row of 
the periodic system appear to form easily crystallisable complex 
salts with bivalent anions, whereas the elements of higher atomic 
weight also give well crystallised complex salts with univalent 
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anions. The existence of the red salts, (MoCl,)M, and [MoCl,,H,O]JM, 
indicates that in the reddish-brown solutions of tervalent 
molybdenum an equilibrium exists between the tervalent kations 
and the complex ions, (MoCl;,H,O)” and [Mo(H,0),]"*’, respectively. 
Considerations of static potential lead to similar conclusions. No 
confirmation was obtained of Chilesotti’s hypothesis of an incipient 
reduction of tervalent to bivalent molybdenum taking place (A., 1906, 
ii, 263, 365). The presence of the ions MoCl,’”, (MoCl;,H,O)”, 
and [Mo,(H,O),]"* is held to account for the increased reducing 
power of the green tervalent molybdenum solution. The fact 
that solutions of molybdic acid in dilute hydrochloric acid can only 
be reduced to the quinquevalent stage, whilst solutions in more 
concentrated hydrochloric acid can be reduced electrolytically to 
the tervalent stage, is explained by assuming that the next stage to 
quinquevalent molybdenum is Mo**’-ions, which in the presence of a 
high concentration of Cl’-ions immediately form complex ions and 
the static potential of the solution is reduced below that necessary 
for the generation of hydrogen from platinised platinum electrodes. 
If the concentration of chloride-ions is low, however, comparatively 
few complex ions are formed, and the static potential of the solution 
remains higher than that necessary for the evolution of hydrogen. 
If polished platinum electrodes are used, however, owing to the 
much higher potential necessary for the evolution of hydrogen, the 
tervalent stage can be reached even in dilute hydrochloric acid 
solution. The electrolytic reduction of molybdenum shows changes 
of potential parallel with those occurring in vanadium and titanium 
solutions under similar conditions. ‘ =o 


Normal Thorium Molybdate, Th(MoO,),. FrErRuccio ZAm- 
BONINI (Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 1923, [v], 32, i, 518—524; cf. A., 
1916, ii, 249)—T'horium molybdate, Th(MoO,),, obtained by fusing 
partly dehydrated thorium chloride with excess of anhydrous 
sodium molybdate, forms tetragonal crystals, a:c = 1 : 073565, 
d’® 4-92, which exhibit mutual miscibility in the solid state with 
cerous molybdate. The properties of the thorium salt are compared 
with those of other molybdates. The fact that thorium and 
cerium may replace one another isomorphically in such simple 
compounds as their normal molybdates supports the view that the 
element observed by Dauvillier in the mixture of rare earths 
containing Urbain’s original celtium is identical with that 
encountered some months subsequently by Coster and Hevesy in 
certain zirconiferous minerals. a. oo & 


Bismuth Tetroxide Prepared from Sodium Bismuthate. 
C. E. CorFIELD and Extsrze Woopwarp (Pharm. J., 1923, 111, 
80—82).—Attempts to prepare bismuthic acid and bismuth pent- 
oxide by decomposing sodium bismuthate with nitric acid, under the 
most favourable conditions, were unsuccessful. If formed at 
all, these compounds appeared to be unstable and decomposed 
immediately into the tetroxide with loss of oxygen. The authors 
have obtained a hydrated tetroxide containing between 1H,O and 
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2H,0, but this could not be reduced to 1H,O without simultaneous 
loss of oxygen. W. P.S. 


Celtium or Hafnium ? (Chemistry and Industry, 1923, 42, 
784—788).—A review of the facts concerned in the controversy 
regarding priority of nomenclature of the element of atomic 
number 72. On the evidence so far published, it is held that 
Urbain’s claim to priority of discovery and to the name “ celtium” 
should be admitted. A. A. E. 


Hafnium or Celtium ? Bouustav Brauner (Chemistry and 
Industry, 1923, 42, 884—885).—Polemical in support of Urbain’s 
celtium. Attention is directed to the significance of the spectro- 
graphic observations of Exner and Hatschek in 1911. A.A. E. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Chemical Relations between Humic Substances and Coal. 
MavRIcE PrIeTTRE (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 486—488; cf. <bid., 
139).—Extraction of Brazilian, American, or Elsecar coals with 
boiling pyridine, and subsequent evaporation of the solvent, gives 
a residue which on extraction with alcohol-ether mixtures affords 
an insoluble, humus-like substance (nitrogen content 2-25—2-50%), 
and a soluble, brown resin. The latter may be separated, by 
extraction with alkalis, into acidic and tarry substances. 

Cardiff coal gives no appreciable pyridine extract, and is therefore 
to be regared as a completely mature coal. On treatment with 
nitric acid (d 1-40), it affords a highly combustible nitrated product, 
which, after reduction in presence of alkali, gives a black substance 
(nitrogen content about 4:45°%) possessing most of the properties 
of humus. This suggests a common origin for humus, peat, and 


coal. E. E. T. 


Japanese Minerals containing Rarer Elements. V. Ana- 
lysis of Beryl from Ishikawa, Ishikawa Province. Taku 
Uyvemoura (J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1923, 44, 296—302).—The analysis 
of beryl produced in Ishikawa, Ishikawa Province, opaque, slightly 
green crystals, d 2-8, gave the following results : 


Alkali (as Loss by 
SiO,. GlO. Fe,0;. Al,O;. CaO. MgO. Na,O). heating. Total. 


49-60 19-31 0-11 24:09 0-79 0-14 3°65 2-81 100-50 


By spectrum analysis silicon, glucinum, iron, aluminium, calcium, 
magnesium, scandium, and sodium, but not chromium were detected. 
The formula 4G10,Al,0,,4Si0, and a constitutional formula are 
proposed ; in the latter, one molecule of silicic acid is expressed as 
ortho-acid. In the present case, Copaux’s method (A., 1919, ii, 
192) was useless for the estimation of glucinum. K. K. 
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Clays. I. The Acidic Reaction of Japanese Acid Clays. 
TsurvII OKAZAWA (Rikwagaku Kenkyujo Ihé, 1923, 2, 189—221).— 
When treated with a neutral salt solution, Japanese acid clay gives | 
an acidic reaction to the solution, a phenomenon which K. Kobayashi 
(‘‘ Japanese Acid Clay,” Tokyo, 1922; J. Chem. Ind. Japan, 1923, 
26, 289) has attributed to its large adsorptive action, but the author 
has put forward a different explanation. Clays may be classified 
into three kinds according to their reactivity with salt solutions and 
acids. ‘The first group gives no dissolved part by treatment with salt 
solutions and only a slight amount with strong acids; the second 
yields none by the salt solution, but a large quantity by the acid ; 
and the third, which includes Japanese acid clay, gives a large 
amount by both the solutions. When treated with salt solutions, 
clay particles absorb positive radicles, aluminium being dissolved 
as the corresponding salt, eg., R:AlCOH + MgCl, = RMg + 
AIC],,OH, and AICI,-OH + 2H,O0 = Al(OH), + 2HCl. This re- 
action is therefore attributed partly to adsorption, but mainly to 
double decomposition, and the acidity is governed by the salt used, 
adsorptive and reactive affinities of the clay, stability of the reaction 
product, reaction velocity, etc. 

The acidity is therefore not definitely determined by titrating 
with alkali solution, and reaction will be as follows (when a chloride 
is used as a _ salt): AICl,,OH + 2H,O = Al(OH), + 2HCI; 
or AIC], + 3H,O =— 3HCl + Al(OH),; AICIl,,OH + 2NaOH = 
Al(OH), + 2NaCl; or AICI]; + 3NaOH — Al(OH), + 3NaCl. Alu- 
minium hydroxide thus produced will further react with alkali. 

When the clay is burned, the so-called acidity is decreased and 
almost completely removed in one hour at 700—800°. By the 
action of heat the state of molecular aggregation will be changed and 
the aluminium oxide in the clay will not be dissolved by salt solutions. 
But a reverse relation exists between the temperature of burning 
and the quantity of aluminium oxide dissolved by acids; the 
quantity dissolved attains a maximum value at about 700—800°, 
and decreases rapidly above 900°. KR. KR. 


Oxydase Reaction of Japanese Acid Clay, Fuller’s Earth, 
and Florida Earth. Kyuner Kopayasni and Ken-icut YAMA- 
mMoTO (J. Chem. Ind. Japan, 1923, 26, 289—296).—Japanese acid 
clays, fuller’s earth, and Florida earth, but not kaolin, kieselguhr, 
or volcanic ash, give the oxydase reaction with an alcoholic solution 
of guaiacum, and with other substances. It is supposed that the 
so-called Helmholtz double layer is formed around the surface of the 
clay when suspended in water and that it absorbs hydroxyl-ions, 
hydrogen-ions being liberated near the surface. The hydroxyl-ions 
thus absorbed combine directly, liberating one atom of oxygen and 
forming water. This active atom of oxygen may act on oxidisable 
reagents and give the oxydase reaction. K. K. 
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Analytical Chemistry. 


A New Colorimeter having Perfectly Symmetrical Light 
Distribution. K. Bijrxur (Z. angew. Chem., 1923, 36, 427— 
429).—Two parallel beams of light pass upwards through equal and 
variable thicknesses of, respectively, pure solvent and the coloured 
solution under examination, and then through 10 mm. of standard 
colour solution and pure solvent, respectively. They are brought 
together by means of an Albrecht-Hiifner hexagonal lens and appear 
in the eyepiece of the instrument as two semicircular fields 
separated by a narrow boundary line. [Cf. J.S.C.I., 1923, Oct.] 

W. T. K. B. 


[Use of] the Gooch Crucible. ArcuipaLp CraiG (Chem. 
Age [N.Y.], 1923, 31, 31—32).—The importance of rapidly filtering 
asbestos is emphasised. A modified form of bell-jar for filtering 
directly into a beaker is described. To enable a pencil to be used for 
marking crucibles, the surface of the porcelain is roughened by 
application of a paste of barium sulphate and hydrofluoric acid. 
For calculating results of gravimetric analyses, an empirical factor, 
dependent on the conditions of the estimation, should be used 
instead of the theoretical factor. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


A New Explosion Pipette. K. Tippy (Gas World, 1923, 79, 
187).—A modification of the Hempel explosion pipette employed 
in gas analysis, which eliminates leakage of gas under the pressure 
developed by the explosion, and is more robust than the customary 
form, is described. In this, the U-shaped exit tube connected by a 
rubber joint with the capillary of the measuring vessel is replaced 
by a straight capillary tube and stop-cock. The device can be 
readily incorporated in a gas analysis apparatus of the a type. 

J.8.G. T. 


Carbinols as Indicators. L. Karczae and R. Boné (Biochem. 
Z., 1923, 139, 342—344)—The colourless carbinols of certain 
triphenylmethane dyes (e.g., red-violet, fuchsin-S, water-blue) 
may be utilised as indicators, since on the addition of acid they 
are immediately converted into the coloured ammonium bases. The 
carbinols were obtained by decolorising solutions of the dyestuftis 
with stick charcoal, and by using these with buffer solutions according 
to Sérensen’s method it was found that water-blue has a range from 
Pu 5°0 to 6-2, the colour development being instantaneous at the 
higher hydrogen-ion concentration and requiring from ten to fifteen 
minutes at the lower value. Fuchsin-S showed a similar but more 
rapid change over a range from py 5'2 to 6°6. J.P. 


The Colorimetric Estimation of Hydrogen-ion Con- 
centration by the Method of Michaelis, with One Colour 
Indicators, using Inorganic Comparison Solutions. I. M. 
Kotruorr (Pharm. Weekblad, 1923, 60, 949—966).—In view of the 
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application of the method of Michaelis and his co-workers (A., 1921, 
ii, 56; Biochem. Z., 1921, 109, 307) to the examination of urine, 
drinking-water, and other biologically important liquids, a critical 
examination has been made of his results. The low buffer capacity 
of his solutions renders the accuracy of his figures questionable, and 
the necessity of preparing for each series of determinations a great 
number of comparison solutions of the indicators makes his method 
cumbrous, The constants of the indicators have now been re- 
determined, using the buffer mixture solutions of Clark, which have 
also been checked potentiometrically. 

The indicators 2 : 4-, 2 : 5-, and 2 : 6-dinitrophenol, m- and p-nitro- 
phenol, and salicyl-yellow have thus been examined, and the 
constants with their temperature coefficients now determined show 
good agreement with those given by Michaelis, except in the case 
of p-nitrophenol, for which p, = 7°04, a value considerably below 
the figures given in the literature. 

In place of the alkaline solutions of the indicators themselves, 
solutions of potassium chromate (for 2 : 4-dinitrophenol and p-nitro- 
phenol) and dichromate (2: 5-dinitrophenol, m-nitrophenol, and 
salicyl yellow) and mixtures of the two (2: 6-dinitrophenol) may 
be more conveniently employed as comparison solutions, and details 
are given of the concentrations and quantities corresponding with 
the colour of definite indicator solutions. SL ih. 


Estimation of Total Sulphur in Biological Material. MABEL 
StockHoLM and Frep C. Kocu (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 
1953—1959).—The dry fusion method for the estimation of sulphur 
in organic material tends to give low and irregular results when 
properly corrected for blanks; this is due to loss of reduced 
sulphur by volatilisation during the heating of the dry mixture, 
the loss being greater the more rapidly the temperature is increased 
(cf. Barlow, A., 1904, ii, 82). Itis found that the following procedure 
gives the calculated value for cystine, and uniform results, usually 
higher than by the fusion method, with different biological materials 
containing organically combined sulphur. 0°5—2 G. of material 
and 10 c.c. of 25% sodium hydroxide solution are slowly evaporated 
on the steam-bath until almost dry; 5 c.c. of 30% hydrogen 
peroxide solution are then very gradually added, the heating being 
meanwhile continued. The partly oxidised material is now acidified 
by means of nitric acid, and concentrated more rapidly until 
crystallisation commences. The boiling solution is oxidised by 
the gradual addition of 10 c.c. of fuming nitric acid and 40—50 drops 
of bromine. In the analysis of lipin materials, e.g., nerve-tissue or 
egg-yolk, the treatment with nitric acid and bromine is prolonged 
during twenty-four hours. The solution is evaporated almost 
to dryness, water is added, and the evaporation repeated, to remove 
most of the nitric acid. The aqueous solution, filtered if necessary, 
is neutralised by means of sodium hydroxide, diluted to about 600 
c.c., and acidified by means of 10 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. The sulphate is estimated in the usual way, after the 
addition of 10 c.c. of 0:1N-sulphuric acid. This addition of a 
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standard quantity of sulphuric acid in estimations of sulphate, 
including blanks, is recommended, because in this way the complete 
precipitation of small traces of sulphate is promoted. W.S.N. 


Detection of Nitrites by Rodillon’s Test. Hans HeEtize 
(Chem. Zitg., 1923, 47, 701).—Leffmann’s failure to obtain consistent 
results in Rodillon’s test for nitrites in water (this vol., ii, 37) was 
due to his use of hot sulphuric acid for dissolving the resorcinol 
(Amer. J. Pharm., 1923, 95, 110). If the cold acid is used and the 
reagent freshly prepared for each test trustworthy results are 
always obtained; on keeping, the solution slowly deposits crystals 
and is then useless. The following modification of the original 
method is recommended : 0°4 g. of resorcinol is shaken with 5 c.c. 
of cold, concentrated sulphuric acid and 1 c.c. of this solution is 
carefully poured below the surface of 5 c.c. of the water to be tested. 
At the interface between the liquids a green, violet, or blue colour 
appears, according to the concentration of the nitrite. The reagent 
crystallises after eight hours; for further use, a few drops of water 
are added and the whole is warmed until the crystals dissolve, and 
then cooled. A.R. P. 


Estimation of Phosphorus in Light Aluminium Alloys. 
L. Losana and C. E. Rossi (Annali Chim. Appl., 1923, 13, 200—204). 
—The estimation of sulphur or phosphorus in aluminium alloys 
containing 1% of either copper or tin should be effected by the 
oxidation method and not by treating the metal with hydrochloric 
acid and estimating the hydrogen sulphide or phosphide liberated; 
zinc, however, does not interfere with the latter method. T.H. P. 


The Micro-estimation of Phosphoric Acid. Ricnarp Kuun 
(Z. physiol. Chem., 1923, 129, 64—79).—The micro-estimation of 
phosphoric acid is best carried out gravimetrically by weighing the 
precipitate obtained on precipitation with ammonium molybdate. 
The alkalimetric titration is not satisfactory except with very small 
quantities of material. Separation of arsenic from phosphorus is 
best carried out by distillation of the arsenic in a stream of hydrogen 
chloride. The phosphorus is then estimated either gravimetrically 
or, if there is less than 0°04 mg., nephelometrically (cf. Kleinmann, 
Biochem. Z., 1919, 99, 115, 150). W. O. K. 


Chemistry of the Reinsch Test for Arsenic and Anti- 
mony and its Extension to Bismuth. B. 8. Evans (Analyst, 
1923, 48, 357—367)—The tests were carried out by com- 
paring the colour of the film deposited on a cleaned and 
polished surface of electrolytic copper suspended in the solution 
to be tested by means of a glass stirrup, with a standard copper- 
arsenic or copper—antimony alloy similarly suspended in the same 
beaker, but enclosed in a smaller interior beaker containing distilled 
water. The time taken for the electrolytic copper surface to assume 
the same appearance as the standard alloy under different conditions 
as regards concentrations of sodium chloride, sulphuric acid, arsenic, 
antimony, or bismuth, and cupric-ions was noted. For arsenic 
tests, a 70 : 50 copper-arsenic alloy polished and etched with nitric 
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acid (71:2) was used, and a 50:50 copper-antimony alloy, 
similarly treated, was used for the antimony tests. For the bismuth 
tests, a 90: 10 copper—arsenic alloy, polished but not etched, was 
employed. The results of varying the factors mentioned above 
one at a time are given in a series of tables. Increase of sodium 
chloride concentration increases the rate of formation of the standard 
film markedly in the case of arsenic and antimony, less so in the 
‘ase of bismuth. Increase of sulphuric acid concentration also 
increases the rate of formation of the film, but in all three tests 
there is a certain concentration of acid above which further additions 
are without influence on the rate of reaction. ‘These concentrations 
are for arsenic, antimony, and bismuth, respectively, 5°47%, 
274%, and 2°28%. The presence of cupric-ions in the solution 
retards the formation of the film to such an extent that any con- 
siderable concentration may be said to inhibit it, but cuprous-ions 
which are formed during the reaction itself have no such action. 
The film formed in the test for arsenic was analysed, and consisted 
chiefly of the compound Cu,;As,, with the addition of a little 
elementary arsenic deposited electrolytically. In the case of the 
bismuth reaction, only a trace of copper was found in the film. The 
separation of the antimony film presented great difficulty. The 
initial purple film probably consists of the compound Cu,Sb, but 
the composition of the subsequently formed white film could not 
be determined. H.C. R. 


Estimation of Boric Acid by the Hénig-Spitz Method. 
Hans Ratu (Naturprodukte, 1923, 134—139).—A detailed account 
of the method of titrating boric acid with sodium hydroxide in 
presence of glycerol. E. H. R. 


Estimation of the Content of Active Carbon Dioxide in 
Drinking Waters. P. LeHmann and A. Reuss (Z. Unters. 
Nahr. Genussm., 1923, 45, 227—236).—A consideration of the 
work of Schleesing (Compt. rend., 1872, 74, 1552; 75, 70) and 
the application of the law of mass action leads to the deduction 
of the following formula for calculating the combined carbon 
dioxide (c) in a sample of drinking water from the total carbon 
dioxide (¢) determined in mg. per litre: =27,V t++/#2+5823 
~_ / 124-5823]. If. however, t exceeds 200, a correction is neces- 
sary on account of the carbonate not being completely dissociated 
at higher concentrations. This correction factor is deduced to 
be 2772-9/(2886—c). A table is given of the sums of combined 
and active carbon dioxide concentrations corresponding with 
experimentally determined total carbon dioxide concentrations, 
calculated by means of the above formula, the correction factor 
being applied where necessary. Details are given of methods of 
estimating the combined and free carbon dioxide by titrations 
with hydrochloric acid, using methyl-orange as indicator, and 
with sodium carbonate, using phenolphthalein as indicator, re- 
spectively. The active carbon dioxide in water containing calcium 
sulphate must be estimated directly by experiments on powdered 
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marble according to von Heyer’s method (Gesundheitsingenieur, 
1912, 35, 675; see also Kolthoff, A., 1921, ii, 59). H. C. R. 


The Estimation of Alkalis in Rocks by the Indirect Method. 
FREDERICK WALKER (T., 1923, 123, 2336—2341). 


Estimation of Potassium by the Perchlorate and Cobalti- 
nitrite Methods, and the Removal of Sulphates. R. Lzrrox 
Morris (Analyst, 1923, 48, 250—260; cf. A., 1920, ii, 707). 
The perchlorate method is trustworthy for the estimation of 
potassium in the presence of phosphates, but sulphates and 
ammonium salts must be removed previously. It is recommended 
that the sulphate should be precipitated as barium sulphate from 
a strongly hydrochloric acid solution and that the barium sulphate 
precipitate should be ignited and extracted with hot hydrochloric 
acid, the acid extract being added to the main solution. The 
potassium perchlorate precipitate should be washed first with 
alcohol containing 0-2°%% of perchloric acid and then with this 
alcohol—perchloric acid mixture saturated previously with potassium 
perchlorate. Drushel’s modification of the cobaltinitrite method 
(A., 1908, ii, 66) also yields trustworthy results provided that, in 
the oxidation of the precipitate, a considerable excess of perman- 
ganate solution is used and the mixture heated for ten minutes 
before the sulphuric acid is added; the heating should be continued 
for a further ten minutes before the oxalic acid is added. 


W. F. B. 


New Method of Analysing Sodium Hyposulphite. S. H. 
Wrxss (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 356—357r).—Sodium hypo- 
sulphite is estimated by determination of the amount of iodine 
liberated from excess of an iodate—iodide mixture according to 
the equation 3Na,8,0,+4KIO,+2KI=3I,-+3Na,SO,+3K,SO,. 
The iodine liberated is not titrated directly with thiosulphate, but 
excess of the latter is used and the quantity unused is determined 
by back titration with standard iodine. The method is not applic- 
able to samples of hyposulphite containing soda-ash or decom- 
position products. H. H. 


Estimation of Calcium in Plasma. A. Hirtu (Compt. rend. 
Soc. Biol., 1923, 88, 458—460; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, ii, 1099). 
—The ash from 5 c.c. of plasma is dissolved in 2 c.c. of 7% hydro- 
chloric acid. Four drops of 4% ferric chloride solution and one 
drop of bromine water are added, and the liquid is heated to boiling. 
After cooling and diluting to 15 c.c., ammonia is added until the 
liquid is alkaline to phenolphthalein. A slight excess of acetic 
acid is added and the ferric phosphate and basic ferric acetate 
are removed by filtration; the precipitate is washed with water 
containing ammonium acetate and acetic acid. The neutralised 
filtrate is concentrated to about 4 c.c. and the calcium precipitated 
as calcium oxalate. G. W. R. 


Estimation of Magnesium in Plasma. A. Hirtu (Compt. 
rend. Soc. Biol., 1923, 88, 460—461; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, 
ii, 1099).—The filtrate from the estimation of calcium (see pre- 
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eeding abstract) is evaporated to dryness and heated to remove 
ammonium compounds. The residue is dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid. After addition of ammonia solution, the magnesium is 
precipitated by addition of ammonium phosphate solution. The 
recipitate after washing is dissolved in nitric acid containing 
sulphuric acid. Ammonium molybdate is added to precipitate 
the phosphate (Lorenz-Pregl). The precipitate of ammonium 
phosphomolybdate is then dissolved in ammonia solution and 
precipitated with 2 c.c. of 10% barium chloride solution (Posternak). 
This precipitate after collection is incinerated and weighed. The 
factor used for conversion to magnesium is 0-00579. G. W. R. 


A New Reaction for Zinc. G. Spacu (Bul. Soc. S$tiinfe Cluj, 
1922, 1, 348—351; from Chem. Zenir., 1923, ii, 1052).—The 
reaction proposed depends on the insolubility of the compound 
[Zn(C;H;N).|(CNS). It takes place preferably in neutral solution 
or with a slight excess of pyridine. With great excess of pyridine 
the precipitate redissolves. One part of zinc in 200,000 parts of 
water may be detected. G. W. R. 


Estimation of Cobalt in Special Steels. GiuLio FERRERI 
(Giorn. Chim. Ind. Appl., 1923, 5, 339—340).—The tungsten and 
silicon are removed from the solution as oxides and the cobalt 
separated as potassium cobaltinitrite and estimated electrolytically. 
[(Cé. J.S.CL., 1923, Oct.] Tr. 8. 


Estimation of Chromium in Presence of Organic Matter. 
G. GrassER (Z. Leder-u. Gerb.-Chem., 1922—1923, 2, 185—188).— 
The treatment of chromium residues with sulphuric acid and 
potassium permanganate to destroy organic matter prior to the 
iodometric estimation of the chromium gives concordant results, 
but not with iron alum solution. The Fresenius-Babo method 
of oxidising with sulphuric acid and potassium chlorate gives good 
results with iron alum and iodometrically. Potassium chlorate 
and hydrochloric acid, also chloric acid, have been used to oxidise 
the organic matter, in some cases completing the oxidation with 
ammonium persulphate. The quickest and best method of oxid- 
ation consists in heating a mixture of 10 parts of the chromium 
residue, 3 parts of potassium nitrate, and 1 part of calcined sodium 
carbonate to dryness and then fusing to oxidise the chromium to 
ehromate. The fused mass is extracted with hot water, acidified, 
and the chromium estimated iodometrically or with iron alum. 


D. W. 


Uses of Amalgams in Volumetric Analysis. VIII. Estim- 
ation of Chromium and of Iron in the Presence of Chromium. 
Naotsuna Kano (J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1923, 44, 37—46).— 
Chromium was estimated volumetrically after reduction with 
ferrous or titanous sulphate, which was prepared by reducing with 
zincamalgam. A definite quantity of titanic sulphate was reduced to 
the titanous salt with zinc amalgam, potassium chromate was added 
until the colour of chromium-ion appeared, and the remaining ter- 
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valent titanium was titrated with about 0-1N-iron alum solution, 
using ammonium thiocyanate as indicator. Towards the end, the 
solution should be warmed at 50°. 0-1N-Potassium permanganate 
may be used instead of iron alum solution. <A definite quantity of iron 
alum may be used instead of titanic sulphate and the remaining 
bivalent iron titrated with 0-1N-potassium permanganate solution, 
When the quantity of chromium is large, e.g., 0-03 g. of the oxide 
in 100 c.c., the first method is the most accurate. When less 
chromium is present, a definite quantity of titanic sulphate can 
be reduced to titanous salt, a mixture of potassium chromate and 
iron alum in different proportions added, and the chromium 
titrated with potassium permanganate. Chromium may also be 
estimated by the same method, using iron alum instead of titanic 
sulphate. Iron in presence of chromium is estimated as follows. 
A mixture of iron and chromium salts is reduced with zinc amalgam 
in the presence of carbon dioxide. When reduction is complete, 
the carbon dioxide is replaced by air and the liquid shaken for a 
few minutes; chromium is completely changed into the tervalent 
form, and the bivalent iron is titrated with 0-1N-potassium per- 
manganate solution; the quantity of chromium should be limited 
to 0-03 g. of the oxide in 100 c.c. of solution. K. K. 


Uses of Amalgams in Volumetric Analyses. IX. Estim- 
ation of Titanium and of Iron in the Presence of Titanium. 
Naotsuna Kano (J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1923, 44, 47—53; cf. 
ibid., 1922, 43, 544, 547, 554, 555)—Titanium and iron are 
estimated volumetrically without separation. A mixture of iron 
alum and titanium sulphate is reduced with zinc amalgam and 
titrated with 0-1N-potassium permanganate, by which the sum 
(s) of the titanium and iron is determined. Next a definite volume 
(a c.c.) of the mixture of iron alum and titanium sulphate is reduced 
with zinc amalgam and titrated with the unreduced mixture (5 c.c.) 
using ammonium thiocyanate as indicator; tervalent iron in the 
latter mixture oxidises tervalent titanium in the reduced mixture. 
Then the ratio of the concentrations cy,/cy=a/b, and cy,(1-+a/b)=s. 

K. K. 


Estimation of Antimony and its Separation from Tin. 
P. WENGER and G. Paraup (Ann. Chim. Analyt., 1923, [ii], 5, 
230—232).—The methods of Henz (A., 1904, ii, 150), Wortmann 
and Metzel (A., 1905, ii, 655), Bunsen and Baubigny (A., 1897, 
ii, 351), and Classen for the estimation of antimony gave results 
varying between 99-34% and 99-79% of the theoretical. Rose’s 
method, however, gave very low results and is not considered to 
be of any value for exact estimations. Wortmann and Metzel’s 
and Classen’s methods are the most convenient and rapid. In 
separating antimony from tin, Clarke’s method (Chem. News, 
21, 124) and Tomula’s method (A., 1922, ii, 74) were found satis- 
factory, but Rose’s method is again useless. H. C. R. 


Detection of Methyl Alcohol in Ethyl Alcohol. R. Mrvuricz 
(Ann. Chim. Analyt., 1923, [ii], 5, 204—205).—Ten c.c. of the 
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95% alcohol are mixed at 18° with 10 c.c. of 22% ammonium 
sulphate solution; in the case of pure ethyl alcohol, the mixture 
separates into two clear layers within about two minutes, but if 
the alcohol under examination contains 3°, of methyl alcohol the 
lower layer is turbid and contains crystals of ammonium sulphate. 
In the presence of 10° of methyl alcohol, a voluminous precipitate 
of ammonium sulphate is formed. W. P. 8S. 


The Detection of Methyl Alcohol in Alcoholic Liquids. 
Van Rin (Pharm. Weekblad, 1923, 60, 978—984).—Samples of 
spirits suspected to contain methyl alcohol were examined by 
(1) Mannich and Fendler’s method, (2) method of Pfijl, Reif, and 
Hanner, and (3) Riche-Bardy’s method, the results being checked 
by determination of the refractive indices of the absolute alcohol 
obtained by distillation over calcium oxide. All these methods 
gave parallel results, but owing to the time required for (3), the 
first two are more suitable. 

From 500 c.c. of the original sample half was distilled, from the 
distillate half again, and so on until 15 c.c. only of distillate was 
left, each fraction and the original sample being tested by the 
three methods. In all cases positive results were obtained from 
the original sample, and sometimes from the first distillate, but 
never from the fourth and fifth distillates. Since methyl alcohol 
concentrates in the final fractions, as was confirmed by adding 
0:5% to one sample, it is evident that positive results are given 
by substances other than this alcohol (higher alcohols or ethers %), 
in testing for which, accordingly, it is necessary to fractionate 
repeatedly. The refractive index of the anhydrous alcohol affords 
a valuable check. S. 3. ae 


Critical Examination of Methods for the Estimation of 
Levulose in the Presence of Dextrose. H. Corin (Bull. Assoc. 
Chim. Sucr., 1923, 40, 397—405).—The methods investigated were 
(1) the polarimetric method; (2) oxidation of the dextrose by 
bromine, (3) oxidation of the dextrose by iodine; (4) conversion 
of the dextrose into methyl glucoside; (5) destruction of the 
levulose by heating at 100° for three hours with 7°% hydrochloric 
acid; and (6) detection of levulose by precipitating it as its calcium 
compound. All these methods yielded trustworthy results when 
applied to the pure sugars alone, but not in the case of complex 
mixtures such as plant extracts. The latter contain substances 
which interfere particularly with the polarimetric, bromine, and 
iodine methods. WwW. 2. &. 


Estimation of Starch. Franz Tempus (Naturprodukte, 1923, 
52—58).—The difficulties attending the accurate estimation of 
starch in vegetable materials can be overcome by means of a 
preliminary heating with strong ammonia solution. This treat- 
ment brings about disruption of the cell-walls, frees the starch 
granules, and facilitates the removal of sugars, dextrin, hemi- 
celluloses, and fats. A dried sample, not more than 2 g., is finely 
powdered and warmed for three hours in a stoppered glass vessel 
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a. 
at 40—45° with 50 c.c. of concentrated ammonip. It is then 
filtered through a linen filter on a Gooch crucible and washed well. 
The residue is then finely ground and the starch estimated by the 
diastase: method. E. H. R. 


Estimation of Starch. II. Estimation of Starch in 
Potatoes. Arruur R. Line and W. J. Price (J. Inst. Brewing, 
1923, 29, 732—734; cf. A., 1922, ii, 879)—A curve, similar to 
that given for barley and wheat starches, has now been obtained 
showing the dependence of the proportion of apparent maltose 
yielded by potato starch on the diastatic power of the malt used 
to effect the starch conversion. The two curves are almost 
parallel, the percentages of maltose being higher for potato starch 
than for barley and wheat starches. 

To estimate the starch in potatoes, about 8 g. of the finely sliced 
tubers are weighed exactly and pounded in a glass mortar, the 
pulp being washed into a beaker with about 100 c.c. of water and 
left for thirty minutes with occasional stirring. The supernatant 
liquid is then decanted on to a No. 41 Whatman filter and another 
100 c.c. of water are added to the pulp and decanted at the end 
of thirty minutes, the pulp and filter being well washed with 
water. The filter and its contents are boiled in the beaker con- 
taining the pulp with 100 c.c. of water for ten minutes, and the 
gelatinised starch is afterwards hydrolysed at 57° by treatment 
for an hour with 10 c.c. of the extract of a malt of known diastatic 
power. The liquid is then boiled, cooled, and made up to 200 c.c., 
an aliquot portion being then titrated with Fehling’s solution. 

T. H. P. 


Estimation of the Eugenol Content of Volatile Oils by 
Titration. P. N. van Eck (Pharm. Weekblad, 1923, 60, 937— 
940)—A weighed quantity of clove or other eugenol-containing 
oil is heated with excess of standard ammoniacal silver nitrate 
solution, the excess of silver nitrate being estimated after filtration 
by titration with standard thiocyanate solution. One part of 
eugenol is found by experiment to cause the separation of 1:75 
parts of silver. 8. I. L. 


Estimation of Simple, Soluble Cyanogen Compounds, 
Making Use of the Principle of Aération. JosrpH H. Roz 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1878—1883).—An aération process 
for estimating cyanides has been devised, in which the liberated 
hydrocyanic acid is swept by a current of air into a dilute solution 
of an alkali hydroxide and the mixture then titrated with standard 
silver nitrate solution, using a little potassium iodide solution as 
indicator. In the case of a soluble cyanide, the procedure is as 
follows : a quantity of the cyanide (0-05 g.) is dissolved in 100 c.c. 
of water and placed in a cylinder of 200 c.c. capacity fitted with a 
doubly bored stopper. Through one hole, a glass tube, which 
reaches to the bottom of the cylinder, is placed and a glass exit 
tube passes through the other hole. The exit tube is connected 
with a double bubbler apparatus containing about 100—150 c.c. 
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of 5° sodium hydroxide. A few drops of amyl alcohol are added 
to the cyanide solution to prevent foaming. The apparatus is 
connected to a water pump and a slow current of air drawn 
through, and at the same time 25 c.c. of saturated tartaric acid 
solution are added to the cyanide. Air is drawn through at the 
rate of 3 litres per minute for two to three hours. The alkaline 
solution is then treated with 10 drops of 10% potassium iodide 
and titrated with 0-01N-silver nitrate solution until a faint tur- 
bidity is produced. The method has been applied to the case of 
mercuric cyanide. In this case, a few crystals of sodium chloride 
are added to the solution of mercuric cyanide and then, in addition 
to the tartaric acid which is added as before, 10 c.c. of 5% stannous 
chloride are added and the process is carried out as described. 
The present method has many advantages over the older dis- 
tillation methods, among which may be noted the absence of loss 
due to hydrolysis of the hydrocyanic acid and its power of estim- 
ating cyanides in the presence of ferrocyanides and ferricyanides. 
The results are highly accurate. J. F. S. 


Potassium Ferrocyanide as a Reagent in the Microscopic 
Qualitative Chemical Analysis of the Common Alkaloids. 
HowarD Irvina CoLe (Philippine J. Sci., 1923, 23, 97—101).— 
Potassium ferrocyanide forms definite crystalline compounds with 
certain alkaloids (cf. Cumming, T., 1922, 121, 1287) and may be 
used for their microchemical detection. A small drop (2 to 3 mm. 
diameter) of the solution of the alkaloid in hydrochloric acid is 
placed on the microscope slide near a smaller drop of a 5% solution 
of potassium ferrocyanide and a narrow channel between the drops 
is made by means of a platinum wire; after a short time the pre- 
paration is vigorously scratched with the wire to induce crystal- 
lisation. §-Eucaine yields, under these conditions, thin elongated 
hexagonal or rhombic plates which exhibit parallel and symmetrical 
extinction under crossed nicols; brucine gives highly refractive 
prisms arranged in rosettes and exhibiting strong polarisation; 
cinchonidine gives rosettes of yellow, curving, hair-like needles, 
cinchonine, yellow, irregular, trapesium-shaped crystals which 
polarise strongly, and cocaine, irregular, six-sided plates and 
prisms which grow much thicker, polarise more strongly, and are 
more irregular in shape than those of the @-eucaine compound. 
The coniine compound crystallises in rosettes of colourless needles, 
which polarise weakly, exhibiting oblique extinction, that of heroin 
in spheroidal crusts only from concentrated solutions and that of 
hydrastine in spheroidal crusts which are polarised under crossed 
nicols. The erystals obtained from quinoline are lemon-yellow 
trhombohedra exhibiting parallel and oblique extinction, those 
from sparteine are colourless rhombs giving symmetrical extinction, 
and those of stovaine are rosettes of needles showing parallel 
extinction. Potassium ferrocyanide in hydrochloric acid solution 
affords a very sensitive test for strychnine, with which it gives 
long, slender needles or spear-shaped crystals with serrated edges 
and exhibiting oblique extinction. Veratrine yields an amorphous 
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precipitate under these conditions and, although this crystallises 
slowly, the test is unsatisfactory in this case. A. R. P. 


Evaluation of the Catalytic Power of Diastases. L. Matuiry 
(Bull. Assoc. Chim. Sucr., 1923, 40, 423—426).—The method 
proposed consists in mixing 10 c.c. of the diastase solution (veget- 
able or other extract) with 5 c.c. of hydrogen peroxide in a suitable 
apparatus and measuring the volume of oxygen liberated within 
one minute. It is suggested that the catalytic value be expressed 
as the ratio between the volume of oxygen thus found and that 
obtained when 1 g. of manganese dioxide is treated under the 
same conditions. The manganese dioxide used should pass a 
100-mesh sieve; the hydrogen peroxide (12 vol.) should be treated 
previously with sodium hydroxide so that 90% of its acidity is 
neutralised. W. P.S. 


Pancreatic Enzymes. IV. The Stalagmometric Estim- 
ation of Hydrolysis of Tributyrin by Lipase. Ricnuarp Wmu1- 
STATTER and FRIEDRICH MEMMEN (Z. physiol. Chem., 1923, 129, 
1—25).—The estimation of lipase may be carried out conveniently 
by measuring with a stalagmometer the change in a given time 
in the “drop-number” of a saturated aqueous solution of tri- 
butyrin. It is found that albumin inhibits the hydrolysis of tri- 
butyrin by lipase in acid and in alkaline media, whilst albumin 
inhibits the hydrolysis of olein in an acid and accelerates it in an 
alkaline medium. This is because the sodium oleate produced 
increases the rate of hydrolysis by lipase. The rate of hydrolysis 
of tributyrin is increased by the presence of sodium oleate or sodium 
glycocholate, but more particularly by calcium oleate. It is 
suggested that the inhibition due to albumin is caused by the 
adsorption of one component only (the lipase), whilst in the 
presence of soaps, both components are adsorbed. The measure- 
ments of the amount of lipase present, obtained by the tributyrin 
method, are not always identical with those obtained from the 
hydrolysis of olein, although they are approximately so for lipase 
from pig’s or sheep’s pancreas. A tributyrin unit is therefore 
suggested—the amount which will cause a decrease of 20 drops, 
t.e., about half the difference between the drop number of pure 
tributyrin solution and of pure water, in fifty minutes under 
specified conditions. For such estimations, the lipase is activated 
by sodium oleate, calcium chloride, and albumin, and brought to 
Py 8-6, and a temperature of 20°. 

The polypeptide, leucylglycylglycine, very markedly increases 
the rate of hydrolysis of tributyrin by lipase. If albumin, calcium 
chloride, and sodium oleate, however, are there previously, the 
tripeptide has little effect. The hydrolysis of olein or methyl 
butyrate in presence of calcium oleate is markedly increased by 
albumin, but that of tributyrin under similar conditions is not. 


W. O. K. 


General and Physical Chemistry. 


Some Refractive Indices of Benzene and cycloHexane. 
J. W. GirrorpD and T. M. Lowry (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 104, 
430—437).—Values of the refractive indices of benzene and cyclo- 
hexane at 15°, for about twenty wave-lengths between 7701-92 and 
2980-75 A., have been determined to the seventh significant figure, 
by the method of the hollow prism. In the case of cyclohexane, 
the refractive index, n, corresponding with the wave-length A, is, in 
the case of wave-lengths other than 3261-17 and 3252-65 A., given 
with an average error equal to 0-00006, by the equation 

n?=2-011046 +-0-0102467 /(A2—0-013977). 
In the case of the two wave-lengths referred to, the respective 
differences between experimental and calculated values of n are 
+0-00121 and +0-00130. No corresponding relation holds in the 
case of benzene, a result which is in accord with the more complex 
chemical structure of this substance. J. 8. G. TF. 


Spectrochemistry of Tropane Derivatives. K.von AUWERS 
(J. pr. Chem., 1922, [ii], 105, 102—119).—The following data are 
recorded. Tropane has dj°° 0-9386, n° 1-47950, m,° 1-48187, np?” 
1.48845, n° 1-49394, d?* 0-9307, nZ° 1-47427, nz'° 1-47659, nZ'* 
1.48318, n° 148854. Tropidine has dj* 0-9535, n-** 1-48752, n* 
149037, ny°* 1-49793, ni* 1-50417, di? 0-9609, nP° 1-49199, ni?* 
149486, m,’° 1-50257, np 1-50898. Tropine has d?* 10161, n®* 
147917, ni* 1-48113, nz’* 1-48766, nY* 1-49269. Acetyltropein has 
d* 1-0627, n®* 1-47456, ni?* 1-47687, nz 148321. Propionyltropein 
has di?* 1-0399, n2°* 1-47208, nj?* 1-47434, nz’* 1-48069, n/’° 1-48591. 
Tropinone has d®’* 0-9872, n®* 1-45975, n®* 1-46205, n* 1-46910. 
Ethyl tropane-2-carboxylate has dj* 1-0408, n° 1-47272, 
ny” 1-47562, nj” 1-48197, ny? 1-48719, di> 1-0468, n 1-47583, 
ny 1-47805, nz 1-48448, n 1-48968. ‘The methyl ester of /-ecgonine 
has d?* 1°1468, n”° 1-48474, n®°® 1-48765. Ethyl tropidine-2- 
carboxylate has dj'* 1-0625, n2* 1-49173, n}* 1-49480, nz* 1-50300, 
a}? 1-0721, ni? 1-49615, 27 1-49930, nz 1-50768, ny" 1°51462. 
Ethyl tropinone-2-carboxylate has dj°* 1-1207, n** 1-49225, 
ny 149537, n° 1-50432, dj°? 1-1228, nf" 1-49312, ni" 1-49626, 
my 150353. Tropacocaine has dj? 1-0426, ni" 1-50440, 
ni? 1-50801, mg”? 1-51840, n\* 1-52707. d-y-Cocaine has d}** 1-1020, 
ni 1-49862, n%* 1-50218, nZ* 1-51199, n° 1-51959. (d+ 1)-y- 
Cocaine has d%* 1-1026, n®® 1-49867, n®* 1-50209, ng” 1-51198, 
nY* 1-51996. y-Pelletierine has d}’* 1-0014, n%* 1-47351, n®* 1-47596, 
ng” 148289, ni? 1-48861. Ethyl N-methylpyrrolidine-2 : 5-diacetate 
has di** 1-0490, n* 1-45872, ni?* 1-46113, ng * 1-46765, ni?* 1-47035. 
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-Copellidine has d'?° 0-8315, n}°° 1-44113, ni? 1-44354, nj” 1-44982, 
n° 1-45524, and is converted by the action of methyl] iodide into 
N-methyl-2 : 4 : 6-trimethylpiperidine, a colourless oil, which has b. p. 
153—155°, di’? 0-8231, 2°" 1-44063, nP7 1-44299, nj’ 1-44952, 
nv? 1-45471. N-Methyltetrahydroquinoline has dj’* 1-0236, 
ni? 157620, ni* 1-58268, nZ* 1-60057. Bornyl acetate has 
d?* 0-9833, nZ° 1-45998, ni?° 1-46225, ng° 1-46827, n¥° 1-47319. 
isoBornyl acetate has d?* 0-9807, n?* 1-45978, n>* 1-46191, 
ng* 1-46798, oo 1-47275. Bornyl isovalerate has a? 0-9487, 
me? 145779, nz 146001, nz” 1-46590, nY° 1-47068. Camphidine 
reacts readily with methyl ‘todide, giving N-methylecamphidine, a 
colourless oil, which gives a picrate, short, slender needles, 
m. p. 234°; it has b. p. 195—197°, di°° 0-9011, n° 1-47378, 
ny? 147625, nz” 1-48308, ni? 1-48869, d?* 0-8998, n?* 1-47311, 
n»® ]- 47552, ng 1-48230, n‘?* 1-48767. 

It is concluded that, in general, a molecule containing a seven- 


or eight-membered ring having a -NMe- group as a bridge, shows a. 
depression in the values of the molecular refraction and molecular 


dispersion. W.S.N. 


Spectrochemistry of Compounds with Augmented Con- 
jugations. K. von Auwers (J. prakt. Chem., 1923, [ii], 105, 
361—384).—The following data are recorded and discussed. [With 
H. WESTERMANN. |— Allylpropenylcarbinol, 

CH,:CH-CH,*CH(OH)-CH:CHMe, 
has b. p. 61—62°/15 mm., d? 0-8612, n? 1-45089, nif, 1-45414, 
ng 1-46191, ny 1-46840, and gives, when distilled with potassium 
hydrogen sulphate in a current of hydrogen, A%»<« -heptatriene, 
which has b. p. 113—114°, dj°** 0-7636 (hence d;’ 0-764), 
ny 1-50786, nije 1-51604, n° 1- 53754, ny* 1-55742, nif. 15160 (cf. 
Enklaar, A., 1913, i, 243). 

[With J. Heya. ]}-Lihyl 8-vinylacrylate is prepared by the action 
of ethyl iodide on an ethereal solution of silver B- vinylacrylate ; ; it 
polymerises very readily, and has b. p. 70—71°/31 mm.,59-9°/18 mm., 
or 57-2—57°5°/13 mm., dq, ti 0-9348, n?°® 1-46948, ni? 1-47504, 
ng” 1-48928, n>”* 1- 50252, ni}. 14764, Closely corresponding figures 
for d and m» are quoted for other temperatures. Ethyl sorbate 
has b. p. 81°/15 mm., or 76-5°/12 mm., dj°* 0-9405, di3* 0-9408, 
n> 1-49149, ni? 1- 49775, nz” 1- 51395, Nite I: 4956. Ethyi 
o- -methylsorbate has d}** 0-9501 (ae 0-947), ni®* 1-49306, ni}? 1-49907, 


ny” 1-51492, n\P° 1-52998, nif. 1-4976. Ethyl a-ethylsorbate has. 


d?* 0-9345 Ce 0°931), n°° 149076, ni? 1-49653, nP* 1-51162, 
n*® 1-52605, ni, 14944. Ethyl y-methylsorbate has d}°* 0-9499 
(d2 0-946), n° 1-49484, ni? 1-50087, ng 1-51642, nye 1-53138, 
ni. 1-4989. Ethyl 65-dimethylsorbate has di** 0-9343 ‘@ 0°933), 
ni®® 1-48301, nif? 1-48823, n'¥* 1-50175, n° 1-51447, n®. 1-4876. 
Diethyl crotonylidenemalonate has b. p. 149°/15 mm., di** 1-0508 
(di? 1-045), m,*° 1-47867, nif? 1-48358, nz'* 1-49629, nit, 1-4809. 
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Sorbyl chloride has di” 1-0666 (d? 1-065), mn” 1-54707, 
mic 1-55710, ny” 1-58453, nif. 1-5566. 

[With W. Mitxier.]—The ethyl ester of the stable cinnamyl- 
ideneacetic acid (Vorlander, A., 1906, i, 362), has m. p. 25—26°, 
d}* 1-0299 (d?? 1-0294, d? 1-049), n** 1-60039, nif? 1-61348, 
ns 1-65080, ny” 1-69311, nj. 1-6233. Ethyl allocinnamylidene- 
acetate is a colourless, mobile oil, which decomposes when heated 
under 10 mm. pressure. It has dj°* 1-0473 (d? 1-044), ni** 1-60645, 
nic 1°61950, n3"* 1-65722, ni°* 1-70002, ni, 11-6181. Ethyl «-methyl- 
cinnamylidene acetate is an "oil which cannot be distilled. It has 
d; 10391 (d? 1-041), ni? 1-60324, ni. 1-61641, nF 1-65401, nif, 1-6155. 
g-Methyleinnamylideneacetic acid has m. p. 156—157° (Kohler, 
A., 1910, i, 484, gives m. p. 153°); its ethyl ester is an 
on which cannot be distilled, and has d?' 1-0384 (d? 1-043), 

a 158849, ni 159936, nz" 1-63013, n?* 1-66379, njj. 1-6017. 

Moths yleinnamylideneacetic acid, short, "thick prisms, m. p. 
108—110° , is prepared by the condensation of malonic acid with 
«-methylcinnamic acid in the presence of hot pyridine, which is 
accompanied by elimination of carbon dioxide, or by dehydrating 
the hydroxy-ester formed by condensing «-methylcinnamic acid, 
ethyl bromoacetate, and zinc in benzene solution. Lthyl y-methyl- 
cinnamylideneacetate, a colourless oil, which cannot be distilled, 
has d?* 1-0387 (d? 1-039), n2* 1-59010, ny? 1-60100, nz* 1-63176, 
n* 166551, ni. 1-6012. Ethyl B-acetylacrylate has d{*! 1-0387 
(a 1-037), nf! 144987, mij’ 1-45346, nz’ 1-46250, n 1-47081, 
Ni}, 14526. Ethyl muconate has d}** 0-9832 (d??' 0-9829), n**? 1-46178, 
Mie 146755, ng’? 1-48259, n? 1-49695. Dimethyl 8-methy]- Aer. 
butene-aé- dicarboxylate has Ee 1:1006 (d}#* 1-1005, d? 1-115), 
ne? 1-50142, nif? 1-50762, nit 152413, n° 1-53993, nif. 1-5143. 
The corresponding diethyl ‘cater has b. p. 163—164°/19 mm. 
(Stephen and Weizmann, T., 1913, 103, 276, give b. p. 170°/10 mm.), 
and does not solidify when strongly cooled. It has di’ 1-0586 
(d? 1:056), ni 149515, njij. 150081, nz 1-51560, ny 1-52985, 
ni}. 14995. .S.N, 

Dispersion Accompanying Magnetic Double-refraction. 
G. Szivessy (Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 97—104).—Values of the phase 
difference, y, between the ordinary and extraordinary rays pro- 
pagated in a magnetic field of strength H=10,100 gauss, and of 
the respective refractive indices n, at about 20° are tabulated for AA 
486, 520, 550, 589, 620, and 656 yp in the cases of toluene, p-xylene, 
m-xylene, chlorobenzene, bromobenzene, quinoline, anethole, 
benzoyl chloride, benzyl alcohol, and benzonitrile. From the results 
the respective values of the Cotton-Mouton constant, C, and the 
Havelock constant, h, are calculated by means of the equations 
¥=ClH? and C= =h(n2— 1)?/nA, where I denotes the length of path 
traversed in the respective substances. In the case of any of the 
substances investigated, the respective values of 4 are found to be 
independent of the wave-length employed, in accordance with 


Havelock’s theory. J.8. G. T: 
26—2 
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The Influence of Foreign'Gases on the Secondary Spectrum 
of Hydrogen. S. Barratt (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 627— 
629).—In continuation of previous work on the enhancement of 
lines in the secondary spectrum of hydrogen due to the presence of 
helium (A., 1922, ii, 461), the author finds that similar changes, 
evidently related although on a far smaller scale, are produced by 
argon, whilst oxygen exerts no influence of the kind. The secondary 
hydrogen lines \A, 6392-99 and 6111-08 A., previously observed only 
in the presence of helium, were developed when argon was present. 

J.8. G. T. 


The Zeeman Effect associated with the Red and Blue 
Hydrogen Lines. K. FérsteRtine and G. Hansen (Z. Physik, 
1923, 18, 26—33).—In a magnetic field of strength up to 20,000 
gauss, each component of the doublets H, and Hg in the hydrogen 
spectrum becomes a normal Zeeman triplet. Contrary to the 
conclusion of Erochin (Ann. Physik, 1913, [iv], 42, 1054), the 
authors find that the central components of each pair of triplets 
arising respectively from H, and Hg are displaced towards one 
another in the magnetic field, a result which is not in accord with 
any current theory of the Zeeman effect. J.8.G. T. 


Ultra-violet Resonance Spectra of Iodine Vapour. OrvTo 
OLDENBERG (Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 1—11).—Iodine vapour, excited 
by ultra-violet radiation of short wave-length emits a resonance 
spectrum comprising a series of lines characterised by the same 
regularity and nuclear vibration quanta as in the case of the reson- 
ance spectrum excited by the green mercury line. In the neighbour- 
hood of the band A 3250 A., additional bands AA 3169, 3191, 3212, 
3237, 3261, 3285, 3311, 3338, 3364, 3394, 3417, 3442, 3466, 3495, 
3495, 3525, 3559, 3596, 3640, 3680, 3720, 3765, 3813, 3866, 3925, 
and 4007 A. are observed when extraneous light is carefully excluded. 
The frequencies, v, of about thirty-five lines conforming with Stokes’s 
law, and of three lines of shorter wave than that of the exciting 
radiation, are, in the case of excitation with the zinc line A 1900, 
represented by the equation v=52630(1—0-00416n-+-0-000017n*), 
n=0, 1, 2, 3... . Toward the region of long wave-lengths, the 
resonance spectrum passes gradually into the ultra-violet fluorescence 
band spectrum of iodine vapour observed by McLennan (A., 1913, 
ii, 455; 1914, ii, 829), which corresponds fairly well with the ultra- 
violet bands in the spectrum emitted by iodine vapour under electrical 
excitation. It is concluded that the band spectrum is the long 
wave-length extension of the short wave-length resonance spectrum. 
The author discusses a possible origin of emission of the fluorescence 
spectrum, which is excited only by radiation of wave-length 
shorter than 1950 A. It is shown conclusively, in agreement with 
McLennan’s result, that the visible and ultra-violet fluorescence 
spectra are emitted by the iodine molecule and are not attributable 
to the presence of an impurity. J.8. G. T. 


Series Spectra in Oxygen and Sulphur. J. J. Hoprie.p 
(Nature, 1923, 112, 437--438).—The series for oxygen previously 
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reported (Physical Rev., 1923, 21, 710) have been extended from 
two to seven and from one to six members, respectively. No 
second member of the third series was found. Gaseous sulphur 
dioxide has a strong absorption band extending from A 2500 to 
\ 1700, and another from 1650 indefinitely into the ultra-violet. 
The spark spectrum of sulphur extends to \ 350; the arc spectrum 
contains a number of triplets of wide separation and constant 
frequency difference which have been classified in series by analogy 
with oxygen. In the cases of both oxygen and sulphur, the inten- 
sities and separations observed are inverted as compared with the 
known spectra of these elements in the visible and ultra-red. One 
stable and two metastable forms of each of the elements atomic 
oxygen and atomic sulphur appear to exist. The resonance and 
ionising potentials, respectively, for the stable forms are calculated 
to be : oxygen, 9-11 and 13-56 volts; sulphur, 6-50 and 10-31 volts. 
A. A. E. 


The Carbon Arc Spectrum in the Extreme Ultra-violet. 
II. F. Smmeon (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 104, 368—375).— 
In continuation of previous work (this vol., ii, 45), the author has 
shown that the spectrum of the carbon are in vacuum extends as 
far in the extreme ultra-violet as that of the spark, with the excep- 
tion of a very faint line at 360-5 A. The wave-lengths and relative 
intensities of twenty-five new lines in the region between » 976-7 
and A 371-5 A. are tabulated. In agreement with a deduction from 
the quantum theory, it is found that a potential of between 30 and 
40 volts is sufficient to excite the L-series of carbon lines. Reasons 
are advanced for attributing the lines AA 1751-8, 1760-6, 2297-1, 
2509-5, and 2512-4 A., excited at 30 volts to the carbon spark 
spectrum, and the remainder to the arc spectrum. J.8. G. T. 


Structure of the Spectrum of Neon. A. Lanp& (Z. Physik, 
1923, 17, 292—294).—It is shown that certain lines in the neon 
spectrum analysed by Paschen (A., 1920, ii, 69, 718), which, accord- 
ing to Grotrian (A., 1922, ii, 179) may be regarded as L, and L, 
terms derived by extrapolation of the L-series of doublets in the 
Roéntgen spectrum of neon, can be classified as the first components 
of a system of quintuplets, two systems of triplets, and a system of 
singlets. In the latter classification, both L, and L, terms originate 
by the displacement of electrons from 2, orbits. J.8. G. T. 


Excitation of the Spark Spectra of Lithium. E. von 
ANGERER (Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 113—119).—The literature of the 
excitation of spark spectra is briefly reviewed, and experimental 
details of attempts made by the author to excite the spectra of 
Li™ and Li™ are given. The following lines, hitherto unrecorded, 
and possibly attributable to Li", were observed in the vacuum 
spectrum : 3143-7, 3028-5, 3024-6, 2988-5, 2959-5, 2899-66, 2869-90, 
2866-45, 2704-60, 2635-20. J.8. G. T. 

Spectra and the Periodic Classification. M. A. CATALAN 
(Anal. Fis. Quim., 1923, 21, 321—329; cf. this vol., ii, 104, 105, 356). 
—Further data are given for the spectrum of manganese. The 
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relation of ionisation potentials to the periodic classification is 
discussed. Well defined maxima are shown for zine and cadmium 
and a less marked maximum for calcium. G. W. R. 


The a-Lines in the K-Series Tungsten Spectrum. CHARLES 
CroFutt (Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., 1921, 28, 117—118; cf. Duane and 
Shimizu, Physical Rev., 1919, 13, 306; Duane and Patterson, 
A., 1921, ii, 363; Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1920, 6, 509; Duane and 
Stenstrém, ibid., 1920, 6, 477)—Experiments with a crystal of 
thickness 0-015 cm., a front slit 0-005 cm. wide, and a prolonged 
exposure did not reveal the «,-line, which is therefore assumed to 
have an intensity less than one-tenth of that of the «,-line, or to 
differ from it in wave-length by less than 0-05%. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Absorption Spectra of some Metallic Vapours. WatrrR 
GroTRian (Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 169—182).—In continuation of 

previous work (this vol., ii, 106), the author has investigated the 
’ absorption of visible radiation and radiation extending into the 
ultra-violet as far as about 2350 A. by the vapours of copper, 
silver, gallium, lead, tin, bismuth, antimony, and manganese. In 
the case of copper vapour, in a tube 30 cm. long, absorption of the 
first members of the doublet principal series, AA 3247 and 3274 A., 
was observed at about 1050°. Under similar conditions, absorption 
of the corresponding lines \A 3280 and 3383 A. in the case of silver 
vapour was observed at about 900°. In the case of gallium, absorp- 
tion of the first members of the subordinate series was observed at 
850° in the case of the 2p,-lines AX 2874 and 4033 A., whilst in the 
case of the 2p, lines AX 2943-7, 2944-2, and 4172 A. absorption was 
first observed at about 900°. Absorption of the line 4 2833 A. by 
30 cm. of lead vapour was observed at 550°. At temperatures above 
950°, the line broadened unsymmetrically, the centre being displaced 
towards the red end of the spectrum. At 1200°, a continuous 
absorption band, about 10 A. wide, relatively sharply defined 
towards the blue and indefinite towards the red end of the spectrum, 
was observed. The broadening is attributable to the formation 
of lead molecules, probably Pb. From the position of the line 
2833 in the series proposed for the lead spectrum by Thorsen 
(Naturwiss., 1923, 11, 78), the ionisation potential of the lead atom 
is found to be 7-38 volts. As the normal condition of the lead atom 
corresponds with a p-term, it is concluded that the 82 electrons 
associated with the atom are arranged in a 6, orbit. Absorption 
of other lines was observed at higher temperatures, in accordance 
with theoretical considerations. The partial pressure of the atoms 
exhibiting absorption was of the order 105mm. Ina tube 15cm. 
long, absorption of the lines AA 3009-2, 2863-4, and 2706-6 A. by tin 
vapour was observed at 1,050°. Bismuth exhibited typical absorp- 
tion of the line 3067 A. at 650°. At higher temperatures, bands 
were strongly developed. It is suggested that the molecule of 
bismuth vapour is partly polyatomic. Absorption of the manga- 
nese triplet 2794-82, 2798-27, and 2801-07 by manganese vapour 
was observed at about 850°, whilst absorption of the triplet 4030-76, 
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4033-07, and 4034-49 occurred at about 880°. The results are 
considered to justify the assumption by Catalan (A., 1922, ii, 726) 
of the 1S term as the normal condition of the manganese atom. 


d..6.&. F. 


Roéntgen Spectroscopy. Absorption Spectra in the L-Series 
Relating to the Elements from Lanthanum (57) to Hafnium 
(72). D. Coster, Y. Nisutna, and S. Werner (Z. Physik, 
1923, 18, 207—211).—The authors have determined the respective 
wave-lengths of the heads of absorption bands L,, L,,, and L,, in 
the L-series relating to the elements of atomic numbers 57, 58, 64, 
and 68 to 72. The results confirm the existence, suggested by Bohr 
and Coster (this vol., ii, 110) of an anomaly in the level curves in 
the region of the rare earths. J.S8. G. T. 


Influence of the Aperture of the Spectrometric Slit on the 
Form of the Absorption Curves of the Infra-red. G. B. 
BonINO (Gazzetia, 1923, 53, 591—597)—A mathematical paper 
which does not lend itself to abstraction. ee A 


Spectrochemistry in the Ultra-red. G. B. Bontno (Gazzetta, 
1923, 53, 555—575).—The author gives a summary of previous 
publications on this subject and describes the apparatus and methods 
of observation employed in his own investigations (see succeeding 
abstracts). m/e A 


Spectrochemistry in the Ultra-red. II. Absorption of 
the Alcohols. G. B. Bontno (Gazzetta, 1923, 53, 575—582; 
ef. preceding abstract).—From the results of investigations on the 
absorption of alcohols in the ultra-red region between 2-5 and 3:8 p, 
Henri and Wurmser (Henri, “ Etudes de Photochimie,” 1919, 45) 
deduced a linear relation between the molecular coefficient of 
maximum absorption and the chemical composition. The author 
finds, however, that, if the slit of the spectrometer used is gradually 
made narrower, the absorption curves of the alcohols are not so 
simple as is represented by Henri and Wurmser’s results, the value 
of which is questionable. 

Compounds containing hydrogen united to a single other element 
exhibit in the ultra-red a simple absorption band of constant spectral 
position under ordinary dispersive conditions, whereas compounds 
containing hydrogen atoms united to two different elements present, 
in the same region of the spectrum, two distinct bands. In the case 
of the alcohols, the maximum of one of these bands coincides with 
that shown by the hydrocarbons, and that of the other with the 
maximum of the band exhibited by water. It appears, then, that 
the position of the maximum for these bands is to be attributed to 
the hydrogen and varies, in one and the same spectral region, 
according to the nature of the linking (cf. Puccianti, A., 1900, ii, 585). 

On the assumption that the bands in question are to be attributed 
to the partial field of the valency electron of the hydrogen (cf. Stark, 
“ Prinzipien der Atomdynamik,” 1915), Planck’s elementary law, 
hv=E, where v is an infra-red frequency, h Planck’s constant, and 
# the energy of the field or a measure of the work necessary to 
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rupture the bond between the valency electron of the hydrogen and 
the other atom, indicates that the frequency v should be propor. 
tional to the energy value of the bond. With hydrofluoric, hydro. 
chloric, and hydrobromic acids the author finds that this is very 
nearly the case. Moreover, Haber’s relation, vy,e/vie=+/M/m, 
where v,, and vj, are, respectively, the ultra-violet and infra-red 
characteristic frequencies, m the mass of the electron, and M that 
of the vibrating atom, is found to hold satisfactorily for the hydro- 
carbons if the mass of the hydrogen atom is put in place of M and 
the total mass of the electrons forming the bond of Stark’s hypothesis 
in place of m. 

With different compounds, the molecular absorption coefficient 
for the band in the infra-red varies in the same sense as the number 
of hydrogen atoms in the molecule, and in a homologous series the 
coefficient of maximum absorption varies, approximately and with 
certain limitations, proportionally with the number of hydrogen 
atoms in the molecule. It may thus be assumed that de =Kdp/p, 
where p is the ratio between the numbers of hydrogen atoms and 
molecules present, K a constant, and « the coefficient of absorption 
divided by the number of g.-mols. present. Integration of | this 
expression between two limits corresponding with the ratios of two 
definite homologous compounds having, respectively, n, and n, 
molecules of hydrogen per molecule yields, «g,=«,+C logy. mo/n4. 
Thus from the value of « for one compound that of a homologous 
compound can be calculated. Excellent agreement is obtained 
in this way with the lower monohydric aliphatic alcohols and with 
certain higher members of the ethylene series. =.  #. 


Spectrochemistry in the Ultra-red. III. Absorption of 
certain Solutions. G. B. Bontno (Gazzetta, 1923, 53, 583— 
590; cf. preceding abstracts).—The author has investigated the 
molecular coefficient of infra-red absorption « of solutions of methy] 
alcohol in carbon tetrachloride under dispersion conditions analogous 
to those of Henri’s experiments (“‘ Etudes de Photochimie,” 1919), 
the values of « being calculated by means of the expression J=/, 
10°, in which c is the number of g.-mols. of the substance per litre of 
the liquid examined, d the thickness of the liquid layer in cms., and 
I, and I the respective intensities of the radiation emerging from the 
cell charged with the solvent and the solution. The results obtained 
show that the value of « increases with the dilution of the alcohol. 

The case of the alcohols being complicated by the appearance 
in the infra-red spectrum of a double band with maxima presumably 
attributable to the hydroxyl group and the hydrogen united with 
carbon, similar measurements have been made on benzene and 
its solutions in carbon tetrachloride. Here, too, the molecular 
coefficient for the position of maximum absorption increases with 
the dilution of the benzene. Both in this instance, and also with 
the carbon tetrachloride solutions of methyl alcohol, the curve 
connecting the logarithm of the molecular absorption coefficient 
with the logarithm of the volume in litres of solution containing 1 g. 
mol. of the solute is sensibly linear at relatively high concentrations, 
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but at lower concentrations a constant value of the former logarithm 
is approached. For the benzene solutions, especially the more 
dilute ones, the experimental values are in moderately good agree- 
ment with those calculated from the expression given by Baly and 
Tryhorn (A., 1916, ii, 278). T. H. P. 


The Absorption Spectra of the Vapours and Solutions of 
Various Ketones and Aldehydes. JoHN Epwarp PuRvis 
(T., 1923, 123, 2515—2521). 


Absorption Spectra and Molecular Phases. I. RicHARD 
ALAN Morton and Harry Barnes (T., 1923, 123, 2570—2572). 


A Theory of Colour Production. Iand II. Jvurius Srizc- 
utz (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1923, 9, 303—308, 308—312).—I. All 
organic dyes have the property of being reducible to a so-called 
leuco-compound which can in turn be oxidised again to the dye. 
Fundamentally, oxidation consists in the removal of electrons 
from an atom, through which process it acquires the power of 
attracting electrons. The author traces colour production in dyes 
to electronic vibrations brought about by the oxidising power of 
an oxidised atom exerting its influence on a neighbouring atom in 
the molecule having strong reducing properties. In the case of indo- 


henol, O=< ‘Salil oat OH, which exemplifies the theory, 
/ \_7 , 4 . 


the carbon atom of the quinonoid nucleus attached to the nitrogen 
atom is fully oxidised and consequently has a strong attraction for 
the electrons attached to the corresponding carbon atom in the 
strongly reducing phenolic nucleus. These electrons, being “ largely 
freed from intra-atomic restraints,’ have their vibrational orbits 
so modified that absorption of white light results. The known 
fact that the reducing power of organic compounds such as quinol 
or p-aminophenol is greatly increased by strong bases can be corre- 
lated with the deepening effect of such bases on the colour of indo- 
phenol. Similarly, the fact that basic dyes such as pararosaniline 
have their maximum colour depth and intensity when combined 
with acid may be due to the known effect of acids in intensifying 
the oxidising power of oxidising agents. The electronic vibrations 
postulated must be intra-atomic, and must not involve any actual 
transference of electrons from one atom to another, as this would 
involve the migration of the hydrogen atom of the hydroxyl group 
in indophenol from one nucleus to the other. There is positive 
evidence that such migration does not take place in the dimethyl- 
murexides, of which two can be prepared. The one is prepared from 
dimethyluramil and alloxan, the other from uramil and dimethyl- 
alloxan, and in both cases the original components can be recovered 
by decomposition of the dye. The source of colour cannot therefore 
be migration of the electrons, as this would, in the case under 
consideration, involve migration of the methyl groups. 

IL. The ideas developed in the preceding section are applied 
to inorganic compounds, and it is concluded that colour in these 
compounds must be ascribed to intra-atomic or niente oxida- 
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tion-reduction potentials of sufficient force to make possible vibra- 
tions of electrons in the reducing component long enough to absorb 
visible light waves. Combination of a strong oxidising kation with 
a strong reducing anion leads to strong colour, as in PtI, In 
permanganates and chromates the source of colour lies in the 
tendency of the valence electrons of the oxide oxygen atoms to 


pass to the strongly oxidising atoms Mnt ttt and Cr¢t+. Intense 


colour is produced by the association of atoms of a given element 
in two conditions of oxidation, as in ferrosoferric oxide, ferrous ferri- 
cyanide, and red lead. The colour of chromic salts must be due to 
intra-atomic forces caused by the presence in the atom Crt+++ of 
three valence electrons. Aluminium and gallium salts contain no 
such valence electrons and are colourless. A number of other 
examples are discussed. EK. H.R 


Réntgenographic Investigations of Systems Capable of 
Luminescence. ARTHUR SCHLEEDE and Hans GantzcKow 
Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 106, 37—48).—Substances capable of 
phosphorescence are considered, and it is shown that the power of 
luminescence is never connected with glass-like substances, but 
only with crystalline substances, provided that a few of the metallic 
atoms of the fundamental substance are replaced by atoms which 
are foreign to the lattice of the fundamental substance. The 
various types of luminescence phenomena, cathodic luminescence, 
fluorescence, phosphorescence, in one and the same fundamental 
substance prepared in various ways, depend in all probability on 
various conditions of deformation of the lattice. J. F.S. 


Radiochemistry and Fluorescence. JEAN Perrin (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 177, 612—618).—The author re-discusses previous 
ideas on the radiation theory of chemical change (cf. A., 1922, ii, 
628), more particularly in connexion with the recent work of 
Levaillant (this vol., ii, 597). The rate of decolorisation of new 
methylene-blue and fluorescent-blue in glycerol solution is appre- 
ciably increased by rise in temperature. Thus, for the former 
blue, at temperatures from 19—55°, the velocity of disappearance 
of colour under the influence of orange rays is multiplied by 1-3 
for an increase, by one-thirtieth, of the absolute temperature. From 
this, the author concludes that the infra-red rays producing the 
critical molecules of glycerol (the cause of the reduction of the 
colouring matter) have a frequency of 51018 and a wave-length 
of 64. Fluorescent-blue gave similar results, but neither solution 
underwent change in absence of light. At 150°, however, New 
methylene-blue solutions are slightly decolorised in the dark. 

KE. E. T. 


Luminescence of Organo-magnesium Halides. R. 1. 
Durrorp, 8. Catvert, and Dorotuy NigHTINGALE (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 2058—2072).—An investigation of the luminescence 
of organo-magnesium halides. It is shown that Grignard reagents 
in ethereal solution exhibit chemi-luminescence on oxidation by 
oxygen only when the magnesium is attached to an unsaturated 
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carbon atum. ‘This holds for both aromatic and aliphatic compounds 
in all the cases (60) investigated. The nature of the solvent affects 
the intensity of the luminescence but not the wave-length. Zinc . 
and mercury organic halides give no luminescence. Both the 
intensity and the wave-lengths of the luminescence are affected by 
the nature of the reacting halogen. The wave-length and the 
intensity are affected by the nature of the organic radicle involved, 
and especially by the nature of the substituting groups in cyclic 
compounds. The effect depends on the position of the substituting 
group and its chemical character. But it is definitely shown that 
the mass of the substituting group is not the controlling factor. 
Certain cases of very bright chemi-luminescence are described and 
that of magnesium p-chlorophenyl bromide is believed to be the 
brightest yet recorded. A new method of preparing chlorine- 
containing Grignard compounds is described; this consists in 
carrying out the Grignard reaction in isoamyl ether and using 
either iodine or ethyl bromide as catalyst. Many Grignard com- 
pounds emit light when treated with chloropicrin or with bromo- 
picrin. This light is not the same as that emitted on oxidation 
with oxygen. Many Grignard compounds, and especially their 
oxidation products, are found to be fluorescent in ultra-violet 
light. Tables are given of the luminescent properties of sixty 
Grignard compounds. J. F.S. 


Rotatory Polarisation in an Orthorhombic Crystal [Tri- 
phenylbismuthine Dichloride] Exhibiting Crossed Axial 
Dispersion. GILBERT GREENWOOD (Min. Mag., 1923, 20, 123— 
130).—Circular polarisation, if any, in optically biaxial crystals is 
masked by the double refraction, but when they exhibit crossed 
axial dispersion they are optically uniaxial for a certain colour, 
and the effects of the circular polarisation can then be observed 
in light of that colour. In crystals of triphenylbismuthine dichloride 
(orthorhombic-holoaxial class, a : b : c=0-774 : 1 : 0-409), the acute 
positive bisectrix is perpendicular to (010), and for red to green 
light the axial plane is (100), whilst for green to violet it is (001). 
For green light of wave-length 510 pp, the crystal is uniaxial at 
17°. A section perpendicular to the acute bisectrix does not 
extinguish between crossed nicols in parallel white light, but trans- 
mits light of a bright green colour: this was examined spectro- 
scopically. The optic axial angles for different wave-lengths were 
determined at two temperatures (17° and 35°). Similar phenomena 
are shown by potassium sodium tartrate. A salt of one part of 
sodium potassium tartrate and two parts of sodium ammonium 
tartrate is uniaxial in the green, whilst a salt of equal proportions 
is uniaxial in the blue. L. J. S. 


Absorption and Anomalous Rotation Dispersion of Cam- 
phorquinone. Nina WEDENEEWA (Ann. Physik, 1923, 72, 
122 140).—Measurements of the rotation, the ellipticity, and the 
absorption of a solution of camphorquinone in toluene (0°6913 g. 
in 200 c.c.) have been made in the regions of the absorption bands. 


The results are discussed from the point of view of Drude’s theory, 
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and the activity coefficients have been calculated. A method of 
measuring the phase difference and the dichroism is described. 
J.F.S. 


Models for the Illustration of some Propositions of the 
Rules of Symmetry in the Exposition of Stereochemistry. 
Ernst Mour (J. pr. Chem., 1922, [ii], 105, 93—101).—The author 
describes paper or cardboard models by means of which various 
types of molecular symmetry may be demonstrated. The original 
does not lend itself to abstraction, and must be consulted for 
details. W.S.N. 


Specific Action of Luminous Rays of Various Colours in 
Photosynthesis. V. LuspmeNnKo (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 
606—608).—For most plants, the amount of photosynthesis in red 
light (A 760—600 py), as measured by the carbon dioxide exchange, 
is greater than that in bluish-violet light (A 480—400 pp), although 
with a few plants, accustomed to diffused daylight, photosynthesis 
is nearly as great in bluish-violet as in red light. E. E. T. 


Influence of Drying on Photochemical Reactions. Hun- 
RICH TRAMM (Z. physikail. Chem., 1923, 105, 356—401).—An ap. 
paratus is described by means of which the purification and drying 
of gases may be carried out at the temperature of liquid air. No 
drying agents are used, and a degree of dryness greater than that 
represented by a pressure of water vapour less than 0-004 mm. is 
achieved. The photochemical formation of ozone, hydrogen chlor- 
ide, sulphuryl chloride, and carbonyl chloride and the photochemical 
decomposition of hydrogen chloride, hydrogen bromide, and hydro- 
gen iodide in the presence of various quantities of moisture have 
been investigated. It is shown that a highly desiccated mixture 
of hydrogen and chlorine free from oxygen does not combine to a 
measurable extent under the influence of light. A mixture of 
carbon monoxide and oxygen which has been dried to the point 
where it ceases to be explosive and at high temperatures reacts 
very sluggishly in the dark, when exposed to ultra-violet light 
exhibits the same velocity of reaction as a similar moist mixture. 
This shows that the reversal of the photo-decomposition of carbon 
dioxide by ultra-violet light in the presence of traces of moisture 
as demonstrated by Coehn and Sieper (A., 1916, ii, 281) is not due 
to an acceleration of the formation of carbon dioxide, but to a 
retardation of the decomposition. Traces of sulphur dioxide 
retarded the decomposition of carbon dioxide by ultra-violet light 
in exactly the same way as water. Against the assumption that 
the accelerating action of water vapour on the reaction between 
carbon monoxide and oxygen under the influence of heat is due 
to the formation of formic acid as an intermediate product, it is 
shown that mixtures of oxygen and formic acid do not explode, 
whilst an equivalent mixture of hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon mon- 
oxide does so. A mixture of hydrogen and oxygen so dry that 
it does not explode in a vessel heated to a red heat but only com- 
bines slowly when exposed to ultra-violet light reacts at exactly 
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the same rate as the undried mixture. The author has been unable 
to dry hydrogen chloride and ammonia to such an extent that 
they do not combine. J. F.S. 


The Influence of Ultra-violet Radiation on the Reactivity 
of Halogen attached to the Nucleus in the Presence and 
Absence of Catalysts. K. W. Rosenmunp, K. Luxat, and 
W. TreEDEMANN (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1950—1957).—-The reactivity 
of halogen atoms attached to aromatic nuclei is greatly enhanced 
by ultra-violet radiation; this is more particularly the case when 
copper is present as catalyst. Thus, for example, the chlorine atom 
of p-chlorobenzoic acid is removed quantitatively when its solution 
in aqueous potassium hydroxide (35%) is boiled for six hours in 
the presence of copper and ultra-violet light. The enhanced 
reactivity appears to be due to the effect of the radiation on the 
organic molecule, and not on the catalyst. The reaction between 
halogen compounds and alkali hydroxides under these conditions 
does not lead smoothly to the expected hydroxy-compounds, but 
the process is well adapted to the production of ethers from halogen 
compounds and alkyloxides, and to that of acids from halogen 
compounds and cyanides: C,H,Cl-CO,H-+-KCN+2H,0 — KCl-- 
NH,+C,H,(CO,H),. Copper precipitated in the solution appears 
to be more effective than Ullmann’s copper powder or Piccard’s 
copper (A., 1922, ii, 216). 

The reactions are carried out in small flasks of clear silica exposed 
to the light of a Heraeus mercury lamp. The following examples 
are cited: phenyl isoamyl ether, b. p. 210—215°, from bromo- 
benzene and sodium isoamyloxide; phenyl »-propyl ether, from 


’ bromobenzene and sodium n-propoxide; p-tolyl tsoamyl ether, 


b. p. 232—235°, from p-bromotoluene and sodium isoamyloxide ; 
o-tolyl isoamyl ether, b. p. 213°, from o-bromotoluene and sodium 
isoamyloxide; p-anisyl isoamyl ether, b. p. 234—237°, from 
p-bromoanisole and sodium isoamyloxide. «-Bromonaphthalene 
and sodium isoamyloxide unexpectedly yield naphthalene in almost 
quantitative yield. 

Potassium p-chloro- or p-bromo-benzoate and potassium cyanide 
in aqueous solution, in the presence of cuprous cyanide, give tere- 
phthalic acid in 70% yield. p-Bromobenzenesulphonic acid yields 
p-sulphobenzoic acid (yield 75%), whilst p-bromotoluene-o-sulphonic 
acid is similarly transformed into the corresponding carboxylic 
acid. 

The formation of nitriles from alkyl halides and potassium 
cyanide is appreciably facilitated by the presence of cuprous cyanide 
and ultra-violet light. H. W 


The Protective Action of Antioxidising Substances [Poly- 
phenols] against Fading of Dyed Fibres in the Light. P. 
Sistey (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 1079—1081).—It is found 
that certain polyphenols exercise a protective action on some dyes 
on the fibre, in that the latter are rendered more stable to the action 
of light and, sometimes, of oxygen. It is not possible, however, 
to draw any general theoretical conclusions from the results observed, 
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because it is found that a polyphenol which protects one dye may 
even accelerate the fading of a closely related dye. Tannin, for 
instance, has a well-marked protective action on methylene-blue 
dyed on silk, but has practically no effect on auramine. Hydroxyl. 
amine sulphate, again, protects methylene-blue, but accelerates the 
fading of phloxine, whilst thiocarbamide protects the latter, but 
accelerates the fading of the rhodamines. H. H. 


Some Biochemical Effects of Polarised Light. EL isaBrry 
Srpney Semmens (Chemistry and Industry, 1923, 42, 954).—The 
hydrolysis of starch in the mustard seed, and also of starch grains 
when acted on by diastase in vitro, is accelerated by exposure to 
plane polarised light. It is suggested that the influence of polarised 
light brings about some change in the starch granules prior to the 
rupture of the membrane. C. H. R. 


Influence of the Wave-length on the Energy Change in 
Carbon Dioxide Assimilation. OTro WarBurG and ERwin 
NEGELEIN (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 106, 191—218).—Making use 
of the method previously described (A., 1922, i, 1097) for measuring 
the energy changes accompanying the assimilation of carbon 
dioxide, the authors have investigated the change in the following 
spectrum ranges : infra-red, 800—900 pp, red, 730—700 py; 690— 
610 pu; yellow, 578 wu; green, 546 wu; blue, 436 pu, and ultra- 
violet, 366 un. There is no decomposition of carbon dioxide in the 
infra-red region and the decomposition in the ultra-violet and the 
long wave red 780—700 uu has proved to be unsuitable for quanti- 
tative experiments. The absorption coefficient of a methyl alcohol 
extract of the colouring matter of the alga Chlorella has been 
determined for the four spectral regions and it is found that the 
value is smallest for the green line («=0-09), 1-8 times as large for 
the yellow, 9 times as large in the red, and 20 times as large in the 
blue. The assimilation experiments were carried out with Chlorella 
stems, and show that the yield in the carbon dioxide assimilation 
decreases with decreasing wave-length. No relationship between 
the yield and the wave-lengths of the absorption bands can be 
found ; the yield in the red, a region of strong absorption, is greater 
than that in the green, a region of very weak absorption, whilst 
the yield of this is greater than that in the blue, the region of 
strongest absorption. J. F.S. 


The Photoelectric Conductivity of Cinnabar. B. GupDEN 
and R. Pout (Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 199—206).—Whilst the results 
obtained by the authors (A., 1921, ii, 145; this vol., ii, 528) and by 
Rose (Z. Physik, 1920, 3, 174) are in substantial agreement in regard 
to the spectral distribution of the photo-sensitivity of cinnabar, 
they exhibit differences greater than the possible experimental 
error. These differences are now attributed to differences in the 
experimental conditions—direction and intensity of illumination, 
voltage applied to the crystal—whereby the increased conductivity 
of the crystal when illumined originates in a primary or secondary 
effect, or a combination of both effects, produced by the incident 
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radiation. The current produced by the secondary effect arises 
in somewhat the same manner as ionisation in a gas is produced by 
collisions. In an electric field transverse to the direction of illumin- 
ation, the secondary current constitutes a greater proportion of 
the total current than is the case in a longitudinal field. The same 
considerations are applied to the discussion of selective maxima 
of sensitivity exhibited more especially by powders in strong 
electric fields. The energy relations observed in connexion with 
the photo-sensitivity of cinnabar are held to support, in a general 
manner, the truth of the photo-chemical equivalence law. 
J. 8. @; T.. 


The Passage of Corpuscular Radiation through Matter, 
and Atomic Constitution. II. W. Borne (Jahrb. Radio- 
aktiv. Elektronik, 1923, 20, 46—84).—The literature of the scattering 
and absorption of «- and B-rays, and of the production of secondary 
radiation and of ionisation by the passage of these rays through 
matter is critically reviewed. J. 8. G. T. 


The Period of Protactinium. Joun H. Menntie (Phil. Magq., 
1923, [vi], 46, 675—685).—From a comparison of the «-activities 
of ionium and protactinium, separated from several kilograms of 
uranyl nitrate, the author has found the average life period of 
protactinium to be 18,000 years, in substantial agreement with the 
period of half-change, 12,500 years, found by Hahn and Meitner 
(A., 1921, ii, 150). J.8. G. T. 


Radioactive Disintegration Series and the Relation of 
Actinium to Uranium. A. 8S. Russeiz (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vil], 
46, 642—656).—Regarding a disintegration series as made up of 
three types of successive changes, the author deduces that there 
are probably only four such series which are independent, these 
corresponding, respectively, with the values 222, 221, 220, and 219 
for the respective atomic weights of components of the series 
having an atomic number 86. Of these, the series 221 is new. 
The series 222, 220 refer, respectively, to the uranium and thorium 
series, and it is shown that series 219 is the actinium series. Simple 
empirical relations between the periods of substances related by 
the expulsion of at least four «-particles without the expulsion of 
separate {-particles, and of substances related by the expulsion of 
an «-particle followed by two £-particles in succession and then an 
«-particle are given. It is deduced that the actinium series originates 
from an isotope of uranium having an atomic weight 239 (actin- 
uranium-I), present to the extent of about 5% in ordinary 
uranium. Estimates of the periods of the substances preceding 
protoactinium in this series are given. Radioactive isotopes are 
compared with those of inactive elements, and it is suggested that 
thallium and bismuth, in addition to isotopes of lead, may form 
end-products of radioactive series. J. 8. G. T. 


The Short-lived Radioactive Products of Uranium. WIL- 
LIAM GEORGE Guy and ALEXANDER SmitH RvssE.yt (T., 1923, 
123, 2618—2631). 
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Long-range Particles from Radium Active Deposit. L. I’, 
Batses and J. Stantey Rocesrs (Nature, 1923, 112, 435—436; 
cf. Kirsch and Pettersson, this vol., ii, 675).—Radium active deposit, 
B-+-C, on a brass disk was found to emit particles with ranges in 
air (15°/760 mm.) of 9-3, 11-1, and 13-2 cm., respectively, as well 
as particles (presumably hydrogen particles) of range >18 cm., 
in quantities of 380, 126, 65, and 160, respectively, compared with 
10” of «-rays of range 6-97 cm. It was ensured that the long-range 
particles were not produced by collisions of the 6-97 cm. «-particles 
with air molecules, or by excitation in the mica sheets; they 
appeared to be independent of the metal on which the deposit was 
formed. It is considered possible that Kirsch and Pettersson’s 
(loc. cit.) 12, 13, and 10 cm. hydrogen particles are actually long. 
range «-particles emitted by the active deposit. A. A. E. 


Method for Photographing the Disintegration of an Atom, 
and a New Type of Rays. Wii11am D. Harkins and R. W. 
Ryan (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 2095—2107).—The rarity 
of a collision between a fast helium nucleus (a-particle) and the 
nucleus of an atom in a gas through which it is passing increases 
greatly as the directness of the collision increases. In three cases 
the authors have obtained photographs which show the rebound 
of the «-particle, and taking account of the number of photographs 
obtained and the fact that the «-particle has passed through about 
12 billion atoms in air, this alone indicates that the nucleus of an 
atom of nitrogen or oxygen is of the order of slightly more than 
10-18 cm. in radius. A more accurate value can be obtained by a 
mathematical analysis of all of the deflections of the «-particle 
through smaller angles. In an ordinary collision, three tracks meet 
in a point, one for the particle before collision, and a second for 
the same particle after collision. Should the oxygen or nitrogen 
nucleus disintegrate, then at least four tracks should meet, the 
additional track being due to a fragment, such as an electron, a 
hydrogen, or a helium nucleus disrupted from the bombarded 
nucleus. The chance of such a disintegration increases rapidly 
with the directness of the collision and with the speed of the 
a-particle. The authors have obtained a photograph in which the 
fourth track appears, and this should characterise an atomic dis- 
integration. That this track starts from the proper point in space 
is shown by two projections obtained simultaneously. These give 
two views at an angle of 90°. Rays of a new type, designated by 
the authors ¢-rays, have been photographed. In this case, the 
a-particle evidently drives particles from two widely separated 
atoms in its path. It is remarkable that the two tracks thus 
obtained lie in almost parallel planes, both are highly curved and 
almost parallel lines, and both have a sharp retrograde motion. 
It seems probable that the g-rays are due to electron emission. 
The particles must be very light, since the direction of the «-particle 
is not materially affected by the emission, and the tracks of the 
particles are moderately long, very much longer than those of the 
previously recorded 6-rays. The apparatus used by the authors 
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in this work records 3,000 photographs per hour, and 40,000 such 
photographs have been secured. It is shown that in no case does 
an oblique impact effect a disintegration. The argon nucleus 
remains intact even under the sharp impact of a helium nucleus 
from thorium-C’. J. F. S. 


The Values of the Electrical Moments of the Atoms and 
their Connexion with other Quantities. R. D. KiEEMAN 
(J. Franklin Inst., 1923, 196, 479—493).—Assuming that atoms 
and molecules in their interactions are characterised by possessing 
definite electrical moments, which at 0° (absolute) are approxi- 
mately independent of the density of the substance, the author 
shows from a consideration of the values of the internal heat of 
vaporisation of various substances that the electrical moments of 
atoms and molecules are, respectively, equal to 10°%N?/* and 
107193 N22, in which N denotes the atomic number of the atoms 
concerned. The distance of separation of the electrical charges in 
the representative atomic doublet is shown to be equal to 
2.09 x 10-19-13 em., which is much smaller than the diameter of 
the atom. It is suggested that, in the case of the hydrogen atom, 
the nucleus is situated at a point distant 2-09 x 1071 cm. from the 
centre of the circular path of the rotating electron and in a plane 
at right angles to the plane of motion. ‘The doublet effect in the 
case of the more complicated atomic structures is probably 
attributable to the nuclei not occupying the foci of the electronic 
paths. It is shown that in the case of a number of substances, 
the respective values of the internal specific heat, c;, at 0°, are 
related to the atomic weights a, of the atoms constituting the 
molecules, by the equations log c;—h,>N?*®=h,3a,,/?, where 
h, and h, are constants. More generally, at corresponding tem- 
peratures 7', the relation takes the form log ¢=¢(7'/T,)=N, 
where 7’, denotes the absolute critical temperature and ¢(7'/7'.) 
denotes a function of 7'/7T’... The application of the doublet effect 
to the subject of specific inductive capacity is briefly discussed. 

J.8.G. T. 


Formation of Gaseous Ions in the Oxidation of Nitric 
Oxide. A. K. Brewer and FarrRiIneton DANIELS (Trans. Amer. 
Electrochem. Soc. [advance copy], 1923, 171—182).—Experiments 
with a special form of chamber show that when nitric oxide is 
oxidised between oppositely charged electrodes a current of elec- 
tricity passes through the gases. The current is of the order of 
10-14 amperes for the oxidation of 50 c.c. of nitric oxide per minute 
reacting in a field of 450 volts per cm. This corresponds with 
about one ion for every million molecules reacting. The current 
is directly proportional to the voltage and to the number of 
molecules reacting. No evidence of a saturation current could be 
detected. Various hypotheses to explain the results are advanced. 

J. F.S. 


Motion of Electrons in Helium. J. 8. TOWNSEND and V. 
A. Battry (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 657—664)—In continuation 
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of previous work (A., 1922, ii, 43, 277, 494, 836), the authors have 
determined the velocities of translation and of agitation of electrons 
in helium submitted to the action of a uniform electric force, at 
various pressures ranging from 5 to 240 mm. of mercury. Values 
are deduced for the mean free path of the electron at 1 mm. pressure, 
.and the proportion of energy lost by an electron on collision. The 
results indicate that, so calculated, the free path of an electron in 
helium is about twice that in hydrogen. The mean free path is 
approximately constant and equal to about 0-05 cm. for velocities 
between 10® and 5x10’ cm. per sec. Moreover, the increase in 
the free path as the velocity diminishes occurs for smaller velocities 
in helium than in argon. The proportion of energy lost by an 
electron due to collision is approximately constant and equal to 
2-510 for velocities ranging between 2107 and 108 cm. per 
sec. For velocities greater than 108 cm. per sec., the proportion 
increases considerably owing to ionisation produced by the collision. 


J.S8.G.T. 


The Motion of Electrons in Carbon Monoxide, Nitrous 
Oxide, and Nitric Oxide. M. F. Sxkrnxer and J. V. WuHitTr 
(Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 630—637).—In continuation of previous 
work, the authors have investigated the velocities of translation 
and of agitation of the electrons under various electrical forces and 
at various pressures, in the cases of the gases carbon monoxide, 
nitrous oxide, and nitric oxide. The results indicate that in the 
case of carbon monoxide the electrons in the stream do not tend to 
form ions by adhering to molecules of the gas, whilst such ions are 
produced in nitrous oxide and nitric oxide. Values of the mean 
free path of the electrons, the effective radius of the molecules, 
and the proportion of energy lost in collision between an electron 
and a molecule are tabulated. J.8.G. T. 


Problems of Hydrone and Water: the Origin of Elec- 
tricity in Thunderstorms. Hrnry E. Armstrone (Nature, 
1923, 112, 537—538).—If it is assumed that changes in the size 
of particles of water can, in the absence of conducting electrodes, 
give rise to free electricity, it is held that the coalescence of small 
drops is more likely to induce electrical phenomena than is the 
reverse process, in that energy is thereby liberated (cf. this vol., 
ii, 542). Chemical interchanges are believed to account for observ- 
ations recorded by Simpson (Phil. Trans., 1909, [A], 209, 379) and 
Lenard (Ann. Phys. Chem., 1892, [ii], 46, 584). A. A. E. 


Electrical Conductivity of Dilute Aqueous Solutions of 
Hydrogen Chloride. Hrnry C. Parker (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1923, 45, 2017—2033).—The electrical conductivity of aqueous 
solutions of hydrochloric acid has been determined at 25° for 
concentrations between 0-04 and 3-0 millimols. per litre. The 
solutions were made up by weight and were accurate to a few 
hundredths %%, and the water had a specific conductivity of 
0-1x10-6. The values for the equivalent conductivity show a slight 
maximum in the region of 0-1 millimol. per litre, due to the influence 
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of the impurities in the water, which apparently cause a somewhat 
greater effect than in the case of iodic acid (this vol., ii, 7). Com- 
parison with the results of other investigators confirms the con- 
clusions of Kraus and Parker (loc. cit.) regarding the considerable 
influence of the impurities in the water and of the alkali in glass 
cells on the electrical conductivity of dilute solutions of acids. 
Values have been interpolated for rounded concentrations from the 
results for hydrochloric and iodic acid. The data for iodic acid 
cover the range 0:05x10°N to 0-5N. The cell constant was 
determined by an intercomparison with three standard cells, over 
a considerable range of concentrations, with potassium chloride as 
electrolyte. The unusual results of this intercomparison may be 
explained by assuming the presence of an adsorbed layer in contact 
with the electrodes, the resistance of which is greater or less than 
that of the bulk of the solution, according to whether the electrolyte 
is negatively or positively adsorbed. One of the intercompared 
cells apparently has a greater correction for this adsorbed layer 
than the cell used in the measurements with hydrochloric acid, 
whilst the other two have a smaller correction. On the supposition 
that hydrochloric acid will be positively adsorbed and will conse- 
quently have but slight correction for this effect, a value for the 
constant was selected at the minimum point of the cell constant 
curve, which value is assumed to remain fixed in the measurements 
of the acid solutions. Extrapolation of the results on the assump- 
tion that the law of mass action is approached as a limiting form 
at infinite dilution gives a value of A, for hydrochloric acid of 
425-69. Assuming that the value of A, for the chloride-ion at 
25° is 75-8, a value of 349-89 is obtained for the hydrogen-ion at 
that temperature. Comparison of this with the value 349°93 
obtained by Kraus and Parker (loc. cit.) for iodic acid leads to the 
value 349-89-+-0-05 as the most probable value for the hydrogen-ion 
at 25°, since the basis for the cell constant is more firmly established 
for the measurements with hydrochloric acid. The mass-action 


constant corresponding with this extrapolation has a value 0°105. 
J.F.S. 


Electrical Conductivity Measurements on Dilute Aqueous 
Salt Solutions at 0°, 18°, and 100°. P. WaLpEN and HER. 
Uxicx (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 106, 49—-92).—Very exact electrical 
conductivity determinations have been made at 0°, 18°, and 100° 
with solutions of potassium chloride, nitrate, and perchlorate, 
sodium chloride and nitrate, cesium nitrate, lithium perchlorate 
and picrate, tetraethylammonium picrate, potassium picrate, 
chlorate, bromate, and iodate in concentrations down to the most 
dilute. The limiting conductivity has been deduced by means of 
P. Hertz’s hypothesis, and values have been found which confirm 
the hypothesis. Electro-conductivity—concentration curves have 
been drawn, and in the case of the less soluble salts it is found that 
regular deviations from the Hertz curve occur. Lithium picrate 
and tetraethylammonium picrate follow Stokes’s law with sufficient 
exactitude in the temperature range examined. This result makes 
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it possible to determine the ionic mobility at 100° with satisfactory 
accuracy. In the case of the perchlorate-ion, ClO,’, the mobility 
at 18° equals 58°4, a value which is lower than the older measurements 
indicated. J.F.S. 


Simple Determination of the Limiting Value of the Mole- 
cular Conductivity of Strong Electrolytes. C. Drucxkrr 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 105, 472—475).—A criticism of Lorenz 
and Landé’s papers (this vol., ii, 9, 284), in which it is shown that 
the statement that « is a constant characteristic of the substance 
is at variance with facts; the author shows that « expresses in its 
variability the accepted variability of the transport number, 
Consequently the suggested new extrapolation process is not 
applicable. J. F.S. 


The Theory of Electrolytes. II. P. DEBYE and E. Hiicxer 
(Phystkal. Z., 1923, 24, 305—325).—In continuation of previous 
work (this vol., ii, 459), the authors present a mathematical analysis 
of the effect on the electrical conductivity of a completely ionised 
solution due to the presence of, and the mutual electric forces between, 
the ions. Ionic and electrophoretic forces are investigated, atten- 
tion being directed to the following, among other matters: potential 
distribution around the moving ions, the motion of the solvent, 
and velocity and pressure distribution in the neighbourhood of 
the ions. An expression for the conductivity coefficient, fy, is 
derived in the form 1—f,—(4nevn/ Dk T)P ew, |EDET buch} in 
which « is the electronic charge, v the total number of ions, ” the 
number of molecules dissolved per c.c., D the dielectric constant 
of the solvent, £, Boltzmann’s constant, 7’ the temperature, W, 
and w, are complex valency factors, expressions for which are given, 
and 6 the mean diameter of the ions. This expression agrees with 
the conclusion of Kohlrausch (A., 1907, ii, 600), that in the case 
of dilute solutions, 1—f, occ1/*, c denoting the concentration. Results 
deduced from the expression are compared with experimental 
results in the cases of aqueous solutions of univalent and multi- 
valent salts, and of non-aqueous solutions. Generally, the agree- 
ment between calculated and experimental results is satisfactory. 


J.S.G. T. 


Relative Measurement of the Electrical Resistance of 
Thallium in the Region of the Temperature of Liquid Helium. 
H. KamertincH OnNES and W. Tuywn (Arch. Neéerland, 1923, 
[iii], 6, 284—292).—The electrical resistance of thallium has been 
determined at the temperature of liquid air, liquid hydrogen, and 
liquid helium with the object of ascertaining whether thallium is a 
super-conductor like mercury and lead. It is found that at 2-32°K 
all resistance has disappeared. J.F.S. 


Relative Measurements of the Electrical Resistance of 
Ordinary Lead and Lead from Uranium at Temperatures 
below 14° K. H. KameriincH Onnes and W. Tuyn (Arch. 
Néerland, 1923, [iii], 6, 293—300).—The electrical resistance of 
ordinary lead and lead from uranium (radium-@) has been deter- 
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mined and the point at which the resistance disappears ascertained. 
It has been found that pure lead (at. wt. 207-20) and uranium lead 
(at. wt. 206-06) have the same point of disappearance of resistance 
within 0-025°. J. F.S. 


Electrical Resistance of Phenol-Water Systems, and the 
Application of [the Properties of] such Systems to Biological 
[Processes]. Martin H. Fiscuer (Kolloid Z., 1923, 23, 131— 
147).—After a discussion of the theory of the colloidal condition, 
in which the lyophilic colloidal condition is defined as the product 
of two mutually soluble substances and is compared with the 
system phenol—water, the author describes a number of measure- 
ments of the electrical resistance of the system phenol-water to 
which various additions of acids, bases, salts, and non-electrolytes 
have been made. In these systems, the phenol phase is regarded 
as comparable with protoplasm, and the physico-chemical properties 
of this phase are regarded as of importance in the elucidation of 
the characteristic properties of living substance. Pure hydrated 
phenol has a very high electrical resistance, which is reduced by 
the addition of acids and alkalis. The addition of neutral salts 
also reduces the resistance, but not to so marked an extent. In 
all these cases, the amount of reduction is dependent, not only on 
the concentration of the added substance, but also on its chemical 
nature. The reduction caused by the addition of salts of constant 
concentration is not the same in all cases, and it is deduced that an 
“antagonism ”’ exists in certain cases. Some non-electrolytes, such 
as the lower alcohols, also lower the resistance, but not so strongly 
as the electrolytes. The behaviour of hydrated phenol is parallel 
with that of cells and animal fluids under the same conditions. 
The presence of various electrolytes and non-electrolytes in mixtures 
of phenol and water changes the volume of the hydrated phenol 
phase. Acids slightly reduce the volume, whilst alkalis increase 
it considerably, that is, they bring about a swelling of the phenol. 
Salts reduce the volume in proportion to their concentration. 
This behaviour is parallel with the absorption and loss of water 
in living cells, which is usually attributed to changes in osmotic 
pressure. Protoplasm is not, as is so generally held, a solution of 
protoplasmic materials in water, like phenol in water, but a system 
of the opposite type, namely, water dissolved in protoplasmic 
material, like water in phenol. The physico-chemicai laws which 


apply to the latter type of system alone hold for living — 


Single Potential of Arsenic and its Power to Replace other 
Metals in Solutions. Lovis KaHLENBERG and JOHN VERNON 
STEINLE (Trans. Amer. Electrochem. Soc. [advance copy], 1923, 203— 
226).—The single potential of arsenic has been determined in a 
number of different electrolytes, including arsenic trichloride, tri- 
iodide, arsenious oxide, p-aminophenylarsinic acid, p-hydroxypheny]l- 
arsinic acid, p-glycinoaminophenylarsinic acid, p-acetamidopheny]l- 
arsinic acid, and di-p-aminophenylarsinic acid, and in general the 
results of previous investigators have been confirmed. In making 
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the single potential measurements, the arsenic electrodes were 
prepared in a number of different ways. It was found that a 
solid arsenic electrode, sawn from a large piece of arsenic, gives 
trustworthy results, and offers on the whole the best form of 
electrode for making the determinations. Electrodes prepared by 
electroplating arsenic on other metals were found to yield untrust- 
worthy results, in that they do not develop the true potential of 
pure arsenic. Metallic arsenic was used to displace the metals 
silver, copper, and mercury from their compounds. The reaction 
which occurs in these cases may be represented by 6MX +2As-- 
3H,O=6M+6HX-+As,O,. Arsenic has been displaced [from its 
compounds by other metals, including sodium, magnesium, alu- 
minium, zinc, cadmium, iron, cobalt, nickel, lead, tin, bismuth, 
and antimony. In many of these cases the replacement could not 
have been predicted from a knowledge of the single potentials of 
the metals concerned. The authors are of the opinion that in the 
case of arsenic the power of a metal to replace this metal is a highly 
specific property which depends on the individual nature of the 
metals in question and also on the liquids used in the experiments. 
J.F.S. 


Electric Potential of Antimony-Lead Alloys. S. D. 
Mozarrar (T'rans. Faraday Soc., 1923, 19, 56—58).—Measurements 
of the electric potential of antimony-lead alloys against a calomel 
electrode in N-potassium hydroxide, N-lead nitrate, and acid 
potassium antimony tartrate solutions showed that up to 98%, 
of antimony the potentials were identical with that of lead, thus 
demonstrating that, in the antimony-lead series, there are no 
solid solutions and no compounds formed. A. R. P. 


Oxidation—Reduction. III. Electrode Potentials of Mix- 
tures of Indophenol-1-Naphthol-2-Sulphonic Acid and the 
Reduction Product. W. MANSFIELD CLARK and BARNET? 
CoHEN (U.S. Pub. Health Rep., 1923, No. 834, 3—28; cf. this vol., 
ii, 677)—A new indophenol, 4-indophenol-1-naphthol-2-sulphonic 
acid, HO-C,H,°N:C,)H;(SO;H):O0 or O°C,H,:N-C,)H,(OH)-SO,H, 
has been synthesised by grinding 14-2 g. of quinone chloroimide with 
25 g. of water and a quantity of ice, then with continual grinding 
adding 24-6 g. of sodium 1l-naphthol-2-sulphonate in 75 c.c. of 
4N-sodium hydroxide. The solution is kept for an hour. A cold 
saturated salt solution is then added, when a thick precipitate is 
formed. This is filtered and washed with cold saturated salt 
solution. ‘The material is extracted with water and filtered. Thc 
filtrate is cooled and precipitated with carbon dioxide. The pre- 
cipitate, after drying on porous plates, is recrystallised from alcohol, 
when a red sodium salt of the above-named compound separates. 
The reduction potentials of this compound in equilibrium with its 
reduction product at different P,; values have been determined at 30°. 
It is found that the measurements conform fairly with the equation 
£,=0-5440—0-03006 log [S,]/[So]+-0-03006 log (K,K,[H']+-4,[H'? 
...+[H"P) —0-03006 log (Ky-+[H’]), where S, is the concentration 
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of the total reductant, [Sj] that of the total oxidant, K, the dis- 
sociation constant of that phenolic group in the reductant which 
is possessed by the oxidant, K, is the dissociation constant of the 
same group in the oxidant, and K, is the dissociation constant of 
the phenolic group created by the reduction. The following values 
are obtained: K,=2-09 x 10°, K,8-01 x10, and K,=2-00 x 107!. 
The hypothetical normal potential is +-0-5440 volt. It is shown 
that an 80—90% reduction of 4-indophenol-1-naphthol-2-sulphonic 
acid within the ordinary physiological range of Py, indicates a 
reduction potential about 0-52 volt more positive than the hypo- 
thetical hydrogen electrode potential of the solution, and it is 
suggested that the reduction of this dye should indicate minute 
degrees of physiological reduction. J. F.S. 


Reduction Potentials of Quinones. I. The Effect of the 
Solvent on the Potentials of certain Benzoquinones. JAMES 
B. Conant and Louis F. Freser (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 
2194-2218; cf. A., 1922, ii, 547; this vol., ii, 9, 285).—The reduction 
potentials of various alkyl and chloro-derivatives of benzoquinone 
have been measured in alcoholic and in aqueous solution. A 
method has been devised whereby the free energy of reduction of 
a quinone, and the reduction potential, referred to the solid state, 
can be found. A cell is constructed consisting of a hydrogen 
electrode, immersed in a given solvent, connected with a half-cell 
containing an inert electrode immersed in the same solvent saturated 
with both the quinol and the quinone, and containing both solid 
substances. From the potential of this combination it is possible 
to calculate directly the free energy of reduction, referred to the 
solid states. This method cannot be used, however, if a quin- 
hydrone is formed; the following procedure is then adopted. Two 
separate combinations are investigated. In one the half-cell con- 
tains a solution saturated with the quinone and the quinhydrone ; 
in the other, the solution is saturated with the quinol and the 
quinhydrone. The algebraic mean of the potentials of the two 
combinations is the required reduction potential referred to the 
solid states, whilst the difference between the potentials is a measure 
of the free energy of the formation of the solid quinhydrone from 
its solid components. The results obtained show that, either in 
solution or referred to the solid states, the introduction of methyl 
groups into the quinone nucleus decreases the reduction potential, 
whilst the introduction of chlorine atoms at first raises the potential 
and then lowers it. Essentially the same relationships are found 
between the reduction potentials of different substances in aqueous 
and alcoholic solution, but the potentials referred to the solid 
states are not entirely parallel to those measured in solution. The 
temperature coefficient of the reduction potential (solid states) 
has been measured for all the quinones investigated, and the total 
energy of reduction calculated. Comparison with previous thermo- 
chemical measurements reveals, probably owing to errors inherent 
in the latter, great discrepancies in the figures for the polychloro- 
quinones. W.S.N. 
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Membrane Potentials Considered as Diffusion Potentials, 
KE. B. R. PripEavux and W. E. Crooxs (Chemistry and Industry, 
1923, 42, 955).—Measurements of conductivities, viscosities, diffu- 
sion, and membrane potentials in solutions of potassium benzoate 
and potassium salicylate with parchment membranes, show a 
definitely diminished mobility of the organic anions in the parch- 
ment; this retardation accounts for the increase of the diffusion 
potential with such salts. C. R. H. 


Behaviour of Cuprous Oxide Photo-voltaic Cells. ALLEN 
D. Garrison (J. Physical Chem., 1923, 27, 601—622).—The form. 
ation of cuprous oxide electrodes and the conditions under which 
they have both a positive and a negative light effect are described 
and the general characteristics of each effect discussed. The posi- 
tive photo-potential is found to be approximately proportional to 
the logarithm of the light intensity and to increase with increasing 
hydrogen-ion concentration. The maximum negative photo- 
potential is proportional to the intensity of the light for low 
intensities and constant at high intensities, whilst the positive 
recoil following the negative maximum increases with the intensity. 
The maximum negative photo-potential decreases with increasing 
hydrogen-ion concentration. For large effects, the negative photo- 
potential decreases and for small effects increases with increasing 
cupric-ion concentration. The characteristics of the cuprous oxide 
electrodes which are now known are all explained by the estab- 
lished laws of electro-chemistry by the assumption that the light 
displaces the equilibrium constant of the reaction, Cu,O (solid) <> 
Cu,O (dissolved) <> 2Cu’-+-O”’, causing the cuprous oxide to behave 
as though its solubility was increased in the light. The results 
are what would be expected if Einstein’s photo-chemical law applied 
to this reaction in a qualitative manner. The active frequencies 
have not yet been determined. The theory is also applicable to 
the silver halide electrodes as well as to the copper electrodes, since 
they behave in the same way, and is opposed to the theory that 
the primary effect of radiation is either photoelectric in its nature 
or causes a direct separation of the uncharged elements. The 
hypothesis that the effect of the light is a separation of the charged 
elements as ions or thereby an increase in the solubility of the 
salt and that the decomposition is made complete only by electro- 
chemical equilibrium is supported by the experimental fact that 
perfectly dry salts are stable in light. J. F.S. 


The Electromotive Behaviour of Magnesium. II. A. 
Smits (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1923, 26, 395—407; 
ef. A., 1921, ii, 402)—The effect of amalgamation on the H#.M.F. 
of the magnesium electrode was studied. From theoretical con- 
siderations it was found that the magnesium electrode cannot 
possibly behave as an oxygen or hydrogen electrode, but that the 
explanation of its low H.M.F. is to be found in the fact that the 
formation of a layer of hydroxide on the surface of the metal 
hinders the establishment of the metal—hydrogen inner equilibrium. 
Activation by means of mercury causes the true inner equilibrium 
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to be approached more closely. By actual measurement it was 
found that the potential of a magnesium half-element containing 
M/10-magnesium sulphate was —1-902 volt with respect to a 
normal calomel electrode, but that on the addition of 3% of a 
saturated solution of mercuric chloride it fell to —1-740 volt. On 
removing the magnesium, washing with distilled water, and immer- 
sing in M/10-pure magnesium sulphate, it showed immediately 
an H.M.F. of —1-898 volt, and, after five minutes, one of 
—1-956 volt. H. H. 


Electrolysis with an Aluminium Anode the Anolyte being : 
I. Solutions of Sodium Nitrite. II. Solutions of Potassium 
Oxalate. F. H. Jerrrey (T7'rans. Faraday Soc., 1923, 19, 52— 
55).—Electrolysis of solutions of sodium nitrite in concentrations 
varying from normal to saturated resulted in the formation of 
much aluminium hydroxide and in the evolution of nitric oxide, 
whilst nitric acid was found in the anolyte. Probably the primary 
product at the anode is aluminium nitrite, which is immediately 
hydrolysed to aluminium hydroxide and nitrous acid. The latter 
compound then decomposes into nitric oxide and nitric acid. 

Electrolysis with potassium oxalate solution as the anolyte 
resulted in the aluminium anode dissolving; on evaporation of the 
liquid, well-developed, colourless crystals of potassium alumini- 
oxalate, K,Al(C,0,)5,3H,O, were obtained analogous to potassium 
chromi-oxalate. A. R. P. 


The Electron in the Chemistry of Solutions and in Electro- 
chemistry. I. The Paths of Electrons in Solutions during 
Electrolysis with a Spark Cathode. L.V. PISARSHEVSKI and 
(Mtur) M. RosenBere (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1923, 54, 5833— 
547).—A solution of NV /4-potassium iodide was electrolysed, keeping 
the cathode 3—4 cm. above the surface of the liquid so that a spark 
was produced. The addition of phenolphthalein causes the appear- 
ance of a red stream in the liquid along the path of the spark through 
the liquid; a blue stream is observed under the same conditions 
if starch be added instead of the phenolphthalein, whilst the colour 
of the stream is violet if both indicators are added together. 
Under the standard conditions adopted, the stream was usually 
visible to a depth of about 9 cm., and widened at the end, and it was 
observed that the red streams were somewhat more tortuous and 
irregular than the blue ones. The streams are deflected by the 
introduction of a magnetic field, and are due to a pencil of electrons, 
unaccompanied by matter, being projected into the liquid from the 
cathode. These electrons encounter ions of iodine and cause them 
to lose their electrons or become oxidised, the atomic iodine then 
reacting with the starch in the usual way. <A secondary process is 
the reduction of potassium-ions, which acquire an additional 
electron and become atomic potassium ; this then reacts with water, 
producing potassium hydroxide, which ionises and is detected by the 
red coloration of the phenolphthalein. It appears likely that the 
reduction of the potassium-ions is due both to the electrons lost by 
the iodine-ions and those of the cathode stream. These experiments 
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are thus a demonstration of the fact that the process of oxidation 
is the loss of an electron, whilst reduction involves the acquisition 
of an electron by an ion. G. A. R. K. 


The Electron in the Chemistry of Solutions and in Electro- 

chemistry. II. The Electrons of Radium as a Reducing Agent 
and «-Particles as an Oxidising Agent. L.V. PIsaRSHEvsxr 
(J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1923, 54, 548—570).—Aqueous solutions 
of hydrogen iodide (0-5) and ferrous chloride were kept in contact 
with a radium preparation for about a year; the radium prepara- 
tion was introduced directly into the solution in some cases and in 
others was contained in a separate glass vessel sufficiently thick 
to absorb all «-particles; control solutions were also kept. It was 
found that oxidation took place to an appreciable extent in solutions 
containing the radium preparation, iodine being liberated and 
ferrous-ions being converted into ferric-ions. No decomposition 
of the solvent was observed, doubtless because the oxygen and 
hydrogen produced were immediately acted on by the dissolved 
substances. It is shown by calculation that the results obtained 
can only be explained on the assumption that the ions of ferrous 
iron and iodine are oxidised, that is, they lose a valency electron, 
when they collide with «-particles derived from the radium salt. 
It was found that hydrogen iodide exposed to bombardment by 
8-particles (or electrons) alone showed slight but definite signs of 
decomposition; the action is explained by the absorption of the 
electrons by the ions of iodine. In solutions containing radium, this 
reducing process goes on concurrently with the oxidation due to 
«-particles, but the latter process predominates owing to the fact 
that «-particles are given out in far greater number than £-particles. 
In connexion with these experiments, the nature of chemical and 
electrochemical processes is discussed. G. A. R. K. 


The Electron in the Chemistry of Solutions and in Electro- 
chemistry. III. The Electronic Nature of Ionic Reactions and 
their Capacity to Produce a Current. L. V. PIsaRsHEvskI and 
(MuLE) M. Rosensera (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1923, 54, 570— 
600).—When two unequal platinum plates are dipped in a solution 
in which a chemical reaction is proceeding and the plates are con- 
nected together through a sensitive galvanometer, the passage 
of a current is observed. The current is due to the following causes. 
Every ionic reaction, such, for instance, as oxidation or reduction 
(cf. preceding abstract), involves the passage of electrons to and fro 
in the reacting medium. Some of these encounter the platinum 
plates dipping in the liquid and communicate an electric charge to 
them by virtue of a two-fold process; some electrons will encounter 
atoms of platinum with force sufficient to remove valency electrons 
from them, that is, causing the ionisation of the metal, whilst other 

electrons will merely enter the plates, increasing the concentration 
of electrons within it (the two processes are evidently mutually 
opposed). If it now be assumed that the electronic concentration 
in the two plates is not the same, it is clear that a current must be 
produced when they are joined by a wire; it is proved that if 
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the plates are of unequal dimensions, such is actually the case, and if 
the potential is due to the electrons acquired from the solution the 
larger plate is negatively charged whilst the smaller one is positive. 
The converse is, however, the case, if the chief process depends on 
the loss of electrons by the plates, favoured by the presence in the 
solution of some reagent ready to unite with the electrons set free. 
The larger plate then becomes positive and the current flows from 
the smaller plate to the larger; this is particularly noticeable in 
reactions involving oxidation and reduction, in accordance with the 
authors’ view of these processes (preceding abstracts). Processes 
of ionic dissociation also produce an appreciable current under these 
conditions, and it is significant that the current is increased if pure 
water be added to the solution so as to cause increased ionisation 
of the electrolyte. The direction of this current is, however, 
dependent on the existence and relative magnitude of two processes, 
the ionisation of the electrode when brought into contact with the 
solution and the dissociation of the solute with a consequent move- 
ment of electrons; these two processes cause changes in opposite 
directions, and therefore the current between two unequal platinum 
plates dipped in a salt solution may pass in either direction, accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

The influence of a radioactive substance on the phenomenon is 
described, and the observations of Schtschukarev (A., 1916, ii, 172) 
bearing on some aspects of the subject are discussed. G. A. R. K. 


Electro-endosmosis and Electrolytic Water Transport. 
Hernricu Remy (Z. Elekirochem., 1923, 29, 365—370).—The author 
has determined the electrolytic transport of water as well as the water 
transported by electro-endosmosis for a number of normal and 
decinormal solutions. The water carried electrolytically is that 
which forms a layer round the ions, and in consequence is carried 
along with them. The amount of water carried in this way furnishes 
a measure of the number of molecules of water associated with each 
ion. The results show that the amount of water associated with 
the alkali-ions including ammonium follows the same order as has 
been previously calculated by the author from a comparison of the 
mobilities of these ions (A., 1915, ii, 310). The positive electrolytic 
water transport of the acids examined shows that the hydrogen-ions 
are sheathed in a small amount of water. The amount of water 
connected in this way lies between one and two molecules for each 
hydrogen-ion on the assumption that the water sheath of the 
chlorine-ion contains between three and nine molecules. J. F.S. 


Velocity of Migration of Isomeric Ions. I. H. Ley and 
H. Drexmann (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 106, 161—177).—The 
authors have redetermined the electrical conductivity of the sodium 
or potassium salts of o-hydroxybenzoic acid, p-hydroxybenzoic acid, 
p-cresotic acid, 6-hydroxy-m-toluic acid, o- hydroxybenzene- 
sulphonic acid, p- -hydroxybenzene sulphonic acid, anisic acid, and 
0- methoxybenzoic acid at 25° for a number of dilutions, and the 
molecular conductivity at infinite dilution has been obtained in 
each case, From these values, on the basis of Ay,.=50-2, the ionic 
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mobility of the anions has been deduced and the following values ob. 
tained : OH-C,H,°CO,’ [0] \,=36-8; [p]\g=31-5. OH-C,H,Me:CO,’, 
[Me : OH : CO,’=1:3:4] Ag=34-4; [Me :0H:CO,’=1:2:3]A,=34-4; 
[Me : OH :CO,’=1:3:6] A,=30-5. OMe-C,H,°CO,’ [0] A,=33-5; 
[p] Ag=33-3; OH-C,H,-SO,’ [0] Ag=35°5; [p] Ag=33-9. The 
results are discussed in connexion with the orientation of the 
compounds. J.F.S. 


The Constitution of Soap Solutions: Migration Data for 
Potassium Oleate and Potassium Laurate. James WILLIAM 
McBaIN and RicHARD CHARLES BowpDeEN (T., 1923, 123, 2417— 
2430). 


Crystalline Form of Electro-deposited Metals. WiLIAMBium 
and H. 8. Rawpon (T'rans. Amer. Electrochem. Soc. [advance copy], 
1923, 245—267).—A simple hypothesis of the mechanism of crystal 
formation in electro-deposition is put forward, according to which 
the cathode discharge of metal-ions and the formation of crystals 
constitute one and the same process, and any given ion is discharged 
at the point at which the lowest discharge potential is required. 
The discharge potential is a function of the solution pressure of the 
metal and the “ effective ’’ metal-ion concentration adjacent to it. 
The single potential and solution pressure of a metal are the resultant 
of the “ primary single potential,” which is defined in terms of the 
solution pressure of a single unorientated atom, and the “orientation 
potential,’’ which is a measure of the diminution in solution pressure 
and corresponding algebraic increase in single potential caused by 
the arrangement or orientation of the adjacent metal atoms. A 
higher potential is required to discharge an ion in a position unre- 
lated to those of previously discharged atoms than on an existing 
crystal, and similarly a higher potential is required to discharge an 
ion on a small crystal than on a large one. Typical structures 
of electrode deposits are classified into three major groups : those 
in which all, or practically all, of the initial nuclei continue to grow, 
those in which only a part of the initial nuclei continue to grow, and 
those in which none of the initial nuclei grow. The factors which 
determine the character of the crystals are discussed and the direc- 
tion of the change produced by any change in operating conditions 
is predicted and illustrated. J.F.S. 


Passivity. GrrHarD ©. Scumipt (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 
106, 105—154).—Attempts to measure the solubility of hydrogen 
and oxygen in iron, platinum, chromium, nickel, gold, and copper 
have been made by liberating these gases electrolytically on one 
side of a metal electrode and measuring the potential of the other 
side against a normal calomel electrode. The effect of leading 
hydrogen and oxygen over surfaces of copper, iron, nickel, chromium, 
platinum, and gold on the potential of these metals in various 
solutions has also been determined. The effect of roughening and 
polishing the surface of chromium, iron, molybdenum, nickel, 
tantalum, vanadium, and platinum on the potential of these metals 
has been determined. The results of the above determinations are 
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discussed in connexion with the passivity phenomena of the metals. 
It is shown that Warburg’s hypothesis (Ann. Phys. Chim., 1889, 
fii], 38, 321) that the change of potential brought about by the 
passage of hydrogen or oxygen over a metal is due to changes of 
concentration in the surrounding solution is not confirmed by the 
present experiments. On the other hand, the hypothesis which 
states that gases dissolved in metals change the potential on account 
of their solution pressure is found to be in agreement with the 
experiments. No sure conclusions with respect to activity or 
passivity can be drawn from potential measurements alone, since 
the potential depends for the most part on whether the gas is 
dissolved or not in the metal. Chromium, nickel—-chromium-steel, 
molybdenum, and tantalum after polishing give a very low potential 
which reaches the normal value again in fifty minutes with chrom- 
ium, thirty minutes with molybdenum, and twenty minutes with 
tantalum. In the case of nickel, cobalt, and vanadium the change 
of potential is nothing like so great as in the above cases and it 
regains its normal value much more rapidly. Platinum, copper, 
antimony, aluminium, and iron exhibit a still smaller change of 
potential on polishing and in the case of zinc, tellurium, magnesium, 
cadmium, tin, and lead the change of potential is so small as to be 
scarcely detectable. The presence of gases or polarisation take no 
part in these changes. A complete parallelism exists between the 
amount of the change of potential, the time required for the metal 
to regain its normal potential, and the hardness of the metal. Thus 
the hardest metal, chromium, exhibits the largest change in potential 
and requires the longest time to regain its normal potential. This 
phenomenon is attributed to the diminution of the surface tension. 
Passive nickel becomes active when its surface is chemically 
attacked ; this can occur by means of electrolytes such as sulphuric 
acid or by chlorine, bromine, or iodine. On account of the passivity 
of nickel, iodine separates at first in the electrolysis of potassium 
iodide solutions, but when the surface of the nickel has been attacked, 
nickel iodide is formed and the metal is then active. Nickel can 
also be activated by the removal of gases from its surface and by 
mechanically roughening the surface. Passive chromium becomes 
active by disturbing the surface, by scratching, knocking, and so on, 
but in nitric acid it remains permanently passive. Activated 
chromium placed in dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid remains 
permanently active. On removal from the acid, however, it becomes 
passive again after a short time, even although oxygen is rigorously 
kept away. Chromium heated in a vacuum or in nitrogen is active. 
In hydrochloric acid at 100° it is also active, and at this temperature 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine attack chromium and activate it, 
solely because the surface is disturbed. When hydrogen is evolved 
from one side of a sheet of iron the other side becomes active; 
diffusing oxygen acts in the same way. Even in a solvent in which 
iron does not dissolve, for example, a solution of potassium nitrate, 
it may be activated as above. This fact is in direct opposition to the 
oxidation and oxygen-alloy hypotheses. In addition to its activat- 
ing action, oxygen also shows a passivating action. lron becomes 
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passive in a solution of chromic acid which contains a trace of 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid; it may be activated by diffusing 
hydrogen or by disturbing the surface. The passivity of metals 
is therefore to be attributed to a large surface tension, for when the 
surface tension is reduced the metal becomes active. Reduction 
of the surface tension can be brought about by attacking the surface 
chemically, by disturbing the surface mechanically, or by causing 
gases to escape from the surface. Oxygen passivates and hydrogen 
activates. J.F.S. 


Relation between Current, Voltage, and the Lengths of 
Carbon Arcs. II. A. E. R. WEsTMAN and W. J. CLapson (Trans, 
Amer. Electrochem. Soc. {advance copy], 1923, 87—100).—Con- 
ditions have been found under which steady arcs can be maintained 
with currents from 120 to 700 amperes and voltages from 15 to 
60. The appearance of steady arcs and of the various unsteady 
arcs that were encountered are described. A technique for accur. 
ately determining the relationship between current, voltage, and 
the length of carbon arcs has been developed, and has led to results 
which are tabulated in the paper. These results lead to the con- 
clusion that e=0-99Z, where e is the voltage over the arc and L 
the length in millimetres from the tip of the cathode to the bottom 
of the anode crater. J.F.S. 


Spectroscopic Magneton Numbers. A.SoMMERFELD (Physi- 
kal. Z., 1923, 24, 360—364).—The author considers the physical 
reality of the magneton, in accordance with the ideas of Gerlach 
(Physikal. Z., 1923, 24, 275) and of Epstein (Science, 1923, 57), 
to be definitely established from a consideration of the series of 
multiplets in the spectra of chromium and manganese. It is shown 
that whereas in the transition from group to group in the periodic 
classification of the elements the value of the atomic magnetic 
moment associated with the atomic condition responsible for the 
emission of the lines of greatest multiplicity increases by one unit, 
the mechanical moment or the internal quantum number corres- 
ponding thereto increases by half a unit only. This result the 
auther considers to be the basis of the explanation of certain 
apparent magneto-optic and magneto-mechanical anomalies, 
including the Richardson effect. J.8.G. T. 


Determination of the Isothermals of Hydrogen and Helium 
at Low Temperatures, made with the Object of examining 
whether the Compressibility of these Gases is Influenced 
by the Quanta. J. Patacios Martinez and H. KamMeERLiIncH 
OnnEs (Arch. Néerland, 1923, [iii], 6, 253—276).—With the object 
of ascertaining whether or no the compressibility of hydrogen and 
helium is influenced by the quanta, the authors have determined the 
isothermals of these two gases at 20-50°. The values of 54 and pv, 
have been calculated, and it is shown that the product pv, is 
practically a linear function of the density 64. It is concluded from 
this fact that the quanta exert no influence on the form of the 
isothermals, a result which is contrary to the demands of the 
hypothesis advanced by Sackur and by Keesom. J.F.S. 
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Isothermals of Oxygen at 0° and 20°. H. A. Kuypsrs and 
H. KaMEeRLINGH ONnNES (Arch. Néerland, 1923, [iii], 6, 277—283).— 
The isothermals of oxygen have been determined at 0° and 20°, 
and the values of pv,, d4, and p tabulated and compared with the 
calculated value of pv4. The experimental values when plotted 
lead to a parabolic curve represented by the equation pu4=A4+Bada 
+C,d,, for which the constants have been ascertained in the 
usual manner. These have the values for 0°, A,=1-000956, 
B,=—0-95803 x 103, C4=2-0608 x 10° and for 20°, A4=1-07426, 
B,=—0-80379 x10 and C4=2-0591 10%. By means of these 
coefficients the coefficient of dilation under constant pressure has 
been calculated and the following values have been obtained : 
p=20, [ap] =0-00393, p=40, «=0-00425, and p=60, a 

7 AF 


Influence of Small Variations of Temperature on the Con- 
ductivity of Solid Salts and the Réle of Humidity in the 
Phenomenon. P. Vam.Lant (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 637— 
639).—The temperature-conductivity curves for heating and cooling 
are identical when the material examined has been previously 
powdered and dried. With compressed, ground material (sodium 
chloride), not previously dried, or with a crystalline layer of material 
(Iceland spar), the conductivity at first rises rapidly with increase 
of temperature, reaches a maximum and then decreases steadily, 
the decrease continuing on cooling. At the original temperature, 
the material shows a smaller conductivity than at the outset. A 
second heating gives similar results, but the conductivity variations 
are smaller, whilst a third heating is accompanied by no variations. 
The loss of conductivity is, however, temporary, for on leaving the 
material exposed for some hours, it not only regains its conductivity, 
but then possesses a greater conductivity, and the above temperature 
effects are more pronounced than before. The conductivity in these 
cases is apparently a surface effect; it is decreased or increased by 
exposure of the material to a dry or wet atmosphere respectively. 


KE. E. T. 


Melting Point of Ice on the Absolute Scale. LxIGHTON 
B. SmrrH and Rosert 8. Taytor (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 
2124—-2128).—The value, T, the absolute temperature of melting 
ice, from the nitrogen volume and pressure expansion coefficients 
gives a mean value of 273-12° (see this vol., ii, 755). The mean value 
obtained by using the data of other gases including the Joule- 
Thomson coefficient is 273-13-L0-01°. J.F.S. 


The Use of Rast’s Camphor Method for Micro-deter- 
minations of the Molecular Weight of Liquids. J. HoUBEN 
(J. pr. Chem., 1922, [ii], 105, 27—30).—Rast (A., 1922, ii, 421) 
has determined the molecular weight of four solid substances, by 
measuring the depression in the freezing point of camphor, using 
small quantities of material, and determining the freezing point by 
the capillary tube method. It is now shown that this procedure 
may be adopted to determine the molecular weight of any liquid 
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of fairly high boiling point. Excellent agreement with the theoreti. 
cal figures is obtained for n-heptyl alcohol, geraniol, terpineol, 
methyl salicylate, methyl anthranilate, aniline, n-decyl alcohol, 
benzyl benzoate, ethyl benzoate, methyl nonyl ketone, benzonitrile, 
and tetrachloroethane. W.S.N. 


Azeotropic Mixtures. Sypnry Youne (Proc. Roy. Irish 
Acad., 1922, [B], 36, 22—30).—The question whether two or three 
given liquids are likely to form a binary or ternary azeotropic 
mixture, of minimum or maximum boiling point, is discussed. 
No ternary azeotropic mixture of maximum boiling point has yet 
been discovered. Values of the boiling points of members of the 
methyl alcohol series from methyl to n-octyl alcohol inclusive are 


tabulated. The following are the values of the boiling points of | 


binary and ternary azeotropic mixtures of the respective alcohols 
with water (represented by the symbol w), hexane (symbol h) 
benzene (symbol 6b), and toluene (symbol ¢), so far as these have 
been determined : methyl: h, 50-0°; 6, 58°35°; ethyl: w, 78-15°; 
h, 58-7° ; b, 68-25° ; t, 76-7°; h, w, 56-6° ; b, w, 64°85°; t, w, 74°55° ; iso- 
propyl : w, 80-37° ; h, 61°0° ; b, 71-9°; t, 80-6°; h, w, 58-2°; b, w, 66-5°; 


t, w, 76°2°; tert.-butyl: w, 79-9°; h, 63°7°; b, 73-95°; h, w, 58-9°; | 
b, w, 67-3°; n-propyl: w, 87-7°; h, 65-65°; 6, 77-1°; t, 92-6°; | 
h, w, 59-95°; 6b, w, 68-5°; ¢, w, 80-05°; sec.-butyl: w, 88°5°; h, | 


67:5°; b, 79°; h, w, 61-1°; tert.-amyl, CMe,Et‘OH: w, 87° (2); 


h, 68°5°; t, 99-2°; t, w, 82°; isobutyl: w, 89-9°; h, 68-1°; b, 79-85°; | 


t, 101-15°; ¢, w, 83°; n-butyl: w, 92-25°; ¢, 105-5°; isoamyl, 
CHMe,*CH,°CH,°OH : w, 95-15°; ¢, 110-5°; n-octyl: w, 98°. Methyl 
alcohol forms no azeotropic binary mixtures with water, benzene, 


or toluene, and no azeotropic ternary mixtures with the respective | 
systems hexane-—water, benzene—water, or toluene—-water. isoButyl | 


alcohol forms no azeotropic ternary mixture with the system incre: 


j and | 
' 30° a 
| temp 


hexane-water. It is possible that the amyl alcohol, CMe,*CH,‘OH, 
may form an azeotropic mixture with hexane, but much less probable 
that the amyl alcohol, CHMe,-CHMe-OH, forms such a mixture. 
It may be regarded as certain that none of the alcohols with higher 
boiling points do so. No alcohol with a higher boiling point 
than 108° should form a ternary azeotropic mixture with hexane 
and water, nor form a binary mixture with benzene. It is uncertain 
whether sec.-butyl alcohol forms a ternary mixture with benzene 
and water; it is almost certain that tert.-amyl alcohol does not. 
Alcohols of higher boiling point cannot form ternary azeotropic 
mixtures with benzene and water. The existence of a binary 
methyl alcohol—toluene azeotropic mixture is doubtful.. The b. p. 
of the amyl alcohol, CMe,*CH,°OH, is probably 112°. J. 8. G. T. 


Vapour Pressure Thermometer. ALFRED Stock (Z. Elek- 
trochem., 1923, 29, 354—358).—A full description of the method 
of making and filling of a vapour pressure thermometer previously 
described by Henning and Stock (A., 1921, ii, 432). The original 
must be consulted for details and dimensions. The thermometer 
filled with carbon disulphide has a range from the ordinary temper- 
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“Fature to —10°, with sulphur dioxide —10° to —40°, with ammonia 


-30° to —77°, with carbon dioxide —75° to —100°, hydrogen 
chloride —85° to —111°, ethylene —100° to —150°, methane 
-150° to —185°, and with oxygen —180° to —200°. A very 
omplete table of vapour pressures from about 1,000 mm. down- 
ward with the corresponding temperatures is given for all the gases 
named above. The thermometer is capable of an accuracy sufficient 
for most purposes. J. F.S. 


The Vapour Pressures of Concentrated Sucrose Solutions. 
—pGAR Puitip PERMAN and Horace LEONARD SAUNDERS (Trans. 
Faraday Soc., 1923, 19, 112—116).—The curves showing the relation 
between the vapour pressure of sucrose solutions and the concen- 
tration of the sugar at 70° and 90° have been determined and found 
to be smooth curves and not straight lines as previously found by 
Perman and Price (A., 1913, ii, 20). From these curves the value 
of the hydration factor a in Callendar’s formula, p’/p=(N—an)/ 
(VN—an-+7n), is found to be 5 between concentrations of 20 and 
65 g. of sugar per 100 c.c. Babo’s law holds for sugar solutions up 
to a concentration of 80% of sugar. A. R. P. 


Improved Methods of Evaporation in the Laboratory. 
H. G. Becker (Sci. Proc. Roy. Dubl. Soc., 1923, 17, 241—248).— 
Experiments were made to determine the rate of evaporation of 
distilled water at different temperatures in still air and in air 
currents of different speeds. Using an open dish in an oil-bath, 
a bath temperature of 100° gives a water temperature of 70° in 
still air and of 54° in a strong draught. To maintain the water 
at 100°, bath temperatures of 170° and 215° are needed in still air 
ad a strong draught respectively. The rate of evaporation 
increases very rapidly at higher temperatures, and between 90° 


j and 100° each degree rise is about six times as effective as between 
1 30° and 40°. The air current is relatively more effective at lower 
| temperatures, on account of its greater cooling effect at high temper- 
j atures. The normal rate of evaporation on a water-bath in still 
j zr is 0-01 c.c. per minute persq.cm. This can be increased without 
1 difficulty to 0-07 c.c. per sq. cm. by raising the dish temperature 
] to 95° and using an air draught of 500 feet per minute. An effective 


apparatus for evaporating solutions is described, consisting of a 


jglass bulb blown in a wide-bore tube, mounted horizontally and 


rotated whilst heated with a gas burner. A current of air may be 
passed through the bulb, or it may be evacuated. In this ap- 
paratus superheating is entirely avoided, and such substances as 


ferric chloride may be readily crystallised. E. H. R. 


Calorimetric Micro-bomb. M. Papoa and B. ForeEst1 
(Gazzetta, 1923, 53, 493—498).—Heats of combustion may be 
determined with a high degree of accuracy by means of a small 
bomb calorimeter inserted in an ice calorimeter of the Bunsen 
form. Only 0:03—0-06 g. of the substance is required, this being 
weighed on a microbalance. [Cf. J.S.C./., 1923, 10454.] T. H. P. 
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The Heat of Combination of the Metals of the Alkaline 
Earths with Oxygen, Hydrogen, and Nitrogen. A. Gun 
and F. Benorr (Ann. Chim., 1923, [ix], 20, 5—33; cf. this vol., 
ii, 126).—The following heats of formation were determined: 
Strontium hydride, 42-2 cal.; barium hydride, 40-9; strontium 
nitride, 31-8; barium nitride, 31-3; calcium amide, 93-0; lithium 
amide, 86-7 (for 2LiNH,); strontium amide, 84:3; barium amide, 
80-24; lithium imide, 52-6; barium imide, 54:4. In each case 
the measurement depended on the heat developed when the sub. 
stance is dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid. The purity of the 
material used was verified in some cases by analysis of the reaction 
products. The above results together with others quoted (without 
references) lead to the conclusions that heats of formation of the 
oxides, hydrides, nitrides, and amides decrease with rise of atomic 
weight and that lithium occupies from the thermochemical point 
of view a position between calcium and strontium. The authors 
point out that lithium and barium easily yield amides and stable 
imides by direct action of the metal on ammonia, whilst the calcium 
and strontium compounds are only obtainable indirectly by decom- 
position of the corresponding nitride, which is a matter of 
some difficulty. A comparative table embodying both original 
and quoted results is given. H. J. E. 


Heats of Vaporisation of Mercury and Cadmium. Mayor 
F. Foater and Wortu H. RoprsusuH (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
45, 2080—2090).—The importance of directly measured heat data 
as a supplement to vapour pressure data is discussed. The heat 
of vaporisation of mercury has been determined at 142°, and as 
a mean of 25 determinations the value 14490-+-50 cal. is obtained. 
The value calculated for 298-1° K is 14670-+-50 cal. A number 
of vapour pressure measurements have been made for cadmium 
at temperatures from 754-0° K to 867-6° K and from these data 

‘ the value 25350+-100 cal. is obtained as the latent heat of vaporisa- 
tion at 594-1° K. The generalisations regarding the entropies of 
monatomic gases, and relating vapour pressures to heats of vaporisa- 
tion are confirmed for zinc, cadmium, and mercury. J.F.S. 


Study of Solutions at Different Temperatures. I. The 
Capacity for Heat of Aqueous Solutions of Hydrogen Chloride 
and Ammonia. M.S. VRevsxki and A. I. Kaigoropov (J. Russ. 
Phys. Chem. Soc., 1923, 54, 335—347).—The capacities for heat 
of aqueous solutions containing from 0-6 to 37:7% of hydrogen 
chloride, and from 1-47 to 32-3% of ammonia were determined at 
about 3°, 20°, 40°, and 60°. The determinations were carried out 
in a closed vessel to eliminate the effect of vaporisation at higher 
temperatures; the method of heating was electrical. The values 
obtained for the heat capacities at room temperature agree sub- 
stantially with those of Thomsen, Marignac, and others. 

The results of the investigation are expressed in the form of 
curves and it is shown that the heat capacity of hydrogen chloride 
solutions diminishes with increasing concentration, this being 
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observed at all temperatures. The heat capacity of ammonia 
solutions at low temperatures (2-4°) at first diminishes with increas- 
ing concentration and reaches a minimum at about 25% NH;; 
it then begins to rise again. The curve for the same solutions 
at 20°7 shows a horizontal portion between 0 and 8% NHs, the heat 
capacity being equal to that of pure water; it then increases for 
higher concentrations. At higher temperatures the heat capacity 
rises in proportion to the concentration. 

Weak solutions of hydrogen chloride (below 3%) and ammonia 
(below 5°%) exhibit a minimum of heat capacity similar to that 
observed for pure water by Callendar and Barnes (Kaye and Laby, 
“Chemical and Physical Constants,’’ London, 1919, p. 56). 

The heat capacity of hydrogen chloride solutions is lower than 
the calculated value, whilst the converse is observed for ammonia 
solutions. G. A. R. K. 


Study of Solutions at Different Temperatures. II. The 
Heat of Solution of Hydrogen Chloride and Ammonia at 
Different Temperatures. M.S. VRevskI and N. N. ZAVARICKI 
(J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1923, 54, 348—360).—The molecular 
heats of solution of hydrogen chloride and ammonia in water were 
determined at various temperatures. The method used consisted 
in the direct absorption of the gas in water, carried out in several 
stages; this is shown to be more accurate than the method of 
dilution. 

It is found that the heat of solution rises rapidly in strong solu- 
tions, less so in weak solutions. With rise of temperature the heat 
of solution of hydrogen chloride rises, whilst that of ammonia 
diminishes. The heat of solution of hydrogen chloride at all 
temperatures increases with dilution; that of ammonia is remark- 
ably constant for all concentrations below 12 or 15%. 


G. A. R. K. 


Study of Solutions at Different Temperatures. III. The 
Determination of the Density and Composition of the Vapour 
of Aqueous Solutions of Hydrogen Chloride and Hydrogen 
Bromide at Various Temperatures. M. 8S. Vrevsk1, N. N. 
ZAVARICKI, and L. E. ScHaruov (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
54, 360—375)—Using a specially constructed apparatus, the 
pressure and composition of the vapour in equilibrium with aqueous 
solutions at various temperatures were determined. Dry nitrogen 
was bubbled through the solution under investigation and the 
amount of water and acid carried away estimated. It is shown 
that the total vapour pressure of the solution diminishes with 
increasing concentrations of acid and reaches a minimum, then 
rises again; this minimum is more marked in solutions of hydrogen 
bromide and is greatest at low temperatures. 

The partial pressure of the acids greatly depends on the con- 
centration of the solution and is practically zero for solutions con- 
taining less than 10 % HCl and 20 % HBr at 19°9°. With rising 
concentration, the partial pressure rises rapidly and for solutions 

27—2 
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containing more acid than the constant-boiling mixture the vapour 
consists of pure acid, the curve expressing the composition of the 
vapour rising very steeply. 

A rise of temperature causes an increase in the partial pressure 
of the acid in solutions weaker than the constant-boiling mixture, 
whilst the converse is observed in stronger solutions; the effect 
of the temperature appears to be greatest for strong solutions. 
The experimental data referring to the composition of constant. 
boiling mixtures agree with the older data in the literature. 

The results are shown to support the authors’ view that for 
solutions the vapour pressure curve of which shows a minimum, 
the composition of the vapour and that of the constant-boiling 
mixture changes in opposite directions with change of temperature, 

G. A. R. K. 


Study of Solutions at Different Temperatures. IV. The 
Vapour Density and Heats of Formation of Solutions of 
Gases. M.S. Vrevskr (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1923, 54, 376— 
401).—A theoretical paper in which the results obtained in the three 
preceding papers are discussed from a mathematical point of view. 

G. A. R. K. 


Titrimetric Method for the Estimation of Density by 
Means of Floating Bodies. Dormrns (Svensk. Bryggméstare- 
Tidning, 1923, 1; Z. Ges. Brauwesen, 1923, 46, 23—29; from 
Chem. Zentr., 1923, ii, 1201)—A method for the estimation of the 
density of a liquid consists in the addition of water to a known 
volume of the liquid until a glass float of known density sinks to the 
bottom of the vessel containing the liquid. G. W. R. 


Piezochemical Studies. XXI. Calculation of the Co- 
efficient of Compressibility. A. L.TH. Morsvexp (Z. physikal. 
Chem., 1923, 105, 442—449; cf. this vol., ii, 537).—A theoretical 
paper in which a method is described whereby equations may be 
deduced which enable the pressure relationship of the mean and 
actual compressibility to be calculated. For amyl alcohol, the two 
equations are: £,,=101°5—363 x 10°p+7:47 x10-¥p?, and 6,= 
101°5—72°6 x 10 °p-+-22°41 x 10°12p?, where £,, and 8,, are the mean 
and true compressibilities, respectively, and p is the pressure. The 
calculated and observed values are in good agreement. J. F.S. 


Piezochemical Studies. XXII. Compressibility of Mix- 
tures of Alcohol and Water. A. L. TH. MoEsvELD (Z. physikal. 
Chem., 1923, 105, 450—454; cf. preceding abstract).—The mean 
compressibility of various mixtures of water and ethyl alcohol at 
25° has been determined over the pressure range 0—1,500 atm. 
An equation has been evolved, which represents the mean com- 
pressibility of these mixtures as a function of the pressure, and 
also equations which represent the mean compressibility as a 
function of the concentration over the same pressure range. ‘Tables 
of the experimental and calculated compressibilities are given 
which show a good agreement between the two sets of values. The 
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mean. compressibility in terms of concentration is given by the 
following equations for the pressure ranges indicated: 1069= 
44°5—0°5443c-+0°01754c2—0-06585-10-%c3 ;_ 10®89-500—42-2—0-4514c 
4.0:01395c2—0°05234:10°%c3 ; 106g9- 1000— 39-4 —0°3457c+-0-01049c?— 
003773" 10-3 ; 10689-1500 37-1 —0°3253c-+-0-00962c?—0-03762-10-%c3. 
J. F.S. 


Relation between Young’s Modulus and Atomic Volume. 
ALBERT PortTEVIN (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 634—636).—An equa- 
tion recently given by Peczalski (ibid., 176, 500), connecting Young’s 
modulus (#) and atomic volume, is identical with that given by 
Fessenden (Chem. News, 1892, 66, 206). The latter equation held 
for the common metals, but is useless where the value of F is high 
(rhodium tantalum and tungsten). In these cases, more satisfactory 
results are obtained with the equation H=kT*/V°, where 7’'=absolute 
temperature, and a and 6 are, respectively, about 1 and 2. The 
various equations connecting coefficients of elasticity (modulus of 
compressibility, etc.) with surface tension, cubic expansibility, and 
specific heat are obviously simply modifications of the above type of 
formula. Some calculations are made (of #) for various minerals, 
using existing compressibility data. KE. E. T. 


Velocity of Sound in Nitrogen Tetroxide. A Lower Limit 
of its Velocity of Dissociation. E. GriNrISEN and E. GoENS 
(Ann. Physik, 1923, [iv], 72, 193—-220).—The velocity of sound in 
nitrogen tetroxide has been measured at various pressures and 
temperatures by Thiessen’s method of closed cylindrical resonators. 
It is shown that up to frequencies of the order 15,000 sec.) there 
is no indication that the velocity of sound depends on the frequency, 
as should be the case if the time required for setting up the dis- 
sociation equilibrium were comparable with the vibration period 
of sound. The absolute value of the velocity of sound agrees 
much better with the assumption that the time required for the 
setting up of a dissociation equilibrium is small in comparison 
with the vibration period. It can be stated from the most exact 
measurements at 25° and 760 mm. that the velocity constant of 
the decomposition, k, under the experimental conditions is certainly 
larger than 10,000. That is, every molecule of nitrogen tetroxide 
dissociates on the average at least once in every 10sec. J.F.S. 


Capillary Phenomena manifested at Surface of Separation 
of Water and Liquid Vaselin in Presence of Fatty Acids and 
Alkalis. René Duprisay and Prerre PicarD (Compt. rend., 1923, 
177, 589—591 ; cf. A., 1918, ii, 368) —Alkali carbonates, like alkali 
hydroxides, diminish the interfacial tension between liquid vaselin 
and water, although to a much less extent. Alkali hydrogen 
carbonates have a slighter effect still. Neutral salts decrease the 
interfacial tension between mixtures of liquid vaselin and oleic 
acid and dilute soap solution, probably owing to their decreasing 
the solubility of soap and thus favouring its separation at the 
surface of separation. E. E. T. 
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Separation of Gas Mixtures by Diffusion into Steam under 
Pressure. Franz Fiscuer, Hans ScHrRapeER, and ALBERT 
JAEGER (Brennsioff-Chem., 1923, 4, 289—296).—The gas mixture 
and steam are passed in opposite directions on either side of a 
porous earthenware division, and thence, through water condensers, 
to gas receivers. The best separation of light and heavy con. 
stituents is obtained with a medium gas and steam velocity and a 
relatively low steam pressure. Similar results are obtained by 
replacing the earthenware division by a layer of Raschig rings. 
For example, an illuminating gas containing 44—45% of hydrogen 
gave a diffusate containing 70—74% of hydrogen, and this was 
increased by a second diffusion to 95%. Using a diffusion zone of 
sand or a large number of narrow tubes, rather less satisfactory 
results are obtained. [Cf. J.S.C.I., 1923, Nov.] - W.T.K. B. 


Calculation of Molecular Weights of Associated and Non- 
associated Liquid from the Critical Data. W. Herz (Z. 
Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 394—395).—A theoretical paper in which 
it is shown that Berthelot’s formula, M=11-4d7;,/p,(2—T'/T7,), 
yields at low temperatures fairly accurate values for the molecular 
weights of non-associated liquids and absolutely correct values at 
high temperatures. In the case of associated liquids, the molecular 
weights calculated by this formula are considerably too large at 
ordinary temperatures and only at very high temperatures are 
accurate figures obtained. Associated and non-associated liquids 
pass gradually into one another. J.F.S. 


Mechanical Theory of Solutions. C. Dirrerict (Ann. Physik, 
1923, [iv], 72, 241—264)—A theoretical paper in which, by means 
of an empirical approximation, the author demonstrates the applic- 
ability of van der Waals’s internal pressure equation to liquids, 
without making any assumptions with regard to van der Waals’s 
quantities + and b. The author considers that the statement, 
that in the liquid phase of pure liquids over a wide range of tem- 
perature and pressure a constant value of the volume correction 
is always obtained, and that this same value of the volume correc- 
tion is again found for all solutions in which no association or 
compound formation takes place, is fully confirmed on the mechanical 
basis considered. Further, the dimensions of cohesion pressure and 
its dependence on volume and temperature are also confirmed on 
the same basis. J.F.S. 


Selective Solvent Action by the Constituents of Aqueous 
Alcohol. II. The Effect of some Alcohol-soluble Semi- 
solutes. Rosprert Wricut (T., 1923, 123, 2493—2499). 


The Increased Solubility of Phenolic Substances in Water 
on Addition of a Third Substance. CHartEs REYNOLDS 
Barney (T., 1923, 123, 2579—2590). 

Furthering of the Separation of Crystals and Gases from 
Supersaturated Solutions by Means of Fresh Surfaces and 
other Causes. R. FrickE and C. Roumann (Z. Elektrochem., 1923, 
29, 400—402).—From a large number of experiments with super- 
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saturated solutions of potassium hydrogen tartrate it has been shown 
that the formation of a fresh surface or a surface partly separated 
from its surface film favours the separation of crystals. The 
effect of rubbing the vessel walls with a glass rod appears therefore 
to act in this way by forming a fresh surface. From a large number 
of experiments on solutions saturated with carbon dioxide, it is 
shown that the formation of a fresh surface also causes the separation 
of the gas, but here the nature of the substances in the surface is of 


importance, for some organic substances are active even with old 
surfaces, whilst others are not active. The presence of bubbles 
of another gas also favours the separation of the gas. J.F.S. 


The Alleged Anomalous Reflection of X-Rays in Crystals. 
Rateo W. G. Wycxorr (Amer. J. Sci., 1923, [v], 6, 277—287).— 
The “‘ X-peak reflections,’”’ recorded by G. L. Clark and W. Duane 
(this vol., ii, 468) from spectrometric observations on potassium 
iodide, are not confirmed by Laue photographs taken through the 
cube faces of crystals of this salt, there being no spots developed 
in the required positions. The photographs conform completely 
with the sodium chloride arrangement of the atoms; and the only 
anomalous effect to be observed is a slight hazy diffraction quite 
close to the central spot, due, perhaps, to distortion in the crystal 
or to “‘ asterism.” L. J.S. 


The Law of Distribution of Particles in Colloidal Sus- 
pensions with Special Reference to Perrin’'s Investigations. 
II. Aurrep W. Porter and J. J. Hepcss (Trans. Faraday Soc., 
1923, 19, 1—3).—In an emulsion of paraffin in distilled water, 
made by shaking the two liquids together for some hours and 
filtering, the change in concentration occurs at the bottom of the 
vessel and an increase of concentration takes place towards the 
surface of the liquid. The concentration n varies with the depth y 
according to the equation log, n/(1—bn)+1/(l—bn)=Ky+A, the 
values of the constants A, b, and K being, respectively, 83:23, 
971077, and —235. A. R. P. 

The Penetration of Electrolytes into Gels. V. Diffusion 
of Mixtures of Chlorides in Gels. WALTER StiLEs (Biochem. 
J., 1923, 17, 530—534).—There is no antagonism between the 
chlorides employed in regard to their diffusion through agar and 
gelatin. The rate of diffusion of mixed chlorides is a little higher 
than would be expected from the values of the coefficients of 
diffusion of the respective salts in pure solution. 8. 8. Z. 


Water-line Corrosion. KENNETH M. Watson (Trans. Amer. 
Electrochem. Soc. [advance copy], 1923, 195—202).—Experiments 
have been carried out to ascertain the cause of water-line corrosion. 
Strips of zinc, copper, and brass were partly submerged in various 
corrosive liquids such as hydrochloric acid and solutions of sodium 
chloride, potassium nitrate, ammonium nitrate, calcium chloride, 
chromic, formic, acetic, phosphoric, hydrofluoroboric, and hydro- 
fluorosilicic acids, and the conditions under which water-line corrosion 
occurs investigated. The results indicate that although the de- 
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polarising effect of oxygen is necessary for the corrosion of many 
metals in certain solutions, the contact of air with the upper surface 
of a liquid is never directly responsible for the occurrence of water. 
line corrosion. This phenomenon is caused by the slow downward 
flow of the heavier film of corrosion products along the surface of 
the metal, which draws in at the upper surface of the liquid a fresh 
supply of solution. Since all the metal except that at the surface 
of the liquid is in contact with partly exhausted solution, corrosion 
is most rapid at the water line. Although there is an even greater 
circulation of solution down the face of anodes used in the plating 


and refining of metals, water-line corrosion does not occur. In | 


this work, the rate of corrosion is determined by the distribution 
of current over the anode surface, which depends on Ohm’s law, 
and is only slightly affected by the amount of corrosion products 
contained in the film of solution that touches the anode. J.F.S. 


The Distribution of Normal Fatty Acids between Water 
and Benzene. FREDERICK STANLEY BROWN and CHARLES E. 
Bury (T., 1923, 123, 2430—2434). 


The Liesegang Phenomenon—an Historical Note. J.R.I. 
HEPBURN (Nature, 1923, 112, 439).—A claim for priority on behalf 
of Ord (“The Influence of Colloids upon Crystalline Form and 
Cohesion,’’ London, 1879) over Liesegang in respect of the discovery 
of the phenomenon of stratified precipitation in gels. A. A. E. 


A Method of Measuring the Velocity of Very Rapid 
Chemical Reactions. H. Harrripce and F. J. W. Roucuton 
(Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 104, 376—394).—A form of apparatus is 
described suitable for measuring the velocities of very rapid chemical 
reactions, such as the velocities of unimolecular reactions of which 
the half reaction is completed in as short a time as 1/300 sec. The 
fluids to be mixed are brought together at a high velocity within a 
restricted space by forcing them under considerable pressure 
through jets entering the space tangentially. The mixture there- 
after flows with uniform velocity within a glass tube in such manner 
that estimations of the composition of the fluid at any cross section 
of the tube can be made by measuring the colour opacity, spectral 
absorption, optical activity, etc., of the fluid thereat. By using as 
fluids to be mixed N/10-solutions of sodium hydroxide and hydro- 
chloric acid, the former being coloured with phenolphthalein, it is 
shown that with rates of flow through the observation tube equal 
to 400 cm. per sec., not more than 1% of the fluid remains unmixed. 
Various factors (nature of the flow in the observation tube, specific 
gravities of the liquids, surface tension) which might possibly 
influence the results obtained are discussed, and their effects shown 
to be negligible. J.8. G. T. 


Mechanism of the Reduction of Permanganate and its 
Physico-chemical Basis. V. Mechanism of the Reduction 
of Manganate and its Dependence on the Alkalinity. Josrr 
Hoiwuta (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 106, 276—294; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 448, 628, 700, 771).—The reduction of manganate by formate 
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has been investigated in respect of its relation to the hydroxyl-ion 
concentration. It is shown that the velocity coefficients at low 
hydroxyl-ion concentrations change in inverse proportion to the 
square root of the hydroxyl-ion concentration. The effect of the 
hydroxyl-ion concentration on the velocity constant and on the 
ressure of oxygen liberated from the manganate is strictly in 
accord with the theory. It is shown to be probable that hydrated 
derivatives of manganese peroxide are the end-product of the 
reduction of manganate at high hydroxyl-ion concentrations. These 
compounds have a salt-like character. The importance of the 
adsorptive properties of the precipitated products on the further 
course of the reaction is discussed, and it is shown that in many 
cases a further reduction of the quadrivalent manganese takes 
place, which disturbs the normal course of the reaction when 
its velocity is very smail. The retarding effect of low concen- 
trations of hydroxyl-ion is overcome by an accelerating action at 
high alkali concentration which is found to be directly proportional 
to the hydroxyl-ion concentration. J.F.S. 


Velocity of Formation of Chloride from Chloroform and 
Alkali. E. Asret (Z. Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 391—394).— 
The velocity of formation of potassium chloride from potassium 
hydroxide and chloroform in ethyl alcohol solution at 25° has 
been investigated. The results show that the velocity is propor- 
tional to the chloroform concentration, but it is not proportional 
to the alkali concentration. The velocity increases much more 
rapidly than the concentration of alkali in the sense that starting 
with very dilute alkali solutions the apparent order of the reaction 
with respect to alkali is unity, but this increases with increasing 
alkali concentration. J. F.S. 


The Velocity of Reaction in Mixed Solvents. VI. The 
Velocity of Saponification*®of certain Methyl Esters by 
Potassium Hydroxide in Methyl Alcohol-Water Mixtures. 
WatTER Ipris JonEs, Hammton McCompsiz, and HaroLpD ARCHI- 
BALD SCARBOROUGH (T., 1923, 123, 2688—2698). 


Rate of Hydrogenation of Cinnamic and Phenylpropiolic 
Acids. Eric KeigutTiey Ripeat (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1923, 19, 
90—97).—The mechanism of the hydrogenation of sodium cinnamate 
and sodium phenylpropiolate in aqueous solution in the presence 
of a palladium sol stabilised with gum arabic has been examined. 
In the presence of sufficient catalyst, the rates at which J//10-solu- 
tions of the salts are hydrogenated are practically the same and 
proportional to the square of the shaking speed within very wide 
variations, the reaction velocity being of the zero order. For small 
quantities of catalyst, the reaction velocity is proportional to the 
palladium concentration, independent of the concentration of the 
salt within limits, and, above certain critical limits, of the shaking 
speed, but the rate of hydrogen absorption by the phenylpropiolate 
is twice that by the cinnamate. The reaction velocity in all cases 
depends on the age of the sol; with freshly prepared sols, the 
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curve is of the zero order practically throughout the reaction. As 
the age of the sols increases the proportion of the curve of zero 
order becomes gradually less, the reaction finishing as one of the 
first order, until with very old and inactive sols the reaction 
throughout is of the first order. It is shown that the salt is 
adsorbed on the surface of the catalyst together with the hydrogen, 
and that it remains adsorbed until completely hydrogenated ; this 
explains the fact that both salts are hydrogenated at the same 
rate, the phenylpropiolate taking up 2 mols. of hydrogen whilst 
the cinnamate is taking up 1 mol. A. R. P. 


Piezochemical Studies. XXIII. Influence of Pressure 
on the Velocity of Reaction in Homogeneous Liquid Systems. 
V. Liquid Mixtures. A. L. TH. MoEsvEtD (Z. physikal. Chem.., 
1923, 105, 455—471; cf. this vol., ii, 740).—The velocity 
reaction between 0°01N-sodium hydroxide and 0:01NV-ethyl o-meth- 
oxycinnamate in 31 and 42:5 weight % ethyl alcohol at 25° has 
been determined at 1, 500, 1,000, and 1,500 atm. pressure. It is 
shown that in both solvents the velocity increases considerably as 
the pressure is increased. At 1,500 atm., the velocity constant is 
2°34 and 2°15 times as large, respectively, as under 1 atm. pressure. 
The pressure coefficient of the velocity increases very much with 
increase in pressure. J. F.S. 


The Kinetics of Hemoglobin. II. The Velocity with 
which Oxygen Dissociates from its Combination with 
Hemoglobin. H. Harrripce and F. J. W. Roveuton (Proc. 
Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 104, 395—430).—In continuation of previous 
work (this vol., ii, 229), the authors have determined the rate of 
reduction of oxyhemoglobin by sodium hyposulphite, employing 
for this purpose the form of apparatus described in a previous 
paper (this vol., ii, 744). The chemical composition of the solu- 
tion at any section of the observation tube through which it flowed 
from the mixing chamber was determined by means of the reversion 
spectroscope (this vol., ii, 105), using an auxiliary trough con- 
taining a solution of hemoglobin saturated with carbon monoxide. 
It was shown that the velocity of reduction due to sodium hypo- 
sulphite was practically identical with that found when the reduc- 
tion was effected by suitable physical means. For this and other 
reasons, it was concluded that the dissociation was not appreciably 
retarded by any back reaction between oxygen and reduced 
hemoglobin. The results obtained indicate that the reduction of 
oxyhemoglobin is a unimolecular reaction obeying the law of mass 
action. Hydrogen-ion concentration has a marked effect on the 
velocity of the reaction. On the alkaline side of py 7°7, the velocity 
is constant, and on the acid side of py 6:3, the velocity is probably 
also constant, having a value about seven times that corresponding 
with p, 7°7; between p, 6°3 and py 7°7 there is a gradual change 
from the one rate to the other. The interpretation of the py, effect 
and the legitimacy of adopting a single velocity equation are dis- 
cussed in detail. The effect of temperature on the velocity constant 
is in accord with Arrhenius’s equation (A., 1889, 1103). At py 63 
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and py 7°7, the value of the temperature coefficient of the velocity 
of reaction is 3°8. At the low concentrations of hemoglobin used, 
variations in the salt content of the solution are without effect 
on the velocity of reduction. J.S.G. T. 


Catalysis by the Action of Subdivided Metals. I. Heat 
of Adsorption of Hydrogen on Finely-divided Nickel. B. 
Forest1 (Gazzetta, 1923, 53, 487—493).—The author obtains values 
lying between 10957°6 and 11977:2 cal. for the molecular heat of 
adsorption at 0° of hydrogen at constant volume by nickel reduced 
from its oxide at 300°. The mean value, 11430°8 cal., is in satis- 
factory agreement with that calculated by Rideal (T., 1922,121, 309). 
The amount of the gas adsorbable by the metal varies with different 
samples of nickel, and is considerably affected by the extent of the 
vacuum attained during the evacuation of the metal prior to the 
experiment and by the period of contact of the metal with the 
gas at reduced pressure. The values found by Gauger and Taylor 
for the heat of adsorption of hydrogen (this vol., ii, 398) are lower 
than the true values. 2. BB. 


Behaviour of certain Metals as Catalysts. II. C. San- 
DONNINI (Gazzetta, 1923, 53, 453—461).—Investigation of the 
changes occurring in hydrogen—oxygen mixtures at various tem- 
peratures and in presence of either reduced nickel, or purified 
sugar carbon containing 0°65% of ash, or mixtures of these two 
catalysts (cf. A., 1922, ii, $57) shows that carbon does not act on 
detonating gas as an energetic catalyst and that at 300—350° it 
absorbs oxygen, which at higher temperatures it gives up as carbon 
monoxide and dioxide. Nickel, however, exerts marked catalysing 
influence on the union of hydrogen and oxygen and also on the 
reactions resulting in the oxidation of the carbon. Formation of 
hydrocarbons was observed in none of the experiments. 


a. mB 


Catalytic Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide in a 
Bromine-Bromide Solution. II. Rate Measurements in 
Dilute Solutions and in the Absence of Sulphate, and their 
Interpretation as a Function of the Activity Product of 
Hydrobromic Acid. Rosert 8. Livineston and Wim C. 
Bray (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 2048—2058 ; cf. this vol., ii, 
473).—A continuation of previous work in which the catalytic 
decomposition of hydrogen peroxide in solutions of sulphuric acid 
and potassium bromide, more dilute than previously examined, 
has been investigated at 25° with the object of determining the 
reason why the value of & increased as the acid concentration was 
decreased below 0:2N. It is shown that the steady state rate of 
the bromine—bromide catalysis approaches a definite finite value as 
the concentration of the sulphuric acid is indefinitely decreased. 
The steady state rate has also been measured in solutions of hydro- 
bromic acid, hydrobromic acid—perchloric acid, hydrobromic acid— 
potassium bromate, hydrobromic acid-barium bromide, and 
perchloric acid—potassium bromide. The rate comment obtained 
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from measurements in these various solutions are all slightly larger 
than those obtained in sulphuric acid solutions more concentrated 
than 0:2N. At the steady state in hydrobromic acid and hydro. 
bromic acid—perchloric acid solutions of ionic strength less than 0-25 
and in many of the experiments in the absence of sulphate, the rate 
of decomposition of the peroxide is represented by the following 
expression within the limits of experimental error, 1%—2%: 
—d(H,0,)/dt=0-0437(H,O0,)(H"°)(Br’)y*ue,- The activity coefficient, 
Yun im solutions containing sulphuric acid and _ potassium 
bromide has been estimated from the rate measurements in these 
solutions on the assumption that the above equation is true. The 
application of the “ activity rate” hypothesis and of Brénsted’s 
hypothesis to the present experiments is discussed. J. F.S. 


Catalytic Dehydroxidation of Formic Acid. II. Ericu 
MULier and Jouannes Ket (Z. Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 395—399; 
cf. A., 1922, ii, 558).—The catalytic decomposition of formic acid 
into carbon dioxide and hydrogen by means of metallic osmium is 
connected very largely with the degree of dispersion of the metal. 
The necessary degree of dispersion is obtained when a compound 
of osmium (osmium tetroxide, potassium osmate, or potassium 
chloro-osmate) is acted on by formic acid itself. The osmium thus 
produced enters in the highly dispersed condition with the acid 
practically in statu nascendi, and exhibits a hitherto unobserved 
catalytic action. The catalyst loses its activity rapidly, because 
the degree of dispersion is reduced. The retardation of the catalysis 
can be largely prevented by the addition of a protective colloid, 
such as gelatin. The catalysis of the decomposition of formic acid 
by osmium shows a large induction period which is removed very 
largely by the presence of a little metallic osmium. The catalytic 
decomposition of formic acid in the presence of an osmium compound 
and gelatin takes place more easily, more certainly, and more com- 
pletely than in the presence of metallic osmium which has been 
prepared by the reduction of the tetroxide by means of hydrogen. 

J.F.S. 


Isotopes. F. W. Aston (Chemistry and Industry, 1923, 42, 
935).—Measurements of the masses of the atoms or isotopes of 
elements not hitherto examined have now been made by a new 
method. The following elements are found to be simple : scandium, 
45; titanium, 48; vanadium, 51; chromium, 52; manganese, 55; 
cobalt, 59; strontium, 88; yttrium, 89. Gallium has two isotopes, 
69 and 71, germanium has three, 74, 72, and 70, and silver has two, 
107 and 109. The atomic masses and isotopes of the first forty 
elements and a few others are now known. With the exception of 
nitrogen, every odd element has an odd atomic weight, and no 
atomic weight, excepting that of hydrogen, is less than twice the 
atomic number. E. H. R. 


A Calculation of the Atomic Weights of Isotopes. A. %. 
RussEL. (Nature, 1923, 112, 588—589; cf. this vol., ii, 719).— 
Rules have been formulated from radioactive data whereby the 
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atomic weights of the principal isotopes of common and radioactive 
elements may be calculated. It is deduced solely from radioactive 
evidence that isotopes probably do not differ by more than 8 units . 
of atomic weight; that only end-products of radioactive series or 
radio-elements emitting «-particles should be considered when a 
comparison is made between common and radioactive isotopes ; 
that all elements are limited to two isotopes of odd atomic weight, 
differing’ by 2 units only; that elements of odd atomic number 
have odd isotopes only, the lighter being likely to be the more 
stable and abundant; that even elements may have both even and 
odd isotopes, the former usually being at least twice as numerous 
as the latter, and the lightest or heaviest not being odd; that 
isobares of common elements may be of even atomic weight only; 
that an element of atomic number [ ?] 4n+-3 has an isotope of atomic 
weight 4n-+-1 and vice versa; and that an even element has always 
one isotope a unit of atomic weight higher than one of the isotopes 
of the element next below it. The rules, some of which have already 
been formulated by Aston, do not apply in their entirety to elements 
below nickel and cobalt. Branching according to an unknown plan, 
and indecisive radioactive evidence concerning which mass-numbers 
are unstable and which are possible isobares, prevent the deter- 
mination by calculation of all the isotopes of every element. The 
atomic weights of isotopes calculated in this way are quoted, and 
shown to agree closely, although not absolutely, with Aston’s 
results. The complexity of an element appears to be a simple 
function of the atomic number 16n. It is considered probable that 
elements of atomic numbers 16n+-7, 16n+10, and 16n+11 are 
simple; that 16n+-3, 16n+-5, 16n+13, and 16n-+15 have two 
isotopes; that 16n-+-8, and 16n-+-14 have no odd isotopes; and that 
l6n, 16n+-2, and 16n-+-12 have odd isotopes A. A. E. 


The Periodic Law. P. I. PETRENKO-KRITSCHENKO (J. Russ, 
Phys. Chem. Soc., 1923, 54, 447—454).—A theoretical paper in 
which certain seemingly anomalous chemical facts such as the 
effect of accumulation of hydroxyl groups in organic acids, the heats 
of combination of elements with oxygen, etc., are discussed, and an 
attempt is made to demonstrate an element of periodicity in con- 
nexion with these facts. The arguments do not lend themselves to 
condensation. G. A. R. K. 


Active Cross-section of Gas Molecules for Slow Electrons. 
II. Cart RAMSAUER (Ann. Physik, 1923, [ii], 72, 345—352; cf. 
A., 1921, ii. 324).—In the earlier paper (loc. cit.), methods were 
described for the determination of the total active cross-section of 
gaseous molecules for slow electrons as a function of the velocity of 
the electrons. Using the same method, the work has been con- 
tinued with krypton and xenon. It is shown that whilst for 
hydrogen, nitrogen, helium, and argon the active cross-section and 
the absorbing cross-section are practically the same for the smallest 
electron velocities, there are indications that these two quantities 
for argon, krypton, and xenon commence to differ for velocities 
between 30 and 70 volts ; the divergence between the two commences 
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sooner the larger the atomic number. All inactive gases show the 
same peculiarity in comparison with the other gases (nitrogen, hydro- 
gen, and carbon dioxide) investigated namely that thé active cross- 
section reaches a maximum and then falls with decreasing electron 
velocity. The gases argon, krypton, and xenon exhibit the above 
peculiarity very markedly in two respects; the active cross-section 
increases to a maximum which is four to five times as large as the 
kinetic gas cross-section and then falls to one-seventh of tle kinetic 
cross-section for velocities of 0-75 volt. Below this velocity no definite 
statements can be made. The gases neon, argon, krypton, and 
xenon show a definite progression in respect of the position and 
height of their maxima; with increasing atomic number (10, 18, 
36, 54) the maxima increase strongly (active cross-section in 
em.*/cem.* for 0° and 1 mm. mercury, 13, 82, 98, 141), and in addition 
are displaced to smaller electron velocities (volt,,,,=25, 13-2, 11-3, 
6-4). J. FS. 


Structure and Deformation of Electron Sheaths and their 
Significance for the Optical and Chemical Properties of 
Inorganic Compounds. K. Fagawns (Naturwiss., 1923, 11, 165— 
172; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, iii, 2—3).—The author discusses the 
hypothesis that in the activation of ions, and consequently of atoms 
and molecules, the deformation of electron sheaths is an important 
factor. 

[With G. Joos.]—Optical properties are a measure of deform- 
ability. The deformation of inert gas electron sheaths increases 
with increase of atomic size, anions being more deformable than 
kations, particularly when associated with a hydrogen nucleus. 

[With H. Brurier.|—It appears from colour phenomena that 
the electron path of the anion is deflected to the kation. This is 
illustrated by compounds of copper. With kations of the inert 
gas type, the colour effect is the greater the more highly charged 
is the kation and the smaller its radius. 

[With A. Scorr.]}—A deformed anion will approach more closely 
to a kation than will a rigid anion of equal magnitude. This is 
illustrated by data for heats of formation and lattice energies of 
salts. In general, the lattice energy of a salt with a heavy metal 
(without inert gas sheath) exceeds that of a salt of an equally 
charged kation of the inert gas type the more deformable the 
associated anion is. 

[With A. Hotstamm.}—The behaviour of alkali metal halides 
shows that the ions compete for water in solutions. When acids 
dissociate in aqueous solution it is supposed that the hydrogen-ion 
associates with water to form H,O*. 

It is concluded from a study of the colour of the halides of 
titanium and silicon and of other compounds that extreme deform- 
ation results in a compacting rather than a loosening of electron 


paths. G. W. R. 


Co-ordination and the Electrons. T. Martin Lowry 
(Chemistry and Industry, 1923, 42, 1004—1007).—The factors 
which have led to delay in the universal acceptance of Werner's 
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theory of co-ordination are discussed. The view that the develop- 
ment of conjugated rings is an important factor in promoting 
co-ordination is maintained, in view of the strong experimental 
evidence on which it is based. 


Kinetic Foundation for Chemical Affinity. J. K. Syrxin 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 106, 243—254).—A theoretical paper in 
which it is shown that a kinetic representation of chemical affinity 
can be developed from considerations of molecular collisions on the 
assumption that not all the molecules are active, but only a portion 
of them, which is determined by a definite energetic condition 
furnished from considerations of statistical mechanics. An equation 
for chemical equilibrium is deduced on this basis and has the form 
logk=log,n,!no! /n4'!n’,!—Q/RT—Xn, where k& is the equilibrium 
constant, @ is the heat change of the reaction, n, and nm, are the 
number of molecules of each kind reacting, »’, and n’, are the 
number of molecules of each product, and 7 is the total number of 
reacting molecules, n=n,-++m . A kinetic equation is developed 
for reactions of any given order (2 or higher); this has the form 
K = (4/0(8)rRo"1/ny!ng!r) Ng" 14/(n4/My + n/M, +... )/(ny + No) 
/l'ev?, where K is the velocity constant, o is the sphere in 
which collision can occur, r is the radius of the reaction sphere, 
M, and M, are the molecular weights, and the other symbols have 
their usual meanings or those given in the first equation. J. F. 8. 


Measure of Chemical Affinity. Rupotr WHrGSCHEIDER 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 106, 18—36).—A theoretical paper in 
which it is shown from a measure of affinity that it must be demanded 
that it shall depend on the momentary state of the system alone and 
not on the conditions under which the following change takes place. 
This condition is satisfied only by the measurement of the affinity 
from the maximum obtainable work reduced by that required for 
overcoming the external pressure. Consequently, the volume 
energy is not to be regarded as a constituent of the chemical energy, 
nor is the opposing pressure which stops a reaction a measure of the 
affinity. On the other hand, the work of mixing is only to be 
deducted when the mixing takes place independently of the reaction 
itself, but it must not be deducted for the chemical processes which 
occur in galvanic elements in which actually no mixing takes place. 
The affinity is dependent on the condition of the system and con- 
sequently can, in general, not be defined by any work done by a 
finite change, but only by the differential quotient. These views 
are expressed by equations and elaborated by means of definite 
examples. Here, among other things, a new method is used for 
proceeding from the unmixed reactants to the unmixed products in 
a chemical reaction. Previous definitions of affinity refer to 
processes leading to equilibria (reaction and opposing reaction). 
The author discusses whether or no the forces of a single reaction 
can be defined. J. F.S. 


Early Greek Chemistry. J. R. Partineton (Nature, 1923, 
412, 590).—Comments on Berthelot and Ruelle’s “ Collection des 
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anciens alchimistes grecs”” and Stéphanidés’s emendations thereof 
(Rev. études grecques, 1922, 35, No. 162). A. A. E. 


Glass to Metal Joint. Cyrm H. Meyers (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 2135—2136).—Glass to metal joints may be made by 
coating the metal part with tin or solder and cleaning the surface 
thoroughly with zinc chloride. The glass part is cleaned with 
chromic acid and water and then dried. The metal part is then 
heated until the solder or tin just melts and the glass, which has 
been previously warmed, slowly inserted. It is essential that the 
surfaces of both glass and metal should be clean and that the 
temperature reached in the soldering does not exceed that required 
to melt the solder. J. F.S. 


A Simple Attachment for Gas Generators. L. SPIEGEL 
(Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 2068).—A device for attachment to the lower 
end of the tap funnel used in ordinary gas generators, to prevent 
a back-rush of gas through the tap. It consists of a U-tube with 
the longer leg closed except for a small hole at the top. The short 
limb is attached to the lower end of the dropping funnel by means 
of a well-greased ground joint. The result is that the U-tube 
becomes full of liquid, which effectually prevents a back-rush of 
gas. H. H. 


Cellulose Acetate as a Material for the Preparation of 
Ultra-filters. R. Fricke and P. Kiempr (Kolloid Z., 1923, 23, 
164—168).—Ultra-filters may be made from cellulose acetate as 
follows : A solution of cellulose acetate (3—10 g.) in a mixture of one 
volume of 96% ethyl alcohol and nine volumes of chloroform is 
poured uniformly on a glass plate and allowed to dry in the air. 
The plate and filter are then placed in 96% alcohol for a short time 
to dissolve out the last traces of chloroform. The filter is loosened 
at one side and stripped from the plate and preserved in cold water. 
Such filters are durable and of suitable density, they may be bent 
without breaking and are best used inside a filter-paper. A number 
of examples of the use of cellulose acetate filters is given in the 
paper. J. F.S. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


# Electrolytic Generator for Pure Hydrogen. Viscount 
ELVEDEN and Eric Sinkinson (T., 1923, 123, 2715—2716). 


The Low Temperature Activation of Hydrogen. ALLAN 
Ernest MrrcHett and ABRAHAM LINCOLN MARSHALL (T., 1923, 
123, 2448—2457). 


The Catalytic Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide 
Solution by Carbons prepared from Carbohydrates. J. B. 
Frrta and F. 8. Watson (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 371— 
372T; cf. T., 1923, 123, 1750).—The volume of oxygen liberated 
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from hydrogen peroxide by carbon from various carbohydrate 
sources was studied. When the samples of carbon were merely 
dried at 100°, it was found that those from cellulose and rice starch | 
were moderately active; those from dextrin, inulin, and wheat 
starch were slightly active; whilst those from dextrose, lactose, 
levulose, maltose, and potato-starch were practically inactive. 
Heating the carbons in a vacuum for two hours at 600° increased 
their catalytic activity in all cases. The increase was most marked 
in the case of inulin carbon, and least for potato-starch and 
levulose carbons. Previous sorption and removal of iodine caused 
a marked increase in the activity in all cases except that of wheat- 
starch carbon. The increase in the activity of cellulose-carbon 
was especially striking. The relative bulk of a carbon is not a 
decisive factor in determining its activity. H. H. 


Vapour Pressures and Crystal Lattices of the Hydrogen 
Halides. F. A. HENGLEIN [with R. Rotu and P. AnpREs] (Z. 
Physik, 1923, 18, 64—69).—The following values, expressed in mm. 
of mercury, have been found for the vapour pressures of solid hydro- 
chloric acid, liquid and solid hydrobromic acid, and solid hydriodic 
acid, at the respective temperatures (measured on the absolute scale) 
stated : HCl (solid) : 161°, 122-2; 158-9°, 100-2; 156-7°, 82-6; 156-0°, 
76-0; 149-7°, 40-2; 142-2°, 17-9; 121-0°, 0-891; 115-1°, 0-363; HBr 
(liquid) : 208-7°, 869-9; 194-5°, 400-9; 187-3°, 255-9; (solid) 177-6°, 
124-5; 161-2°, 28-2; 157-0°, 17-66; 156-0°, 16-0; 148-7°, 7-30; 144-1°, 
4:03; HI (solid): 208-3°, 162-0; 194-7°, 68-0; 177-7°, 18-8. The 
author’s results in the case of hydrobromic acid are not in agree- 
ment with those of McIntosh and Steele (A., 1904, ii, 533). The 
respective vapour pressures in mm. of mercury can be represented 
as a function of the absolute temperature by equations of the form 
log p=7:5030—K/7", the following being the respective values of 
K and n: HCl (liquid), 945-7, 1-0160; (solid), 1966-3, 1-1600; 
HBr (liquid), 1037-2, 10160; (solid), 2202-0, 1-1602; HI (liquid), 
1197-3, 10160; (solid), 1435-9, 10496. The results indicate that 
as in the case of the halogens, the hydrogen halides form molecular 
lattices. Moreover, the crystal form of solid hydrogen iodide is 
different from that of hydrogen chloride and hydrogen bromide, 
and it is possible that at lower temperatures a second crystalline 
modification occurs. The following values of vapour pressure 
(in mm.) at the melting point characterise the respective molecular 
and ionic lattices :—molecular lattices: Cl, 8-9; Br, 44:1; I, 87-0; 
HCl, 125-2; HBr, 224-2; HI, 369; ionic lattices: KCl, KBr, 
KI, about 0-4. J.8. G. T. 


Irregularities in the Rate of Solution of Oxygen by Water. 
H. G. Broker and E. F. Pearson (Sci. Proc. Roy. Dubl. Soc., 
1923, 17, 197—200).—Measurements of the rate of absorption of 
oxygen at a still water surface show that, up to 60 or 70% of 
saturation, the absorption follows the same logarithmic law as if 
the water were kept continually mixed, but beyond this point 
wide irregularities occur. The causes determining the uniform 
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mixing in the early stages and its failure in the later stages of 
absorption have not been elucidated. E. H. R. 


Recent Progress in the Production of Ozone with High 
Tension Discharges. Frank E. Hartman (Trans. Amer. Electro. 
chem. Soc. [advance copy], 1923, 295—306).—The paper deals with 
the production of ozone by the silent discharge methods. Data 
are given which show that the energy density of an ozoniser is a 
straight-line function of the cycles; and that the yield of ozone is 
a straight-line function of the energy density at atmospheric pres. 
sure. It is further shown that ozonising at high gas pressures is 
conducive to better cooling of the electrodes, thus making it 
possible to produce high concentrations of ozone with high energy 
densities. A relationship is also established between high gas 
pressures and the efficiency of an ozoniser. ; J. FS. 


Preparation of Ozone with a High Frequency Alternating 
Current. AtrreD Starke (Z. Llectrochem., 1923, 29, 358— 
364).—The author has made experiments to ascertain whether by 
increasing the frequency of the alternating current up to the value 
10,000 it is possible to reach the increased theoretical intake of 
energy in an ozone tube without decreasing the energy yield, the 
ozone concentration, and the safety of the tube. Experiment 
shows that by using a frequency of 10,000 at constant voltage, 
about 200 times as much ozone can be produced in the same tube 
as with a frequency of 50. An unfavourable effect of the high 
frequency could not be found in connexion with the energy yield, the 
concentration of the ozone, or the safety of the tube; on the other 
hand, a slight influence of the frequency on the work factor was 
found. The work factor increases up to a frequency of 3,200, 
and then falls slightly. A calculation shows that the very high 
costs of a large ozone plant are considerably reduced by employing 
high frequency alternating current. J.F.S 


Amorphous Sulphur in Flowers of Sulphur and its Trans- 
formation in the Preparation of Precipitated Sulphur. R. 
HveErreE (J. Pharm. Chim., 1923, [vii], 28, 223—232).—Amorphous 
sulphur insoluble in carbon disulphide, is converted into the soluble 
modification when heated at about 100° with an animal or vegetable 
oil, with a 10% solution of sodium sulphite, or with water alone. 
The insoluble sulphur does not dissolve in a cold 10% solution 
of sodium sulphite, and only a trace dissolves in the boiling solution. 
Amorphous sulphur is completely soluble in a cold aqueous solution 
of sodium sulphide, and from the solution the soluble modification 
is obtained by precipitation with an acid or even by extraction 
with carbon disulphide. W. T. K. B. 


Ws. 


Action of Selenium Oxychloride on Various Metals and 
Metallic Oxides. Warp L. Ray (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 
2090—2094).—Selenium oxychloride reacts with metallic copper at 
the ordinary temperature, forming a black substance which is a 
mixture of cuprous and cupric selenides. On continued action, 
the selenides are converted into anhydrous cupric chloride :— 
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3Cu +-4SeO0Cl,=3CuCl, +2Se0,+Se,Cl,. Anhydrous cupric chloride 
reacts with selenium oxychloride to form a green, crystalline acid 
selenite, CuCl, +3Se0,—CuSeO,,Se0,+SeOCl,. The selenium oxy- 
chloride acts merely as a solvent for cupric chloride and selenium 
dioxide formed by hydrolysis of some of the oxychloride by moist 
air. Silver is changed successively into the selenide and chloride 
by the same reagent. The oxides of copper, silver, lead, nickel, 
cobalt, iron, antimony, bismuth, and tin are converted into chlorides 
by the action of selenium oxychloride and selenium dioxide is 


formed. J. F.S. 


Equation of State for Pure Nitrogen, Gas Phase. LEIcu- 
ton B. SmitH and Rosert 8S. Taytor (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
45, 2107—2124).—The p.v.7'. relationship of pure gaseous nitrogen 
has been studied by the isometric method over the temperature 
range 0° to 200° and the pressure range 30—300 atms. The Keyes 
equation expresses the data obtained within the limits of experi- 
mental error. The equation obtained is Pyi._,=2-928557'/(v-d)— 
1623-63 /(v-+0-2954)?, where 6=0-18683—0-3113/v. The weight of 
a litre of nitrogen at N.7'.P. is calculated from the equation of 
state to be 1-2509 g., as compared with the generally accepted 
value, 1-2507 g. The compressibility coefficient at 0° is calculated 
and found to be 0:00061, as compared with 0-00056 from Otto and 
Holborn’s equation and Rayleigh’s work, and 0-00043 and 0-00044 
from Chappius Maverick, respectively. J. F.S. 


Nitrogen Fixation by Means of the Cyanide Process and 
Atomic Structure. L. Hampurcer (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. 
Amsterdam, 1923, 26, 480—485).—From consideration of atomic 
structure, it is deduced that for reactions which occur in the gas 
phase, the relation, critical energy supply/reaction temperature = 
constant, should hold good. For reactions of the type MO=M-+0O, 
there then exists the relation, ionisation potential of the metal (V)/ 
absolute temperature of reaction (7')=k. This is found to be sub- 
stantially true for the alkali and alkaline-earth metals. For 
reactions between compounds, however, e.g., MCO,=MO-+CO,, 
the term ionisation potential cannot strictly be employed, because 
the electron which is to be ionised is probably already moving in 
a distorted orbit, so that an amount of energy less by V’ than the 
ionisation potential of the free metal will be required to detach 
the electron completely. V’ is termed the dislocation potential 
of the compound, and is probably nearly equal to its excitation 
potential (V’). It is found that, in accordance with this theory, 
(V—V”")/T is practically constant for cyanising reactions. H. H. 


The Glow of Phosphorus, and its Extinction by Moist 
Oxygen. Lorp Rayueicn (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 104, 
322—332).—The author has investigated the conditions determining 
the possibility of detaching the luminosity from a stick of glowing 
phosphorus by a blast of air, a phenomenon previously described 
by L. and E. Bloch (A., 1908, ii, 1032). It was found that the 
velocity of the blast necessary to effect such detachment increased 
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greatly with rise of temperature and decreased greatly with increase 
in the oxygen content of the air blast. Thus at 4°, the necessary 
velocity was increased 1,000 times by an increase of 1%, in the 
oxygen content of the air blast employed. When the velocity of 
the blast was 100 cm. per sec. or more, the glow exhibited a 
tendency to cling to certain points at which depressions occurred 
on the phosphorus surface and from which the luminosity spread 
out fanwise. Extinction of the glow by an atmosphere of moist 
oxygen is regarded as the limiting case of slow propagation, and 
arises probably owing to failure of the catalytic action of the 
products of combustion of the phosphorus to effect propagation 
of the glow. Oxygen, present in excess, inhibits such catalytic 
action, possibly by a process of condensation analogous to that 
whereby the motion of ions produced in gaseous combustion is 
reduced. é. 8. G. T. 


Change of Realgar into Orpiment and the Analogous 
Behaviour of Arsenic Sulphide Sols. S. S. Buatnacar and 
B. LaxsuMan Rao (Kolloid Z., 1923, 23, 159—164).—It is shown 
that the hydrosulphide-ion, SH’, and not ‘the sulphide-ion, S”’, is 
the active agent in the precipitation of metallic sulphides by 
hydrogen sulphide. The colloidal solutions of sulphides obtained 
in this way can be regarded as solutions of hydrosulphides. When 
a colloidal solution of arsenic sulphide is heated or when hydrogen 
is passed through it so that all the free and combined hydrogen 
sulphide is removed, the formula of the colloidal sulphide is not 
As,S3, but much more nearly As,S, or AsS. It is shown that the 
action of heat on a red colloidal solution converts it into a yellow 
sol with the precipitation of sulphur, according to the equation 
As,S.,vH,8 +70=As,8,-+xH,0+(%—1)S. When the content of 
combined hydrogen sulphide is small, no sulphur is precipitated. 
The action of light and heat consists mainly in the transformation 
of one variety into the other, and may be represented by the 
equation As,S,-+H,S+O=As,8,,8+H,O. By analysis, measure- 
ment of density, and the absorption spectrum, it is shown to be 
likely that the red variety is identical with realgar and the yellow 
precipitate with orpiment, both in colour and in other a oe 

J. F.S. 


Perborates. Hurrtnrich Mrnzen (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 
105, 402—441).—By means of freezing point and electrical conduc- 
tivity measurements at 0°, it is shown that a combination between 
hydrogen peroxide and boric acid in aqueous solution cannot be 
substantiated, and in consequence the decomposition constant of 
perboric acid, K=—[H,O,][H,BO,]/[H,BO3,H,O,], must be exceed- 
ingly large. The effect of varying quantities of hydrogen peroxide 
on the equivalent conductivity of metaborate and borax solutions 
of various concentrations has been investigated. It is shown that 
with increasing concentration of hydrochloric acid and increasing 
additions of hydrogen peroxide the electrical conductivity is con- 
tinuously decreased, which is to be regarded as due to the formation 
of many additive products with small degree of hydrolysis and small 
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mobility. Cryoscopic measurements with solutions of meta- 
borates and borax in the presence of hydrogen peroxide show 
that the metaborate-ion and the more complicated ions from 
concentrated solutions of borax combine with hydrogen peroxide, 
and in the higher concentrations of metaborates a polymerisation 
of the simpler ions also takes place, since the osmotic concentration 
is smaller than that of the original metaborate solution. By 
means of partition experiments with amyl alcohol, the combination 
of hydrogen peroxide with the metaborate-ion is also demonstrated. 
These results taken together with the freezing-point measurements 
show that in 0-02—0-07M metaborate solutions containing hydrogen 
peroxide the simple ion (BO,,H,0,)’ is in equilibrium with free meta- 
borate and free hydrogen peroxide, whilst in concentrated solutions, 
polymerisation takes place and more than 1 mol. of hydrogen 
peroxide is combined with a single boron atom. In the case of the 
simple acid, H,BO,,H,O,, and its ion, BO,,H,O,', it is found that 
the decomposition constant of perboric acid bears the same relation 
to the decomposition constant of its ion as the dissociation constant 
of perboric acid bears to the dissociation constant of boric acid. 
Since free perboric acid is not present to a measurable extent and 
its decomposition constant is very large, an apparent dissociation 
constant for perboric acid can be deduced from the equilibrium 
H’-+(BO,H,0,)’ — HBO,+H,0,, which has the form 
[H'][BO,,H,0,'I/[HBO, I[H,0.]=K’p, 

and is equal to the quotient of the true dissociation constant of 
perboric acid and its decomposition constant, and therefore equal 
to the ratio between the dissociation constant of boric acid to the 
decomposition constant of the perborate-ion. From partition 
experiments, it is found that the decomposition constant, Kzi, 
of the perborate-ion at 0° is 2-410, and at 18°, 3-310? from 
which the apparent dissociation constant of perboric acid, K’, 
is calculated to be >1-10°8 for 0° and 1-7 x 10°8 for 18°. Indepen- 
dently from the above, colorimetric measurements with dilute 
solutions give as the apparent dissociation constant of perboric 
acid K’,2.2 10° against the boric acid constant Kz=5-7 x 107). 
Further. colorimetric measurements show that in the more con- 
centrated solutions a greater reduction of alkalinity and affinity 
takes place, due to the formation of complicated acids, a fact 
which explains the evolution of carbon dioxide from mixtures of 
borax and hydrogen carbonates on the addition of hydrogen 
peroxide. J. F.S. 


Vitreous Carbon. A Special Form of Crystalline Carbon. 
K. A. Hormann and Curt Récutine (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 2071— 
2076).—By exposing a heated, chemically inert surface to the 
luminous flame of some aliphatic hydrocarbons or halogenated 
compounds, a deposit of a hard, lustrous, crystalline form of carbon 
is obtained. The minimum temperature of the surface is 650°, 
and both the nature of the surface and the kind of compound used 
to carburet the gas are important. A steel surface, probably 
owing to the intermediate formation of metallic carbides, gives 
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only a deposit of graphitic carbon, whilst flames of burning benzene 
and naphthalene gave only amorphous, sooty carbon, or, at higher 
temperatures, graphitic carbon. 

The vitreous form of carbon now described has a high density 
(d,=2-07), is very pure (C=99:06%, H=0-48%), and has a low 
electrical conductivity (}—;, of that of Ceylon graphite, and 
3—} of that of Acheson graphite). It is also very hard, that 
prepared at 900° having a hardness equal to that of quartz, at 
1100° having a hardness equal to that of topaz, whilst that pre- 
pared at 1300° is harder than carborundum. It is considered to 
be a form intermediate between graphite and diamond, and its X-ray 
spectrum shows characteristic lines of both these forms. H. H. 


Silica. I. Loss of Water of Kaolin and its Behaviour in 
the Solid State towards the Carbonates and the Oxides of 
the Alkaline Earths. G. TamMMANN and W. Pape (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1923, 127, 43—67).—Experiments were carried out with 
carefully washed Oschatz earth dried at 150°, and its dehydration 
and the behaviour of the carbonates and the oxides of the alkaline 
earths towards the anhydrous compound AlI,0,,Si0, formed and 
towards kaolin were studied. At 550°, kaolin loses water and 
decomposes into alumina and silica, and at 930° the alumina 
undergoes a change. These conclusions are based on _ the 
following results. After heating at 550°, the alumina of kaolin 
is soluble in acids, further heating at 900° renders pure alumina 
and that of kaolin difficultly soluble in acids. Pure alumina 
evolves heat at 850—1060°; kaolin evolves heat at 930°, the amount 
being proportional to its alumina content. Both alumina and 
kaolin show an increase in density at still higher temperatures, 
and they both lower the dissociation temperature of the alkaline- 
earth carbonates (1 atmosphere by about 220°). " 'W. T. 


Crystal Structure of Potassium Hydrogen Fluoride. 
Ricuarp M. Bozorty (Jj. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 2128— 
2132).—The positions of the potassium and fluorine atoms in 
tetragonal potassium hydrogen fluoride have been determined by 
X-ray photographs. The dimensions of the unit cell are 5-67x 
5-67 6:81 A. The structure may be described as an ammonium 
chloride arrangement of potassium atoms and fluorine ‘ dumb- 
bells,” the two atoms of each “dumb-bell” lying in a plane 
perpendicular to the tetragonal axis. For the hydrogen atoms, 
there are two possible positions, one of which is in the middle of the 
‘“‘dumb-bell,” forming an HF,’-ion. The distance between potass- 
ium and fluorine atoms is 2-77 A., between two potassium atoms 
3-41 and 4-01 A., and between two fluorine atoms 2-25 A. In the 
case of potassium fluoride, the distance between potassium and 
fluorine is 2-68 A. and between two potassium atoms 3-79 A. The 
complete unit cell contains 4 mols. of potassium hydrogen ee 

J. F.S. 


Saturated Solutions of Potassium and Magnesium 
Sulphate. 8S. M. Levi (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 106, 93—104). 
—Solubility determinations of the system magnesium sulphate- 
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potassium magnesium sulphate have been made at a series of 
temperatures from 0° to 37-8°, and a further series for the system 
tassium sulphate—potassium magnesium sulphate for temper- 
atures between 0° and 63-4°. The values interpolated for 25° 
from the present measurements agree with those determined by 
van Klooster (A., 1917, ii, 471). The solubility curve of magnesium 
sulphate for the system potassium sulphate—double salt shows a 
sharp break at about 52°, which is not in agreement with the 
dilatometric and tensimetric determinations of the transition point 
of the system potassium sulphate—schénite—leonite determined by 
van’t Hoff as 47-5°. A simple process is described whereby thermo- 
metrically the transition points of the systems double salt—ice—less 
soluble component, and double salt-both components, may be 
distinguished from one another. .F.S. 


The Energy Content and Constitution of the Potassium 
Polythionates. F. Martin and L. Merz (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 
427, 83—100).—The heats of formation of potassium di-, tri-, 
tetra-, and penta-thionate, potassium sulphite, and potassium thio- 
sulphate were determined in a Berthelot-Mahler bomb; to ensure 
complete combustion it was necessary to mix the salt with potassium 
chlorate and magnesium. The heats of formation were found to 
be K,8,0,, 415 Cal.; K,S,0,, 401 Cal.; K,S,0,, 393 Cal.; K,S;O,, 
386 Cal.: K,SO,, 273 Cal., and K,S,0,, 283 Cal. Thus the addition 
of solid sulphur to the polythionates is endothermic. The con- 
stitution of these salts is discussed from the point of view of 
Werner’s co-ordination theory. They are given a binuclear struc- 
ture—the central atom sulphur being assigned a co-ordination 
number equal to 4 and a valency of -++6, whilst the co-ordinated 
sulphur atoms have a valency of -—2. Pentathionic acid is 


formulated thus : _ 
O 0) {0 O| 


H S |8| S (jf 
0 8S! [8S OJ 


The method of preparation of the salts is given in detail. W. T. 


Mechanism of certain Catalysed Reactions. Carto SAn- 
DONNINI (Atti R. Accad. Lincet, 1923, [v], 32, ii, 84—88).—Investi- 
gation of the changes occurring in solutions of potassium and 
ammonium hydrogen sulphites in presence of selenium indicates 
that, under certain conditions, the total reaction may be expressed 
by the equation: 4MHSO, —> 2M,80,+S0,+8+2H,0. This 
probably takes place in the three stages, (1) M,SO,+Se — 
M,SSeQ,, (2) M,SSeO,-+-M,SO,-+2H,SO, —> M,SO,+M,8,0,+Se+ 
H,0, and (3) M,S,0, -> M,SO,+S0,+S. Thus, the true catalytic 
action of the selenium would cease when only one-half of the total 
sulphuric acid is formed. It is found that, when reprecipitation of 
the selenium occurs in accordance with equation (2), the quantity 
of sulphuric acid present does not correspond exactly with one-half 
of the final amount, and that the latter exceeds what should be 
formed according to equations (1) and (2). These divergences 
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may be attributable to the facts that the end of the initial phase 
cannot be gauged exactly, that the reactions become superposed, 
and that the excess of sulphur dioxide undergoes partial oxidation, 
The quantity of sulphur which separates and that of sulphur dioxide 
not participating in the reaction do not, indeed, correspond exactly 
with those calculable from the above reactions. It is possible 
also that secondary reactions lead to the formation first of seleno. 
thionate and thiosulphate and afterwards of other polythionates, 
and that the formation and subsequent decomposition of these 
compounds give rise to the divergences mentioned aes - 
> oe 2 


Solubility of Sodium Chlorate. Hucu CuEster BE Lx (T., 
1923, 123, 2713—2714). 


Stability of Solutions of Alkali Chlorites. G. R. Levi 
and G. Natta (Gazzetta, 1923, 53, 532—538; cf. this vol., ii, 767).— 
Solutions of chlorites are not altered at 100°, even when hydrogen 
or oxygen is passed through them. Various finely divided metals 
are, however, capable at even moderately high temperatures of 
exerting a marked catalytic effect on the decomposition of chlorites 
which, in presence of palladium or gold, is expressed by the equa- 
tion 9NaClO,=4NaCl+5NaClO,+0O (1); this reaction is modified 
by a current of hydrogen to 2NaClO,=NaCl+NaClO,+0 (2). 
Similar decompositions are produced by platinum and nickel, but 
in these cases the loss of oxygen is greater, although the decom- 
position is less rapid; the effect of copper is negligible. Decom- 
position of solutions of chlorites in quartz vessels exposed to sun- 
light is accompanied by formation of ozone, which probably results 
also from reaction (1). 

The decomposition of chlorite into chloride and chlorate by 
the agency of catalysts corresponds only partly with that effected 
when the solid salt is heated at 180—200°, the loss of oxygen in 
the latter case being very small (A., 1922, ii, 567). a. ee ¥- 


Stability of Sodium Thiosulphate Solutions. Marrin 
KILPATRICK, jun., and Mary L. Kinparrick (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1923, 45, 2132—2135).—The stability of several 0-01 N-solutions of 
sodium thiosulphate has been investigated over a period of eight 
months. It is found that freshly boiled redistilled water yields a 
solution of thiosulphate that is more stable than a solution made 
with ordinary laboratory distilled water, ordinary distilled water, 
or redistilled water through which carbon dioxide-free air has been 
bubbled. Carbon dioxide, oxygen, and dilute sodium hydroxide 
have very little effect on the stability of solutions of sodium thio- 
sulphate. The decomposition in these solutions is caused by 
bacteria. J. F.S. 


The Ammines of the Alkali Halides. WimHeLtm Birrz and 
WERNER Hansen (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 127, 1—33).—The 
following compounds were prepared and investigated ; the heats of 
formation in calories and the temperature at which the dissociation 
pressure equals 100 mm. of mercury are given. LiCl,NHg, 12°4, 
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+70° ; LiCl,2NHg, 11:5, +-44°; LiCl,83NH,, 10-7, +-23°5° ; LiCl,4NH,, 
8:8, —20°5°; LiCl,5NHg, 8°0, —44°; LiBr,NHg, 13°6, +102° ; 
LiBr,2NHg, 11°7, +48°; LiBr,3NH,, 11:1, +33°; LiBr,4NHg, 10-2, 
+20°; LiBr,5NH,, 8:05, —44°; LiBr,6-5NH,, 6:9, —67°; Lil,NH,, 
16°0, +169°; Lil,2NHg, 13°8, +-108°; Lil, 3NH,, 12°2, +64°; 
Lil,4NH,g, 11°6, +-60°5°; Lil,5NH,,8-1, —43°; Lil,5-5NHs, 7:2, 
—62°; Lil,7NHsg, 7:1, —65° ; NaCl,5NHs, 7°8, —49°; NaBr,5:25NH,, 
8:45, —31°5; NaBr,5-75NHz,, 6°95, —66°; NalI,4°5NH,, 9°4, —3°; 
NaI,6NH,, 7°5, —52°; KBr,4NH,, 7:15, —64°; KI,4NHs, 7°65, 
—46°; KI,6NH,, 7°35, —55°; RbBr,3NH;, 7:1, —62°; RbI,6NHsg, 
75, —55°. The compound NaCl,2°5NH, described by Friedrich 
(A., 1921, ii, 503), could not be isolated. The capacity of the 
alkali halides to co-ordinate ammonia increases from cesium to 
lithium and from chlorides to iodides. Methods of investigation 
were as previously described (A., 1922, ii, 59). W. ae 


The System Ammonium Nitrate-Ammonia. F. HALia 
and K. HrrscuKo (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 127, 137—-152).—Diver’s 
liquid, which is formed by passing ammonia over ammonium nitrate, 
is only stable up to a temperature of 23°7° with a pressure of 1 
atmosphere of ammonia. Above this temperature it exists in a 
metastable condition (supersaturated solution). The system 
ammonia—ammonium nitrate forms a simple binary system. The 
rate of absorption of*allotropic forms of the nitrate were found 
to be the same. We es 


Double Decomposition in the Absence of Solvents. IV. 
The Systems Formed by Metallic Nitrates, Chlorates, and 
Halides. A. G. Beramann (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
474—492)—A number of binary mixtures of salts have been 
investigated by the thermal method. 

A.—Systems with silver nitrate. The system AgNO,-HgBr, 
is complex in nature, the liquidus curve showing a maximum in 
the region of 50%, but this is probably not due to compound 
formation, as the molten mass solidifies over a large range of 
temperature. The mixtures after melting are hygroscopic; they 
are very sensitive to overheating. The system AgNO,-HgCl, is 
similar in nature ; the liquidus curve also shows a break in the region 
of 50%, but the mass solidifies even more slowly; the mixtures are 
also hygroscopic. The system AgNO,-CdI, was only partly 
studied, because mixtures containing more than 20% of the latter 
constituent readily underwent decomposition. The eutectic is 
observed in the neighbourhood of 93° and 11% CdI,, the liquidus 
curve is very steep, doubtless owing to the formation of complex 
compounds, but no double decomposition occurs; the crystals 
separating when the melt solidifies are not like the hexagonal plates 
of cadmium iodide. A very similar result is obtained with cadmium 
chloride; the liquidus curves are also very steep. Silver chloride 
and iodide appear to be quite insoluble in cadmium nitrate, either in 
the molten state or in solution. 

On melting silver nitrate with thallium chloride or iodide double 
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decomposition is complete, the two immiscible layers obtained 
consisting of silver halide and thallium nitrate; thallium thus 
behaves in the same way as the alkali metals. The calculated 
thermal effect is —11-2 and —13°57 cal., respectively, and therefore 
favourable to the reaction. 

B.—Nitrates of alkalis and alkaline earths. The nitrates of the 
alkalis and the alkaline-earth group are all partly miscible with mer- 
curic halides in the molten state; here, again, the greater the 
miscibility the less is the negative thermal effect of the double 
decomposition. 

C.—Chlorates. The chlorates of sodium, potassium, and silver 
form two layers when melted with mercuric chloride or iodide, 
but they were not studied in detail; the thermal effect of double 
decomposition is actually positive. ; 

The various liquidus curves for systems containing silver nitrate 
are tabulated; the flattest curves represent systems where double 
decomposition takes place, whilst the steepest denote the formation 
of complexes; the curves of systems containing chlorides are the 
flattest, those with iodides the steepest. G. A. R. K. 


Changes between Metals or Metallic Oxides and Carbon. 
Kurt Niscuk (Z. Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 373—390).—A graphical 
method of representation is described by means of which equilibria 
in ternary and quaternary systems may be plotted. A number of 
metals have been investigated with regard to their affinity for carbon 
in comparison with their affinity for oxygen by melting a mixture of 
the oxide and carbon together. It is shown that when copper is 
added to the mixture a definite percentage of the metal from the 
oxide is found alloyed with the copper; the percentage depends on 
the affinity of the metal for carbon. Barium and strontium on 
reduction of the oxide passed completely into carbide even in the 
presence of metallic copper. In the case of calcium and magnesium, 
a small amount of these metals was found in the copper. Glucinum 
and aluminium can exist to the extent of several per cent., alloyed 
with copper, in the presence of carbon. Boron, silicon, and titanium 
show a still greater affinity for carbon. Chromium, molybdenum, 
and manganese exhibit a great affinity for carbon, but they can 
exist alloyed with copper in the presence of carbon. The tendency 
to carbide formation decreases with the change in the position of the 
element in the periodic system, from group I to group VIII and in the 
case of cobalt and nickel it isa minimum. Microscopic investigation 
in the case of chromium and molybdenum shows that the carbides 
richest in metal are Cr,C and Mo,C, respectively. Some experiments 
were made with calcium carbide as reducing agent; this substance 
is very useful, since with a suitable addition of fluorspar a completely 
molten mixture is obtained. A method is described whereby 
glucinum, boron, silicon, and titanium can be cheaply alloyed with 
copper. Photomicrographs of sections of the reaction mixtures and 
copper alloys are included in the paper. J.F.S. 


Calcium Carbonate Hexahydrate. JoHn EDWIN MACKENZIE 
(T., 1923, 123, 2409—2417). 
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The Solubility and Hydrolysis of Calcium Carbonate. 
H. O. Askew (Trans. New Zealand Inst., 1923, 54, 791—796).—The 
solubility of calcite in gas-free water at 25° in a closed vessel is 
13-410 g.-mols. per litre. The presence of traces of carbon 
dioxide exerts a considerable influence on the solubility, the mean 
value found when using ordinary distilled water being 19°6 x 10% 
g.-mols. per litre. The solubility is affected, apparently in an 
irregular manner, by the presence of other salts. In the measure- 
ment of hydrolysis, the velocity-constant method was not successful 
and some unknown factor seemed to affect electromotive force 


measurements, so that trustworthy values were not obtained. 
H. J. E. 


The Dissociation of Dolomite. Crcm 8S. Garnetr (Min. 
Mag., 1923, 20, 54—59).—The statement that dolomite [CaMg(COs3)o] 
when heated first breaks down with magnesium oxide and calcium 
carbonate (Mg0+CaCO,) is not confirmed. White, crystalline 
dolomite-rock from Steetley near Worksop (which gave on analysis 
CaO 30°4, MgO 21:4, CO, 47°6, SiO, 0°16, Al,O, 0°09, FeO 0°41%, 
was heated in a flask through which passed a current of air, and the 
carbon dioxide evolved was absorbed in potassium hydroxide 
solution. A selection of the observed values is: 

Temp..... 350° 550° 650° 760° 805° 830° 898° 

CO,%.... O01 042 221 196 331 448 476 

The presence of free calcium oxide was established after dis- 
sociation had only commenced. The rock fragments suffered no 
contraction in volume by the heating. Grecian magnesite (MgCO,) 
heated under the same conditions lost 0°84% CO, at 500°; dis- 
sociation was vigorous from 540° and complete below 650°. Arti- 
ficially prepared magnesium carbonate (“magnesia alba ’’) lost 
072% CO, at 250°; dissociation was appreciable at 300° and 
complete at about 430°. L. J. 8. 


The Conversion of Calcium Phosphates into Chloro- 
derivatives of Phosphorus by Means of Sulphur Chloride. 
P. P. Bupnrkov and E. A. Suiov (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 
378T).—Calcium phosphates may be converted almost quantitatively 
into phosphorus trichloride by heating them at 1,000° with sulphur 
chloride and a catalyst. Suitable catalysts are silica or coal, 
separately or together. It is advisable to convert calcium ortho- 
phosphate into the metaphosphate before heating with sulphur 
chloride. H. H. 


Allotropy of Zinc. L. Losana (Gazzetta, 1923, 53, 539— 
545).—Measurements of the variation with temperature of the 
cubical expansion of zinc indicate the existence at 176° and 320° 
of singular points which indicate with certainty the occurrence of 
allotropic transformations. When the temperature variations are 
measured, in comparison with those of a substance exhibiting no 
allotropic changes, by means of highly sensitive thermo-electric 
couples, small but distinct divergences are observed at 173° and 323°. 
The mean values found for these transformation points are 174° and 
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322° for the «- to B- and 8- to y-changes, respectively. If the zinc 
contains traces of iron or tin, the former of these points is not 
observed, whereas when cadmium is present the distance between 
the two points is considerably diminished. Between —150° and 
the ordinary temperature, no anomaly occurs except a change in the 
direction of the thermal curve at about —890° which is too slight to 
justify the assumption of an allotropic transformation. T.H. P. 


Use of Mercury in the Purification of Zinc Sulphate 
Solutions. Samvuen Fireip and Wr1aM E. Harris (Trans. Amer, 
Electrochem. Soc. [advance copy], 1923, 269—293).—The need 
for zinc sulphate solutions of a high degree of purity in the electro- 
lytic zine industry is explained and the advantages of a pure salt 
are pointed out. The use of mercury as a purification agent is 
based on the overvoltage of mercury against hydrogen; this is 
discussed in detail. By amalgamating finely divided negative 
metals, such as zinc and aluminium, complete purification can be 
readily and economically effected even in strongly acid solutions. 
The mercury is added to the zine liquors as mercuric sulphate, 
followed by zinc powder or zinc blue. The impurities are eliminated 
in preference to the hydrogen of the acid added. Economy of zine 
is thus effected, and the method becomes applicable also for cases 
in which high acid content would prohibit purification owing to 
high consumption of zinc. J. F.S. 


Attempted Separation of the Isotopes of Lead. The 
Atomic Weight of Lead. O. Héniascumip and M. Stetnuen 
(Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1831—1837).—Lead chloride was fractionally 
distilled in a high vacuum by Brénstedt and von Hevesy, and the 
end fractions were submitted to the authors for atomic-weight 
determinations. The samples were fused and distilled in quartz 
apparatus in a current of hydrogen chloride before analysis, which 
was carried out nephelometrically against pure silver dissolved 
in nitric acid in order to determine the ratios PbCl, :2Ag and 
PbCl, : 2AgCl. The result for the more volatile fraction (mean of 
ten) was Pb=207-229-+0-003, and for the less volatile fraction 
(mean of ten) Pb=207-236-L0-003. This difference is too small, 
in the authors’ opinion, to warrant any claim for separation, and 
they suggest the value Pb—207-23 for ordinary lead. H. H. 


Atomic Weight of Uranium-lead. O. Héniascumip and 
L. BrrcKENBACH (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1837—1839; cf. preceding 
abstract).—The atomic weight of lead from Upper Katanga in the 
Belgian Congo was determined by the method described in the 
preceding abstract. The mean of three determinations gave 
Pb=206-048, whence the authors conclude this to be pure uranium- 
lead. H. H. 


Double Decomposition in the Absence of Solvents. III. 
The Systems Thallium Nitrate: Mercuric Chloride and 
Bromide. A. G. Beramann, T. A. Henkes, and F. M. Isaixrn 
(J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1923, 54, 466—473; cf. this vol., 
ii, 568).—In continuation of previous work, the above systems have 
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now been examined and the results were found to confirm the 
theoretical conclusions already expressed ; no double decomposition 
is observed. ‘Thallium nitrate forms an equimolecular compound 
with mercuric bromide, melting at 152°; there is, in addition, an 
eutectic at 146° and 30% of mercuric bromide; the cooling curves 
are, otherwise, of simple type. With mercuric chloride (m. p. 
282°, rhombic), thallium nitrate forms two compounds, 
TINO,,HgCl,, 
and 2TINO,,HgCl,. The transition points observed in this system 
are the eutectic of the latter compound and thallium nitrate, corre- 
sponding with 12-8% of mercuric chloride and 176°; the melting 
point of the compound 2TINO,,HgCl, at 195°; another eutectic 
at 192° and 37% of mercuric chloride; the melting point of the 
equimolecular compound at 202-5° and the eutectic formed by 
this compound and mercuric chloride at 197°. No solid solutions 
appear to be formed. The equimolecular compound crystallises 
not unlike thallium nitrate, but the crystals are better defined, 
whilst the compound 2TINO,,HgCl, forms distinctive long needles. 
G. A. R. K. 


Reduction of Copper Oxide by Carbon Monoxide and the 
Catalytic Oxidation of Carbon Monoxide in the Presence 
of Copper and Copper Oxide. Howarp ALGERNON JONES and 
Hueu Storr Tayior (J. Physical Chem., 1923, 27, 623—651).— 
The reduction of copper oxide by carbon monoxide has been 
investigated under varying conditions. It is shown that the 
process is autocatalytic, copper being the auto-catalyst, the reduc- 
tion occurring at the copper—copper oxide interface. The retarding 
effects of carbon dioxide and oxygen on the primary reaction of 
the reduction process, that is, the formation of copper nuclei, are 
pointed out. The mechanism for the combination of carbon 
monoxide-oxygen mixtures over copper oxide is shown to be 
alternate reduction and oxidation of the copper oxide. The 
mechanism for the combination of carbon monoxide-oxygen 
mixtures over copper is shown to be the oxidation of an adsorbed 
layer of carbon monoxide. It is shown that oxygen is a “ per- 
manent poison” in the combination of carbon monoxide with 


oxygen over copper. J. F.S. 


Cupric Oxide Jellies. Harry B. Werisxr (J. Physical Chem., 
1923, 27, 685—691)—Hydrated cupric oxide jellies are formed 
when a suitable concentration of colloidal oxide is precipitated 
at a suitable rate. The desired conditions may be realised by 
adding ammonia to cupric acetate in the presence of a small amount 
of sulphate and allowing the colloidal solution to precipitate 
spontaneously. Jellies are not formed by adding ammonia to 
cupric acetate alone, since a colloid of suitable concentration 
cannot be prepared in this way. J. F.S8. 


Baskerville and Catlett’s Lanthanates. Ferruccio ZAmM- 
BONINI and Gurpo Carossi (Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 1923, [v], 32, 
ii, 53—59).—In criticising the work of Baskerville and Catlett 
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(A., 1904, ii, 260), the authors point out that the resemblance 
between lanthanum and aluminium is slight and quite insufficient 
to suggest the existence of lanthanum compounds corresponding 
with the aluminates; unlike aluminium, which is markedly 
amphoteric, lanthanum shows very distinct basic properties. The 
supposed compound, Na,.La,O,, is shown to be a mixture of 
lanthanum oxide, various indefinite substances, and the double 
carbonate, La,(CO,),,Na,CO,,12H,O, the last being formed by the 
action of water on the product obtained when lanthanum oxide 
is fused with sodium carbonate. The other compounds obtained 
by Baskerville and Catlett by heating lanthanum oxide with 
metallic hydroxides on a water-bath, namely, NaH,La;0,;,4H,0, 
LiH,La;0,,;,2H,O, KH,La,.0,,,15H,0, and Ba(H,La;0,;)., are 
composed of lanthanum oxide and hydroxide, together with the 
hydroxide and carbonate of the alkali or alkaline-earth metal; 
the first two of these compounds may contain also lanthanum 
carbonate, and double carbonates likewise may be present, although 
the protracted digestion on the water-bath would probably com- 
pletely destroy them. = oe ¥. 


Ternary Alloys of Aluminium, Zinc, and Tin. L. Losana 
and E. Carozzi (Gazzetia, 1923, 53, 546—554).—This work was 
completed before the publication of that of Crepaz (this vol., ii, 641). 

The metals employed contained, respectively, 99-83% of alumin- 
ium, 99-92% of zinc, and 99-92% of tin. For the system aluminium- 
tin, a few melting-point estimations were made in the region between 
0 and 10% of aluminium, the results obtained differing only slightly 
from those of Heycock and Neville (T., 1890, 57, 376) and of 
Gwyer (A., 1906, ii, 544). Similarly for the system aluminium- 
zinc, the few values found agree well with Rosenhain and Arch- 
butt’s complete investigation (A., 1911, ii, 895). 

In the ternary system, the eutectic contains 1-46% of aluminium, 
10-37% of zinc, and 88-17° of tin, melts at 194°, and is characterised 
clearly by the maximum time of crystallisation with respect to 
the other alloys. Aluminium and zinc form solid solutions over 
a moderately wide region of the diagram, the mixed crystals 
exhibiting distinct transformations at temperatures varying with 
the proportion of aluminium present; the same happens when a 
little tin is present. Alloys containing high percentages of zinc 
show a transformation point corresponding with the passage from 
the third to the second form of this metal, but the thermal change 
is very slight and difficult to detect. Of greater magnitude, although 
not very distinct, is the variation due to the change from the third 
to the second modification of the tin. In no case is the point of 
transformation of B- to «-zine detectable. =. me 2 


An Example of Polymorphism in an Intermetallic Com- 
pound. Davin Srockpate (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1923, 19, 
135—139).—Evidence is given, from an examination of the equi- 
librium curves and of the microstructure of aluminium-—copper 
alloys, for the existence of the compound Cu,Al containing 17:5%, 
Al and melting at 1016°, but unstable above 1015°. On cooling 
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alloys containing 14 to 21% of aluminium an arrest point occurs 
between 875° and 770° and is at the maximum in the alloy con- 
taining 17-8% of aluminium, corresponding with Cu,Al. Addition 
of copper lowers this point considerably, and addition of aluminium 
slightly. No micrographical change takes place on cooling through 
the arrest point; it is therefore probable that the heat evolution 
or absorption is due to a change in the arrangement of the atoms 
or molecules in the compound Cu,Al itself, 7.e., to a polymorphic 
transformation [cf. J.S.C.J., 1923, 556]. A. R. P. 


Iron Carbide. Franz WEVER (Mitt. Kaiser Wilh.-Inst. Eisen- 
forsch., 1922, 4, 67—80; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, iii, 187).—By 
X-ray analysis it is shown that the forms of cementite shown in 
the iron—carbon thermal diagram are not distinguishable by their 
lattice structure. Iron carbide, Fe,C, crystallises in a rhombic 
lattice denoted by the quadratic form sin*é/2—0-04642? +-0-0367y?-+- 
0020822. The edge lengths are a=4-481 A., 6=5-034 A.; c= 
6-708 A. The density is calculated therefrom as 7-82. Data by 
the Debye-Scherrer method above 210° show that the magnetic 
transformation is not associated with a change in the type of lattice. 
The quadratic form is expressed by sin?6/2—0-0456a?+-0-0362y? + 
0-02032z?. The edge lengths are a=4-52 A.; 6=5-08 A.; c=6-77 A. 

G. W. R. 


The Acid Decomposition of Metallographically Defined 
Iron and Manganese Carbide Alloys. R. ScHENcK, J. GIESEN, 
and Fr. Waiter (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 127, 101—122).—The 
alloys (iron—carbon and iron—manganese—carbon) were dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, and the hydrocarbons evolved identified by (1) 
bromination, (2) condensation by liquid air, and (3) absorption 
by charcoal. In the case of the iron-carbon alloys and those of low 
manganese content, the chief gaseous products are propylene, 
A®.butylene, ethylene, the higher olefines, methane, and ethane. In 
the case of the iron-manganese carbon alloys rich in manganese, 
the chief product is octene; some still higher olefines were also 
found, but ethane and ethylene could not be detected. Quantitative 
results are given. W. T. 


Chlorites of certain Cobaltammines. G. R. Levi (Atti'R. 
Accad. Lincei, 1923, [v], 32, i, 628—626).—Hexamminecobalt chlorite, 
[Co(NH,),](ClO,),,H,O, prepared from the luteo-chlorite and silver 
chlorite, forms slender, orange-yellow needles, explodes on percussion 
and, when treated in solution with cupric chloride, yields the double 
salt, [Co(NH,),]|Cl,,CuCl,. 

Chloropentamminecobalt chlorite, [Co(NH,);Cl](ClO,),, obtained 
similarly, gradually emits chlorous vapours, and is exploded when 
struck, but gives no double compound with cupric chloride. Aquo- 
pentamminecobalt chlorite, obtainable in solution, cannot be 
isolated in the solid form. 

A table is given showing all the chlorites, numbering 34, now 
known. According to the results as yet obtained, there exists but 
little analogy between chlorites and nitrites. 
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The solubilities of barium, lead, and silver chlorites have been 
measured. At 0°, 100 g. of solution contain 30-5, 0-035, and 0-17 g. 
respectively, and at 100°, 44-7, 0-41, and 2-11 g., respectively, of 
these salts. T. H. P. 


Nickel Sulphide. Frirz EpHram (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1885~— 
1886; cf. this vol., ii, 423)—Nickel sulphide is readily soluble in 
yellow ammonium polysulphide solution, but much less soluble 
in colourless ammonium sulphide. By analogy with copper sulphide, 
of which the same is true, which forms the red ammonium copper 
tetrasulphide, it was thought that a similar compound might exist 
in the case of nickel. Nickel sulphate was added to a solution of 
ammonium polysulphides in an air-tight flask, and after some days 
a considerable quantity of a black, crystalline substance of com- 
position intermediate between (NH,)NiS, and (NH,)NiS, was 
deposited. Salts of cobalt, iron, zinc, manganese, and cadmium 
did not give similar compounds. H. H. 


Density Measurements of some Simple and Complex 
Salts of Nickel and Cobalt. WiLHELM Bittz and ERwin Birk 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 127, 34—42).—The lattice structure of 
hexamminenickelous chloride has been measured by Scherrer 
(A., 1922, ii, 514); the lattice constants of the hexammines of the 
nickel group can be calculated from their densities, assuming that 
their structures are the same. The following values for the densities 
were obtained, high boiling fractions of petroleum (d=0-7975— 
0-7998) being used as the pyknometer liquid. NiCl, sublimed 
3°521, NiCl, (prepared from the hexammine) 3-508. NiBr, sublimed 
5-098, BiBr, (prepared from the hexammine) 5-042. Nil, (prepared 
from the hexammine) 5-834. CoCl, 3-367. CoBr, 4-849. Col, 
5-584. [Ni(NH,),]Cl, 1-468. [Ni(NH3),]Br, 1-889. [Ni(NHg),|I, 
2-113. [Co(NH,),|Cl, 1-479. [Co(NH,),]Br. (prepared by the 
wet method) 1-871, (prepared by the dry method) 1-879. [Co(NH;5)g]I, 
2-096. [Co(NH,),|Cl,; 1-710. [Co(NHg),]Br, 2-340. [Co(NHg)g|I, 
2-746. Agreements with previous determinations are not good. 
The method of preparation of the salts is given in detail. W. T. 


The Lattice Structure, Directions of Slip, and Slip Planes 
of White Tin. H. Mark and M. Potanyi (Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 
75—96).—The authors find that the phenomena associated with the 
extension of a single crystal of tin are analogous to those exhibited 
under similar conditions, by a single crystal of zine (ibid., 1922, 
12, 58). White tin crystallises in the ditetragonal—-bipyramidal 
system, space group D}}. The lengths of the axes of the crystal 
structure are respectively a 5-84 A., ¢ 3-15 A., and the elementary cell 
contains four atoms. Slipping occurred in the directions [100], 
[101], and [111]. Of these directions, [100] occurred most frequently, 
and [111] only at a high temperature. The slip planes were repre- 
sented by (110) and (100), the former occurring more frequently 
(8:3) than the latter. J.8.G. T. 
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Preparation of Coarsely Crystalline, Anhydrous Titanium 
Trichloride, and the Mechanism of the Reduction of Titanium 
Tetrachloride by Means of Hydrogen. FRizpRIicH MEYER, 
ALFRED BaveEr, and Ricuarp Scumipt (Ber., 1923, 56, [6], 1908— 
1914; cf. A., 1912, ii, 1051).—The two requirements for the success- 
ful preparation of coarsely crystalline titanium trichloride by 
reduction of the tetrachloride are, first, a steep temperature gradient 
to ensure rapid cooling, and secondly, the depression of the hydrogen 
chloride concentration. The first condition is best secured by using 
a non-conducting (quartz) tube of narrow bore, with air cooling 
at the receiver end. The second is attained most easily by the 
addition of metallic titanium to the reaction mixture. It is shown 
that the reduction is not direct, but that three reactions, TiCl,--H,= 
TiCl,+2HCl; TiCl,+TiCl,=2TiCl,; 2TiCl,~+2HCl=2TiCl,+H,, 
may proceed simultaneously. H. H. 


The Chemistry of Hafnium. G. von Hervesy (Chemistry 
and Industry, 1923, 42, 929—930).—The natural oxides of zirconium, 
such as baddeleyite, contain only 1% or 2% of the new element No. 
72, hafnium, whilst the common zirconium minerals, such as zircon, 
contain up to 7%. The minerals richest in hafnium are the secondary 
zirconium minerals alvite, cyrtolith, naegeite, and malakon, which 
may yield zirconium containing up to 30% of hafnium. The hafnium 
content of a specimen or preparation is determined by comparing 
the intensity of X-ray lines due to hafnium with the intensity of the 
line due to a known quantity of the neighbouring element No. 73 
(tantalum) added to the specimen. Separation of hafnium from 
zirconium is accomplished through the different solubilities of their 
corresponding salts and the different basicity of their oxides. Zircon- 
ium potassium fluoride has a solubility of 2-6% at 20°, hafnium 
potassium fluoride nearly 30%. Hafnium ammonium fluoride 
forms prismatic, pseudo-hexagonal crystals. Hafnium ammonium 
oxalate and hafnium ammonium sulphate are more soluble than the 
corresponding zirconium salts, whilst, of the oxychlorides, that of 
hafnium is the less soluble. Hafnium is more basic than zirconium, 
and consequently when the latter is precipitated as a basic salt 
hafnium accumulates in solution. Concentrated preparations of 
hafnium are purified from zirconium by dissolving the oxychloride 
in alcohol and adding ether, when the basic salt, Zr,O,Cl,,5H,0, is 
precipitated; this is less soluble than the corresponding hafnium 
compound. ‘The properties of hafnium are in every way much 
closer to those of zirconium than to those of thorium. In several 
cases, the solubility of a hafnium compound is greater than that 
of the corresponding zirconium or thorium compound. LE. H. R. 


Germanium. VI. Metallic Germanium. Reduction of 
Germanium Oxide. Preparation of Fused Germanium. 
Physical and Chemical Properties. P.M. Dennis, KATHARINA 
M. Tressuer, and F. E. Hance (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 
20383—2047 ; cf. this vol., ii, 570)—Germanium dioxide may be 
dehydrated by heating at 950° for three hours; the product is not 
volatile at 1,250° and is not hygroscopic. Germanium dioxide may 
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be reduced to the metal by the alumino-thermic method, but the 
metal obtained constitutes a yield of only 61%, and there is a big 
loss of germanium dioxide by volatilisation. Small quantities of 
germanium dioxide (2 g.) may be reduced completely to the metal, 
in the form of a grey powder, by heating for two hours at 540° in a 
current of hydrogen, and there is no loss of material as hydride. 
But if larger quantities (10—14 g.) are employed, the yield is always 
below the theoretical quantity, and a black deposit shading off to 
brown and yellow appears in the colder parts of the tube. Coherent 
germanium is best prepared from the powder by fusion with sodium 
chloride at 980—1,000° for thirty minutes. In this way, about 
96% of the powder is recovered as a single, lustrous button; the 
residue remains with the flux as sodium germanate. Fusion with 
sodium sulphate gave only a 73-8% yield, the residue of the german- 
ium being present as sulphide, due to reduction of the sodium 
sulphate. Borax also proved to be an unsuitable flux. Metallic 
germanium which is quite free from oxide does not lose weight when 
heated in highly purified hydrogen to temperatures not exceeding 
800°, but volatilisation of germanium does take place when hydrogen 
is passed over the molten metal. Pure germanium melts at 958-5°. 
Germanium expands on solidification and gives rise to protuberances 
on the buttons as it cools. It has d3} 5-35, which compares favour- 
ably with the value 5-36 calculated from X-ray analysis. German- 
ium is extremely brittle, and has a hardness between that of adularia 
and that of epidote, about 6-25. Germanium crystallises in 
elongated crystals bounded in some cases by octahedral faces and 
often covered with dendritic branches. Some of the crystals 
obtained were 3cm. long. The thermo-electric power of germanium 
is a linear function of the temperature, and the electrical resistance 
is an exponential function of the form log R=log A+«7'+Q/kT, 
except over the range 100° to 600°, where an inversion takes place. 
More exact examination shows that germanium passes through a 
gradual molecular inversion with two or more modifications between 
117° and 560°. When heated at 730° in oxygen, germanium is incom- 
pletely oxidised to a mixture of germanous oxide and germanium 
dioxide ; at higher temperatures the lower oxide volatilises, so that 
it is impossible to oxidise germanium completely in oxygen. Ger- 
manium is not attacked by hydrogen sulphide at temperatures 
below 200°, and the action of the gas is comparatively slight until 
the hydrogen sulphide commences to dissociate. The reaction 
then becomes one between germanium and sulphur, with the form- 
ation of germanous sulphide. Sulphur dioxide acts on crystallised 
germanium at temperatures a little below 500°; . the reaction 
becomes rapid between 510° and 530°, with the formation of the 
dioxide and disulphide of germanium. At the ordinary temperature 
and at 90°, germanium is not attacked by water, 50% sodium 
hydroxide solution, 1 : 1-hydrochloric acid, concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, or 1: 1-sulphuric acid. It is slightly tarnished by 10% sodium 
hydroxide, both cold and warm. Dilute nitric acid oxidises it 
superficially to the dioxide, but the concentrated acid, beyond 
darkening the surface slightly, had no other action. Concentrated 
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sulphuric acid has no action at the ordinary temperature, and only 
a very slight action at 90°. Hydrofluoric acid, 19N, has only 
slight action, but 3% hydrogen peroxide slowly converts the metal 
into the dioxide and dissolves it. Metallic germanium dissolves 
rapidly in molten potassium hydroxide, sodium hydroxide, sodium 
carbonate, potassium nitrate, and sodium peroxide; it dissolves 
slowly in molten potassium hydrogen sulphate and potassium 
chlorate, and is not attacked by molten potassium cyanide. 


Attempts to prepare germanium carbide were without success. 
J. F.S. 


Hydrosol of Vanadium Pentoxide. A. Dumansxi (Kolloid 
Z., 1923, 23, 147—159).—The methods of preparation and the 
properties of vanadium pentoxide hydrosol have been investigated. 
It is shown that the hydrosol as well as solutions of vanadium 
pentoxide yield the ions of hexavanadic acid. Electrical conduc- 
tivity measurements indicate a gradual hydrolysis of the pentoxide 
hydrosols on dilution with water. This hydrolysis is confirmed by 
measurements onthe absorption of light. The colloidal particles 
of vanadium pentoxide are negatively charged and are very small, 
so small as to be indistinguishable in the ultramicroscope. The 
sol is coagulated by electrolytes and the positive ion of the electrolyte 
is adsorbed. The adsorption compounds thus obtained pass, on 
keeping, into ordinary chemical compounds. Determinations 
of the depression of the freezing point indicate that the colloidal 
particles are not very large, and from these measurements the 
equivalent of the colloidal particle is deduced as approximately 
1,000. The colloidal particles are given a formula of the type 
[H,V,0,7.(V205),] or [H.V,0,7,(V20;),]. Starting from the value 
of the equivalent as 1,000, the second of these formule in which 
n=5 is obtained, namely, [H,V,0,,,(V.0;);|’. The double refrac- 
tion of the sol increases with its age and with the formation of a 
turbidity in the sol. The gels of this colloid consist of orientated 
particles, which exhibit double refraction when they are still. 
Vanadium pentoxide sol on reduction furnishes the sols of lower 
oxides of vanadium. These sols are all charged negatively. J.F.S. 


Atomic Weight of Antimony from Different Sources. I. 
SHEIKH D. Muzarrar (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 2009—2013). 
—An account of preliminary determinations of the atomic weight 
of antimony obtained from stibnite from various sources. The 
experiments cover material obtained from Peru, Bolivia, Borneo, 
and Hungary. The antimony from all samples was purified by the 
same method and converted into the trichloride and the ratio 
between antimony trichloride and potassium bromate determined 
by titration. The reaction between the two substances is given 
by the equation 3SbCl,+KBrO,+6HCI=3SbCl,+KBr+3H,0. 
The following results were obtained: Hungarian material, Sb= 
121144 (7 expts.), Borneo material Sb=121°563 (7 expts.), 
Peruvian material, Sb=121°720 (7 expts.), and Bolivian material, 
Sb=122°374 (11 expts.). Each set of results is remarkably con- 
cordant. The author is of the opinion that the present results point 
28—2 
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to the occurrence of a different distribution of the isotopes of 
antimony in the different stibnites. J. FS. 


The Hydrates of Antimony Pentoxide. GERHARDT JANDER 
and ARTHUR Smmon (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 127, 68—82).—Hydrates 
of antimony pentoxide were prepared by three methods, (1) the 
hydrolysis of the pentachloride at 0O—1°, (2) hydrolysis at 100°, (3) 
oxidation of the trichloride by concentrated nitric acid and hydrolysis 
of the product at 60°. The products were dried on porous plates 
in the air, and were found to contain (1) 30°57, (2) 9°97, (3) 7°91 
mols. of water to 1 mol. of the pentoxide. After drying over 
sulphuric acid, the water contents were (1) 3°68, (2) 2°17, (3) 0°60 
mols. per mol. Sb,0;. Drying at 105° reduced the molecules of 
water per mol. of the pentoxide to (1) 2°43, (2) 1°02, (8) 0°45, 
The behaviour of the three hydrates towards alkali and phosphoric 
acid was investigated, and their vapour tension isotherms were 
measured. Results indicate that no definite hydrates were formed, 
but that gels were present, the behaviour of which depend on grain 
size, which varies with the method of preparation (cf. stannic acid, 
Mecklenburgh, A., 1914, ii, 529). Alcogels of the pentoxide 
were also prepared, and these were de-alcoholated by placing 
them over glycerol; the curves of de-alcoholation were similar 
to those of dehydration. The pentoxide was also able to take up 
benzene when kept in an atmosphere of the latter. W.T. 


Bismuth Reduced by Dextrose. H. Cousin (J. Pharm. 
Chim., 1923, [vii], 28, 179—181).—The black precipitate produced 
by the action of dextrose on a bismuth salt in presence of alkali was 
found on analysis to contain different amounts of bismuth, the 
percentage of the metal present increasing with the proportion of 
dextrose and sodium hydroxide used in the reaction. By adding 
a large excess of dextrose, the reaction may be utilised as a means 
of estimating bismuth, but the author does not recommend the 
method. H. J. E. 


Electrical Conductivity and the Chemical Constitution of 
Alloys. II. The System Bismuth-Thallium. W. GueERTiER 
and A. ScHULZE (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 106, 1—17; cf. this vol., 
ii, 418).—The electrical conductivity of alloys of thallium and 
bismuth has been determined at 80° and 180°. The results confirm 
the condition diagram of this system obtained by other methods 
and make additions to the diagram. J.F.S. 


Heterogeneous Equilibrium Produced by the Hydrolysis 
of Bismuth Chloride. Karu JELLINEK and WattHeR KUHN 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 105, 337—355).—The equilibrium set 
up when various quantities of water are added to solutions of bismuth 
sesquioxide in hydrochloric acid has been examined by estimating 
the quantity of bismuth and hydrochloric acid left in solution after 
the addition of definite amounts of water. The solubility curve 
of the ternary system bismuth sesquioxide-hydrochloric acid—water 
has been determined, and it is shown that in certain concentrations 
the oxychloride, BiOClI, constitutes the solid phase, whilst in others 
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the hydroxide, Bi(OH),, is the solid phase. In alkaline solution, 
the oxychloride passes quantitatively into the hydroxide. The 
bismuth normal potential has been measured and the value +-0°266 
volt found in terms of the normal hydrogen electrode. The 
hydrogen-, chlorine-, and bismuth-ion concentrations have been 
determined for solutions of hydrochloric acid saturated with the 
oxychloride and by means of these results the law of mass action 
has been shown to be true for the reaction Bi™’+-H,O+Cl’ = 
BiOCI4+-2H*. The results make it probable that complex chloro- 
bismuthic acids exist. Modified analytical methods have been 
deduced for the estimation of bismuth and chlorine in solutions of 
bismuth chloride. In the case of the estimation of bismuth the 
modification consists in precipitating as sulphide, filtering on a 
Gooch crucible, washing with acidified water, and drying at 110°. 
The free sulphur is then removed by placing the crucible in a furnace 
at 260—300° and heating for thirty minutes in a current of carbon 
dioxide. The results are accurate to 0°2%. J.F.S. 


The Supposed Volatility of Tantalic Acid with Hydro- 
fluoric Acid. Some Tantalum Compounds. OTtro HaHN 
and Karu F. Purrrer (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 127, 153—168). 
—Pure tantalic acid was prepared by the oxidation of the element 
ina stream of oxygen, and it was found to be non-volatile. Hydro- 
fluoric acid solutions of pure tantalic acid on evaporation undergo 
hydrolysis; the residue shows no volatility on heating. Com- 
mercial tantalic acid loses weight on heating; this is due to the 
alkali which it contains. The higher the alkali content the greater 
is the volatility. The following new crystalline compounds were 
prepared: tantalum hydrogen fluoride, H¥,TaF,,6H,O; barium 
tantalum fluoride, 3BaF,,2TaF,; monammonium tantalum fluoride, 
NH,F,,TaF;. Heating barium tantalum fluoride is a convenient 
method for the preparation of pure tantalum pentafluoride. W. T. 


Platinum Oxide as a Catalyst in the Reduction of Organic 
Compounds. III. Preparation and Properties of the Oxide 
of Platinum obtained by the Fusion of Chloroplatinic Acid 
with Sodium Nitrate. Rocrer ApaAms and R. L. SHRINER (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 2171—2179; cf. Voorhees and Adams, 
A., 1922, ii, 558; Carothers and Adams, this vol., ii, 310).—The 
fusion of sodium nitrate and chloroplatinic acid has been carried 
out at temperatures between 310° and 700°. The various samples 
of platinum oxide are tested as catalysts as follows. Maleic acid 
(20 g.) or benzaldehyde (20 g.) is dissolved in 150 c.c. of 95% alcohol. 
To the benzaldehyde solution, 1 c.c. of 0:0001/-ferrous chloride 
solution is added (Carothers and Adams, loc. cit.). The solutions 
are then reduced as previously described, using 0°25 g. of catalyst, 
and the time elapsing before reduction commences and the time 
taken for complete reduction are noted. The period of reduction is 
least when the catalyst has been prepared at about 500°, according 
to the benzaldehyde test, 400—500°, as shown by the reduction 
of maleic acid. The best temperature is certainly about 500°. 

Analyses of the oxide agree with the formula PtO,,H,O. The 
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compound is amorphous ; if produced at comparatively low tempera. 
tures, it is a very light brown, but this colour deepens as the fusion 
temperature is increased. The oxide dissolves only slightly in hot 
aqua regia, or in boiling, concentrated hydrochloric acid. It is 
insoluble in boiling, concentrated nitric acid. Nevertheless, 
boiling hydrobromic acid (10%), or cold hydrobromic acid of 
constant b. p., readily dissolves the oxide, with evolution of bromine, 
and formation of bromoplatinic acid. ‘The oxide is rapidly dissolved 
when warmed with a mixture of hydrochloric and sulphurous acids, 
It causes the immediate decomposition of hydrogen peroxide, being 
itself apparently unchanged. It is gradually reduced when boiled 
with ethyl alcohol in the absence of air, acetaldehyde being produced. 
It is shown that, for the production of the catalyst, the nitrates 
of lithium, potassium, calcium, barium, and strontium, are much less 
efficient than sodium nitrate. ‘The oxide produced by this method 
is far more active as a catalyst than the other oxides of platinum 
described in the literature. Moreover, it is much more readily 
prepared. W.S.N. 


A New Series of Complex Iridium Salts containing 
Hydrazine. L. Tscuucanv (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 2067—2068). 
—If potassium chloroiridiate be warmed in solution on the water- 
bath with excess of hydrazine hydrochloride, the solution assumes 
a reddish-brown colour and then contains the complex acid, 
[Ir(N,H;)Cl,JH. The platinitetrammine salt, 

{Ir(N,H;)Cl,],[Pt(4NH,)], 
forms flesh-coloured platelets, and the cesium salt, [Ir(N,H;)Cl;]Cs, 
is also crystalline, and slightly more soluble in water than the 
former. The platinitetrammine salt is quantitatively converted 
into green Magnus’s salt by treatment with excess of potassium 
chloroplatinite. H. H. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


New Lead-Copper Minerals from the Mendip Hills 
(Somerset). L. J. Spencer, with Analyses by E. D. Mountain 
(Min. Mag., 1923, 20, 67—92).—The only published analysis of 
Mendip minerals is that of mendipite by Berzelius (1823). A new 
analysis of this gave I, confirming the accepted formula 2PbO,PbC\,. 
Embedded in the mendipite from Higher Pitts, but in sparing 
amounts, are the two new minerals chloroxiphite (anal. II and III; 
2PbO,PbCl,,Cu[OH],) and diaboleite (anal. IV; 

Pb[OH],,PbCl,,Cu[OH],). ; 
Chloroxiphite, named from yAupds, green, and gi¢os, a sword, is 
monoclinic (ac=62-75°) with a bladed habit and dull olive-green 
colour; the streak is a characteristic pale greenish-yellow; H. 24. 
Parallel to c is a perfect cleavage and parallel to a a poorer cleavage. 
The pleochroism is strong (emerald-green and yellowish-brown) ; 
optically negative with axial plane perpendicular to the plane of 
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symmetry. The mineral is readily soluble in nitric acid. When 
heated it decrepitates, giving off water and lead chloride, and it 
melts to a brown liquid, which solidifies to a bright-green glass. 
All the water is lost below 250°. Diaboleite, named from 6d, 
apart or distinct from boleite, is tetragonal (a :c=1: 0-95), with 
bright sky-blue colour and pearly lustre on the basal cleavage. 
It is optically uniaxial and negative with marked pleochroism 
(dark-blue to almost colourless); 1-98, H.23. The mineral is 
soluble in nitric acid and behaves like chloroxiphite when heated. 

By alteration, mendipite passes into hydrocerussite. This has 
hitherto been regarded as a rare mineral found only as films of 
minute pearly scales. The text-book formula is based on an 
analysis of the artificial crystalline material, which is identical 
with “ white-lead ”’ (cerussa). Large (5 cm.) rhombohedral crystals 
(a:c=1:0-61) from the Mendips have, however, been found in 
some old collections (e.g., the Woodwardian collection, 1728, at 
Cambridge). There is a good cleavage with pearly lustre and 
snow-white colour parallel to the base, and the crystals are optically 
uniaxial and negative. When heated, the material decrepitates 
violently, breaking up into pearly scales and changing to orange 
yellow in colour. All the water is lost at 250°, and all the carbon 
dioxide on ignition (at 200° loss 0-87%, at 250° 2-76%). Analyses 
V and VI give the formula 2PbCO,,Pb(OH),. The presence of a 
little chlorine suggests an end-member 2PbCO,,PbCl, (distinct 
from phosgenite). By further alteration, hydrocerussite changes 
to cerussite (PbCO,), and good pseudomorphs of cerussite after 
hydrocerussite have been found. Chloroxiphite alters to a mixture 
of hydrocerussite and malachite (CuCO,,Cu[OH],), and in contact 
with the surrounding manganese-ore in which the nodules of lead- 
ore are embedded, has by further alteration given rise to crednerite 
(CuMn,O, or CuO,Mn,0,). 

Crednerite, hitherto regarded as a rare or doubtful mineral, 
has been found at Higher Pitts as radiating fan-like groups or 
hemispherical masses of thin plates with an iron-black colour and 
bright metallic lustre. It is perhaps monoclinic, but pseudo- 
hexagonal by twinning, and with perfect cleavages; opaque; 
streak, sooty black; H.4. It is not attacked by nitric acid, but 
dissolves in strong hydrochloric acid with evolution of chlorine 
(oxygen equivalent in anal. VII 6-22%). Deducting from anal. 
vit 6-10% of malachite and 1-05% of cerussite, seen in micro- 
sections to be intimately intermixed with the crednerite, the 
figures under VIII give the above formula. 


Total 
PbO. CuO. Mn,O,. Cl. CO,. H,0O. less O for Cl. Sp. gr. 
I. 92°51 — - 9°35 — — 99°75 7°240 
II. 81°15 10°90 - 7°19 — 2°56 100°18 6°763 
Tif. 79°82 10°47 — 8°97 — 2°52 99°75 — 
IV. 72°09 12°90 — 10°89 — 6°14 99°56 6°412 
V. 86°52 _-- — 0°27 11:21 2°23 100°17 6°80 
VI. 86°43 —- — 0°32 11°32 2°00 100-00 6°786 
EE ee? 
VII. 0°88 36°57 60°62 — 1:88 99°95 4°972 
VIII. — 34°68 65°32 -—— a - 100-00 5°03 
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Other minerals described from Higher Pitts are wulfenite (PbMo0,) 
and mimetite (3Pb,As,0,,PbCl,). The “green ore” mined in 
the Mendips centuries ago, apparently in some quantity, is shown 
from specimens preserved in the Woodwardian collection (1728) 
to be pyromorphite. L. J. 8. 


Crystallised Sulphates from Huelva, Spain. Henry f, 
Cottins (Min. Mag., 1923, 20, 32—38).—Pisanite resulting from 
the oxidation of cupriferous pyrites in the Rio Tinto mines gave 
analyses I—V, I—IV of well-developed monoclinic crystals and 
V of a stalagmitic mass, all"agreeing with the formula 

(Cu, Fe)SO,,7H,O. 

Crystals with less than 7 or 9% CuO are light green, whilst those 
with more copper are blue in colour. Solutions containing more 
copper than the proportion 14% Cu to 8% Fe deposit chalcanthite 
together with*the highly cupriferous pisanite. Chalcanthite is, 
however, less common than pisanite, owing to the usual excess of 
iron in the mine waters. Chalcanthite from the La Mimbrera mine 
near Zalamea gave VI. 

In ancient (? Roman) workings in the Concepcion mine near 
Zalamea was found a cavity filled with mixed sulphates and frag- 
ments of partly sulphatised pyrites. Coquimbite as _pinkish- 
violet crystalline masses, rarely as large, hexagonal prisms; anal. 
VII on material that had been dried over sulphuric acid, and the 
water consequently low for the formula Fe,(SO,),,9H,O. Copiapite 
(VIIT) as a friable aggregate of bright yellow, pearly scales. Voltaite 
(IX) as brilliant black or greenish-black octahedra, with 
RO: R,O, : SO, : H,O=3-5:1:65:10. Pink tufts of an un- 
determined mineral resembling halotrichite gave X, with 
RO : R,O,; : SO, : HO=1 : 5: 18 : 33. 

Roemerite (?) as white or yellowish silky tufts of acicular crystals 
on stalactites of, pisanite from the Sotiel mine near Calafias gave XI, 
corresponding with 3(RO,SO,)+R,0,,380,+19H,O. Bloedite (?) 
as greenish, transparent crusts on old timbers in the abandoned Monte 
Romero mine gave XIT. Goslarite as long, silky fibres hanging in 
bunches from the roof in the Almagrera mine at Tharsis gave XIII. 


Al,O;. Fe,O3. FeO. CuO. ZnO. CaO. MgO. SO;. H,O. Insol. Total. 


I. — — 1967 482 113 — — 28°98 44:76 — 99:77* 
i — — 1810 770 — — — 28°72 44:94 — 99°46 
lit — — 1540 1058 — — — 28°82 44°52 — 99°32 
IV. — — 15°08 11°51 035 — — 28°66 44:70 — 100°30 
Vv. — — 1028 1754 — — — — _-_ —- =— 
Vv. — — 0°80 30°42 0°51 0°50 0°22 35:56 31:24 — 99°25 
VII. 2°25 25:34 — — — O15 0°16 44:19 27°25 — 99°84 
VIII. ¢ 3065 O72 — — 0°50 0-50 47°97 18°72 0°10 99°16 
IX. 2:14 11°38 14°47 0°22 — 0°90 3°00 47°02 16°44 — 99:22} 
xX. — 27:08 098 — — 0°91 0:20 48°48 20°19 0-71 98°55 
XI. — 13:10 8-60 2°12 0°65 1:30 3°80 41°49 28°80 — 99°86 
xl. — — 290 163 -— — 14°83 44°63 25°62 1°80 98°82§ 
XIII. — 2°78 trace 0°96 24°78 0°30 0°55 28°12 41°32 —  99°474 
* JT, also MnO 0°31, NiO-+CoO 0°10. 
¢ VII, a little Al,O; included with Fe,O,. t IX, also alkalis 3°65. 


§ XII, also Na,O 7°41. { XIII, also NiO 0°66. 


Ha 
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A large number of experiments are recorded on the crystallisation 
of mixed solutions of copper and ferrous sulphates in various pro- 
portions. In the monoclinic series of mixed crystals, 
(Fe,Cu)SO,,7H,O 

(pisanite), the maximum amount of copper that can be taken up 
is 14-65% Cu(=65-95% CuSO,,7H,O); and in the triclinic series, 
(Cu,Fe)SO,,5H,O the maximum amount of iron is 0:84°% Fe(=3-65% 
FeSO,,5H,0). L. J. S. 


Scheelite of Traversella. G. Carossi (Aiti R. Accad. Lincei, 
1923, [v], 32, ii, 79—83).—No complete analytical data for the 
scheelite of Traversella have yet been published. A brownish- 
yellow to honey-yellow crystal, carefully freed from impurities, 
gave on analysis : 

H,O. WO;. MoO;. Nb,O,;. Ta,0; CaO. BaO. SrO. MgO. 

0-01 79°51 0°58 008 0:02 19°57 trace trace 0°05 

Yttriaearths Ce,0;. La,O3,Nd,0;,Pr,0,. Total. 
0°06 0°03 0°05 99°96 
2 
Oligoclase from North Carolina. Sxrraréd Tsusor (Min. 


Mag., 1923, 20, 93—107).—A cleavage mass of oligoclase from 
Hawke mine, Bakersville, gave : 


SiO,, Al,O;. Fe,0,(+FeO), MgO. CaO. Na,O. K,O. Total. 
61°70 23°99 0°43 0°40 5°09 8°81 0°17 100°59 
This corresponds with orthoclase 0-9, albite 75-1, anorthite 24-0 
mol.%. Detailed determinations are given of the optical constants 
of this and of some other intermediate plagioclases ; and the results 
are applied (pp. 108—122) to a dispersion method of determining the 
chemical composition of small cleavage flakes of plagioclases by 

immersion in a mixture of cassia oil and clove oil. L. J. S. 


A Peculiar Chlorite-rock from Derbyshire. Crom S. 
GaRneTT (Min. Mag., 1923, 20, 60—64).—An intrusive sill of 
olivine-dolerite (“ toadstone’’) at Ible shows along one stratum 
an alteration into a chlorite-rock. This is soft and friable with a 
dark olive-green colour, and consists of a confused mass of lamellar 
and foliated aggregates. The foliated mineral has d 2-52, and gave 
analysis I. The surrounding dolerite is penetrated by numerous 
small veins filled with a fibrous mineral resembling chrysotile in 
appearance. This is dark olive-green with d 2-37 and gave anal. IT. 
These minerals are compared with epichlorite, and they evidently 
owe their origin to hydrothermal action following the solidification 
of the dolerite. 


Al,O,. Fe,0;. FeO. MgO. CaO. H,O. Total. 


2 

37°5 10°4 8°38 10°8 20°8 nil 12°0 100°3 

If 42°7 8-2 13°6 2°8 20°7 nil 11:7 99°7 
L. J. 8. 


The Dartmoor Granite. Atrrep BrammaAtt and H. F. 
Harwoop (Min. Mag., 1923, 20, 20—26, 39—53).—Minute crystals 
28* 
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of brookite and anatase, and rarely of rutile, are found in the sands 
of several streams and in the red pneumatolysed granite, but were 
not detected in the fresh grey granite of Dartmoor. They have 
presumably resulted from the decomposition by pneumatolytic 
processes of the original titanium-bearing minerals present in the 
grey granite, namely, ilmenite and sphene, and the more abundant 
biotite which contains up to 204% TiO,. Biotite from the Haytor 
granite gave analysis I; after prolonged boiling in strong hydro. 
chloric acid it gave II (partly bleached) and III (completely 
bleached). ‘The residue is silvery-white and flaky (cf. “ bauerite,” 
A., 1913, ii, 868). From it the whole of the titania is readily 
extracted by a 2% solution of salicylic acid, and much of the silica 
by sodium carbonate solution. 

Nine detailed analyses (TiO, 0-04—1-11) are given of the different 
types of granite, which belong to sheets intruded at different 
periods (IV of the typical “blue granite” of Haytor), two 
of the associated slates (“ killas’’), and nine of the porphyritic 
crystals of felspar (V from Haytor). A red garnet isolated from 
the granite of Clinkwell Tor gave VI, corresponding with 20-9%, 
of the spessartite molecule. 

H,0 4H,0 
Si0,. TiO. Al,0;. Fe,0;. FeO. CaO. MgO. K,0. Na,O. (at 110°). (> 110°). Total. 

I. 34-65 1-77 20-37 3-49 18-48 0-76 5-25 831 0:53 100 4:52 5 
Il. 7637 1:23 619 0-86 nil 0-87 0:30 3-24 253 086 7-07 
III. 80:69 0-61 3-62 0-49 nil 051 nil 1-40 0-64 696 5-10 100-02 
IV. 73-66 0-16 13:81 0-21 1-51 0-67 0-45 5-02 289 0-41 1-25 

V. 65:16 tr. 19-17 0:06 — 0-46 0-14 11-68 3-07 010 0-33 5 
VI. 37-60 nil 17-78?1-33 29-67 131 200 — — 013 0-57 99-40 

* T, also Li,O 0-32, MnO 0-48, V,O, 0-04, F 0-68; BaO, Cr.0;, ZrO, (?), traces. 

7 IV, also P.O, 0-24, Cl] 0-01, MnO 0-06; ZrO,., BaO, Li,O, traces; CO., 8, SrO, nil. 

t V, also BaO 0-18. § VI, also MnO 9-01. 
Some account is given of the heavy minerals (monazite, zircon, 
spinel, corundum, sillimanite, andalusite, cordierite, etc.) isolated 
from the normal granites and from the dark patches, the latter pro- 
bably representing altered fragments of foreign rocks enclosed 
by the granite. L. J. 8. 


Meteorite of St. Sauveur, France. A. Lacroix (Compl. 
rend., 1923, 177, 561—565).—The material of this stone, which 
fell on July 10, 1914, at St. Sauveur in Haute-Garonne, is black, 
dull, and very fine-grained with but few chondrules; d 3-66. It 
closely resembles the Pillistfer, Daniel’s Kuil, Khairpur, and 
Hvittis falls. Polished surfaces show grains of nickeliferous iron 
and of troilite; and thin sections show that the bulk of the stony 
material consists of an enstatite poor in iron, with small amounts 
of clino-enstatite, oldhamite (CaS), maskelynite (a fused felspar, 
optically isotropic, and with the composition of andesine, An 31%), 
and very little apatite (as crystals) and graphite. Analyses by 
Raoult of the portions soluble and insoluble in acid give the following 
bulk composition : 


SiO,. Al,0O;. FeO. MgO. CaO. Na,O. K,O. P,O;. Loss at 105°. 
33°40 3:29 0°21 17:00 41:12 0°96 0:21 017 0-09 


Fe. Ni. Co. Mn. Cr. Ca. Ss. C. Total. 
34°86 1°62 0°12 0:05 0:08 0°64 5°82 0°10 99°74 


This 
4] -2é 
oldh: 
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This corresponds with the mineralogical composition : pyroxen*s 
41:25, felspars 13-38, olivine 1-40, nickel-iron 27-49, troilite 14-26, 
oldhamite 1-15, daubreelite 0-22, apatite 0-34, graphite 0-10%. 
The metallic portion is present in unusually large amount and is 
very poor in nickel (Fe : Ni=16:1), whilst the enstatite is very 
poor in iron. L. J. 8. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


A Quantitative Buchner Filter. R. J. Cross (/nd. Eng. 
Chem., 1923, 15, 910).—An ordinary Buchner funnel is provided 
with a glass or porcelain cylinder, which is held by a clamp into 
which the whole funnel fits, in such a way as to hold the filter 
firmly down on the perforated plate. The joint between this retain- 
ing cylinder and the perforated plate is‘made to fit accurately, by 
grinding an annular channel in the surface of the plate, slightly 
wider than the thickness of the retaining cylinder, the end of which 
is ground true. On the completion of the filtration, the clamp 
is loosened and slid bacl., a watch glass is placed over the cylinder, 
and the whole filter inverted, the filter and its contents being 
loosened by blowing through the stem of the funnel. A flat joint 
with a rubber gasket is used for connexion with the suction flask. 
(Cf. J.S.C.I., 1923, 1104a.] H. C. R. 


An Improved Methyl-orange. James Mor (J. 8. African 
Chem. Inst., 1923, 6, 69—70).—The indicator proposed is p-sulpho- 
o-methoxybenzeneazodimethyl-«-naphthylamine; it changes from 
orange in alkaline solution to bluish-violet in acid solution, the 
range of p, over the change being 4-9 to 3-5. The indicator is 
slightly sensitive to carbon dioxide by daylight, but not by artificial 
light. W. PB. &. 


Bromoxylenol-blue. A True-neutrality Point Indicator. 
ABRAHAM CoHEN (Biochem. J., 1923, 17, 535).—Bromoxylenol- 
blue (dibromoxylenolsulphonephthalein), C,,;H.,0;Br,8, is prepared 
by adding bromine under constant shaking in the cold to xylenol- 
blue suspended in glacial acetic acid and keeping over-night. The 
filtered crystals are recrystallised from dry boiling toluene. It 
covers the same pq ranges as bromothymol-blue but possesses the 
advantage that it is easy to prepare. Bromoxylenol-blue can have 
its working range halved by the addition of bromo-cresol-purple. 
The resulting mixed indicator can be used where a blue end-point 
of Sérensen value about 6-8 is desired in a titration. S. 8S. Z. 


Apparatus for Electrometric Titrations. A. J. PELLING 
(J. 8S. African Chem. Inst., 1923, 6, 40—48)—In the apparatus 
described and illustrated oxygen is excluded completely from the 
electrodes during the titration, and the hydrogen is washed before 
entering the electrode vessel by first passing it through the bulk 
28*—2 
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of the solution. The apparatus also permits the titration of 
substances which are decomposed by contact with platinum black 
saturated with hydrogen. WB. & 


A Convenient Form of Burette for Exact Gas Analysis. 
HENRY JERMAIN MavupE CreEIeHTON (T'rans. Nova Scotian Inst. 
Sci., 1919—20, 15, [2], 115—117).—The burette consists of two 
parallel limbs connected by a capillary tube through a T-piece 
with a stop-cock at the top. The larger limb is composed of bulbs 
connected by constricted portions on each of which there is a 
graduation mark. The capacity of the upper bulb and of that 
portion of the parallel limb which is above the top graduation 
mark is 70 c.c., that of each of the other bulbsis 5c.c. The parallel 
limb is a straight tube of 5 c.c. capacity graduated to read each 
0-01 c.c. At the base of each limb there is a stop-cock below 
which are connexions to a common reservoir and pair of levelling 
tubes. By alternate operation of the lower stop-cocks the major 
portion of the gas is measured in the large limb and the fraction 
of 5 c.c. in the small limb. ([Cf. diagram, J.S.C./., —_ 4 

. Ha. 


Spectroscopic Methods in Analytical Chemistry. OC. AvER- 
WELSBACH (Siizungsber. Akad. Wiss. Wien, 1922, 131, I1b, 339— 
355; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, iv, 75—76).—An apparatus for the 
study of spark spectra is described. All elements under normal 
pressures, with the exception of oxygen, nitrogen, the inert gases, 
the halogens, arsenic, and the elements of the sulphur group give 
such spectra with characteristic lines. The limitations of the 
method are discussed. G. W. R. 


Systematic Scheme for the Detection and Separation of 
the Acids. Z. Karaocianov and M. Dimrrrov (Z. anal. Chem., 
1923, 63, 1—10)—The acids are divided into eight groups, the 
first consisting of those volatile by distillation with acetic acid, 
viz. carbonic, hydrocyanic, sulphurous, thiosulphuric, hypo- 
sulphurous, nitrous, and hypochlorous acids. The vapours are 
passed through a nitric acid solution of silver nitrate which gives 
a precipitate with hydrocyanic, hypochlorous, and hydrosulphuric 
acids; another portion is passed through barium hydroxide solu- 
tion, which is rendered turbid by carbonic or sulphurous acids, 
and a third portion through iodide-starch solution, which is turned 
blue by nitrous or hypochlorous acid. Further portions of the 
gases from the distillation are then subjected to specific tests for 
each member of the sub-groups found to be present. The solution 
in the distilling flask is tested for group II acids (nitric and boric) 
by means of diphenylamine and turmeric, respectively. A second 
portion of the same solution is treated with barium and calcium 
acetates, which precipitate group III acids (sulphuric, hydro- 
fluosilicic, chromic, hydrofluoric, oxalic, iodic, and tartaric). The 
precipitate is extracted with dilute nitric acid and the precipitate 
is tested for sulphate (charcoal test), iodate (blue colour with hydro- 
chloric acid, zinc, and starch), and fluosilicate (sulphuric acid and 
water-drop test). The solution is treated with ammonium acetate 
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and calcium and barium acetates and the precipitate is heated with 
sulphuric acid, the gases being passed through barium chloride, 
then through barium hydroxide solution; a cloudiness in the former 
indicates hydrofluoric, and in the latter, oxalic acid. If tartaric 
acid is present, the hydrofluoric and oxalic acids must be removed 
by means of calcium sulphate in acetic acid solution; the filtrate 
is then tested for chromic and tartaric acids as usual. The filtrate 
from the third group is made slightly alkaline with ammonia, and 
barium acetate is added to precipitate group IV acids (phos- 
phoric, arsenic, and silicic) which are tested for as usual. The 
group V acids (hydriodic, arsenious, and hydroferrocyanic) are 
separated from the neutral, diluted filtrate by the addition of lead 
acetate; hydriodic acid is detected in the precipitate by boiling 
it with dilute acetic acid and adding chlorine water and starch to 
the solution after filtration; arsenious acid by separating the lead 
from this solution and passing hydrogen sulphide through it, and 
hydroferrocyanic acid by treating the material insoluble in dilute 
acetic acid with ferric chloride. ‘The filtrate from group VI is made 
strongly ammoniacal and boiled with a large excess of lead acetate, 
which precipitates hydroferricyanic acid and the remainder of the 
arsenious acid. Group VII, consisting of hydrochloric, hydro- 
bromic, and thiocyanic acids, is separated from the filtrate from 
group VI by addition of nitric acid and silver nitrate. The final 
filtrate contains only perchloric, chloric, and bromic acids; it is 
treated with sulphuric acid to separate lead, then with zinc and 
silver nitrate, which reduces the latter two acids to silver chloride 
and bromide. The filtrate is boiled with potassium hydroxide and 
filtered, and the alkaline liquid is boiled with ferrous sulphate, 
acidified with nitric acid, and treated with silver nitrate; a white 
turbidity indicates perchlorate. A. R. P. 


New Gravimetric Method of Estimating the Relative 
Humidity of Air with the Help of a Flow Meter. Jvu.Lius 
OBERMILLER and MarruHa GoErtTz (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 106, 
178—190).—A method for estimating the relative humidity of air 
is described which consists in passing a current of air through a 
meter to determine the velocity and then dividing the stream into 
two exactly equal parts, one of which is sent through a phosphoric 
oxide drying tube and the other is saturated with moisture and 
passed through a similar drying tube. Both tubes are weighed, 
and the fraction: increase of weight of the first drier/that of 
the second drier gives the relative humidity. J. F.S. 


Electrometric Titration of Iodate, Bromate, Chlorate, and 
Ferricyanide with Titanous Sulphate. W. S. HENDRIXxsON 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 2013—2017).—Iodate, bromate, 
and chlorate may be titrated electrometrically with titanous 
sulphate at the ordinary temperature to an accurate end-point. 
There is no necessity to titrate back an excess of the reducing agent. 
The iodate is titrated best in sulphuric acid solution. There is a 
rise in potential of about 0-25 volt at the commencement of the 
titration, after which the #.M.F. remains steady until the end- 
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point is reached, when the voltage drops sharply by about 0-3 volt. 
The change is represented by the equation 5Ti,(SO,)3-+-2HIO,+ 
5H,SO,=10Ti(SO,),+6H,O+I1,. If more titanous sulphate is 
added after the end-point is reached, the #.M.F. falls slowly to 
about 0-1 volt lower, and then there is a sudden drop of a further 
0-1 volt, which indicates the completion of the reaction Ti,(SO,),-+ 
I,-+-H,SO,=2HI+2Ti(SO,),.  Bromate may be titrated in sulphuric 
or hydrochloric acid solution. There is a sharp rise of about 0-3 
volt on starting the titration, after which the voltage remains 
practically steady for some time; it then falls about 0-1 volt 
rapidly, followed by 0-05 volt slowly. After this there is a sudden 
drop of about 0-7 volt, which occurs at the end-point. In the 
case of chlorate, either sulphuric acid or hydrochloric acid may be 
used. ‘The voltage rises rapidly about 0-5 volt with the first few 
drops of titanous sulphate, and remains practically constant until 
the reaction is complete, when it falls suddenly about 0-8 volt. 
Ferricyanide is titrated in the presence of sulphuric acid, and gives 
a sharp end-point. It may be estimated as accurately as any 
other form of iron. In all cases, the results by these methods are 
extremely accurate. J. F.S. 


Estimation of Chlorine, Bromine, and Iodine in Organic 
Compounds. J. Hestinea (Diss. Delft, 1923, 1—72).—Hydro- 
genation of organic compounds in presence of various catalysts 
does not yield a quantitative formation of the halogen acids. 
Combustion in a stream of ammonia is satisfactory for all classes 
of organic halogen derivatives except aromatic compounds con- 
taining chlorine; the latter are completely decomposed by a 
mixture of ammonia and hydrogen at combustion temperatures. 
The decomposition is carried out in an empty quartz tube, of 
which one part is heated to redness; a plug of cotton wool inserted 
in the cool end is sufficient to retain all the ammonium halide. 
Cyanide is usually formed, and is destroyed before estimation of 
the ammonium halide in solution by boiling with acetic acid. 

Very good results are also obtained by combustion in a stream 
of air containing ammonia, in presence of glowing ferric oxide. 
The resultant gases are passed through an alkaline sulphite solution, 
and the halogen is titrated after removal or oxidation of the 
sulphite. 

Both methods are suitable for micro-determinations. 

The removal of halogen by means of potassium hydroxide in 
presence of acetone may be used for estimations in some cases. 
Aliphatic halogen compounds also are decomposed by potassium 
hydroxide in alcoholic solution in sunlight in presence of p-benzo- 
phenone and other aromatic ketones; this method is quantitative 
for some aliphatic bromine and iodine compounds. 8. I. L. 


Estimation of Fluorine in Zinc Blende. L. pa Rocna- 
Scumipt and K. Kriicer (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 63, 29—32).— 
One g. of finely powdered ore is mixed with 2 g. of freshly ignited 
and finely powdered quartz powder and 2 g. of carefully washed 
and ignited silver sand. The mixture is placed in the decomposition 
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flask and covered with 10 g. of anhydrous chromium trioxide. The 
flask is connected to a Peligot tube containing 15 c.c. of 50% 
alcohol saturated with potassium chloride, and a current of perfectly 
dry air free from carbon dioxide is passed slowly through the 
apparatus. By means of a dropping funnel, 20 c.c. of anhydrous 
sulphuric acid (made by evaporating the concentrated acid to 
two-thirds its bulk and cooling in a desiccator) is allowed to flow 
into the flask, which is then heated on a paraffin-bath slowly to 
130—140°, and maintained at that temperature for three hours. 
The contents of the Peligot tube are then titrated with N/10-sodium 
hydroxide solution, using cochineal as indicator; 1 c.c. of the 
standard solution=0-0057 g. of fluorine. For accurate results, 
absolute dryness of reagents and apparatus is necessary. 
A. R. P. 


Titration of Hydrofluoric and Hydrofluosilicic Acids in 
Mixtures containing Small Amounts of Hydrofluosilicic Acid. 
Paut H. M. P. Brinton, Lanpon A. SARVER, and ARTHUR E. STOPPEL 
(Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 1080—1081).—The results of the analyses 
of the same samples of commercial hydrofluoric acid by Scott’s 
method in three different laboratories showed a wide divergence. 
This was traced to the effect of the silica in the standard alkali 
used. The use of sodium hydroxide made from sodium by 
the action of water vapour, the sodium hydroxide being caught 
in platinum and stored in bottles lined with ceresin, caused all 
discrepancies to disappear. The rapidly fading end-points of the 
cold titration were no longer in evidence, and sharp end-points in 
which the pink colour persisted for from one to four minutes were 
obtained. Electrometric titrations showed that in the absence of 
silica in the standard alkali solution the hydrolysis of the potassium 
fluosilicate in ice-cold solution was sufficiently slow to allow a 
ready reading of the cold end-point, whereas in the presence of 
appreciable amounts of silica in the alkali the change in the 
hydrogen-ion concentration on keeping was much more rapid, 
and the end-point colour correspondingly fleeting. If accurate 
results are desired by this method, estimations of silica must be 
made in even freshly prepared standard alkali solutions and 
corrections applied to the figures found for the two acids. The 
weight of silica added during the titration up to the cold end-point 
should be multiplied by 2-393 to find the weight of hydrofluosilicic 
acid to be deducted from that found in the mixture. To find 
the weight of hydrofluoric acid to be added to that found by 
analysis, the weight of silica added should be multiplied by 1-991. 

H. C. R. 


A Simple, Sensitive Process for the Detection of Oxygen 
by a Biochemical Method. Hans Scumatruss (Ber., 1923, 
56, [B], 1855—1856).—The process is based on the observation 
that a piece of filter-paper impregnated with worm blood and 
|.8-3 : 4-dihydroxyphenyl-«-alanine becomes blackened as the result 
of melanin formation when exposed to oxygen. The reaction is 
not influenced by the presence of nitrogen, hydrogen, carbon 
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monoxide, or carbon dioxide, but bromine, chlorine, hydrogen 
sulphide, hydrocyanic acid, and sulphur dioxide must be removed. 
In the presence of 0:9% of oxygen, the paper becomes darkened 
within three minutes. H. W. 


Colorimetric Estimation of Small Amounts of Oxygen. 
Percy GrorGE TERRY Hanp (T., 1923, 123, 2573—2576). 


Micro-sampling for the Determination of Dissolved Oxygen. 
R. V. Attison and J. W. SHiIvE (Soil Sci., 1923, 15, 489—491).— 
A modified Winkler apparatus is described for the sampling of liquid 
media in which dissolved oxygen is to be estimated. G. W. R. 


A Rapid Gasometric Method of Estimating Dissolved 
Oxygen and Nitrogen in Water. H. G. Becker and W. E. 
Asgpott (Sct. Proc. Roy. Dubl. Soc., 1923, 17, 249—253).—Air 
dissolved in water is set free by dissolving in ‘the water some highly 
soluble substances, of which potassium hydroxide has been found 
the most effective. An apparatus is described in which this fact 
is applied to the determination of the quantity of air dissolved in 
water. The water to be examined is saturated in a bulb with 
potassium hydroxide and the air liberated is measured. The 
oxygen is then absorbed in alkaline pyrogallol and the residual 
nitrogen is measured. The total air found by this method is slightly 
greater than by other methods, due to air in the potassium hydroxide, 
whilst the oxygen is slightly lower, through incomplete absorption. 

E. H. R. 


A New Method of Estimating Sulphur, Arsenic, and 
Antimony in Organic and Inorganic Compounds by ‘“‘ Sinter- 
Oxidation.’’ Frirz Friat and Rreeina Scuorr (Z. anal. Chem., 
1923, 63, 10—29).—Sulphur, arsenic, and antimony are quanti- 
tatively converted into sulphate, arsenate, and antimonate by heat- 
ing any organic or inorganic compound containing these elements 
with twice its weight of a mixture of equal parts of sodium car- 
bonate and potassium permanganate under a layer of the same 
mixture in an iron crucible for one hour at a low red heat. The 
residue from this “ sinter-oxidation” is boiled with water, the 
solution cooled and treated with one-half its volume of alcohol, 
and the insoluble material collected and washed with 30% alcohol. 
The solution is used for the estimation of sulphur as barium 
sulphate and of arsenic, either iodometrically or as magnesium 
ammonium arsenate. The residue is dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid and a little oxalic acid, and the antimony is estimated 
iodometrically in strong hydrochloric acid solution. The process 
is applicable to the estimation of these elements in sulphide, 
sulpharsenide, and sulphantimonide ores as well as in such organic 
substances such as phenylthiocarbamide, salvarsan, and arsinic 
acids. A. R. P. 


Estimation of ‘‘ Sulphonitric ’’ and ‘‘ Sulphonitrous "’ Acids. 
Anprit GRAIRE (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 821—823).—The author 
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discusses the disadvantages of the common methods of analysing 
sulphuric acid containing nitrous and nitric acids, etc. Nitrometer 
estimations may give low results owing to the presence of iron | 
and copper salts, which hold back nitric oxide. This fact is demon- 
strated by oxidising with permanganate the acid remaining in the 
nitrometer (after displacing the usual nitric oxide formed), then 
treating with ferrous chloride, and measuring the second volume 
of nitric oxide formed. This supplementary method may be used 
to obtain accurate analyses of the acids in question. KE. E. T. 


The Influence of the Nature and Position of Substituents 
on the Kjeldahlisation of Aromatic Nitro-compounds. B. M. 
Marcoscues and WitHELM KrisTEN [with Erwin ScHEINosT] 
(Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 19483—1950; cf. Margosches and Vogel, A., 
1920, ii, 50; 1922, ii, 522)—The authors have greatly extended the 
scope of their examination of the kjeldahlisation of aromatic nitro- 
compounds which now includes nitro-phenols, -benzoic acids, -benzyl 
alcohols, -benzaldehydes, -anisoles, -phenetoles, -benzyl chlorides, 
nitroanilines, nitroacetanilides, and nitrotoluidines. The substance 
is treated with sulphuric acid alone or in the presence of potassium 
sulphate, copper oxide, or mercuric oxide. 

Accurate results are obtained in the estimation of nitrogen with 
o-nitrophenol, o-nitrobenzoic acid, o-nitrobenzaldehyde, m-nitro- 
aniline, m-nitroacetanilide, m-nitrodimethylaniline, and 2: 6-di- 
nitrophenol by treatment with sulphuric acid alone or in the presence 
of catalysts or substances which raise the boiling point of the 
acid. 

The substituents may be arranged with regard to their behaviour 
on kjeldahlisation by sulphuric acid alone in the following classes : 
(a) the substituents, -OH, ‘OMe, -CO,H, and -CHO, favour the 
accuracy of the process mainly when they are in the ortho-position 
to the nitro-group; (b) the residues, -NH,, -NHAc, and -NMe,, 
have a similar action when in the meta-position; (c) the sub- 
stituents ‘Me, -CH,*OH, and -CH,Cl appear generally to be without 
influence. The effect of a nitro-group on a second nitro-group 
could not be established with certainty. 

The effect of a substituent on the kjeldahlisation of the nitro- 
group appears to be explicable by the increase or diminution of 
the reactivity of the nitro-group induced by the presence of the 
substituent. H. W. 


The Sulphate-Molybdate Method of Estimating Phosphoric 
Acid. V. A. Beckiey and A. Marais (J. 8S. African Chem. Inst., 
1923, 6, 35—39).—When this method is used, it is recommended 
that the phosphomolybdate precipitate be washed with 3% sodium 
nitrate solution, using 20 c.c. each time; the precipitate should 
be disturbed as little as possible. After the fifth washing, each 
quantity of filtrate should be tested and as soon as it yields a red 
coloration on the addition of 0-05 c.c. of N/10-sodium hydroxide 
solution, using phenolphthalein as indicator, the precipitate may 
be considered to be washed completely. W. P.S. 
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[Estimation of Phosphoric Acid and Potassium in Soils, 
etc.] H. F. L. Biscnorr and B. pz C. Marcnanp (J. 8. African 
Chem. Inst., 1923, 6, 53—60).—The authors have investigated the 
effect of certain conditions, etc., on the accuracy of the estimation 
of potassium and phosphoric acid in soils and fertilisers. In the 
estimation of available potash in soils, ignition of the soil extract 
does not cause loss of potassium and the quantity of citric acid- 
soluble phosphoric acid found in basic slag is not affected appre- 
ciably when considerable variations are made in the time of shaking 
or in the volume of citric acid solution used. The solubility of 
bonemeal and rock phosphate in citrie acid solution increases 
with the fineness of the material; samples of these substances 
should be analysed in the state in which they are received, and 
should not be ground previously to analysis. rem 


Estimation of Minute Quantities of Arsenic. III. 0. 
BruetTerR and E. Marrurt (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1923, 6, 771—779).— 
Previous work on the detection of minute quantities of arsenic (cf. 
A., 1919, ii, 32; this vol., ii, 335) left two points still in an unsatis- 
factory state. ‘The destruction of organic matter is not absolutely 
complete and the quantitative estimation of the arsenic by com- 
parison of the mirrors is imperfect. The first difficulty may be 
overcome as follows. The organic matter to be tested is treated 
with fuming nitric acid and sulphuric acid as before, the nitric 
acid driven off, the sulphuric acid solution neutralised with sodium 
carbonate, and evaporated to dryness. There are then added, for 
20 g. of organic matter, 2 g. of potassium perchlorate and 0:3 g. 
of potassium bromide and the mixture is transferred little by 
little to a platinum crucible heated to redness, finishing with a 
gentle fusion. ‘The distillation with sulphuric acid is then carried 
out as before. The sensitivity of the Marsh apparatus is increased 
by forming the mirror in a capillary tube at a point which will 
just prevent the passage of a platinum wire 0-3 mm. thick. 

For the estimation of the arsenic in the mirror, the portion 
of tube containing the mirror is treated with five to ten times 
the theoretical quantity of iodine solution and a little sodium 
hydrogen carbonate in a stoppered test-tube. After two or three 
hours the arsenic has all dissolved and the excess of iodine is 
titrated with thiosulphate, using starch as indicator. The solutions 
used are 0-005 to 0-01, and the necessary degree of refinement 
is obtained by using special burettes, one of 0-5 c.c. capacity gradu- 
ated to 0-002 c.c. and one of 2 c.c. graduated to 0-01 c.c. for larger 
quantities. Accuracy to 0-03 m.mg. of arsenic is claimed by this 
method. Experiments to determine the proportion of the original 
arsenic recovered in the mirror showed that the yield is greater 
the smaller the quantity of arsenic being dealt with. Starting 
with 100 m.mg. of arsenic, 92-59%, was found in the mirror, whilst 
with 1 m.mg. or less, 99°% was found. E. H. R. 


Simple Method of Estimating Arsenic. Povussicuxzs (Ann. 
Chim. Analyt., 1923, 5, 263—267)—Copaux’s method of esti- 
mating phosphates by measuring the volume of the oily yellow 
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liquid formed by their interaction with sodium molybdate solution 
in the presence of sulphuric acid and ether is slightly modified and 
extended to arsenic. Nitric acid (d 1-20) is used instead of sulphuric . 
acid and the ether must be free from alcohol. A special graduated 
tube similar to a Gerber milk tube but larger in size is used for the 
estimation, and the liquid is deposited in the graduated end by 
centrifuging. The apparatus is calibrated by testing a’solution of 
known arsenic content and a correction is applied for the solubility 
—which is considerable—of the oily liquid in the acid layer. If 
100 c.c. of liquid, corresponding with 1 g. of the mineral, are taken, 
minerals containing less than 1-16°% of arsenic give no oily deposit 
owing to the solubility of the latter, but this difficulty can be 
overcome by suitably concentrating the solution before testing. The 
density of the aqueous phase must be kept low or the yellow liquid 
will not sink. ‘The presence of metals does not affect the results, 
but in the presence of antimony the mineral should be dissolved in 
hydrochloric and tartaric acids. Citric acid, alcohol, and too great 
excess of sulphuric acid are harmful, and phosphoric acid must be 
absent. Specimen analyses given agree well with gravimetric 
analyses of the same samples. H.C. R. 


The Estimation of Arsenic as Silver Arsenate. W. 
EscHWEILER and W. Roéurs (Z. angew. Chem., 1923, 36, 464— 
466).—The arsenate solution, obtained either by fusion of the 
material with sodium hydroxide and nitrate or by oxidation of an 
ammoniacal arsenic sulphide solution by means of hydrogen per- 
oxide, is acidified with nitric acid and carefully neutralised to 
methyl-orange with ammonia. Two g. of ammonium nitrate and 
1 g. of ammonium acetate are added, and the solution is heated 
to boiling. Silver nitrate solution is. added drop by drop until 
the precipitate coagulates and settles, leaving the supernatant 
liquid quite clear. ‘The precipitate is collected, washed with cold 
water, and either heated at 500° and weighed as Ag,AsQ, or 
dissolved in nitric acid and its silver content estimated by titration 
with potassium thiocyanate. If chlorides are present, the pre- 
cipitate is dissolved in nitric acid and, after filtering off the silver 
chloride, reprecipitated as before. Large quantities of sulphates 
cause the results to be too high; addition of several g. of potassium 
nitrate prevents this interference. [Cf. J.S.C.J., 1923, 1046a.] 

A. R. P. 


Estimation of Arsenic in Foods. R. M. Hann (J. Assoc. 
Off. Agric. Chem., 1923, 7, 48—54).—The addition of potassium 
iodide is recommended in the estimation of arsenic by the Gutzeit 
method in order to ensure complete evolution of the arsenic. 
Hydrochloric acid may be used in place of sulphuric acid. W. P.S. 


Direct Estimation of Arsenic in Toxicology. J. Lrwis 
(J. S. African Chem. Inst., 1923, 6, 65—68).—In the estimation of 
arsenic in toxicological specimens by Green’s method (A., 1920, ii, 
634) equally trustworthy results are obtained whether the organic 
matter is destroyed by evaporation with sulphuric acid and nitric 
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acid or the material simply disintegrated by boiling with dilute 
sulphuric acid without oxidation. In both cases, the loss amounts 
to about 0-1 mg. when dealing with 1 mg. quantities of arsenic 
trioxide. W. P. 8. 


The Separation of Arsenic from Antimony and Tin. 
Lupwiae Moser (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 63, 40—41).—A criticism of 
Jarvinen’s paper (this vol., ii, 254) in which attention is directed to 
the earlier work of Moser and Ehrlich (this vol., ii, 315) showing that 
arsenic trichloride is removed completely from a solution saturated 
with hydrogen chloride by heating on a water-bath whilst passing 
a current of air through the liquid. The reduction of arsenic acid 
to arsenious acid by ferrous sulphate is complete only in strong 
hydrochloric acid solutions. Jarvinen’s statement that arsenic 
acid is volatile from hydrochloric acid solutions is incorrect; 
potassium chlorate does not oxidise arsenious to arsenic acid 
completely in these solutions, and it is the unoxidised portion of the 
arsenic that is volatilised. A. R. P. 


Microanalytical Estimation of Carbon and Hydrogen by 
Pregl’s Method. A. FrizpRicu (Z. angew. Chem., 1923, 36, 
481—482).—Too large an increase in weight in the absorption 
vessels may be traced to impurities given off by the rubber con- 
nexions or contained in the oxygen used. The rubber connexions 
should be reduced to a minimum, and should be previously washed 


for two hours in hot sodium hydroxide (40—50%), then washed free . 


from alkali, and finally steamed out for two hours. Impurities in 
the oxygen may be removed by passing the gas over red-hot copper 
oxide and absorbing any carbon dioxide formed with 50% sodium 
hydroxide. New absorption vessels tend to lose slightly in weight 
when wiped with a moist cloth and should be boiled out before 
being used for the first time. Using lead peroxide asbestos, as 
described by Pregl, the combustion tube and contents require to 
be heated to redness for only two to three hours before use, and not 
for several weeks, as commonly supposed. W.T.K.B. 


Analysis of Combustible Gases. Enrique Havssmr (Bull. 
Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 1141—1232).—A lecture delivered, 23rd 
May, 1922, before the Société chimique de France. . H.J.E. 


The Application of Micro-analysis to the Elementary 
Analysis of Fuels. H. Gavuit and Maurice Nictovx [with 
G. Prerscu and R. GuimtLEeMeEtT] (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 
33, 1299—1304).—In carrying out estimations of the carbon 
and hydrogen content of a series of bituminous schists by the 
ordinary methods, inconsistent results were obtained. The method 
of micro-analysis was therefore tried, the quantities of material used 
being from 3—5 mg., and this gave concordant results; moreover, 
a considerable saving of time was effected. The authors are of 
opinion that these advantages would be gained by using the method 
in other cases of fuel analysis. H. J. E. 
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The ‘‘ Pyro-Tannic Acid '' Method for Estimating Carbon 
Monoxide in Blood and Air. R.R. Sayers, W. P. Yant, and 
G. W. Jonzgs (U.S. Bur. Mines Repts. Investigations, 1923, No. 2486 ; 
cf. Sayers and Yant, A., 1922, ii, 868).—Blood-standards not being 
permanent, standards are prepared from pigments for use in the 
method of estimation of carbon monoxide in blood whereby normal 
blood forms a grey suspension but blood containing carbon monoxide 
a light carmine precipitate when treated in aqueous dilution with a 
mixture of tannic acid and pyrogallol. Estimations with blood 
are accurate to +5% ; calculations therefrom of the carbon monoxide 
content of air are accurate to 0°005% of the total volume when not 
more than 0°05% is present, or 0°03°% when 0°18% is present. 
CuEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Residue from Silica in Rock Analysis. M. AUROUSSEAU 
(J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1923, 13, 330—332).—The residue which 
remains after silica (obtained in the usual course of analysis) has 
been treated with hydrofluoric acid is usually quite small in quantity. 
The author has examined such a residue obtained during the analysis 
of a silicic andesite; it amounted to 0°52% of the mineral and 
contained Al,O, 12°7%, Fe,0, 24°7%, MgO 158%, TiO, 30°0%, and 
SO, 80%, together with small quantities of calcium,* phosphoric 
acid, and manganese. W. P.S. 


Separation and Estimation of Potassium and Sodium. 
A Perchlorate Precipitation Process using Normal Butyl 
Alcohol. G. Freprrick Smiru (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 
2072—2080).—A method has been developed for the separation and 
estimation of sodium and potassium, which depends on the precipi- 
tation of potassium perchlorate from aqueous solution by the 
addition of a comparatively large volume of n-butyl alcohol. The 
method of procedure is as follows. The mixed chlorides of sodium 
and potassium, which must be free from sulphate, are evaporated to 
dryness with an excess of perchloric acid. Two or three c.c. of 
water are added and the perchlorate dissolved by heating; then 65 
or 100 c.c. of n-butyl alcohol containing 0°5—1% of perchloric acid, 
the larger volume being taken when 3 c.c. of water are required to 
dissolve the perchlorates, are heated to boiling and added slowly 
with vigorous stirring to the perchlorate solution. This effects the 
precipitation of the potassium perchlorate, and after all has been 
precipitated the whole is gently boiled for half a minute and cooled to 
room temperature. The precipitate is collected on a Gooch crucible, 
washed with 10 portions of 1—2 c.c. of the precipitating solution, 
dried at 125—250°, cooled, and weighed. ‘The filtrate and washings 
are evaporated to dryness and the sodium is estimated as sulphate. 
This process is rapid and gives excellent results. The solubility of 
potassium chlorate in anhydrous n-butyl alcohol, and in that 
containing various quantities of water and perchloric acid, has been 
determined at 25°. The amount dissolved is very small; the 
quantity dissolved in the solution used for precipitation is only 
1 mg. per 100 c.c. J.F.S., 
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Estimation of the Titratable Alkali of the Blood with Dinitro- 
salicylic Acid. James B. SumNeR and Roger S. Hupsarp 
[with Lucy L. Frxnzr] (J. Biol. Chem., 1923, 56, 701—709).—Green- 
wald and Lewman’s method (this vol., ii, 87) has been modified, 
dinitrosalicylic acid being used in place of picric acid. This has the 
advantage that the total dinitrosalicylic acid in the filtrate may be 
readily estimated colorimetrically by means of the coloration 
produced with ferric chloride. E.§ 


Comparative Tests’of Various Volumetric Methods for 
the Estimation of Sodium Sulphide. Anon (Chem. Ziy., 
1923, 47, 752—753).—Results obtained by the gravimetric method 
(oxidation with bromine water followed by precipitation of the 
liquid with barium chloride) of estimating sodium sulphide in various 
preparations of the salt were compared with those obtained by the 
following five volumetric methods: (1) Direct titration with iodine 
of the slightly acidified solution, (2) addition of excess of iodine to 
the acid solution followed by titration of the excess with thiosulphate, 
(3) direct titration without acidifying, (4) addition of excess of iodine 
without acidifying, followed by titration with thiosulphate, (5) direct 
titration with iodine in the presence of 0°5—2°0 g. of sodium hydrogen 
carbonate. Method (1) gave the most satisfactory results, methods 
(3) and (4) were quite good, but not so exact as (1), method (2) gave 
low and method (5) high results. The presence of carbonate up 
to 4% has practically no influence on the results obtained without 
acidifying, whereas 10% increases the sulphide figures by 1:2%. 

A. R. P. 


The Micro-estimation of Magnesium. Sr. Gaprent (Helv. 
Chim. Acta, 1923, 6, 729—733).—The method is essentially that of 
Hammett and Adams (A., 1922, ii, 587), modified in some of its 
details. Exact directions for carrying out the estimation are given. 
When estimating magnesium in serum by this method, it is un- 
necessary first to remove the albumin. [Cf. J.S.C.J., 1923, Nov.] 


The Conductometric Titration of Alkaloids. W.D. Trap- 
WELL and 8. JANETT (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1923, 6, 734—743).—The 
alkaloids brucine, quinine, narcotine, and morphine can be titrated 
accurately with hydrochloric acid by the conductometric method ; 
caffeine is too weak a base to give a distinct break in the titration 
curve. ‘T’o avoid the formation of non-conducting layers at the 
electrodes of the titration cell, when using direct current, a com- 
mutator was used giving alternations of 4—8 per second, and the 
solution was kept stirred with a current of nitrogen. The indicator 
was a high-resistance millivolt meter shunted between the battery 
and the commutator. The current used is a few milliamperes with 
an H£.M.F. of eight volts. During titration, the titration curve, 
representing the change of current strength, rises gradually, 
flattening somewhat as the end-point is approached, and rises 
sharply as soon as free acid is present in solution. The break in 
the curve is quite sharp. E. H. R. 
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The Estimation of Zinc by Schafiner’s Method with 
Repeated Precipitation of the Iron. C. Boy (Chem. Zitg., 1923, 
47, 758).—In Schafiner’s method for titrating zinc with sodium 
sulphide, the proportions of free ammonia in assay and standard 
must be the same. If the iron is precipitated several times with 
ammonia to remove the zinc completely, the amounts of free ammonia 
in a series of assays will vary. To rectify this, the solutions should 
be boiled until all free ammonia is expelled and a cloudiness due to 
precipitated basic zinc chloride is produced; 5 c.c. of 1: 1-hydro- 
chloric acid are added, followed by 15 c.c. of ammonia, and the 
whole is set aside over-night uncovered. Approximately equal 
quantities of ammonia will be contained in all the trials in the 
morning. A. R. P. 


The Quantitative Treatment of Metals of the Ammonium 
Sulphide Group. G. Lurr (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 63, 32—39).— 
Manganese may be separated from iron and aluminium by one 
precipitation with ammonia, zinc and nickel by two, and cobalt by 
three precipitations by operating as follows: Ten grams of 
ammonium chloride are added for every 100 c.c. of solution, followed 
by ammonia until neutral; the solution is boiled for fifteen minutes, 
then treated with ammonia drop by drop until it reacts just alkaline 
to litmus, and filtered. The precipitate is washed with a hot, 
dilute, faintly ammoniacal solution of ammonium nitrate, and, if 
necessary, redissolved in hydrochloric acid and the process repeated. 
A single precicitation of iron and aluminium by means of pyridine 
serves to separate these elements from manganese satisfactorily ; 
in the presence of zinc, nickel, and, especially, cobalt, the precipitate 
contains appreciable quantities of these elements and should be 
redissolved in acid and reprecipitated with ammonia. The pyridine 
precipitation is carried out in the same manner as that by means of 
ammonia, 5 c.c. of pyridine being added to each 100 c.c. of solution 
containing 10 g. of ammonium chloride. A. R. P. 


[Estimation of Manganese and of Zinc as Sulphates. ] 
W. F. Hiwepranp (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 63, 41—42).—It is 
pointed out that contrary to Huber’s statement (A., 1922, ii, 398) 
manganese sulphate is slowly decomposed at 600° and that the 
heating should be conducted at 450—500° (cf. Blum, A., 1912, ii, 
1214). Gutbier and Staib’s observation (A., 1922, ii, 396), that 
zinc sulphate, heated with an excess of sulphuric acid, tenaciously 
retains traces of free acid, is confirmed. A. R. P. 


Volumetric Estimation of Iron. A New Method of Reduc- 
tion. P. F. THompson (Proc. Australasian Inst. Mining Met., 
1922, N.S., No. 47, 343—346).—Zinc sulphide emulsion is prepared 
by passing hydrogen sulphide, with occasional additions of ammonia 
solution, into a solution of 100 g. of zinc sulphate in 2 litres of water 
until precipitation is complete, decanting, washing the precipitate 
a few times with very dilute sulphuric acid, and diluting to 2 litres. 
To a hot solution of ferric iron in dilute sulphuric acid, the emulsion 
is slowly added until a decided turbidity is obtained; the liquid 
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is boiled until a drop, tested with thiocyanate, indicates complete 
reduction. If a brown sulphide is formed, the solution is filtered. 
After being boiled with dilute sulphuric acid and a little marble 
until the sulphur has become granular and hydrogen sulphide 
removed, the ferrous iron is estimated in the usual way. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Quantitative Separation of Uranium from Thorium and 
the Rare Earths in Pitchblende by Means of Sodium Thio- 
sulphate. W. Riss (Chem. Ztg., 1923, 47, 765—766).—The 
pitchblende is dissolved in nitric acid, the insoluble matter separated, 
and the filtrate evaporated to dryness several times to remove the 
acid. The residue is dissolved in water, exactly neutralised with 
dilute ammonia, and sodium thiosulphate added in excess. The 
solution is boiled for ten minutes, and left for twenty-four hours. 
If sufficient thiosulphate has been used, the supernatant liquid is 
almost colourless, and the precipitate contains all the thorium, the 
greater part of the uranium, and small quantities of rare earths 
(chiefly cerium). To separate the rare earths completely, the 
precipitate is redissolved in hydrochloric acid and reprecipitated. 
The precipitate is then dissolved in hydrochloric acid and the 
thorium precipitated with oxalic acid, ignited, and weighed as 
thorium oxide, which should be pure white. To determine uranium, 
the oxalic acid in the filtrate is destroyed by evaporating to dryness 
and heating the residue with concentrated sulphuric acid. The 
uranium can then be precipitated with ammonia. The filtrate, 
after the separation of the thiosulphate precipitate, is tested for 
thorium, and if this is absent, precipitated with oxalic acid, which 
removes the rare earths. Iron is precipitated with ammonium 
carbonate, and the rest of the uranium with ammonia, the two 
uranium precipitates being ignited and weighed together. ee 


Colorimetric Estimation of Small Quantities of Bismuth. 
L. Cuny and G. Porrot (J. Pharm. Chim., 1923, 28, [vii], 215—223). 
—The orange-coloured colloidal solutions of quinine iodobismuthate 
given by a standard bismuth solution and the solution to be esti- 
mated are compared colorimetrically. For the standard solution, 
2-23 g. of bismuth oxide are dissolved in, and made up to 1 litre with, 
10% nitric acid, and 25 c.c. of this solution are added to 175 c.c. of 
10% nitric acid and made up to 1 litre with distilled water. To 
5 c.c. of this solution are added 8 c.c. of a clear, 10% solution of 
gum arabic, then 1 c.c. of a solution containing 1 g. of quinine 
hydrate and 5 c.c. of 10% nitric acid per 100 c.c., and finally 1 c.c. 
of a 5% solution of potassium iodide. The solution under esti- 
mation, with additions as above, is compared with a thickness of 
5 mm. of the standard, and the thickness required for matching the 
colour is arranged, by suitable dilution, to be between 4 and 7 mm. 
In a series of test estimations the maximum error was 35%. The 
presence of various substances, e.g., hydrochloric, sulphuric, and acetic 
acids, and various metallic salts, vitiates the results. Coloured 
precipitates or colloidal solutions are given by salts of the following 
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metals: silver (yellow), mercurous (dirty green, changing to red), 
mercuric (yellow), lead (light yellow), stannous (orange; but no 
reaction in presence of gum arabic), antimony (dark yellow), copper 
(brown), ferric (liberation of iodine and formation of quinine 
periodide), cadmium (white). Salts may also cause flocculation of 
the colloidal quinine iodobismuthate. Wem 


Tests of Officinal Vaselin, Liquid Vaselin, Paraffin, and 
Light Petroleum: Action of Cold Concentrated Sulphuric 
Acid. F.Ricuarp (J. Pharm. Chim., 1923, [vii], 28, 209—214).— 
The author suggests the abolition from the French “‘ Codex ” of the 
vague directions for testing pharmaceutical vaselins, etc., with 60% 
sulphuric acid. It is preferable to triturate or agitate the material 
with twice its weight of cold concentrated sulphuric acid, after an 
hour’s contact, with which no more than a pale yellow coloration 
should be obtained. The material should also have a neutral 
reaction to litmus and leave no ponderable ash or residue when 
calcined or evaporated on the boiling water-bath. W. T. K. B. 


Use of the Salts of the Arylsulphonhalogenoamides in the 
Estimation of Phenols. Extwyn Roserts (T., 1923, 123, 2707— 
2712). 

The Effect of Phenol in the Estimation of Reducing Sugars 
by the Picramic Acid Methods. H. C. Sweany (J. Lab. Clin. 
Med., 1923, 8, 572—578).—Phenol, present at a concentration of 
1 in 4,000, causes a two- to three-fold increase of colour in the 
estimation of sugar by Lewis and Benedict’s or Benedict’s method. 
The phenols present in normal blood cause a 10% error in the 
estimation of blood-sugar by the former, but not by the latter, 
method. It is likewise essential to eliminate phenols from urine 
before estimating the sugar by picramic acid methods which are also 
inapplicable in the case of sugar solutions preserved by phenols 
and many related substances. The phenol may possibly react with 
the decomposition products of dextrose to give a product which 
either is coloured or becomes reduced to picric or picramic acid. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


The Chemical Analysis of Cotton. I. The Absorption 
of Methylene-blue by Cotton. Constance BIRTWELL, DovUGLAS 
ARTHUR CLIBBENS, and Bert P. River (J. Text. Inst., 1923, 14, 
tT, 297—313).—An examination has been made of the relations 
between the absorption of methylene-blue by bleached cotton and 
(1) the ash content of the cotton, in view of the work by Rona and 
Michaelis (A., 1920, ii, 475), (2) the origin of the raw cotton, and 
(3) the nature of the bleaching process. Two analytical methods 
are described. The first, a colorimetric method, employs solutions 
of methylene-blue hydrochloride about 0-05 to 0-25 millimole per 
litre, made by diluting a solution containing 10 millimoles per litre, 
which is standardised by titration with titanous chloride. The 
cotton is shaken with the dye solution (usually 0-4 millimole per 1.) 
for eighteen hours in a stoppered bottle and then the free liquid is 
compared in a Kober-Klett colorimeter with a standard about half 
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as strong as the original (0-2 millimole per 1.). The weight of cotton 
is so chosen that the colorimeter reading is nearly the same for the 
test as for the control, say, 17—23 as against 20, since the depths of 
colour of methylene-blue solutions are not strictly proportional to 
their concentrations. For normally-bleached American cotton, 
the quantity required, under the above conditions, is about 1-5—2 g. 
for 50 c.c. of dye; of bleached Egyptian cotton, 0-8—1 g. is sufficient. 
The second analytical method is for more concentrated solutions 
of dye, about 2-5 to 3-5 millimoles per litre. The methylene-blue 
solutions are titrated with a solution of naphthol-yellow-S, which 
gives a reddish-brown precipitate, the supernatant liquid changing 
ultimately from blue to yellow. The yellow solution can be stand- 
ardised against methylene-blue, or the dye itself, C,g>H,O,N,SNa,, 
can be recrystallised from dilute alcohol and accurately weighed 
out. In order to use a high proportion of cotton relatively to the 
volume of methylene-blue, and to recover most of the liquid for 
titration, the cotton is placed in the bottom of a wide tube con- 
stricted in the middle, left immersed in the dye for eighteen hours, 
and then the tube is inverted into a wider tube and centrifuged for 
fifteen to thirty seconds at 1,500 r.p.m. Using about 2-5 g. of 
cotton and 15 c.c. of dye, it is possible to recover 12—13 c.c. of 
clear liquid for titration. The approach of the end-point when 
adding naphthol-yellow-S is detected by observing the colour of a 
drop of the liquid on a glass rod, and thereafter the tube is cen- 
trifuged after each addition until the blue gives place to yellow. 
The first important result obtained is the proof that an increase 
in the ash content of the cotton, or, more strictly, in the alkalinity 
of the ash, causes an increased adsorption of methylene-blue, other 
factors being constant. In order to study other effects, it is neces- 
sary, therefore, to wash the cotton submitted for examination under 
controlled conditions before further tests. Agitation with 0-1N- 
acid for two or three hours, followed by washing with distilled 
water, finally on a centrifuge, until the washings are indifferent to 
an iodide-iodate—starch mixture, is recommended. A second result 
of general importance is the proof that Egyptian cotton, although 
bleached and washed by the same process, absorbs distinctly more 
methylene-blue than American cotton, even if the Egyptian cotton 
is grown in America. The other results have significance in the 
practice of bleaching, but it may be said that, from cotton material 
of known origin, the methylene-blue absorption offers a method of 
quantitatively following the progressive purification of cotton 
cellulose during bleaching, and ultimately of measuring the success 
of the bleaching operation, that is, of determining whether “ over- 
bleaching ”’ or inefficient scouring have occurred. J.C. W. 


Titrimetric Estimation of Formic Acid. Bror HotmMBerc 
and SvEN LinpBerRe (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 2048—2052).—The 
authors take advantage of the fact that when a formate reduces 
mercuric chloride to the mercurous form, one equivalent of hydrogen 
chloride is liberated. The solution to be tested is neutralised, 
excess of standard baryta added, and boiled for about an hour to 
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complete the oxidation of the formate. Then sodium or potassium 
bromide solution is added to ensure the precipitation of the calomel, 
the solution is made acid with a known amount of hydrochloric 
acid, and boiled to expel the carbon dioxide. Finally, the solution 
js again neutralised with baryta. The difference between the acid 
added and the sum of the two portions of baryta obviously gives the 
amount of acid formed and is equivalent to the formate reduced. 
The method gives good results and can be used in the presence of 
acetates. H. H. 


Estimation of Amino-acids by Electrometric Titration. 
Ertk M. P. WipmMarkK and Erik L. Larsson (Biochem. Z., 1923, 140, 
284—294).—Amino-acids behave during electrometric titration with 
strong alkali as weak acids devoid of amphoteric character. By 
measuring the increasing conductivity of amino-acid solutions 
during the gradual addition of small volumes of 1-0N-sodium 
hydroxide and plotting the results, it was found that the increase 
was linear up to a point corresponding with complete neutralisation, 
beyond which a much more rapid increase was noted. The amount 
of alkali used up to the point of break in continuity serves as a means 
of estimation. Dibasic acids show two such points, one correspond- 
ing with each carboxyl group. ‘The method is applicable to 
dipeptides and to all the amino-acids examined with the sole 
exception of arginine. J. P. 


Estimation of Small Quantities of Oxalic Acid. Appli- 
cation to Urine. J. Kuourr (Ann. Chim. Analyt., 1923, [ii], 
5, 205—207).—The solution containing oxalic acid is evaporated, 
the residue obtained is treated with a known volume of alcoholic 
carbamide solution and again evaporated; the excess of carb- 
amide is then extracted with ethyl alcohol or amyl alcohol, and, 
after the alcoholic solution has been evaporated, estimated by 
the hypobromite method. The difference between this quantity 
and that present originally (as estimated in another portion of the 
carbamide solution) gives the amount of carbamide combined 
with the oxalic acid as carbamide oxalate, 2CO(NH,).,C,H,O,. 
In the case of urine, the oxalic acid which may be present is 
extracted with ether, the solvent is evaporated, and the residue 
obtained treated as described. W. P. &. 


Estimation of p-Sulphamidobenzoic Acid in ‘‘ Saccharin." 
O. Bryer (Chem. Zig., 1923, 47, 744).—An investigation into the 
degree of accuracy of methods of estimating p-sulphamido-benzoic 
acid in commercial “ saccharin ”’ showed that the German official 
method (A., 1920, ii, 518) is capable of showing quantities of 1% 
and upwards when 10 g. of the sample are taken for analysis and 
may be considered sufficiently accurate for practical purposes. 
Hefelmann’s method does not give such good results, and is not so 
convenient, because saccharin does not dissolve so readily in the 
73% sulphuric acid prescribed as in the 25% hydrochloric acid 
prescribed in the official method. H. C. R. 
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Detection of Ethyl Phthalate in Brandy. S. Emzs (Z, 
Uniers. Nahr. Genussm., 1923, 45, 379—381).—In the presence of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, pyrogallol gives a violet coloration 
with ethyl phthalate. In testing plain brandies, 20—50 c.c. of 
the sample are treated with 5 drops of 15% sodium hydroxide and 
evaporated to dryness before the test is applied. In the case of 
products containing sugar and extract matter such as formic 
acid, 20—50 c.c. of the sample diluted with an equal volume of 
water are extracted with 25 c.c. of light petroleum (b. p. 30—50°). 
Tinctures should be treated with the minimum necessary quantity 
of lead acetate and filtered before dilution and extraction with light 
petroleum. The light petroleum extract is evaporated to dryness 
without the addition of sodium hydroxide and the test applied to 
the residue. The test is sensitive to 0-01% of ethyl phthalate in 
straight brandies and to 0-1—0-4% in cases in which extraction 
with light petroleum is necessary. H. C. R. 


Estimation of Phenolphthalein. S. Patxrn (J. Assoc. Off.. 


Agric. Chem., 1923, 7, 14—17).—The iodine method described 
previously by the author yields fairly trustworthy results, but there 
is a tendency for the figures obtained to be too low. An alternative 
method, in which the phenolphthalein is precipitated from its 
alkaline solution by the addition of hydrochloric acid and then 
extracted with ether and weighed, gives results which are slightly 
too high. W. P.S. 
Estimation of Phenylcinchoninic Acid (Cinchophen, 
Atophan). Wim Rasak (J. Assoc. Off. Agric. Chem., 1923, 
7, 32—34).—To estimate phenylcinchoninic acid in tablets or 
powders, 1 g. of the sample is extracted repeatedly with hot alcohol, 
the alcoholic extracts are filtered, the filtrate is treated with an 
excess of N’/10-sodium hydroxide solution, and then titrated with 
N/10-hydrochloric acid, using !phenolphthalein as indicator. Each 
ce.c. of N/10-alkali solution is‘ equivalent to 0°02491 g. of phenyl- 
cinchoninic acid. W. P.S. 
Gravimetric Method for Estimating the Hydroxyl Value 
and the Acetyl Value [of Oils]. E. B. Etspacn (Chem. 
Umschau, 1923, 30, 235—237).—The oil is heated at 100° in a 
flask provided with a tube sealed through the side of the neck 
and bent at right angles inside the flask, so that it passes down- 
wards and terminates in a constriction close to the bottom of the 
flask. Dry carbon dioxide or nitrogen is passed through this 
tube into the oil, which is heated until constant in weight, 4—6 c.c. 
of acetic anhydride are then added, and the flask is again heated, 
a reflux condenser being used. When the acetylation is complete, 
the reflux condenser is removed and dry carbon dioxide again 
passed through the heated liquid until the excess of acetic anhydride 
is removed. If p denotes the percentage increase in weight, based 
on the original weight of the oil, the hydroxyl value is px 13°354 
and the acetyl value p x 13°354/1+-p/100. The latter, being based 
on the weight of acetylated oil, is always less than the former. 
The determination takes two and a half tofour hours. H.C. R. 
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Estimation of Formaldehyde in Presence of Substances 
Found in Formalin. P. Borasrrom (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
45, 2150—2155).—The iodometric method (this vol., ii, 590) can 
be used for the estimation of formaldehyde in the presence of 
methyl alcohol, formic acid, or pure methylal, but not in the 
presence of acetone or ethyl alcohol. The hydrogen peroxide 
method (loc. cit.) can be used if methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, 
formic acid, or methylal is present; if acetone is present in con- 
centration equal to that of the formaldehyde, the figure obtained 
for the latter will be about 2% high. Methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, 
formic acid, or methylal does not affect the estimation of formalde- 
hyde by the neutral sulphite method (loc. cit.), but acetone intro- 
duces an error which cannot readily be corrected. W.S.N. 


" Estimation of the Purity of Vanillin. S.B.Puimxies (Analyst, 
1923, 48, 367—373).—A volumetric method of estimating vanillin is 
described depending on the formation of an anhydro-derivative 
by the interaction of vanillin and p-toluidine dissolved in 80% 
alcohol. This compound contains the original hydroxyl group of 
the vanillin, and is therefore soluble in alkali, giving a yellow 
solution. A measured excess of standard alkali is added, followed 
by a comparatively large volume of cold water. The addition 
of standard acid first neutralises the excess of alkali, and then 
liberates the anhydro-derivative from its sodium salt. The first 
drop of acid which liberates the derivative gives a yellow turbidity, 
the free derivative being practically insoluble in the liquid phase. 
The volume of alkali required for the titration of the vanillin is 
thus obtained. Accurate results are obtained when benzoic acid 
is present as an adulterant in quantities up to 10%, but with 
higher percentages of acid it is advisable to use a gravimetric 
method. No sample of first class vanillin was found to contain 
more than 1% of acid (as vanillic acid) although some of the 
samples had been kept in cardboard containers for ten years. 
The gravimetric method suggested comprises the precipitation of 
vanillin as the semicarbazone from dilute acetic acid solution. 
The precipitate is easy to wash and filter, and may be dried in a 
water oven for six to eight hours without losing a weighable quan- 
tity by volatilisation. The vanillin may be separated from 
impurities such as piperonal by dissolving the semicarbazone in 
ammonium hydroxide solution. Vanillinsemicarbazone, by virtue 
of its hydroxyl group, forms a soluble ammonium salt giving a 
yellow solution, whilst piperonalsemicarbazone is insoluble. Test 
analyses in which piperonal was added to vanillin gave results 
agreeing with the actual percentage present to within 1 part in 
450 parts. Details of the purification of the vanillin used in this 
work and of the p-toluidine used in the volumetric method are 
given. The oxidation of samples of purified vanillin exposed to 
air, moisture, and light was practically negligible. With vanillin 
in solution, however, oxidation proceeds much more rapidly, whilst 
solutions of vanillin in alkali behave similarly to alkaline pyro- 
gallate solution. The following corrected melting points are 
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given : vanillinsemicarbazone, 232°; piperonalsemicarbazone, 218°; 
vanillin -nitrophenylhydrazone, 223°; vanillin-p-bromophenyl. 
hydrazone, 148°. H. C. R. 


**Permutite ’’ as a Reagent for Amines. Joun C. Wuitz. 
HORN (J. Biol. Chem., 1923, 56, 751—764).—Bases with a dis- 
sociation constant of not less than 5x10 (for example, alkyl- 
amines, basic amino-acids, histamine, tyramine) may be removed 
almost completely from neutral, and less completely from acid or 
alkaline, solution in water by shaking with, or preferably by filtra- 
tion through, permutite. Other solvents (ethyl alcohol, amyl 
alcohol, ether) may also be employed, but the same bases are 
not necessarily removed as from water. Recovery of the bases 
is best effected by treatment of the permutite with a saturated 
solution of potassium chloride. A study of the reaction with 
ammonium chloride has shown that the mass law is obeyed; in 
the expression [NH,Cl][Na permutite]=K[NH, permutite][NaCl], 
K has a value of 0°75. The temperature coefficient of the reaction 
between 0° and 17° is 1°6. 

A colorimetric method for the estimation of adrenaline, based 
on its removal from interfering substances by means of permutite, 
is being worked out. E 


Determination of the Benzoylecgonine, Tropacocaine, and 
Ecgonine Yields of the Coca Leaf. A. W.K. pr Jona (Indische 
Mercuur, 1923, 46, 305)—The benzene extract of the leaves is 
evaporated, treated with 1% acetic acid, then with alcohol, and 
the residue redissolved in benzene from which the benzoylecgonine 
crystallises. Ecgonine is estimated in the remaining benzene 
solution by polarimetry. For the estimation of tropacocaine, the 
benzene extract is shaken with 0-1N-hydrochloric acid, which is 
titrated with 0-1N-sodium hydroxide. CHEmIcAL ABSTRACTS. 


Estimation of Procaine (Novocaine). ALFRED W. Hanson 
(J. Assoc. Off. Agric. Chem., 1928, 7, 17-—-20).—The bromide- 
bromate method described previously (A., 1922, ii, 405) is trust- 
worthy, and the presence of small amounts of nitrates does not 
interfere. When the substance is extracted from its ammoniacal 
solution and titrated, the results obtained tend to be too low. 

W. P.S. 


Detection of apoMorphine. L. von Irauim (Pharm. Week- 
blad, 1923, 60, 1046—1049).—The method of Feinberg (Z. physiol. 
Chem., 1913, 84, 363) is not always trustworthy. In a neutral 
solution, in presence of oxidising agents, red, violet, or blue 
colorations are imparted to organic solvents by traces of apo- 
morphine after keeping. Ammonium persulphate, after addition 
of pure sodium hydrogen carbonate, gives a strong reaction with 
one part of apomorphine in 100,000 parts. 8. I. L. 


Improved Method for the Estimation of Nicotine in 
Tobacco and Tobacco Extracts. O.M. SHepp (J. Agric. Res., 
1923, 24, 961—970).—One g. of tobacco extract (more if much 
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lower than 40% grade) or 5 g. of dried and powdered tobacco 
are moistened with 2°5 c.c. of alcoholic sodium hydroxide solution 
(NaOH, 6 g.; water, 40 c.c.; 90% Icohol, 60 c.c.) For extracts 
twice this quantity is used, and enough calcium carbonate is added 
to make the whole into a moist mass. The mixture is extracted 
for five hours in a Soxhlet extractor with ether. The cooling water 
of the condenser should not be above 20° and the volume of solvent 
in the extraction flask should not be allowed to become less than 
25 c.c. After extraction, excess of ether is removed, but the 
residual volume must not go below the minimum necessary to keep 
all extracted matter in solution. The ether extract is transferred 
to a separating funnel (washing out the flask first with ether and 
then with dilute hydrochloric acid) and washed with 4—6 portions 
(10 c.c. each) of cold dilute hydrochloric acid (1:4). A tendency 
to the formation of emulsions can be prevented by the addition of 
1 c.c. of alcohol. Successive washings are filtered through glass 
wool into a 100 c.c. graduated flask. Washing with acid should 
be continued until no precipitate with the silicotungstic reagent is 
produced. The accumulated washings are made up to a standard 
volume, and an aliquot portion corresponding with about 0°25 g. 
of extract or 1—2 g. of tobacco, removed and diluted with water 
to 400—500 c.c. Sufficient hydrochloric acid (1:4) is added to 
ensure the presence of at least 3 c.c. per 100 c.c. of liquid. One c.c. 
of silicotungstic acid reagent (12% of the acid 
4H,0,Si0,,12W0,,22H,O 
—others are useless) is added for each 0°01 g. of nicotine presumed 
to be present. The mixture is stirred thoroughly until the crystal- 
line precipitate will settle rapidly. A few drops of the supernatant 
liquid are tested to ensure that excess of the reagent has been 
added. After eighteen to twenty-four hours the precipitate is 
filtered, preferably through a Hirsch or Buchner funnel, and 
washed with dilute hydrochloric acid (1: 1000), dried, and trans- 
ferred without removal from the filter-paper to a platinum crucible. 
The latter is heated until all carbon is eliminated and finally ignited 
over a Teclu or Meker burner for not more than ten minutes. The 
weight of precipitate <0°114 gives the weight of nicotine. 
A. GP. 


[Analysis of] Potatoes with a High Content of Solanine. 
A. Bomer and H. Marris (Z. Unters. Nahr. Genussm., 1923, 45, 
288—291).—Solanine was estimated in potatoes by a variation of 
von Morgenstern’s method, in which the extracted juice was made 
alkaline with ammonia, evaporated to dryness with 10 g. of kiesel- 
guhr, and extracted for five hours in Soxhlet’s apparatus with 
95% alcohol. The alcohol was evaporated off and the residue 
twice precipitated from warm dilute acetic acid solution with 
ammonia. The colourless product was weighed. The results 
obtained by this method were in some cases even higher than those 
given for the impure product of Schmiedeberg and Meyer’s method, 
and were nearly twice those given by von Morgenstern’s method 
for the same samples. They varied from 25-3 to 58-8 mg. per 
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100 g. for some samples of potatoes which were inedible, the values 
for normal potatoes being 2-0—7-5 mg. per 100 g. H. C. R. 


Estimation of Pyramidone. ALFrep W. Hanson (J. Assoc, 
Off. Agric. Chem., 1923, 7, 29—32).—Pyramidone may be extracted 
from its alkaline solution by chloroform, the extract then evaporated, 


the residue dried, and weighed. If desired, this residue may be | 


converted into the hydrochloride, by evaporation with hydrochloric 

acid, and weighed as such, or the solution of the hydrochloride 

may be treated with silver nitrate solution and the silver chloride 

collected and weighed. The weight of silver chloride found is 

multiplied by 1-6131 to obtain the amount of nie ort 
+ AS 


The Estimation of Santonin in Flores Cinae (Tansy). L.M 
VAN DEN Bera (Pharm. Weekblad, 1923, 60, 858—870).—After 
close examination of the methods of Katz (Arch. Pharm., 1899, 
[B], 237) and others, a procedure was worked out, based on treat- 
ment of the hot aqueous suspension with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
extraction with chloroform, and recrystallisation from hot dilute 
alcohol. The santonin separated is not always pure, resin being 
usually present, especially when the santonin content of 7 powder 
is low. ee 


Estimation of Methylene-blue. H. 0. Moraw (J. Assoc. 
Off. Agric. Chem., 1923, 7, 20—29).—In the iodometric method 
described, 01 g. of the methylene-blue is dissolved in 100 c.c. of 
water, the solution is treated with 30 c.c. of glacial acetic acid, 
and 30 c.c. of N’/5-iodine solution are added. After fifty minutes, 
the mixture is diluted with water to 200 c.c., filtered, and the 
excess of iodine is titrated in an aliquot portion of the filtrate. 
Each c.c. of N/10-iodine solution is equivalent to 0-007475 g. of 
methylene-blue. W.P.S. 


Fluorescent Oxidation Products of Bilirubin and their 
Importance as Sources of Error in the Detection of Urobilin. 
H. K. BARRENSCHEEN and O. WELTMANN (Biochem. Z., 1923, 140, 
273—278).—The commonly employed method of detecting urobilin 
by oxidation to a green fluorescent substance with iodine in the 
presence of zinc acetate does not give trustworthy results when 
applied to body fluids other than urine. The complications are 
ascribed to the presence of bilirubin. d.F. 


Arsphenamine [Salvarsan]. I. A Colorimetric Method 
for the Estimation of Salvarsan in Blood and Tissues. A.C. 
Kouts and J. B. Youmans (Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp., 1923, 34, 
149—151).—A colorimetric method for the estimation of salvarsan 
is based on the diazotisation of the amino-groups, and the coupling 
of the diazotised product with orcin to produce a bright red sub- 
stance. Details are given for the application of the method to 
whole blood, tissues, spinal fluid, blood plasma, and urine. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 
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General and Physical Chemistry. 


Improved Temperature Control for the Pulfrich Refracto- 
meter. T. M. Lowry and R. G. Parker (J. Sci. Instrum., 1923, 1, 
16—21).—Particulars are given of tests of a Pulfrich refractometer 
in which the temperature control is improved by the provision of 
water passages of greater bore than usual, the avoidance of un- 
necessary lengths of tube of small bore in the flow system, and 
the use of an additional water-jacket surrounding on three sides 
the liquid under examination. J.8. G. T. 


Volume of the Molecule and Refractive Index. RicHarRp 
LorENZ and W. Herz (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 127, 205—208, 
369—371; cf. A., 1922, ii, 821).—The quotient, y, of molecular 
refractive power, [fz], by molecular volume for all substances 
should be ys=0-331 at the boiling point, and ¥)»—0-4668 at absolute 
zero (calculated according to the law of corresponding states). 
These values are quoted for some thirty compounds, and are found 
to deviate more or less from the theoretical. If (n?—1)/(n?+2) 
really represents the volume of the molecules of a medium of refrac- 
tive index », then there should be some correspondence between 
[Rr] observed and that calculated from the known radius of the 
molecule and the Avogadro number. Satisfactory agreement 
between these values is obtained in the case of carbon dioxide, 
hydrogen, methyl] chloride, and ethylene. 

¥; Should be calculable not only from ,, the refractive index at 
the boiling point, but also from D,, the dielectric constant at the 
boiling point. Calculated in this way, y, approaches more nearly 
to 0-331, the theoretical value, except in the case of dipolar molecules, 
which must show anomalous dispersion. H. 


Contraction of Volume and Refractive Index of Liquid 
Mixtures. L. Counson (Arch. Sci. phys. nat., 1923, 128, 361— 
369).—The author has determined the respective densities and 
refractive indices, at about 20°, of aqueous solutions of tartaric acid 
and ammonium heptamolybdate containing either 10 or 25 g. per 
litre, and of mixtures of these solutions. The results indicate that 
q and ¢ in Pulfrich’s relation (R—R,)/R=q(D—D,)/D=gqe, in 
which D and R are, respectively, the actual values of the density 
and refractive index of the mixture, whilst D, and R, are the 
corresponding values calculated on the assumption that these 
properties are additive in nature (Pulfrich, Z. physikal. Chem., 
1889, 4, 561), are of the same sign (positive). J.8.G.T. 


Disposition of an Arc in a Vacuum permitting the Obtaining 
of Spectra of Metals using Very Small Quantities of Material. 
(MLLE) BeRTHE PERRETTE (Compt. rend., 1923, 177,876—879).—The 
original paper should be consulted for details (including a diagram of 
the apparatus used). The cathode, of tungsten (or tungsten-thorium), 
VOL. OXXIV. ii. 2 
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is maintained at a high temperature by an auxiliary current. The 
anode, a small disk of tungsten, contains a minute cavity in which 
the experimental material is placed. E. E. T. 


Réntgen Spectrograph for Analytical Chemical Purposes. 
Pavut GUNTHER and Iwan SrranskI (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 106, 
433—441).—A description is given of an X-ray spectrograph, and 
its use for chemical purposes is illustrated by measurements with a 
mixture of the rare earths from monazite from which cerium and 
thorium have been removed. J. F.S. 


The Dependence of the Intensity of Spectral Lines on 
Gas Pressure. L. Strum (Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 372—378).— 
By application of the theory of probability to electronic orbits in 
their relation to the fields due to neighbouring atoms, an expression 
for the energy, H, emitted in the form of radiation of wave-length 4, 
by a gas at pressure p, through which a discharge passes, is deduced 
in the form H=8pey"‘?**/,, where n is the appropriate quantum 
number associated with the line in the series formula, and 6 and 
are factors of proportionality. The formula is in accord with 
experimental results, more especially with the results obtained by 
Beatty (Phil. Mag., 1917, [vi], 33, 49; 1923, 45, 1080) which 
indicate a maximum intensity of the line Ha when the gas pressure 
is 1-4 mm. J.8. G. T. 


The Multilinear Spectrum of Hydrogen. II. With an 
Addendum on the Continuous Spectrum. E. GEHRCKE and 
E. Lav (Sitzungsber. Preuss. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 1923, 24, 242—252). 
—In continuation of previous work (this vol., ii, 197), the authors 
describe an arrangement suitable for the excitation of the red and 
green Fulcher bands of the hydrogen spectrum. They find that, in 
contradistinction to other lines in the multilinear spectrum, these 
bands are more strongly excited by slow cathode rays than by fast 
rays. Wave-lengths of lines constituting the red, green, and blue 
bands are detailed, and the potentials necessary for their excitation 
and the relative intensities of lines in the respective bands discussed. 
Residual lines in the bands are classified in three groups, one of 
which forms an approximately symmetrical series having its centre 
at 29799-25, whilst the remaining two groups exhibit an approxi- 
mately constant difference between corresponding members of the 
respective groups. The conditions of excitation of the continuous 
spectrum between 2A 360 and 230up resemble those for the excitation 
of the multilinear spectra. The possible origins of both these 
spectra are briefly discussed. J.8. G. T. 


Excitation of the Spectra of Hydrogen and of Nitrogen in 
Low Voltage Arcs. O. S. Durrenpack (Physical Rev., 1922, 
20, 100).—The fact that in a two-element tube the lines and bands 
of hydrogen appeared with the arc, whereas the bands did not 
appear when the gas was dissociated in the tungsten furnace, is 
additional evidence that the lines are due to the atom and the bands 
to the molecule. In the case of nitrogen, both the first and second 
positive bands appeared with the arc; the former increased, and 
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the latter decreased in intensity with increased voltage. The 
negative bands appeared one or two volts above the ionising 

potential, and increased markedly in intensity. Three new bands — 
were observed at 5075, 5018, and 4961 A. Four lines were observed 
at 5003, 5006, 5667, and 5680 A., but newtr below 70 volts; at 
potentials above this, the arc became a “flare” with greatly 
increased conductivity. It is concluded tht the positive bands are 
due to the neutral molecule, the negative bands to the ionised mole- 
cule, and the lines to the atom, and that the molecule is ionised 
without dissociation. A. A. E. 


The Distribution of Intensity in the Broadened Balmer 
Lines of Hydrogen. E. O. Hutperr (Physical Rev., 1923, 22, 
24—-36).—The broadening of the Balmer lines of hydrogen by 
condensed discharges was examined at various pressures, and the 
effect is ascribed to the large proportion of ionised atoms produced 
by the momentarily high current density. A. A. E. 


The Effect of Crossed Electric and Magnetic Fields on the 
Hydrogen Spectrum. Orro HaAtperRn (Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 
287—303).—The author develops a mathematical analysis showing 
how, by appropriate choice of variables, the Hamilton function 
associated with a hydrogen or singly-icnised helium atom in crossed 
electric and magnetic fields (combined Stark and Zeeman effects) 
may be expressed in the form of a convergent series capable of being 
quantised. It follows that, under such conditions, the hydrogen 
lines are split into a number of sharply defined lines and are not 
merely widened. J.8.G. T. 


The Electron-affinity Spectrum of the Iodine Atom. 
WALTER GERLACH and Fritz GRoMANN (Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 239— 
248).—According to Franck (ibid., 1921, 5, 428), the combination 
of an electron with an electrically neutral, electronegative atom 
should give rise to the emission of a continuous spectrum having a 
limiting frequency, vp, towards the red end equal to #/h, where E 
denotes the electron-affinity of the atom and h is Planck’s constant. 
The authors suggest the identification of the continuous spectrum 
4A 3460—3340 A. emitted by dissociated iodine vapour with this 
electron-affinity spectrum, The value of the electron affinity of 
the iodine atom, calculated from this result is 81-8+0-2 cal. per 
g.-mol., in close agreement with the mean value of about 82, cal- 
culated from the lattice energy of sodium iodide and potassium 
iodide by Born’s lattice theory and with the same result deduced from 
the ionisation potential of hydrogen iodide. Evidence was obtained 
that the spectrum in the region 44800 A., observed by Steubing 
(A., 1921, ii, 361), could not be identified with the electron-affinity 
spectrum of iodine vapour. J.8. G. T. 


The Spectrum of Fluorine. Henry G. Gate (Physical Rev., 
1922, 19, 530).—Fluorine was prepared by Smythe’s method (A., 
1922, ii, 99), and its spectrum observed through a fluorite window 
at atmospheric or reduced pressure, using copper electrodes tipped 
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with gold. Of fifty-two lines between A 3470 and 2 7800, all except 
seven on the red side of 4 7400 are included in the tables of Exner 
and Haschek, Porlezza, Lunt, or Moissan. With a powerful spark, 
fifteen additional lines appear in the red and orange regions. 

' A. A. E, 


New Spectra of Oxygen and Nitrogen in the Extreme 
Ultra-violet. J. J. Horrretp (Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 548).— 
By the use of a disruptive discharge at low pressure, the spectrum 
of oxygen has been extended to include lines between \ 508 and 
4 1335. Nitrogen, examined in a discharge tube of the internal 
capillary type, gave a spectrum extending from A 825 to A 1400, 
lines at A 307 and A 362 being also photographed. The spectrum of 
air was obtained with the same tube at a pressure of 3 mm., with 
two minutes’ exposure, to A 1050. A. A. E. 


The Vacuum Spark Spectrum of Silicon. R. A. Sawyrr 
and R. F. Paton (Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 256—257).—Previous 
investigations on the spark spectrum of silicon have exhibited but 
little agreement, largely on account of the rapid oxidation of the 
element. Application of the vacuum spark method has resulted in 
the observation of fifty-five lines between 4085-25 and A 6372-2 to 
an accuracy of +0-3 A., those in the range 4100—5202 being 
probably correct to -+0-1 A. Several groups of pairs of constant 
frequency difference have been noticed and tabulated. A. A. E. 


Intensities in the Helium Spectrum. A. Li. Huauss and 
P. Lowe (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 104, 480—498).—The authors 
have investigated the dependence of the distribution of intensities 
in the helium spectrum, excited by impacts between electrons and 
atoms, on the energy of impact of the electrons, which ranged from 
34 volts to 210 volts, whilst all other factors were maintained 
constant. The results indicate that the curve expressing the 
relation of the intensity of any spectrum line to the corresponding 
energy of impact is characteristic of the series to which the line 
belongs. In the doublet system, intensities decrease rapidly as the 
energy of impact is increased above 34 volts. The rate of decrease 
is greatest for the sharp series lr—mo, and least for the diffuse 
series lr—mé. ‘The principal series 1S—mP of the singlet system 
is characterised by a very great increase of intensity as the energy of 
impact is increased from 34 volts up to about 80 volts, beyond which 
little change occurs. Maximum intensity of the lines of the diffuse 
series 1P—mD corresponds with an energy of impact of about 75 
volts, the rise to the maximum being progressively greater the 
higher the term number associated with the line. Lines of the 
sharp series 1P—mS exhibit a small initial increase of intensity as 
the energy of impact is increased to 60 volts, and thereafter show a 
slight decrease. The results are discussed in the light of the 
quantum theory, and the authors conclude that the transitions from 
one energy level to another within an atom struck by an electron, 
are to some extent affected by the presence of other atoms, ions, 
or electrons. J.8.G.T. 
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The Spectrum of Neutral Helium. C. V. Raman and A. 8. 
GANESAN (Astrophys. J., 1923, 57, 243—247)—The ionising 
potential computed from Silberstein’s formula v=—4N(1/n,?— 
1/m,2+1/n.2—1/m,?) is not in agreement with the experimental 
value. Moreover, there is no arrangement of lines as regards series 
relationship, division into singlet and doublet systems, or of 
intensities. A. A. E. 

The Spectrum of Helium. Lupwik SiLBERsTEIN (Astrophys. 
J., 1923, 57, 248—250; cf. preceding abstract)—The author’s 
formula covers twenty-three of the thirty so-called combination 
lines; the probability that the coincidences of the computed with 


the experimental values is fortuitous is stated to be of the order 107%. 
A. A. E. 


Measurements of Wave-lengths in the Visible Spectrum 
of Helium, and the Interference Phenomena Employed in 
the Measurements. (Mie) H.C. Orrernavs (Arch. Néerland., 
1923, 7, 60—94).—Details are given of the application of an étalon 
spectrograph, calibrated by means of the cadmium line A 6438-4696 
A., to determine the wave-lengths of nineteen lines in the helium 
spectrum between 2 3888°650 and 7281-348 A. Results are 
recorded to 0-001 A., and agree very closely with corresponding 
results obtained by Merrill (A., 1917, ii, 434). J.8. G. T. 


Positive Ray Analysis of Lithium, Zinc, and Calcium. 
A. J. Dempster (Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 271, 431; cf. A., 1922, ii, 
417).—Positively charged atoms are formed by vaporising the metal 
in an electrically heated capsule, and bombarding the vapour with 
electrons from a hot cathode. After falling through a definite 
potential, the particles are deflected through 180° by a magnetic 
field, the semicircular path being smaller for the lighter than for the 
heavier particles. The different atoms are observed by means of 
their charge. The components of lithium have atomic weights 6 
and 7 present in varying proportions. Zinc isotopes of atomic 
weights 64, 66, 68, and 70 exhibit large variations in their relative 
proportions. The zinc lines were compared directly with those of 
calcium, of which the strong line at 40 was compared with a potassium 
line at 39 and a magnesium line at 24; a weak calcium component 
has atomic weight 44. A. A. E. 


Vacuum Grating Spectrograph and the Zinc Spectrum. 
R. W. Woop (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46,741—750).—The construction 
and operation of a vacuum grating spectrograph, with which lines of 
short wave-length may be photographed with extreme sharpness, 
are briefly described. The grating employed is of 1 metre radius 
and is ruled with 15,000 lines to the inch, the ruled surface measuring 
1 x4inches. The source of light used is the electron-arc (Physical Rev., 
1897), and a full exposure of the Schumann plates employed requires 
about twenty minutes. The sharpness of lines in the zinc spectrum 
photographed with this instrument is compared with that of corre- 
sponding lines given by Sawyer (A., 1921, ii, 363). Wave-lengths 
and intensities of twenty-one lines in the zinc spectrum between 
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A 1601-15 and 1918-67 A. and of forty lines between dA 832-73 and 
1307-32 A. are tabulated and com with values given by Sawyer. 
The values of wave-length determined are considered to be correct 
to 0-1 A. Between 1283 and 1500 A., the author records 96 
lines, compared with 14 given by Sawyer. No trace is found of ten 
lines recorded by the latter observer between AA 1066 and 1165 A. 
The carbon line 1036-1 A. given by Sawyer is resolved into a clearly 
separated doublet AA 1037-14 and 1037-50 A. The carbon triplet, 
AA 1561-32, 1560-67, 1560-16, resolved by Simeon (this vol., ii, 45), 
is considered to be a doublet with components of equal intensities 
and a separation of one Angstrém unit. J.8.G. T. 


Stages in the Excitation of the Spectra of Thallium. F., L. 
Mouser and ArTHuR E. RuarKk (J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1923, 7, 
819—829).—In continuation of previous work (A., 1919, ii, 42; this 
vol., ii, 605), determinations have been made of the critical potentials, 
and the development of the spectrum with increasing voltage, in 
the case of thallium vapour. The first resonance potential has the 
value 0-9 volt, and the first ionisation potential the value 6-04 volts. 
The agreement between the latter value and the value, 6-082 volts, 
calculated for the level of greatest negative energy, confirms the 
view that 2p, is a normal orbit of the atom. A higher critical 
potential, detectable by the photoelectric effect of the radiation, has 
the value 12-4 volts. With increasing voltage below the ionisation 
potential, successive lines of the two subordinate series in the 
thallium spectrum appear. Above 12 volts another line system, 
with strong lines in the ultra-violet, appears. It is suggested that 
this second spectrum is an are spectrum resulting from a second 
type of single ionisation consisting in the removal of one of the two 
6, electrons. Comparison of the critical potentials with the doublet 
series system of thallium indicates that the first ionisation pote atial 
is determined by the limit 2p, and the first resonance potential by 
the difference 2p,—2p,. The orbit 2p, is meta-stable. Resonance 
potentials corresponding with frequencies 2p,.—ms and 2p,—md 
give rise to the observed low voltage spectra. Corresponding 
critical potentials are calculated for aluminium, gallium, and indium. 

J.8.G. T. 


Two New Lines in the Aluminium Spectrum and their 
possible Series Relations. G. D. SHALLENBERGER (Physical 
Rev., 1922, 19, 398—399).—The application to aluminium electrodes 
of a high potential vacuum spark yields strong, well-defined lines 
at 24150-6 and 2907-4 (-.0:3—0-4 A.), respectively. Equations 
are given representing the frequencies of the lines, which can scarcely 
be due to impurities; certain numerical relations are also mentioned. 

A. A. E. 


Pole Effects, Pressure Shifts, and Measurements of Wave- 
lengths in the Spectrum of Manganese. GroRGE SPENCER 
Monk (Astrophys. J., 1923, 57, 222—233).—Pole effects, pressure 
shifts, and wave-lengths for the stronger lines of manganese between 
2 4470 and 16021 have been measured. The evidence indicates a 
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correspondence between unsymmetrical broadening of the lines 
under pressure and pole effect. The use of a carbon pole bored 
and filled with manganese dioxide or of manganese poles gave 
moderate pole effects which were practically absent when manganese 
chloride was used. The wave-lengths of forty-one lines have been 


measured with an estimated accuracy of 0-002 A., and tabulated. 
A. A. E. 


The Intensity of Réntgen Spectral Lines Excited by High 
Voltages. Gustav Krerrmann (Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 359—371).— 
A method for determining photographically the intensities of 
Réntgen spectral lines is described, and measurements of the relative 
intensities of lines, excited at various voltages, in the K-series of 
chromium, copper, and silver, and in the L-series of lanthanum and 
lead, are detailed. At high voltages, the intensities of the lines 
attain a maximum value, owing to absorption of the rays by the 
anti-cathode. When absorption of the rays by the anti-cathode 
is very small, the respective intensities of the lines increase pro- 
portionally to the square of the voltage. The results are found to 
be in agreement with the theory proposed by Davis (Physical Rev., 
1918, 11, 433). J.8. G. T. 


Spectra of Isotopes. A. L. Narayan (Nature, 1923, 112, 
651).—The structure of the tin lines 5631 and 4524 was carefully 
examined with a Lummer plate. Even when the pressure was of 
the order of 1 mm., both lines were simple in structure, the latter 
being especially sharp. McLennan’s view (A., 1922, ii, 541, 728) 
that the spectral displacement for isotopes should be given by the 
atomic number multiplied by the displacement calculated on 
Bohr’s theory, requiring in this case a difference for isotopes 116 
and 124 of 0-07614, is therefore not supported. A. A. E. 


The Optical Spectrum of Hafnium. H. M. Hansen and 
S. WERNER (Nature, 1923, 112, 618—619).—Both the arc and the 
spark spectra of hafnium have been investigated, using a prepara- 
tion of hafnium containing (according to X-ray analysis) not more 
than about 1% of zirconium. The previous results (this vol., ii, 
200) in the case of the arc spectrum have been confirmed and 
extended. Comparison of the results with those of Bardet (this 
vol., ii, 449) appears to indicate that the hafnium spectrum, like 
that of zirconium, differs according to the conditions of excitation. 
The wave-lengths between 4 2497-0 and 3505-2 and the intensities 
are tabulated. A. A. E. 


X-Ray Spectra of Hafnium and Thulium. D. Cosrsr (Phil. 
Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 956—963).—Particulars are given of physical 
methods employed in the discovery and investigation of the proper- 
ties of the element of atomic number 72. The following wave- 
lengths (measured in X-units) have been determined in the L-series 
of the emission spectrum of hafnium: 1777-4, 1577-04, 1566-07, 
1519-7, 1389-3, 1371-1, 1349-7, 1323-5, 1303-5, 1212-1, 1176-5, 1141-3, 
1135-6, 1100-1. The estimated error is in all cases less than 0-4 
X-unit. In addition, the following lines in the L-series of the 
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absorption spectrum of hafnium were determined: 1097, 1151-65, 
1293-0, and the following lines in the M-series : 7521, 7286. Values 
of the wave-lengths in the L-series of the spectrum of the element 
of atomic number 69 (thulium) have been determined as follows: 
1951-1, 1733-9, 1722-8, 1692-3, 1541-2, 1526-8, 1511-5, 1502:3, 
1460-2, 1352-3, 1312-7, 1271-2, 1265-3, 1226-4 X-units. The 
author discusses the identification of two X-ray lines found by 
Dauvillier in the spectrum of a preparation of rare-earth metals 
and ascribed to celtium, the presence of which was suspected by 
Urbain (A., 1922, ii, 463). J.8. G. T. 


Critical Potentials of the Thorium M-Series Lines. P. A, 
Ross (Physical Rev., 1923, [ii], 22, 221—225).—The lines, « to «, of 
Stenstrém, and a new line, «5, of wave-length 2-85 A., were observed. 
The critical potentials were found to agree with the predicted values. 

A. A. E. 


Trithiocarbonic Acid and Perthiocarbonic Acid. H. von 


- HatBan, A. Mackert, and W. Ort (Z. Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 445— 


457).—The absorption spectra of solutions of trithiocarbonic acid 
(H,CS,) and its ethyl ester have been obtained for solutions in 
chloroform, ethyl alcohol, light petroleum, ether, and toluene, and 
that of the barium salt in water. Similar measurements have been 
made with solutions of perthiocarbonic acid (H,CS,) in chloroform, 
toluene, and light petroleum, and the sodium salt has been measured 
in aqueous solution. Very large differences are found between the 
spectra of the acids and those of the salts. These differences are 
shown by changes in the colour, which are similar to those observed 
with indicators. The actual existence of the free acid is amply 
proved by the similarity of the absorption spectrum of a solution 
of the sodium salt with that obtained for a solution prepared by 
shaking an organic solution of the acid with sodium hydroxide. 
The absorption curves of the acids in various solvents differ relatively 
little from one another, and in no case are they similar to those of 
the salts. The curve for the ester is similar to that of the acid, 
but shows a considerable displacement, and in no case can the curve 
for the acid be made up from the curves for the salt and ester. The 
absorption spectra of ethyl-thiocarbonic acid in organic solvents 
and its potassium salt in water and alcohol solution have also been 
obtained. In this case also, a marked optical effect is observed on 
the formation of the salt. The introduction of the first and second 
ethyl groups into the trithiocarbonic acid molecule produces similar 
displacements of the absorption spectrum. p-Chloro- and p-bromo- 
benzyl-trithiocarbonic acids have been prepared. These substances 
are solid and fairly stable. The absorption spectra of the chlorobenzyl 
acid and of its potassium salt have been obtained and show the same 
differences as those found in the case of the ethyl acid and its 
potassium salt. The chlorobenzy] acid has a normal molecular weight 
in benzene solution. .The velocity of decomposition of trithio- 
carbonic acid, perthiocarbonic acid, ethyl-trithiocarboniq acid, and 
p-chlorobenzyl-trithiocarbonic acid has been determined in several 
organic solvents, and it is shown that the influence of the solvent 
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on the decomposition is generally the same as in the case of the 
xanthic acids (A., 1913, ii, 312; 1918, ii, 222), The behaviour of 
the p-chloro- and p-bromo-benzyl acids towards the diazo-esters 
depends on the solvent in a way which is entirely different from that 
found by Hantzsch for oxygen acids (this vol., ii, 475). J. F.S. 


Colour of Inorganic Compounds. W. Bitz (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1923, 127, 169—186, 372; cf. Meisenheimer, A., 1921, ii, 364). 
—An attempt to provide a theory of the colour and constitution 
of inorganic compounds. Unsaturation is shown to be the chief 
factor in determining such colour. ‘‘ Mixed’ compounds formed 
by the union of compounds of elements in different states of oxidation 
show a deeper colour than either of the parent compounds, whether 
the components contain the same element or not. Thus AuCl is 
bright yellow, and AuCl, is orange, whilst Au,Cl, is nearly black. 
Similarly, ZnO and Al,O, are both colourless, but ZnO,Al1,0, is 
violet. Magnetic power is also associated with colour—iron, 
cobalt, nickel, manganese, vanadium, copper, and chromium are 
all chromophores. Again, both “ sub-”’ and “ super- ”? compounds 
are coloured, and may be regarded as unsaturated. In the case 
of substances which contain elements of variable valency, it is 
found that the colour deepens as the valency decreases, if the 
normal valency is the highest, and conversely. Dissociation deepens 
colour because it increases unsaturation; and, in general, the 
stronger the linking between elements, the less the colour of the 
resulting compound. H. H. 

Determination of Coefficients of Absorption. H. A. C. 
DENIER VAN DER Gon (Arch. Néerland., 1923, 7, 140—155).— 
Employing a thermopile and galvanometer to indicate the respective 
intensities of the incident and transmitted radiation, the author 
has determined the coefficients of absorption, at about 20°, of 
aqueous solutions of cupric chloride containing from 0-310 to 4-50 
g.-mols, per litre, and of aqueous solutions of copper sulphate con- 
taining, respectively, 0-190 and 1-15 g.-mols. per litre, for radiation 
of wave-length from 411 pp to8l0p~p. The results indicate that in 
the case of the solutions of copper sulphate, Beer’s law is approxi- 
mately obeyed in the case of radiation of wave-length greater than 
550 zp. A like result holds in the case of the solutions of cupric 
chloride for wave-lengths in the neighbourhood of 565 yy. In this 
region, the respective absorption curves, drawn by plotting the 
logarithm of the respective coefficients of absorption as ordinates 
against the corresponding wave-lengths as abscisse, are coincident, 
whilst for radiation of greater wave-lengths, the curves differ only 
slightly. Absorption in these cases is attributable to the copper 
contained in the solutions. Each curve exhibits a well-marked 
minimum at a point corresponding with a shorter wave-length than 
that referred to. J.8. G. T. 


Colour and Chemical Constitution. XVIII. Colourless 
Substances in Sulphuric Acid (Halochromy). Jamzs Mor 
(Trans. Roy. Soc. 8S. Africa, 1923, 11, 91—93; cf. this vol., ii, 108).— 
A method has been discovered for predicting the colour produced 
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when certain colourless substances are dissolved in concentrated 
sulphuric acid (halochromy). The laws are apparently simpler 
than for aqueous solution, a single set of colour factors applying 
to all substances. The absorption is generally above 4360. The 
absorption can be calculated from that of a parent substance 
(p-hydroxybenzyl alcohol) by multiplying by colour factors depend- 
ing on the difference of the compound from the parent substance. 
The absorption of p-hydroxybenzyl alcohol is 1 488. The substitu- 
tion factors are : phenyl! for hydrogen 0-96; phthalein or C,H,°CO,H 
for hydrogen, 1-01; hydroxyphenyl for hydrogen, 1-02; hydroxy. 
phenyl for phenyl, 1-06; bridge oxygen, 0-87; hapton oxidation, 
e.g., benzhydrol to benzophenone, 0-89 or 0:70. E. H. R. 


The Colour of Monocyclic Substances Calculated by Assign- 
ing an Absorption Band to Each Possible Tautomeric Form. 
JAMES Morr (T., 1923, 123, 2792—2803.) 


The Absorption Spectrum of Chloroform in the Near 
Ultra-red. J. W. Ex.is (Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 546).—Five 
distinct bands were observed with maxima at 1-140 p, 1-385 p, 1-660 p, 
1-835 p, and 2-425 p, the percentage of absorption being, respectively, 
10, 16, 56, 35, and 88. The error may be +100A.  A.A.E. 


The Ultra-violet Absorption of Anthracene and Benzene. 
J. M. Hyatt (Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 391—393; cf. Howe, ibid., 
1916, 8).—For a solution of anthracene in ethyl alcohol, fourteen 
bands having frequency numbers 2650, 2700, 2800, 2840, 2945, 
2990, 3095, 3130, 3240, 3410, 3540, 3688, 3975, and 4115, respec- 
tively, were observed. ‘The numbers fall into two series with mean 
frequency intervals of 147 and 142, respectively. For a solution 
of benzene in ethyl alcohol, ten bands were observed, as follows : 
3720, 3780, 3830, 3920, 4015, 4120, 4210, 4295, 4365, 4465. A.A. E. 


Radiochemistry and Fluorescence. JEAN PrERRIN (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 177, 665—666; cf. this vol., ii, 714)—The thermal 
coefficient of the disappearance of new-methylene-blue in glycerol 
solution, in absence of air and under the influence of light, is 1-6 for 
temperatures between 19° and 81°, giving 9x 1018 for the frequency 
of the infra-red rays which produce critical glycerol molecules. 
With constant illumination, for concentrations below 5%, the 
disappearance obeys the law of mass action at the above tempera- 
tures. That is, the concentration of critical mols. of dye is always 
proportional to the concentration of unactivated dye. New- 
methylene-blue disappears 1,200 times as rapidly as fluorescent- 
blue, the thermal coefficients, however, being the same. The 
second blue therefore reacts with the same kind of critical glycerol 
molecules, produced either by absorption of infra-red radiation 
or by equivalent intermolecular shocks. A previous deduction, 
that the direct action of a critical molecule (produced using external 
radiation) on a non-critical molecule should be unaffected by 
variations of temperature, is now proved for uranine and eosin 
(sodium salt), the disappearance-velocities of which are unaffected 
by temperature elevations of 60° and 90°, respectively. E. E. T. 
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The Luminescence of Solidifying Antimony. E. Karrrer 
(Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 437—438).—When heated at a temperature 
above its melting point, antimony becomes bright red; on cooling, . 
the brightness decreases with the temperature until solidification 
commences, when a sudden increase in brightness occurs, accom- 

anied by an increase in temperature. Moreover, the brightness 
after the flash appears greater for a given temperature than the 
brightness at the same temperature before the flash. It thus 
appears to be a case of crystal-luminescence; the phenomenon is 
not due to oxidation of the antimony, since it takes place in hydrogen 
or in a vacuum. A.A. E. 


Determinations of Structure in Conformity with the 
Electron Theory. C. J. Enxwiaar (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 
1000—1016).—The author treats refractive dispersion from the 
point of view of valency electrons and considers that every atom 
in a saturated open-chain compound has the same number of 
dispersion electrons as it has valencies. Satisfactory agreement is 
found in many cases quoted. In benzenoid compounds, however, 
he finds that each carbon atom possesses twelve, instead of four, 
dispersion electrons, if it occurs in the nucleus, and, further, that 
the same is true of unsaturated carbon atoms in open-chain com- 
pounds. Determinations of the refractive dispersion of cyanogen 
lead to the adoption of the formula NiC-Ci:N for this compound. 
The theory is also applied to the determination of the structure 
of 1 : 3 : 5-trienes. H. H. 


Mutarotation. II. C. N. Riser (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 2185— 
2194).—In continuation of previous work (A., 1922, ii, 807), it is 
shown that the change in refractive index of aqueous solutions of 
dextrose when preserved takes place exactly parallel to the alteration 
in specific rotation and in accordance with the equation for a uni- 
molecular reaction. The velocity constant and the half period 
is the same as that deduced from measurement of specific rotation 
or change in volume of the solution, and the three phenomena are 
therefore attributable to the same cause. 

The equilibrium between «-glucose, 8-glucose, and glucose hydrate 
in aqueous solution has been fully examined; solutions of any 
modification containing 10% of anhydrous substance are identical 
after twenty-four hours as judged by density (dj 1-037881), specific 
rotation ([{«]#+52-1°), or refractive index (nj 1-34778). If 
a- and B-glucose are actually in equilibrium in solution, it follows 
that the opposite physical changes must be observed on solution 
of the two varieties. This has been shown previously to be the 
case with the specific rotation, and is now found to be true for 
density, index of refraction, and heat of reaction. The actual 


.establishment of an equilibrium is more firmly established by the 


observation that the half period of «-glucose is the same as that of 
8-glucose as determined by dilatometric, refractive, or polarimetric 
methods. Further, it is found that a solution of «-glucose (3-61 g.), 
and £-glucose (6-39 g.) in water (90 g.) does not change in density, 
refractive index, or specific rotation when preserved. 
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Glucose hydrate has frequently been considered to be an ortho. 
form of the true aldehyde, and not a hydrate in the usual sense, 
Trey’s observation that solutions of glucose hydrate undergo con- 
traction when preserved appears, however, to be erroneous, since 
a dilation takes place which is of the same magnitude as that 
observed with anhydrous glucose. Examination by the three 
methods has failed to disclose any difference between solutions 
of glucose and the hydrate which contain the same amount of 
anhydrous material and are of the same age. The author therefore 
draws the conclusion that there is no evidence of the existence of an 
appreciable amount of glucose hydrate or the ortho-form of glucose 
in aqueous solution, although the possibility is not excluded that it 
may be present in an amount too small to be detected by the physical 
methods employed, as is indicated by the behaviour of the solutions 
towards hydroxylamine and phenylhydrazine. 

The opinion has been frequently expressed that mutarotation 
is impossible in the absence of a solvent. It is shown, however, 
that if dehydrated «-glucose is melted and cooled rapidly to the 
atmospheric temperature it has then an initial specific rotation of 
about 50° in water; the same result is observed when §-glucose is 
employed. Apparently, therefore, the fused masses are identical 
and consist (mainly) of an equilibrium mixture of the «- and 8-forms,. 
This is supported by the observation that the seeding of the under- 
cooled melt with «- or 8-glucose induces the complete crystallisation 
of it as the «- or 8-form, respectively, whereas a mixture of the two 
varieties is formed when a mixed seed is used. 

Mutarotation, therefore, may be induced by melting an optically 
active substance, by bringing such a substance into solution, or by 
alteration in the concentration or temperature of the solution of the 
substance. H. W. 


Magnetic and Natural Rotatory Dispersion in Absorbing 
Media. E. O. Hurserr (Physical Rev., 1923, 22, 180—187).— 
By a consideration of absorption of the radiation in a transparent 
medium, more complete formule for rotatory dispersion than those 
hitherto put forward have been derived. Certain approximations 
have been made, and simplified formule obtained which give the 
rotation for wave-lengths sufficiently removed from the critical 
wave-length, provided the refractive index and extinction coefficient 
conform to the Lorentz dispersion equations with one resonance 
frequency. In the case of carbon disulphide and 1-bromonaphtha- 
lene, the equation of magnetic rotation in isotropic media agrees 
closely with the experimental results. 


Action of Red and Infra-red Radiations on Photo-luminescent 
Substances. Mavrice Curre (J. Chim. Phys., 1923, 20, 292— 
307).—The action of red and infra-red radiation on photo-lumines- 
cent substances has been investigated in the case of zinc sulphide 
and calcium sulphide. In the case of zinc sulphide, it is shown that a 
black spot is formed on a background of brilliant luminescence at 
the point where the infra-red rays are concentrated. This fact 
indicates that these rays not only excite luminescence, but also 
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destroy it. When the sulphide is removed from the rays, a very 
brilliant luminescence is seen at one spot followed by a very dark 


' band. This reinforcement of the luminescence varies in intensity 


and in the time of its duration with the nature of the phosphorescent 
substance. With zinc sulphide containing copper, the colour is 
green, and it is maintained for a much shorter time than with zine 
sulphide containing manganese, in which case the colour is yellow. 
There are no resonance phenomena observable in the present 
experiments. 


Darkening of Zinc Sulphide by Light. ArtHur SCHLEEDE 
[with M. Herter and W. Korpatzx1] (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 
106, 386—398).—Zinc sulphide prepared in various ways has been 
examined in connexion with its darkening under the influence of 
light. It is shown that precipitated and non-ignited zinc sulphide 
does not darken under any conditions of illumination. Ignited 
zinc sulphide which is free from materials with which it has been 
heated, shows a sensitiveness towards light from a quartz mercury 
lamp when the temperature of ignition is so high that measur- 
able quantities of wurzite are formed. The zinc blende form of 
zinc sulphide is not affected by ultra-violet light from a mercury 
lamp. The presence of small quantities of heavy metals makes no 
change in the action of light in these cases. Crystallised zine sul- 
phide containing halogen compounds is sensitive to the long wave- 
length ultra-violet light, and the presence of small quantities of 
heavy metals intensifies the action. The sensitiveness of halogen 
containing zinc sulphide can be removed by washing the material, 
so far as the long wave-length ultra-violet light is concerned, but 
this has no effect on short wave-length ultra-violet light effect or 
on the phosphorescence. Sensitiveness to long wave-length ultra- 
violet light is apparently induced by fusing zinc sulphide (wurzite) 
with a halogen salt. J. F.S. 


Temperature Coefficient of Photochemical Reaction Rate. 
RicHarp C. Totman (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 2285—2296). 
—aA theoretical paper in which, on the basis of the quantum hypo- 
thesis, a simple equation for the temperature coefficient of photo- 
chemical reaction velocities has been derived. The equation agrees 
with that previously obtained (A., 1921, ii, 99) by the author 


using the methods of statistical mechanics. The existing data on 


temperature coefficients of photochemical reactions have been 
successfully interpreted with the help of the equation. It has 
been shown that Plotnikov’s division of photochemical temperature 
coefficients into three distinct classes is apparently not tenable. 
An equation for change in temperature coefficient with frequency 
has been derived and used successfully in interpreting existing 
data. The causes of apparent deviations from Einstein’s law of 
photochemical equivalence have been discussed. J. F.S. 


Theory of Radiation Transformation. II. Photochemical 
Chlorine Reaction. Frirz Weicert (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 
106, 407—432; cf. this vol., ii, 3)—A theoretical paper in which 
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as an example of a photochemical chlorine reaction the decom- 
position of ozone in the presence of illuminated chlorine is dis- 
cussed. The facts, that the velocity of the reaction is independent 
of the ozone concentration and that, according to Bodenstein and 
Bonhoeffer (Z. Physik, 1923, 13, 94), it takes place in accordance 
with the quanta of light energy absorbed by the chlorine, show that 
an upper limit of the concentration of ozone exists at which the 
whole of the light energy absorbed by the chlorine is converted 
into chemical energy. The same case is found in the sensitisation 
of the hydrogen dissociation for the resonance lines of mercury 
by dilute mercury vapour. . In this case, with a limiting pressure 
of hydrogen, practically the whole of the absorbed resonance energy 
is converted into chemical energy. The limiting pressures of the 
reacting molecular species, ozone 0-5 mm. and hydrogen 10 mm. 
of mercury, and their relationship to the pressure of the sensitising 
molecules (chlorine } atm., mercury 0-009 mm.) are widely different. 
The quantity relationship n,/n, in the case of the chlorine—ozone 
reaction is 1:3 x 10-8, and for the hydrogen—mercury reaction 
1-1 x 10°. If, on the other hand, the number of molecules is 
calculated in layers which produce the same amount of weakening 
of the radiation, they will be found to be the same in the two 
reactions. It is therefore likely that in both processes the initial 
stage is the same. The hypothesis is advanced that the radiation 
absorbed by the excited molecules is at first re-emitted as resonance 
radiation in the normal manner, and that this absorption and emis- 
sion process is repeated so often that at last the absorption leads, 
in a binary absorption system, to an internal photoelectric effect, 
whereon a chemical process or a translatory displacement of the 
particles follows. Whereas the resonance radiation with mercury, 
on account of the extremely strong absorption of the mercury vapour 
for the exciting resonance line, is easily observed, this can scarcely 
be expected in the case of chlorine with its hundred million times 
smaller absorption constant. But there are indirect reasons for the 
non-thermal absorption of pure chlorine. The thermal increase in 
volume during radiation is only to be observed in the presence of 
moisture or other impurities. According to this view, the trans- 
formation of absorbed energy to the chemical reacting system does 
not occur simultaneously with the absorption of the radiation ; the 
process requires, on account of the repeated absorption and emis- 
sion of a once absorbed energy quantum, a definite time before it is 
completed. The energy quantum remains, in a sense, in the reacting 
system until it is entirely used up. The measurement of such short 
retardations can be carried out by the new Weigert and Kellermann 
method (A., 1922, ii, 808). The application of this method to the 
hotochemical chlorine—hydrogen reaction has shown a retardation 
of about 1/100 sec. It is, however, not certain that this measured 
delay is due to the above effect, since the yield in this reaction is 
much larger than Einstein’s law demands. The delay can also be 
explained by. assuming a long chain of reactions. Many such 
mechanisms have been put forward which are discussed. A special 
photoelectric effect is assumed, which may represent the primary 
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process by which the chlorine—hydrogen reaction is started. This 
assumption does away with the necessity of assuming excited 
chlorine molecules and a splitting of the molecules into atoms. | 
It may be concluded that ozone will be decomposed by long wave- 
length ultra-violet radiation in the absence of any other substance, 
and that perhaps the radiation absorbed by the chlorine falls in 
the ozone absorption band and that during the repeated absorption 
and re-emission it is used up in this weak absorption region. 
J. 


F. S. 


The Photochemical Reactivity of Ozone in presence of 
Other Gases. I. Ropert Owen GrirritH and WILLIAM JAMES 
Suurt (T., 1923, 123, 2752—2767). 


The Photochemical Reactivity of Ozone in presence of 
Other Gases. II. Ropert Owen GRIFFITH and JANE Mac- 
Wire (T., 1923, 123, 2767—2774). 


Decomposition of Ammonia by Ultra-violet Rays, and the 
Law of Photochemical Equivalence. W. Kuxun (Compt. rend., 
1923, 177, 956—957).—The decomposition of ammonia, prepared 
by heating its silver chloride derivative, has been studied in quartz 
vessels, monochromatic light of known wave-length (from 2025— 
2140) being used as the source of energy. (In complete light, the 
decomposition proceeds to completion, at a speed proportional to 
the energy absorbed. Aqueous solutions of the gas undergo no 
decomposition under similar conditions.) The number of quanta 
absorbed by 1 mol. of ammonia, undergoing decomposition, varies 
from 2—2-5, and is independent of the pressure (900—5 mm.). 
For temperatures of 10—20°, the speed of decomposition is indepen- 
dent of ¢t, and, generally, this speed is not affected by the size of the 
quartz surfaces (whereas the thermal dissociation is accelerated by 
quartz surfaces). The speed of decomposition is also unaffected 
by the addition of metallic sodium, and is therefore independent 
of the action of minute traces of water. With monochromatic 
light of A = 2063, the number of quanta necessary to decompose 
1 mol. of ammonia is 3-4, or as many as 10 if the monochromatis- 
ation is very perfect. From the heats of dissociation for N, = 
N + N(— 140,000 cal.), H, = H + H(— 84,000 cal.), and NH, = 
0-5N, + 1-5H,(— 11,000 cal.), whence NH, = N + H, + H— 
123,000 cal., and NH, = N + H + H + H — 207,000 cal., it follows 
that a quantum hy for the ray 2063 corresponds with 128,000 cal. per 

mol. The energy furnished by the absorption of a quantum suffices 
for the first, but not for the second change. On these lines may be 
explained the facts that several quanta are required to decompose 
1 mol. of ammonia, and that the speed of decomposition depends on 


the perfectness of monochromatisation of the ultra-violet radiation. 
E. E. T. 


The Photochemical Decomposition of Silver Bromide. II. 
Rospert ScHwarz and Hernricu Srock (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 
129, 41—54; cf. A., 1921, ii, 614)—Attempts were made to find 
the relationship between the age and the photochemical decom- 
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position of silver bromide, using the mercury lamp as a source of 
light. Very irregular curves were obtained, however, the irregulari- 
ties being ascribed to (1) moisture, the loss of which decreased the 
rate of separation of bromine, and (2) grain size, which increased 
with age. Colloidal sols act as catalysts; silica is a positive and 
platinum, zirconium hydroxide, stannic acid, and gelatin negative 
catalysts. T 


The Formation of Organic Compounds from Inorganic 
by the Influence of Light. Oskar Bavupiscu (Science, 1923, 
57, 451—456).—The observation that cholera bacilli rapidly reduce 
nitrates to nitrites, the velocity of the reaction being dependent 
on the bacterial iron content, led to a study of the catalytic effect 
of iron in the reduction of nitrates and nitrites. Dextrose in alka- 
line solution reduces nitrites, but not nitrates, and then only in the 
presence of traces of iron. Ferrous hydrogen carbonate or hydroxide 
does not reduce alkali nitrates even at 100° in the absence of 
oxygen; the presence of oxygen, however, causes immediate reduc- 
tion to nitrite, and there is a direct relation between the amount 
of oxygen dissolved in the water and the amount of nitrite formed. 
This “‘ fertilisation ” process involves the production of a peroxidic 
iron compound, nitrite, and the reactive intermediate substance 
potassium nitrosyl, KNO. The latter substance reacts with alde- 
hydes with the formation of hydroxamic acids, OH-CR:N-OH. It 
is considered that the magnetic properties of the peroxide are in 
direct relation to its great chemical activity. The action of potass- 
ium pentacyanoperoxoferroate, K,{[FeO,(NC),] in behaving as an 
oxygen carrier and activator is likened to a simple type of respiration. 
Whilst light of long wave-length brings about the formation of an 
alkaline aquo-base from potassium ferrocyanide solution, the 
reduction of alkali nitrates is effected only by light of short wave- 
length. In summer sunlight, alkali nitrates can be reduced to 
nitrite in a short time if small quantities of complex salts, e.g., 
potassium ferrocyanide, are present. Formaldoxime and formalde- 
hyde in sunlight form cyclic nitrogen compounds which contain 
pyridine and pyrrole rings and give the typical alkaloidal reactions. 
An aqueous solution of acetaldoxime and formaldehyde when 
exposed to sunlight gives a thick, dark brown syrup which has not 
been investigated. Nitromethane also unites with formaldehyde 
under the influence of light, or in weakly alkaline solution, 1so- 
nitrobutylglycerol being formed intermediately. The author’s 
observations of the formation of formhydroxamic acid, methyl- 
amine, alkaloids, and «a-amino-acids have been confirmed and 
extended by Baly. Illumination of alkali nitrates with daylight 
in the presence of formaldehyde yields gases agreeing qualitatively 
with those formed by soil bacteria, and (in the presence of iron salts) 
formhydroxamic acid and formaldoxime. It is thought possible 
that many soil bacteria and also green leaves utilise nitrous oxide 
from the air for nitrogen nutrition. Although at considerable 
altitudes, or by the influence of silent electric discharges, carbon 
dioxide can be reduced to formaldehyde, which may then react 
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with nitrous oxide from atmospheric nitrogen and oxygen to yield 
formhydroxamic acid, it is not thought possible that the reduction 
can be effected by sunlight at sea level without the aid of 
chlorophyll. A. A. E, 


Relation between the Energies of Alpha-particles and the 
Atomic Numbers of the Elements. L. Myssowsxy (Z. Physik, 
1923, 18, 304—306).—It is shown that the great majority of the 
radioactive elements can be arranged on four parallel and equi- 
distant straight lines, drawn so that abscisse represent atomic 
numbers, and ordinates the respective kinetic energies of the 
a-particles emitted from the elements. The position of thorium is 
uncertain. Thorium-C, actinium-C, uranium-IT, and radium-C do 
not lie on the straight lines, and it is pointed out that at these 
elements the radioactive series branch. J. 8. G. T. 


Cathode-ray Furnace. Hans GEeRDIEN and Hans RIEGGER 
(Wiss. Veréffenil. Siemens-Konzern, 1923, 3, 226—230).—A 
cathode-ray furnace, employing an exhausted spherical glass flask 
of diameter up to 50 cm., silvered externally or surrounded by 
acidified water, and provided with a cylindrical neck is described. 
Cathode rays emitted normally from the external electrode described 
impinge radially on the material to be heated, supported at the 
centre of the sphere on a rod passing axially through the neck of 
the flask. The use of an external electrode permits the furnace 


being operated with high-tension high-frequency current. 
J.8.G. T. 


Cathodoluminescence of Heated Alumina. D. T. WILBER 
(Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 101).—Ordinary powdered alumina, built 
up into a fritted cone, when freshly prepared shows coloured bands 
under cathode rays. The component ruby, green, blue, and orange 
bands appear in areas within restricted temperature limits. The 
ruby bands are due to the presence of minute traces of chromium. 
A mixture of alumina and magnesia in molecular proportions with 
1% of manganese gave a brilliant green band; alumina and lime 
with manganese as active metal gave a broad band in the yellow 


and green. Alumina and lime with copper gave a band in the blue. 
A. A. E. 


The Excitation of Characteristic X-Rays from certain 
Metals. Frank Horton, UrsuLA ANDREWES, and ANN CATHERINE 
Davies (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 721—741)—The authors have 
investigated the voltages connected with some of the longer wave- 
length X-ray absorption limits in the case of the elements aluminium, 
iron, nickel, copper, and zinc, employing for this purpose the excit- 
ation potential method (cf. Kurth, A., 1922, ii, 410). The following 
respective critical values of the potential (expressed in volts) were 
determined : aluminium, 42, 66, and 107; iron, 73 and 166; nickel, 
104 and 178; copper, 112and 193; zinc, 119and200. By extrapola- 
ting the Moseley curves for the various absorption limits to low 
atomic numbers, it was found that the lower and higher values 
determined in the cases of the metals iron, nickel, copper, and zinc 
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were respectively associated with M™™ and WM" levels. The 
changes in the slopes of the M* and M'* ™ curves in passing 
through the observed points support the view that a change in the 
constitution of the M electronic group occurs during the passage 
from one of these elements to another. Likewise, the results 
indicate that the development of the second M sub-group from four 
electrons to six electrons does not commence before the element 
cobalt (atomic number 27), and that the similar development of the 
first M sub-group commences at a lower value of the atomic 
number. By similar extrapolation of the Moseley curves for the 
L absorption, it was found that the critical potentials 66 volts and 
107 volts found in the case of aluminium are respectively associated 
with the L™ ™ and L’ levels. From analogy with the anomalous 
K absorption limits found by Fricke for titanium, vanadium, and 
chromium (A., 1921, ii, 6), it is probable that the value, 42 volts, 
found for aluminium is associated with the displacement of an 
electron from the second L sub-group to the first oe 
J.8. G. T. 


Luminescence Produced by Réntgen Rays. A. JAUBERT 
DE Bravseu (J. Phys. Radium, 1923, 4, 257—267).—Particulars 
are given of the principal wave-lengths and relative intensities of 
the fluorescence excited in various solid solutions of the rare earths, 
and in a large number of organic solid substances, by the incidence 
of Réntgen rays. Amongst the latter substances, aromatic com- 
pounds exhibit the phenomenon most markedly, and it is suggested 
that, in these cases, fluorescence is attributable to the presence of 
the benzene ring. J.8. G. T. 


The Secondary Corpuscular Rays produced by Homo- 
geneous X-Rays. H. Roprnson (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 
104, 455—479).—In continuation of previous work (A., 1914, ii, 
696), the author has investigated the “line spectra” of the 
secondary corpuscular radiation emitted from targets of bismuth, 
lead, gold, tungsten (metal and WO,), barium (BaCO,), iodine 
(Lil and Agf), tin, silver (metal and AgI), molybdenum, strontium 
(SrCO,), copper, and various light atoms, including calcium, potass- 
ium, sulphur, magnesium, sodium, and oxygen, by the incidence 
of X-rays corresponding with the copper Ka, radiation. The 
various measurements are considered to be correct to within 1 part 
in 1000 parts. In general, the respective values of the energy levels 
of the emitted radiations agree very closely with those tabulated 
by Bohr and Coster. The apparatus enabled the three limits of 
L-radiation to be determined as far down as strontium (38). Five 
M rings were identified in the case of bismuth (83) and tungsten 
(74). The N-rings of bismuth were likewise identified. In the case 
of the heavier elements (barium to molybdenum), the L™ level is 
the most effective in the emission of secondary electrons and L’ 
the least effective, in agreement with deductions from X-ray data. 
With decreasing strength of binding, the differences between the 
effects of the different rings become appreciably less pronounced. 
In the case of strontium, the three Z lines are of approximately 
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equal intensity, whilst with copper L, is just perceptibly the 
strongest line. The M and N levels likewise show a similar changing 
over of high intensity from the “softer” to the “ harder” sub- 
groups. J. 8. GF. 


Long-range Particles from Radium-active Deposit. GER- 
HARD Kirscu and Hans Petversson (Nature, 1923, 112, 687).— 
A reply to Bates and Rogers (this vol., ii, 720). The difference in 
brightness between the scintillations from «-particles and those 
from hydrogen particles, viewed under identical conditions, is so 
conspicuous that no mistake is possible. A small number of scintill- 
ations of the «-type was generally observed in addition to the 
much fainter hydrogen scintillations, especially at the lowest values 
of absorption. These particles are for the time being assumed 
to be identical with those found by Rutherford (A., 1919, ii, 258) 
to be expelled from oxygen. The former view, that the particles 
are hydrogen particles expelled by artificial disintegration of the 
glucinum, magnesium, silicon (and probably also lithium) atoms 
is upheld. A. A. E. 


The Relative Activities of Radicactive Substances in an 
Unchanged Primary Uranium Mineral. W. P. Wippowson 
and A. 8. Russet (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vil, 46, 915—929).—The 
work of Boltwood (A., 1908, ii, 454) on the relative activities of 
the radioactive constituents of an unchanged primary uranium 
mineral (pitchblende) has been carefully repeated. The results 
obtained agree with those previously obtained, indicating the low- 
ness of the relative activity of the mineral to that of its uranium 
content, but disagree therewith as regards the relative activities 
of polonium, ionium, radium, and uranium. ‘The values found for 
these agree closely with those deduced theoretically. The ratio of 
the activity of the actinium series to that of the radium series is 
found to be 0-29, in agreement with the result obtained by Hahn 
and Meitner (A., 1920, ii, 148). J.8. G. T. 


The Relative Deposition of Radium and Barium Salts 
as a Function of Temperature and Acidity. W. B. PreTENPoL 
(Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 199).—It is found that the first crystals 
formed in a radium—barium solution contain a larger percentage 
of radium than succeeding crystals. The efficiency and rapidity 
of the separation by fractional crystallisation may be increased by 
separating the liquor from the crystals at a point above room 
temperature. With rapid cooling, a smaller percentage of radium 
is adsorbed than with slow cooling. A. A. E, 


Ionisation and Resonance Phenomena. CuHaries B. 
Bazzoni (J. Franklin Inst., 1923, 196, 627—651).—Bohr’s theory 
of atomic structure and the mechanism of radiation are briefly 
reviewed, and experimental determinations of resonance and ionis- 
ation potentials, more especially in the cases of helium and mercury, 
and the excitation of resonance spectra, critically examined in 
relation to the theory. _The author concludes that the impact 
potentials of helium require further study. J. 8. G. T. 
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The Fundamental Processes concerned in the Thermal 
Ionisation of Gases. RicnarD BEcKxErR (Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 
325—343).—The author discusses the fundamental processes, viz,, 
ionisation due to absorption of radiation, ionisation by electronic 
collisions, and the disappearance of electrons due to combination 
either with or without the emission of radiation, concerned in the 
establishment of equilibrium in a thermally-ionised system, and 
deduces the equilibrium equation relating to the thermal ionisation 
of monatomic and univalent gases by the application of statistical 
mechanics and the quantum theory. J.8. G. T. 


New Evidence regarding the Interpretation of Critical 
Potentials in Hydrogen. P.S. OtmstEap (Physical Rev., 1922, 
19, 532—533).—A relatively small amount of atomic hydrogen is 
produced when a close grid of tungsten wires, introduced close to 
the gauze in an ionisation tube of the Lenard type, is heated to 
incandescence. It is shown that the ionising potential of the 
hydrogen atom is 13-5 volts; the critical potential of ionisation of 
the molecule, probably without dissociation, is about 11-5 volts, 
and a weaker effect, ascribed to radiation from the atom, at about 
10-2 volts. The strongest eftect, dissociation of the molecule and 
ionisation of one of its parts, is put at 16 volts. A. A. E. 


Critical Electron Energies in Hydrogen. Franx Horton 
and ANN CATHERINE Davies (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 872—896). 
—In continuation of previous work (A., 1920, ii, 215), the authors 
have made a detailed investigation of the effects of electron collisions 
with hydrogen, in order to determine more exactly the critical 
electron energy values, and to ascertain whether the radiation or 
ionisation occurring at a critical stage is of atomic or molecular 
origin. The results indicate that critical energy values (expressed 
in volts) are associated with respective processes as follows: 10-2, 
H —> H(excited); 11-9, H, —> H, (excited); 12-6, H, —> H+H 
(excited); 13-5, H —> H*t+ electron; 15:9, H, —> H+Ht+ 
electron; 22-8, H, —> H,*++ electron; 26:1, H, —> H*+ 
electron+H (excited); 29-4, H, —> 2H+-+2 electrons. These 
deductions are in agreement with the interpretation by Olmstead 
(this vol., ii, 367) of the critical values observed at 10-2, 12-6, 13:5, 
and 15-9 volts, but differ in respect of the interpretation of the 
critical energy stage included between 10-2 and 12-6 volts. The 
present authors’ deduction in this matter is in accord with the value 
of the resonance potential of normal hydrogen (11-8 volts) deduced 


_ by Mohler, Foote, and Kurth (Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 414) from the 


consideration of inelastic collision curves. The present experiments 
establish the existence of a true molecular radiation as distinct from 
a radiation produced by electronic-molecular encounters at which 
dissociation and atomic excitation occur. They also support 
Pauli’s suggestion (A., 1922, ii, 703) that the production of positively 
charged hydrogen molecules requires energy equivalent to about 
23 volts. The spectroscopic results obtained are in general agree- 
ment with those of Duffendack (this vol., ii, 373), except for the 
observation of a number of lines of group II of Fulcher’s classification, 
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viz., 2A5916-8, 5931-6, 5938-9, and 6028-2 A., which were not 
observed by Duffendack at 23 volts. Moreover, a visible continuous 
spectrum of hydrogen can be produced in the absence of the Balmer 
series lines, and it is suggested that this spectrum originates owing 
to the formation of molecules (H, or possibly H,) by the combination 
of neutral atoms. J.8. G. T. 


The Lengths of the Free Paths of Slow-moving Electrons 
in the Rare Gases. H. Sponer (Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 249— 
257).—Experiments showing that the respective lengths of mean free 
path of slow-moving electrons in the rare gases, argon, krypton, and 
xenon increase continuously with decreasing velocity of the electrons 
until a velocity corresponding with zero accelerating voltage is 
attained, are described. In the case of krypton at a pressure of 1-2 
mm., maximum values of the mean free paths of electrons resulting 
from inelastic collisions occur when the exciting potential has the 
value 8-4+0-2 or 9-6--0'2 volts. The corresponding voltages in 
the case of xenon are 8-0 and 8-8 volts. The ionisation potential of 
krypton was found to be between 12 and 13 volts; that of xenon 
was between 11] and 12 volts. J. 8. G. T. 


The Lengths of the Free Paths of Slow-moving Electrons 
in the Vapours of Mercury and Cadmium. R. MINKowsKI 
(Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 258—262).—The author shows that, as in the 
case of the rare gases (see preceding abstract and Ramsauer, A., 
1921, ii, 324), the respective lengths of mean free path of the slowest- 
moving electrons in mercury and cadmium vapours depend, although 
to a considerably less extent, on the velocities of the electrons. In 
the case of mercury vapour, maximum values of the mean free 
paths of electrons resulting from inelastic collisions correspond with 
values of the exciting potential equal to 4-7, 4-9, 9-8, and 11-6 volts. 
In cadmium vapour, the corresponding values are 3-7, 3-8, 5-4, 7-4, 
and 7-6 volts. Attention is, in this connexion, directed to the 
occurrence in the case of cadmium vapour, of the exciting voltage 
37 volts, correspondng with the series 1S—2p,, a result hitherto 
observed only in the case of mercury vapour. J. 8. G. T. 


Ionising Potentials of Helium and some Multiatomic Gases. 
0. A. Mackay (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 828—835).—The following 
values (volts) of the ionising potential have been determined for the 
respective gases: helium, 24-5; nitrogen, 16-3; hydrogen, 15-8; 
oxygen, 12-5; hydrogen chloride, 13-8; hydrogen bromide, 13-2; 
hydrogen iodide, 12-8; ammonia, 11-1; water vapour, 13-2. The 
value for helium is in agreement with the convergence limit of 
Lyman’s spectroscopic series. The value for oxygen is considerably 
lower than the value, 15-5 volts, found by Foote and Mohler. 

J.8. G. T. 


The Scattering of Electrons by Aluminium. C. Davisson 
and C. H. Kunsman (Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 534—535; cf. A., 
1922, ii, 251).—Analysis of the distribution curves below 200 volts 
indicates that the L-electrons of aluminium are at a distance of 
about 3107 cm. from the atomic nucleus. Above 200 volts the 
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distribution is complicated by the scattering effect of oxygen atoms 
on the surface of the target. A.A. E, 


Relations between Supplied Energy, Spectral Intensities, 
and Alterations in Different Media. L. Hampurcer (T7'rang, 
Amer. Electrochem. Soc. [advance copy], 1923, 307—318).—From the 
proportionality between the energy supplied to discharge tubes, the 
intensities of the spectral lines emitted and the pressure difference 
due to the transference of ponderable ions in the discharge, the author 
concludes that atoms both absorb and emit energy in quanta. The 
part played by partly ionised atoms in the phenomena of electro. 
luminescence, effects due to collisions of slow-moving electrons with 
atoms, spectra excited otherwise than electrically, catalytic 
phenomena, and velocities of reaction are briefly referred to. The 
dependence of the reduction temperature necessary in the Bucher 
process for the fixation of nitrogen, on the nature of the carbonate 
employed is discussed with reference to the ionising and resonance 
potentials of the alkali and alkaline-earth metals. The unity of 
optical, chemical, and energy relations contemplated in the quantum 
theory and the Rutherford-Bohr interpretation of atomic structure 
indicates that chemical and physical changes do not — ee 

- ov. F. 


Problems of Hydrone and Water : the Origin of Electricity 
in Thunderstorms. G. C. Stmmpson (Nature, 1923, 112, 620; 
cf. Armstrong, this vol., ii, 772).—It is held to be conclusively 
proved that if there are ascending currents exceeding eight metres 
per second in the atmosphere, there must be much breaking of rain 
drops; that when a water drop breaks there is a separation of 
electricity; that the broken water drops retain a positive charge; 
that the air attains a negative charge, and that a considerable excess 
of positive electricity is brought down by rain. Armstrong’s views 
are considered to be completely untenable. A. A. E. 


The Electrical Conductivity of Solid Orthophosphoric Acid. 
Mark RaBrinowitscu (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 129, 60—66).—The 
conductivity of orthophosphoric acid, 2H,PO,,H,O, was studied 
in the crystalline and supercooled states and found to be of the 
magnitude of 10% and 10°, respectively. The temperature 
coefficient was positive; a sudden change occurs on solidifying. 
The decomposition potential is given as 1-70 volts. The ratio of 
these conductivities is assumed to indicate the degree of loosening 
of crystal lattices (cf. Hevesy, A., 1922, ii, 623). The conductivity 
of anhydrous phosphoric acid decreases with the time; this change 
is associated with some change in the acid. We ee 


The Theory of Electrolytic Ions. XXVIII. The Conduc- 
tivities of the Arsinic Acids. Ricuarp LoRENz and ELISABETH 
BREHMER (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 128, 76-—80).—Continuing previous 
work (A., 1920, ii, 465; this vol., i, 406), the dissociation or affinity 
constant has been determined for a number of substituted pheny]- 
arsinic acids. The constant K is calculated from the formula 
a*/1—aC'. 10°, and is therefore related to Kohlrausch’s constant c, 
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which is in C.G.S. units, thus: c.10°=K. The following values 
are given for K at the molar concentration 1/256: phenylarsinic, 
0027; p-hydroxyphenylarsinic, 0-015; p-amino-o-tolylarsinic, 
0014;  m-methoxyacetarsanilic, 0-029;  -nitrophenylarsinic, 
0-137; o-nitrophenylarsinic, 0-037; 2-nitroarsanilic, 0-0086; 
$-hydroxyarsanilic acid (at 1/512), 0-0067. In general, the affinity 
constant of phenylarsinic acid is affected in the same way by sub- 
stituents as benzoic acid. An exception appear's in the cases of 
e-nitrophenylarsinic acid and o-nitroarsanilic acid, where the 
expected augmentation of the affinity constant by the o-nitro-group 
is not realised. On account of the low solubilities of 2-nitro- 
arsanilic and 3-hydroxyarsanilic acids, their conductivities and 
affinity constants could only be determined at high dilutions and, 
in the case of the latter, owing to its rapid decomposition at the 
electrodes, the result is only approximate. E. H. R. 


Electrical Resistivity of Commercial Aluminium. Lfon 
GUILLET (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 953—-955).—The purest commer- 
cial aluminium has a resistivity of 2-8 micro-ohms per sq. cm./cm. 
Impurities may cause this figure to become even higher than 3-2 
(for 89-5°% metal). Silicon has a greater effect on the resistivity 
than iron, whilst mechanical treatment, even cold hammering, only 
increases the resistivity very slightly, particularly with the purer 
specimens of aluminium. In tempering, the more rapid the 
quenching, the higher the resistivity, probably owing to more silicon 
being retained in solution under these conditions. K. E. T. 


Existence of Ions with a Dual Character. Orro BLix (Z. 
physikal. Chem., 1923, 106, 341—365).—The dipole theory is 
briefly discussed, and on the basis of this it is shown that amphoteric 
electrolytes, so far as they form true ions of dual character, must raise 
the dielectric constant of the solution containing them. Measure- 
ments of the dielectric constant of aqueous solutions of sulphanilic 
acid, helianthin, o-aminobenzoic acid, p-aminobenzoic acid, 
hippuric acid, and benzoic acid show that such dual ions exist in 
aqueous solutions of amphoteric electrolytes. It is shown that an 
internal salt and a dual ion are not the same thing. New measure- 
ments of the dielectric constant of aqueous solutions of strong 
electrolytes show that this quantity is lower than that for pure water, 
a result which accords with the dipole hypothesis, and is opposed to 
the result of earlier measurements. Water is considered as an 
amphoteric electrolyte, and the high dielectric constant of this 
liquid is regarded as a consequence of the presence of dual ions. 
On the basis of such dual ions, a mechanism of the conduction of an 
electric current by acids and bases is developed. J.F.S. 


Electrical Resistance of Quinoline-Water Systems. MartTIN 
H. Fiscner (Kolloid Z., 1923, 33, 208—215).—The electrical 
resistance of quinoline, solutions of water in quinoline, and of 
quinoline in water, of all concentrations up to a saturated solution, 
has been measured at 24°. The effect of the addition of acids, 
bases, salts, and ethyl alcohol on the electrical resistance has been 


See 
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measured at 22° and 23°. Pure quinoline has a resistance of 400,000 
ohms at 24°, and this value falls regularly with the addition of water 
to the value 80,000 ohms for the saturated solution. The addition 
of N/50-hydrochloric acid decreases the resistance very much, the 
amount of decrease being greater the greater the amount of acid 
added. The addition of N/50-potassium hydroxide produces a 
similar, but smaller, decrease in the resistance. Comparing the 
effect of various acids on the resistance, it is found that sulphuric 
acid has the greatest effect, and this is followed in order by hydro. 
chloric, oxalic, acetic, and lactic acids. Of the bases, potassium 
hydroxide has the greatest effect, and is followed in order by sodium, 
calcium, and ammonium hydroxides. Salts generally reduce the 
resistance in a marked degree, as also does ethyl alcohol. These 
results are practically the same for both the water and the quinoline 
phases. J. F.S. 


Electrometric Measurements with Regard to Ionic Activity. 
Leonor MicuHag.is and Kosaku Kaxkrinuma (Biochem. Z., 1923, 
141, 394—409).—Electrometric measurements have been made on 
acid and alkaline, salt and salt-free solutions with the view of deter- 
mining the relation between ionic concentration and Bjerrum’s 
activity coefficient (A., 1919, ii, 9; 1920, ii, 79) at varying dilutions, 
Measurements of the potential differences of pure solutions of hydro- 
chloric acid against a standard acetate electrode showed that in 
concentrations below 1//30 the activity coefficient of the hydrogen- 
ions is unity, and the activity is regarded as being equal to the 
concentration of the acid. The influence of rubidium, potassium, 
sodium, and lithium chlorides on the activity of the hydrogen-ions 
in buffered and unbuffered solutions of hydrochloric acid solutions 
is in the order given, rubidium showing the least and lithium the 
greatest influence in increasing the activity. Similar determinations 
of the influence of salts on the activity of hydrogen-ions in alkaline 
solutions showed the effect to be greater than that observed in 
acid solutions. For salt-free solutions of sodium hydroxide of 
concentrations less than M/30 the solute is fully dissociated and the 
activity of the hydroxyl-ions is unity. From the sum of pg and 
Pou Of solutions of sodium hydroxide ranging in concentration from 
M/30 to M/3000 values of the dissociation constant of water were 
obtained ; pki’ is given as 14:13 and pki as14-10. It is concluded 
that on thermodynamical grounds neutral salts are without influence 
on the dissociation constant of water, but an exact experimental 
demonstration is not given. J.P 


Amphoteric Elements. J. Kasarnowsky (Z. anorg. Chem., 
1923, 128, 33—44).—The measurement of the normal potential 
of the system Te/Te’’ presents difficulties which have not yet 
been surmounted, but by applying Nernst’s heat theory to 
the reaction H,Te—H,+Te+34,900 cal. the value has been 
calculated to be about —0-913 volt. The #.M.F. of the system 
Te|1 mol. Te’™*|1 mol. Te’’|Te would be 1-48 volts and the ion product 
[Te [Te ? 0-85.10. For the reaction Te,’ —= Te’’+-Te, the 
value of the constant K=[Te’’]/[Te,”] is 0-39.10. Ina similar 
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manner, the normal potential of selenium with respect to its bivalent 
jon, Se/Se”’, is calculated to be —0-771 volt. The increasing 
sensitiveness of sulphides, selenides, and tellurides to oxygen is 
seen to be in the order of the normal potentials of the three elements, 
the value for sulphur being —0-55. The value for polonium, 
extrapolated from that of tellurium, is probably about —1-0 volt. 
It follows from the extremely small value of the ion products, that 
a positive ion of an amphoteric element practically cannot exist 
in presence of negative ions, and vice versa. Amphoteric cleavage 
is a strongly endothermic process. For tellurium, the following 
values are calculated: 3Te == Te*’+2Te’’—136,000 cal. and 
ste => Te””+2Te,’’—129,000 cal. The formation of ditelluride 
can then be expressed by the equation: Te’’+-Te=Te,’’+-3,500 cal. 
E. H. R. 


The Potential Surfaces of Ternary Alloys of Cadmium 
and Mercury with Tin or Lead. Rospert KREMANN, HERMANN 
PRAMMER, and Lupwic HELLY (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 127, 295— 
315).—The potentials of ternary alloys of cadmium, mercury, and 
tin and of cadmium, mercury, and lead were measured against a 
Hg|N-CdSO, electrode, and the results obtained are discussed with 
the aid of diagrams for which the original should be — 

yo 


The Electrochemical Behaviour of Alloys of Iron- 
Chromium, Iron-Molybdenum, and Iron-Aluminium. G. 
TaMMANN and E. Sorrer (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 127, 257—-272).— 
The potentials of iron—chromium alloys in N/10-sulphuric acid were 
measured with anodic and cathodic polarisation. Up to 15% of 
chromium, the potential is negative to chromium in each case, but 
above that percentage of chromium the alloy is strongly electro- 
positive to chromium with cathodic polarisation, and only slightly 
so with anodic polarisation. The end potential is not reached 
immediately, and for anodic polarisation the equation t=tge*("—"») 
is suggested, where zp is the potential at time ¢, and « is a constant. 
For cathodic polarisation, the case is more complex, there being 
apparently three distinct periods. Polishing with emery, and 
heating at 400° decrease the electro-positiveness of the alloys. The 
presence or absence of air bubbling through the solution affects the 
potential; but little, but the presence of a reducing agent, such as 
pyrogallol, phosphorus, or quinol, reduces the electropositiveness of 
cathodically polarised iron—chromium alloys to a remarkable extent. 
Molybdenum-iron alloys are electronegative to molybdenum up 
to 65% molybdenum, and then slightly electropositive. For iron— 
aluminium alloys, the potential slowly falls with time when cathodi- 
cally polarised, and rises when anodically polarised. It is suggested 
that passivity{depends on the protection of the metal by a layer of 
oxygen, but that the density of this layer can vary within fairly 
wide limits, H. H; 

The Galvanic Tensions of Ternary Alloys of Antimony, 
Zinc, and Bismuth. Ropert Kremann, Avaust LANGSBAUER 
and HERMANN Ravcu (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 127, 229—-238).—The 
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E.M.F. of some ternary alloys of zinc, antimony, and bismuth were 
measured against a Zn|N-ZnSO, element. By keeping the ratio 
bismuth/antimony constant, and varying the proportion of the 
other component, part of the ternary equilibrium diagram was 
constructed. Measurements were made with alloys which had been 
slowly cooled and with the same alloys tempered for twelve hours at 
260°. Three cases are distinguished : (a) ternary alloys in which the 
ratio Sb/Zn is less than 40/60 atom.%, which show practically the 
potential of zinc; (b) ternary alloys in which the ratio Sb/Zn lies 
between 40/60 and 50/50 atom.%, which behave as mixtures of the 
binary compounds Zn,Sb, and ZnSb with bismuth and show a 
potential about 50—100 millivolts more positive than zinc, and 
(c) ternary alloys in which the ratio Sb/Zn lies between 50/50 and 
100/0 atom.%%, which are less noble than zinc. By plotting iso. 
potential lines on the triangular concentration diagram, it is shown 
that for alloys containing 50/50 atom.% of Zn/Sb, the #.M.F. is 
practically independent of the bismuth content, especially in the 
case of the tempered alloys. H. H. 


The Galvanic Tensions of Ternary Alloys of Bismuth, 
Cadmium, and Lead. Ropert KREMANN and Aveust Lane. 
BAUER (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 127, 239—-248 ; cf. preceding abstract). 
—The #.M.F. of ternary alloys of bismuth, cadmium, and lead were 
measured against a Cd|N-CdSOQ, element. Triangular concen- 
tration diagrams on which isopotential lines were plotted, were 
constructed as before, and from the results obtained it is found that 
the potential of the alloy falls abruptly from that of cadmium to that 
of lead as soon as the percentage by weight of the former in the alloy 
falls below 4. Bismuth has very little effect on the H.M.F. until 
the Bi/Pb ratio rises to 98/2, when the #.M.F. again falls abruptly 
to that of bismuth. H. H. 


A New Type of Reduction-Oxidation System. I. Cysteine 
and Glutathione. Matcoim Drxon and sad UDA HirscH QUASTEL 
(T., 1923, 123, 2943—2953). 


Membrane Potentials and Colloidal Behaviour. A. V. 
Huu (J. Gen. Physiol., 1923, 6, 91).—A reply to Hitchcock (this vol., 
ii, 530), in which the author’s criticism (this vol., ii, 221) is reiterated. 

E. S$. 


Membrane Potentials and Colloidal Behaviour. Davin I. 
Hircncook (J. Gen. Physiol., 1923, 6, 93).—A reply to Hill (cf. 
preceding abstract). E. 8. 


Temperature Coefficients of Unsaturated Weston Cells. 
WaRREN C. VossBurcH and Marion Epriey (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1923, 45, 2268—2277)—The #.M.F. of unsaturated Weston cells 
has been investigated. It is shown that the #.M.F. increases in an 
approximately linear manner as the concentration of cadmium 
sulphate decreases. The #.M.F. values are linear functions of the 
temperature between 15° and 35°, but not between 35° and 45°. 
The temperature coefficient between 15° and 35° is found to be a 
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linear function of the #.M.F. It decreased from 0-0000028 volt 
per degree for cells with an H.M.F. of 1-01827 volts to —0-000013 
volt per degree for cells with an Z.M.F. of 1-0210 volts. Normal 
cells with electrodes made by saturating 0-015M-sulphuric acid 
solution with hydrated cadmium sulphate behave in accordance with 
Wolff’s temperature formula. Mercurous sulphate prepared by 
reduction of mercuric sulphate with formaldehyde at 100° showed no 
difference in its behaviour in normal cells from the electrolytic salt. 
The differential heat of solution of hydrated cadmium sulphate in a 
slightly acid saturated solution has been calculated, and the 
following values have been obtained for 0-012.M/-sulphuric acid : 15°, 


—352 cal./mol., 18°, —431 cal./mol, and 25°, —605 cal./mol. 
J.F.S. 


Action of Light on Electrodes of Metals possessing Low 
Solution Pressures. Renf AvupuBert (Compt. rend., 1923, 
177, 818—821; cf. Buisson, A., 1900, ii, 519)—Experiments are 
carried out on the effect of illuminating one of two electrodes formed 
of the same metal and immersed in the same electrolyte, illumination 
being effected using an arc lamp (or nitrogen-filled tungsten lamp) 
with a condenser, and, in some experiments, light filters. Indepen- 
dently of the electrolyte, the illuminated electrode becomes the 
anode in the case of platinum, copper, and mercury, and the cathode 
in the case of silver and gold, unless secondary effects (photochemical 
decomposition of electrolyte, etc.) occur. Thus in presence of 
ferrous or ferric salts, the illuminated platinum electrode becomes 
negative or positive, according as oxidation or reduction is dominant, 
whilst a silver electrode, in hydrochloric acid solution, is covered 
with silver chloride when illuminated. 

Blue rays are much more active than red ones. The sensitivity 
of metals varies inversely with their solution pressures, and for each 
metal there appears to be a threshold of excitation which, as 
metals more and more electropositive are considered, is displaced 
towards higher frequencies. 

The effects produced are independent of the anion, and appear to 
depend on the layer of kations adsorbed on the electrode, and on 
the solution-pressure of the kation. E. E. T. 


Intermittent Current Electrolysis. II. Overvoltage Study 
of the Lead Electrode. Samurt Guiasstone (T., 1923, 123, 
2926—2934). 


Note on Glasstone'’s Discussion of Over-voltage Measure- 
ment. Hersert HAwtey and Henry Juiius SALomon SaAnpD 
(T., 1923, 123, 2891—2901). 


Ions and Ionic Activity. P. Desyr (Chem. Weekblad, 1923, 
20, 562—568).—A repetition of the criticisms already advanced 
against the theory of Ghosh by Prins (this vol., ii, 369) and the author 
(this vol., ii, 724). The conception of an “ electrical atmosphere ” 
round the ion is developed from considerations of energy and 
potential; the formule obtained give values different from, but of 
the same order of magnitude as those deduced by Ghosh. Mathe- 
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matical treatment indicates that for a completely dissociate 
solution the osmotic pressure is determined not only by the concen. 
trations, but also by the valencies of the ions. The addition of g 
second salt, B, to a system consisting of a saturated solution of one 
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salt, A, with excess of undissolved A, is considered from the energy § ATEN | 


point of view, and equations are deduced. 8. I. L, 
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Moving Boundary Method for Determining Transport compo: 


Numbers. Duncan A. Maclnnzs and Epear Reynowps Surry 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 2246—2255).—The Denison and 
Steele method of determining transport numbers (A., 1903, ii, 709: 
1906, ii, 68, 329) has been investigated, and a modification developed 
which involves only a single moving boundary. It is shown that 
the boundaries move with the theoretical velocities only when the 
two solutions in contact at a boundary are adjusted: to within about 
5%, to the relation C/7'=C’/T", in which C and C’ are the concen. 
trations and 7’ and 7” are the transport numbers. The correct 
- value of the transport number can therefore be obtained by a series 
of experiments approaching more and more closely to this relation, 
Unless the adjustment is obtained, the results are not independent 
of the composition of the indicator solution, or of the current 
passing through the apparatus, and may vary widely and erratically 
from the true values. The transport numbers at 25° have been 
determined for 0-1N-solutions of potassium chloride and potassium 
bromide, using lithium bromide as indicator solution. The trans. 
port number of potassium in potassium chloride is found to be 
0-492-++-0-001 at 25° and in potassium bromide 0-485. These values 
are compared with the values of Denison and Steele and others. 
It is shown that the conductivity of the potassium-ion is the same 
in these two solutions if the correction for viscosity is made. 
J. F. S. 


The Position of Tellurium in the Voltaic Series. J. Kasar- 
NOWSKY (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 128, 17—32).—When tellurium 
is used as cathode in the electrolysis of potassium hydroxide it 
dissolves as a univalent element, forming potassium ditelluride, 
K,Te,. On the other hand, used as anode in the electrolysis of 
hydrochloric acid, tellurium passes into solution as a quadrivalent 
metal, forming TiCl, The author has measured the normal 
potential of tellurium corresponding with the two ions Te,’ and 
Te“. The potential of the system Te/Te,’’, determined in potass- 
ium hydroxide solution, varies with the concentration according 
to Nernst’s equation; the normal potential is —0-818 volt. The 
normal potential of the system Te/Te“” is +0-549-+-0-001 volt. 
This is the first example of the determination of the normal potentials 
of an amphoteric element with respect to its positive and negative 
ions. As a metal, tellurium comes between copper (0-34) and 
silver (0-80), whilst it is the ‘‘ noblest ” of the metalloids, so far as 
they have yet been measured. The hypothetical system Te|N-Te"”/ 
N-Te,’’|Te should have an #.M.F. of 1-37 volts, and the ion product, 
calculated from van’t Hoff’s equation, is [Te *][Te,’’?=10™. 
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This gives a measure of the amount of dissociation of tellurium 


‘Finto positive and negative ions. E. H. R. 
Electrolytic Separation [Deposition] of Alloys. A. H. W. 
Aren (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 931—938).—A theoretical dis- 


cussion of the possibility of depositing an alloy by electrolysis. The 
problem resolves itself into one of discovering a solution of such a 
composition that the anode will dissolve in the same proportions 
as the metals are deposited on the cathode. It is not necessary that 
the anode shall have this composition. The author concludes that 
the problem, although difficult, may be capable of solution. 

H. H. 


Chemical Effects Produced by Passing Electric Currents 
through Thin Artificial Membranes of High Resistance. 
R. S. Liture and §. E. Ponp (Proc. Amer. Physiol. Soc., Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1923, 63, 415—416).—An electric current corresponding 
with a potential of 10 volts flowing across a caoutchouc membrane 
of thickness 40 » interposed between two electrolyte solutions, one 
of which is a mixture of ferrous chloride and potassium thiocyanate, 
causes Oxidation of ferrous to ferric iron at. the surface of the 
membrane facing the cathode. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, 


Anomalies of Chromium and its Behaviour during Electro- 
lysis by Alternating Current. N. Iscariscnzeyv and A. OspRutT- 
scHEVA (Z. Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 428—434).—The solubility of 
chromium electrodes in acid, alkaline, and neutral solutions, using 
direct and alternating current and both types of current simultane- 
ously, has been investigated. The solubility of chromium in sulphuric 
acid at various temperatures and in the presence of various anions 
has also been investigated. It is shown that there is no definite 
transition point at which passive chromium passes into the active 
condition, as is the case in allotropic changes. The metal can 
become active at any temperature, the activation depending on 
the properties of the medium. Chromium is rendered passive by 
exposure to air, by the action of oxidising agents such as chromic 
acid, hydrogen peroxide, and potassium permanganate, and by the 
action of electrolytic oxygen; it is rendered active by electrolytic 
reduction and by mechanical purification of the surface. Con- 
sequently, the passivity of chromium is connected with the formation 
of a protecting oxide film on the surface. The protecting film is a 
transparent, colloidal substance, the density and permanence, and 
consequently the passivating action, of which depend on the nature 
of the medium, particularly on the presence of those ions, such as 
chloride- and bromide-ions, which bring about colloidal transitions. 
Chloride-ions have the greatest disturbing effect on the film and 
make it permeable to most reagents. Particles of passive chromium 
become active when brought into contact with active chromium, 
zinc, or magnesium. Since these metals are all more electro- 
negative than passive chromium, this action is due to the formation 
of a galvanic element which liberates hydrogen and consequently 
reduces the oxide film. The oxide film is also the cause of the 
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anomalies of chromium. Chromium dissolves as anode to girs 
bi-, ter-, and sexa-valent ions, the amounts of the various types of 
ion depending on the conditions. J. F. §. 


The Electrochemistry of the High Intensity Arc. Presto, 
R. Bassutt (Trans, Amer. Electrochem. Soc. [advance copy], 1923 
319—338).—The phenomena exhibited by various types of electric 
ares operated with currents ranging from 20 to 300 amperes are briefly 
described. The tendency to produce two arc flames, a positive 
and a negative, is present in practically all arcs, and in the high. 
intensity are this tendency is enhanced, so that the two flames are 
separate and distinct, and each flame performs a separate function, 
the positive flame operating as light producer, and the negative 
as arc maintainer. The positive electrode consists of a core of 
cerium fluoride and carbon surrounded by a shell of non-graphit- 
isable pure carbon. The negative carbon electrode contains a core 
of soft carbon. The arc is customarily operated with a current of 
150 amperes. The intrinsic brilliance of the arc is from 500 to 
1,000 candles per sq. mm., and its temperature about 4,700°. It is 
suggested that the high intrinsic brilliance of the arc is attributable 
to the formation of cerium carbide in the arc. «of 


Thermal Conductivities of some Metals in the Solid and 
Liquid States. W. Byron Brown (Physical Rev., 1923, 22, 
171—179).—In the guard ring method of measurement employed, 
a cylinder of the metal, electrically heated at one end, was sur. 
rounded by a slate tube and a hollow brass cylinder, also heated 
electrically at one end. The other ends were cooled with running 
water, and the conductivity calculated from the energy applied 
to the rod and the temperature gradient. Tables and curves are 
given for the conductivity of tin, cadmium, thallium, and tin- 
zinc, tin—-lead, lead—antimony, and lead-bismuth alloys. For the 
. pure metals, the following values are abstracted. Tin: 50°, 0-1428; 
102°, 0-1404; 209°, 0-1297. Cadmium: 45°, 0-200; 99°, 0-209; 
240°, 0-239. Thallium: 45°, 0-0934; 90°, 0:0958; 113°, 0-0976; 
125°, 0-0919; 149°, 0-0927. A polymorphic change in thallium 
at 120° is thus indicated. A. A. E. 


Entropy of Diatomic Gases and Rotational Specific Heat. 
RicHarRD C. To~mMAn and RicHarp M. Bapaser (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 2277—2285).—A direct mathematical method has 
been developed for determining the theoretical values of the 
constants S, and C,,.; in the equations for the entropy of 
diatomic gases, S=7/2K log, 7'+-3/2 log. M—R log. p+ log, J+8,; 
Siogg-15 1 atm) = 3/2R log, M+-RF log. JCyg9¢.,._ Six different hypo- 
theses which have been proposed for rotational specific heat all 
based on the first form of quantum theory, but based on different 
hypotheses as to a priori probabilities and as to the lowest possible 
azimuthal quantum number, have been used to determine the 
theoretical values of S, and Cy..,, and the results compared with 
the experimental values. In the absence of further evidence, the 
best values for S, and Cy9,., are 64-92 and 104-57, respectively, the 
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units being, entropy in calories, temperature in degrees centigrade 
absolute, pressure in atmospheres, molecular weight in g./mol., 
moment of inertia in g.cm.?/mol. 


The Form of the Melting-point Curves of Series of Binary 
Mixed Crystals, and the Lattice Parameters of their Com- 
ponents. Eustace J. Cuy (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 128, 241— 
244).—The maximum departure from the straight line joining the 
melting points of the components of the curve of the beginning of 
crystallisation, a temperature range A7'’m, has been plotted against 
the relative difference of the two lattice parameters, Ad, given by 
the expression Ad=(d4—dg,)/(d4/2+-d,/2), where d4 and dg are 
the parameters of the two components, A and 8B, for a series of 
pairs of halides of the alkali metals, and some alloys. The points 
found lie on a straight line, which for the value A7’m=0 (i.e., when 
the temperature of beginning of crystallisation lies on the line 
joining the melting points of the two components) cuts the Ad 
axis at the value 0-04. - ee 4 


Cryoscopy in Na,SO,,10H,O. Molecular Magnitudes of 
Malates, Molybdates, and Molybdomalates. E. Darmois and 
J. Pirin (Compt rend., 1923, 177, 762—765; cf. A., 1922, i, 220, 
522; Loéwenherz, A., 1896, ii, 149, and Boutaric and Leenhardt, 
A., 1912, ii, 1136).—Sodium sulphate decahydrate is used as a 
eryoscopic solvent, k being calculated from a study of the At/c—At 
curves for carbamide, sodium chloride, and sodium nitrate. The 
value of k so found, namely, 32, is then made use of in determining 
the molecular complexity of various sodium salts, the results being 
as follows : Sodium malate, C, H;O;,Na,sodium molybdate, Na,MoO,, 
sodium “‘ acid ’’ molybdate, NagMo,0,,; sodium dimolybdomalate 
(hexahydrate) (JZ found, 1010) is derived from a tetramolybdic acid 
whilst sodium molybdodimalate (JZ found, 427) is derived from 
2 mols. of malic acid (cf. Klason, A., 1901, ii, 162). Whereas the 
sodium salts give true molecular weights in sodium sulphate solu- 
tion, the corresponding ammonium salts are completely dissociated 
as in aqueous solution. E. E. T. 


The Accurate Determination of Elevation of Boiling Point. 
Kazimierz JABLOZYNSKI and SranisLaw Kon (T., 1923, 123, 
2953—2963). 


Vapour Pressure of Monatomic Elements. RussELtt W. 
Mitiar (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 2323——2329).—A theoretical 
paper in which a formula has been derived by means of which the 
pressure of a monatomic gas in equilibrium with the liquid or solid 
element can be calculated from specific heat data and one vapour 
pressure measurement, the latter being required to evaluate the 
integration constant Z. The equation in its general form is 
log p(atm.) = (2:5 — [a — 8]/R) log T — 2-3038/2R . log T? + Z/T + 
1/R[1-5R log w+ log 7)+-2-3038/2 (log 7’)? — (2°-63+-Sy — (a—B) + 
2-5R) /2-303]. This formula has been evaluated for mercury, zinc, 
sodium, and hydrogen. In the case of mercury, it takes the form 
log p(mm.)= —0-8443 log 7 —3319-6/7'+ 10-5134, and reproduces the 
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observed values with fair accuracy. For sodium, the equation is 
log p(mm.)=—1-20 log 7’'— pa ihe a and in this case the 
agreement of the calculated value with the experimental value is 
very much better at low temperatures than at higher temperatures, 
In the case of zinc, the equation is log p(mm.)=4-0583 log T~— 
0-7845 (log 7')?— 6823-1 /T'+-3-7555, which reproduces the experi- 
mental values with fair accuracy up to 363°. Hydrogen, below 
60° A., has the heat capacity of a monatomic gas. The formula 
in this case is log p(mm.)=7-3725 log T’—2-0572 (log T')?—26- -t 
7'—1-9280, which gives fair agreement. J. F. 


Free Energy of the Thiosulphate-ion. F. RussE.h lia" 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 2225—2235).—A complete thermo. 
dynamic investigation of the reaction S+CaSO;,2H,0=CaS,0, aq+ 
2H,0 has been carried out. The reaction is shown to be reversible, 
and the equilibrium constant has been determined at 141°, 122°, 
110°, 100° and 79-8°. Calcium thiosulphate, CaS,0,,6H,O dissolves 
in water at 25° to the extent of 2-28 g. of the crystallised salt per 
1,000 g. of solution. The heat of the reaction has been determined 
experimentally as well as the specific heat, freezing point, and heat 
of dilution of solutions of calcium thiosulphate. The solubility 
of the dihydrate of calcium sulphite has been determined at 25°, 
and the mean value 0-000037 g. mols. per litre obtained. Using 
the data obtained in the present investigation and other data, the 
free energy of formation, AF',,., of the thiosulphate-ion is calculated 
to be —125,110 cal. J. F.S. 


The Heats of Combustion of Benzoic Acid, Naphthalene, 
and Sucrose. P.ScuidAprer and W. Fioron1 (Helv. Chim. Acta, 
1923, 6, 713—-729).—The ratios between the heats of combustion 
of benzoic acid, naphthalene, and sucrose were determined with 
great exactitude for the purpose of using these substances as calori- 
meter standards. The heat of combustion of benzoic acid was 
taken as 6324 cal. per gram weighed in air, and this value was 
used for determining the water equivalent of the calorimeter. 
The value so obtained was used in determining the heats of com- 
bustion of naphthalene and sucrose both by the ordinary method 
and the adiabatic method. The most probable values are: 
naphthalene 9613-7, and sucrose 3945-7 cal. per gram. E. H. R. 


The Adiabatic Cooling of Water and the Temperature of 
its Maximum Density as a Function of Pressure. NIco.al 


ANTONOVITCH PUSHIN and ELIJAH VASILJEVICH GREBENSHCHIKOV 
(T., 1923, 123, 2717—2725). 


Some Thermal Properties of Gases. I. Density of the 
Coexistent Phases of Dimethyl Ether. Errore Carposo and 
Avausto Acquaviva CoppoLa (J. Chim. Phys., 1923, 20, 337— 
346).—The density of the liquid and gaseous phases of dimethy! 
ether have been experimentally determined from 0-20° to 126-50°. 
Extrapolation of the value for 126-90°, that is, for the critical 
temperature, leads to the value 0-27 14-40-0003 for the critical 
density. J. F.S. 
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Some Thermal Properties of Gases. II. Critical Constants 
and the Vapour Pressure of Dimethyl Ether. Errore Carposo 
and ALFREDO Bruno (J. Chim. Phys., 1923, 20, 347—351; cf. 
preceding abstract).—The critical pressure and temperature and 
the vapour pressure of dimethyl ether have been determined at 
temperatures 126-9° to 0-0°. The following experimentally deter- 
mined data are recorded : ¢,=126-90°-+-0-05°, p,=52-00-+-0-05 atm., 
vapour pressure at 122-20°, 47-67 atm.; 117-80°, 44-06; 116-82°, 
43-41; 113-75°, 41-24; 110-57°, 38-82; 99-90°, 32-14; 90-25°, 
2680; 80-10°, 22-14; 64-68°, 15-95; 56-02°, 13-11; 49-75°, 11-22; 
46:13°, 10-31; 33-55°, 7-49; 25-40°, 6-05; 16-80°, 4-58; 9-25°, 
3:58; 0-00°, 2-52. The vapour pressure is expressed by the equation 
logp =0-40654 +-0-016082¢—0-0000699637?-+-0-000000193438. The 
differential coefficient is given by dp/dt=p(0-037031 —0-00032220¢+ 
0:00000133622?). J. F. S. 

Wetting of Glasses by Mercury. Earte E. SCHUMACHER 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 2255—2261).—An attempt has 
been made to cause mercury to wet glass and quartz after their 
surfaces have been freed from gas by heating at 550° in a vacuum. 
Fairly good wetting can generally be obtained on quartz after this 
treatment, but it can only be obtained occasionally on Pyrex glass 
and on lime soda glass. The difficulty in causing mercury to wet 
glass appears to become greater as the alkali-content of the glass 
becomes greater. The term “ wetting”’ is used in the sense that 
wetting is complete when the angle of contact between liquid 
and solid is zero and the meniscus is concave, and that the liquid 
does not wet the glass in cases where the angle of contact is zero 
and the meniscus is convex. In the present work, wetting was 
considered to have taken place when the meniscus of the mercury 
was less convex at the conclusion of the experiment than it was at 
the start. J. F.S. 


The Nature of Charcoal ‘‘ Sorption.’’ H. Horton SHELDON 
(Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 253).—The dual nature of sorption (McBain, 
A., 1919, ii, 449) by charcoal is demonstrated by the fact that when 
the pressure-time curve for gases, or the concentration—-time curve 
for solutions, is plotted, there are evidently two distinct parts 
separated by a bend. The second action, however, begins only 
after the first is nearly complete. Since solution should begin as 
soon as adsorption, it is suggested that the second part is due to 
diffusion into the more inaccessible channels; this cannot be ex- 
pected to take place to any extent until the easily accessible or 
directly exposed portions are saturated. A. A. E. 


Adsorption of Uranium-X, and Thorium by Charcoal. 
H. FREUNDLICH and Marre WRESCHNER (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 
106, 366—377).—Uranium-X, is completely adsorbed by charcoal 
from a solution of a uranium salt, but if a small quantity of a 
thorium salt is added the uranium-X, is not adsorbed at all. It 
was shown previously that if the thorium nitrate used in the above 
experiment is previously shaken with charcoal, it loses, to a great 
extent, its power of displacing the adsorption of uranium-X;, (A., 
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1916, ii, 70). This result is confirmed in the present paper; it is 
also shown that a solution of thorium nitrate which has been shaken 
with charcoal behaves like a solution of thorium nitrate which 
has passed through a dialysis membrane or one from which the 
colloidal particles has been removed by cataphoresis. This leads 
to the view that the colloidal particles in thorium nitrate are 
responsible to a large extent for the displacement of the adsorption 
of uranium-X, by charcoal, and that when these particles are 
removed by adsorption, dialysis, or cataphoresis the displacing 
action of thorium nitrate ceases. This explanation is in keeping 
with the fact that when an acid, colloid-free solution of thorium 
nitrate after treatment with charcoal is evaporated to dryness and 
redissolved, it has the same displacing effect as an untreated solu. 
tion of thorium nitrate. The explanation is that the colloid particles 
are not removed from acid solutions by charcoal, and on solution 
after evaporation these are again peptised. Uranium-X, is also 
partly adsorbed as colloidal particles, and this would explain the 
very long time required for setting up the adsorption equilibrium 
and the reversible nature of the displacement by thorium, whilst 
other adsorptives such as benzoic acid and strychnine nitrate are 
not reversibly displaced. J. F. S. 


Adsorption. III. Peptisation and the Reversal of the 
Charge on some Hydroxides. K. C. Szn and N. R. Duar 
(Kolloid Z., 1923, 33, 193—202; cf. A., 1922, ii, 205).—The peptis- 
ation of the hydroxides of iron, mercury, cobalt, copper, nickel, 
manganese, cadmium, thorium, and cerium by means of solutions 
of non-electrolytes such as sucrose, dextrose, levulose, galactose, 
lactose, mannose, dextrin, starch, and glycerol, has been investi- 
gated, in most cases quantitatively. It is found that peptisation 
only takes place when the alkali hydroxide is added to a mixture 
of a salt of the metal and the peptising agent. In some cases, it 
is found that a slight excess of alkali over that required for the 
formation of the hydroxide assists the peptisation. An increase 
in the concentration of the salt requires a proportional increase in 
the peptising agent for complete peptisation. In all cases, the 
peptisation is chiefly specific, although there is a similarity in the 
action of the various peptising agents. It is found generally that 
the hydroxide prepared from sulphates, that is, in the presence of 
sulphat-ions, is less easily peptised than the same hydroxide in the 
presence of chloride- or nitrate-ions. Freshly precipitated ferric 
hydroxide passes into a negatively charged colloid in the presence 
of arsenious acid. In the presence of an excess of alkali and either 
glycerol or sucrose, the charge of the colloid is negative, but on 
adding the alkali slowly to a mixture of ferric chloride and sucrose 
or glycerol the colloid passes through three definite stages. At 
first it is positively charged, then it coagulates, and finally it passes 
into a negative colloid. J. F.S. 

The Dissociation Constant of Lithium Hydroxide and the 


Second Dissociation Constant of Salicylic Acid. I. M. 
Kournorr (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 969—972).—The “ dis- 
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sociation constant ”’ of lithium hydroxide was found to be approxi- 
mately 0-5. Sodium salicylate may be supposed to ionise in 
two stages: OH-°C,H,CO-OH == Na’ + OH°C,H,°CO-O’ and 
OH-C,H,°CO-O’ == O’-C,H,°CO-0’+H’". For the second of these 
equilibria, the dissociation constant is 3-6 x10. H. H. 


The [Second] Dissociation Constant of the Hydroxides of 
the Alkaline Earth Metals. 1. M. Kouruorr (Rec. trav. chim., 
1923, 42, 973—-979).—The second dissociation constant, that for 
the equilibrium MOH’ == M”+OH’, was measured for the 
hydroxides of barium, strontium, calcium, and magnesium. The 
values found were: Ba(OH),, 0-19+-0-02; Sr(OH),, 0-15-40-01; 
Ca(OH),, 0-086-+-0-005; Mg(OH),, 0-004--0-001. H. H. 


Nature of Non-dissociated Acids. H. von Harpan (Z. 
Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 484—444).—A theoretical paper in which 
the author discusses and criticises Hantzsch’s theory of ionisation 
(this vol., ii, 475). It is shown that Hantzsch’s conception of the 
pseudo-acid may not be extended to acids generally, nor may it 
be applied to electrolytes as a whole. J. F.S. 


Kinetic Theory of Osmotic Pressure. Giza Scuay (Z. 
physikal. Chem., 1923, 106, 378—385).—-A theoretical paper in 
which, on the basis of van der Waals’s views, a kinetic hypothesis 
of solutions of non-electrolytes is developed, and in this connexion 
it is shown that cause of the osmotic phenomena is not to be sought 
in a pressure exerted by the dissolved moiecules, but rather in a 
pressure difference of the solvent. The osmotic pressure formula 
put forward by Sackur has been developed theoretically, and two 
other possible formule have been derived. J. F.S. 


Concentrated Salt Solutions. R.O.HERzoc and W. Brercen- 
THUN (Annalen, 1923, 433, 117—121).—The addition of a small 
quantity of sucrose to a solution of calcium chloride of about 
7N-concentration causes an increase in the boiling point which is 
less than that calculated by Raoult’s equation. The boiling point 
of a more concentrated solution is, however, decreased, whilst for 
certain concentrations there is no effect. A depression of the boiling 
point is observed when lactose or mannitol is added to 8-09 -calcium 
chloride, or when dextrose is added to a 8-09N-solution; also by 
the addition of sucrose to solutions of lithium chloride or calcium 
thiocyanate. Very little departure from the calculated increase 
in boiling point is observed when sugar is added to 5:3N-sodium 
chloride solution. A series of figures is quoted for calcium chloride 
solutions. Since the work of dilution and the heat of dilution are 
practically equal, conclusions respecting the nature of the complexes 
formed cannot be drawn without the aid of further assumptions. 

The distribution of cellobiose octa-acetate between chloroform 
and calcium thiocyanate of the normalities, 90-8, 8-68, and 7-90, 
has been measured. For a given concentration of salt solution 
the partition coefficient remains constant; the relative solubility 
in the aqueous solution decreases rapidly with the concentration 
of the salt. W.S.N. 
3—2 
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X-Rays and Crystal Structure. Sir W. H. Brace (Nature, 
1923, 112, 618).—A brief discussion of the facts revealed by the X-ray 
method of crystal analysis, and the limitations of the method. The 
significance of the term “ molecule” is considered in relation to 
crystal structure. A. A. E. 


[X-Ray Analysis of Crystals.] Sir W.H. Braae (J. Franklin 
Inst., 1923, 196, 675—677)—In reply to adverse criticism by 
Wyckoff (this vol., ii, 300) of the results obtained by the method 
of X-ray analysis of crystals, on the ground that this method pays 
insufficient attention to the theory of space groups, the author 
points out that whereas the older methods, depending on observ- 
ations of form, enable the class of a crystal nearly always to be 
determined, but not its space-group, the method of X-ray analysis 
likewise enables the crystal class to be determined, and in addition 
permits, in a large number of cases, data referring to the appro- 
priate space group being ascertained. The conclusions of mathe. 
matical crystallography can only prove the possibility of what 
X-rays actually find, and the author contends that it is unreasonable 
to reject results because they have been obtained without the use 
of the terms of the theory of space-groups, since the terms naturally 
used in X-ray analysis are equally effective in expressing the laws 
of symmetry. The argument is supported by reference to resorcinol, 
assigned on the basis of its asymmetric molecular structure, ascer- 
tained by X-ray analysis to the space-group C}?. In the absence 
of knowledge of the asymmetric character of the molecule, the crystal 
might equally well be assigned to the space group Q)?. J. S. G. T. 


Stability, in Presence of Water, of a certain Number of 
Binary Mixtures. N. Prrraxis (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 
879—882).—A determination of the quantity of water, which, added 
to a definite weight of a binary mixture, at constant temperature, 
causes the appearance of a second layer. The mixtures chosen 
were : (a) ethyl alcohol with one of the following : diphenyl ether, 
benzene, o-cresol, or phenol, (b) benzene with one of the following: 
methyl, ethyl, isopropyl, or n-butyl alcohols. The results are dis- 
cussed in terms of miscibility and solubility relationships. E. E. T. 


Liesegang Rings. III. Effect of Light and Hydrogen-ion 
Concentration on the Formation of Colloidal Gold in Silicic 
Acid Gel. Rhythmic Bands of Purple of Cassius. Ear. 
C. H. Davis (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 2261—2268; cf. A., 
1922, ii, 140)—A number of experiments are described which show 
that gels made with silicic acid and gold chloride and a reducing 
agent are remarkably affected by light, the effect being the produc- 
tion of a banded structure. The light of small wave-length is 
the active portion of the light in producing these effects. The 
results obtained in the present work remove Bancroft’s objection 
(‘‘ App. Colloid Chemistry,’ p. 259), to Holmes’s diffusion hypothesis 
of Liesegang ring formation (A., 1918, ii, 392). A further series 
of experiments shows that there is a distinct relationship between 
the hydrogen-ion concentration and the size of the “ pockets” 
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in which the gold is formed. The effect of light on the reduction 
of gold is well shown by the following experiment. To 25 c.c. of 
3N-hydrochloric acid, 2 c.c. of 1% solution of gold chloride are added, 
and then slowly and with shaking 25 c.c. of water glass (d 1-16). 
The liquid is filtered into test-tubes and allowed to set for three 
days. It is then covered with black paper and 5 c.c. of saturated 
oxalic acid solution are added to each tube, and placed in a dark 
room for three weeks for diffusion to take place. When a tube 
is brought into bright sunlight, when first opened there will be only 
a few crystals of gold, but after fifty seconds’ exposure to light 
there will be a flash of colour in the tube. Narrow but rhythmic 
bands of purple of Cassius may be obtained as follows. To one 
of the tubes of gel described above add 3 c.c. of a mixture of 10 g. 
of anhydrous stannous chloride and 0-1 g. of stannic chloride in 
90 c.c. of water, and allow to diffuse, when bands will be produced. 
J. F.S. 


High-speed Stirring as an Aid to Chemical Action. C. H. 
MrmuiecAN and E. Emmet ReEep (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 
1048—1049).—The speed of many chemical reactions depends 
on (1) the speed of mutual solution of the reagents, (2) the reaction 
velocity. If the former is greater than the latter, as in the action 
of sulphur dioxide on benzene in presence of aluminium chloride, 
then the progress of the reaction is unaffected by stirring. An 
investigation of the reverse case as exemplified by the absorption 
of ethylene in benzene in presence of aluminium chloride and the 
absorption of hydrogen in cotton-seed oil in presence of nickel 
gave results showing great acceleration; this is expressed by the 
equation v =a-+br, in which v is the rate of gas absorption and r 
the rate of stirring. In these experiments, the speed of the stirrer 
head, which was a perforated disk with bell-shaped projection 
underneath, into which the gas was delivered, was varied between 
0 and 14,000 r.p.m. C. I. 


The Radiation Hypothesis of the Velocity of Chemical 
Reaction. A. Kiss (Chem. Weekblad, 1923, 20, 585—589).— 
By applying to the recent results deduced from the quantum 
theory by Perrin and others the formula of Arrhenius for the 
dependence of reaction velocity on temperature, namely k=se™/?, 
where s and a are constants, the equation Q/RT°=p/T?(1,—1,), 
where vg and v, are the frequencies of the radiations bringing 
about the forward and backward changes in a reversible mono- 
molecular reaction, p is Planck’s constant 0-510 (C.G.8.), 
and 7’ the absolute temperature, is deduced. This equation for a 
reversible unimolecular change is independent of the nature or 
number of molecular collisions, but in applying the same reasoning 
to reactions of a higher order, the latter factors must be taken into 
account. From the kinetic theory, regarding molecules in collision 
as new molecules, equations can be deduced in the same way for 
these reactions also. 

The frequencies of the activating radiations may thus be deduced 
from the heats of reaction, and checked by the absorption spectra. 
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The theory indicates that an exothermic reaction is much more 
sensitive to temperature change than an endothermic reaction. 
B: EL. 


A Homogeneous Gas Reaction. The Thermal Decomposi- 
tion of Chlorine Monoxide. I. Cyrit Norman HINSHELWOOD 
and CHARLES Ross Pricnarp (T., 1923, 123, 2730—2738). 


Two Heterogeneous Gas Reactions. Cyr, Norman 
HINSHELWOOD and Cuar_zs Ross Pricuarp (T., 1923, 123, 2725— 
2729). 


The Velocity of the Action of Oxygen, Nitric Oxide, and 
Nitrous Oxide on Metals. E. Scuréprr and G. Tammann (JZ. 
anorg. Chem., 1923, 128, 179—206).—The rate of oxidation of iron 
and nickel, as measured by the formation of films at high temper- 
atures on thin plates (this vol., ii, 831), in an atmosphere of 
oxygen, is independent of the pressure, except at very low pressures; 
the initial velocity at the same temperature, plotted against the 
pressure of the gas, gives a curve very similar to the adsorption 
isotherm of gases by charcoal, indicating that the oxygen is adsorbed 
by the surface film of oxide. With copper, on the other hand, 
oxidation is more rapid at low pressures than at high pressures; 
whilst at the beginning the rate of formation of the oxide skin is 
lower at low pressures, this skin is permeable to the gas at low 
pressures, but becomes impermeable at high pressures, so that the 
velocity of oxidation rapidly falls off as the pressure rises. 

At normal pressure, the rate of oxidation of iron in air, oxygen, 
or nitric oxide is the same at equal temperatures; in nitrous oxide, 
the rate is lower. The action of both nitric and nitrous oxides 
on nickel gives rise at first to a slightly permeable skin, which 
becomes permeable at a definite thickness, 280 »» measured as air 
(to obtain absolute thickness, divide by the coefficient of refraction 
of the oxide film), after which the course of the action becomes 
similar to that in a mixture of oxygen and nitric oxide in which 
the partial pressure of the oxygen is greater than 150mm. S. I. L. 


The Discontinuity of the Hydration Process. Wit. A. 
Davis and J. Varaas Eyre (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 104, 512— 
537).—The authors have determined the rates of hydration of very 
different substances, including salts, e.g., calcium sulphate, copper 
sulphate, and gelatin and fibrous forms of cellulose. The results 
indicate that under the same conditions of relative humidity the 
hydration curves for different substances differ very considerably 
in character. Thus in the case of copper sulphate, the curve showing 
the percentage of moisture absorbed at short intervals is character- 
ised by long linear portions and short parabolic arcs. The curve 
for calcium sulphate shows a preponderance of parabolic portions, 
whilst cellulosic materials are characterised by the almost complete 
absence of linear portions of the hydration curve. Substances 
exposed in an atmosphere saturated with water vapour give entirely 
different hydration curves from those obtained when the same 
substances are exposed in a drier atmosphere, e.g., 88°/ humidity. 
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In some cases, hydration may proceed at a slower rate, over a long 

riod of time, in the atmosphere of greater humidity. Not- 
withstanding the tendency of a powdery anhydrous salt to ‘‘ set’ to 
a hard cake as hydration proceeds, the rate of hydration is not 
affected. The “set ’” mass continues to absorb water, as though it 
existed in the form of an open-mesh structure freely permeable to 
water vapour. Empirical equations for successive parabolic 
portions of the hydration curves are deduced by simple graphical 
methods. 


Chemical Dynamics of Autocatalytic Processes. Dynamics 
of the Oxidation of Arsenious Acid by Bromic Acid. JERzy 
STANISLAW CHODKOWSKI (Roczniki Chemji, 1923, 2, 183—270).— 
It has been suggested by Schilov (A., 1903, ii, 276) that the oxidation 
of arsenious acid by bromic acid is too slow to be measurable except 
in the presence of sulphurous acid, although in the presence of 
excess of hydrogen-ions the reaction begins after a long period of 
induction. It is now shown that at 40°, in the presence of an excess 
of hydrogen-ions, the reaction proceeds spontaneously and at a 
measurable rate; the reaction is an autocatalytic one of the second 
order, according to the equation dx!/dt=kax! (1—z!); the velocity 
constant is equal to 9-7 at 30-7° and in presence of 1/10 mol. of 
sulphuric acid. The arsenious acid does not appear to exert any 
influence on the reaction and merely acts as an indicator of the 
reaction between bromic and hydrobromic acid ; the products of this 
reaction, bromous and hypobromous acid, then oxidise the arsenious 
acid present. The initial production of hydrobromic acid must, 
however, be due to the interaction of arsenious acid with bromic 
acid. The action of sulphuric acid is proportional to the square 
of the concentration of hydrogen-ions; the addition of neutral 
sulphates which reduce this concentration retards the reaction. The 
addition of hydrogen bromide causes the reaction to proceed in 
accordance with the formula dx! /dit=ka(b!+-x!) .(1—z!1), where 6 is 
the concentration of the hydrobromic acid, x the initial concentration 
of bromic acid; the velocity constant remains the same. Hydriodic 
acid has a similar although much greater action, whilst the addition 
of chlorine-ions has a much smaller effect; from experiments in 
which neutral potassium halides were added it can be concluded 
that the relative accelerating effects of potassium chloride, bromide, 
and iodide are as 1: 15: 3,000. The addition of hydrogen chloride, 
owing to the simultaneous influence of both hydrogen- and chlorine- 
ions, has a much greater effect than that of sulphuric acid, whilst 
arsenic acid, which is the final product of the reaction, also acts 
as a positive catalyst, although nine times weaker than an equivalent 
quantity of sulphuric acid. The thermal coefficient of the reaction 
is normal and amounts to 2-14. G. A. R. K. 


The Mechanism of Reduction. III. H.J. Prins (Rec. trav. 
chim., 1923, 42, 942—953; cf. this vol., ii, 548)—In continuation 
of his previous work, the author has studied the influence of the 
structure and purity of zinc on the reduction of nitrobenzene in 
acetic acid solution. The action is practically independent of the 
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crystalline state of the metal, except in the case of the mechanically 
strained outer layer. At 53°, hydrogen is evolved during the reduc. 
tion, with a velocity which is constant and independent of the 
reduction reaction, until about one-fourth of the surface of the 
metal becomes covered with reaction products. 

The velocity of reduction is a linear function of the nitrobenzene 
concentration up to a critical value of the latter; in this region 
the surface of the metal remains bare. At higher concentrations 
4 portion, 0, of the surface becomes covered with reaction products, 
and it is found that the equilibrium velocity is given by the equation 
V.g=K,c(1—@), so that there’can be no reaction on the covered 
part of the metal. It is supposed that the protective layer is zinc 
acetate adsorbed by the zinc. H. H, 


Measurement and Calculation of Reaction Velocity. H. von 
EuLER and Erk RupsBere (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 127, 244—256 ; cf. 
A., 1922, i, 219, and ii, 40)—The influence of the concentration of 
hydrogen-ions on the velocity of hydrolysis of acetamide and of 
sucrose was studied. The first case was treated as a bimolecular 
reaction and the fall of hydrogen-ion concentration with time noted. 
Electrometric measurements with sulphuric acid and acetamide 
gave K,=3x10- at the ordinary temperature, in good agreement 
with earlier values. An attempt was made, but unsuccessfully, 
by using sodium hydroxide, to measure K, for acetamide. 

Similarly, the effect of yg on the hydrolysis of sucrose was studied, 
and it is pointed out that special precautions have to be taken with 
regard to absorption of carbon dioxide from the air or alkali from 
glass vessels, if the py lies above 4. In these cases, electrometric 
control is essential. From their results, the authors consider that 
sucrose has the dissociation constant K,=1x107!® or 10°, and 
they support Dushman’s view (A., 1921, ii, 315) that K=ve™/27, 
where v is a frequency probably associated with electrons within 
the molecule. H. H. 


Kinetics of the Conversion of Creatine into Creatinine in 
Hydrochloric Acid Solutions. Granam Epe@ar and R. A. 
WAKEFIELD (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 2242—2245).—Measure- 
ments have been made of the rate of conversion of creatine into 
creatinine in hydrochloric acid solutions of concentrations 0-19N, 
0-38N, and 0-76N at 25°, 57°, 78°, and 100°. The reaction is strictly 
unimolecular and the velocity increases with increasing concentra- 
tion of acid. The temperature coefficient is given by Arrhenius’s 
equation, in which the critical increment H has a mean value of 
20,000 cal. and is independent of the acid concentration. The 
velocity constant can be expressed by the equations log.K= 
—E/RT+C and log,,K——4368/7+C!1, where C and C! are 
constants depending on the concentration of the acid. J. F. S. 


Catalytic Oxidation of Carbon Monoxide. I. Efficiency 
of the Catalysts Manganese Dioxide, Cupric Oxide, and 
Mixtures of these Oxides. J. A. Atmquist and Wurm C. 
Bray (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 2305—2322).—Temperature- 
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efficiency curves have been obtained for three series of partly 
hydrated porous catalysts of manganese dioxide and cupric oxide. 
A very definite improvement in the efficiency is caused by the addi- 
tion of a small amount of either oxide to the other. Partial dehydra- 
tion is necessary to bring a catalyst to a region of maximum activity, 
but the water content may then be lowered to a relatively small 
value by slow dehydration with but little change in the efficiency. 
Continued dehydration, however, finally lowers the efficiency, 
and causes loss of oxygen (except in the case_of copper oxide). The 
efficiency of a catalyst is independent of the carbon monoxide 
concentration between 0-1 and 0-6%, and is practically unchanged 
by the presence at higher concentration of carbon dioxide, the 
product of the reaction. Water vapour has a marked poisoning 
efiect which is reversible. It is probable that under steady state 
conditions the oxygen content of a catalyst is practically constant 
whether the catalyst is operating at low or high efficiency. A 
catalyst is reduced when treated with carbon monoxide in the 
absence of oxygen at a temperature at which it would act as a cata- 
lyst. The activity of a mixed catalyst is permanently impaired 
by this reduction, even when much of the lost oxygen is restored 
on subsequent operation as a catalyst. An hypothesis of the 
mixture effect in this case is put forward. J. F.S. 


Catalysis. XVIII. The Phenomenon of Induction. N. R. 
Duar (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 128, 207—211).—A discussion of 
the results of Skrabal (A., 1915, ii, 533; 1922, ii, 488), the author, 
and others on the reactions between iodic acid and hydriodic and 
sulphurous acid. The latter may be resolved into two reactions, 
(1) the reduction to hydriodic acid, which is slow but much influenced 
by change of temperature, and (2) oxidation of the hydriodic acid 
so formed by iodic acid left unchanged, which is very quick, but 
only slightly influenced by temperature; the second reaction is, 
however, slowed down by the presence of hydrogen-ions due to 
the formation of sulphuric acid in the first reaction. The whole 
reaction is therefore autocatalytic. If arsenious acid is used in 
place of sulphurous acid, the reduction (1) is much slower and 
even more strongly influenced by temperature. With other reducing 
agents there is no induction period, iodine being continuously 
liberated. 

The reaction between a thiosulphate and salts of antimony, 
silver, bismuth, etc., has now been studied, and found also to have 
an induction period, depending on the temperature and concentra- 
tions; probably there are two reactions involved here also, thio- 
sulphuric acid being first transformed into hydrogen sulphide and 
tetrathionic acid. 

In the hydrogenation of unsaturated organic compounds in 
presence of colloidal metals, it is suggested that reaction of the 
hydrogen with oxygen adsorbed or occluded in the metal induces 
the reduction of the organic body. Similarly the observation of 
Venkataramaih (Nature, 1920, 106, 46) that permanganate is 
reduced when a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen is exploded over 
30 
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it may be explained not by the formation of active hydrogen, 


but as a reaction induced by the reaction between the hydrogen 
and oxygen. S. I 


Catalysis. XIX. Photochemical Catalysis. A. K. Sanya. 
and N. R. Duar (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 128, 212—217).—The reac- 
tion between mercuric chloride and ammonium oxalate in sunlight 
has been studied, and it is found that the velocity of reaction is 
independent of the concentration of the former, i.e., the reaction 
is unimolecular, although in absence of light it is bimolecular (see 
Dhar, T., 1917, 141, 750). With ferric chloride and ammonium 
oxalate, reaction is extremely ‘slow in the dark, even on boiling, 
but proceeds normally at the ordinary temperature if the mixture 
has been exposed to light for a short time. Carbon dioxide retards 
both reactions. Iron salts exercise a strong positive catalytic 
effect on all reactions between oxalates and oxidising agents. 

Many salts of lead, bismuth, and mercury are sensitive to tropical 
sunlight, darkening in colour; this effect is accelerated by foreign 
substances, especially those having the same anion as the salt 
employed. Halide salts of these metals show loss of the halogen 
after exposure, lead bromide losing 8—10% of its bromine after 
seventy-five hours’ exposure. 

Various mixtures of gases exposed to tropical sunlight react 
at the ordinary temperature. em 


Catalysis. XX. The Relation between the Order of a 
Reaction and its Temperature Coefficient. N. R. Duar 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 128, 218—228).—The temperature coefficient 
diminishes with the order of reaction, being greatest for nil-molecular 
reactions, lower for unimolecular, and lower still for multimolecular 
reactions. Pseudo-unimolecular reactions are generally really 
bimolecular, and have moderately high temperature coefficients; 
the real and not the apparent order of reaction determines the 
temperature coefficient. 8. I. L. 


Catalysis. XXI. The Action of Neutral Salts. N. R. 
Duar (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 128, 229—240).—The effect of various 
neutral salts on the reactions between (a) oxalic acid and chromic 
acid, (b) formic acid and chromic acid, (c) sodium formate and 
iodine, (d) sodium formate and mercuric chloride, and (e) sodium 
formate and silver nitrate has been studied. Some salts retard, 
others accelerate, the effect being specific for each salt, and more 
pronounced in dilute than in concentrated solutions; the order of 
reaction is not affected, nor is the temperature coefficient ; the effect 
of the salt is not modified by change of temperature. B, 3. 


Catalytic Combination of Ethylene and Hydrogen in the 
Presence of Metallic Copper. II. Measurements of Reaction 
Velocity at 150°, 200°, and 250°. Rosert N. Pease (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 2235—2242; ef. this vol., ii, 472)—A continu- 
ation of previous work (loc. cit.). The velocity of combination of 
ethylene with hydrogen in the presence of copper has been deter- 
mined at 150°, 200°, and 250°. The results show that in this range 
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of temperature the reaction is more nearly bimolecular than at lower 
temperatures, the combination at 0° is approximately unimolecular 
with respect to hydrogen, and is somewhat inhibited by excess of 
ethylene. The more nearly normal character of the reaction at 
the higher temperature is believed to be due to the fact that in 
these circumstances the reacting gases are not adsorbed to a measur- 
able extent by the catalysts. The temperature coefficient of the 
velocity is much smaller at the higher temperatures, and decreases 
with increasing temperature. These facts are explained in a qualit- 
ative manner by taking into account the decrease of adsorption 
with increasing temperature and the normal increase in the velocity 
of the surface action. J. F. 8. 


Studies of Electrovalency. III. The Catalytic Activation 
of Molecules and the Reaction of Ethylene and Bromine. 
RonALD GEORGE Wreyrorp NorrisH (T., 1923, 123, 3006— 
3018). 


The Origin of the Chemical Elements. A. von WEINBERG 
(Z. angew. Chem., 1923, 36, 525—529).—An account of Bohr’s 
recent theory of the orbits of revolution of electrons in the atoms 
from Li=3 to U=92 is given. The 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th electrons 
(Li, Be, B, C) describe elongated ellipses, the figure in the last 
instance regaining the symmetry of a tetrahedron. On further 
addition of electrons, the latter in consequence of the forces now 
present describe circles within the figure and with 8 added electrons 
the completely symmetrical neon is obtained. Continuing, the 
11th electron describes an ellipse related to the neon complex as the 
3rd electron was related to the helium nucleus and period III of 
the periodic system is obtained. In period IV the 8 elements Sc 
to Ni are formed by addition of electrons to the inner orbit and then 
follows a series similar to that of the earlier periods, and similarly 
with series V. This theory does not attempt to afford an explan- 
ation of the origin of the different elements. In framing a theory of 
this process, it is necessary to assume a universe filled with hydro- 
gen nuclei and electrons of mass 1-649. 10-24 g. and 0-8996. 10°" g., 
respectively, and also to assume the validity of the ordinary con- 
ceptions of mechanics such as inertia and centrifugal force, also 
of the Coulomb conception of electrical charges. It is, however, 
doubtful whether the helium atom can properly be considered as 
made up of 4 hydrogen nuclei and 2 electrons, although the atomic 
weight relation 4 : 1-008 can be explained on Einstein’s hypothesis 
by loss of energy in association. The author prefers to treat the 
helium nucleus as differing radically from other complex nuclei 
and develops a theory analysing the atoms of the different elements 
in terms of hydrogen and helium nuclei. Meitner’s differentiation 
of the nuclei of radioactive elements into a central nucleus carrying 
the atomic charge and a neutral part is extended by him to all 
complex nuclei and the elements tabulated with the hydrogen and 
helium nuclei in the two parts shown separately. The nuclei in 
the neutral part are presumed to revolve around the central nucleus 
attended by their own electrons. Elements having odd atomic 
30*—2 
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numbers will necessarily include a hydrogen nucleus in the central 
nucleus. Isotopes differ only in the components of the neutral 
part, and hence their chemical properties which depend on the 
orbits of the electrons about the central nucleus are identical, 
The elements from which Rutherford removed hydrogen nuclei 
by bombardment with helium nuclei (B, N, F, Na, Al, and P) are 
the simpler atoms having hydrogen nuclei in the neutral part, so 
that, strictly speaking, he only effected the interconversion of iso- 
topes. Such isotopes as those of chlorine in which one helium 
nucleus in the neutral part is replaced by two hydrogen nuclei, 
could not be generated from each other, which is in accordance 
with the constant composition of chlorine in nature. This theory 
leads to the conception of the origin of the elements, not by the 
random encounter of complex nuclei with electrons, but by the 
combination of hydrogen and helium atoms, of which some remain 
intact in the neutral part and others, completely ionised, join the 
central nucleus, their electrons adding themselves to the main 
swarm. The non-existence of elements above uranium is explained 
as follows. The higher the charge of the nucleus, the smaller is the 
diameter of the innermost electronic orbit, both on account of the 
increased attraction of the nucleus and the increased repulsion 
of the outer electrons. In the case of uranium, the radius of this 
orbit has fallen to the order of 1-10-18, which is about the radius 
of the nucleus itself, so that more complicated systems could have 
no stable existence. This synthetic view of the origin of the 
elements, which is also supported by the evidence of ionisation 
of elements at very high temperatures, as in stellar spectra, affords 


a rational explanation of the existence of radioactive elements 
in the world to-day. C. I. 


The Bohr Atom. J. D. Matn Sir (Chemistry and Industry, 
1923, 42, 1073—1078).—The author discusses briefly the inadequacy 
of Bohr’s theory of atomic structure and electron valency in its 
application to the explanation of chemical phenomena, instancing 
and illustrating the inability of the theory to explain the structure 
or the existence of certain simple compounds, e.g., carbon mon- 
oxide, and its failure to account for the chemical activities of 
elements. Whilst the theory is incapable of general application 
in chemistry, it is applicable to all cases where simple atomic ions 
are concerned. The postulates concerning atomic linking and the 
number of co-valencies associated with an atom, introduced by 
Sidgwick in his extension of the Bohr theory to co-ordination com- 
pounds (T., 1923, 123, 725) are examined critically, and the author 
concludes that they scarcely furnish a sufficient basis on which a 
consistent explanation of chemical phenomena can be built. Thus 
the author contends that there is no evidence to support the 
assumption of the existence of co-valencies, and shows, inter alia, 
that nine of the fourteen elements from lithium to chlorine are 
not in accord as regards respective values of the maximum co- 
ordination numbers predicted by application of the second postulate. 
Co-ordination numbers greater than 8, contrary to Bohr’s theory, 
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are rare in chemistry, and, where they do occur cannot be pre- 
dicted by the postulate, which is regarded as being inconsistent 
with the fundamental feature of Bohr’s theory, which determines 
the electronic path about the nucleus in terms of the principal and 
secondary quantum numbers. The resolution of the “ actual 
number of electrons ” attached to an atom into groups is admissible 
only when such number is equal to Bohr’s ionic numbers ; otherwise 
the groups have no necessary reality. The extended theory assigns 
an anomalous position to hydrogen, for it disposes two of the four 
co-valency electrons in orbits to which their quantum number does 
not relate. Difficulties attending the application of the co-valency 
postulate appear to originate in the assumption that two shared 
electrons can be simultaneously effective in two atomic structures. 
Shared electrons must react as if only one at a time were effective 
in any one quantum orbit, and provision must be made for a 
harmonic reaction between shared and unshared electrons having 
the same quantum number. J. 8. G. T. 


Application of the Adiabatic Hypothesis to the Model of 
Ortho-helium. Orro Hatpern (Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 344— 
351).—The author shows mathematically that Bohr’s application 
of the adiabatic hypothesis (this vol., ii, 478) to the model of ortho- 
helium due to Landé, and comprising a coplanar system of electrons, 
is unjustifiable, and attributes to this misapplication the discrepancy 
between observed and calculated values of terms in the spectral 
series relating to ortho-helium. ee 


An Explanation of the Theory of the Rotation of the Atomic 
Nucleus. IV. Hersert Henstock (Chem. News, 1923, 127, 
241—243, 259—260; cf. this vol., ii, 400, 477, 679).—The octet 
of the nitrogen atom is probably distorted as far as the number 
of electrons present will allow. Two such distorted atoms when 
placed in juxtaposition in such a manner that the nuclei are 
orientated at right angles to one another form a model of the 
nitrogen molecule. There are no free valencies, and since no cube 
face is opened up to form the triple bond, the molecule must be 
very stable. The shape of the positive nitrogen atom is identical 
with that of the distorted carbon atom in carbon monoxide. This 
similarity, and the equality of the number of electrons present 
in the two molecules, may account for the property which nitrogen 
has of absorbing energy when present in an explosive mixture of 
carbon monoxide and oxygen (Bone, Newitt, and Townsend, Proc. 
Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 205). Nitrous oxide appears as N:N‘O, 
which explains its easy reduction to nitrogen and its non-formation 
of hyponitrous acid with water. 

In the second paper the structures of the oxides of nitrogen are 
discussed from the point of view of the author’s theory (this vol., 
ii, 400, 477, 679). E. H 


The Ion of the Hydrogen Molecule, according to the Quan- 
tum Theory. K. F. Niessen (Arch. Néerland, 1923, '7, 12—59).— 
Considering the ion of the hydrogen molecule as constituted of an 
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electron moving about two positive nuclei permanently at rest, the 
author, following the analysis developed by Jacobi in the analogous 
case of motion about two centres of force, determines mathematic. 
ally the electronic trajectories which are mechanically possible. 
From such paths are selected those which are stable and conform 
with stability of the nuclei in accordance with classical mechanics; 
these may be quantised in accordance with the ideas developed 
by Bohr and Sommerfeld. It is shown that when three quantum 
numbers are associated with the trajectories, symmetrical paths 
about the nuclei are alone stable. An ion executing such a path 
does not emit a rotation spectrum, and whether the motion be 
symmetrical or asymmetrical, no vibration spectrum is emitted. 


J. 8. G. T. 


Quantum Theory of the Hydrogen Molecule. L. Norpuein | 


(Z. Physik, 1923, 19, 69—94; cf. A., 1922, ii, 703)—Employing 
the method developed by Born and Pauli for the calculation of 
perturbed motions and utilising the principles applicable to 
degenerate dynamical systems as determined by Born and Heisen 
(this vol., ii, 478) and by Nordheim, the author discusses 
analytically the motion of two electrons each moving about its 
respective associated positive nucleus—a model representing the 
neutral hydrogen molecule. In the first part of the analysis, 
the distance between the nuclei is considered to be so large that 
each electron may be conceived as describing a Keplerian ellipse 
about the appropriate nucleus. Under these conditions it is shown 
that ten configurations of the electronic orbits are possible. Five 
of these are ruled out by the consideration that the energy associated 
with them is positive, indicating repulsion between them and the 
nuclei. Two of the remaining five electronic configurations com- 
prise coplanar circular orbits executed either in the same or 
opposite directions about their respective nuclei. Two others 
comprise orbits inclined respectively both at 60°, or one at 60° 
and one at 120°, to the line joining the nuclei, whilst the remaining 
configuration consists of electronic orbits executed in parallel 
planes perpendicular to the line joining the nuclei. The respective 
positions of the electrons in their respective orbits are given. A 
consideration of the stability of dynamical systems leads to the 
conclusion, in agreement with the result found by Kramers (this 
vol., ii, 312), that no model of the hydrogen molecule consisting 
of two identical atomic systems can be inherently stable. A 
consideration of the perturbations in the respective electronic 
orbits in the various configurations due to the proximity of the 
second nucleus—a factor taken into account in the latter part 
of the analysis—leads to the conclusion that whilst three of the 
five electronic configurations referred to suffer perturbations in 
such manner as still to yield inherently stable systems, these three 
do not conform with experimental results in the matter of nuclear 
distance and molecular energy of combination. The greatest 
agreement is found in the case of the Bohr-Debye model, constitut- 
ing one of the five models, and comprising two coplanar circular 
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electronic orbits executed in the same direction by electrons having 
a relative phase difference of 180°. The remaining two models, 
which, regarded from the physical point of view, have most to 
commend them, are rejected, as the type of their electronic motions 
is entirely altered by perturbations prior to the establishment of 
equilibrium. J. 8. G. T. 


Radii of the Atoms of the Alkali Metal Vapours. S. H. 
ANDERSON (Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 200).—By assuming that the 
ionising potential is one-half of the potential of a point on the orbit 
of the valency electron, and that the distribution of the electrons 
in the kernel is that suggested by Bury (A., 1922, ii, 43) and Bohr 
(A., 1922, ii, 277), the radii of the valency electrons of the alkali 
metals are computed as follows: lithium, 1-379 x 10° cm.; 
sodium 1-80; potassium, 2-21; rubidium, 2-45; cesium, 2-695. 
When plotted against the integral numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, these 
values are uniformly distributed about a straight line. On passing 
from one metal to the next higher in the periodic table, an extra 
electron shell is therefore added to the atomic structure, and the 
shells are evenly spaced. A. A. E. 


The Radii of the Alkali- and Halogen-ions and of the Atoms 
of Inert Gases. WHEELER P. Davey (Physical Rev., 1923. [ii], 
22, 211—230).—An analysis of the author's measurements (this 
vol., ii, 413) of the ionic distances in the lattices of the alkali 
halides leads to the following conclusions: (1) These ions are 
packed as if they were nearly spherical. (2) The heavier ions 
have packing radii which are nearly constant, 7.e., independent 
of the ions with which they are combined. (3) The radii of potass- 
ium-, rubidium-, and czsium-ions are approximately equal to 
those of the negative ions with the same number of electrons, 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine, respectively. The approximation is 
the closer the greater the atomic number. Assuming that (1) 
and (2) hold rigidly, and that the radii of czesium- and iodine-ions 
are equal, the radii of the ions (10 cm.) are computed to be as 
follows: cesium and iodine, 1-974; rubidium, 1-679; bromine, 
1-737; potassium, 1-548; chlorine, 1-589; sodium, 1-1 to 1-2; 
fluorine, 1-0 to 1-2. These values are in general agreement with 
those obtained by Landé, Richards, and Saha, but not by Bragg. 
If it is assumed that for each inert gas the radius is the mean of 
those for the alkali- and halogen-ions with the same number of 
electrons, the packing radii are computed to be as follows: xenon, 
1:97; krypton, 1-71; argon, 1-57; neon, 1:15. These results are 
only 0 to 0-27 unit higher than those obtained by Rankine from 
viscosity measurements. Derived values for the ‘* atomic volume 
per electron’’ are approximately constant for the inert gases 
except in the case of argon, where it is low. In a note, it is argued 
that Wyckoff’s value of 1-081 A. for the radius of the chlorine-ion 
(this vol., ii, 311) is actually that of the neutral atom of chlorine. 
A. A. E, 
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Theory of Residual Affinity and its Application to Organic 
Chemistry. I. The Fundamental Principles of the Theory. 
A. Orixnov (Rev. gén. Sci. pur. Appl., 34, 264—270; from Chem. 
Zentr., 1923, iii, 279)—The author discusses Werner’s theories 
of reciprocal desaturation of valencies in relation to simple, double, 
and treble linkings. It is concluded that in long carbon chains 


the linkings are variable and that periodic changes in properties 
occur. G. W. 


The Electronic Theory of Valency. II. Intra-molecular 
Ionisation in Organic Compounds. III. The Transmission 
of Chemical Affinity by Single Bonds. T. Martin Lowry 
(Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 964—976, 1013—1020).—II. In con- 
tinuation of previous work (this vol., ii, 480), the author shows 
that the theory of intramolecular ionisation can be extended to 
organic compounds, if it be assumed that double bonds can assume 
a form in which one carbon atom carries eight L-electrons, and the 
other six only, one pair of electrons being shared. This type of 
double bond is thus constituted of one co-valency and one electro- 
valency. On this assumption, ethane, ethylene, and acetylene 


+ = +" = 
CH,—CH, CH,—CH, CH=CH 
CH,;—CH,’ CH,—CH,’ CH=CH’ 
the barb, —- , denoting an electro-valency passing from the 
positively to the negatively charged atom. This extension of the 
theory brings the reactivity of organic compounds into line with 
the activity of inorganic ions and makes it possible to regard all 
chemical action as ultimately ionic in character. The resting 
forms of molecules are not necessarily identical with their ionised 
or reactive forms. It is probable that organic compounds may be 
divided into two groups according as the normal structure of the 
molecule is polar and therefore reactive, or is non-polar and must 
undergo isomeric change into a polar form before it can react. 
Thus zinc methyl, sodium ethoxide, and methylethylaniline 
oxide probably have permanently ionised structures. In general, 
a compound which requires “ activating” by heat or a catalyst, 
ete., before it will react is probably in a non-polar condition. It 
is pointed out that the theory of mixed double bonds affords a 
new interpretation, which is supported by experimental evidence, 
of the phenomena of conjugation discussed by Thiele, and of other 
phenomena. The properties of “ multipolar ions,” 7.e., ions which 
in addition to the electrification required to give the net charge 
of the ion possess additional positive and negative charges, afford 
a new interpretation of the phenomenon of tautomerism, and explain 
the readiness with which tautomeric ions yield co-ordination- 
compounds. 

Ill. The author examines whether the two mechanisms discussed 
in previous parts are adequate to explain all the facts in reference 
to the transmission of chemical affinity through chains of atoms, 
or whether an additional mechanism is required. The existence 
of an unexplained residue of facts necessitating an additional 
mechanism is regarded as unproved, and the work of Lapworth 
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(T., 1922, 121, 416) and of Fliirscheim (T., 1909, 95, 718) is 
examined in this connexion. It is pointed out that the reactivity 
of the methyl group in ethyl’crotonate agrees with the theory of 
polar double bonds. It cannot be used as a proof of the existence 
of polarised single bonds, as it is interpreted simply in terms of 
Thiele’s theory of conjugation. The small fluctuations observed 
in the strengths of unsaturated acids as the double bond is moved 
along the chain may be attributed to steric influences, depending 
on the configuration of the chain rather than on a reversal of 
polarity in alternate atoms. The fact that amino-acids are some- 
times stronger than the acids from which they are derived is 
attributed to the acylous character of the amino-group: this is 
usually masked by the direct neutralising action of the basic group. 
The special mechanism devised by Fiirscheim to explain the 
apparent anomaly is therefore unnecessary. The author concludes 
that alternate polarities are characteristic of conjugated systems, 
and it is not yet proved that they can be developed in chains of 
single bonds, where both acylous and basylous groups produce 
effects of constant sign. J. 8. G. T. 


Co-ordination and Acidity. T. M. Lowry (Chemistry and 
Industry, 1923, 42, 1048—1052).—Hydrogen is unique in that its 
combination with other atoms can only be represented by a single 
type of valency. A naked proton cannot lead an isolated existence, 
but will probably attach itself to any octet which is not too fully 
occupied by other atoms. From this point of view, the water in 
aqueous hydrochloric acid functions as an acceptor of hydrogen- 


+ —_ 

ions: H,O-+HCl == OH,+Cl. It is now suggested that water 
may take a more active part in the ionisation of acids by combining 
with the anion to form a co-ordinated complex anion and expelling 
the hydrogen-ion in the same way as the chlorine-ions are suc- 
cessively expelled from the triammine [CoCl,,3NH,] by molecules 
of ammonia, with eventual formation of [Co,6NH,]|Cl,. The final 
stage in the ionisation of sulphuric acid might then be represented 
by [SO,,7H,O]JH,. This theory of the relation between hydration 
and ionisation accords with the hygroscopic character of strong 
acids. The theory may be regarded as an extension of Werner’s 
theory of acids and bases. E. H. R. 


The Polarisation of Double Bonds. A. Lapworrn and 
R. Roptnson (Nature, 1923, 142, 722).—Thomson (this vol., ii, 682) 
suggests that in such a system as Cl—+©,—+@,.—+@,— 
+©,4—+@ the existence of the electrostatic doublet between 
Cl and C, will cause electrons to crowd into C, from C, and into 
C, from C,, bringing about an alternating condition in the chain. 
For the same reason, however, that electrons pass from C, into 
C,, it would appear that they should also pass from C, into C,, 
and the effect would then be continuous, although diminishing 
in degree along the chain. If it is held that electrons may pass 
from one carbon atom to another if these are joined by a double 
bond, but not if they are joined by a single bond, the acceptance 
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of Kekulé’s benzene formula in its simplest form is necessary, 
Moreover, Thomson’s method of deduction of the alternate effect 
leads in numerous cases to results which are negatived by experi- 
ment. In this connexion, the behaviour of vinyl] chloride and that 
of the group C,—C,—C,=O are discussed. The classification of 
atoms as “chemically active” or “chemically inert,’ according 
as there is a defect or excess of electrons, respectively, is considered 
to be unsatisfactory, since both types appear to be reactive under 
the correct conditions. A. A. E. 


A Useful Substitute for Ground Joints in Vacuum Tech- 
nique. <A. von Antroporr (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 2137—2138).— 
The principle of the mercury seal is utilised, but a fusible mixture 
of colophony, turpentine, and linseed oil is used as seal and is 
allowed to set solid before use. This mixture has the advantage 
of transparency. If the contents of the vacuum vessel must not 
come in contact with this mixture, a mercury seal covered with the 
colophony mixture may be employed. H. H. 


Apparatus for Absorbing and Washing Gases. K. KELLER 
(Chem. Zig., 1923, 47, 506).—The apparatus consists of a cylindrical 
tube, closed at the bottom and fitted with a rubber stopper; the 
inlet tube for the gas extends just below the stopper, whilst the 
exit tube reaches into the liquid contained in the lower part of 
the cylinder. The exit tube is provided with a bulb below the 
stopper, and a spiral tube extends from the side of this bulb to 
just below the surface of the liquid. The gas entering the apparatus 
is forced upwards through this spiral tube, carrying with it a quan- 
tity of the liquid; if any liquid reaches the bulb it passes down- 
wards through the central part of the tube below the bulb, whilst 
the washed gas leaves the bulb through the upper part of the 
delivery tube. Ww. B..8. 


Extraction Apparatus with Device for the Recovery of 
Solvent. TwissELMANN (Chem. Ztg., 1923, 47, 506).—A plain 
cylindrical tube (similar to the body of a Soxhlet extractor, but 
without a siphon tube) contains the substance to be extracted. 
The top of this tube is connected with a vertical condenser by a 
tapped tube provided with a large bulb above the tap, and a side 
tube (for the vapour of the solvent) extends from below the tap 
to the lower part of. the condenser. During the extraction, the 
tap is open so that the condensed solvent passes through the sub- 
stance in the extraction tube and thence to the extraction flask ; 
when the extraction is complete, the tap is turned and the condensed 
solvent is collected in the bulb above the tap. WF, oe 


The Filtration of Viscous Liquids. A. GuTBreR and E. 
SavER (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 128, 15—16).—For the filtration 
of highly viscous liquids, such as 10—20% glue solution, the 
so-called “cellulose filter” is particularly useful. The substance 
is obtainable in square tablets which must be broken up as small 
as possible and placed in a capacious flask with hot water, and 
shaken until a uniform pulp is obtained. As a support for the 
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filter, a perforated porcelain plate or Buchner funnel may be used, 
covered with copper or nickel wire-netting. The pulped filter 
material is poured quickly on to the support, sucked dry, and well 
pressed down. The cake formed on the support should be 2—3 cm. 
thick. E. H. R. 


A Simple Lecture Experiment for Obtaining Neon and 
Helium from the Air and Demonstrating the Absorbent 
Power of Charcoal. A. von AntTroporr (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 
2135—2137).—-A tube containing well-dried coconut charcoal is 
fused on to a vacuum tube fitted with electrodes. The other end 
of the charcoal tube is drawn out into a long, fine capillary and 
sealed. An induction coil is connected to the vacuum tube and 
the charcoal plunged into liquid air. Very soon the tube becomes 
luminous and then again dark as the air is condensed in the char- 
coal. Then the capillary is broken and air allowed to stream 
slowly into the tube through the cooled charcoal. The other 
components are absorbed and the spectrum of neon and helium 
may be demonstrated. H. H. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


The Presence of Chlorine in Synthetic Hydrochloric Acid. 
B. Neumann (Z. angew. Chem., 1923, 36, 529—531).—A calcul- 
ation of the theoretical temperature developed by the combination 
of equivalent volumes of hydrogen and chlorine gives the figure 
of 2648°, at which the degree of dissociation of hydrogen and 
chlorine may be 2%; but as the gases combine again very rapidly 
on cooling, this cannot account for the occasional presence of free 
chlorine in synthetic hydrogen chloride. It is due to the dilution 
of the chlorine with air and the employment of insufficient hydrogen 
to satisfy both the chlorine and oxygen present. In this case, the 
relation K=[H,O}*[Cl,}?/[HCl}{[O,] obtains, and the value of K at 
different temperatures has been experimentally determined, log k 
at 25° being=13-28, at 600°=—0, at 1984°——4-30, according to 
Treadwell. There are also the relations K=(2/2{1—2])*.1/po,, 
in which x is the relative proportion of chlorine mols. to hydrogen 
chloride mols. (Haber) and log k=6034/7'—6-972 (Treadwell). 
From these, for a gas mixture of given composition (initial and 
final) the value of 7’, the temperature of reaction, can be calculated. 
Results are tabulated for chlorine-air mixtures of various com- 
positions, the hydrogen in each case being the equivalent of the 
chlorine. With excessive dilution, the heat of reaction will be 
insufficient to carry the reaction on, and the conclusion is. drawn 
that for combustible mixtures the chlorine content of the final 
gas mixture will range between 0-5% and 5%. G...2. 
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Absorption of Atmospheric Gases by Water. J. H. Costz 
(Analyst, 1923, 48, 433—435; cf. A., 1917, ii, 463; 1918, ii, 265). — 
A graph is given showing the volumes of oxygen and nitrogen at 
N.T.P. dissolved by 1 litre of water of any selinity from 0 to 20 g, 
of chloride-ions per kg. of water. W.P. &. 


A Simplified Graphical Representation of the Yield and 
Concentration Afforded by Ozone Apparatus. Hans Brecker 
(Wiss. Veréffentl. Siemens-Konzern, 1923, 3, 243—247).—The 
yield, A, in g. of ozone produced per kw. hour is shown to be related 
to the concentration c and the limiting concentration C of ozone 
produced, by the linear equation A=A,(1—c/C). Moreover, the 
energy employed, Wpt, per cubic metre of oxygen treated is given 
by Wri=c/A. These two linear relations are plotted on a diagram 
employing rectangular co-ordinates, the former appearing as 
straight lines drawn with values of A and c as ordinates and 
abscisse respectively, whilst the latter is represented by a series 
of straight lines radiating from the origin and inclined to the axis 
of ordinates at respective angles given by tan c/A. From the 
diagram, the concentration of ozone, the yield and power employed 
in an apparatus for producing ozone may be read off directly. 

J.8. G. T. 


Behaviour of Rhombic Sulphur at High Temperatures 
and Pressures. H. Rosz and O. MiieaE (Nach. K. Ges. Wiss. 
Gottingen, 1922, 10, 105—107; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, iii, 288).— 
The deformability and plasticity of rhombic sulphur are not 
appreciably increased by heating at temperatures up to 281° under 
pressures of 1,000 to 19,600 kg. per sq.cm. The data of Tammann 
up to 3,143 kg. per sq. cm. pressure and 190° were confirmed by 
the authors. At higher pressures, the fusion curve of rhombic 
sulphur rises. At 19,300 kg. per sq. cm. it has m. p. 263°. 


G. W. R. 


The Formation of Sulphur by the Action of Sulphur Dioxide 
on the Sulphides of Calcium, Zinc, andIron. LotTuar WOuLER, 
F. Martin, and E. Scumipt (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 127, 273— 
294).—Sulphur dioxide acts on calcium sulphide at temperatures 
below 1,000° to give the sulphate and sulphur, but the reaction is 
soon brought to a standstill owing to the formation of a protective 
layer of sulphate on the pieces of sulphide. By working at tem- 
peratures above 1,000°, this can be avoided, as the reaction products 
are lime and sulphur. The low temperature reaction can, however, 
be accelerated by the addition of triferric tetroxide, which acts 
as a catalyst. Zine blende reacts with sulphur dioxide to give 
the oxide and sulphur, but here again the reaction velocity rapidly 
diminishes owing to the formation of a protective layer, in this 
case of basic sulphide. Both sulphides of iron react with sulphur 
dioxide to give triferric tetroxide and sulphur. The reaction is 
rapid and complete, being catalytically accelerated by the oxide. 

H. H. 
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Sulphurous Acid and its’Salts. I. The Decomposition 
of Sulphurous Acid and its Salts in Aqueous Solution. F. 
Foerster, F, Lance, O. DrossBacu, and W. SEIDEL (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1923, 128, 245—342).—The spontaneous decomposition of 
sulphurous acid, forming sulphuric acid and sulphur, proceeds 
extremely slowly, requiring at 100° several days and at 150° about 
two days for completion. The change is autocatalytic, being 
accelerated by the sulphur and retarded by hydrogen-ions; the 
latter effect masks the former as the change proceeds. Dilute 
solutions decompose more quickly and completely than concentrated 
solutions, whilst in acid solutions the decomposition is inhibited, 
being completely suppressed in 2N-hydrochloric acid solution. 

The first stages in the decomposition are probably (b) 2HSO,’ —> 
80,’.+S0+H,0, and (c) 280+H,0 — S,0,’"+2H", (6) being 
extremely slow. The positive catalytic action of sulphur is probably 
due to the formation of thiosulphate, (d) HSO,’+S — 8,0,”+H’, 
which is very rapid in comparison with (b) and (c), and gives rise 
to penta-, tetra-, and tri-thionic acids, thus, (e) 58,0,"+6H" —> 
28,0. + 3H, O, (f) 8,06” +HSO,’ —> 8,0,'’+8,0,"" +H’, (9) 8,06" + 
HSO,’ —> 8, is) “+8, 0 3 +H’, and finally to sulphuric al (h) S,06’” 
+H, 0 —>S0,” +8, 3 +2H’, all these changes (e) to (h), proceeding 
very rapidly’ in comparison w ith (b) ; the intermediate polythionic acids 
increase rapidly in the solution at the beginning. The thiosulphuric 
acid formed is, however, transformed back to sulphurous acid by 
hydrogen-ions, 8,0,’’+H* -—» HSO,’-+-S, which reaction prevents 
the changes (d) to (h) and brings the decomposition to a halt. 

The strong positive catalytic effect of hydriodic acid on the 
decomposition is ascribed to the formation of complex ions. The 
decomposition of the metal hydrogen sulphites is different from 
that of the acid itself in that until the decomposition is far advanced 
the concentration of hydrogen-ions remains low, being that of a 
hydrogen sulphite-sulphurous acid solution; the change is therefore 
very strongly positively autocatalytic, and is greatly hastened by 
addition of sulphur or polythionates. If sulphur dioxide is allowed 
to escape from the solution, as by boiling a strong sodium hydrogen 
sulphite solution in an open vessel, polythionic acids are not formed, 
the mechanism following (b) and (c) above being 8,0,’°+H,O0 —> 
~~ as a 8,0,+2H* —> SO,+8+H,0, and 2H,S+S0,=3S+ 
9 

Selenium and selenious acid act as powerful positive catalysts, 
forming the selenosulphuric-ion SeSO,” in the solution. Potassium 
selenosulphate and selenodithionate have been prepared in the 
pure state, and indications of the existence of selenium analogues 
of the polythionic acids obtained. The mechanism of the series of 
changes (c) to (kh) when selenium dioxide is substituted for sulphur 
dioxide has been examined. 

Tellurium when free from selenium has no catalytic activity 
with regard to the decomposition of hydrogen sulphites. S. I. L. 


Preparation of Sulphuryl Chloride. Sm Wit1iam J. Pope 
(Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 9389—941; cf. T., 1920, 117, 1410).— 
Bone charcoal or activated wood charcoal forms a most convenient 
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catalyst for promoting the union of sulphur dioxide and chlorine 
to form sulphuryl chloride. Combination occurs instantaneously, 
and, provided that the reaction vessel is cooled to 30°, the chloride 
is condensed and may be drained away as rapidly as it is formed, 
There seems to be no limit to the life of the catalyst. H. H. 


The Alteration of Thiosulphate Solutions. F. Frter (Ber, 
1923, 56, [B], 2086—2088; cf. this vol., ii, 483, and A., 1922, ii, 
873).—It is suggested that the alteration of thiosulphate solutions 
on keeping may be due to the decomposition of the thiosulphate 
into sulphate and sulphur which, under the influence of hydrogen- 
ions or of carbon dioxide, combine to form the co-ordination 

sO) 
complex, | 8 | Nay. H. H. 
00 | 

The Preparation and Properties of Selenium Trioxide and 
Chloroselenic Acid. Ricnarp Ropert Le Geyt WorsLEY and 
HERBERT BRERETON Baker (T., 1923, 123, 2870—-2875). 


Ammoniates as Binary Systems. III. Water-Ammonia. 
Fritz Frrepricus (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 127, 228).—The author 
cannot confirm the existence of the two hydrates of ammonia 
described previously by Rupert (A., 1909, ii, 726). H. H. 


The Catalytic Oxidation of Ammonia and Hydrogen 
Cyanide. I. Jézer Zawapzkt (Roczniki Chemji, 1923, 11, 
145—157).—A full summary is given of the work published on the 
subject by different authors and the results are compared and 
criticised. ; G. A. R. K. 


The Catalytic Oxidation of Ammonia and Hydrogen 
Cyanide. II. Jézer ZawapzKt and Jan Wormer (Roczniki 
Chemji, 1923, 2, 158—182).—The oxidation of ammonia and 
hydrogen cyanide was carried out in an electrically heated quartz 
tube containing platinum or ferric oxide as a catalyst, using con- 
centrated sulphuric acid to absorb the products of the reaction. 

Most of the experiments with ammonia were carried out with a 
platinum catalyst in the form of gauze (400 per sq. cm.); the ferric 
oxide catalyst did not give good results. The effect of different 
temperatures, rates of flow of gas, and partial pressures of ammonia 
were studied, and the results are expressed in the form of curves. 
These show that at temperatures below 750° the yield of oxides of 
nitrogen increases with an increase in the rate of flow, that is, with 
a shortening of the time of contact between the reacting gases and 
the catalyst; the increase in yield reaches a maximum and then 
diminishes (for rates of flow from 2 to 42 litres per hour), but at 
temperatures above 750° the increase is continuous. It is also 
found that the greater the rate of flow the higher the optimum 
temperature of the reaction. There seems to be no absolute 
optimum temperature for this reaction; a short contact with 

the catalyst and a high temperature appear to be the most favour- 
able conditions. The effect of the partial pressure of ammonia 
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in the reaction mixture is not very great. The relative amounts of 
nitric oxide and nitric peroxide formed depend entirely on the extent 
to which the nitric oxide in the reaction product undergoes oxidation. 

The experiments with hydrogen cyanide in the presence of ferric 
oxide show that the yield of oxides of nitrogen increases with 
increase of temperature up to 780°; the rate of flow of the reaction 
mixture is of secondary importance; a few experiments carried out 
with the platinum catalyst mentioned above show that the yields 


are comparable with those obtained in the oxidation of ammonia 


under similar conditions, and an increase in the rate of flow of 
the gases is beneficial at high temperatures. 

The mechanism of the catalytic oxidation of ammonia is discussed, 
and it is suggested that the first step is the dissociation of the 
ammonia into its constituent elements; the atomic nitrogen then 
combines with oxygen to form nitric oxide, provided the temperature 
is not too high to allow the existence of this compound; otherwise 
the reaction N-+-N=N, will proceed at the expense of the reaction 
N+O=NO0O, and it is on the relative rates of these two reactions 
that the yield of the desired product depends. The view put 
forward by Neumann and Rose (A., 1920, ii, 247) that the formation 
of nitrogen at higher temperatures is due to the direct oxidation 
of the ammonia to nitrogen and water is criticised, because in that 
case the reaction should be independent of the rate of flow of the 
gases and show a definite optimum temperature, whereas it is now 
shown that equally good results can be obtained with higher tem- 
peratures than those used by Neumann and Rose (500°), provided 
the flow is suitably accelerated. It is also shown that nitric oxide 
decomposes quite appreciably (12-2 % at 800°) under conditions 
similar to those used, and this decomposition is greatly assisted 
by contact with a platinum catalyst. 

The reason of the poor yields at temperatures below 500° may 
perhaps be attributable to the reaction between ammonia and 
nitrogen trioxide and peroxide, whilst at higher temperatures these 
oxides dissociate into oxygen and nitric oxide. G. A. R. K. 


Action of Sulphur Chloride on Ammonia, and on Organic 
Bases. ALEXANDER KILLEN MacsBetu and Huau Grauam (Proc, 
Roy. Irish Acad., 1923, 36, 31—40).—By adding an ice-cold chloro- 
form solution of ammonia to sulphur monochloride in the same 
solvent, nitrogen sulphide is obtained according to the equation : 
12SCl+-16NH,=N,S8,+12NH,Cl+48,. Other sulphides of nitrogen, 
however, are formed, for after precipitation of the sulphide, N,S,, 
by the addition of alcohol, the mother-liquors may be concentrated 
to obtain nitrogen pentasulphide, N,S,, and also hexasulphamide, 
S,NH,, which crystallises in colourless, square plates, m. p. 105°, 
insoluble in water, but soluble in organic solvents. This compound 
gives a coloration with alcoholic potassium hydroxide and with 
alcoholic solutions of organic bases. It is thought that this color- 
ation may be due to the formation of a salt of a nitrogen-sulphur 
acid, but attempts to obtain such an acid or its salts were 
unsuccessful. H. H. 
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Ammoniates as Binary Systems. II. Hydrazine-Am- 
monia. Fritz Frrepricus (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 127, 221— 
227; cf. A., 1921, ii, 503).—Carefully purified hydrazine has 
m. p. +1-8°, as determined by a dilatometric method. The three. 
dimensional pressure-temperature-concentration diagram for the 
system hydrazine-ammonia has been completely mapped out, and 
it is shown that no compound of the two components is a 

.H. 


The Atomic Weight of Boron. Atrrep Srock and Ernst 
Kuss (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 128, 49—75).—The accepted atomic 
weight of boron, 10-90, is probably too high. According to Aston, 
boron contains two isotopes of atomic weights 10 and 11, in such 
proportions that the experimental atomic weight should be about 
10-75--0-07. Baxter and Scott have recently found 10-83-L0-01 
by analysis of the chloride and bromide (A., 1922, ii, 285), and 
H6nigschmid and Birckenbach (this vol., ii, 559) adopt the value 
10-82, also from the chloride. The authors have now made use of 
the gaseous boron hydride, B,H., for the atomic weight determin- 
ation, by measuring the volume of hydrogen formed by reaction of a 
known weight of the gas with water: B,H,+6H,0=2H,BO,+-6H,. 
This reaction is shown to proceed quantitatively. The hydride, 
B,H,, was prepared by heating B,H,, to 95° for five hours, followed 
by fractional distillation at low temperatures. As a result of six 
concordant experiments, the atomic weight of boron is found to 
be 10-8055--0-0015. This is the lowest value so far obtained. 

The atomic weight of silicon was determined in a similar manner, 
using the reaction of silicon hydride, with sodium hydroxide : 
SiH,+2NaOH=Na,Si0,+4H,. This work was carried out before 
the methods of precision finally adopted in the work on boron had 
been fully developed. Three closely agreeing experiments gave the 
mean atomic weight for silicon 28-15, which is considerably lower 
than the accepted value (28-3). KE. H. R. 


The Coefficients of Viscosity and Slip of Carbon Dioxide 
by the Oil Drop Method, and the Law of Motion of an Oil 
Drop in Carbon Dioxide, Oxygen, and Helium at Low Pres- 
sures. JAMES M. Eoin (Physical Rev., 1923, 22, 161—170).— 
The coefficient of viscosity of carbon dioxide, determined by the 
oil drop method, is 1-478 x 10-4 at 23° and 760 mm. A. A. E. 


The Interaction of Potassium Tetroxide with Ice and with 
Dilute Sulphuric Acid. Hrrperr Hawiry and Henry JvLivs 
Satomon Sanp (T., 1923, 123, 2891—2896). 


A Study of Secondary Valency by Means of X-Rays. GEORGE 
L, CuarK and Wi11am Duane (Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 85—86; 
cf. A., 1922, ii, 483).—Potassium tri-iodide, preserved against sen- 
sible decomposition, was analysed by the X-ray method and found 
to be centred cubic, with an iodine atom going to the centre of each 
of the original unit cubes of potassium iodide, thereby increasing 
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the edge length from 3-532 to 468010 cm. The number of 


molecules per unit cube was found experimentally to be 0-4986. 
A. A. E. 


Promoter Action in the Decomposition of Potassium 
and Chlorate. Harvey A. Nevitte (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
ed, 45, 2330—2333).—The fact that commercial manganese dioxide is 
5 a more effective catalyst in the decomposition of potassium chlorate 

than the pure material is shown to be due to the presence of 8-8% 
NST of ferric oxide in the commercial article. Experiments with mixtures 


nic of these two oxides confirm this view, and show that each oxide is 
on, a promoter of the other. The action of cupric oxide and manganese 
ich dioxide as mutual promoters is also shown experimentally. J. ¥.S. 

mut The Melting-point (Solidus) Curve for Mixtures of Potassium 


tt Nitrate and Sodium Nitrate. WatterR MatrHew MApGIN and 
* Henry Vincent Aimp Briscox (T., 1923, 123, 2914—2916). 


of The Structure of Crystals of Sodium Bromate and Sodium 
in- Chlorate. L. Vicarp (Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 379—381).—The 
a author replies to criticism by Kolkmeijer, Bijvoet, and Karssen 
s (this vol., ii, 414) of the structures attributed by him to crystals of 
e, sodium bromate and sodium chlorate. Considerations of the 
od relative numbers and intensities of lines in the respective X-ray 
ix spectra, and of the experimental determination of these intensities 


tO lead the author to conclude that the structures proposed by him 
are to be preferred to those suggested by his critics. J.8.G. T. 


rs Investigation with X-Rays of the Structure of Crystals 
of Sodium Chlorate and Sodium Bromate. A. Karssen (Rec. 
: trav. chim., 1923, 42, 904—930).—An attempt to decide between 
d the models proposed by the author and others (A., 1921, ii, 200) 
ol and those proposed by Dickinson and Goodhue (A., 1922, ii, 145). 
. It is concluded that with the present uncertain underlying assimp- 
tions no final choice can be made. H. H. 


Heterogeneous Equilibria in the Ternary System Sodium 
Sulphite-Sodium Sulphate-Water. ALBERT CuERBURY DaviD 
Rivett and Nem BannatyNE Lewis (Lec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 
t 954—963).—Isotherms in the ternary system sodium sulphate- 
sodium sulphite-water were obtained at 0-1°, 17-5°, 25°, and 37-5°. 
The stable systems at the three lower temperatures show two series 
of mixed crystals, one between the heptahydrates, and one between 
the decahydrates of the salts. At 25°, there is also a metastable 
system of mixed crystals of the anhydrous salts. At 37-5°, the 
stable system is one in which there are three series of mixed crystals 
between the anhydrous salts. H. H. 


X-Ray Investigation of the Crystal Structure of Lithium 
and Lithium Hydride. J. M. Bisvorr (Rec. trav. chim., 1928, 
42, 859—903).—The elementary cell of lithium is found to be a 
centred cube with an edge“of 3-50 A., each cell containing two 
atoms: the “atomic domain ” is 3-04 A. in diameter. A lattice 
of stationary valency electrons does not explain the results obtained, 
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and it is thought possible that the valency electron rotates round 
the nucleus, or possibly between the nuclei, in planes perpendicular 
to the trigonal axes. 

Lithium hydride also crystallises in cubes with four LiH groups 
per unit cell of side 4:10 A. Two models appear to fit the facts: 
(a) with atoms at the points of the lattice with radii of the same 
order of magnitude as found by Bohr for the free atoms: (6) with 
positive lithium-ions and negative hydrogen-ions at the points of 
the lattice, the electrons rotating round the nuclei in planes per. 
pendicular to the non-intersecting trigonal axis. In this case, the 
radius of the lithium*-ion is about 0-05a, and of the H~-ion is about 
0-58a. This structure, of course, implies a heteropolar binding in 
the hydride, as against a homopolar linking in the metal. H. H. 


Crystal Structures of Lithium Iodide and Rubidium 
Fluoride. R. W. G. Wyckorr and Eveen W. Posngak UJ. 
Washington Acad. Sci., 1923, 13, 393—397).—An apparent dis. 
crepancy in the results obtained by the authors (A., 1922, ii, 214, 
499) and by Davey (this vol., ii, 413) for the crystal structure of 
lithium fluoride as determined by X-ray analysis, is attributed to 
the probability that the material employed by the latter was not 
the anhydrous salt. Additional X-ray data referring to lithium 
iodide are given. It is pointed out that the observed intensities 
of the diffraction lines obtained with the material used are different 
from those calculated for the assigned structure, and that the 
calculated interatomic distances associated with this structure do 
not agree with those to be anticipated from a consideration of 
“atomic radii”? determined by W. L. Bragg (A., 1920, ii, 537). 
The structure of lithium iodide, as determined by the authors from 
observations on the fused material, gives a “ sodium chloride arrange- 
ment ”’ of the atoms for which the atomic distance, Li to I, is in 
substantial agreement with that to be anticipated from the additive 
rule, viz., 3-015 A. Accepting this structure, the only outstanding 
discrepancy between calculated and anticipated values of atomic 
distances amongst the alkali halides would be that associated with 
the crystal structure of rubidium fluoride, additional data for 
which are given. J.8.G. T. 


Aqueous Solutions of Ammonium Hydrogen Carbonate. 
CLAUDE BONNIER (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 685—-688).—A study of 
the effect, on the gaseous pressure produced in closed vessels, by 
aqueous solutions of ammonium hydrogen carbonate, of (1) the 
concentration of the solution, and (2) the relation between the 
volumes of liquid and gaseous phases (cf., also, Dibbits, A., 1875, 
421, and Berthelot and André, A., 1887, 11). The results are 
expressed by means of curves, which should be consulted for details. 

K. E. T. 


Rendering Thin Silver Films on Glass Visible. J. Esrmr- 
MANN and O. Stern (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 106, 399—402).— 
Gerlach and Stern have shown previously that invisible silver 
films may be rendered visible by physical development (Z. Physik, 
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1921, 8, 110; 1922, 9, 349, 353). The present paper deals with 
experiments designed to ascertain the minimum thickness of silver 
which can be detected in this manner. The silver films were 
produced from a silver-plated platinum wire which on heating emits 
a stream of silver atoms; these pass through a small hole in a 
platinum screen and on to the glass. The thickness of the film 
may be calculated by the formula d=d,.p/r*, where dy is the thickness 
of the silver on the platinum wire, » the radius of the hole in the 
sreen, r the distance of the screen from the glass plate, and d the 
thickness of the film. The plate of glass after exposure is placed 
in a solution of 1—2°% quinol containing a little gum arabic and 
then 1—2 drops of 1% silver nitrate are added. After a few 
minutes, the film commences to show. Itis shown that the thinnest 
film detectable by this method is 210° cm. Holding the film in 
cadmium vapour also develops it, the limit of the method being 
the same as above. Experiments with copper films produced in 
the same manner show that a film of this metal of the same thickness 
as the silver can be detected by the same method. J.F.S. 


Structure of Thin Silver Precipitates. J. EsterMann (Z. 
physikal. Chem., 1923, 106, 403—406).—In an earlier paper (pre- 
ceding abstract) a method is described whereby thin silver films 
were rendered visible by a physical development which consisted 
in depositing silver or cadmium on the film. It is now shown that 
the developed film in some cases could be removed as a foil, but in 
others it remained as mere spots of silver of a grey or brown colour. 
The silver films have therefore been examined ultramicroscopically. 
It is shown that films 3x10 cm. thick are made up of definite 
individual particles. Since an ultramicroscopic particle must 
consist of at least 1,000 atoms, it follows that these crystals cannot 
be formed from silver deposited in the position where the crystal 
is found. It is suggested that the silver atoms are adsorbed on 
the glass and that by collisions with other atoms in the adsorption 
layer the crystals are built up. The author’s experiments indicate 
that the mean free path of the silver atoms is of the order of 
100 atomic diameters. J.F.S., 

Reduction of Silver Salts by Means of Manganous Salts. 
GIUSEPPE BARBERI (Gazzetta, 1923, 53, 645—648).—The black, 
pulverulent precipitate formed on addition of 0-1N-ammoniacal 
silver nitrate solution to 0-1N-manganous sulphate solution at 
the ordinary temperature consists of a mixture of manganese 
dioxide and silver (cf. Wéhler, Annalen, 1837, 41, 344). If the 
former solution contains only sufficient ammonia to dissolve the 
silver hydroxide first formed, the precipitate will have the com- 
position MnO,+2Ag. Rose’s statement that the compound 
Mn,0,,Ag,0 is formed under these conditions (Annalen, 1857, 
101, 229) is erroneous. 2. Gee Be 

The Action of an Aqueous Solution of Sodium Hyposulphite 
(Hydrosulphite) on Silver Chloride. The Recovery of Silver 
from Silver Chloride Residues. J. B. Firtn and J. Hiason 
(J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 427—4297r).—-Solid silver chloride is 
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acted on to a small extent by dilute solutions (2—6%) of sodium 
hyposulphite. Stronger solutions (12—24%) are more active, the 
action increasing with rising temperature up to about 50°, then 
falling off at still higher temperatures, probably on account of 
decomposition of the hyposulphite. Under the most favourable 
conditions, using a 24% solution at 50°, the product consists of 
10-05% unchanged silver chloride, 88-92% of silver, and 1-95°% of 
sulphur (as Ag,S). The product is therefore a mixture of silver 
and silver sulphide. A solution of silver chloride in sodium thio. 
sulphate is immediately reduced in the cold by sodium hypo. 
sulphite to silver sulphide, whilst an ammoniacal solution of silver 
chloride is reduced quantitatively to metallic silver. These two 


reactions can be applied for the recovery of silver from silver 
chloride residues. E. H. R. 


Transference of the Acid Radicle in the Solid Phase. II. 
J. Arvip Hepvatt and Joser HEUBERGER (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 
128, 1—14).—The displacement of a basic oxide from a salt by a 
more basic oxide, as observed in the case of carbonates when they 
are heated with an oxide more basic than that present in the salt 
(A., 1922, ii, 766) has now been found to occur with sulphates. 
The sulphates examined included those of strontium, calcium, 
magnesium, zinc, copper, cobalt, and iron (Fe’’ and Fe’”’) and the 
oxides used were those of barium, strontium, calcium, and mag- 
nesium. Reaction between the salt and oxide was detected from 
the heating curve. The reaction temperature was lowest with 
barium oxide, varying from 328—370° with different salts; with 
strontium oxide, it varied from 410—451°, and with calcium oxide 
from 516—584°, except in one case, with ferrous sulphate, when it 
was as low as 444°. Magnesium oxide required the highest tem- 
peratures as a rule, and these are not determinable with so high 
a degree of accuracy as in the other cases on account of the low 
heats of reaction. In all the cases observed, reaction occurs at a 
temperature much below the decomposition temperature of the 
salt. Reaction can only occur when the heat of reaction is positive, 
and is not reversible. The extent to which the reaction proceeds 
was determined in the case of copper sulphate. Using molecular 
proportions, with BaO, 12-2% remained unchanged, with SrO, 
11-8%, and with CaO, 38-9%%. When the proportion of oxide was 
increased, the proportion of copper sulphate left unchanged was 
correspondingly diminished. The reaction is to be regarded as 
a true solid phase reaction between space lattices in contact at a 
suitable temperature. E. H. R. 


The Crystal Structure of Strontium Selenide. Maser K. 
StatTerY (Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 84).—Strontium selenide, 
prepared by heating the selenate to redness in a current of hydrogen, 
was examined by the powder method. The unit structure is a 
cube of dimensions 3-10 A., the alternate corners being occupied by 
strontium- and selenium-ions. 


Action of Barium Chloride on Sulphate in Fused Salts. 
Howarp E. Batsrorp (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 1044).—If a 
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small proportion of barium chloride is added to a fused mixture of 
sodium and calcium chlorides, any sulphate present as impurity 
js quantitatively precipitated and the freezing point of the fused 
mixture is unaltered. GC. & 


Quantitative Decomposition of Natural Fluorspar by 
Fusion with Excess of Sodium Carbonate. C. C. Pauir (Z. 
anorg. Chem., 1923, 128, 350—354).—Whilst freshly precipitated 
calcium fluoride is completely decomposed by the carbonate fusion 
within two hours, it was found that one fusion left a quantity of 
mineral fluorspar undecomposed, the amount so left varying with 
the degree of fineness of the pulverised mineral, the amount of 
sodium carbonate used, and the duration of the fusion. The 
residue from a single fusion of fluorspar was never less than 58% 
of the weight taken, but this residue may be completely decomposed 
by a second fusion with sodium carbonate. 8. I. L. 


The Vapour Pressure of Cadmium and its Alloys with 
Zinc. ALFRED CHARLES EGERTON and FRANK VICTOR RALEIGH 
(T., 1923, 123, 3024—3032). 


Constitution and Evolution of Oxides and Metallic Hydr- 
oxides. Paut Pascat (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 765—768).— 
The measurement of specific magnetic susceptibility allows a clear 
distinction to be made between water present as (1) hydroxyl or 
(2) solvent of crystallisation, etc. In this way, the dehydration 
of various hydroxides has been studied. Cadmium hydroxide, 
when heated, passes irreversibly into the oxide, magnesium hydr- 
oxide, however, undergoing the corresponding change reversibly. 
In the case of zinc hydroxide, although dehydration is irreversible, 
water lost by the hydroxide is partly adsorbed by the oxide. 
Magnetic analysis enables these changes to be followed clearly, 
whereas they would not be detected by ordinary methods. Whilst 
zine hydroxide, on drying at 160°, is partly converted into oxide, 
the latter, if resulting from the dehydration of the hydroxide at 
205°, still retains 2—3% of water. E. E. T. 


Cadmium Sulphide and the Estimation of Cadmium. 
ALFRED CHARLES EcertTon and Frank Victor Ratericnu (T., 
1923, 123, 3019—3024). 


The Isotopes of Lead. A. 8. Russert (Nature, 1923, 112, 
619—620).—The author’s analysis of the complexity of elements 
(this vol., ii, 748) leads to the somewhat surprising conclusion that 
common lead consists principally of mass-numbers 204, 205, 206, 
207, 208, and 210, of which probably 206 and 208 are the chief. 
Of these isotopes, 206, 208, 210, and possibly 207 are end-products 
of radioactive series; consequently this analysis, if confirmed 
experimentally, can of itself neither confirm nor support the view 
that common lead may be of radioactive origin. The odd mass- 
number 205 may possibly be an isobare. Minor additions to and 
corrections of previous results are given. A. A. E. 
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Adsorption of Gases by Copper. Rozurr N. Pease (J. Amer, 
Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 2296—2305).—The adsorption isotherms of 
hydrogen, ethylene, ethane, carbon monoxide, and nitrogen at ()° 
and up to one atmosphere pressure have been determined. The 
results are discussed and the specific character of the adsorption 
is pointed out. The effect of poisoning the copper with mercury 
on the adsorption of hydrogen, ethylene, and carbon monoxide 
and also of partly deactivating copper, by heating, on the adsorp. 
tion of hydrogen and ethylene, has been ascertained. In both 
cases, it has been found that the strong adsorption at low pressures 
has been markedly decreased whilst the additional adsorption at 
higher pressures has been little affected. From these results and 
certain incidental observations, it is concluded that the adsorption 
is due to specific adsorbing centres on the copper surface rather 
than to the copper surface as a whole. These centres, it seems 
reasonable to suppose, are regions of high curvature, or “ peaks,” 
on the surface. J.F.S. 


Metallic Cementation. H. Weiss (Ann. Chim., 1923, [ix], 
20, 131—195; cf. this vol., ii, 678)—The rate at which alloys, 
initially not in equilibrium, attain homogeneity was studied in 
the cases of copper-tin, silver-antimony, and copper-arsenic, the 
last-mentioned being in the form of a prehistoric axe containing 
1:25% of arsenic. The results obtained may be adequately 
expressed as an exponential function of the absolute tem- 
perature and for the temperature range covered by experiment by 
v=1/6=Ka«’, where @ is time, 7 absolute temperature and K and « 
are constants (cf. Tammann and Schonert, A., 1922, ii, 772). The 
author is of opinion that his experiments do not distinguish clearly 
between the influence of temperature and that of concentration, 
but that the latter appears to be one of the controlling factors in 
those temperature regions in which cementation occurs in practice. 
No tendency to the attainment of homogeneity could be observed 
initially in the prehistoric specimen, but a more delicate experi- 
mental method is required in order to justify extrapolation of 
results to include phenomena occurring at the ordinary temperature. 
The various causes which may impair the accuracy of the experi- 
mental work are discussed, together with their bearing on the 
results which might be obtained by extrapolation, and it is shown 
that a possible interpretation would indicate the cessation of 
penetration on reduction of the temperature to 280°. Five alloys 
(silver-antimony, copper-antimony, silver-tin, gold—antimony, 
gold—lead) in which penetration occurs in the form of propagation 
of a chemical reaction were studied from the point of view of the 
time factor, and the general conclusion drawn is embodied in the 
equation 6=ma-+n/2.x*. As the time taken by the chemical 
reaction is negligible in comparison with that required for pene- 
tration, mz may be omitted and 6 becomes n/2 .x?, where n/2 is the 
time required for formation of a homogeneous layer 1 mm. in 
thickness and x the thickness of the layer formed. The propa- 
gation of a zone of given concentration is thus proportional to the 
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square root of the time if the conditions remain unchanged. The 
size of the crystals formed and the possibility of the existence of 
regions which differ in stability may affect the results obtained. 
The author states that he does not claim to have thrown light on 
the mechanism of penetration, but the results show that the pheno- 
mena observed appear to become capricious as the temperature 
decreases. A few observations, admittedly incomplete, on the 
mutual penetration of crystalline salts were made. H. J. E. 


The Equilibrium Diagram of the System Cuprous Sulphide- 
Ferrous Sulphide. C. B. CaRPENTER and C. R. Haywarp (Eng. 
Mining J. Press, 1923, 115, 1055—1061).—The diagram is of the 
type obtained when the two components of the system are com- 
pletely soluble in each other when liquid, but only partly so when 
solid. The two branches of the curve intersect at the eutectic 
point (995°, 68% FeS). Solid solutions are formed with limits of 
solubility at 92-5°% FeS and 50% Cu,S, respectively; compounds 
are not formed. Ferrous sulphide has f. p. 1163°, and cuprous 
sulphide has f. p. 1,128°. A transformation occurs in the solid 
state at 950°, due probably to a dimorphic change in the crystal 
habit of cuprous sulphide. In the range 15—45% FeS, if the 
mass is heated considerably above its melting point, loss of sulphur 
by volatilisation, and consequent interaction of iron with cuprous 
sulphide, leads to the separation of copper. A matte of 32% Cu 
(60°%4 FeS) gradually lost sulphur when maintained at 1,100°. 
Photomicrographs are given, and the experimental procedure is 
described. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Separation of the Rare Earths by Basic Precipitation. 
V. Preparation of Cerium-, Lanthanum-, and Coloured 
Earths from Thorium-free Monazite Sand. WILHELM 
PraNnpTL and Josepu Léscu (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 127, 209— 
214; ef. A., 1922, ii, 769)—The crude sand is dissolved in con- 
centrated nitric acid and potassium bromate solution added to 
precipitate the cerium. The filtrates are concentrated, and this 
process is repeated until all the cerium is removed. The coloured 
earths (samarium, neodymium, and praseodymium) are then 
fractionally precipitated by the addition of ammonium and cadmium 


nitrates. The lanthanum appears in the final precipitates. 
H. H. 


Double Carbonates of Sodium and Metals of the Cerium 
Group. F. Zamponini and G. Caropsi (Atti Rh. Accad. Lincei, 
1923, [v], 32, ii, 125—130).—Contrary to the statement of Meyer 
(A., 1904, ii, 734), these double carbonates are easily obtained 
crystalline and have the general formula M,(CO3;)3,Na,CO3,12H,0. 
The lanthanum sodium compound forms microscopic spherolites 
which, left in the mother-liquor, change either to slender, micro- 
scopic needles, mostly united in parallel bundles, or to irregular 
lamellar aggregates. The cerium sodium compound forms minute 
spherolites changing, in the mother-liquor, to bundles of needles 
and lamellar aggregates. The praseodymium sodium compound 
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forms either pale green complicated aggregates resembling minute 
lamellz or bundles of needles. The neodymium sodium compound 
forms aggregates of needles. The samarium sodium compound, 
SmNa(CO,),,6H,O (Cleve, A., 1885, 636, gave 8H,O), forms char. 
acteristic minute rosettes. T. H. P. 


The Crystal Structure of Mercury. L. W. McKrenan and 
P. P. Crorri (Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 444—446).—Hull’s powder 
method was employed in connexion with a thin coat of minute 
mercury droplets condensed on the outer surface of a paraffin- or 
shellac-coated rotating glass capillary tube, the mercury being 
maintained at about —115° by the vapour from boiling liquid air. 
The lattice appears to be rhombohedral, with the axial ratio 1-94. 
The calculated density, if one atom is associated with each cell, is 
13-97 g./em.8; that computed from Mallet’s and Dewar’s results 
is 14-29 g./em.3. The disparity may indicate that a closer packing 
of atoms can occur in large ingots than in microscopic droplets. 

A. A. E. 


Dynamic Allotropy of Mercuric Iodide. A. Damizns (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 177, 816—818).—It is shown that Smits’s theory of 
dynamic allotropy (cf. A., 1915, ii, 262, and A., 1917, ii, 174), as 
applied to mercuric iodide, is contradictory to the law of the dis- 
placement of equilibrium, and that the results of his experiments 
on the rapid cooling of heated mercuric iodide are incomplete. 
According to Smits, the speed of reconversion (into the red variety) 
of yellow mercuric iodide, heated at temperatures above the tran- 
sition point (127°), and subsequently cooled in liquid air, is greater 
the higher the temperature of heating. Whilst this is now con- 
firmed for a first heating and cooling of commercial or precipitated 
iodide, it is not confirmed for a second or third heating and cooling; 
with, well-developed crystals of the iodide, or with a sample that 
has previously been fused, reconversion to the red form takes place 
instantaneously on cooling, independently of the temperature of 
heating, even where this is as low as 135°. Smits’s results are 
readily explained; the higher the temperature at which heating of 
microcrystalline iodide is effected, the higher the percentage of 
large crystals in a sample, owing to increased sublimation, and 
hence the accelerated recovery on cooling. E. E. T. 


Mechanism of the Reduction of Permanganate and its 
Physico-chemical Basis. VI. Mangani-manganate as an 
Intermediate Product of the Reduction of Manganate. Joszr 
Houuvuta (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 106, 324—340; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 771, this vol., ii, 744)—The absorption spectra of manganate 
and mangani-manganate have been investigated and it is found 
that absorption spectra of these two substances differ sufficiently 
for the measurement of the spectrum of a strong alkaline solution 
of these substances to indicate their presence or absence from a 
reaction mixture. It is shown to be likely that the measurements 
of the absorption spectrum of manganate made hitherto have been 
effected with solutions containing also mangani-manganate. The 
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course of the reduction of manganate in strongly alkaline solution 
has been investigated, and it is found that in solutions which are 
40N with respect to alkali an intermediate compound is formed, 
the bright blue solutions of which give a similar absorption spectrum 
to that given by mangani-manganate described by Auger and Billy 
(A., 1904, ii, 262). The appearance of this compound during the 
reduction coincides with the formation of quinquevalent man- 
ganese. The results of the previous paper (loc. cit.) have been 
confirmed from measurements in faintly alkaline solution. In 
strongly alkaline solution, the reduction of manganate occurs in 
two phases, which is explained by the formation of mangani- 
manganate as an intermediate stage. The first phase of the reduc- 
tion, namely, the formation of mangani-manganate, is accelerated 
by hydroxyl-ions, whilst the second phase, namely, the reduction 


of the mangani-manganate, is retarded by hydroxyl-ions. 
J.F.S. 


The Corrosion of Iron in Water and in Neutral Salt Solu- 
tions. JoHN ALBERT NEWTON FRIEND (T., 1923, 123, 2996— 
2999). 


Ferric Oxide Sols Prepared from Iron Carbonyl. H. 
FREUNDLICH and S. WosnessENSsKY (Kolloid Z., 1923, 33, 222— 
227).—A clear reddish-brown ferric oxide sol, which is very stable, 
can be prepared by the oxidation of iron pentacarbonyl. This is 
effected by shaking the pentacarbonyl with very dilute solutions 
of hydrogen peroxide. Since in the oxidation the only other 
products are carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, and oxygen, the 
only electrolyte present is carbonic acid, and if this is removed or 
if the sol is boiled the sol coagulates readily. The coagulum obtained 
in this way can be readily peptised to form a positive sol by leading 
a stream of carbon dioxide through it, or by the addition of hydro- 
chloric, nitric, or picric acid, aluminium chloride or ferric chloride. 
The positive sol can be converted into a negative sol by the addition 
of sodium hydroxide. The coagulum produced by the addition of 
electrolytes cannot be again peptised by carbon dioxide. The sol 
obtained directly from the pentacarbonyl gives the usual pre- 
cipitation values of a positive sol, but these are considerably smaller 
than the values obtained with ferric oxide sols prepared by more 
usual methods. The latter are therefore more stable, and conse- 
quently, the sols obtained by peptising the coagulum from the 
pentacarbonyl sols with ferric chloride are much more stable than 
sols containing no ferric chloride. A similar result was obtained 
with sols obtained by using aluminium chloride as peptising agent, 
but in this case the sols were not so stable as the ferric chloride 
sols. The lack of stability was much more marked in the case of 
sols prepared by the use of lanthanum nitrate as peptising agent. 
The sol from iron pentacarbonyl can be sensitised by the addition 
of small quantities of albumin, but larger quantities of albumin 
peptise the ferric oxide coagulum to form a negative sol. 


J.F.S. 
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The Oxidation of Iron Sulphate Solutions in Air. PRamop 
KIsER BANERJEE (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 128, 343—-349).—Oxid. 
ation of ferrous sulphate solutions exposed to air proceeds extremely 
slowly; by analysis of samples withdrawn at intervals over a 
period of sixty-two days, it was found that the order of the reaction 
approaches more nearly that of a unimolecular than that of a 
bimolecular reaction. Potassium sulphate exerts an accelerating 
effect, but the sulphates of all other metals tried, and sulphuric 
acid itself, exert retarding effects, the maximum retarding effect 
being that of copper sulphate. At higher temperatures, the reaction 
appears to be very nearly unimolecular. 8. I. L. 


Precipitation Reactions of Nickel and Cobalt Sulphate 
Solutions with Zinc or Cadmium at 100°. Roperr KRemMany, 
FRANZ ANGELBERGER, F'RANZ BAKALARZ, RupoLF ROHRICH, and 
CAMILLO StTOGER (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 127, 316—342).—Zinc 
or cadmium in the form of turnings or small cylinders was added 
to solutions containing about 1-4 mol./litre of nickel sulphate or 
about 0-09 mol./litre of cobalt sulphate. At room temperature, 
the precipitate contained both metals together with much hydr- 
oxide. At 100°, hydroxide is still produced, but in less quantity. 
It was found that the amount of hydroxide produced increases 
with the ratio precipitating metal/precipitated metal. It was also 
found that the surface of the precipitating metal influenced the 
composition of the precipitate in that as the surface of the pre- 
cipitating metal increased the percentage of precipitated metal in 
the precipitate also increased. Measurements were also made of 
the H.M.F. of the precipitated metal/solution against a normal 


electrode. a. Hi. 


6-Cobalt Iodide. Erwin Birk and WILHELM Bitz (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1923, 128, 45—48)—When ordinary anhydrous cobalt 
iodide is heated in an evacuated glass tube at 570—575°, at which 
temperature it boils, part of it sublimes, forming black crystals 
of the iodide, part decomposes, and a small quantity is deposited 
high up the tube as a yellow powder. The yellow powder is a 
second form of cobalt iodide, termed £-cobalt iodide. It is ex- 
tremely hygroscopic, and dissolves in water to give a bright yellow 
solution from which chloroform removes free iodine, leaving a 
colourless solution. This solution will remain colourless for some 
time, but when warmed or concentrated it acquires the rose colour 
of an ordinary cobalt iodide solution. Attempts to prepare dis- 
tinctive hydrates or ammoniates of the B-salt were not successful. 

E. H. R. 


The Binary System Tungsten-Molybdenum. W. Gziss 
and J. A. M. van Ligmpt (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 128, 355—360).— 
The pure metals in powder form were compressed together in 
various proportions, and heated to sintering, the melting points 
of the alloys so obtained being determined by passing currents 
through filaments of standard cross-section. The melting points 
all lie on the straight line connecting the melting points of the 
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pure elements, and the alloys all appear to have homogeneous 
structures, thus showing that a continuous series of mixed crystals 
is formed. This conclusion was confirmed by determinations of 
the temperature coefficients («!}’) of the electrical conductivities, 
and is in agreement with the remarkable similarity existing between 
the elements in all respects. 

The temperature coefficient may be used to estimate molybdenum 
in an otherwise pure tungsten; 1° by weight of the former reduces 
the coefficient by about 10%. 8S. I. L. 


The Precipitation of Tungstic Acid [Tungsten Trioxide]. 
J. A. M. van Liemprt (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 427, 215—220; cf. 
A., 1922, ii, 773)—The influence of temperature and concentration 
of acid on the precipitation of tungsten trioxide was studied. The 
precipitate consists of a mixture of the white and the yellow forms 
of the trioxide, together with an adsorption compound with water. 
Temperature has little effect on the precipitation, but in order to 
obtain the precipitate in a granular and easily manipulated form, 
it is advisable to use hydrochloric or nitric acid in high concen- 
tration, and in excess. H. H. 


The Ammines of Bivalent Tin. WiLHeLm Brvtz and WILHELM 
Fiscuer (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 129, 1—14).—The following 
compounds were investigated, the temperature at which the dis- 
sociation pressure equals 100 mm. and the heats of dissociation 
per molecule of ammonia having been determined. SnCl,,9NH,, 
—55°, 7-6 Cal.; SnCl,,4NH;, —15°, 9-3 Cal.; SnBr.,9NH3, —57°, 
7-55 Cal.; SnBr,,5NH,, —2°, 9-8 Cal.; SnBr.,3NH3, 66°, 12-5 
Cal.; SnBr,,2NH,, —102°, 13-6 Cal.; SnI,,10NH; or 9NH3, —48°, 
7-9 Cal.; SnI,,5NH;, 10°, 10-2 Cal.; SnIl,,3NH;, 55°, 11-9 Cal. ; 
SnI,,2NH,, 94°, 13-3 Cal.; SnI,,NH;, 157°, 16 Cal. Heats of 
solution in 1% hydrochloric acid of SnCl, + 0-8 Cal., SnBr, —1-6 
Cal., SnI, —5-8 Cal. Heats of formation were measured tensi- 
metrically and calorimetrically and the results agreed well. De- 
crease in the stability of the complexes in passing from the chloride 
to the bromide and to the iodide was not observed. For the 
compounds with the higher co-ordination numbers, the authors 
suggest the formation of two shells of ammonia around the central 
atom, and in the case of stannous bromide the co-ordination numbers 
are assumed to be 3-++2 and 3+6. The preparation of all the 
compounds is described. All except SnCl,,4NH, and SnI,,2NH, 
are new compounds. We 2s 


The Binary Halides of the Quadrivalent Elements. I. 
Quadrivalent Tin. Marsaias G. RAprr (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 
130, 325—332).—Examination of the melting-point curves of mix- 
tures of pure stannic bromide and iodide, and analysis of the 
crystals first separated on cooling, show that no mixed halogen com- 
pounds as described in the literature really exist. The method given 
by Lenormand (A., 1899, ii, 33, 745) for the preparation of SnBr,I, 
by heating stannous bromide with excess of iodine in sealed tubes 
at 100° is found in fact to yield an equimolecular mixture of stannic 
bromide and stannic iodide. 8. I. L. 
31—2 
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The Reduction of Inorganic Halides. II. The Reduc- 
tion of Titanium Tetrachloride. Orro Rurr and Franz 
NEUMANN (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 128, 81—95).—The reduction 
of titanium tetrachloride with different elements was studied. 
Sodium amalgam reduces it slowly to dichloride in the cold, but 
if the action is too prolonged, trichloride is formed by interaction 
of the dichloride with tetrachloride. Magnesium, zinc, aluminium, 
arsenic, and antimony reduce the tetrachloride to trichloride, the 
reaction being accelerated by a small quantity of anhydrous 
aluminium chloride; phosphorus and sulphur reduce the tetra- 
chloride only in presence of aluminium chloride. Reduction of 
titanium tetrachloride with aluminium powder in presence of 
aluminium chloride affords a new and effective method for pre- 
paring titanium trichloride. The reaction is carried out in a 
closed, evacuated tube at 200—250°. The trichloride obtained, 
freed from tetrachloride and from aluminium chloride by dis- 
tillation, is in a finely divided, ‘non-crystalline form, of a bright 
violet colour. It is very sensitive to oxygen and moist air. When 
heated with sulphur, it forms titanium chlorosulphides of varying 
composition, Ti;Cl,S,, to Ti,Cl,8,., and it also forms similar com- 
pounds with selenium. When titanium trichloride is heated at 
425° at less than 1 mm. pressure, it volatilises practically un- 
changed and the trichloride crystallises on the colder parts of the 
tube in dark violet prisms. At 450° and above, the trichloride 
decomposes (at <1 mm. pressure) into tetrachloride and dichloride. 
The dichloride remains as a black powder when the trichloride 
is heated at 475° and the tetrachloride vapour is pumped away as 
it is formed. ‘Titanium dichloride is extraordinarily reactive, takes 
fire in moist air, and decomposes water at once with evolution of 
hydrogen. It is not volatile at 600° at very low pressures. 

K. H. R. 


Reduction of Inorganic Halides. III. The Reduction 
of Zirconium Tetrachloride. Orro Rurr and Ricuarp WALL- 
STEIN (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 128, 96—116).—Zirconium tetra- 
chloride can be reduced by a number of metals and metalloids, 
including aluminium, magnesium, zinc, arsenic, antimony, lead, 
tin, mercury, bismuth, and phosphorus, to a greater or less extent, 
at temperatures above 250° in presence of aluminium chloride, in 
absence of air. The most suitable reducing agent is aluminium 
powder in presence of aluminium chloride at 300°. At this tem- 
perature, zirconium tetrachloride does not react with alumina, 
but zirconia reacts completely with aluminium chloride according 
to the equation: 3ZrO,-+-4Al,Cl, —> 3ZrCl,+2Al,0,. When zir- 
conium tetrachloride is heated in a vacuum at this temperature 
with the theoretical quantity of aluminium for the reaction 3ZrCl,-+- 
Al==3ZrCl,+-AICl,, and the aluminium chloride and unchanged 
zirconium tetrachloride are removed by sublimation, a residue is 
left consisting largely of zirconium trichloride, which, however, 
cannot be obtained in a pure condition. The trichloride is a brown, 
microcrystalline solid, d!® 3-0. It is rapidly oxidised by air to 
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oxychloride and decomposes water with evolution of hydrogen 
and formation of ZrOCl,. Concentrated hydrochloric acid retards 
the reaction with water, and a brown solution of zirconium tri- 
chloride is obtained which slowly loses its colour as oxidation 
proceeds. When heated in absence of air at about 330°, the tri- 
chloride decomposes into a mixture of di- and tetra-chloride ; 
2ZrCl,=ZrCl,+-ZrCl,, and when the tetrachloride is removed as 
fast as it is formed by a vacuum pump, the dichloride remains as 
a black, amorphous substance, d'® 3-6. It is practically insoluble 
in air-free water, and is only slowly decomposed by moist air or 
water. It is oxidised by concentrated acids with evolution of 
hydrogen and formation of the quadrivalent zirconium salt. Above 


600°, it decomposes into zirconium tetrachloride and zirconium. 
E. H. R. 


Crystal Structures of Vanadium, Germanium, and Graphite. 
ALBERT W. Hutu (Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 113).—The powder 
method of examination shows that vanadium has a body-centred 
cubic lattice of side 3-04 A., distance between nearest atoms 2-63 A., 
ideal density 5-96. Germanium has the same crystal structure 
as diamond; corresponding values are 5-63 A., 1-218 A., and 
5:36. It is confirmed that the lattice of graphite is of the hexa- 
gonal close-packed type, and not rhombohedral as found by Debye. 

A. A. E. 


Dispersoid Synthesis of Gold. I. P. P. von WEIMARN 
(Kolloid Z., 1923, 33, 228—247).—A general preliminary com- 
munication in which after a discussion of dispersoid synthesis, an 
account is given of experiments on the dispersoid synthesis of gold 
by the formaldehyde method, the phosphorus method, the citrate 
or tartrate method, and the glycerol method. In the general 
discussion, the author examines the conditions which control the 
size of the colloidal particles, and the reversibility and the stability 
of sols. The influence of impurities and added foreign substances 
is also discussed. ‘The stability, size of particles, colour, and other 
characteristics of gold sols prepared under various conditions by 
the above-named methods are discussed. J. F.S. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Presence of Anhydrous Sodium Sulphate among the 


‘Products of the Present Activity of Vesuvius. FrrRuccio 


ZAMBONINI (Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 1923, [v], 32, ii, 122—124).— 
The products of the present activity of Vesuvius include anhydrous 
sodium sulphate in the form of thénardite. T. EYP. 


The Existence of Brochantite in Katanga. ALFrrep SCHOEP 
and GzoraEes Buysse (Bull. Soc. Belge Géol., 1923, 33, 72—73; 
Bull. Soc. Chim. Belg., 1923, 32, 342—343)—Minute, greenish- 
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blue needles on quartz crystals in a sample of copper ore have the 
optical constants of brochantite and gave : 


CuO. SO. H,0. sp. gr. 
69-11 17-07 13-81 3°88 
L. J. 8. 
The Presence of Carnotite in the Congo. ALrrep ScHorp 
and Emir Ricuet (Bull. Soc. Belge Géol., 1923, 32 [for 1922], 150— 
152; Bull. Soc. Chim. Belg., 1923, 32, 340—341)—A yellow, 
crystalline powder in red sandstone from Katanga is proved to be 
carnotite. The minute crystals are rhombic scales with an angle 
of 77—78°5°; the optic axial plane is parallel to the shorter diagonal 
and the acute negative bisectrix normal to the plate. The material 
dissolves in hydrochloric acid to a blood-red solution, this colour 
(due to vanadium) being lost on heating. L. J. 8. 


A Black Mineral Associated with Carnotite from the Congo. 
ALFRED ScHoxrP (Bull. Soc. Belge Géol., 1923, 33, 85—86; Bull. 
Soc. Chim. Belg., 1923, 32, 344—345).—A red, calcareous sandstone 
containing carnotite (preceding abstract) shows black lenticles 
and irregular stains. The lenticles dissolve in strong hydrochloric 


acid with evolution of chlorine yielding a green solution. Analysis 
gave : 


SiO,. CoO. Fe,03. Mn,0O,. 
44-15 2-18 4-70 3°60 
The remainder being water and calcium and magnesium carbonates. 


The black colloidal material is compared with heubachite, trans- 
vaalite, etc. L. J. S. 


Chinkolobwite. A New Uranium Mineral from Katanga. 
ALFRED ScuorP (Bull. Soc. Belge Géol., 1923, 33, 87—88; Bull. 
Soc. Chim. Belg., 1923, 32, 345—346).—A specimen of massive 
soddite (A., 1922, ii, 451) from Chinkolobwe, is partly covered with 
a felt of fine needles of a canary-yellow colour. These at first 
sight resemble the prismatic type of soddite, but they show a 
lower birefringence and other differences in their optical characters. 
Microchemical tests show the presence of uranium and silica, and 
the mineral is perhaps dimorphous with soddite, 12U0,,5Si0,,14H,0. 


L. J. 8. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


A New Absorption Pipette for Gas Analysis. Sipnry 
Water Savunpers (T., 1923, 123, 2826—2828) 


Volumetric Analysis. M. Emm. Pozzi-Escor (Ann. Chim. 
Analyt., 1923, [ii], 5, 293)—Fabaron has recently (ibid., 161) 
suggested the use of graduated tubes for measuring the volumes 
of precipitates, but the author points out that he had described 
this method previously (A., 1908, ii, 539). W. P. &. 
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Replacement of Iodine by Ferric Chloride in Volumetric 
Analysis. Karu JELLINEK and Lzo WinoGRaporr (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1923, 129, 15—32).—This new method is based on the 
reaction 2FeCl,-+-Na,S,0,—2FeCl,+2NaCl+Na,8,0,, and can be 
employed for the estimation of oxidising and reducing agents. 
The titrations must be carried out with hot solutions and in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide. The solutions recommended are 
0-1N-ferric chloride+0-2°% hydrochloric acid and 0-1N-sodium 
thiosulphate-+-0-1% sodium carbonate. The ferric solution is 
kept at 50—60° and the thiosulphate solution run in from a 
burette; this causes the formation of a violet coloration probably 
due to the formation of the unstable ferric thiosulphate, which 
rapidly disappears; the end-point is reached when no further 
coloration is produced; the presence of more than 0-5% hydro- 
chloric acid makes the colour very indistinct. Thiocyanate or 
potassium iodide starch paper cannot be employed as indicators 
for the complete reduction of ferric-ion in this case, but the dis- 
appearance of the characteristic colours with phenols gave good 
results, e.g., 1 c.c. saturated solution of salicylic acid. The end- 
point was also sharply given by the decoloration of methylene- 
blue, this being due to the presence of thiosulphuric acid; still 
better results weré obtained by using a mixture of methylene-blue 
and magenta (5 drops of a 0°5 % solution of aqueous methylene- 
blue and 3 drops of saturated aqueous magenta). Attempts to 
use as the end-point the decoloration of organic dyes by the 
sulphur dioxide formed did not give satisfactory results. Details 
are given of the estimation of potassium permanganate, potassium 
chlorate, manganese dioxide, tin (in white metal), and sulphides. 
Unsatisfactory results were obtained in the estimation of nitrates, 
hydrogen peroxide, and sulphites. We: ee 


New Methods in Alkalimetry and Acidimetry, and in 
Oxidimetry. Hydrolytic Precipitation Analysis and Mer- 
curimetry. K. JELLINEK and P. Kreps (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 
130, 263—324).—In place of the usual organic colour indicators, 
the following inorganic salts may be used in titrations of acids 
and alkalis: (a) Lead salts for all alkalis, and for acids other than 
sulphuric; (b) copper salts for all acids with ammonia; (c) silver 
salts for all acids other than the halogen acids, and for all alkalis 
other than ammonia, and (d) ferric thiocyanate for all strong acids 
and alkalis. With (a), (b), and (c) the quantity of indicator used 
must be as small as possible; excess of alkali is added to the acid 
solution containing the indicator, and the excess titrated back 
until the cloudiness due to precipitation of the heavy metal hydr- 
oxide disappears. The average results with (a) are 0-6% too high 
in determining the alkali, with (b) 0-6% too high, and with (c) 
2-5% too high; these average errors must be taken into account 
for very accurate estimations. Using (d), the average error is 
only 0-1%; the indicator is used in the form of 1 drop of a 0:25% 
ferric chloride solution and 10 drops of a 10°% potassium thiocyanate 
solution. 
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A suitable method for the titration of ferrous and stannous 
salts consists in oxidation with hydrogen peroxide solution, usin 
as indicator a titanic salt in presence of sulphuric acid. To reduce 
the coloration due to the ferric salt formed, orthophosphoric acid 
is added, the error being 0-59%; with tin salts, the average error 
is negligible. Ferrous salts are titrated in the cold, tin salts at 
a high temperature. The method is unsuitable for arsenic and 
antimony salts, and for oxalates. 

A titration method for the estimation of cadmium and 
nickel consists in precipitating as hydroxide by means of excess 
of standard alkali at the boiling point. After cooling, a few drops 
of silver nitrate are added, and the liquid is titrated with standard 
acid until the yellow coloration disappears. A comparison solution 
is required in each case, and a separate determination of the amount 
of alkali required to make the original solution neutral must also 
be made. For cadmium, the results are very accurate; for nickel, 
the average error is +0:3%, probably due to oxidation. 

The hydrolytic precipitation method described by Jellinek and 

Czerwinski (this vol., ii, 878) has been further examined for the 
estimation of (1) lead by means of potassium chromate, and extended 
to (2) disodium hydrogen arsenite, (3) disodium sulphide, (4) sodium 
carbonate, and (5) potassium cyanide as precipitation reagents. 
The solutions to be titrated must be exactly neutralised in each case. 
Method (2) was found unsuitable for zinc, but suitable for lead 
and cadmium, the discrepancies being within the limits of experi- 
mental error. Phenolphthalein is employed as indicator, and 
comparison solutions without indicator must be used. Precipit- 
ation is effected at the boiling point, and the arsenite solution 
must be standardised each time against the pure metal salt solution. 
With (3), very accurate results are obtained for zinc salts, and the 
analysis may be applied to the estimation of zinc in white metals 
and other alloys. The indicator used is methyl-red, and the 
sodium sulphide solution must be standardised by means of pure 
zinc at fortnightly intervals. The method is rapid and convenient. 
Both zine and lead may also be estimated accurately with (4), 
using phenolphthalein as indicator; the neutralised solution is 
boiled with excess of the carbonate solution, the excess being 
titrated back at 100° with a standard zine or lead solution, re- 
spectively, until the red coloration disappears. Comparison 
solutions must be employed. Neither of these metals can be 
accurately estimated by means of (5), but with silver excellent 
results are obtained; phenolphthalein is used as indicator, and 
precipitation carried out at the boiling point. 

Mercuric salts may also be estimated by means of (5), the cyanide 
solution being added at the boiling point until the indicator, phenol- 
phthalein, becomes rose-coloured. A constant error of 3-1° (low) 
is observed, but if the cyanide be standardised by means of a 
mercuric salt, this error automatically disappears. By reason of 
the slight dissociation of mercuric salts, these promise to be of 
great value in connexion with this method of analysis. 


8S. I. L. 
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Use of Calcium Carbonate in Volumetric Analysis. E. 
KorvEs (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 63, 117—-120).—F or the estimation 
of free chlorine in solutions which cannot be titrated directly, - 
the chlorine may be expelled by generating carbon dioxide in the 
solution by the action of hydrochloric acid on thick pieces of 
calcium carbonate (marble) and collecting the evolved gases in 
potassium iodide. In estimating the available oxygen in man- 
ganese dioxide, for instance, a weighed quantity of the substance 
is introduced into a conical flask together with two thick pieces 
of marble and hydrochloric acid is dropped on to the dioxide by 
means of a dropping funnel. When the latter has dissolved, after 
gentle heating, if necessary, the flask is inclined so that the marble 
comes into contact with the liquid. The carbon dioxide evolved 
sweeps the chlorine formed in the first stage into receiving flasks 
containing potassium iodide and the liberated iodine is titrated 
as usual. The whole process takes ten minutes against the forty- 
five minutes consumed if carbon dioxide is passed through the 
apparatus in the usual way. A. R. P. 


Use of the Mercury Electrode for Electrometric Titration 
of Halides, Cyanides, Sulphides, and Thiosulphates. I. M. 
Ko.ttHorr and E. J. A. H. Vuerzyu (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 
1055—-1064)—-Methods are described for the potentiometric 
estimation of chlorides, bromides, iodides, cyanides, sulphides, and 
thiosulphates. The alteration of the #.M.F. of the solution (Aa) 
in contact with a mercury electrode with a small change in concen- 
tration of mercuric chloride (Ac) is measured, and the end-point 
is indicated when Aa/Ac reaches its maximum value. Chlorides 
and bromides can be determined, but not together in the same 
solution. JIodides can be estimated even in great dilution, but 
large quantities of bromides interfere. Cyanides and thiocyanates 
can be estimated. Sulphides may be estimated in great dilution, 
especially in alkaline solution, but strong solutions are best titrated 
with silver nitrate. Salts with bivalent anions depress the results 
slightly. Thiosulphates and sulphides may be estimated in mixtures 
of the two, provided neutral solutions are employed. H. H. 


Estimation of Sulphur in Cast Iron. Sanser Kirasima 
(Rikwagaku Kenkyujo Ihé, 1923, 2, 243—258).—The author has 
examined the usual method of estimating sulphur in iron, by dis- 
solving in hydrochloric acid and determining the amount of hydrogen 
sulphide evolved, and finds that the rate at which the hydrochloric 
acid is added to the sample has a considerable effect on the result. 
Hydrochloric acid (d 1-19—1-20) diluted with twice its volume 
of water is to be used for the operation and 10 c.c. of cadmium 
chloride solution (prepared from 120 grams of cadmium chloride, 
1,500 c.c. of water, and 600 ¢c.c. of ammonia, d 0-90) diluted with 
35 ¢.c. of water. The volume of the solution for the titration 
should be about 70 c.c. for 5 grams of the sample. If the evolved 
hydrogen sulphide is passed through a quartz tube heated to red- 
ness before entering the cadmium chloride solution, the result is 
slightly higher and more constant; in this case the results obtained 
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by the titration and by weighing as barium sulphate after oxidising 
the cadmium sulphide with bromine water are almost identical. 
The solution and residue remaining in the flask after the evolution 
has ceased are almost free from sulphur. K. K. 


Estimation of Sulphate at Great Dilutions by Hahn's 
Method. I. M. Kotrsorr and M. J. van Crrrert (Pharm. 
Weekblad, 1923, 60, 1177—1190).—A critical examination has been 
made of Hahn’s method (this vol., ii, 39, 339). The present 
authors filter the barium sulphate through a wad of cotton, as 
suggested by Winkler (Z. angew. Chem., 1917, 30, 251), and carry 
out the final washing with alcohol. The method gives results 
1-0—1-3°% too low, but by working in acetic acid or neutral solution 
instead of in hydrochloric acid solution a high degree of accuracy 
is obtained. Barium chloride gives better results than barium 
nitrate. 

The alkali metals and aluminium and ferric salts do not afiect 
the results, but calcium interferes unless the precipitation is carried 
out in N/10-hydrochloric acid solution. Nitrates have little 
influence, but the presence of phosphates make the results too 
high. If the operation is carried out at atmospheric temperature, 
the errors are much higher; this is also the case if the reagents 
are heated in a sealed tube above 260°. S. I. L. 


Limitations of the Reaction between Ammonia and Sodium 
Hypobromite. Drnsuaw Rarronst Nangr and WILLIAM Stimpson 
Suaw (Analyst, 1923, 48, 473—477).—Critical examination of the 
hypobromite method showed that it was untrustworthy for the 
estimation of ammonia, particularly for small quantities of the 
latter. When dealing with amounts of ammonia varying from 
3 to 17 mg., the results obtained were from 2 to 7% too high. 


Traces of nitrates and nitrites were always formed as by-products 
of the reaction. W. P.S. 


Cause of Error in the Jodlbauer Method of Estimating 
Total Nitrogen. JeAN Borpas (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 696— 
697).—The Jodlbauer method gives a low result with complex 
fertilisers, etc., containing tannins. These, as well as pyrogallol, 
quinol, and pyrocatechol (but not resorcinol or non-reducing 
diphenols) effect partial reduction of nitrate in presence of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, perceptible evolution of nitrous fumes 
occurring. ‘The methods of Dumas, of Salle, or of Devarda (followed 
by a Kjeldahl determination of nitrogen not present as nitrate) 
are to be preferred in these cases. E. E. T. 


The Determination of Protein Nitrogen according to 
Stutzer. 8. Kostytscurv (Z. physiol. Chem., 1923, 130, 34— 
38).—Stutzer’s method for determining protein nitrogen, in which 
the proteins are precipitated by heating with copper hydroxide, 
is inaccurate. Nitrogen other than protein nitrogen is oy le 

. O. K. 
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Analysis of Monosodium Phosphate and Phosphoric Acid. 
FraNnK X. MorerK and Epwarp J. Hucues (Amer. J. Pharm., 
1923, 95, 671—678).—The following volumetric method is described : 
40 c.c. of N/10-silver nitrate solution and 0-2 c.c. of methyl-red 
solution are treated with dilute sodium hydroxide solution until 
the red coloration changes to yellow; 10 c.c. of the phosphate 
solution (containing about 0-2 g. of the salt) are then added, and the 
mixture is titrated with N/10-sodium hydroxide solution. The 
reaction proceeds according to the equation NaH,PO,+3AgNO,+ 
2NaOH =Ag,PO,+3NaNO,;+2H,0. One hundred c.c. of 10% 
sodium chloride solution and 0-2 c.c. of phenolphthalein solution 
are treated with sodium hydroxide solution until a distinct red 
coloration is obtained; the solution is divided into two equal parts, 
to one is added 10 c.c. of the phosphate solution and the mixture 
is titrated with N/10-sodium hydroxide solution until the color- 
ation is equal to that of the reserved portion. The equation for 
this titration is NaH,PO,+NaOH=Na,HPO,+H,0. If the two 
titrations yield the same percentage of monosodium phosphate, 
the sample is free from disodium phosphate and phosphoric acid ; 
a higher percentage by the phenolphthalein method indicates the 
presence of free phosphoric acid, whilst a higher percentage by the 
methyl-red method denotes the presence of disodium phosphate 
in the sample. The quantities of free phosphoric acid and disodium 
phosphate may be calculated from the results obtained. The 
sodium chloride solution used must not contain calcium salts and 
the sodium hydroxide solution must be free from carbonate. The 
method may be applied to phosphoric acid. W. P.S. 


Chemistry of the Reinsch Test for Arsenic and Antimony, 
and its Extension to Bismuth. b. 8. Evans (Analyst, 1923, 
48, 417—429).—The results obtained in an investigation of the 
Reinsch test favour the hypothesis that the reaction is due to 
reduction of the arsenic, antimony, or bismuth salt by a film of 
hydrogen on the surface of the copper, the hydrides formed in 
the first two instances combining with the copper to form arsenide 
or antimonide, respectively. When oxidation of the cuprous 
chloride formed is prevented by carrying out the test in an atmos- 
phere of carbon dioxide, the deposition of the three elements is 
complete; in the case of relatively large amounts of antimony, 
the deposit may be so dense that the reaction ceases, and the solu- 
tion may need to be treated with two or three successive pieces of 
copper foil. With small quantities (1 to 5 mg.) of bismuth better 
results are obtained by using acetic acid and sodium chloride in 
place of sulphuric acid and sodium chloride. W. P.S. 


Estimation of Arsenic in Arsenobenzenes. F. pr Myvr- 
TENAERE [with VAN BoEcKEL, Musret, and Dumont] (Chim. et Ind., 
1923, 10, 403—410). —About 0-2 g. of the arseno-compound is 
dissolved in 5 e.c. of water, 10 c.c. of hydrogen peroxide (10 vols, ), 
and 10 c.c. of 50% sulphuric acid are added and the mixture is 
boiled until the excess of peroxide is decomposed; a further 5 c.c. 
of hydrogen peroxide are then added, and the heating is continued 
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until sulphuric acid fumes are evolved. After cooling. the 
mixture is diluted with 10 c.c. of water, a slight excess of 1° 
potassium permanganate solution is added, and the pink coloration 
is discharged by the addition of a drop of oxalic acid solution; 
20 c.c. of 25% potassium iodide solution are added, the mixture 
is heated on a water-bath for twenty minutes, cooled, and decolorised 
exactly by the addition of N/10-sodium thiosulphate solution. 
‘Twenty-five c.c. of saturated sodium carbonate solution and an 
excess of sodium hydrogen carbonate are then added, and the solu- 
tion is titrated with N/10-iodine solution. Each c.c. of the latter 
solution is equivalent to 0-003749 g. of arsenic. The quantity of 
arsenic present should be from 19 to 21%, and the ratio arsenic/ 
nitrogen should not be less than 5-6. W. P.S. 


A New Gas Combustion Furnace. Tuomas J. Hnpiey (J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 432—433r).—A somewhat fuller description of 
the furnace previously described (T., 1921, 419, 1242). E. H. R. 


Estimation of Carbon Monoxide in Air. Vixror ANDRISKA 
(Z. Unters. Nahr. Genussm., 1923, 46, 483—46).—Weltzl’s tannin 
reaction with defibrinated blood solution in which carbon monoxide 
has been absorbed from the air is developed into a quantitative 
method of determining carbon monoxide in air. The sensitiveness 
of the test was found to be 1% of the volume of blood solution 
(1 part of blood to 4 parts of water) employed, so that 100 c.c. 
of blood solution will detect 1 c.c. of carbon monoxide. Absorption 
vessels are not suitable for estimating small proportions of carbon 
monoxide in air, as losses occur. A more complete absorption is 
obtained by shaking up the blood solution with one hundred times 
its volume of air in a closed vessel. A hollow stopper capable of 
containing 50 c.c. of blood solution, which can be fitted to a 5-litre 
flask, is illustrated. This is so designed that the blood solution is 
projected into the flask in a thin stream, so as to effect a complete 
absorption of the carbon monoxide. After absorption is complete 
(3 hours), known volumes of the blood solution are diluted with 
known volumes of the fresh blood solution, the total volume of 
the mixture being in each case 5 c.c. Fifteen c.c. of a freshly pre- 
pared 1% tannin solution are added to each mixture and that 
mixture noted, the colour of which can just be differentiated from 
the blank test with fresh blood solution only, after remaining for 
twenty-four hours. In this way, accurate estimations of carbon 
monoxide in air are possible down to 0-02%. H.C. R. 


A Microchemical Method for the Analysis of Carbonates. 
MieczysLaAw DomINIkIEwicz (Roczniki Chemji, 1923, 3, 165— 
176).—Naturally occurring carbonates can be divided into two 
groups according to their behaviour on heating on platinum foil 
below red heat; the first group includes those which are not visibly 
changed by this treatment (calcite, aragonite, lublinite, dolomite, 
magnesite, witherite, strontianite, baryocalcite, etc.) and those which 
change colour under the same conditions (siderite, rhodochrosite, 
oligonite, ankerite, brennerite, cernosite, plumbocalcite, smith- 
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sonite, and calcites and dolomites containing iron or manganese) ; 
naturally coloured minerals such as malachite are not taken into 
consideration, 

Of the minerals of the first groups only two—strontianite and 
witherite—are completely unaffected by heating; the remainder 
suffer some degree of dissociation with the formation of oxides which 
can be detected by suitable reagents. The grains of mineral are 
treated, after heating, with an alcoholic solution of alizarin (0-1%) ; 
those which contain an oxide are coloured bluish-red, whilst stron- 
tianite and witherite remain colourless. Dianil-green in aqueous 
solution can also be used for the same purpose, but the use of 1% 
alcoholic phenolphthalein is preferable because it allows a further 
distinction to be made between the minerals of this group. The 
coloured phenolphthalein salt formed with magnesium is insoluble 
in alcohol and only slowly dissolves in water, whilst the calcium 
salt is readily soluble. Magnesite is thus readil y recognised because 
the grains of mineral become coloured, but the solution remains 
colourless ; the solution slowly becomes pink in the case of dolomite, 
whilst an immediate coloration is obtained with calcite, ete. 
Dolomite can, moreover, be distinguished from magnesite, because 
the latter, when heated and then warmed for ten minutes with 5% 
aqueous sodium hydroxide followed by a 0-1% aqueous solution 
of the ammonium salt of 2: 4:6: 7-tetrahydroxyfluoran (Lieber- 
mann, A., 1901, i, 595), is coloured crimson, whilst dolomite remains 
colourless. Predacite, when heated on platinum foil for a few 
seconds below red heat and then treated with phenolphthalein, is 
coloured in places only, and the alcoholic solution remains colourless, 
as the mineral is composed of a mixture of calcite and brucite, the 
former of which is not decomposed by this treatment; staining 
with tetrahydroxyfluoran after treatment with alkali produces 
a similar effect. Calcite can be distinguished from aragonite by 
heating the mineral for two minutes with 0-25°% aqueous cobalt 
nitrate (compare Meigen, A., 1901, ii, 692), washing, and staining 
with tetrahydroxyfluoran. On heating with dilute ammonia, 
aragonite remains crimson, whilst calcite is decolorised. Ferrous 
sulphate (1%) can replace cobalt nitrate in this test, the dye being 
used in alkaline solution; aragonite is coloured blue, but calcite 
remains colourless, Calcite, aragonite, witherite, and strontianite 
are coloured violet when treated after heating with 0-3% ferric 
chloride for twelve seconds, followed by a neutral solution of the 
dye and finally ammonia; dolomite is unaffected. 

In order to distinguish witherite from strontianite, the mineral is 
warmed for one to two minutes with 0-5% chromic acid, when 
witherite is coloured yellow; the colour can be intensified by sub- 
sequent treatment with a lake-forming dye such as chromotrope-2B. 

Of the minerals of the second group, siderite and rhodochrosite 
become black and lustrous on heating, and the former is also 
magnetic; calcites and dolomites containing iron or manganese 
become light brown to black; smithsonite shows a yellow color- 
ation while hot, and becomes colourless or black on cooling, whilst 
cerussite is coloured light-brown and does not change on cooling. 
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They can also be distinguished by warming with 5% aqueous 
sodium hydroxide for fifteen to twenty minutes and with tetra. 
hydroxyfluoran for five to ten minutes. The colours produced 
are: siderite, purplish-brown; rhodochrosite, brownish-crimson; 
smithsonite, orange. A further test consists in heating for ten to 
fifteen minutes with 5%, sodium hydroxide and a drop of bromine, 
then with sodium hydroxide alone, and finally with a saturated 
solution of benzidine in acetic acid; minerals containing manganese 
are coloured an intense blue (e.g., rhodochrosite). 

In a few cases it was found that iron present in some dolomites 
and calcites was not detected by the tetrahydroxyfluoran test; 
it is suggested that the iron was present in the form of a definite 
double carbonate, similar to the calcium magnesium carbonate 
which constitutes dolomite. 

Smithsonite can be recognised by Lemberg’s method (Z. deutsch. 
Geolog. Ges., 1887, 357) in addition to the above, and this also 
applies to cerussite. The latter and also plumbocalcite can, however, 
be recognised by the benzidine test described above; an intense 
blue coloration, changing to violet, is observed in “a cases. 

. A. R. K. 


Sodium 6-Chloro-5-nitro-m-toluenesulphonate—a New 
Reagent for Potassium. HerrBert Davies and WILLIAM 
Daviess (T., 1923, 123, 2976—2982). 


Quantitative Analysis by Hydrolytic Precipitation. K. 
JELLINEK and J. CZERWINSKI (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 30, 253— 
262).—If to a slightly acid solution of barium chloride coloured 
red by addition of methyl-orange, excess of potassium chromate 
solution is added, the colour changes from red to yellow; as soon 
as the equivalent quantity of potassium chromate has been added, 
any excess is hydrolysed and the solution acquires an alkaline 
reaction. Consideration of the degrees of dissociation and of the 
hydrogen-ion concentrations of the common indicators shows that 
high degrees of accuracy may be expected by applying the principle 
to any case in which soluble combinations of weak acid with strong 
base or strong acid with weak base may be utilised. Thus barium 
chloride may be estimated by means of potassium chromate, using 
methyl-red, with an error of 0-06%; by adding a known excess of 
barium chloride, sulphates may be similarly estimated. Cadmium 
salts do not interfere. Similarly, lead nitrate may be estimated 
by means of potassium chromate, using methyl-red. The titrations 
are carried out in porcelain dishes. The new method allows of 
rapid and accurate titrations in many cases in which gravimetric 
analysis is tedious and difficult. 8. I. L. 


The Separation of Magnesium from the Alkali Metals by 
Means of Organic Bases. GunuiLp Hemmine (Z. anorg. Chem., 
1923, 130, 333—342)—A solution of guanidine (prepared by 
addition of a slightly insufficient amount of barium hydroxide to 
the carbonate) precipitates magnesia quantitatively in presence of 
the alkali metals if excess be used; ammonium salts interfere. 
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The method may be employed in titration, but since guanidine 
solutions do not keep well, standard solutions of the carbonate 
and baryta may be employed. Piperidine does not give quite 
such good results, but the solution may be kept without change. 
Aliphatic amines are not so suitable, the errors being greater. 


S. I. L. 


A New Microchemical Reaction for the Estimation of 
Zinc. G. Spacu and R. Riran (Bul. Soc. Stiinte Cluj, 1922, 1, 
576—580 ; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, iv, 185; cf. this vol., ii, 699).— 
The double compound of the composition [Zn(C;H;N),|(CNS), 
formed by the reaction of ammonium thiocyanate and pyridine 
with a zine salt is dissolved by repeated extraction with small 
quantities of chloroform. After evaporation to dryness of the 
chloroform solution, the residue is weighed. G. W. R. 


The Electrometric Titration of Zinc and Cadmium. FRIEDR. 
MULLER (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 128, 125—130).—In confirmation 
of the results of Hedrich (Diss. Dresden, 1919) it is found that zinc 
can be titrated electrometrically with potassium ferrocyanide, 
using a platinum indicator-electrode, with an accuracy of 0-2—0-3% ; 
the precipitate is K,Zn,(FeC,N,)., and the results are best with 
hot neutral solutions. Cadmium may be similarly titrated, the 
precipitate being K,Cd(FeC,N,). With sodium ferrocyanide, 
cadmium gives accurate results, but with zinc poor results were 
obtained. No advantage is gained by addition of salts of rubidium, 
cesium, or lithium. Zinc in presence of cadmium may be accurately 
titrated with potassium ferrocyanide, but the cadmium can be 
estimated in the solution only by the use of an empirical factor. 

8. I. L. 


Estimation of Zinc and Lead in Presence of Large Amounts 
of Carbon. W. Kanipaum (Lng. Min. J. Press, 1923,116, 110— 
111).—The carbonaceous matter is destroyed in 0-5 g. of the material 
by heating with 5—10 g. of sodium peroxide in a mild steel bomb 
of Parr’s type. The mass after reaction is extracted with water, 
and the insoluble hydroxides are dissolved in dilute acid. For the 
estimation of zinc, 5 g. of ammonium chloride, 20 c.c. of ammonia 
solution, and a little hydrogen peroxide are added, the liquid is 
filtered, and titrated with potassium ferrocyanide solution. Lead 
is estimated by the molybdate method or, if present in only a small 
quantity, electrolytically. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, 


A New Reaction for Cadmium. G. Spacu (Bul. Soc. Stiinte 
Cluj, 1922, 1, 5388—541; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, iv, 187).—By 
the addition of potassium thiocyanate solution to an aqueous 
solution of a cadmium salt in the presence of pyridine, a white 
crystalline precipitate having the composition [Cd(C;H;N),|(CNS). 
is obtained. It is soluble in excess of pyridine and is decomposed 
by acids. By this reaction, 0-02 g. of cadmium per litre may be 
detected. G. W. R. 


The Estimation of Lead as Cyanide. W.HerRz and EBERHARD 
Nevxirce (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 130, 343—344).—Lead is pre- 
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cipitated quantitatively in the cold by gradual addition of consider- 
able excess of normal sodium cyanide solution ; the precipitate 
is collected, dried, and weighed as Pb(CN),. Neither copper nor 
silver interferes. 8. 1. L. 


Nature of the Oxide Produced on the Anode during the 
Electrolysis of Thallous Sulphate. A. GuTBiER and W., 
DIETERLE (Z. Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 457—467).—The authors have 
examined the methods of Heiberg (A., 1903, ii, 614) and of Gallo 
and Cenni (A., 1908, ii, 986) for the electrolytic estimation of 
thallium, which consists in the deposition of the oxide on the anode, 
It is shown that the oxide invariably contains sulphuric acid, 
Consequently, neither method is trustworthy for the exact estim- 
ation of thallium. It is shown that thallium may be estimated 
by the electro-deposition of oxide as follows: thallous sulphate 
is dissolved in 100 c.c. of water in a roughened platinum dish, 
0-1—1-5 c.c. of 2N-sulphurie acid and 5—9 c.c. of ethyl alcohol 
are added, and the solution is electrolysed at 53—58°, when the 
oxide T1,0, is deposited quantitatively. It is shown that the 
anodic product is definitely T],0,, and not T1,0,, as suggested by 
Gallo and Cenni (loc. cit.). J. F.S. 


A New Specific Reagent for the Estimation of Copper. 
F, Fetet (Ber., 1923, 56, [|B], 2083—2085).—The name “ Cupron ” 
is proposed for benzoinoxime, which precipitates copper quanti- 
tatively from neutral or ammoniacal solution. The precipitate is 
sap-green in colour, and is insoluble in water, alcohol, dilute ammonia, 
acetic acid, or tartaric acid. It is easily soluble in dilute mineral 
acids, and fairly soluble in concentrated ammonia. The reagent 
is specific for copper in ammoniacal or tartrate solution, in that 
iron, lead, cobalt, nickel, zinc, and aluminium are not precipitated. 
It is sensitive to one part of copper in 33,000 parts, and the annexed 

Ph-C——C-Ph 
co-ordination formula | © ON ' is proposed for the copper 


‘ w®\ 4 

er Seer ; 
derivative. This contains 22-02% Cu and may be dried in the 
air oven at 110°, BR. H. 


Simultaneous Electrometric Estimation of Copper and 
Silver by Means of Potassium Thiocyanate. Ericn Mier 
and ARTHUR RuDOLPH (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, €3, 102—111).—Copper 
may be determined electrometrically by measuring the change of 
potential between a copper indicator electrode and the usual norma! 
calomel electrode at 70° in a solution containing sodium hydrogen 
sulphite to which standard potassium thiocyanate is slowly added. 
The solution must contain more copper than corresponds with a 
M/100-solution; the results are always about 0-7% too high. 
Silver gives good results when similarly titrated at the ordinary 
temperature, using a silver indicator electrode. As the presence 
of sulphites interferes with the simultaneous determination of 
both metals in a solution, the silver is titrated, first using a silver 
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indicator electrode; the solution is then filtered, a copper electrode 
inserted, the requisite sodium hydrogen sulphite added, and the 
copper then titrated as above. By a compensation of errors the 


results for copper are quite good under these conditions. 
A. R, P. 


The Electrometric Estimation of Manganese. Ericu 
MixLeR and Orto WAHLE (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 129, 33—40).— 
Volhard’s method of the titration of a manganous salt by means of 
permanganate 2MnO,’+3Mn"+2H,0=5MnO,-+4H’ can be carried 
out electrometrically. The presence of a zinc salt, potassium nitrate, 
or another electrolyte is shown to be necessary (cf. Sarkar and 
Dhar, A., 1922, ii, 398). The values obtained are rather low. 
Near the end-point, an interval of seven minutes is necessary for 
a constant #.M.F. In the presence of hydrogen fluoride, the 
reaction is as follows: MnO,’+4Mn"+8H'=5Mn""+4H,0 (ef. 
Miller and Kopp, A., 1910, ii, 957). In this case, the end-point 
is sharp, but depends on the composition of the solution. The 
best results are obtained by using 10 c.c. of 4N-sulphuric acid and 
8 g. of potassium fluoride per 100 c.c. of the solution. The authors 
hope to extend the applicability of this method to the analysis of 
a mixture of ferrous iron and manganese. Was 


The Separation of Tin from Other Metals. N. Howe. 
Furman (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 1071—1073).—An investi- 
gation of the precipitation of stannic tin by means of cupferron 
from such a solution as would be obtained in the McCay method of 
separating tin and antimony (A., 1909, ii, 351, 1910, ii, 1003) showed 
that this method of treatment is rapid and accurate. The 
precipitate on stirring for thirty to forty-five minutes becomes 
compact and brittle, and is then easy to filter and wash. 
Manganese, nickel, cobalt, and zinc, if present, remain in the filtrate. 

The separation of tin and antimony by precipitation with hydrogen . 
sulphide in dilute hydrofluoric acid solution is incomplete unless 
the antimony is all in the tervalent state. The method of electolytic 
precipitation of tin from the solution obtained in the McCay method, 
as recommended by Kling and Lassieur (A., 1920, ii, 452), has been 
found to be extremely slow and unsatisfactory. C. I. 


Oxidimetric Studies on Antimony. J. Kwor (Z. anal. Chem., 
1923, 63, 81—102).—A large number of titrations of antimony 
with potassium permanganate under varying conditions have 
been carried out in order to ascertain those giving the most satis- 
factory results. Under widely varying conditions of acidity either 
of hydrochloric or of sulphuric acid or of both, results were obtained 
which gave only 98-5% of the total antimony if the calculations 
were based on an atomic weight of 120-2. Every possible source 
of error was investigated without obtaining any more satisfactory 
result. Consequently, further series of tests were made by adding 
an excess of potassium dichromate solution and titrating this excess 
with ferrous sulphate, using diphenylamine as internal indicator 
or ferricyanide as external indicator. From the mean of many 
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very concordant results, again only 98-5% of the antimony present 
was found and no possible source of error could be discovered. ll 
the results obtained agree with the old atomic weight of 121-9 for 
antimony, and this seems to confirm the value of 121-8 given in 
the German atomic weight tables for 1922. A. R. P. 


Tables for Sugar Analysis. G. D. Extspon (Analyst, 1923, 
48, 435—443).—Tables are given showing the quantities of dextrose, 
levulose, hydrated lactose, anhydrous lactose, maltose, invert- 
sugar, sucrose, and starch corresponding with weights of cupric 
oxide (also cuprous oxide and metallic copper) for every mg. from 
100 to 460. The tables are based mainly on those published 
previously by Brown, Morris, and Miller (T., 1897, 100, 281). 

W. P.S. 


Estimation of Dextrose and Lezvulose. F. Lucius (Z. 
Unters. Nahr. Genussm., 1923, 46, 94—95).—In the estimation 
of dextrose and levulose by the method based on the inversion of 
the latter with dilute inorganic acids (A., 1920, ii, 132), the period 
of heating may be reduced to three hours by doubling the concen- 
tration of acid employed. Any further increase in acid concentra- 
tion above this figure (20 c.c. of 5N-hydrochloric acid and 50 c.c. 
of sugar solution) leads to an appreciable decomposition of dextrose. 
A series of ten analyses carried out on mixtures of known com- 
position using this method gave results for dextrose 95—96-7°%, 
and for levulose 96-1—101% of the amounts actually present. 


H.C. R. 


Biochemical Characterisation of Galactose in a Mixture 
containing Galactose and Arabinose. Marc BripeEn and 
JEAN CHARPENTIER (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 908—-910).—Emulsin 
acts on a mixture of galactose and arabinose in 70°% alcohol, at 37°, 
to give 8-ethylgalactoside, and galactose may therefore readily be 
identified, as, for example, in the products of hydrolysis of gun 
arabic (cf. this vol., i, 540). If the enzyme is renewed from time to 
time, some ethyl arabinoside is also formed, but, without such 
renewal, only the galactose is converted into a glucoside. E. E. T. 


Estimation of Sugars in Mixtures cf Sucrose, Invert-sugar, 
and Lactose. Hans JEssEN-HANSEN (Comptes rend. Trav. Lab. 
Carlsberg, 1923, 15, No. 3, 21 pp.).—Sucrose when heated with an 
alkaline copper solution causes a deposition of cuprous oxide, 
although this deposition may be reduced to a minimum by a suitable 
choice of conditions. The quantity of cuprous oxide deposited by a 
mixture of sucrose and a reducing sugar, or of two reducing sugars, 
is not equal to the sum of the quantities which each sugar would 
deposit if it were the only constituent of the mixture. Series of 
analyses were therefore carried out to determine the amount of 
copper deposited under standard conditions (1) by pure invert-sugar, 
(2) by mixtures of sucrose and invert-sugar in which the total weight 
of sugar present was always equal to 0-240 g.; (3) by pure lactose ; 
(4) by mixtures of 0-200 g. of sucrose with increasing quantities of 
lactose, and (5) by mixtures of 0-050 g. of lactose with increasing 
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quantities of invert-sugaf. In each case, a formula was calculated 
to cover the experimental results obtained. The following are the 
formule for the five different cases: (1) Cu=0-20-+1-97122S— 
0-000735S2: (2) Cu=1-94+-1-97755S —0-00079444S8?; (3) Cu= 
0-58 + 1-25431L — 0-000008784L?. (4) Cu = 1-94 + 1-2597L — 
0-:00000025L?. (5) Cu=64-91-+1-8979127—0-00050226/. From 
these formule, five sets of tables are calculated giving the number of 
mg. of the various sugars in question corresponding with quantities 
of copper of from 0 to 440 mg. The exact procedure used for 
obtaining the copper is as follows: 8-65 g. of potassium sodium 
tartrate, 25 c.c. of 3-25N-sodium hydroxide, and 25 c.c. of copper 
sulphate solution containing 69-278 g. of CuSO,,5H,O (=17-592 g. 
of copper) per litre were mixed just before use in a 150 c.c. conical 
flask. The sugar solution was added and the total volume made 
up to 100 ¢.c. with water. Hydrogen was passed through the flask 
until all the air was displaced, and the flask then placed in a large 
boiling water-bath so that the surfaces of the liquid inside and outside 
the flask were at the same level. The flask was allowed to remain 
in the bath for exactly five minutes, after which it was removed and 
the contents were immediately filtered through an Allihn’s asbestos 
tube, using suction. The cuprous oxide was carefully washed with 
warm boiled water and alcohol and completely transferred to the 
ashestos tube, which was finally washed with absolute alcohol and 
ether, dried by suction, and the oxide reduced to metallic copper by 
passing a current of hydrogen through the tube, heated in an air 
oven. When completely reduced, the copper was allowed to cool 
in a current of hydrogen and weighed. In using the tables for the 
analysis of a mixture of sucrose and invert-sugar, a 2% solution 
of the sugar is made up, and 50 c.c. of this are inverted according to 
Nicol. The acid is neutralised and the volume made up to 100 c.c. 
The invert-sugar in this is obtained from table (1) (=a). The 
original solution is then analysed, taking a quantity corresponding 
with 240 mg. of invert-sugar, and from the amount of copper 
obtained and table (2) the original amount of invert-sugar (=) 
is obtained. The original sucrose present is therefore 0-95 (a—d). 
In the case of mixtures of lactose and sucrose, the approximate 
quantity of lactose is first obtained from the weight of copper, 
using table (4). A solution containing about 1%, of lactose is then 
prepared, and 50 c.c. of this are inverted by Nicol’s method as 
above, neutralised, made up to 100 c.c. and the amount of copper 
obtained from 10 c.c. of this is weighed. The approximate quantity 
of invert-sugar present in this and consequently of sucrose in the 
original solution, can then be read off table (5). In order to obtain 
more exact values, a portion of the original solution containing 
exactly 200 mg. of sucrose is taken and the quantity of lactose 
present in this obtained from the weight of copper and table (4). A 
portion of the inverted solution containing, according to the last 
analysis, 50 mg. of lactose will then, by using table (5), give the true 
amount of invert-sugar present, and consequently of sucrose in the 
original mixture. Concrete examples are given which make the 
method of using the tables clear. H. ©. R. 

’ 
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Estimation of Pentoses and Pentosans. I. Formation and 
Distillation of Furfuraldehyde. Norvitite C. Pervier and 
Ross A. Gortner (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 45, 1167—1169).—Distil. 
‘lations of materials containing pentoses carried out according to the 
. method of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists take place 
from hydrochloric acid of 18—20% concentration instead of from 
12% acid, as usually stated. Hydrochloric acid of this concentration 
has a considerable destructive effect on furfuraldehyde and this is 
partly responsible for the low yields of furfuraldehyde that are 
obtained from all pentoses when the official method is used. 'The 
passage of a slow current of steam through the distillation mixture 
is sufficient to carry off the furfuraldehyde as rapidly as it is formed, 
thereby avoiding its destruction by long contact with strong acid. 
Details of a method for the distillation of pentoses based on these 
considerations are given. By means of this method, theoretical 
yields of furfuraldehyde have been obtained from all the pure 
pentoses that have been tested. Representative data are given. 
H.C. R. 


Estimation of Acetyl and on Methylation. Kari Frevupen- 
BERG (Annalen, 1923, 433, 230—237).—_{[With Max Harper. }— 
Perkin’s method (T., 1905, 87, 107) for the estimation of the 
acetyl group is improved by the use of aromatic sulphonic acids, 
particularly of toluenesulphonic acid, instead of sulphuric acid. 
This procedure offers the following. advantages. The hydrolysis 
requires less time, less charring or formation of by-products occurs, 
and, in alcoholic solution, the sulphonic acids exert great solvent 
action. ‘The method is shown to give good results in the analysis 
of catechin penta-acetate, dextrose penta-acetate, maltose octa- 
acetate, cellobiose octa-acetate, methylmaltoside hepta-acetate, 
chloromaltose hepta-acetate, bromoglucose acetate, dichlorocatechin 
penta-acetate, dimethyl tartrate diacetate, silver acetate, acetanilide, 
trihydroxypenta-acetatochromic acetate, or dihydroxyhexa-acetato- 
chromic chloride. 

[With Ernst Conn.}—Quercetin can be converted into its penta- 
methyl ether, and phloroglucinol into its trimethyl ether, in yields 
of, respectively, 75—80° and 80—85°% of the theoretical, by 
conversion into the penta-acetate and triacetate, respectively, and 
treatment of the latter, in methyl-alcoholic solution, with a large 
excess of methyl sulphate, followed by the gradual addition of 50°, 
aqueous potassium hydroxide solution (cf. Freudenbirg and 
Purrmann, this vol., i, 697). W.S.N. 


Polarimetric Estimation of Malic Acid. F. AurrBacu 
and D. Kriieur (Z. Unters. Nahr. Genussm., 1923, 46, 97—154).— 
The method depends on the large increase in the optical activity 
of malic and tartaric acids caused by uranium and molybdenum 
compounds. A suitable and constant excess of the compound 
used to increase the optical activity is employed and the hydrogen- 
ion concentration of the solution is kept constant at its optimum 
value by the use of mixtures of buffer salts. The relationship 
between optical activity and concentration for malic and tartaric 
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acids was determined experimentally using the above conditions 
and a process was worked out for estimating these acids when 
present alone in the form of their sodium salts, with satisfactory 
accuracy. The molecular rotatory powers of uranium—malic and 
molybdenum-—tartaric acids under the conditions chosen were 
found to be constant up to a concentration of 0-1 mol. per litre 
and to be equal to —700° and +1,044°, respectively. On increasing 
the concentration, the values obtained gradually fell. The mole- 
cular rotatory power of uranium-tartaric acid increased with the 
concentration up to a maximum of -+650°, after which it fell 
slowly with increasing concentration. The molecular rotatory 
power of molybdenum—malic acid also increased up to a maximum 
of +1,020°, remaining, however, approximately constant at this 
figure on further increasing the concentration. The fact that the 
directions of rotation of uranium-—malic and uranium-tartaric 
acids are opposed, whilst the rotations of the corresponding molyb- 
denum acids are of the same sign enabled a purely polarimetric 
method of estimating malic and tartaric acids in mixtures to be 
worked out. Willaman’s graphical method of obtaining the per- 
centage of malic acid from the polarimeter readings of the uranium 
and molybdenum solutions (A., 1918, ii, 249) is adapted to the 
conditions employed by the authors. The influence of other 
organic acids on the molecular rotatory powers of these uranium 
and molybdenum acids was investigated. In the case of uranium— 
malic and molybdenum-tartaric acids, the alkali salts of other 
organic acids only slightly decreased the figures obtained. In 
the case of uranium-tartaric acid, a more considerable disturbance 
is produced. In the case of molybdenum-—malic acid the optical 
activity is considerably increased by the presence of salts of other 
hydroxy-acids, citrates almost doubling the molecular rotatory 
power. In the presence of citric acid, therefore, the polarimetric 
estimation of malic and tartaric acids in the same solution is im- 
possible and when certain other organic acids are present, the 
estimation becomes untrustworthy. In determining malic acid 
polarimetrically in fruit juices and similar acid mixtures, it is there- 
fore advisable not to attempt the simultaneous polarimetric estim- 
ation of tartaric acid and to carry out the removal of the sugars, 
pectins, and colouring matter in such a way that the greater part 
of the tartaric, citric, and other organic acids are separated from 
the malic acid at the same time. This can be effected by aid of 
the different solubilities of the respective barium salts in water 
and alcohol, by which means the malic acid is obtained as barium 
malate in aqueous solution containing only small quantities of 
barium tartrate and barium citrate. The malic acid can be 
estimated polarimetrically in this solution in the same way as in 
sodium malate solution. The molecular rotatory power of barium 
malate in the presence of uranium is somewhat lower than that 
of sodium malate under similar conditions and increases slowly 
with the concentration. In the presence of molybdenum, the 
molecular rotatory power is lower in low concentration and higher 
in high concentration than is the case with sodium malate. In 
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order to make the estimation independent of the small quantity 
of tartrates and citrates present in the barium malate solution, 
the solution was always saturated with these salts. The relation- 
ship between the small quantities of tartrate and citrate present 
and the polarimeter readings was calculated and that between the 
concentration of malic acid and the polarimeter readings under 
these conditions obtained both by experiment and by calculation, 
By these means malic acid can be estimated with sufficient accuracy 
from two independent polarimetric measurements even in the 
presence of tartaric and citric acids. H. C. R. 


Analysis of Crude Tartar and Argol. CuHemiscHe Faxprik 
VORM. GOLDENBURG, GEROMONT & CIE (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 63, 
111—116).—The solution of the substance in hydrochloric acid is 
boiled with an excess of potassium carbonate and the filtered liquid 
is evaporated to a small bulk, treated with potassium chloride, and 
made exactly neutral to phenophthalein with hydrochloric acid. 
The liquid is then acidified with diluted acetic acid, digested on the 
water-bath for a few minutes, and set aside over-night. The 
precipitate of potassium hydrogen tartrate is collected on a vacuum 
filter, washed with 20°, potassium chloride solution saturated with 
potassium hydrogen tartrate, and dissolved in 200 c.c. of water. 
The solution is titrated with sodium hydroxide, using phenol- 
phthalein as indicator. 

The above method has been tested in the Chem. Lab. Fresenius 
(¢bid., 116—117) and found to give excellent results. It is cheaper 
and simpler to carry out than the older method involving precipi- 
tation of the potassium hydrogen tartrate by means of alcohol 
followed by titration as above, but using litmus-paper as indicator. 
[Cf. J.S.C.I., 1923, Dec.] A. R. P. 


The Bromine Number. Pavut Brecker (Z. angew. Chem.. 
1923, 36, 539).—A few drops of linseed oil were spread in a thin 
layer on a sheet of glass (4-5 by 15 cm.) which was then inserted in a 
horizontal glass tube of 4-6 cm. diameter. A watch-glass containing 
a few drops of bromine was placed under the glass plate and the 
tube corked at both ends. After a time, air was passed through the 
tube, and finally the glass plate was heated in an oven at 50—60° to 
remove excess of bromine and the increase in weight noted. As an 
alternative, the glass plate and containing tube may be placed 
vertically over pieces of glass rod between which a few drops of 
bromine have been poured. The addition of bromine was complete 
within half an hour and concordant results were obtained which, 
when calculated as iodine values, agreed well with those found 
directly by Wijs’s method. Ww. Tt. B.S. 


New Method of Estimating the Iodine Value of Oils 
and Fats by using Pyridine Sulphate Dibromide. K. W. 
RosENMuUND and W. Kuunuerm (Z. Unters. Nahr. Genussm., 1923, 
46, 154—159).—A solution of pyridine sulphate dibromide in glacial 
acetic acid can be used for determining the iodine value of oils 
and fats. The solution is of about the same stability as the Hanus 
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iodine bromide solution and has the advantages that the results 
iven by it are independent of the amount of excess of the reagent 
used, that the reaction progresses more rapidly than in the case 
of the Hanus solution in the case of oils of high iodine values, 
and that a considerable economy is effected, especially when the 
excess of reagent is titrated with arsenious acid solution. The 
reaction is complete in 5 minutes even in the case of linseed oil, 
and the results obtained agree with those given by Hanus’s method 
within the limits of experimental error. The excess of the reagent 
can either be treated with potassium iodide and titrated with thio- 
sulphate, or titrated directly with arsenious acid, the two methods 
giving identical results. Phenol and arsenic may also be estimated 
by titration with pyridine sulphate dibromide in glacial acetic acid. 


H. C. R. 


Estimation of the Acetyl Value (of Fats and Oils). JESSIE 
R. Power (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 622)—The André-Cook 
method (A., 1922, ii, 324) is trustworthy, but concordant results 
cannot be obtained by methods involving the separation of the 
acetic acid by filtration or distillation. W. P.S. 


Detection of Adulterants in Cacao Butter. Marcer PicHarp 
(Ann. Falsif., 1923, 16, 197—215).—The method proposed depends 
on the differences observed in the rise of temperature during the 
solidification of cacao butter and other fats. Fifty g. of the fat 
are melted at 50°, placed in a vertical tube provided with a thermo- 
meter, and surrounded by a jacket through which a current of air 
at 10° is circulated, and the temperature is noted at definite intervals 
during the solidification of the fat. The temperature at fir t falls 
to a point at which solidification commences, then rises gradually 
to a maximum, and afterwards falls again. The curve showing the 
temperature during the solidification of cacao butter is distinctly 
different from that obtained with other fats. W. P.S. 


Benzidine as a Reagent for Aldehydes. P. N. van Eck 
(Pharm. Weekblad, 1923, 60, 1204—1208).—A large number of 
aldehydes give good colour reactions in presence of benzidine 
dissolved in glacial acetic acid. Fatty aldehydes give yellow to 
orange colorations. Benzaldehyde gives a yellow, crystalline solid, 
cuminaldehyde an orange solid, anisaldehyde yellow-orange crystals, 
and phenylacraldehyde dark, blood-red crystals ; microchemical tests 
detect these readily. Vanillin gives a dark, orange-red colour, which 


becomes red on adding water; the reaction is extremely sensitive. 
B. i. %. 


Detection and Characterisation of Small Quantities of 
Vanillin. H. Hérissry and P. De_taunny (/. Pharm. Chim., 
1923, [vii], 28, 257—262).—When aqueous solutions of vanillin are 
oxidised with ferric chloride, a blue coloration is formed, which, when 
the mixture is heated for five minutes in the boiling water-bath 
and then cooled, disappears and is replaced by a precipitate (thin, 
microscopic, colourless needles, m. p. 302—305°) of dehydrodi- 
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vanillin, [CgH,(CHO)(OQMe)‘OH]}. This precipitate may be 
observed, and collected by centrifuging, in solutions containing as 
little as 0-01% of vanillin. Vanillin is somewhat difficultly volatile 
in steam, but may be detected and characterised in plant extracts 
containing as little as 0-05°%, as follows. Twenty c.c. of the solution 
to be tested are heated in a bath containing a solution of calcium 
chloride at 130—140°, and two fractions of 10 c.c. of distillate are 
- collected. Further quantities of 10 c.c. of water are added to the 
residue and again distilled off, this being repeated until nine or ten 
such fractions have been collected. The presence of vanillin in 
these fractions is then determined as above with ferric chloride. 
+ ibe Sy 2E 


The Salt Error of Nitramine (Picrylmethyl Nitroamine). 
I. M. Kottnorr (Rec. irav. chim., 1923, 42, 964—968; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 222) —-Using nitramine as an indicator, the salt error of electro. 
lytes with univalent ions is —0-09 (in pox) in seminormal solution. 
In normal solution, the error depends on the salt, and is greater for 
potassium than for sodium salts. The error increases with rising 
valency of the anion. Thus the correction for N-KCl is +-0-16, for 
N-K,SO,, +0-30, and for V-K,Fe(CN), it is +-0-34 in pox. H.H 


Review of Methods for the Estimation of Acetanilide. 
Epwarp 8. Ross (Amer. J. Pharm., 1923, 95, 743—754).—Both 
‘ Seidell’s tribromoaniline method (A., 1907, ii, 914) and the acetyl 
radicle method, in which the acetic acid liberated by hydrolysis with 
dilute sulphuric acid and distilled off is titrated, give good results 
in estimating acetanilide. When interfering substances have to be 
removed, the former method is somewhat more rapid. One method 
may be made a check on the other by distilling off and titrating the 
acetic acid and titrating the acid residue containing the aniline 
with bromide-bromate solution as in the tribromoaniline method. 
With preparations containing such substances as solid and powdered 
extracts, alkaloids and their salts, antipyrine, or pyramidone, the 
acetyl radicle method is more advantageous as it can be applied 
directly to the residue from the chloroform extraction. When 
phenacetine is present, it should be removed as periodide (Emery, 
A., 1914, ii, 755). H.C. R. 


The Triketohydrindene Reaction. V.S. Saprxov and N. D. 
ZELINSKI (Biochem. Z., 1923, 1441, 105—108).—-In contradistinction 
to the coloration formed by ninhydrin and hydroxy-compounds, 
that produced in the presence of amino-acids is resistant to boiling, 
to decinormal alkali, and to 1% phosphoric acid, and is soluble in 
amyl alcohol. Methylalanine gives the reaction after prolonged 
boiling. The ninhydrin pigment is unstable and slowly disappears, 
even when air is excluded. The esters of monocarboxylic amino- 
acids and dicarboxylic imino-acids give a carmine-red pigment 
insoluble in amyl alcohol, and after hydrolysis with acid an amyl 
alcohol soluble blue pigment. Free methylaspartic acid gives the 
reaction, but its ester does not. 3-Amino-l-methylcyclopentane- 
carboxylic acid gives a violet colour extractable by amy] alcohol. 
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Jt is concluded that a number of types of reaction between amino- 
acids and the ninhydrin reagent are possible. J. P. 


Estimation of Hydrogen Cyanide in Cyanogenetic Plants. 
—. Koun-Aprest and J. Ricarponi (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 
111—773).—The powdered plant material is digested with water at 
37° for four hours, or at the ordinary temperature for twenty hours, 
Purified air is then blown through the resulting mixture and then 
through standard potassium hydroxide solution, the hydrogen 
cyanide absorbed by the latter being estimated in the usual manner. 
The results of analyses of various specimens of Phaseolus lunatus 
(leven varieties) show the method to be as satisfactory as the 
ordinary (distillation) method. KE. E. T. 


Qualitative Scheme for the Detection of Cyanamide and 
Related Compounds. G.H. Bucuanan (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 
15, 637—-640).—Systematic directions are given for the detection of 
ammonia, cyanamide, cyanide, dicyanodiamide, guanidine, guanyl 
carbamide, nitrate, thiocyanate, thiocarbamide, and carbamide in 
fertiliser mixtures containing any or all of these compounds. 


W.P.S. 


An Iodometric Method for Estimating Uric Acid in Urine. 
Orro Firtu, JosepHa UrsBacu, and Paut WERMER (Biochem. Z., 
1923, 141, 236—247).—The authors have devised a rapid method for 
estimating uric acid in urine which does not necessitate lengthy and 
troublesome filtrations and washings. Five c.c. of urine, measured 
into a 50 c.c. centrifuge tube, are made alkaline by the addition of 
sodium carbonate and 5 c.c. of 30° ammonium chloride are added. 
The tube is left for two hours, centrifuged for five minutes, and 
after separation of the supernatant liquid, the precipitated 
ammonium urate is stirred with 5 c.c. of 10°, ammonium sulphate 
and again centrifuged for six or seven minutes. The washed 
precipitate is dissolved in 50 c.c. of 0-1N-sodium hydroxide, 20 c.c. 
of 0-01.N-iodine solution are added, the solution is at once acidified 
by the addition of 70 c.c. of 0-1N-sulphuric acid, and the excess of 
free iodine is titrated with 0-01N-sodium thiosulphate. Under the 
conditions employed, 1 mol. of uric acid takes up 3-5 atoms of 
iodine. The estimation is completed in two and a half hours, 
including the two hours allowed for separation of the ammonium 
urate. J.P. 
The Relationship between Colour and Constitution in 
Azo-dyes. Mreczystaw Dominikiewrcz (Roczniki Chemji, 1923, 
2, 314—335).—A theoretical paper in which the known facts 
relating to azo-dyes are reviewed and discussed mainly from the 
point of view of the quinonoid theory. ‘For the ‘ colour analysis ”’ of 
various dyes, a method is suggested whereby any given colour is 
matched by mixing three fundamental colours (blue, red, and 
yellow) and the quantities of each are noted. The dyes chosen as 
standard are patent blue V, rhodamine B, and quinoline yellow 0; 
the standard aqueous solutions of these should contain 0-6350, 
0-4785, and 0-8658 g. per litre, respectively. G. A. R. K. 
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‘A Nephelometric Method for Estimating Small Amounts 
of Proteins. P. Rona and H. Kieinmann (Biochem. Z., 1923, 
140, 461—477)—For the nephelometric estimation of proteins, 
to 5c.c. of the protein solution are added, in the order given, 5 c.c, 
of 25% hydrochloric acid, 8 c.c. of a 20% solution of sodium sulpho. 
salicylate, and the whole is diluted to 20 c.c. The resulting tur. 
bidity, which is measured against suitable standards in a Klein. 
mann-Schmidt and Haensch nephelometer, reaches a maximum 
in three minutes and is permanent for at least an hour. Its intensity 
is directly proportional to the amount of protein present. A 20% 
increase in the acidity of the solution, or the addition of ammonium 
sulphate, magnesium sulphate, or thymol, is without influence on 
the results, nor does the presence of the soluble products of peptic 
hydrolysis interfere with the determination. The method may he 
used for the estimation of quantities of protein as small as 0:06 mg. 

J.P. 


The Estimation of Fibrinogen. WILHELM STARLINGER 
(Biochem. Z., 1923, 140, 203—229).—A lengthy critical survey of 
the various gravimetric, Kjeldahl, and refractometric methods 
hitherto employed in estimating fibrinogen, which is chiefly 
based on refractometric measurements on native hirudin, citrate, 
oxalate, and fluoride plasmas and sera. In place of the “re. 
calcification ’’ method of Leendertz, the author has employed a 
new process dependent on refractometric determinations on citrated 
plasma, and on the serum after separation of the precipitate of 
fibrinogen produced by heating for five minutes to 56°. The 
determination can be carried out on 0°5 c.c. of plasma. J.P. 


Estimation of Fibrinogen by Precipitation with Sodium 
Sulphate compared with the Precipitation of Fibrin by the 
Addition of Calcium Chloride. Paut E. Howe (J. Biol. Chem., 
1923, 57, 235—240).—Results in good agreement with those given 
by Cullen and Van Slyke’s method (A., 1920, ii, 398) have been 
obtained for the fibrinogen content of blood by estimating the 
nitrogen content before and after precipitation with 10-6° sodium 
sulphate (or certain other salts) at 37°. Similar results were 
obtained by Gram’s (A., 1922, ii, 240), Foster and Whipple’s (Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1921—1922, 58, 393), and Wu’s (A., 1922, ii, 406) 
methods. E. S$. 


The Estimation of Fibrinogen in Blood Plasma. STEFAN 
RusznyAxk and I. BarAr (Biochem. Z., 1923, 141, 476—478).—A 
nephelometric method for the estimation of fibrinogen in blood plasma 
is described. 0-1 C.c. of citrate plasma is treated with 50 c.c. of an 
acid solution of ammonium sulphate (1 part of 0-2N-hydrochloric 
acid, 1 part of saturated ammonium sulphate), and the resulting 
opalescence, which is due to the total plasma proteins, is compared 
with that produced by fibrinogen alone when 0-4 c.c. of the plasma 


is treated with 25 c.c. of a 27% saturated ammonium sulphate 
solution. g. 8. 
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A Micro-method for the Estimation of the Protein 
Fractions of Plasma. Sreran RusznyAx (Biochem. Z., 1923, 
441, 479—482).—The proteins of separate small volumes of plasma 
are fractionally precipitated and estimated nephelometrically using 
the total protein fraction as the standard. ‘The total proteins 
and fibrinogen are precipitated as already described (cf. preceding 
abstract) and the other fractions are obtained as follows : globulin+- 
fibrinogen by treating 0-1 c.c. of citrate plasma with 25 c.c. of half- 
saturated ammonium sulphate, euglobulin-+fibrinogen by the 
addition to 0-4 c.c. of the plasma of 25 c.c. one-third saturated 
ammonium sulphate, y-globulin I and II by treating 0:1 c.c. 
plasma with 40°% saturated ammonium sulphate. J.P. 


A New Permanent Standard for Estimation of Hemoglobin 
by the Acid Heematin Method. Epwin E. Oscoop and Howarp 
D. Haskins (J. Biol. Chem., 1923, 57, 107—110).—The standard 
consists of 32 g. of ferric sulphate “+80 mg. of chromic sulphate in 
100 c.c., and when set at 15 mm. in a colorimeter should match a 1% 
acid hematin solution set at 10 mm. The intensity of its colour 
changes with temperature. E.S. 


A New Permanent Standard forSahli’s Hemoglobinometer. 
Howarp D. Haskins (J. Biol. Chem., 1923, 57, 111—113; ef. 
preceding abstract)—This consists of a mixture of solutions of 
ferric and cobalt sulphates. It must be standardised against a 
1°, acid hematin solution. E. 8. 

A Method for the Estimation of the Bile Acids in Duodenal 
Juice. Ernst CuristopH Mryer (Biochem. Z., 1923, 140, 356— 
367).—As a result of the study of the influence of dilution, hydrogen- 
ion concentration, and the presence of salts, mucin, and other 
substances on the drop number of pure bile salt solutions and of 
duodenal juice, a method is given for the estimation of the bile 
acids in the latter. The slightly alkaline duodenal juice is suitably 
diluted from ten to one hundred times, made slightly acid to 
Congo-red by the addition of one or two drops of 15% hydrochloric 
acid, and from the drop number of the resulting solution, which 
should lie within the limits 105 to 135, the milligram percentage 
of sodium glycocholate is obtained directly from a curve which is 
given. J. P. 


Estimation of Ash, Arsenic, Copper, and Zinc in Gelatin. 
R. M. Menurin (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 942—943).—Undesir- 
able features of published methods for estimating small quantities 
of arsenic, copper, and zinc are pointed out and rapid and accurate 
methods for estimating these elements and the ash in gelatin are 
described. The arsenic is estimated by a modification of Gutzeit’s 
method, the ash by incinerating 20—40 g. in an electric muffle at 
500—550° for four to five hours, the copper is estimated colori- 
metrically with potassium ferrocyanide against a standard copper 
solution, and the zine by precipitation with hydrogen sulphide in 
acetic acid solution containing sodium acetate and weighing as 
oxide. Attention is directed to sources of error against which 
precautions must be taken. H.C. R. 
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The Estimation of Pepsin and the Behaviour of Pepsin 
in the Body. KArue Voter (Biochem. Z., 1923, 142, 101— 
107).—For the estimation of peptic activity, to 1 ¢.c. of blood 
serum are added 8 c.c. of 0-1N-hydrochloric acid and | c.c. of 
the pepsin solution. After twenty-four hours’ incubation, 0:3 ¢.0. 
of the mixture is treated with 20 c.c. of water and 2-5 c.c. of 10% 
sulphosalicylic acid and the resulting opalescence, caused by the 
residual unhydrolysed protein, is measured in a nephelometer, 
Using this method of detecting the enzyme, it is found that pure 
pepsin (Witte) injected intravenously into dogs undergoes a very 
rapid destruction, which also occurs with blood serum- pepsin 
mixtures in vitro. The destruction of the enzyme is ascribed in 
the main to the reaction of the blood. a. PB. 


The Recognition of Trypsin and its Natural Inhibitor in 
Serum. H. Premrer and F. StanpenatH (Fermentforsch., 
1923, 7, [1], 14—53):—Under carefully chosen conditions the Fuld. 
Gross method for the detection of trypsin is very sensitive. Using 
this method, the authors have sought to determine whether trypsin 
adsorbed by charcoal can be estimated by its digestion of casein, 
and whether in serum an excess of trypsin or antitrypsin can be! 
recognised by use of charcoal. It is found that charcoal adsorbs 
trypsin and casein, but not the antitrypsin of serum, but if mixtures 
of trypsin and antitrypsin be treated with charcoal, the filtrate 
loses both its tryptic and inhibitory properties. H. K. 


Estimation of Diastase in Blood. G. M. Fyre (Brit. J. Exp. 
Path., 1923, 4, 127—131).—By an estimation of blood-sugar by 
Maclean’s method (A., 1919, ii, 434), followed by a second estimation 
after 0-2 c.c. of blood has been incubated for half an hour at 37° 
with 1 c.c. of 0-1% starch solution, almost concurrent readings of 
the blood-sugar and blood diastase figures may be obtained using 
a small amount of blood. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 


A Colour Test for Water-soluble [Vitamin]-B. ALApDAr 
JENDRASSIK (J. Biol. Chem., 1923, 57, 129—138).—Extracts 
containing vitamin-B have been found consistently to reduce ferric 
ferricyanide with the formation of a blue colour. Similar extracts 
made from foods which do not contain this vitamin did not give this 
reaction. KE. S. 


Microscopic Estimation of Soil Colloids in Soil Separates. 
Wim H. Fry (J. Agric. Res., 1923, 24, 879—883).—After 
removing the clay fraction from soil by the ordinary means of 
mechanical analysis, an ultra-microscopic examination of the 
separated fractions revealed much undispersed colloidal matier. 
By using a squared eye-piece it was found possible to estimate 
the relative proportion of mineral] and colloidal aggregate by direct 
observation of the field. Inaccuracies due to difference in shape 
and density of particles, etc., were shown to be small. From 
30—60% of the clay fraction of soils was found to remain undis- 
persed among mineral particles after thorough washing and rubbing 
in weak ammonia solutions. A. G. P. 
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Aceto-8-naphthalide, bromonitro-deriv- 

atives (VESELY and Dvokak), A., i, 

918. 


nitriles of 


urine 
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Aceto-8-naphthalide, 1:5-dinitro- (Vx- 
SELY and JAKES), A., i, 918. 

Acetone, action of light on, with borneol, 
geraniol, and menthol (SCAGLIARINI 
and GiusEpPiNna), A,, i, 587. 

sugar derivatives of. See isoPropyl- 
idene. 

semioxamazone, and its sodium deriv- 
ative (WILSON and PicKERING), T., 


395. 
detection of, in urine (VAN KETEL), 
A., ii, 665. 


estimation of, volumetrically (lonEscu, 
SprrEscu, and Poprscu), A., ii, 
666. 
estimation of, in mixtures with ethyl 
alcohol (BUSHILL), A., ii, 665. 
estimation of, in methyl alcohol 
(BaTEs, MULLALY, and HARTLEY), 
T., 401. 
estimation of, in blood and urine 
(Lusttn), A., ii, 268. 
Acetone substances, fats as precursors 
of (HuBBARD), A., i, 631. 
Acetone-benzilic acid ( WILLSTATTER and 
K6NIGSBERGER), A., i, 1173. 

Acetone-erythritol. See Erythritol so- 

propylidene ether. 

Acetone-glycollic acid (WILLSTATTER 

and KONIGSBERGER), A,, i, 1172. 

Acetone-mandelic acids (WILLSTATTER 

and K6NIGSBERGER), A., i, 1173. 
Acetoneisopropylhydrazine (LOcHTE, 
Noyes, and BaILEy), A., i, 26. 
Acetonethiosemicarbazone, reactions of, 
with a-halogenated esters( WILSON and 
Burns), T., 800. 

Acetonitrile, action of organometallic 
derivatives of magnesium on (BRUY- 
LANTS), A., i, 310. 

condensation of thiobenzamide with 
(IsHIKAWA), A., i, 926. 

Aceto-p-nitroanilide, mono- and di- 
chloro- (WHEELER and SM1TRH), A., i, 
994, 

5-y-Acetophenetidinopropy]-5-csoamyl- 
barbituric acid (Dox and YopsEr), 
A., i, 950. 

y-Acetophenetidinopropyliscoamyl- 
malonic acid, ethyl ester (Dox and 
YovER), A., i, 950. 

Acetophenone, bromination of (WARD), 

T., 2207. 

semioxamazone, and its potassium 
derivative (WILSON and PICKER- 
ING), T., 396. 

Acetophenone, p-amino-, dibromo-, di- 

bromoamino-, and bromonitro-, and 

their acetyl derivatives, and their 
ketazines, phenylhydrazones, and 

semicarbazones (BRUINING), A., i, 

227. 
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Acetophenone, o-chloro- (FARBWERKE 
vor. MEIsTER, Lucius, & Brin- 
ING), A., i, 1182. 

m-iodoso-p-hydroxy- 
CurtTIN), A., i, 1102. 

Acetophenones, ring-substituted, form- 
ation of ketazines, phenylhydrazones, 
and semicarbazones of (BRUINING), 
A., i, 226. 

Acetophenone-p-arsinic acid (LEWIs and 
CHEETHAM), A., i, 408. 

Acetophenone-o-tolil (Boaert and HEr- 
RERA), A., i, 240. 

Aceto-p-toluidide-2-sulphinic 
(JOHNSON and SmILEs), T., 2886. 

Acetovanillone, w-chloro- (PRATT and 
Rosrnson), T., 753. 

Acetoveratrone, w-hydroxy-, and _ its 
dehydrodiphenylhydrazone (PRATT 
and Rosinson), T., 756. 

Acetoxime, preparation of (SEmon), A., 
ii, 155 

Acetoxyacetic anhydride (DIMRoTH and 
ScHWEIZER), A., i, 744. 

Acetoxyacetoacetic acid, ethyl ester, 


(BocERT and 


acid 


and its semicarbazone (DIMROTH, 
ScHWEIZER, and ScHAaF), A., i, 
745. 


1-Acetoxyanthraquinone, 4-amino-, 
acetyl and benzoy! derivatives (GRAND- 
MouGIN), A., i, 117. 

Acetoxy- 2-benzenesulphonyl-8-naphtha- 
pyrones (TROGER and DuNKEL), A., i, 
356. 


o-Acetoxybenzoic acid (acetylsalicylic 
acid ; aspirin), liberation of salicyl 
from and its excretion (HANZLIK and 
PRESHO), A., i, 879. 
quinine salt, and its hydrochloride 
(FARBENFABRIKEN VORM. F, BAYER 
& Co.), A., i, 939. 
iodoalkyl esters (FARBWERKE VORM. 
Meister, Lucius, & Brinine), 
A., i, 795. 
o-Acetoxybenzoic acid, 3:4-dihydroxy- 
(Pacsv), A., i, 340. 
1-Acetoxy-1:2:3-benzotriazole, 
(Brapy and Day), T., 2266. 
a-Acetoxybenzoylacetic acid, ethyl ester 
(DimrotrH, SCHWEIZER,and SCHAAFF), 
A., i, 745. 
4-Acetoxy-2:1-benzthiopyran (LESSER 
and MEHRLANDER), A., i, 828 


6-nitro- 


o-Acetoxybenzylacetamide (RAIFORD 
and CLARK), A., i, 925. 
o-Acetoxybenzylbenzamide (RAIFORD 


and CLARK), A., i, 925. 
Acetoxy-2-p-chlorobenzenesulphonyl-A- 
naphthapyrones (Tk6cER and Dun- 
KEL), A., i, 356. 
a-Acetoxycinnamic acid, ethyl ester 


(GAULT and WEIck), A., i, 36. 


SUBJECTS, 


Acetoxydimethoxy-1-methy1-3:4-di- 
hydrosoquinoline (SpArs), A., i, 479, 
1-Acetoxyindole-2-carboxylic acid, ethy] 
ester, and its derivatives (GABRIEL, 
GERHARD, and WoLTER), A., i, 704. 
2-Acetoxy-3-keto-2:3-dihydro-1:4-benz- 
thiazine (ZAHN), A., i, 376. 
10-Acetoxy-1:2:6:7-tetramethoxyanthr. 
acene (BistRzycKI and KRAvER), A,, 
i, 1211. 
10-Acetoxy-3:7:8-trimethoxymethy]- 
anthracenes (BIsTRZYCKI and 
Kraven), A., i, 1210. 
Aceto-p-xylidide-6-sulphinic acid (J oxy. 
SON and SmILEs), T., 2387. 
Aceto-p-xylidide-6-sulphonanilide 
(JOHNSON and SMILEs), T., 2387. 
Aceto-p-xylidide-6-sulphonyl chloride 
(JOHNSON and Sites), T., 2387. 
1-Acetoxymercurimethy]-1:2-dihydro- 
benzfuran, 4-bromo- (MILLS and 
ApaAms), A., i, 971. 
1-Acetoxymercurimethyl- 5- and -6- 
methyl-1:2-dihydrobenzfuran (MIL1s 
and ApAms), A., i, 971. 
8-Acetoxymercurisalicylaldehyde,  3- 
and 5-nitro- (WHITMORE and MIDDLE. 
TON), A., i, 726. 
1-Acetoxymethyl-1:2:3-benzotriazoles, 
4- and 6-nitro- (Brapy and Day), T,, 
2262. 
6-Acetoxy-2-methyl-5-methylbenz- 
oxazole (HEINRICH, SUNTHEIMER, 
and SrEINMANN), A., i, 145. 
y-Acetoxy-8-methylpropylene, = aa-di- 
bromo- (MERESHKOWSKY), A., i, 528 
2-Acetoxy-1:4-naphthaquinone, 3 
chloro- (Frizs and Ocuwat), A., i, 
843. 
1-Acetoxy-2-phenylisatogen, 6-nitro-2- 
hydroxy- (RuGGLI, BOLLIGER, and 
LEONHARDT), A., i, 834, 
a-Acetoxy-8-phenylpropionic acid, ethyl 
ester (GAULT and WEIck), A,, i, 36. 
4-Acetoxy-1-phenylpyrrole-3-carboxylic 
—_ (BENARY and Konrap), A., i, 
41. 
Acetoxystearic acid (RADCLIFFE and 
Gisson), A., i, 177 
2’-Acetoxystilbene, 
NANE), T., 2058. 
11-Acetoxytetrahydrocarbazolenine 
(PERKIN and Pant), T., 689. 
8-Acetoxytetrahydronaphthalene-o- 
carboxylicacid (TETRALIN G, M. B.H.), 
A., i, 37. 
Acetoxy-2-p-toluenesulphonyl-f- 
naphthapyrones (Tr6cER and Dvuy- 
KEL), A., i, 356. 
8-Acetoxy-m-toluic acid, quinine salt 
(FARBENFABRIKEN VORM. F, BAYER 
& Co.), A., i, 939. 


4-nitro- (CuLLI- 


-di- 
, i, 479, 
d, ethy| 
ABRIEL, 
i, 704, 

4-benz- 


anthr- 
cR), A,, 


hyl- 
and 


(Jouy. 


2 
B 
hloride 
37. 
ydro- 
S and 


-6- 
‘MILIs 
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Acetyl bromide, action of, on cellulose 
and starch (ZECHMEISTER), A., i, 
$06. 

chloride, cyano-, spontaneous decom- 
sition of (SCHROETER and SE£EID- 
LER), A., i, 1124. 
groups, migration of, from oxygen to 
nitrogen (RAIFORD and IDDLEs), 
A., i, 826, 
estimation of (FREUDENBERG), A., 
ii, 884. 
value, estimation of (POWELL), A., ii, 
887. 


Acetylacetonedianil, derivatives of 


(SCHEIBE, PrFiock, ScHoLL, and 
FRIEDEL), A.. i, 251. 
Acetylacrylic acid. See Methylene- 


acetoacetic acid. 

Acetyl-8-anilinoacrylic acid, N-chloro-, 
ethyl ester (BENARY and KonraApD), 
A., i, 241. 

Acetyl-p-anisidine, chloro-, action of 
potassium hydroxide on (REvER- 
DIN), A., i, 714. 

chloronitro-derivatives 
A., i, 320. 
l-Acetylasparagine, and its derivatives 
(KARRER and ScHLossER), A., i, 660. 
Acetylation (FERNANDEZ and TorRREs), 
A., i, 797. 


(REVERDIN), 


Acetylbenzyleysteine . (SHIPLE and 
SHERWIN), A., i, 673. 
Acetyl-p-bromo-o-toluidide, and oxi- 


mino- (REssy and Ortopocsv), A., 
i, 833. 

Acetylbutyl alcohol, 5-bromo-, and 5- 
hydroxy-, and its derivatives (BERG- 
MANN and MIEKELEY), A., i, 1053. 

p-Acetylcarbamidotoluene-2-sulphonic 
acid (Scott), T., 3195. 

Acetyleinchoninal, and its salts and 
derivatives (SEEKLEs), A., i, 237. 

Acetylcinchonine ozonide (SEEKLEs), 
A., i, 287. 

8-Acetyldihydropentindole, and 4-nitro- 
(PERKIN and PLANT), T., 3245. 

3-Acetyl-5-dimethylaminoacety1-2:4- 
dimethylpyrrole (FISCHER and 
ScHNELLER), A., i, 943. 

w-Acetyl-ww’-dimethylbiuret (BILTz and 
JELTSCH), A., i, 1075. 

1’-Acetyl-7:7’-dimethyldihydroindigo- 
tin, 1-nitroso-2-hydroxy- (PosNER 
and HruMANN), A., i, 954. 

5-Acetyl-2:4-dimethyl-3-ethylpyrrole, 5- 
chloro- (FiscHER and ScHUBERT), A., 
i, 708. 

2-Acetyl-1:2-dimethylcyclopentan-3-one, 
and its semicarbazone (GopcHorT), A., 
i, 582. 

1-Acetyl-3:5-dimethylpyrazole (MORGAN 
and ACKERMAN), T., 1316. 
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$-Acetyl-2:4-dimethylpyrrole, semicarb- 
azone (FISCHER and SCHUBERT), A., i, 
708. 
$-Acetyl-2:4-dimethylpyrrole, 5-amino- 
and its picrate (FiscHER and RorH- 
WEILER), A., i, 392. 
5-Acetyl-2:4-dimethylpyrrole, 5-chloro- 
(FiscHER, WEIss, and ScHUBERT), A., 
i, 703. 
3-Acetyl-2:4-dimethylpyrrole-5-carb- 
oxylamide (FiscHER and ScHUBERT), 
A., i, 709. 
$-Acetyl-2:4-dimethylpyrrole-5 carb- 
oxylic acid, ethyl ester, hydrazone 
(FIiscHER and SCHUBERT), A., i, 708. 
$-Acetyl-2:4-dimethylpyrrole-5-carb- 
oxylic acid, 3-chloro-, ethyl ester 
(FiscHER, WeEIss, and ScHUBERT), 
A., i, 704. 
4-Acetyl-2:5-dimethylpyrrole-3-carb- 
oxylic acid, 4-dichloro-, ethyl ester 
(FiscHER and ScHNELLER), A., i, 943. 
3-Acetyl-2:4-dimethylpyrrole-5-p-nitro- 
azobenzene (FIscHER and RorTu- 
WEILER), A., 1, 392. 
2-Acetyl-1:4-diphenylsemicarbazide 
(BuscH, MULLER, and ScHWARz), 
A., i, 866. 

Acetylene, contact polymerisation of 

(ZELINSK]), A., i, 1169. 

density of (SAMESHIMA and FuKayaA), 
A., i, 1169. 

solubility of, in blood and water 
(ScHOEN), A., i, 727. 

reaction between aniline and, at high 
temperatures (Masima, UNNo, and 
Ono), A., i, 135. 

preparation of oxalic 
(KEARNS, HEISER, 
LAND), A., i, 437. 

action of, on zinc ethyl (DURAND), 
A., i, 449. 

reaction of zirconium tetrachloride 
with (VENABLE and De!Tz), A., ii, 
170. 

Acetylenic acids, reduction of, with 

hydrogen (WILLIAMS and JAMEs), A., 

i, 533. 

Acetylene compounds, hydrogenation of 
(ZALKIND and PESCHEKEROVA), 
A., i, 8; (ZALKINDand CICIANOVA), 
A., i, 3832 ; (ZALKIND), A., i, 333, 
434; (ZALKIND and NEISCHTAB), 
A., i, 835; (ZALKIND and VILEN- 
KINA), A., i, 529. 

application of the Grignard reaction 
to (WILSON and Hystop), T., 2612. 
w-Acetyl-ms-ethylbiuret (Bittz and 
JELTSCH), A., i, 1075. 
1-Acetylcyclohexan-1-ol, and its deriv- 
atives (LocQqUIN and WovsEne), A., 
i, 302. 


acid from 
and Niguw- 


i 
q 


i] 
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Acetylhydrindamine (INcoLD and 
Pigcotr), T., 1484. 
9-Acetyl-10:11-dihydroxyhexahydro- 
carbazole( PERKIN and PLANT), T:, 688. 
2-Acetyl-3-hydroxyindazole (HELLER 
and KonHueEr), A., i, 851. 
N-Acetyl-o-hydroxymethylbenzhydr- 
azide (TErrEMA), A., i, 257. 
8-Acetyl-9-hydroxytetrahydropent- 
indole, 10-nitro- (PERKIN and PLANT), 
T., 3246. 
—"* metallic (DuRAND), A., i, 
1170. 
Acetylindazyl ether 
Kou Er), A., i, 851. 
Acetylindigotinmalonic acid, ethy] ester 
(PosNER and Pyt), A., i, 253. 
w-Acetylmethanetriacetic acid, — 
ester (DrEiFUuss and INGoLp), T., 
2967. 
5-Acetyl-2-methoxyazidubenzene 
(Bocert and Curtin), A., i, 1102. 
y-Acetyl-y-methoxybutyric acid (BEeRc- 
MANN and MIEKELEY), A., i, 1054. 
5-Acetyl-5-methoxybutyl alcohol (BERG- 
MANN and MIEKELEY), A., i, 1054. 
5-Acetyl-2-methoxydiazobenzene per- 
bromide (Bocert and Curtin), A., i, 
1102. 
Acetylmethylbiurets 
JELTSCH), A., i, 1074 
Acetylmethylisoborneol (NAMETKIN and 
CuucHRrikova), A., i, 586. 
5-Acetyl-7- methylhexoic acid, and its 
ethyl ester (GopcnorT), A., i, 582. 
Acetylmethylmalol (SANDo), A +» i, 991. 
8-Acetyl-5-methyl-1:2:4-oxadiazole 
oxime, and its benzoyl derivative 
(Ponzio and RuaeeEr), A., i, 854. 
2-Acetyl-1-methylcyclopentan-3-one, and 
its disemicarbazone (GopcHoT), A., i, 
582. 
5-Acetyl-2-methylpyrrole-3-carboxylic 
acid, 4-hydroxy-5-chloro-, ethyl ester 
(FiscHER and Loy), A., i, 719. 
N-Acetylmethyl-p-toluidide (CASSELLA 
& Co.), A., i, 917. 
3-Acetyl-y-methylvaleric acid, and its 
ethyl ester and semicarbazone (Gop- 
cuor), A., i, 582. 
1-Acetyl-8-naphthol, autoxidation of 
(Fries and EHLERS), A., i, 825. 
N-Acetyl-5-nitro-2-hydroxymethylbenz- 
hydrazide (‘TrpPEMA), A., i, 257. 
Acetylnitromethylnoropianic acid ace- 
tate (WEGSCHEIDER and MULLER), 
A., i, 1204. 
Acetyloxaloacetic acid, 


(HELLER and 


(Bittz = and 


ethyl ester 


(Goss, INGOLD, and THorpr), T., 355. 
p- Acetylphenylarsinic acid, and 3- nitro- 
l-hydroxy-, and 
(ALBERT), 


their derivatives 


A., i, 70. 
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y-Acetyl-8-phenylbutyric acid, a. 
cyano-, ethyl and ae esters 
(KOHLER and ALLEN), A., i, 1006. 

1-Acety1-5-phenyl-5-ethylhydantoin 
(CHEMISCHE FABRIK VON F. HEypey), 
A., i, 848. 

Acetylphenylhydrazine (HuMrunizs, 
Bioom, and Evans), T., 1772. 

5-Acetyl- 2. pheny]-4- methylpyrimidine, 
and its. semicarbazone (MITTER and 
BARDHAN), T., 2182. 

3-Acetyl-5-phenyl-1:2:4-oxadiazole 
oxime, and its benzoyl derivative 
(Ponzio and Rveceri), A., i, 
854. 

Acetyl-y- Cao acid (KURODA and 
PERKIN), T., 2106. 

3-Acetylpropionylchloromethane, copper 
salt (MoRGAN and REEvVEs), 1., 
449, 

Acetylpropionylmethane, selenium and 
tellurium compounds (MorGAN and 
Reeves), T., 444. 

Acetylquininal, and its salts and 
derivatives (SEEKLEs), A., i, 238. 

Acetylquinine ozonide (SEEKLEs), A 

Acetylsalicylic acid. See o-Acetoxy- 
benzoic acid. 

Acetylstrychninolone-c 
NITSCHKE), A., i, 132. 

5-8-Acetyltetronylidene-4-keto-2- 
methylpyrrole-3-carboxylic acid, 
methyl ester (KiistTeER and MAA), 
A.,i, 242 

Acetyl-2-thiobenzimide (McCLELLAND 
and LoNcwBLL), T., 3314. 

5-Acetyl-2-p-tolyl-4-methylpyrimidine, 
and its semicarbazone (MITTER and 
BaRDHAN), T., 2182. 

5-Acetyl-2:2: 4-triethyltetrahydro- 
naphth-a8-hydrindene, and its p-nitro- 
ve derivative(FLEISCHER and 
RETZE), A., i, 221. 

9-Acety1-2:6:8-trioxy-8-methy]-8:9-di- 
hydropurine (BiLTz and ScHMIpD7), 
A., i, 490. 

Aoetylvanillyl chloride (ROSENMUND, 
ZErzscHE,, and WEILER), A., i, 
799. 

Acetylvanillyl-amide and -anilide 
(ROSENMUND, ZETZSCHE, and 
WEILER), A., i, 799 

p-(Acetylvinyl) Poneteninle acid semi- 
carbazone (ALBERT), A » i, 70. 

Achras sapota, d-quereitin in the seeds 
of (VAN DER HAAk), A., i, 277. 

Achroodextrin II (LINTNER and Kirscu- 
NER), A., i, 304. 

Acid, C;H,,0O,NS, and its derivatives 
from hydrolysis of casein (MUEL- 
LER), A., i, 869. 


(LEucHs and 


Acid 


C, 


C, 


C, 


C, 


kK «9 

oe Acid, CgH,)0,, and its silver salt and 
Anne diethyl ester, from bromination 
in of pentane-ayd-tricarboxylic acid 
YDEN), (Kister and HucEt), A., i, 1207. 
— C,H,99,, and their salts, from bromi- 


nation of pentane-ayd-tricarboxy lic 
acids (KistErR and HvugeEt), A., i, 


idine, 1207. 

R and C,H,,0,, and its derivatives, from 
wood spirit oil (PRINGSHEIM and 

“4 ti LEIBOWITZ), A., i, 1053. 

- 4 (,H,0,N, from oxidation of 6-nitro- 

~ % hydrindone (INcoLp and Piccort), 
T., 1498. 

4 and 0,9H,0,, from aa’-dibromo-o-phenyl- 

2 enediacetyl chloride and sodium 

‘’ ¥ hydroxide (CHALLENoR and In- 

Ye GOLD), T., 2076. 

a C,9H,402, from oxidation of longifolic 
, ne acid (SIMONSEN), T., 2658. 


C,9H,,02, and its salts, from reduction 
d of pyrethronic acid (YAMAMOTO), 
= A., i, 1011. 


‘A CoH 1,0,, and its salts, fr. oxidation 
voy of buchu-camphor (CusMANO), A., 
i, 587. 

Rony: U'49H 4,04, and its ethyl ester, from 


sal oxidation of a-selinene (RUZICKA 
and Srott), A., i, 1216. 
C,9H,0,N, and its salts, from phos- 
phorus pentachlorideand 8-naphtha- 
AAG) quinoneoxime(BECKMANN, LIESCHE, 
, and Dierricn), A., i, 232. 
C,,H,,0,N, and its salts, from oxid- 


—_ ation of benzylidenemethyliso- 

- oxazolone (BETTI and VIANSINO), 

. ont A., i, 1024. 

, C,2H,,0,, and its ethyl ester, from 
a-ketotetrahydronaphthalene, zinc 

— and ethyl bromoacetate (v. BRAUN, 


cael — and KIRSCHBAUM), A., i, 


OCy2Hy.O3N,g, from  methylenebis- 

DT) malononitrile and hot water (DIELS 
, and Conn), A., i, 1076. 

C,,;H,,0,N,, from methylenebismalo- 

i nonotrile and hot water (Digs and 

pe Conn), A., i, 1076. 

C,;H,,049, from bromo-o-pheny lene di- 


per acetic ester and ethyl sodiomalonate 
(CHALLENOR and INGOLpD), T., 2078. 
-_ C,,H,,03, and its semicarbazone, from 


d-longif-1:2-dione and hydrogen 

walls bromide (SIMONSEN), T., 2664. 
C,,H,,0,N, and its salts, from d- 

longif-1:2-dionemonoxime and ben- 


ni zenesulphony] chloride (SimonsEN), 
™ T., 2665. 
eh C,,H,,0,2, from dibromo-o-phenyl- 


enediacetic ester and ethyl sodio- 
malonate (CHALLENOR and INGOLD), 
T., 2077. 
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Acid, C,,H,,019,and its potassium salt, 
from interaction of indigotin and 
ethyl malonate (PosNER and Py1), 
A., i, 252. 

C,.H,,0,N, and its amide, from 
oxidation of 3-phenyl-4-benzyl- 
ideneisooxazolone (BETTI and 
VIANSINO), A., i, 1025. 

C.9H,,0,N, and its salts, from By-di- 
keto-5-phenylvaleronitrile, acetic 
acid and hydrochloric acid (DI£Ezs), 
A., i, 825. 

O.,Hg9%,,H,0, from pyrobiloidanic 
acid (WIELAND and SCHLICHTUNG), 
A. i &. 

C.,H»0,N.(+ H,O), from oxidation 
of acetylstrychninolone-c (LEUCHS 
and NITSCHKE), A., i, 182. 

C,.H..0;, from ethyl sodiomalonate 
and benzylidenebenzoylacetone 
(VoRLANDER, OsTERBURG, and 
MEYE), A., i, 683 

C,.H 3,04, and its anhydride, from 
oxidation of cholesterol (WINDAUS, 
RosENBACH, and RIEMANN), A., i, 
1205. 

Co3H 329, from isocilianic acid and 
sulphuric acid (WIELAND and 
FUKELMAN), A., i, 1206. 

C,3H 3,03, and its methyl ester, and 
semicarbazone, from oxidation of 
cholesterol (WINDAUS, ROSENBACH, 
and RIEMANN), A., i, 1205. 

Cy3Hg0,, and its trimethyl ester, 
trom oxidation of cholesterol 
(WinpAus, RosENBACH, and RIE- 
MANN), A., i, 1205. 

Co4H yO, methyl ester, from oxidation 
of cholesterol (WinDAUs, ROSEN- 
BACH, and RrEMANN), A., i, 1205. 

CoH ggOg, methyl ester, from oxidation 
of cholesterol (WINDAUS, ROSEN- 
BACH, and RIEMANN), A., i, 1205. 

Co4H4g.0z, from reduction of cholesterol 
acids (WINDAUS, RosENBACH, and 
RIEMANN), A., i, 1205. 

C,,H,,0., methyl ester, from reduction 
of cholesterol acids (WINDAUS, 
RosENBACH, and RIEMANN), A., i, 
1204. 

CygHo90,,N, and its barium salt, from 
barbituric acid and benzoquinone 
(Bock), A., i, 65. 

CsaHggO2, and its derivatives, from 
American cotton (FARGHER and 
PROBERT), A., i, 279. 

C,,H,,0, from condensation of de- 
hydrodeoxycholic acid (SHIMIzvU), 
A., i, 40. 

Acids, reduction at the cathode in 

electrolysis of solutions of (TAMMANN), 

A., ii, 289. 


i} 
' 
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Acids,non-ionised, nature of (HANTzscH), 
A., ii, 475; (v. HacBan), A., ii, 
835. 

affinity constants of, in neutralisation 
(Bourton), A., ii, 126. 
diffusion of, in aqueous solution 
(OnoLtm; Logs), A., ii, 15. 
poisoning by. See Poisoning. 
electrometric titration of, with the 
antimony electrode (UnL and 
KESTRANEK), A., ii, 648. 
estimation of, with the quinhydrone 
electrode (Harris), T., 3301. 
estimation of, polarimetrically(Groort), 
A., ii, 649. 
aliphatic, distribution of, between 
water and benzene (BROWN and 
Bury), T., 2480. 
bromination of (SHAaw), T., 2233. 
aminocarboxylic (MANNICH and 
Ganz), A., i, 19. 
aromatic, salts, precipitation of 
(EPHRAIM), A., i, 32; (Smits), A., 
i, 676. 
dibasic, electrolytic dissociation of 
(Larsson), A., ii, 55. 
open-chain, relative stability of, 
containing odd and even numbers 
of carbon atoms (CHALLENOR and 
THORPE), T., 2480. 
polybasic, dissociation constants of 
(BsERRUM), A., i, 1059. 
monocarboxylic, action of methyl 
sulphate and potassium methyl 
sulphate on (Simon), A., i, 
290. 
unsaturated, and their derivatives, 
spectrochemistry of (v. AUWERS), 
A., ii, 518. 
dicarboxylic, thermal decomposition 
of (WINDAUs and EHRENSTEIN), 
A., i, 895. 
preparation and rotation of di- 
l-menthyl esters of (Hatt), T., 
105. 
cyclic carboxylic (Sxira), A., i, 
460. 
fatty, structure of, by means of X-rays 
(MULuER), T., 2043. 
and their salts, cohesion pressure 
and surface activity of (TRAUBE), 
A., ii, 126. 
aromatic, oxidation of, by alka- 
line potassium permanganate 
(PRSHEVALSKI), A., i, 567. 
piperidides of (STAUDINGER and 
MULLER), A., i, 363. 
higher, silver salt gels (WHITBY), 
A., ii, 18. 
a-halogenated, esters, action of acetone- 
thiosemicarbazone on (WILSON and 
Burns), T., 800. 
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Acids, hydroaromatic, of the glutaric acid 
series, degradation of (WrNpavs, 
KLANHARDT, and REVEREY), A., 
i, 111. 

dicarboxylic, thermal decomposition 
of (WinpAus, HUcKEL, and 
REVEREY), A., i, 220. 
o-hydroxycarboxylic, aromatic, pre 
paration of halogen alkyl esters 
of (FARBWERKE VORM, MEIstTER, 
Lucius, & Brinine), A. i, 
794. 
organic, catalytic decomposition of 
(MAIHLE), A., i, 293 
oxidation of, and their iodine ab- 
sorption in presence of chloroform 
(Ray), A., i, 882. 
salts, acid-alkali-solution  equil- 
ibrium in (PRIDEAUXx), T,, 
1624, 
solubilities of (EPHRAIM), A,, i, 
32. 
estimation of, by extraction (Prv- 
Now), A., ii, 44. 
unsaturated, electrolysis of (Bovis), 
A., i, 1052, 
volatile, detection of (KARAOGLANOV), 
A., ii, 250 
weak, distribution of, in a_ two- 
phase system (Murray), A., ii, 
622 


Acid chlorides, catalytic reduction of 
(ROSENMUND, ZETZSCHE, and WEIL: 
ER), A., i, 799. 

Acid albumin, reaction of neutral salts 
with (MATsUMURA and MaTULA), A., 
i, 395. 

Acid radicles, transference of, in solids 
(HEDVALL and HEUBERGER), A., ili, 
860. 

Acid taste (PAUL), A., i, 167. 

Acidimetry, new methods in (JELLINEK 
and Kress), A., ii, 871. 

Acidity and co-ordination (Lowry), A., 
ii, 849. 

Aconite alkaloids (WEIDEMANN ; Brux- 
NER), A., i, 126. 

Aconitum paniculatum, alkaloid from 
(BRUNNER), A., i, 126. 

Aconitum septentrionale, alkaloids of 
(WEIDEMANN), A., i, 126. 

Acraldehyde (acrolein), transformations 
and antioxygenisers of (MouREU and 
DuFRAISSE), A., i, 91; ii, 308. 

Acridine, preparation of derivatives of 
(FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LU- 
civs, & Brinine), A., i, 1130, 1131, 
1132. 

Acridine, 5-amino-, sulphate and 3- 
chloro-5-amino- (FARBWERKE VORM. 
MersTEr, Lucius, & BRUNING), A., 
i, 1132. 
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Acridine, 5-mono- and 2:5-diamino-, 
triamino-5-chloro-2-nitro-, 2-nitro-5- 
amino, and dinitro-5-amino- (FARB- 
WERKE VORM. MEISTER, Lucius, & 
BruninG), A., i, 1130. 

Acridine colouring matters, chemo- 
therapy of, in tuberculosis (SMITH), 
A,, i, 422 

Acridine-5-carboxylamide, and 3-chloro- 
(FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, Lvu- 
cius, & Bronine@), A., i, 1132. 

Acridine-5-carboxyl-azide, and -hydr- 
azide (FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, 
Lucius, & Brinrne), A., i, 1182. 

Acridine-5-carboxylic acid, 3-chloro-, 
and its derivatives (FARBWERKE 
vyorM. MEIsTER, Lucius, & BrUN- 
Inc), A., i, 1132. 

Acridone-10-acetic acid, and dibromo-, 
and dinitro-, and their salts and de- 
rivatives (FREUND and Scuwakz), 
A., i, 1582. 

Actinia equina, toxin from (ACKER- 
MANN, Ho.tz, and REINWEIN), A., i, 
1155. 

Actinium, relation of, to uranium (Rus- 
SELL), A., ii, 497, 719. 

Activity coefficients, relation between 
osmotic pressure and (BJERRUM), A., 
ii, 467. 

Additive reactions, and tautomerism 
(UsHERWOOD), T., 1717. 

Address, presidential (WALKER), T., 
939 


Adenine nucleotide in human blood 
(JAcKson), A., i, 1255. 

Adenylic acid, isolation of (STEUDEL 
and PEISER), A., i, 720. 

Adhesion in solutions (VOSNESSENSKI), 
A., ii, 295, 619. 

Adipatodipentamminecobaltic 
(Durr), T., 568. 

Adipic acid, B8’-di- and aa’Bp’-tetra- 
bromo-, esters, and 88’-dichloro-, and 
8’-dichloro-aa’-dibromo-, ethy] ester 
(FARMER), T., 2539. 

meso-Adipic acid, ad-dibromo-, benzyl 
ester (V. BRAUN and SEEMANN), A., 
4307. 

Adrenaline (swprarenine ; epinephrine) in 

blood (AsHER and SCHNEIDER), A., 
i, 410. 

effect of, on the respiratory exchange 
and blood-sugar curves (LYMAN, 
NicHouts, and McCann), A., i, 
1035. 

effect of, on the metabolism of muscle 
(GriFFITH), A., i, 1154. 

derivatives of (FuNK and FREEDMAN), 
A., i, 938. 

melanins from (SAccaRDI), A., i, 126. 

estimation of (KopAMa), A., ii, 100. 


nitrate 
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Adrenaline (suprarenine; epinephrine), 
estimation of, colorimetrically (WHITE- 
HORN), A., ii, 798. 

Adsorption (DHAR and Sgn), A., ii, 391; 
(CHATTERJI and DHAR; Duar, 
SEN, and CHATTERII), A., ii, 615; 
(Fopor and ScHOENFELD), A., ii, 
616; (SEN and Duar), A., ii, 834 ; 
(RakKovsk}), A., ii, 383. 

theory of (BERENY1), A., ii, 539. 

measurement of, by the interferometer 
(WoLFrF), A., ii, 128. 

two types of (Lacus), A., ii, 540. 

and corresponding states (LORENZ and 
LANDE), A., ii, 13. 

by electro-affinity (RHEINBOLDT and 
WEDEKIND), A., ii, 180. 

at interfaces (KING), A., ii, 381. 

on metal surfaces (v. EuLER and 
RupeBere), A., ii, 13. 

by carbon (FirTH), A., ii, 464. 

by charcoal (SHELDON ; FREUNDLICH 
and WRESCHNER), A., ii, 833. 

by sugar charcoal (BARTELL and 
MILLER), A., ii, 464. 

by precipitates (CHARRIOU), A., ii, 
540. 


of colouring matters by wool and mor- 
dants (REINMUTH and GoRDON), 
A., ii, 616. 
of gases by haemoglobin (H1t1), A., i, 
869 ; (ADAM), A., i, 870 
by oxide catalysts (BENToN), A., ii, 
383, 384. 
by solids (EVANs and GzorGp), A., 
ii, 296. 
of ions by manganese dioxide (GAN- 
GULI and Dwar), A., ii, 58. 
of solutions (GusTAVER), A., ii, 57; 
(OstwALD and DE IzAGUIRRE), A., 
ii, 128. 
simultaneous positive and negative 
(RAKUZIN and PEKARSKAJA), A., 
ii, 296. 
negative (RAKUZIN and HENKE), A., 
i, 870; (RakuzIN and GONKE; 
RAkuzin), A., ii, 465. 
lecture experiment illustrating (TAN- 
NER), A., ii, 234. 
Esculetintetra-acetylglucoside (GLASER 
and Kraus), A., i, 820 
ZEsculin, synthesis of (GLASER .and 
Kravs), A., i, 820. 
Affinity, chemical (SyrkIN; WEc- 
SCHEIDER), A., ii, 751. 
transmission of, by single bonds 
(Lowry), A., ii, 848. 
residual, theory of (OREKHOV), A., ii, 
848. 
and co-ordination (MorRGAN and 
Reeves), T., 444; (Morcan and 
SmiTH), T., 1096. 
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Affinity, residual, and electrical con- 
ductivity (ARMsTRONG), A., ii, 581. 
Agar-agar, swelling of (FaAIRBROTHER 

and Mastin), T., 1412. 
jellies, physico-chemical analysis of 
(Samec and Isasevit), A., i, 18. 
action of ammonium chloride solution 
on (RAKUZIN and GénxKz), A., ii, 
465. 
Agglutinins (Fustwara), A., i, 1151. 
Aggregation (Harriss), A., i, 698. 
Air. See Atmospheric air. 
Alabaster, synthesis of (CoPIsaARow), 
T., 796. 
Alanine, oxidation of, to pyruvic acid 
(Stmon and Pravx), A., i, 545. 
8-Alanine, synthesis of (CURTIUS and 
HECHTENBERG), A., i, 1072. 
Albumin, density of solutions of (RAKU- 
ZIN and FiieneEr), A., i, 259. 
dialysis of solutions of (REITSTOTTER), 
A., i, 393. 
coagulation of (LEPESCHKIN), A., i, 
394 


precipitation of (OTTENSOOSER), A., i, 
1 


sols, ultra-visible, 
(Fopor), A., i, 394. 
change of, into globulin (RuszNYAK), 
A., i, 1143 
antagonism of, to globulin (Brossa), 
A., i, 397. 
rate of digestion of (FrRIEDERICH), A., 
i, 493. 
acid. See Acid albumin. 
egg, action of ultra-violet light on 
(CLARK), A., i, 67. 
crystalline salts of (SORENSEN and 
Pauirzscn), A., i, 12438. 
serum, precipitation of, by copper 
salts (MATSUMURA and MATULA), 
A., i, 395. 
detection of (RAKUZIN), A., ii, 511. 
detection of, in urine (ExTon), A., ii, 
511. 
estimation of (BENARD and LABORDE), 
A., ti, 27%. 
estimation of, in urine (BoLoTov), A., 
ii, 511. 
Albumose from wool (MARCHLEWSKI and 
Nowotnowya), A., i, 870. 
Alchemilia alpina, constituents of 
(Voc), A., i, 990, 
Alcohols, ultra-red absorption spectra of 
(BonrNno), A., ii, 711. 
ionisation of (WILLIAMS and TRUEs- 
DAIL), A., ii, 532. 
mutual solubility of glycerol and 
(McEwEy), T., 2284. 
catalytic dehydration of (SENDERENS), 
A., i, 9, 482; (SENDERENS and 


preparation of 


ABOULENC), A., i, 9. 


INDEX OF 
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Alcohols, action of, on anilides (Maruuz), 
A., i, 199. 
identification and separation of, with 
bromomethy]phthalimide (Hor. 
KINS), A., i, 340. 
aliphatic, purification and physical 
properties of, on (BRUNEL), A,, i 
646. 
interaction of By-dibromopropyl. 
thiocarbimide and (HANN), A,, i, 
375. 
aromatic, action of phenols with, in 
presence of aluminium chloride 
Huston), A., i, 30. 
cyclic, stereochemistry of (SkKITA), A., 
i, 460, 
primary, synthesis of (ZIEGLER and 
TIEMANN), A., i, 30 
etherification of (PorpELIER), A., i, 
532. 

Alcohols, polyhydroxy-, synthesis of, 
from cyclic ketones and formalde: 
hyde (MANNICH and Brose), A., i, 
565. 

nitro-, aliphatic (WILKENDORF and 
TRENEL), A., i, 288. 
a-Alcohols, secondary-tertiary, dehydr- 
ation of (DANILOV), A., i, 680. 
Aldehydes, formation of, from cinchonine 
and quinine (SEcKLEs), A., i, 237. 
Grignard synthesis of (Woop and 
ComLEy), A., i, 1176. 
absorption spectra of vapours and 
solutions of (Purvis), T., 2515. 
mutual solubility of ‘ glycerol and 
(McEwen), T., 2284. 
catalytic hydrogenation of (v. Braun 
and KocHENDORFER), A., i, 1197; 
(CAROTHERS and ADAMs), A., ii, 
310. 
by means of platinum black (Fat- 
LEBIN), A., i, 92. 
oxidation of (WIELAND and WINGLER), 
A., i, 650. 
condensation of ammonia _ with 
(TSCHITSCHIBABIN), A., i, 1121, 
1122. 
reaction between aniline and (Opb0 
and TOGNACCHINI), A., i, 225. 
reactions of, with benzidine (VAN 
Eox), A., ii, 887. 
condensation of cyanoacetamide with 
(Curtis, Day, and Kimmins), T., 
3131, 
action of cyanoacetic acid on (V. 
AUWERS, JORDAN, MEISSNER, and 
SEYDEL), A., i, 662. 
condensation of, with o0-halogeno- 
ketones (Boprorss), A., i, 41. 
reaction of, with keto-enolic sub- 
stances (KOHLER and Corson), A., 
i, 1014. 
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i, 287. 
Dp and 


and (ESTALELLA), A., ii, 98. 

a-oxides from (Vv. Braun), A., i, 
1186. 

aromatic, preparation of (BARRETT 
Co.), A., i, 1018. 

cyclic, stereochemistry of (SxK1rA), 
A., i, 460 

unsaturated, preparation of (RosEN- 
MUND, ZETZSCHE, and WEILER), 
A., i, 799. 

detection of, by Schiff’s reaction 
(JosEPHSON), A., ii, 664. 

estimation of (ROSENTHALER and 
SEILER), A., ii, 590. 

estimation of, in vegetable oils (BEN- 
NETT and BATEMAN), A., ii, 665. 

origin and estimation of, in wines 
(ESTALELLA), A., i, 882. 
5-Aldehydoacridine, 3-chloro- (FARs- 
WERKE VORM. MEISTER, Lucius, & 
BrRUNING), A., i, 1132. 
2-Aldehydo-4’-dimethylaminodiphenyl 
sulphide, 4-nitro-, and its hydro- 
chloride (Fries and BrorHuHy), A., 
i, 842. 
Aldehydodimethylpyrrole-3-carboxylic 
acids, and their derivatives (FIscHER 
and ZERWEcR), A., i, 365. 
2-Aldehydo-4:5-diphenylthiazole meth- 
iodide, p-dimethylamino-anil of 
(SmiTH), T., 2295. 
Aldehydo-1-methylcyc/ohexanes, and 
their semicarbazones (SKITA, HAUBER, 
and SCHONFELDER), A., i, 461. 

2-Aldehydo-2-methylpyrrole-4-carb- 
oxylic acid, 4-hydroxy-, ethyl ester, 
and its derivatives (FIscHER and 
Loy), A., i, 719. 

2-Aldehydo-4-methylthiazole meth- 
iodide, p-dimethylamino-anil of 
(SmirH), T., 2295. 

2-Aldehydo-4-phenyl-5-methylthiazole 
methiodide, p-dimethylamino-anil of 
(SmitTH), T., 2295. 

8-o-Aldehydophenylpropaldehyde, and 
its dianil (v. Braun and ZOoBEL), 
A., i, 1208. 

2-Aldehydophenylsulphur bromide, 
4-nitro- (FRIES and BROTHUHN), A., 
i, 842, 

Aldol reaction (UsHERWooD),  T., 
1717. 

Aldoses, estimation of, iodometrically 
(Ko.THOFF), A., ii, 346. 

Aleuritic acid, salts of (HARRIES and 
NaGEL), A., i, 120. 

Alicyclic compounds. stereochemistry of 
(NAMETKIN), A., i, 811. 

Alkali azides, properties and electrolysis 
of (BRINER and WINKLER), A., ii, 
485. 
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Alkali, carbonates, action of ammonia 
on (PAuULy), A., ii, 557. 
chlorates, electrolytic preparation of 
(GRUBE and PrFuNDER), A., ii, 
319. 
perchlorates (WILLARD and Smits), 
A., ti, 289. 
crystalline (VORLANDER 
Kaascut), A., ii, 487. 
cyanides, oxidation of, in aqueous 
solution (Hxss), A., i, 762. 
halides, crystal structure of (DAVEY), 
A., ii, 413 ; (CLARK), A., ii, 469. 
pyramidal crystals of (KuNz- 
KRAvSE), A., ii, 161. 
ammines of (BiLtz and HANSEN), 
A., ii, 760. 
permanganates, electrolytic prepar- 
ation of (GruBE and METzGER), 
A., ii, 319. 
thermal decomposition of (CRESPI 
and Mo tgs), A., ii, 161. 
metals, preparation of (Buov), A., ii, 
634 


and 


radii of the atoms of (ANDERSON), 


A., ii, 847. 

radii of ions of (DAvEy), A., ii, 
847. 

electrolytic deposition of, from 
pyridine’ solutions (MULLER, 


H6izL, Ponronr, and WINTER- 
STEINER), A., ii, 287. 
decomposition potentials of (Hry- 
ROVSKY), A., ii, 119. 
alloys with mercury, preparation of 
(Grgsy and Witmrow), A., ii, 
70. 
relative intensities of the absorp- 
tion spectra of (NEWMAN), A., 
ii, 46, 103. 
as reagents for the detection of 
weakened valencies in organic 
compounds (ZIEGLER and THIEL- 
MANN), A., i, 921. 
nitrates, miscibility of, with mercuric 
iodide (BERGMAN), A., ii, 568. 
phosphates, change of reaction in 
conversion of, into pyro- and meta- 
phosphates (MURSCHHAUSER), A., 
ii, 563. 
metaphosphates, insoluble, consti- 
tution of (PASCAL), A., ii, 563, 
phosphotungstates (KEHRMANN and 
MELLE?T), A., ii, 497. 
analysis of (MELLET), A., ii, 579. 
sulphates, conversion of, into chlorides 
(HAHN, DornavuF, and OTTO), A., 
ii, 39. 
hydrogen 
T., 781. 
polysulphides (THomas and RIpIN@), 
T., 1726. 


sulphates (DUNNICLIFF), 
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Alkalis, paths of the series electrons of 

(vAN URk), A., ii, 479. 

reduction at the cathode in electrolysis 
of solutions of (TAMMANN), A., ii, 
289. 

estimation of, in rocks (WALKER), T., 
2336. 

Alkalimetry, new methods in (JELLINEK 

and Kreps), A., ii, 871. 

Alkaline-earth perchlorates (WILLARD 

and SmiTn), A., ii, 239. 
hydroxides, second dissociation eon- 
stant of (KoLTHOFF), A., ii, 835. 
permanganates (CrEespr and MOLEs), 
A., ii, 565 
metals, explosion spectra of (SAWYER 
and BECKER), A., ii, 448. 
decomposition potentials of (HEy- 
ROVSKY), A., ii, 119. 
heat of oxidation of (GuNTz and 
Benoit), A., ii, 126. 
metabolism of. See Metabolism. 
selenides, molecular volumes of 
(HENGLEIN and Rors), A., ii, 320. 
sulphates, reduction of, by heating 
with iron.or iron sulphide (MARTIN 
and Fucus), A., ii, 66. 

Alkaloids, formation of oxides of (FER- 
NANDEZ and Pizarroso), A., i, 
236. 

crystalline bismuth iodides of (FRAN- 
coIs and BLAnc), A., i, 830. 

toxicity of, towards protozoa (HENRY 
and Brown), A., i, 986. 


aconite. See Aconite alkaloids. 
of the calabar bean. See Calabar 
bean. 


from coca leaves. See Coca leaves, 

ergot (DALE and Spiro), A., i, 420. 

isoquinoline. See zsoQuinoline. 

detection of, with potassium ferro- 
cyanide (Coz), A., ii, 708. 

containing benzoyl groups, detection 
of (PECKER), A., ii, 667. 

detection of, by their iodo-antimonates 
(CAILLE and ViEz), A., ii, 443. 

estimation of, by the conductometric 
method (TREADWELL and JANETT), 
A., ii, 790. 

secondary, estimation of, in opium 
(MANCINI), A., ii, 444. 

Alkyl bromides, action of potassinm 


acetate on, to determine their 
constitution (MrRESHKOWSKY), 
A., i, 643. 


compounds of, with aluminium 
bromide and ewe bromides 
(PLoTNIKOVY), A., i, 430. 
chlorites, preparation of (LEv1), A., i, 
434, 


halides, 
(FRANKE and DwoRrzAk), 


mechanism of reactions of 
A., i, 528. 
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Alkyl hypochlorites (CHATTAWAY and 
BackEBERG), T., 2999. 

aB- -Alkylacylcarbamides, preparation 
and chlorination of (RoBERTs), T., 
2779. 

Alkylallyl alcohols (DELABy), A., i, 
84, 85, 741. 

Alkylamides of aromatic sulphonic acids, 
preparation of (BADER and NIcuHrey. 
GALE), A., i, 317. 

Alkylation (IsMAILsKI and RAZoRENoy), 
A., i, 770. 

Alkylbarbituric acids, hydrolysis of 
xanthyl derivatives (FABRE), A., i, 486, 

Alkylenediamines, substituted, prepar- 
ation of carboxylic acid esters of 
—". oF CHEMICAL JNDUSTRY IN 
Baste), A., i, 1090. 

Alkylglucosides, enzymatic Sres 
of (Cotin and Cuatpuy), A., ii, 230, 

8 Alkylglucosides, molecular weights 
of (CoLIN and CHAupvy), A., i, 897. 

Alkylglycerols (DELABy), A., i, 84, 85, 
741, 998, 1055, 1171. 

bromo-derivatives of (DELABY), A., i, 
289, 

Alkylhydrobenzoins, semi-pinacolinic 
transformation of (TIFFENEAU and 
OrFKHOV), A., i, 113. 

influence of alkyl groups on dehydr- 
ation of (TIFFENEAU and OREk- 
HOV), A., i, 333. 

Alkylvinylearbinols. See Alkylally! 
alcohols. 

Allantoin, estimation of (Morg), A.,, ii, 
348. 

Allelotropy (Lowry), T., 828. 

Allene, a-bromo-, action of magnesium 
on a mixture of cumine! and ( VoLKoy), 
A., i, 564. 

Allophanic acid, esters (AVENARIUS), 


A., i, 460 
alkyl derivatives of (Biutz and 
JELTSCH), A., i, 1074. 
y-chloropropy] ester (Dox and YopEr), 
A., i, 483. 
ethyl ester, O-ethy] derivative, a 
acology ‘of (BASTERFIELD), A., i, 
420. 
xanthyl derivative (Fosse and 
HIEvLLE), A., i, 860. 
Allotropy (DE Pauw), A., ii, 151. 
Alloxantin, constitution of, and _ its 


action with diazomethane (BILTz and 
PAETZOLD), A., i, 1233. 

Alloxantins, hydrogenation — of 
of (BIILMANN and Lunp), A., ii, 605. 


Alloys, electrolytic deposition of (ATEN), 
A., ii, 829. 
electrical conductivity and constitu- 
tion of (GUERTLER and ScHU1ZE), 
A., ii, 418, 772. 
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Alloys, brittleness of (TAMMANN and 
DAHL), A., ii, 321. 
eutectic, recrystallisation of (Tam- 
MANN and Danz), A., ii, 284. 
effect of the velocity of cooling on 
the hardness and structure of 
(KuRNAKov and ACHNASAROV), 
A., Hi, BT 
estimation of tin in (JfLEK), A., ii, 
436. 
Allyl chloride, B-chloro-, synthesis of 
(Hriu and FiscueEr), A., i, 8. 
cyanide, constitution of (BRUYLANTS), 
A., i, 191. 
spectroscopy of (v. AUWERS, JOR- 
DAN, MEISSNER, and SEYDEL), 
A., i, 662. 


Allylacetone, amino-, and its hydro- 
chloride (SARASIN), A., i, 712. 
a-Allylacrylic acid, and its salts (MAN- 
NICH and Ganz), A., i, 20. 
Allylarsinie acid, sodium salt. 
Arsylene. 

Allylbarbituric acids, imino-, bromin- 


See 


ation of (DIELs, WERNER, BEkRN- 
HARDT, and Bouricut), A., i, 
950. 


Allyl-A8-butenylaniline, and its salts 
(v. BRAUN and SCHIRMACHER), A., i, 
287. 


m-Allyleinnamic acid, p-hydroxy-, and 
its methyl ester (MILLS and ADAMs), 
A, i, 971. 

Allyldeoxybenzoin, and its derivatives 
(DANILOV), A., i, 680. 


l-Allylglyoxaline, 5-chloro-, and_ its 
picrate (SARASIN), A., i, 711. 

Allylhydrazinecarboxylic acid, ethyl 
ester (DIELS), A., i, 1078. 

Allylhydrobenzoin, dehydration of 
(DANILOv), A., i, 786. 


Allylmalonic acid, chloro-, diethyl ester 
(Hitt and FiscHer), A., i, 8. 
p-Allyloxycinnamic acid, methyl ester 
(Mitts and Apams), A., i, 971. 
9-Allyl-x >nd W-uric acids (Moore and 
GATEWe Dd), A., i, 254. 
N-Allylveronal (D1ELs, WERNER, BERN- 
HARDT, and R6OuricutT), A., i, 950. 
Almonds, bitter, detection of amygdalin 
and emulsin in (ROSENTHALER and 
SEILER), A., i, 278. 
Altitudes, high, effect of, on physio- 
logical processes (BARCROFT), A., i, 
Alums, crystal structure of (WycKoFF), 
A., ii, 243. 
vapour pressures of saturated solutions 
of (MacIscHEvVsk1), A., ii, 292. 
Aluminioxalic acid, sodium salt, dis- 
sociation of (BURROWS and WALKER), 
T., 2741. 
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Aluminium, spark spectra of (PASCHEN), 
A., ii, 672 ; (SHALLENBERGER), A., 
ii, 806. 

spark spectrum of, and the arc spec- 
trum of sodium (Fvgs), A., ii, 
353. 

scattering of electrons by (DAVISSON 
and KunsMmAn), A., ii, 821. 

commercial, electrical resistivity of 
(GUILLET), A., ii, 823. 

equilibrium in the system, magnesium, 
silicon, zinc, and (SANDER and 
MEISSNER), A., ii, 641. 

Aluminium alloys, estimation of mag- 
nesium in (WITHEY), A., ii, 88 ; 
(OTANI), A., ii, 89. 

light, estimation of phosphorus in 
(Losana and Rossi), A., ii, 696. 
with antimony (SAUERWALD), A., ii, 
172. 
with copper, ultra-violet spark spectra 
of (WacHE), A., ii, 518. 
polymorphism of (SrocKDALE), A., 
ii, 766. 
with iron (KURNAKOv, URAsov, and 
GRIGORIEY), A., ii, 75, 423. 
electrochemistry of (TAMMANN and 
Sorter), A., ii, 825. 
with magnesium and silicon (PORTEVIN 
and CHEVENARD), A., ii, 166. 
with tin (CREPAz), A., ii, 323. 
with tin and zinc (CREPAZ), A., ii, 
641; (Losana and Carozzi), A,, ii, 
766. 
with titanium (vAN EncKELENs), A., 
ii, 569. 
with zinc (Feporov), A., ii, 422. 
Aluminium antimonides (URAzov), A., 
ii, 495. 
bromide, compounds of, with alkyl 
and phosphorus bromides (PLOTNI- 
Kov), A., i, 430. 
chloride, electrical conductivity of, 
during melting (Bittz and 
Voret), A., ii, 324. 
sublimation of (BImLMANN), A., ii, 
642, 
compounds of hydrocarbons with 
(ScuLEICHER and BUTTGENBACH), 
A., i, 1083. 
halides, constitution of (BitTz and 
VoicT), A., ii, 324. 
hydroxide (WILLSTATTER and KRAUT), 
A., ii, 167, 493. 
adsorption by (v. EULER and ErIK- 
son), A., ii, 465. 
colloidal, adsorption and _ replace- 
ment of nutritive salts in (LICH- 
TENWALNER, FLENNER, and 


Gorpon), A., i, 888. j 
precipitation of (CHARRIOU),’A., ii, 
261, 


bh 


ne et 
es 


lu. 1080 


Aluminium hydroxide, action of, on 


proteins, ferments, and toxins 
(Rakuzin), A., i, 867. 
oxide (alwmina), cathode luminescence 
of (WILBER), A., ii, 817. 
crystal structure of (Davey and 
HoFFMAN), A., ii, 27. 
as an absorbent for water in 
combustion analysis (FISHER, 
—— and WALDEN), A., ii, 
adsorption of saccharase by (v. 
EvuLER and Myrsick), A., i, 
620. 
as a catalyst, and its selective activ- 
ation (ADKINS and NIssEn), A., 
ii, 309. 
disperse (KoHLScHUTTER and NEv- 
ENSCHWANDER), A., ii, 494. 
phosphate, assimilation of, by plants 
(Brioux), A., i, 79. 
silicates, synthetic (ScHwARz and 
BRENNER), A., ii, 569. 
— basic (WILLIAMSON), A., ii, 
24. 


Aluminium organic compounds :— 


triethyl, trimethyl, and tri-n-propy] 
etherates (KRAUSE and WENDT), 
A., i, 289. 

complex salts with aliphatic hydroxy- 
acids (GOLDMAN), A., i, 300. 


Aluminium estimation and separation: — 


estimation of (LUNDELL), A., ii, 91; 
(Wo.LFF, VORSTMANN, and SCHOEN- 
MAKER), A., ii, 341. 

estimation of silicon in (GuERIN), 
A,, ii, 180. 

separation of, from manganese 
(LUNDELL and Know gs), A., ii, 
341. 


Aluminium anode. See Anode. 
Alvite, hafnium in (GoLpDscHMIDT and 


THOMASSEN), A., ii, 174. 


Amalgams. See Mercury alloys. 
Amanita muscaria, constituents of 


(BARD and ZELLNER), A., i, 987. 


Amber, constituents of (TscHIRcH, 


AWENG, DE JoNG, and HERMANN), 
A., i, 351. 


Amides, reduction of (KINDLER, Bure- 


HARD, FINNpDoRF, DEHN, GIESE, 
and K6érpine), A., i, 568. 

conversion of oximes into (BECKMANN 
and Bark), A., i, 1112. 

hydrolysis of, in the animal body 
(FIsKE), A., i, 515. 

acid, synthesis of, in plants (Smir- 
Nov), A., i, 636 


Amides, thio-. See Thioamides. 
Amidines, tautomerism of (BURTLES 


and Pyman), T., 361; (Pyman), T., 
367, 3359. 
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Amidines, condensation of, with ethoxy. 
methylene derivatives of 8-ketonic 
esters and of B-diketones (Mirrzp 
and BARDHAN), T., 2179. 

open-chain, alkylation of (Pymay) 
T., 367. 

Amine, C,,H,,N, and its salts, from 
2:3-trimethylenequinoline (v. Brauy, 
om and SCHULTHEIss), A.,, i, 
837. 

Amines, photosynthesis of (SNow and 

SronE), T., 1509. 
syntheses of, by the electric discharge 
(FRANCESCONI and CiuRLo), A,, i, 
1067. 
oxidation of (KINDLER, BuRGHAnrp, 
FinnporF, DEHN, GIESE, and 
K6rpine), A., i, 568. 
equilibrium of dinitrotoluenes with 
(KREMANN, HONIGSBERG, and 
MAVERMANY), A., i, 908. 
chloroplatinites of, and their double 
salts with mercuric chloride 
(StrR6MHOLM), A., i, 658. 
influence of, on fermentation (ORIEN7), 
A., i, ¥71. 
permutite as a reagent for (Wut: 
HORN), A., ii, 798. 
aliphatic, catalytic decomposition of 
ormyl derivatives of (MAILuHzE), 
A., i, 545. 
aromatic, action of ferrous chloride 
on the hydrochlorides of (Cum- 
MING), A., i, 553. 
hydroferrocyanides of (CUMMING), 
T., 2461. 
chlorosulphonyl derivatives of 
(JOHNSON and SmILEs), T., 2384. 
cyclic, preparation of (MAILHE), A., i, 
199. 
colour of, in relation to structure 
(v. Braun and SEEMANN), A., 
i, 1242. 
action of sodammonium on (Picon), 
A., i, 199. 
primary, action of 2-dithiobenzoyl 
with (McCLELLAND and Lone- 
WELL), T., 3310. 
proteinogenic, physiological action of 
(ABELIN), A., i, 874, 1265. 
relation between constitution and 
physiological action of (CLOETTA 
and WinscHe), A., i, 515. 
tertiary, synthesis of (G. M. and R. 
Rosinson), T., 532. 
picrates of (Komatsu and TAkI- 
MOTO), A., i, 777. 
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Amino-acids, occurrence of, in nature 


(ABDERHALDEN), A., i, 1269. 
in blood (Marino), A., i, 1036, 1251. 
synthesisof, in the organism (CROWDLE 
and SHERWIN), A., i, 632. 
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Amino-acids, constitution of (BsERRUM), 

A., i, 444. 

configuration of (KARRER and ScHLos- 
sER), A., i, 660. 

resolution of (ABDERHALDEN and 
GoTo), A., i, 1069. 

peptisation of (ZELINSKI and SapI- 
Kov), A., i, 1185. 

equilibrium between formaldehyde 
and (SVEHLA), A., i, 181. 

reaction between sugars and (Kostry- 
SCHEV and BRILLIANT), A., i, 659. 

effect of, on the respiratory exchange 
(KRZYWANER), A., i, 420 

metabolism of. See Metabolism. 

salts, compounds of, with poly peptides 
and (PFEIFFER), A., i, 308. 

esters, physiological action of (ARAI), 
A., i, 515. 

tertiary, action of yeast on (KURONO), 
A., i, 423 

unsaturated, preparation of (DIELs, 
GARTNER, and KAACck), A., i, 24. 

estimation of (REVOLTELLA), A., ii, 
269. 

estimation of, electrometricaily (WID- 
MARK and Larsson), A., ii, 795. 

estimation of, with the quinhydrone 
electrode (Harris), T., 3294. 
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ture 
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estimation of, in plant globulins 

(Opartn), A., ii, 511. 
Amino-alcohols, displacement of acyl 

groups in (BERGMANN and BRAND), 
A., i, 841. 

aromatic optically active, preparation 
of (SocteTy or CHEMICAL INDUSTrY 
IN Basxe), A., i, 923, 924. 

tertiary, elimination of the amino- 
group from (McKEnzIE and 
RicHAarpson), T., 79. 

Amino-carboxylic acids (MANNICH and 
Ganz), A., i, 19. 

Aminohydroxydicarboxylic acids, syn- 
thesis of (MANNICH and Bavrorts), 
A., i, 22. 

Amino-sulphonic acids, aromatic, con- 
densation of, with isocyanic acid, 
phenylearbimide and cyanamide 
(Scort and ConEn), T., 3177. 

Ammines, complex metallic (Durr), T., 

60. 


Ammonia, synthesis of (StorcH and 

Otson), A., ii, 631. 

spectrum of (RimMER), A., ii, 516. 

decomposition of, by ultra-violet light 
(Kunn), A., ii, 815. 

ionising potential of (MacKay), A., 
ii, 821. 

boiling point of (BERGsTROM), A., ii, 
56. 


freezing point of (KEYEs, TOWNSHEND, 
and Younes), A., ii, 376. 
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Ammonia, specific volume of the saturated 
vapour of (Cracoz, McKeEtvy, and 
O’Connok), A., ii, 557. 

liquid, specific volume of (CRAGOE 
and Harper), A., ii, 23. 

thermal properties of solutions of 
(VrEvski and Kaicoropov), A., 
ii, 738 ; (VREvVsSKi and ZAVARICK]), 
A., ii, 739. 

application of Henry’s law to aqueous 
solutions of (CALINGAERT and Hue- 
GINns), A., ii, 385. 

purification and constantsof(McKELVY 
and TAYLOR), A., ii, 557. 

existence of hydrates of (FRIEDRICHS), 
A., ii, 854. 

equilibrium of ammonium nitrate with 
(HALLA and Hrrscuko), A., ii, 
761. 

equilibrium of hydrazine and (FRIED- 
RICHS), A., ii, 856. 

catalytic oxidation of (DECARRIERE), 
A., ii, 155, 681; (INABA), A., ii, 
631. 

catalytic oxidation of (ZAWADZKI; 
ZAWADZKI and WoLMER), A., ii, 


854, 
condensation of aldehydes with 
(TSCHITSCHIBABIN), A., i, 1121, 


1122; (TscHITSCHIBABIN, Moscn- 
KIN, and TIASHELOVA), A,, i, 1122 ; 
(TSCHITSCHIBABIN and OPARINA), 
A., i, 1123. 

action of, with alkali 
(Pauty), A., ii, 557. 

compounds of, with silicates (SCHWARZ 
and MarTais), A., ii, 318. 

action of sodium hypochlorite on 
(JoyNER), T., 1114. 

action of sulphur monochloride on 
(MacsETH and GRAHAM), A., ii, 
855. 

compounds of tin halides with (BiLTz 
and FiscuEr), A., ii, 867. 

assimilation of, by higher plants 
(PRIANICHNIKOV), A., ii, 1159. 

excretion of (Huspparpand MUNFoRD), 
A., i, 169. 

reaction of, with sodium hypobromite 
(NANJI and SHAW), A., ii, 874. 

detection and estimation of, in 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride 
(Gros), A., ii, 84. 

estimation of (REVOLTELLA), A., ii, 
269. 

estimation of, volumetrically (TILL- 
MANS and KrvuGER), A., ii, 36. 

estimation of, in urine (LJUNGDAHL ; 
MESTREZAT and JANET; LEvy- 
Simpson and CarRo..), A., ii, 654. 


carbonates 


Ammoniates (Frrepricus) A., ii, 854, 


856. 
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Ammonium lithium (BENoIT), 
635. 

Ammonium compounds, cyclic, tauto- 
merism and fluorescence of ([ZMAIL- 
SKI), A., ii, 521. 

Ammonium salts, acid reaction of, to 

litmus (GILLET), A., ii, 416. 
action of bromine on (Stimpson), A., ii, 
684. 
toxicity of (UNDERHILL and Kap- 
sINoW), A., i, 169. 
quaternary, formation of (BARNETT, 
Cook, and Drisco.t), T., 503. 
velocity of formation of (DEXTER, 
McCompsir, and ScaRBOROUGH), 
T., 1229, 
perhalides of (CHATTAWAY and 
Hoy.e), T., 654. 

Ammonium hydrogen carbonate, aqueous 
solutions of (BoNNIER), A., ii, 858. 
chloride, crystal structure of (WycK- 

OFF), A., ii, 26. 
intensive drying of (Smits), A., ii, 


A., ii, 


628. 
equilibrium in the system, ferric 
chloride, water, and (CLEN- 


DINNEN), T., 1338. 
equilibrium of manganous chloride 
dihydrate and (CLENDINNEN and 
Rivett), T., 1344. 
equilibria in the systems, water, 
manganese, iron, cobalt, nickel, or 
copper chlorides and (RIVETT and 
CLENDINNEN), T., 1634. 
spontaneous decom position of (FAIR- 
BROTHER), A., ii, 27. 
action of agar-agar on solutions of 
(RakuzIn and GOnkKE), A., ii, 
465. 
tantalum fluoride (HAHN and Ptr- 
TER), A., ii, 773. 
dichromate (MoLEs and GONZALEZ), 
A., ii, 635. 
hydroxide, reaction of mercurous 
bromide with (Drucs), A,, ii, 421. 
hydroxides, quaternary, decomposition 
of (DemsANOV and DOoJARENKO), 
A., i, 1193. 
iodide, equilibrium of lead iodide and 
(DEMASSIEUX), A., ii, 565. 
bismuthochloroiodide (VoURNAZOS), 
A., i, 759. 
molybdate, action of micro-organisms 
on (LEVINE and JAHR), A., i, 1267. 
nitrate, properties of (PERMAN and 
SauNDERs), T., 841; (PERMAN 
and HowE tts), T., 2128. 
allotropy of (MonDAIN-MoNvaL), 
A., ii, 635. 
equilibrium of ammonia with 
(Hautua and HirscuKo), A., ii, 
761. 
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Ammonium chloropalladite, crystg 
structure of (Dickinson), A., ii, 25, 
sulphate, equilibrium in the system, 
sulphuric acid, lithium sulphate, 
water, and (vAN Dorp), A., ij, 
621. 
effect of, on the growth of plants, 
and on the availability of iron 
(JonEs and SHIve), A., i, 1843, 
—— action of ethyl alcohol on 
(DuNNICLIFF), T., 476. 
—_e sulphate (DUNNICLIFF), T., 
31. 
sulphides (THomas and Rivne), T,, 
1181. 
polysulphides (THomas and Ripe), 
-» 1726. 
tetranitrodiamminecobaltiate (THom- 
As), T., 617. 
Ammonium organic compounds, qua- 
ternary bases, physiological action 
of (Kuz), A., i, 983. 

Ammonium radicle (SCHLUBACH and v, 
ZWwEHL; ScHLUBACH and MIezpEL), 
A., i, 1068. 

Ampholytes, constitution of (BsERRUM), 
A., i, 444 

Amygdalic acid, barium phosphate and 
sulphate of (HELFERICH, Léwa, 
Nippx, and RIEDEL), A., i, 898. 

Amygdalin, constitution of (KuHN), A., 

i, 589. 
detection of, in plant tissues (RosEy- 
THALER and SEILER), A., i, 278. 
tert-Amyl hypochlorite (CHATTAWAY and 
BacKEBERG), T., 3002. 
5-isoAmy]-2-acetothienone, and its semi- 
carbazone (STEINKOPF, AUGESTAD- 
JENSEN and Donat), A., i, 125. 
— in plants (SvéBpEerRG), A., i, 
275. 


® complement of (PRINGSHEIM and 
Fucus), A., i, 965. 

hydrolysis of starch by (SHERMAN 
and CALDWELL; SHERMAN and 
Naytor), A., i, 262. 

protection of, by amino-acids, from 
inactivation (SHERMAN and CALD- 
WELL), A., i, 261. 

malt and pancreatic (SHERMAN), A., i, 


621. 
pancreatic (WILLSTATTER, WaALD- 
SCHMIDT-LEITz, and HEsss&), A., 
i, 507. 


effect of amino-acids on the activity 
of (SHERMAN and WALKER), A., 
i, 1033. 


isoAmyl-y-bromopropylmalonic _ acid, 


ethyl ester (Dox and YopeEr), A., i, 
950. 
isoAmyldeoxybenzoin. See a8-Dipheny!- 


e-methylhexan-a-one. 


dib 


crystal 


J ii, 25, 
system, 
Iphate, 
A,, ii, 
plants, 
of iron 
1843, 

hol on 


F), T,, 


Amyldihexylamine, and its derivatives 


(Kure and GLENz), A., i, 100. 

9-isoAmyl-9:10-dihydroanthracene, 9- 

hydroxy- (KROLLPFEIFFEx and BRAN- 
SCHEID), A., i, 912. 

Amylene, behaviour of, with hydro- 
cyanic acid under the electric dis- 
charge (FRANCESCONI and CIURLO), 
A., i, 1067. 

action of selenium oxychloride on 
(Frick), A., i, 890. 
nAmylethylene. See As-Heptene. 
1-isoAmylglyoxaline, 5-chloro-, and its 
picrate (SARASIN), A., i, 711. 
isoAmylbydrobenzoin. See a8-Diphenyl- 
e-methylhexane-af-diol. 

Amylodextrin (REYCHLER), A., i, 656. 
Amylodisulphuric acid, and its potass- 
ium salt (TaMBA), A., i, 1181. 
Amylopectin, nature of (LING 

Nangi), T., 2666. 
Amylose, polymerised, nature of (Linc 
and NaNjJI), T., 2666. 
8-isoAmyloxyacridine, 2:5-diamino-, and 
its hydrochloride, and 2-nitro-5- 
amino- (FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, 
Lucius, & BRUNING), A., i, 1131. 
l-n-Amylpiperidine, and its picrate 
(G. M. and R. Rogpinson), T., 541. 
$-n-Amylquinoline, and its salts (v. 
Braun, PErzotD, SEEMANN, and 
ScHULTHEISs), A., i, 137. 
$-n-Amyl-1:2:3:4- and -5:6:7:8-tetra- 
hydroquinolines, and their salts and 
derivatives (v. Braun, PErTzoLp, 
SEEMANN, and SCHULTHEISS),A..,i, 137. 
5-:soAmylthiolanthraquinone-1-butyl- 
sulphone (HoFFMAN and REID), A., i, 
934. 
1-isoAmylthiolzsopropylthiolanthra- 
quinones (HoFFMAN and REID), A., i, 
933. 


and 


B-Amyrin from Manilla elemi resin 
(RoLLETT and BraTke), A., i, 588. 
B-Amyrin, monobromo-, acetate, and 
dibromo- (RoLueTT), A., i, 476. 

Anacardium occidentale, oil from the 
seeds of (PATEL, SUDBOROUGH, and 
Watson), A., i, 995. 

Anesthetics, inhalation, narcosis by 
(MeYER and Hoprr), A., i, 632. 
Anesthetic action in relation to chemical 

constitution (GRAF), A., i, 1265. 
Analysis, errors in (HAHN, DORNAUF, 
and Otro), A., ii, 39. 
use of sodium peroxide in (STERN- 
BERG), A., ii, 40. 
colorimetric, Ostwald colour standards 
for (Vv. Haun), A., ii, 657. 
combustion (LANT), A., ii, 331. 
of volatile hygroscopic liquids 
(SHorsMiTaA), A., ii, 254. 
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Analysis, combustion, absorption of 
water by alumina in (FISHER, 
Faust, and WALDEN), A., ii, 83. 

electrolytic precipitation (KOLTHOFF), 
A., ii, 88, 256, 257, 260. 
electrometric, apparatus for (PEL- 
LING), A., il, 779. 
vessel for (Bovie), A., ii, 175. 
use of the mercury electrode in 
(KotrHorr and VERZYL), A., ii, 
873. 
in bimetallic electrode systems 
(WILLARD and Fenwick), A., ii, 
33. 
with ferrocyanides (TREADWELL and 
CHERVET), A., i, 764. 
elementary volumetric (HACKSPILL 
and DE HEEFCKEREN), A., ii, 578. 
gravimetric (WINKLER), A., ii, 40, 
90. 
hydrolytic precipitation (JELLINEK 
and Kress), A., ii, 871; (JELLINEK 
and CzERWINSK]), A., ii, 878. 
microchemical (v. SzENT-Gy6RGyYI), 
A., ii, 330. 
qualitative, of acids (KARAOGLANOV 
and Dimitrov), A., ii, 780. 
of principal anions (FERNANDES and 
GATTI), A., ii, 429. 
of metals of the iron group (HuF- 
FERD), A., ii, 262. 
use of textile fibres in (CoLE), A., 
ii, 94. 
quantitative, by means of the degree of 
supersituration (RODER), A., li, 83. 
spectroscopic (MEccERs, Kress, and 
Stimson), A., ii, 81; (WELSs- 
BACH), A., ii, 247, 780. 
use of the oxy-acetylene blowpipe 
in (DE GrAmont), A., ii, 429. 
volumetric (Pozz1-Escot), A., ii, 870. 
determination of the end-point in 
(MULLER), A., ii, 82. 
use of amalgams in (KANo), A., ii, 
699, 700. 
use of bromates in (SMITH), A., ii, 
573. 
replacement of iodine by ferric 
chloride in (JELLINEK and 
WrnoGrRADOFF), A., ii, 871. 
Andropogon Jwarancusa, essential oil 
from (SIMONSEN and Rav), A., i, 48. 
Anemoninic acid, synthesis of (Fugit), 
A., i, 535. 
Anethole dithiocyanate. See a-p-Meth- 
oxyphenyl-a8-dithiocyanopropane. 
Anhalonidine, synthesis of (SPATA), A., 


i, 479. 

Anhalonium alkaloids. See Cactus 
alkaloids. 

Anhydrite, hydration of (WEISSEN- 


BERGER), A., ii, 241. 
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Anhydro-8-aminohexahydrocarbazole- 

9-acetic acid (PERKIN and RILEy), 
, 2405. 

Anhydro-8-aminotetrahydrocarbazole- 
9-acetic acid (PERKIN and Rixky), T., 
2404, 

Anhydro-5-bromoindoxy]-a-4’-bromo- 
anthranilide (HELLER and Laut), 
A., i, 852. 

Anhydro-5-bromoisatin-a-4’-bromo- 
anthranilide (HELLER and LauTn), 
A., i, 852. 

Anhydrodiketohydrindenes, coloured, 
constitution of (KapULEscU. and 
TANASESCU), A., i, 1211. 

Anhydroecgonine hydrochloride, penta- 
mercurichloride of (DE JONG), A 
1222. 

Anhydro-epiglucosamine hydrochloride 
(LEVENE and Meyer), A., i, 445. 
Anhydromethylglucoside oleate (GIL- 

CHRIST), A., i, 297. 

Anhydrophenylacetylindigotinmalonic 
acid, ethyl ester (PosNER and Pye), 
A., i, 253. 

a- and 8-Anhydropilocarpic acids, and 
their hydrochlorides and derivatives 
(Max and MicHEeL PoLonovsk!), A., 
i, 129. 

Anhydroyohimbie acid, sulphuric ester 
(BARGER and Fret), T., 1041. 

Anilides, catalytic decomposition of 

(MAILHE), A., i, 777. 

action of alcohols on (MAILHE), A 
199. 

Aniline, ultra-violet absorption spectra 

of (KLINGSTEDT), A., ii, 106. 

action of sunlight on aqueous solutions 
of (Kunz-Krause and MANICKE), 
A., i, 199. 

melting- point curves of binary mix- 
tures of crotononitrile, a 
acetonitrile, and (LAFORTUNE), A a 
i, 1193. 

reaction between acetylene and, at 
high temperatures (MAJIMA, UNNo, 


” 1, 


“" 1, 


and Ono), A., i, 135. 

reaction between aldehydes and 
ketones and (Oppo and ToGNac- 
CHINI), A., i, 225. 


interaction of chloroacetic acid and 
(Nopzu and Komatsv), A., i, 200. 
Aniline, p-nitro-, diazotisation of 
(C. and H. SunpeEr), A., i, 861. 
tetranitro-, solubility of, in organic 
solvents (TAYLOR and RINKEN- 
BACH), A., i, 672. 
reactions of (Davirs and JAMEs), 
A., i, 552. 
Anilines, substituted, velocity of reaction 
between chloronitrohydrocarbons and 
(Linke), A., i, 553. 
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Aniline-p-sulphonic acid, 0o-bromo-, and 
its aniline salt (Scorr and Couey), 
T., 3185. 

Anilinoacety1 -p-anisidine, 3-nitro- (Re- 
VERDIN), A., i, 321. 

B-Anilino-a-chloroacetylacrylic acid, 
ethyl ester (Benary and Konnrap), 
A., i, 241. 

Anilinodiazo-2-methylquinoline, and 
p-nitro-, hydrochlorides (ADAM), A., 
i, 1129. 

B- Anilino-aa-diphenoxy-8-anisoylpro- 
pionic-B-lactam (STAUDINGER and 
SCHNEIDER), A., i, 466. 

B- Anilino-aa-diphenoxy-8-phenylpro- 
a eethal oorgeed (STAUDINGER and 
SCHNEIDER), A., i, 466. 

Anilinodiphenyl, “aminonitro-, bromo- 
nitro-, and dinitro-derivatives 
(Gancta Bants and GuIrTeEras), 
A., i, 202. 

4-Anilino-1:3-diphenyltriazolone 
(Buscu, MULLER, and Scuwanrz), 
A., i, 865. 

B-Anilinoethyl alcohol, and c- and 
p-chloro- (ADAMS and Segeur), A., i, 

458. 
a-Anilino-a-hydroxy-4:5-dimethoxy- 
homophthalanilic acid, aniline salt 
(Kuropa and Perkrn), T., 2104. 
a-Anilino-a-hydroxyhomophthalanilic 
acid, aniline salt (KurRopa and 
Perkin), ‘T., 2107. 

B-Anilino-a- hydroxy- a-methylpropionic 
acid (Les ETABLISSEMENTS POULENC 
Frkregs), A., i, 1001. 

2-Anilino-5-hydroxy-1:4-naphthaquin- 


one, chloro-derivatives (WHEELER, 
Dawson, and McEwen), A., i, 
1020. 


5’-Anilino-2’-hydroxy-2-phenylphen- 
anthriminazole (A. U. and G. C 
SrrcaR), T., 1564. 
Anilinoketo-(a8-benzcoumaronylidene)- 
dihydronaphthalenes (Fries and 
EHLERS), A., i, 830. 
Anilinoketo(5’-bromo-a8-benzcoumar- 
onylidene)dibydronaphthalenes(fRizs 
and ExuErs), A., i, 830 
Anilinolactic acid, preparation of homo- 
logues of (LES ETABLISSEMENTS 


PovuLEeNnc Fréres), A., i, 1001. 


ere te chloro- 
(RupE and Diruu), A., i, 117. 


Anilinomethylglyoxime, and its nickel 
salt (Ponzio and AvoGapRo), A 
855. 

1- en, 2-nitro- (VEsELY 
and DvorAk), A., i, 551. 

2-Anilino-1:4- -naphthaquinone, 3:2- P- -tli- 
chloro- (FrrEs and Ocnwar), A., i, 
843. 
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1-Anilino-8-naphthol, and its hydro- 
chloride and methyl! ether (WAHL and 
Lantz), A., i, 210. 
3-Anilino-2-0-nitrophenylthiol-1:4- 
naphthaquinone (FR1IEs and OcHwar), 
A., i, 842. 

B- Anilino-a- phenoxy-8§8-diphenyl-a- 
ethylpropionic-8-lactam(SrauDINGER 
and SUHNEIDER), A., i, 465. 

£-Anilino-8-phenyl-aa-dibenzyl- 
propionic-8-lactam (STAUDINGER, 
ScHNEIDER, Scnuotz, and STRONG), 


A., i, - 469. 
a (PonzIo and 
AvoGApDko), A., i, 855 


a- -Anilinophenylglyoxime, and its deriv- 
atives (PonzIo and AvoGapDRo), A., i, 
855. 

B-Anilinophenylglyoxime, and its salts 
and diacetyl uerivative (Ponzio and 
AvoGADRO), A., i, 855. 

Anilinophenyl-lactic acid (Li's Srasibe. 
SEMENTS POULENC FREREs), A., i, 
1001. 

4-Anilino-1-pheny1-3-methyltriazolone, 
and its nitroso-derivative (BuscuH, 
MULLER, aud Scnwakz), A., i, 866. 

4-Anilino 2-phenylphenanthriminazole, 
3’-nitro- (A. C. and G. C. Sincar), 
T., 1564. 

£-Anilino-a-2-phenylquinolylethanol 
(Society OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN 
BasLE), A., i, 149. 

y-Anilinopropyl alcohol, and o- and 
p-chloro- (PIERCE and ADAms), A., 
i, 484. 

2-Anilinopyridine picrate (TsCHITSCHI- 
BABIN), A., i, 598. 

8-Anilino-4:1:2-thiodiazole (Fromm, 
Layer, and Nerz), A., i, 1240. 

3-Anilino-5-thiol-4-phenyl-1:2:4-tri- 
azole, derivatives of (fRoMM, LAYER, 
aud NeERz), A., i, 1240 

3-Anilino-5-thiol-4:1:2-thiodiazole, de- 
rivatives of (Fromm, Layer, and 
NeEnrz), A., i, 1240. 

4-Anilinothionaphthacoumarin, and 3- 
chloro- (SmMILEs and Harr), T., 
2912. 

4-Anilo-2-hydroxy-1-(oxythionaph- 
thenylidene)dihydronaphthalene 
(FrIEs and EHLERs), A., i, 829. 

Animals, age and chemical development 

in (MovutTon), A., i, 1256. 
marine, copper and zinc in (SEVERY), 
A., i, 415. 
chemistry of oils from (ANDRE), A 
i, 878 
Animal products, sublimation of (VIE- 
HOEVEn), A., ii, 535. 
tissues, heat-stable catalyst in 
(CiirForD), A., i, 1147. 
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Animal tissues, effect of insulin on 
glycogen in (DupLEY and Mar- 


RIAN), A., i, 978. 
absorption of potassium salts by 
(STANTON), A., i, 508. 
Anions, detection of (FERNANDES and 
GatTTI1), A., ii, 429. 


Anisic acid, esters of (RADCLIFFE and 
BRINDLEY), A., i, 110. 

p-Anisidinomethylenecamphor, and its 
acetyl derivative (RUPE and DIEHL), 
A., 1, 128. 

1-o-Anisidino-8-naphthol (WAHL and 
Lantz), A., i, 210. 

Anisole (phenyl methyl ether), influence 
ol, on the Grignard reaction (MAJIMA 
aud Korak®), A., i, 482. 

Anisole, bromoamino-, bromonitro-, and 

nitroamino- derivatives of (HELLER 
and Grore!), A., i, 1092. 

trinitro-, equilibrium of picryl sul- 
phide with (CHAUMEIL and 
Tuomas), A., i, 6738. 

Anisoles, nitro-, preparation of (VAN 
Erp), A., i, 208. 

Anisole-2:3-quinone-3-diazide, 5-nitro- 
(HELLER and Georw!), A., i, 1092, 

1-Anisoyl-9-oxanthronyl (ScHOLL, DEH- 
NEKT, and Semp), A., i, 808. 

/-Anisylasparagine (Lutz), A., i, 457. 

p-Anisylearbamic acid, y-chloropropyl 
ester (PiERCK and ADAMs), A., i, 484. 

p-Anisyl-8-dimethylaminoethylcarbinol, 
aud its derivatives (MANNICH and 
LAMMERING), A., i, 44. 

p Anisyldimethylearbinol (Skraup and 
FREUNDLIcH), A., i, 669. 

4-p-Anisy1-2:6-dimethylpyranhydrone 
(SCHNEIDER and Jacosi), A., i, 1112. 

4-p-Anisyl-2:6 dimethylpyrylium salts 
(ScHNEIDE: and Jaconi), A., i, 1112, 

a-Anisyl-a-ethylbutaldehyde, and its 
semicarbazone (TiFFeNEAU- and 
Livy), A., i, 788. 

a-Anisyl-8-ethylbutane-af8-diol (TIFFE- 
neAu and Lkvy), A., i, 788. 

Anisylideneacetylacetone hydrochloride 
(VORLANDER, OsTERBURG, and MEYE), 
A., i, 683, 

Anisylidene-p-aminoazotoluene, iso- 
tropic forms of (GAUBERT), A., i, 491. 

Anisylideneaniline, compound of benzy]- 
ideneaniline and (PAscaL), A., i, 1090. 

4-p-Anisylidenehydantoin-3-a-propicnic 
acid, and its ethyl ester (HAHN, 
Ke iey, and SCHAEFFER), A., i, 487. 

p- Anisylpropioni ec acid, a-oximino- 
(GRANACHER, GERO, OFNER, a 


FENSTEIN, and ScHLATTER), A as, 
707. 
8-p-Anisylpropylene (SkRavr and 
FREUNDLICH), A., i, 669. 
38 
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2-p-Anisylquinoline, 3-hydroxy-, and 
its salts (BARGELLINI and BERLIN- 
Gozz1), A., i, 483. 

p-Anisylthioacetodiethylamide (KIND- 
LER, BURGHARD, FINNDORF, DEHN, 
GiEsE, and Kérpine), A., i, 572. 

o- and p-Anisylthiocarbimides (DAINs, 
BREWSTER, and OLANDER), A., i, 
324. 

p-Anisyl vinyl ketone and its dibromide 
(MaNNICH and LAMMERING), A., i, 
44. 

Annual General Meeting, T., 922. 

Anodes, aluminium, electrolysis with 
(JEFFREY), A., ii, 729. 

Anthocyanins in plants, (JonEsco), A., 

i, 77. 
formation of, from flavonols (Noack), 
A., i, 937. 
Anthracene, constitution of (CHALLENOR 
and INGoLp), T., 2066. 
formula of (ORELKIN), A., i, 1082. 
crystalline structure of (Brace), A., i, 


551. 
molecular refraction of (KROLL- 
PFEIFFER), A., ii, 102; (v. 


STEIGER), A., ii, 349. 
spectrochemistry of (v. AUWERS and 
KROLLPFEIFFER), A., ii, 101. 
ultra-violet absorption .spectra of 
(Hyatt), A., ii, 810. 
vapour pressure and latent heat of 
vaporisation of (NELSON and SENSE- 
MAN), A., i, 774. 
action of sulphur chloride on (FRIED- 
LANDER and Simon), A., i, 169. 
Anthracene, dihydroxy-derivatives 
(Haut and Perky), T., 2032. 
mesothio-, derivatives of (HEILBRON 
and Hgatoy), T., 173. 

Anthracene series, studies in the (BaR- 
NETT and MaTTHEws), T., 380, 2549 ; 
BARNETT, Cook, and MatTrHEws), 
T., 1994; (BARNETT and Cook), T., 
2631. 

9-Anthracyl mercaptan, and its sodium 

salt and methyl ether (PETRI and 
Stark), A., i, 775. 
sulphide (PETRI and STARK), A., i, 


775. 
1:2-Anthradiol (HALL and PERKIN), T., 
2035. 
isoAnthraflavic acid, preparation of 
(Hauu and Perkin), T., 20. 
Anthragallol anthranol, preparation 


and derivatives of (BREARE and PER- 
KIN), T., 2606. 

Anthragallol dianthrone, and its hexa- 
acetyl derivative (BREARE and Prr- 
KIN), T., 2608. 

Anthragallol dianthronequinone (BrE- 
ARE and PERKIN), T., 2609. 
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Anthranilic acid, methyl ester, in 
grapes (PowER and CHESNU7), A., 


1, 280 
toluene-p-sulphonate (HELLER and 
GRUNDMANN), A., i, 246, 
Anthranilic acid, 4-chloro-, methy] ester 
= benzoy!] derivative (HuUNN), A., i, 
467. 

Anthranol alky! ethers (BARNETT, Coox, 
and MATTHEWws), T., 2002. 

Anthranol blue, constitution of (Mason), 
T., 1548. 

Anthranol dianthranol, octa-acety] 
derivative (BREARE and Perkin), 
T., 2608. 

8-Anthranolsulphonic acid, sodium salt, 
and its use in textile prigting (Barre- 
Gay and Branpt), A., i, 1103. 

Anthranyl phosphate (BARNETT, Cook, 
and MATTHEWs), T., 2007. 


a-Anthrapinacolin (BARNETT and 
MATTHEWS), T., 391. 
Anthraquinone, vapour pressure and 


latent heat of vaporisation of 
+ iaaeed and SENSEMAN), A., i, 
74. 
sulphonation of, with mercury as 
catalyst (CLoucnH), A., i, 46. 
compounds, B-halogen-substituted 
(ATACK), A., i, 345. 
monoxime, Beckmann transformation 
in, aud its derivatives (BECKMANN, 
LIESCHE, and v. PHILIPPSBERG), 
A., i, 233. 
derivatives of (HorFMAN and RED), 
A., i, 933. 
diazonium hydroxides of (BaTrEcay 
and Bina), A., i, 861. 
Anthraquinone, 1:4-diamino-, 4-amino- 
1-hydroxy-, 1:5-diamino-8-hy- 
droxy-, and diaminodihydroxy-, 
acetyl, benzoyl, and anisoyl deriv- 
atives (GRANDMOUGIN), A., i, 117. 
chloronitro- and chloronitroso-deriv- 
atives (KopeTscunt), A., i, 1021. 
hydroxy-derivatives, reduction pro- 
ducts of (Hatt and PegErkiy), 
T., 2029; (BREARE and PERKIN), 
T., 2603. 
effect of, on electrical conductivity 
of solutions of boric acid (BéxsE- 
KEN, ANEMA, and BrEVE?), A,, 
i, 210. 
1:2:6:7-tetrahydroxy- §(BisTRzyckI 
and Kraver), A., i, 1211. 
dithio- (HEILBRON and HEATon), T., 
182, 
Anthraquinone series, reduction in 
(BaTrEGay and HvEBER), A., i, 1104. 
Anthraquinoneisoamyl-5-isopropyldi- 
sulphone (HorrmAN and Rep), A., i, 
933. 


Anthraquinonebenzyl-1- a 
phones (HuFFMAN and REID), A., i, 
933. 

Anthraquinonebenzyl-1- wy cme gg 
phones (HorFMAN and Rep), A., i, 
933. 

Anthraquinonebenzyl-1l-ethyldisul- 
phones (HorrMAN and Kein), A., i, 
933. 

Anthraquinonebenzyl-1-methyldisul- 
phones (HorrMAN and Rerp), A., i, 
933. 

Anthraquinonebenzy1-1-propyldisul- 
phones (HorrMAN and REIp), A., i, 
933. 

Anthraquinonebutyl-5-isopropyldisul- 
phone (HorrMaAN and REID), A., i, 
933. 

Anthraquinonediazonium amalgam 
(Barrecay and BgEnA), A., i, 1141. 

Anthraquinone-ethyl-5- ispropyiisal- 
phone (HorrMAN and Rep), A., i, 
933. 

Anthraquinonemethy]-5 isopropyldisul- 
phone (HorrMAN and REID), 
933. 

Anthraquinone-n- and iso-propyl-5-iso- 
propyldisulphones (HorFFMAN and 
REID), A., i, 933. 

Anthraquinone-1-csopropylsulphone 
(HoFFMAN and Rep), A., i, 933. 

Anthraquinonesulphonie acids, aryl- 
amine salts (PERKIN and SEWELL), 
A., i, 234, 

sodium salts, destructive distillation 
of (PERKIN and SEWELL), T., 3032. 

Anthraquinyl diphenyl ether, meso- i 
thio- (HrinBron and Heaton), T., 
180. 

2-Anthrol, preparation of (HALL and 
PERKIN), T., 2035. 

Anthrone, preparation of, and its acetate 
and benzoate (BARNETT and Mar- 
THEWS), T., 389. 

action of Grignard reagents on 

(KROLLPFEIFFER and BRANSCHEID ; 
Sreciitz and Marx), A., i, 912. 

9-Anthrone, chloro-derivatives, and 4- 
chloro-10-bromo- (BARNETT and Mar- 
THEWS), T., 2553. 

8-meso-Anthroylacrylic acid, and its 

salts, and methyl ester (Ovpy), A., i, 

1099. 

9-Anthryl dithiochloride, disulphide, 
and thiosul phates, and their a, es 
(FRIEDLANDER and Simon), A., i, 
109. 

9-Anthrylthiolacetic acid, and its de- 
rivatives (FRIEDLANDER and Simon), 
A., i, 109. 

Anti-ag, ye — of (Fvst- 
WARA a i 


A., i, 
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Anti-enzymes (ABDERHALDEN’ and 
WERTHEIMER), A., i, 504 ; (SLOVTZOV 
and XENOPHONTOVA), A., i, 625. 

Antiketogenesis (SHAFFER), A., i, 166 ; 
(RINGER), A., i, 266. 

Antilaccase. See Antiphenolase. 

Antimony, atomic weight of (MuzAFFAR), 

A., ii, 77% 

luminescence of solidifying (KARRER), 
A., ii, 811 

electrochemical properties of (GRUBE 
and SCHWEIGARDT), A., ii, 457. 

isotopes of (AsToN), A., ii, 32. 

Antimony alloys with aluminium and 

with zinc (SAVEKWALD), A., ii, 
172. 

with bismuth and zinc, electrochem- 
istry of (KREMANN, LANGBAUER, 
and Ravcn), A., ii, 825. 

with lead (DEAN), A., ii, 637. 
electric potential of (MUZAFFAR), 

A., ii, 726. 

with nickel and sulphur (GUERTLER 
and ScHACK), A., ii, 424. 

Antimony compounds, action of, on fer- 
mentation in the organism (SMoRo- 
DINCEV and Ixi1Nn), A., i, 1246. 

Antimony perchlorate (FICHTER and 

JENNY), A., ii, 245. 
trichloride, absorption of light by 
(MacsETH and MaxweELt), T., 
370. 
equilibria of, with 8-chloro- and a- 
nitro-naphthalenes (VASILIEV), 
A., ii, 395. 
compound of benzamide and (BEL- 
LADEN and ASTENGO), 
1010. 
trihydride, electrolytic formation of 
(SAND, WEEKS, and WoRRELL), 
T., 456. 
detection of (WEEKs), A., ii, 489. 
Antimonious hydroxides (LEA and 
Woop), T., 25 
Antimony trioxide (antimonious oxide), 
crystal structure of (BozorrH), A., 
ii, 632 
pentoxide, hydrates of (JANDER and 
Simon), A., ii, 772. 

Antimony Ry compounds a 
DARD), T., 2315; (KAUFFMANN), A,, 
i, 874; (WEINLAND and ScHoxpER), 
A., i, 1196. 

Antimony detection, estimation, 
separation :— 

detection of (OrTopocsu and Regssy), 
A., ii, 659. 

detection of, by Reinsch’s 
(Evans), A., ii, 698, 875. 

detection of small quantities of, in 
biological liquids (CAILLE and 
VIEL), A., ii, 585. 
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Antimony detection, estimation, and 

separation :— 

estimation of (LASSIEUR and Las- 
SIEUR), A., ii, 438. 

estimation of, electrolytically (Las- 
SIEUR), A., ii, 660 

estimation of, electrometrically (ZINTL 
and WATTENBERG), A., ii, 253. 

estimation of, oxidimetrically (KNop), 
A., ii, 881. 

estimation of, by  sinter-oxidation 
(FEIcu and ScHorr), A., ii, 784. 

estimation of, and separation from 
arsenic and tin (JARVINEN), A,, ii, 
254. 

estimation of, aud its separation from 
rw (WENGER and Paravup), A., ii, 
00. 

separation of, from tin and arsenic 
(LuFF), A., ii, 578. 

Antimony electrode. See Electrode. 

Anti-oxygens (MourEv and DUFRAISSE), 
A., i, 91, 267 ; ii, 308. 

Antipepsin (Srouz), A., i, 1253. 

Antiphenolase (BacH and _ ENGEL- 
HARDT), A., i, 412. 

Antipyretics, effect of, on the distribu- 
tion of nitrogen in(Morinaka), A., i, 
1040. 

Antipyrine  (1-phenyl-2:3-dimethyl-5- 
pyrazolone), polymorphism — of 
(GAUBERT), A., i, 154. 

equilibrium of caffeine, water, and 
(KREMANN and JANETZKy), A., i, 
949. 

detection of (FABRE), A., ii, 99. 

estimation of, iodometrically (Ko.t- 
HOFF), A., ii, 270. 

5-Antipyrylamino-3-ethoxyacridine 

(FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, Luv- 

c1us, & Brinine), A., ii, 1130. 

Antithrombin, antihemolytic effect of 
(Cosmovict!), A., i, 1037. 

Antitrypsin (SLOvTzov and XENOPHON- 

Tova), A., i, 625. 
equilibrium between trypsin and 
(Hussey and Norruop), A., i, 261. 

Apis mellifera (bee), enzymes of the 
alimentary canal of (PAVLOVSKI and 
Zann), A., i, 626. 

Apophyllenic acid (Kinpat and REITER), 

ef 5. 

Apples, acids of (FRANZEN and HEL- 

WERT), A., i, 637. 

odorous constituents of (PowER and 
Cnesnvt), A., i, 278. 

constituents of the wax coating of 
(SANnDo), A., i, 990. 

respiration of seeds of (HARRINGTON), 
A., i, 424. 

Apple trees, 


nitrogen reserve in 


(RoBerTs), A., i, 884. 


SUBJECTS. 


Aquopentamminecobaltic 
under Cobalt. 

Aquopentammine magnesium chloride, 
See under Magnesium. 

Arabinic acid, and its salts, optical 
rotation of (RAKUZzIN), A., i, 536. 
Arabinose, preparation of (Harpinc), 

me 
fermentation of, by bacteria (Frep, 
PETERSON, and ANDERSON), A., i, 

1157. 

Arachidic acid, structure of (Enren. 
STEIN and SruEWER), A., i, 1057. 
=_— (MacseTH and Mackay), T., 

17. 

Argentite, photoelectrical sensitivity of 
(CoBLENTZ), A., ii, 51. 

Argentojarosite (SCHALLER ; SCHEMp?), 
A., ii, 503. 

Arginase (CLEMENT!), A., i, 416. 

etection of, volumetrically (C.E- 
MENTI), A., ii, 271. 

Arginine, decomposition of, in the liver 
(Fe.rx and Tomita), A,, i, 729. 

d-Arginine dipicrate (THomas, Kapr- 
HAMMER, and FLASCHENTRAGER), A 
i, 52. 

Argol, analysis of (CHEM. FABRIK VorM. 
GOLDENBURG, GEROMONT & Cik), A., 
ii, 886. 

Argon, spectra of (SHAVER), A., ii, 

199, 


salts. See 


spectra of ionised potassium and of 
(ZEEMAN and Dik), A,, ii, 670. 
ionisation of, on collision with elec- 
trons (AyrEgs), A., ii, 111. 
excitation and ionisation potentials of 
(Hertz), A., ii, 281. 
radiation and ionisation potentials of 
(Hicks), A., ii, 209. 
vapour pressure of (Born), A., ii, 376. 
hydrates (DE Forckanp), A., ii, 239. 
Aristolochic acid (CASTILLE), A., i, 236. 
Aromatic compounds, catalytic hydr- 
ogenation of, with platinum (WILL- 
STATTER and SeITz), A., i, 771. 
reactions of (ANCELI), A., i, 1003. 
reactivity of halogens in (RHEIN- 
LANDER), T., 3099. 
effect of ethoxy-groups on the bacteri- 
cidal action of (14IRSCHFELDER and 
PaNKow), A., i, 986. 
polynuclear, spectrochemistry of 
(KROLLPFEIFFER ; Vv. AUWERS 
and KROLLPFEIFFER), A., ii, 101. 
molecular configurations of (CHRIs- 
TIE and KENNER), T., 779; 
(Burton and Kenner), T., 
1043 ; (CHrisTIE, JAMEs, and 
KENNER), T., 1948. 
Arsenato-metal acids, complex (DEDE), 
A,, ii, 31. 


Arsenic, single potential of (KAHLEN- 
BERG and STEINLE), A., ii, 725. 
vapour pressure of (HorrBA), A., ii, 


in blood after salvarsan treatment 
(ForpycE, RosEN, and Myers), 
A., i, 1263. 

in cerebrospinal fluid (VoEGTLIN, 
SmirtH, Dyer, and THompson), 
A., i, 1040; (CorNnwALL and 
Myers), A., i, 1263. 

content of, in the human Fong 4 
(BILLETER and MArFurT), A 
1260. 

action of, on protoplasm (VOEGTLIN, 
Dyer, and Lronarp), A., i, 1266. 

Arsenic alloys with tin (MANsuri), T., 
214, 

Arsenic compounds, action of, on 
fermentation in the organism (SMoRo- 
DINCEV and Iti1n), A., i, 1246. 

Arsenic trichloride, absorption of light 

by (MacserH and MAxweE Lt), T., 
370 


*9 1, 


halides, preparation of (Oppo and 


GIACHERY), A., li, 316. 
trioxide (arsenious oxide), crystal 
structure of (BozortTH), A., ii, 


632. 

physical properties of aqueous solu- 
tions of (ANDERSON and STorkEy), 
A., ii, 486. 

Arsenic acid, estimation of, iodo- 
metrically (KOLTHOFF), A., ii, 86. 
Arsenious acid, oxidation of, by 

bromic acid (CHopKowsk1), A., 
ii, 839. 
reducing action of (Koxnn), 
238. 
reduction of chlorates and iodates 
by (Kunrna), A., ii, 304. 
Arsenites, titration of, with perman- 
ganate (HALLand Carison), A A., ui; 
658. 
Arsenic 


A, Bi, 


trisulphide sols, absorption 
spectrum of (Bovuraric and 
VUILLAUME), A., ii, 596. 
action of light on (MuRPHyY and 
MATHEWS), A., ii, 156. 
sulphides, equilibria of sols of (Buat- 
NAGAR and RaAo), A., ii, 756. 
Arsenic organic compounds (ALBERT), 
, i, 70; (Brnz and Lupwie), A., 
i, "161 ; (Lewis and CHEETHAM), 
A, 1, 407 ; (LEwIs and HAMILTON ; 
WIELAND and KULENKAMPFF), A 
i, 499 ; (JoHNSON and ApAms), A 
i, 724; (Lizpand a gar R), 
A., . 873; (MARGULIEs), A 
969. 
distribution and elimination of, in the 
body (BuULMER), A., i, 1040. 


“> I; 
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Arsenic organic compounds, aliphatic, 


preparation of (LES ETABLISSE- 
MENTS PovuLFNC FrRéERES and 
OECHSLIN), A., i, 664. 


estimation of carbon and hydrogen 


in (FALKov aud Raiziss), A., ii, 
336. 
Arsenic detection, estimation, and 


separation :— 

Reinsch test for (Evans), 
875. 

detection of minute quantities of 
(BILLETER; Rupp and MuscuHIoL), 
A., ii, 335. 

estimation of (BILLETER and MArR- 
FURT; PovussiGugs), A., ii, 786 ; 
(EscHWEILER and Rours), A., ii, 
787. 

estimation of, electrometrically (ZINTL 
and WATTENBERG), A., i, 253. 

apparatus for estimation of, or al 
lytically (MonreR-WILLIAMS), A., 
ii, 252. 

estimation of, by sinter-oxidation 
(Frrien and Scuorr), A., ii, 784. 

estimation of, in arsenobenzenes 
(My?1TENAERE), A., ii, 875. 

estimation of, in foods (HANN), 
787. 

estimation of, in gelatin (MEHURIN), 
A., ii, 891. 

estimation of, in organic compounds 
(StToLLE and FercutTic), A., ii, 
335. 

estimation of, in steel (MAzzETTI and 
AGosTINI), A., ii, 506. 

estimation of, in toxicology (LEWIS), 
A., ii, 787. 

estimation of, and separation from 
antimony and tin (JARVINEN), A., 
ii, 254. 

separation of (Taruel), A.,, ii, 180. 

separation rs from antimony ‘and tin 


A., ii, 696, 


A., H, 


(LurF), A., ii, 578; (Moser), A., 
ii, 788. 

separation of tin and (McCay), A 
ii, 509. 


p-Arsenobenzanilide(Lewis and HAMIL- 
TON), A., i, 500. 
p-Arsenobenzanthranilide (LEwis and 
HAMILTON), A., i, 500. 


Arsenobenzene, 3:3’-diamino-4:4’-di- 
hydroxy-, dihydrochloride. See 
Salvarsan. 

dinitrate and dipicrate (Gray), T., 
640. 
1:2-Arsenobenzene, 4-amino-, and its 


hydrochloride (LizB and WINTER- 


STEIN), A., i, 873. 
1:4-Arsenobenzene, 2-chloro- and 2- 
hydroxy- (LigB and WINTERSTEIN), 


A., i, 874. 
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Arsenobenzenes, preparation of (Mar- 
GULIE«), A., i, 969. 
estimation of arsenic in (MYTTEN- 
AERE), A., ii, 875. 
p-Arsenobenzo-p-anisidide (LEwis and 
HamItTon), A., i, 500. 
p-Arsenobenzo-a-naphthylidide (LEwIs 
and Hamiron), A., i, 500 
p-Arsenobenzo-p- phenetidide (LEwiIsand 
HAMILTON), A., i, 500. 
p-Arsenobenzo-p-xylidide (LEwiIs and 
HAMILTON), A., i, 500. 

1-p- Arsenodipheny]l-di(4-amino-5-pyr- 
azolone carbamate (FARBWERKE 
vorm. MErsTEer, Lucius, & Brin- 
ING), A., i, 858. 

o- and omen oy re (Lies and 
WINTERSTEINER), A., i, 408. 

— preparation of (MARGu- 
LIES), A., i, 969 

Arsinebenzanisidides, p-dibromo-, p-di- 
chloro-, and p-diiodo- (LEwIs and 
HamI.Ton), A., i, 500. 

Arsinebenzethylanilide, p-dichloro- and 
p-diiodo- (Lewis and HAMILTON), 
A., i, 500. 

Arsinebenz-p-phenetidide, p-diiodo- 
(LEwis and HamiItron), A., i, 500. 
Arsinic acid, derivatives of, and their 
molecular weights (LorENz and 

BREHMER), A., 1, 265. 

Arsinic acids, conductivity of (LORENZ 
and BrREHMER), A., ii, 822. 

Arsinic acids, substituted, affinity con- 

stants of (LokENZ and BREHMER), 
A., i, 406. 
hydroxy-, aliphatic, manufacture of 
(LEs TABLISSEMENTS POULENC 
Freres and O€EcHSLIN), A., i, 
906. 
p-Arsinobenzanilide (LEwis and HAMmIL- 
Ton), A., i, 500. 
p-Arsinobenzanisidides 
Hamiton), A., i, 500. 
p-Arsinobenzanthranilide (Lewis and 
HamItTon), A., i, 500. 
o-Arsinobenzoyl chloride, dichloro-, and 
its condensations, with aromatic hydro- 
carbons and ethers (LLEwis and CHEEr- 
HAM), A., i, 407. 
p-Arsinobenzoylarsanilide, and its hy- 
drate (LEwIs and HAMILTon), A 
500. 
Arsino-magnesium compounds (Jos and 
Reton), A., i, 873 
Arsinoacetic acid (HUISMANN, CALLSEN, 
and GRUTTEFIEN), A., i, 664. 
Arsphenamine. See Salvarsan. 
Arsylene, ap action of (Kart- 
ZENELBOGEN), A., i, 421. 
Artemisia, santonin from ae of 
VIEHOEVER and Caren), A., i, 1023. 


(Lewis and 


*) 1, 
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—, acid, constitution of (BER 
TOLO), A., i, 1013. 

Artemisin, constitution of (BERTOLO), 

A., i, 1108. 
acetyl derivative, and its derivatives 
(BERTOLO), A., i, 1108. 

Aryl phosphates, preparation of (CHEw. 
ISCHE FABRIK GRIESHEIM-ELEk. 
TRON), A., i, 920. 

B-Arylamino-ethanols, synthesis of 
(ApaAms and Secur), A., i, 457. 

1-Arylamino-8-naphthols (WAHL and 
LANTz), A., i, 209. 

Aryldialkyl glycols, dehydration of, by 
heat and acids (TIFFENEAU and 
Lktvy), A., i, 788. 

hypnotic properties of (TIFFENEAU 
and DorLENcoURT?), A., i, 676. 

Aryldiazonium salts, condensation of 
alkylated malonic acids with 
(WALKER), T., 2775. 

Arylformamides, decomposition of 
(MaILuHe), A., i, 458. 

Arylhydroxylamines,8-uitro-(Borscne), 
A., i, 778, 1091. 

1-Arylnaphthylamines, 2-hydroxy-, pre- 
paration of (Soctér&k ANONYME DES 
MATIERES CoLORANTEs, WAHL, and 
Lantz), A., i, 674. 

Arylpyridinium ~ salts, structure and 
fluorescence of (IzMAILSKI), A., ii, 
521, 522. 

Arysulphonhalogeno-amides, salts, use 


of, in the estimation and _iodin- 
ation of phenols (RoseErts), T., 
2707. 

Arylthiocarbimides, preparation of 
(Darns, BrewstER, and OLANDER), 
A., i, 323. 


Asbestos, filtration of (Cratc), A., ii, 

694. 

platinised, adsorption of carbon mon- 
oxide and hydrogen by (PoLLARD), 
A., ii, 381. 

Asparagine, synthesis and degradation 
of, in plants (PRIANISCHNIKOV), A 
i, 273. 

d- and 1-Asparagine in lupines (Piutr'), 
A., i, 885. 

-Aspartic acid, and its alkali ae 
optical rotation of (RAKuzIN), A., i, 
545. 

Aspergillus niger, formation of citric 
acid by (BuTKewitTscH), A., i, 
519. 

effect of copper salts on the growth of 
(Mo.Ltrarp), A., i, 76. 

nitrogenous bases in the mycelium of 
(VorBropt), A., i, 987. 


Assimilation of carbon dioxide (THun- 
BERG; WEIGERT), 
plant. 


A., i, 1271. 
See Plants. 


co 


nt 


(EXRLENMEYER and ERLENMEYER), 
A., i, 215; (Brepic, MANGOLD, 
and WILLIAMS), A., i, 1012. 

resolution of (COHEN), T., 2716. 

Atmospheric air, spectrographic ex- 
amination of (AsTon), A., ii, 
487. 

ultra-violet spectrum of (HOPFIELD), 
A, Hi, 1; 

absorption of the gases of, by water 
(CosTE), A., ii, 852. 

explosion of mixtures of carbon mon- 
oxide and, at high pressures (Bonk, 

NeEwI1T, and TowNEnp), T., 2008. 

combustion of mixtures of carbon 
monoxide, hydregen, and (PAYMAN 

and WHEELER), ‘I’., 1251. 

propagation of flame in mixtures of 

paraffins with (Mason), T., 210; 

(PAYMAN and WHEELER), T., 426. 

estimation of relative humidity of 

(OBERMILLER and GoERTz), A., ii, 

781. 

estimation of carbon monoxide in 

(Nictoux), A., ii, 578; (Sinnatr 

and SLATER), A., ii, 655; (SAYERs, 

YantT, and Jonks), A., ii, 789; 

(ANDRISKA), A., ii, 876. 

estimation of ethyl ether in (Hac- 

GARD), A., ii, 343. 

Atoms, structure of (HARGREAVEs), A., 
ii, 19; (REYCHLER; VAN DER 
Bere), A., ii, 232. 

Bohr’s theory of (Stpewick), T., 
725; (Boor and Costrr), A., ii, 
110; (SmirH), A., ii, 844. 

and line spectra (BoHR), A., ii, 
629. 

and paramagnetism (CABRERA), A., 
ii, 123; (DAUVILLIER), A., ii, 
609. 

and reactions (Prins), A., ii, 627. 

and the quantum theory (Bonr), 
A., ii, 478. 

Whittaker’s quantum mechanism in 

(Lorentz), A., ii, 311. 

Bohr’s model of (BorN and HEISEN- 

BERG), A., ii, 478. 

dimensions of (HERzFELD), A., ii, 

554, 

in relation to optical 
(Brauns), A., ii, 598. 

calculation of the diameters of, by the 

theory of magnetism (Youns), A., 

ii, 213. 

constancy of radii of (WyCKoFF), A., 

ii, 311. 

nuclei of, structure of (NEUBERGER), 

A., ii, 145. 

dimensions of (NEUBERGER), A., ii, 

400. 


rotation 
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Atomio volume. 
Atomic weight of antimony (MuzAFFAR), 
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Atoms, nuclei of, rotation of (HEN- 

STOCK), A., ii, 400, 477, 679, 845. 

stability of (HARKINS), A., ii, 143, 
479. 


influence of, on valency and polarity 
(HEnstTock), A., ii, 233. 

fundamental orbit of (CATALAN), A., 
ii, 516. 

dynamic or static nature of (Camp- 
BELL), A., ii, 399. 

electrical moments of (KLEEMAN), A., 
ii, 721. 

photography of the disintegration of 
(HARKINS and Ryan), A., ii, 720. 

disintegration of, by collision with 
a-particles (HARKINS and Ryay), 
A., ii, 601. 

absorption and emission of energy by 
(HAMBURGER), A., ii, 822. 

relation of the constants of, to the 
valency number (HUckKEL), A., ii, 
402. 


Ewing’s magnetic, in relation to 
chemical combination (LAURIE), 
A., ii, 311. 


ideal electric (L.), A., ii, 64. 
static, forces within (LANGMUIR), A., 
ii, 19. 


Atomic number, relation between atomic 


weights and (LOEWINSON-LESSING), 
A., ii, 146. 
relation between the energy of a-part- 
icles and (Myssowsky), A., ii, 817. 
of radicles (Rfus y Mrro), A., ii, 146. 
See Volume. 


A., 3%, 771 
of boron (Stock and Kuss), A., ii, 
157, 856; (HONIGsCHMID and 


BIRCKENBACH), A., ii, 559. 

of bromine, carbon, chlorine, fluorine, 
nitrogen, and sodium (MoLes and 
CLAVERA), A., ii, 149. 

of chlorine (DORENFELDT), A., ii, 629. 

of gallium (RicHArDs and Craie), 
A., ii, 495. 

of iron (HONIGSCHMID, BIRCKENBACH, 
and Zztss), A., ii, 560. 

of lead (HONIGSCHMIDand STEINHEIL), 
A., ii, 764. 

of mercury and of its isotopes (H6NIG- 
SCHMID, BIRCKENBACH, and STEIN- 
HEIL ; HONIGSCHMID and BIRCKEN- 
BACH), A., ii, 493. 

of selenium (BRUYLANTsS and Don- 
DEYNR), A., ii, 236. 

of tellurium (BRUYLANTS 
MICHIELSEN), A., ii, 158. 

of titanium (BAxTER and FErTIG), 
A., ii, 498. 

of uranium-lead (HONIGSCHMID and 
BIRCKENBACH), A., ii, 764. 


and 
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Atomic weights, report of the Committee 

on (BAXTER), A., ii, 312. 
calculation of (FEHRLE), A., ii, 477. 
of isotopes, calculation of (RUSSELL), 

A., ii, 748. 
relation between atomic numbers and 

(LoEwinson-Lessino), A., ii, 146. 

Atophan. See 2-Phenylquinoline-4-carb- 

oxylic acid. 

Atoxyl (sodiwm p- anges a 9 
crystalline form of (M&LON), A 
407. 

action of, on pancreatic lipase (Rona 

and Paviovic), A., i, 403. 

Atropine, effect of, on the 

(HEINEKAMP), A., i, 1265. 
Auramine hydroferrocyanide (CUMMING), 
T., 2459. 
Aurinleucosulphinic acid, sodium salt 
(ScHEUING and BERLINER), A., i, 859. 
Autocatalysis (QUARTAROLI), A, ii, 
550 


+, 


heart 


Autolysis, mechanism of (SrEPPUHN and 
Urkin-LiuBovzov), A., i, 1158. 

Autoxidation (Movureu and Durralssg£), 
A., i, 267; ii, 308. 

Avena sativa aristata (oat), growth and 
nutrition of (Dickson), A., i, 78, 

Avitaminosis, alkali reserve of blood- 

plasma in (CoLLAzo), A., i, 1150. 

blood of pigeons in (MARCHLEWSKI 
and Nowotnowna), A., i, 879. 

carbohydrate metabolism in (COLLAZO), 
A., i, 506 ; (RuBINo and CoLLazo), 
A., i, 1153. 

fat metabolism and blood-fat in 
(AsapA, CoLLazo, and Boscn), A 
i, 1262. 

Axe, Greek prehistoric, metallurgy of 
(Weiss, DANDURAND, and DurEvIL), 
A., ii, 420. 

Axinite, of Prali (GRILL), A., ii, 247. 

Azelaic acid, aa’-dibromo- ,and its  & 
ester (CHALLENOR and Tuorpe), T ae 
2483. 

— mixtures (Younea), A., ii, 

36. 

Azides, formation of (ANGELI and 
PrERoNI), A., i, 1026. 

Azidosuccinylglycineazide, and its de- 
rivatives (CURTIUS and HECHTEN- 
BERG), A., i, 1072. 

Azines, aliphatic, catalytic reduction of 
(TAIPALE), A., i, 547. 663. 

Azobenzene, 2:4:6:2’:4’:6’-hexanitro- 
5:5’-dihydroxy- (ELBs and ScHLieEp- 
HAKE), A, i, 255. 

Azo-colouring matters 

wicz), A., ii, 889. 
preparation of (Kénie), A 


(DoMINIKIE- 


i, 862; 


(WHEELER and ConsTABLE), A., i, 
1027. 
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Azo-colouring matters, from nitronaph. 
thylamines (MorGAN and Jonas), 
A., i, 1028. 
of the 2- “e series (TSCHITSCHI. 
BABIN), A., i, 613 

Azo- -compounds, wae of (Bieravi 
and CARRARA), A., i, 715 

Azo-compounds, 0o- amino- . oxidation of 
(CHARRIER and CripPpa), A., j 
1140. 

Azodicarboxy-di-3- ay ena (DIEts 
and BEHNEN), A., i, 391 

Azodicarboxy- 3-pyridylamidie acid, 
esters (DIELSand BEHNEN), A., i, 391, 

Azodicarboxy-3-pyridylmethyldiamide 
(Diets and BEHNEN), A., i, 391. 

m- and p-Azodimethylanilinomandelic 
acids (WHEELER and CoNsTABLE), 
A., i, 1027. 

Azodithiocarboxylic acid, methyl] ester 
(ARNDT, MILDE, and Eckert), A., i, 
1079. 

Azoiminomethylfurazan, and its silver 
salt and acetyl derivative (Ponzio and 
RuccGEri), A., i, 854. 

Azomethylfurazan (Ponzio and Rve- 
GERI), A., i, 854. 

d- and J-m-Azo-8-naphtholmandelic 
acids (PorTER and IJnpric), A., i, 
1028. 

p-Azo-B-naphtholmandelic acid (PorrEr 
and Inrie), A., i, 1027. 

m-Azophenolmandelic acid (Porter 
and Imrie), A., i, 1027. 

Azophenylcarbazole (G. AND M. DE 
MontTMOLLIN), A., i, 374. 

Azophenylfurazan (Ponzio and Avo- 


GARDO), A., i, 858. 

Azopicric acid. See Azobenzene, 
2:4 6:2’:4’:6’-hexanitro-5:5’-di- 
hydroxy-. 


2:2’ en, (LocuTEe, Noygs, and 
BAILEY), A., i, 26. 

m- and p-Azoresorcinolmandelic acids 
(Porter and Inri«), A., i, 1027. 

Azotohacter in soils (GAINEY), A., i, 

1166. 

effect of reaction on the fixation of 
nitrogen by (JOHNSON and LIPMAN), 
A., i, 633. 

protein synthesis by (HUNTER), A 
985. 

Azotobacter chroococcum, effect of humus 
on the fixation of nitrogen by (Voicv), 
A., i, 735. 

m-Azotoluene, hexa-w-fluoro-(Swakts), 
A., i, 292. 

Azoxybenzene, a-m-nitro-p-mono- and 

p-di-hydroxy- (BiIGIAVI and 
eis A., i, 716. 

Azoxy-compounds, 0-hydroxy- (BIGIAVI 

and Poaat), A., i, 1241. 


Azoxy] 


ronaph. 
Jonzs), 


ITSCHI. 
IGIAVy 


ion of 
m & 


Diets 


acid, 
, 391, 
nide 


delice 
BLE), 


ester 


Ls i, 


ilver 
and 


Azoxyphenols, preparation of (Biciavi 
ard CaRRARA), A., a 715 
Azulene (KREMERs), A., i, 454. 


B. 

Bacilli, formation and utilisation of 
pyruvic acid by (BERTHELOT), A., i, 
881. 

Timothy grass, metabolism of 
(STEPHENSON and WHETHAM), A., 
i, 986. 

tubercle, fat and lipoid content of 


(TERROINE and Lossrein), A 
633. 

preparation of nucleic acid from 
(JOHNSON and Brown), A., i, 
160. 

Bacillus botulinus (ScHUBEL), A., i, 516. 
Bacillus cellulose dissolvens, digestion of 
cellulose by (KHouviNE), A., i, 1042. 
Bacillus proteus, butylene glycol ferment- 

ation of dextrose by (LEMOIGNE). 
A., i, 1041. 
catalase from (HAGIHARA), 
1157. 
formation of a acid by 
(Sasaki and OrsuKo), A., i, 517. 
urease produced by (TakaHata), A i 
i, 1157. 
Bacillus pyocyaneus, culture of, on 
chemical media (Lior), A., i, 517. 
Bacillus subtilis, production of B- 
hydroxybutyric acid by (LEMOIGNE), 
A., i, 881 
Bacteria, action of thorium-X on(LEMAY 
and JALoUSTRE), A., i, 170. 
degradation of carbohydrates and 
their acids by (NaGal), A., i, 1267. 
fermentation of calcium lactate by 
(Lemoicnb), A., i, 1269. 
liquefaction of gelatin and formation 
of indole by (ARNBECK), A., i, 170. 
activation of hydrogen in carbon 
dioxide assimilation by (RUHLAND), 
A., i, 272. 
formation of mercaptan from /-cystine 
by (Konno), A., i, 517. 
nitrogen metabolism of (DE Borp), 
A., i, 734. 
fission of een by (Kocn 
and OELSNER), A., 
fermentation of on Ae by (FRED, 
PETERSON, and ANDERSON), A., i, 
1157. 
pigments from (McComBIg and Scar- 
BOROUGH), T., 3279. 
detection of phenols produced by 
(BEtt), A., i, 1157. 


ba i, 


A, 4, 
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Bacteria, autotrophic, oxidation of 
selenium by (LipMAN and Waks- 
MAN), A., i, 735. 

luminous, concentration of oxygen 
required for ee in 
(Harvey and Morrison), A., i, 
1267. 
nitrifying, in relation to the reaction 
4 media (MEEK and LIPMAN), 
, i, 74. 
lint of sugar concentration on 
activity of (TRUFFAUT and BEzs- 
SONOFF), A., i, 1268. 
in soils (GAINEY), A., i, 1166. 
pathogenic, effect of vitamins on 
(Ascoxt), A , i, 1268. 
propionic, production of carbon di- 
oxide and volatile acids by (SHER- 
MAN and SHaw), A., i, 1041. 
sulphur- —e (WAKSMAN and 
STARKEY), A., i, 273 ; (WAKSMAN), 
A., i, 1042. 
tyrosinase (STAPP), 
ee (MEvLI, 
Bercer), A., i, 1158. 

Bacterium radicicola, Pee produced 
by (Berrserinck), A., i, 1157. 

Baeyer Memorial Lecture (PERKIN), T 
1520. 

Baicalein, and its tribenzoyl derivative 
(SHipaTa, Iwata, and NAKAMURA), 
A., i, 592. 

Baicalin, and its derivatives, from 
Scutellaria baicalensis (SHIBATA, 
Iwata, and NaKAmuRA), A., i, 
592. 

Balance sheets of the Chemical Society 
and of the Research Fund. See Annual 
General Meeting, T., 922. 

Banana, increase in saccharase activity 
of (McGurirE and FALk), A., 1, 
872. 

Barbituric acid (Bock), A., i, 64. 

action - carbamazide on (CuURTIUS), 

Bs 850. 

nanieatnn of halogen substituted 
derivatives of (STAUDINGER), A., i, 
949. 

Barbituric acid, 5-chloro-ammonium 

salt, and 5:5-dichloro- (Bock), 

712. 

Barbituric acid series, hypnotic — 

in (SHONLE and Moment), A., i, 

248. 

Barium —. preparation of (GoLD- 

SCHMIDT), A., ii, 

Barium salts, ret of mixtures 

of radium salts and (PIETENPOL), A 

ii, 819. 

Barium amide, hydride, imide, and 

nitride, heats of formation of (GUNTz 


A., i, 1247. 
Doerr, and 


A., i, 


anaérobic, production of tyrosine by 
(HAtt and FINNERUD), 


A., i, 985. 


and Beno!rt), A., ii, 738. 
38 * 
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Barium chloride, electrolysis of solu- 
tions of, in a magnetic field 
(ScHTSCHUKAREY), A., ii, 289. 

solidification of the system, mag- 
nesium chloride, potassium 
chloride, and (VALENTIN), A., ii, 
73 ; (MATIGNON and VALENTIN), 
A., ii, 417. 
action of, on sulphates in fused 
mixtures (BATSFOoRD), A., ii, 860. 
tantalum fluoride (HAHN and PuET- 
TER), A., ii, 773, 
halides, ammonia compounds of 
(HttTI1e¢ and Martin), A., ii, 72. 
selenate, solubility of (MmyER and 
Friepkica), A., ii, 5. 
sulphate, ¢ potential at the water 
interface of (GyEMANT), A., ii, 
52. 
precipitation of (HAHN, with OrrTo), 
A., ii, 339. 
turbidity of suspensions of (Owr), 
A., ii, 242. 
hydrogen sulphate (DUNNIcLIFF), T., 
734, 


sulphide, structure of (HoLGERssoN), 
A, -&, 921. 

dithionate, equilibrium of sodium 
dithionate, water, and (pz Baar), 
A., ii, 637. 

Barium organic compounds :— 

acetato- and  formate-compounds 

(WEINLAND and HENRICHSEN), 
A., i, 291. 

Barium estimation and separation :— 

estimation of, as oxalate (ANGELESCU), 
A., ii, 657. 

estimation and separation of (LEo), 
A., ii, 484. 

Barley, maltase in (Linc and NanjJ1), 
A., i, 1162 

oats and wheat, effect of respiration 
on the amount of protein in (Mc- 
GinNIs and Tay.or), A., i, 1164. 

Base, C,,H,;N, and its derivatives, 
from 2:3-trimethylenequinoline (v. 
Braun, PeEtTzotp, and ScHUL- 
THEIss), A., i, 837. 

CygH,3N, and its V-benzoy] derivative, 
from menthonephenylhydrazone and 
zine chloride (KuRoDA), A., i, 608. 

CygH,gN2, and its salts, from mag- 
nesium 2-methylindolyl bromide 
and iodoform (Oppo and Toanac- 
CHINI), A., i, 715. 

Bases, cyclic, stability of (v. Braun, 
SEEMANN, and ScHULTHEIss), A., i, 
138; (v. Braun and SEEMANN), 
A., i, 146; (v. Braun), A., i, 838. 

electrometric titration of, with the 
antimony electrode (Unt and 

KESTRANEK), A., ii, 648. 
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Bases, estimation of, with the quin. 
hydrone electrode (Harris), T., 
3302. 

estimation of, polarimetrically 
(Groot), A., ii, 508, 649. 

v-Bases (G. M. and R. Rosrnsoy), T,, 
532. 

Bast fibres, action of sodium hydroxide 
on (NovpER and KINKEAD), A., i, 
884. 

Bauxite, sodium fluorophosphate and 
fluorovanadate from (TRAVERS), A., 
ii, 415. 

Bavalite, from Bas-Vallon, Brittany 
(Once), A., ii, 647. 

Beans, broad, action of boric acid and 
borax on the growth of (WARING- 
TON), A., i, 1274. 

Burma. See Phaseolus lunatus. 

calabar. See Calabar bean. 

carob, extract of (GuTBIER, LocueEr, 
and Krein), A., ii, 618. 

haricot, hexamethylenetetramine and 
formaldehyde as nutrients for (E. 
and G. Nicuo.as), A., i, 427. 

Beckmann transformation (BECKMANN 
and LIEscHE), A., i, 232. 

Bees, digestive enzymes of (SARIN), A., 

i, 413. 
See also Apis mellifera. 

isoBehenic acid, structure of (EnREN- 
STEIN and SruEWER), A., i, 1057. 

Benzaldehyde, production of (CARBIDE 
& CARBON CHEMICALS CoRPOR- 
ATION), A., i, 1208. 

velocity of solution of copper in 
(ScuaF), A., ii, 307. 

equilibrium between benzoin and 
(ANDERSON and JAcosson), A., i, 
467. 

nitration of (BRApy and Harris), T., 
484, 

oxidation of acetic anhydride and, by 
oxygen (JoRISSEN), A., ii, 629. 

copper derivative, and its compound 
with pyridine (ScuaaF), A., i, 
799. 

dibromophenylhydrazones (Hum- 
PHRIES, BLoom, and Evans), T., 
1769. 

m-nitrophenylhydrazone (RASTELLI), 
A,, i, 110i. 

estimation of chlorine in (Vorer), A., 

Benzaldehyde, 3:5-dibromo-4-hydroxy-, 

salts of (LINDEMANN), A., i, 687. 
8-chloro-5-nitro-2-hydroxy- (DAviEs 

and RUBENSTEIN), T., 2850. 
hydroxy-derivatives, solubility of 

(Sip@wick and ALLoTr), T., 2819. 
p-hydroxy-, from decomposition of 

tyrosine (HRA), A., i, 423. 


quin. Benzaldehyde, o-nitro-, monotropy of 
i Se (Brapy and Harris), T., 484. 
2:4-dinitro-, derivatives of (DOWNEY 
rically and Lowy), A., i, 578. 
Benzaldehyde-m- and _  -p-carboxylic 
N), T., acids, chloro-derivatives (CASSELLA & 


Co.), A., i, 800. 
roxide Benzaldehydecyanohydrin, action of 


re i emulsin on (NORDEFELDT), A., i, 
722. 

) and Benzaldehydehydrazones, nitro-, relation 

), A, of colour and constitution in (CHATTA- 


way and CLemo), T, 3041. 
ttany Benzaldehydephenylhydrazone oxide 
(BERGMANN, ULpts, and WITTE), A., 
| and i, 393. 
tING- Benzamide, equilibria of, with benzoic 
anhydride and acetic anhydride 
(KREMANN, MAUERMANN, and Os- 
WALD), A., i, 336. 
HER, compounds of, with metallic salts 
(BELLADEN and ASsTENGO), A., i, 
and 1009. 


(E. Benzamide, 2-amino-4-chloro- (Hunn), 
A., i, 466 

ANN thio-, condensation of acetonitrile with 
(ISHIKAWA), A., i, 926. 

A., Benzanilides, arsinated (Lewis and 


HAMILTON), A., i, 500. 
Benzanilidothiocarbonic acid, thio-, 


EN- esters (RiviER and ScHALCH), A., i, 
793. 

(DE Benzaurin, and its salts (MEYER and 

DR- GERLOFF), A., i, 230. 


Benzbisthiazoles (Epcr), T., 153, 1011, 
in 2330. 
Benzene, constitution of (FRASER), T., 


nd 2712; (LELY), A., i, 313; (OLIVIER ; 

i, VAN Rvon; ScHOUTISSEN; DERX 
and HEerMANs), A., i, 451. 

iss structure of (HuGGINS), A., i, 829. 

formula of (LELY), A.,i, 99; (OLIVIER), 

y A., i, 195; (Prins; SCHOUTISSEN), 
A., i, 196; (HeRMANs), A., i, 767 ; 

d (OrELKIN), A., i, 1082. 

i, molecular model for (MorsE), A., i, 
1189, 

- nucleus, structure of the (CHALLENOR 

, and IncGotp), T., 2066 ; (INGoLD), 

T., 2081. 
, substitution in the (FrAsER and 


Humpurigs), A., i, 450 ; (HOLLE- 
MAN), A., i, 664; (LELY; DE 
Vurer; HerMANS; JURGENS), 
A., i, 767; (THomson), A., ii, 
682. 
effect of the mobility of chlorine in 
the side-chain on substitution in 
the (OLIVIER), A., i, 197, 769. 
mobility of hydrogen in, compared 
with that of chlorine in the side- 
chain (OLIVIER), A., i, 908. 
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Benzene nucleus, influence of nitro- 
groups on the reactivity of sub- 
stituents in the (IpBoTson and 
KENNER), T., 1260. 

refractive index of (GiFrFoRD and 
Lowry), A., i, 705. 

fluorescence spectrum of the vapour 
of (McVicker and Marsu), T., 
820. 

and its homologues, fluorescence 
spectra of the vapours of (MARSH), 
T., 3315. 

Tesla-luminescence spectrum of (Mc- 
Vicker, Marsn, and STEWART, 
T., 642; (McVickEer and MarsH, 
Ti Obits 

and its derivatives, ultra-red absorp- 
tion spectra of (Purvis), A., 1i, 
613. 

ultra-violet absorption spectra of 
(Hyatt), A., ii, 810. 

molecular scattering of light in 
(RAMANATHAN), A., ii, 598. 

specific heat of the saturated vapour 
of (BruHaTand DeLayeuE), A., ii, 
214. 

mutual solubility of water and (HILL), 
A., ii, 467. 

distribution of fatty acids between 
water and (Brown and Bury), T., 
2430. 

electrolytic oxidation of (SEYEWETZ 
and Miopoy), A., i, 583. 

reduction of (DouGHERTY and Tay- 
Lor), A., ii, 549. 

conversion of acetylene into (ZELIN- 
skI), A., i, 1169. 

influence of, on metabolism (UNDER- 
HILL and Harris), A., i, 738. 

fate of, and of its halogen derivatives 
in the organism (HELE and CALLOW), 
A., i, 1156. 

derivatives, formation of rings from 

(W1Lson and ApaAms), A., i, 327. 
substituted, Tesla-luminescence 
spectra of (McVickEr, MarsH, 
and Srrwart), T., 2147. 
relation between structure and 
odour of (BoGERT and CuRTIN), 
A., 1, 120%. 
mutual influence of substituents 
in (KLEUCKER), A., i, 27. 
vicinal trisubstituted, substitution 
in (DaviEs), T., 1575; (Davixs 
and RupenstEIn), T., 2839. 
detection of, in corpses (GETTLFR), 
A., ii, 440. 


Benzene, bromo-, elimination of, in 


urine (RHODE), A., i, 74. 

1-bromo- and 1-chloro-3:4:6-trinitro-, 
action of benzylidenemethylamine 
on (Giva), A., i, 455. 
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Benzene, p-dibromo-, reaction between 
magnesium and (Pink), T., 3418. 
chloro-, ultra-violet absorption spec- 

trum of the vapour of (HENRI), 
A., ii, 359. 
freezing point of gt Towns- 
HEND, and Youn), A., ii, 376. 
catalytic ammonolysis of (HOwALD 
and Lowy), A., i, 557. 
p-dichloro-, syntheses by means of 
(Hunn), A., i, 466. 
nitration of (PAGE and HEAsMAN), 
T., 3247. 
dihydroxy-derivatives, ethylene and 
trimethylene ethers of (KoHNn and 
be eam A., i, 558; (KoHN and 
SAFRIN), A ry 559. 
nitro-, freezing point of, and its use in 
cryoscopy (RoBERTs and Bury), 
T., 2037. 
reduction of, by sodium in liquid 
ammonia (WHITE and KNIGHT), 
A., i, 1004. 
reduction of, by zinc in acetic acid 
solution (Prins), A., ii, 839. 
action of, on sodium and potassium 
derivatives of carbazole (G. and 
M. DE MonTMOLLIN), A., i, 373. 
trinitro-, equilibria of phenylene- 
diamines and (KREMANN and 
MAUERMANN), A.. i, 378. 
1:2:3:5-tetranitro- (BorscHE), A. i, 
1091. 
3:5-dinitrobromo- (Enron), A, i., 391. 
1:3-dinitro 4-nitroso-, and 1:2:3-tri- 
nitro- (BorscHE), A., i, 778. 
1:3-dinitro-4:5-dinitroso-, 
(RatHspure), A., i, 316. 
7-Benzeneazo-6-amino-2-p-tolyl-a8- 
naphthatriazole, 7-y-nitro- (HOLLIDAY 


salts 


& Co., Lrp., and Morcan), A., i, 
389. 
Benzeneazo-o-anisidine, p’-nitro- (Vv. 


Braun and SEEMANN), A., i, 1242. 

Benzeneazo-4-hydroxy-2:1-benz- 
thiopyran (LesseR and Meunr- 
LANDER), A., i, 828. 

Bonseneasctrih ydroxynaphthalene, and 
its salts and ree ether (CHARRIER 
and Tocco), A., i, 1028. 

2-Benzeneazomethylene-1:2-dihydro- 
quinoline, and 2-p’-nitro-, and their 
hydrochlorides (K6n1G), A., i, 862. 

Benzeneazo-V-methyl-a-methyldihydro- 


indole, wees (v. Braun and 
SEEMANN), A., i, 1242. 
Benzeneazo- \’-methylphenmorpholine, 


p-nitro- (v. Braun and S£EMANN), 

Mig.4, 3982. 
Benzeneazo-1-methyl-1:2:3:4-tetra- 
hydro-6-quinoline, p-nitro- (v. BRAUN 
and SEEMANN), A., i, 1242. 
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Benzeneazonaphthols, oxidation of 
(BietavI and CERCHIAT), A., j, 
159. 


Benzene-1-azo-8-naphthol-4-sulphonic 
acid, p-nitro- (MorGAN and Jonzs), 
A., i, 327. 

1-Benzeneazo-8-naphthylamine, 1-p. 
chloro- (CHARRIER and CrIPPA), A,, 
i, 1141. 

Benzeneazo-2:4- and 
toluenes (MICHELE and Mario Giva), 
A., i, 610. 

4-Benzeneazo-3(or 5)-phenyl-1-p-nitro. 
phenyl-5(or 3)-methylpyrazole, 4-p. 
nitro- (MAcBETH), T., 1130. 

5-Benzeneazo-1-phenylpyrrole-3-carb- 
oxylic acid, 4-hydroxy-, and its — 
ester (BENARY and Konrap), A., i, 
241. 

eee and = p-nitro- 
(JUILLARD), A., i, 1139. 

Benzeneazoresorcinol, oxidation of 
(BIGIAVI and GIANNINI), A., i, 158. 

4-Benzeneazoxy-2:6 di-bromoresorcinol, 
and op-dibromo- (BiGiAvI and GIAn- 
NINI), A., i, 158. 

Benzeneazoxy-y-cresols, and __ their 
bromo- and nitro-derivatives (BIGIAVI 
and Poaet), A., i, 1241. 

8-4-Benzeneazoxyresorcinol, and _ its 
derivatives (Bic1Av1I and GIANNIN)), 
A., i, 158. 

Benzenemelanic acid, preparation of, 
from benzene (ADLER), A., i, 591. 

Benzenemelanin (ADLER), A., i, 591. 

Benzenepentacarboxylic acid, prepir- 
ation of (FLEISCHER and RErzg), A., 
i, 221. 

Benzenesulphin-amide and -anilide (y. 
Braun and Karssr), A., i, 316. 
ee prone a eg (Vv. 

Braun and KarseEr), A., i, 316. 

a acid, salts from anils 

d (KNOEVENAGEL and R6meEr), 

A. i, 197. 

Benzenesulphinic acid, bromo- and 
chloro-derivatives (HANKE), A., i, 
725. 

6-chloro-3-nitro- (KrisHNA), T., 157. 
ge yo ag (v. Braun 
and KalrsEr), A., i, 316. 

ne ee nt -8-bromoethyl- 
amide (Straus), A., i, 140. 

ay cera ag B-hydroxyethyl- 
amide (Sraus), A., i, 140. 

Benzenesulphonbenzylphenacylamide 
(STAUB), A., i, 141. 

Benzenesulphoniodoamide, 
salt (RoBerts), T., 851. 

Benzenesulphonyl chlorides, substituted, 
action of thionyl chloride on (PoLLAK 
and Rupicw), A., i, 27. 


potassium 


-4:6-dinitro-m. F 


' 


Benzent 


chlor 
y. SE 
Benzen 
actio! 
and | 
3-Benzt 
ony}! 
(TRO 
$-Benzi 
chlor 
and | 
Benzen 
sulp! 
azon' 
i, 11 
3-Benz 
sulp) 
chlo! 
A. 7 
a-Benz 
B-0-1 
Kas 
3-Benz 
mar 
Dun 
$-Benz 
mar 
Do» 
$-Benz 
(TR 
i, 3¢ 
3-Ben: 
mar 
Du? 
3-Ben: 
3-p- 


.K 


Benzenesulphonylacetone, w-bromo-p- 
chloro-, and p-chloro- (TROGER and 
v. SEELEN), A., i, 1127. 

Benzenesulphonylanthranilic acid, 
action of acetic anhydride on (HELLER 
aud GRUNDMANN), A., i, 246. 


, _ $-Benzenesulphonyl-2-benzenesulph- 


ony!methylquinoline, and 3-p-chloro- 
(Tr6GER and v. SEELEN), A., i, 1127. 

$-Benzenesulphonylearbostyril, and p- 
chloro-, and its sodium salt (TROGER 
and KéprpEN-Kastrop), A., i, 369. 

Benzenesulphonyl-p-chlorobenzene- 
sulphonylacetone, and its semicarb- 
azone (TROGER and v. SEELEN), A., 
i, 1128. 

3-Benzenesulphonyl-2-p-chlorobenzene- 
sulphonylmethylquinoline, 3-p- 
chloro- (TR6GER and v. SEELEN), 
A., i, 1128. 

a-Benzenesulphonylcinnamonitrile, 
B-o-nitro- wre and KO6ppEn- 
Kastrop), A., i, 369. 

3- Benzenesulphonyl- diacetoxycou- 
marins, and p-chloro- (TRéwEK and 
DUNKEL), A., i, 357. 

3-Benzenesulphonyl-5:7-diethoxycou- 
marin, and p-chloro- (TrRéGER and 
DunkKEL), A., i, 357. 

$-Benzenesulphony1-2-ethoxyquinoline 
(TR6GER and K6ppEN-Kastrop), A., 
i, 369. 

$-Benzenesulphonyldthydroxycou- 
marins, and p-chloro- (TR6GER and 
DuNKEL), A., i, 357. 

3- Benzenesulphonyl- -2-methylquinoline, 
3-p-chloro- (‘ROGER and v. SEELEN), 
A., i, 1128. 

Benzenesulphonyl-3-naphthalenesulph- 
onylacetone, p-chloro- (Tr6GER and 
v. SEELEN), A., i, 1128. 

3-Benzenesulphony1-2-8-naphthalene- 
sulphonylmethylquinoline, 3-y-chloro- 
(TROGER and Vv. SEELEN), A., i, 1128. 

2-Benzenesulphonyl-8-naphthapyrone, 
and p-chloro-, hydroxy-, and hydroxy- 

chloro- (ROGER and DuNKEL), A., i, 
356. 

a-Benzenesulphonyl-o-nitrocinnamo- 
nitrile, p-chloro- (TR6GER and K6p- 

PEN-Kastrop), A., i, 370. 

3-Benzenesulphony1-2-phenylquinoline, 
and 3-p-chloro-, and their salts 

(TROGER and v. SKELEN), A., i, 1128. 

3-Benzenesulphonylquinoline 2-amino-, 
and 2-amino-p-chloro-, and their salts, 
and 2-chloro- derivatives (TROGER and 

K6prEN-KAstTrROP), A., i, 369. 

3-Benzenesulphonylthiocarbostyril, and 
p-chloro-, and their methyl ethers 


(Tr6cER and Képren-Kastrop), A., 
i, 369. 
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Benzenesulphonyl-p-toluenesulphonyl- 
acetone, p-chloro-, and its oxime 
(TrROGER and v. SEELEN), A., i, 1128, 

3-Benzenesulphonyl-2-p-toluene- 
sulphonylmethylquinoline, 3-p-chloro- 
(TROGER and v. SEELEN), A., i, 1128. 

2-Benzenesulphoxy-3-methoxybenz- 
aldehyde, 6-nitro- (Davigs), T., 1585. 

2-Benzenesulphoxy-3-methoxybenzoic 
acid, 6-nitro- (Daviss), T., 1585. 

Benzenethiosulphonic acid, phenyl ester 
(KNOEVENAGEL and Ro6meErR), A., i, 
197. 

Benzenylbenzylamidine, salts of (Py- 
MAN), T., 3373. 

Benzenyldibenzylamidine, salts of (Py- 
MAN), T., 3373. 

Benzenylmethylamidine, and its salts 
(Pyman), T., 3369 

Benzenylmethylbenzylamidine, and its 
picrate (PyMAN), T., 3374. 

Benzenylphenylmethylamidine, methyl- 
ation of (PymMan), T., 369. 

Benzhydryl allyl ketone (DANILoy), 
A., 1, 786. 

Benzhydrylamine, tertiary amines from 
(SoMMELET), A., i, 202. 


a- Benzhydrylbutyramide (ALBESCO), 
A., i, 42. 

Benzhydry), 7 methoxystyryl ketone 
(Rack), A., i, 681. 

Benzhydryl ” isopropyl ketone. See 


aa-Diphenyl-y-methylbutan-B-one. 

Benzhydryl styryl ketone, and its di- 
bromide (Rack), A., i, 681. 

Benzidine, structure of, and its com- 
pounds with isophthalaldehyde and 
terephthalaldehyde (ADAmMs, BUL- 
LOCK, and WItson), A., i, 378. 

condensation of formaldehyde and 
(Konpo and Isuipa), A., i, 147. 

as a reagent for aldehydes (VAN Eck), 
A., ii, 887. 

Benzidines, dinitro-,isomerism of (BRADY 
and McHvuex), T., 2047. 

Benzil (dibenzoyl), conversion yr into 
benzilic acid wae oe a © 
231; (LACHMAN), A., i, “_ 785 ; 
(ScHONBERG and KELLER), A., i, 
928. 

compounds of, with potassium hydr- 
oxide and sodium ethoxide (ScHEU- 
ING), A., i, 231. 

y-Benzils (SCHONBERG and MALcHoW), 
A., i, 115; (ScHONBERG and BLEy- 
BERG), A., i, 116. 

Benzilic acid, ‘formation of, from benzil 
(ScuEvING), A., i, 231; (LACHMAN), 
A., i, 784, 785; (ScHONBERG and 
KELLER), A., i, 928. 


Benzil-5-nitro-2-methylaminomonoanil 
A., i, 252. 


(BRAND and WILD), 


en gen ae 
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Benzimide, 2-thio- (McKipspEn and 
McCLELLAND), T., 173. 

Benziminazoles, preparation of (BRAND 
and WILp), A., i, 251. 

Benziminazole-2-a8-diphenylacrylic 
acid, and its derivatives (BisTRzYCKI 
and FAsstEr), A., i, 848. 

Benziminazole-2-dipheny]-2’-carboxylic 
acid, and its silver salt and derivatives 
(BisTRzYcoKI and FAsster), A., i, 849: 

Benziminazole-2-propylsulphonic acid 
(BACKER and DE Borr), A., i, 536. 

Benzoacetodinitrile, C-chloroacetyl de- 
rivative, and its derivatives (BEN- 
ARyY and Lav), A., i, 366. 

oxalic acid derivatives (BENARY, 
SoENDEROP, and BENNEWIT2), A., 
i, 573. 

Benzodiethylamide, thio- (KINDLER, 
BURGHARD, FINNDORF, DEHN, GIESE, 
and Korprne), A., i, 571. 

Benzodimethylamide, thio- (KINDLER, 
BurGHARD, FInNpDoRF, DEHN, GIESE, 
and K6érpine), A., i, 569. 

Benzodi-a- and  -8-naphthylmethyl- 
amides (v. BRAUN and MOLDAENKE), 
A., i, 1194. 

Benzoic acid, production of (CARBIDE 
and CARBON CHEMICALS CoRPOR- 
ATION), A., i, 1208. 

and hydroxy-derivatives, ultra-violet 
absorption spectra of (CASTILLE and 
KLINGSTEDT), A., ii, 276. 

heat of combustion of (VERKADE), 
A., ii, 217; (ScuLAprerR and 
Fioront), A., ii, 832. 

conductivity, viscosity, and density of 
systems formed by, with diphenyl- 
amines, naphthylamines, and quino- 
line (BasKov), A., i, 678. 

and its salts, neutralisation of (PRI- 
DEAUX), T., 1626. 

Benzoic acid, 6-amino-mm-tolyl ester, and 

its hydrochloride(Grisson), T., 1276. 

—_— ester (RouuETT), A., i, 
477. 

benzyl ester, influence of, on nitrogen 
metabolism (PAcK and UNDERHILL), 
A., i, 4138. 

dibromoacetamidoaryl esters (RAI- 
FoRD and Ippugs), A., i, 326. 

By-dibromopropyl ester (PHILIPPI, 
SEKA, and ABLEIDINGER), A., i, 
1185. 

a-cyanobenzy! ester (LACHMAN), A., i, 


diphenylformamidine ester (Pas- 
SERIN?), A., i, 64. 

B-naphthyl ester (benzonaphthol), 
detection of (DEniGks), A., ii, 267. 

2-nitro-m-tolyl ester (Grisson), T., 
1272. 


Benzoic acid, urethane derivatives of 
(Socrzty oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY In 
BASLE), A,, i, 924, 925. 

Benzoic acid, amino-derivatives, decom. 
position of, by boiling water 
(McMasTEr and SHRINER), A., i, 
464. 

p-amino-, allyl ester, preparation of 
(Society oF CHEMICAL INDUsTRY 
IN BASLE), A., i, 34. 
p-mono- and 3:5-di-amino-, n-buty] 
esters (ADAMS and VOLWILER), A., 
i, 676. 
p-amino-, and p-nitro-, n-butyl esters 
(SocréT£ CHIMIQUE DEs Usings 
pu RH6neE), A., i, 792. 
dialkylamino- and bromopropyl 
esters (ABBOTT LABORATORIES), 
A., i, 336. 
4-amino-2-thiol-, silver derivative 
(FELDT), A., i, 573. 
3:5-dichloro-4-amino-, and 3:5-di- 
nitro-4-nitroamino- (Exton), A., i, 
391. 
2-chloro-2-iodo-, and its esters, and 
2-iodo-3-amino-, hydrochloride 
(CHRISTIE, JAMES, and KENNER), 
T., 1949. 
3-chloro-5-nitro-2-hydroxy- (DAvizs 
and RUBENSTEIN), T., 2852. 

o- and m-fluoro-, ethyl esters and 
nitrile of (Swarts), A., ii, 273. 
4-fluoro-2-nitro- (vAN Hove), A., i, 

318. 
4-fluoro-3-nitro-, and its salts and 
derivatives (RoucHE), A., i, 214. 
p-hydroxy-, from decomposition of 
tyrosine (H1RA!), A., i, 423. 
2:4-dihydroxy-, methyl] ester (Pacsv), 
A., i, 339. 
di- and tri-hydroxyimidothio- and di- 
and = tri-hydroxythio-derivatives, 
esters of, and their salts (Kauvr- 
MANN and ApAms), A., i, 931. 
iodo-m-hydroxy-, and its methyl ester 
(WinpDAUs and ScHIELE), A., i, 580. 
3-iodo-4-hydroxy-, and 3:5-diiodo-4- 
hydroxy-, and their ethyl esters 
and acetyl derivatives (BRENANS 
and Prost), A., i, 12038. 
4-iodo-3-hydroxy- (BgIJER), A ,i, 215. 
o-nitro-, methyl ester, velocity of 
hydrolysis of (BRANCH and 
McKittrick), A., ii, 230. 


Benzoic anhydride, velocity of reaction 


of acetamide and (KREMANN, AUER, 
Oswa.p, and ZorrF), A., ii, 227. 
velocity of reaction of acetic acid and 
(KREMANN and RostEr), A., ii, 227. 
equilibrium of benzamide ani (KRE- 
MANN, MAUERMANN, and OswALp), 
A., i, 336. 
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Benzoic-melanic acid, y-amino- (ADLER), 
A., i, 1218 
Benzoic-melanin, y-amino- 
A., i, 1218 
o-Benzoicsulphinidoacetic acid (MAcID- 
soN and GorBATSCHOV), A., i, 1097. 


(ADLER), 


Benzoin, equilibrium between benz- 
aldehyde and (ANDERSON and 
JAcoBsON), A., i, 467. 


Benzoins, substituted, preparation of 
(ASAHINA and TERASAKA), A., i, 
1023. 

Benzoinoxime, as a reagent for copper 
(FEIGL), A., ii, 880. 

Benzomethylamide, 2:2’-dithio-, (Mc- 
CLELLAND and LONGWELL), T., 3314. 

Benzonaphthalidothiocarbonic acid, a- 
and f-thio-, esters of (RIVIER and 
ScHAtcH), A., i, 793. 

Benzonaphthol. See Benzoic acid, B- 
naphthy] ester. 

Benzo-8-naphthylamide, thio- (KINDLER, 
BURGHARD, erage DEHN, GIESE, 
and K6érpine), A., i, 571. 

Benzo-a- and -B-naphthylmethylamides 
(v. Braun and MoLpAENKR®), A., i, 
1194, 

Benzonitrile, condensation of thioacet- 
amide with (IsHIKAWA), A., i, 926. 
Benzo-N-A8-isopentenylanilide (CLAI- 
SEN, KrEMERS, RoTH, and TiETZE), 

A., i, 1051. 

Benzophenone bromophenylhydrazones 
(HumPuHrizs, BLoom, and Evans), 
T.,1769. 

peroxide (LEBEDEV, ANDREEVSKEI, and 
MAaATiuscHKINA), A., i, 771. 

Benzophenone, 2’-bromo-4-hydroxy- 

(MonTAGNE), A.,, i, 801. 
8’-bromo-4-hydroxy-, and  3:5-di- 
bromo- (MONTAGNE), A., i, 228. 

Benzophenones, action of alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide on (MONTAGNE), 
A., i, S27 

Benzophenone-o-amino-p-tolylhydrazone 
(Buscn and ScHAFFNER), A., i, 864. 

Benzophenone-2’-arsinic acid (Lzwis 
and CHEETHAM), A., i, 408. 

Benzophenonenitrotolylhydrazones 
(Busch and ScHAFFNER), A., i, 
864. 

Benzophenonenitroxylhydrazone, nitros- 
amine of (BuscH and SCHAFFNER), A 
i, 864. 

Benzophenonetolylhydrazones 
and ScHAFFNER), A., i, 864. 


(BuscH 


Benzophenone-p-tolylnitrosoamine 
(KuscH 
864. 

ee 
(BuscH and ScuAFFNER), 
864. 


and ScHAFFNER), A., i, 


iy Ss 
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Benzopolymethylene compounds (Vv. 
BRAUN, BRAuNSDORF, and KIRSCH- 
BAUM), A., i, 105; (v. Braun, 
GrusBer, and KrrscHBaumM), A., i, 
107; (v. Braun and Wo Fr), A., 
i, 143; (v. Braun and STUCKEN- 
SCHMIDT), A., i, 947; (v. BRAUN 
and ZosBEL), A., i, 1208. 

Benzopropylamide, 2:2’-dithio- (Mc- 

CLELLAND and LONGWELL), T., 3314. 
Benzopyrones, ¢rihydroxy-, arylsulphone 
derivatives of (TR6cGER and DuNKEL), 
A., i., 355. 
m-Benzoquinone, ¢tribromo-, m-nitro- 
phenylhydrazone (RASTELLI), 
1101. 

p-Benzoquinone, ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum of (KLINGSTEDT), A., ii, 
521. 

electrolytic formation and reduction of 
(SEYEWETz and Miopon), A., i, 583. 
additive compounds of, with phenols, 
amines, and hydrocarbons (KRE- 
MANN, SuTrer, SItre, STRZELBA, 
and Dosorzky), a4 ‘45. 
p-Benzoquinone, tetrabromo-, prepar- 
ation of (DATTA and CHATTERJEE), 
A., i, 345. 
tetrahydroxy-, and its sodium salt 
(FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, 
Lucius, & Brinine), A., i, 932. 
Benzoquinones, reduction potentials of 
(ConANT and FIEsEr), A., ii, 727. 
o-Benzoquinoneoxime, 5-nitro-3-nitroso- 
amino-4-hydroxy- (HELLER, LINDNER, 
and Grorcl!), A., i, 1095. 
p-Benzoquinoneoxime, Beckmann trans- 
formation of, and its derivatives 
(BrecKMANN, LIEScHE, and v. PuHI- 
LIPPSBERG), A., i, 233. 
Benzoquinone-4-oximes, 3-chloro-, stereo- 
isomeric (HopGson and Moore), T 
2504, 
Benzothiochromanones (KROLLPFEIFFER 
and ScHULTZE), A., i, 1114. 
1:3-Benzoxazine (MAMELI), A., i, 61. 
Benzoxazoles, fluorescence and constitu- 
tion of (Henrich, SUNTHEIMER, and 
STEINMANN), A., i, 1 

Benzoxy-. See Benzoyloxy-. 

Benzoyl! chloride, chlorination of (HoPE 
and RILEy), T., 2470. 

cyanide oxime, oxide of, and its acetyl 
derivative (Ponzio), A., i, 1020. 

peroxide, decomposition of (FICHTER 
and Fritscn), A., i, 438 

Benzoylacetone, ‘y-mono- and +yy-di- 
chloro-, action of hydrazine on 
(MacsBeTs), T., 1128. 

Benzoylacrylic acid, and its isomeric 

methyl and ethyl esters and their 

derivatives (Rick), A., i, 218. 


og 
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1-Benzoylanthraquinone, 4-amino-, 
benzoyl derivative (GRANDMOUGIN), 
Me, 4117. 
Benzoylbenzene-o-sulphonic acid, p- 
hydroxy-, and its barium salt (ORN- 
DORFF and SHERWOOD), A., i, 341. 
o-Benzoylbenzoic acid, o-amino-, salts 
and methyl ester (BECKMANN, 
LIEScCHE, and Vv. PHILIPPSBERG), 
A., i, 233. 
o-4’-hydroxy-, p-hydroxyanilide (ORN- 
DORFF and YANG), A., i, 1016. 
2-Benzoy!-5-benzylthiol-4-phenyltri- 
azole, 3-hydroxy- (Fromm and NEHR- 
ING), A., i, 858. 
Benzoyl-o-bromo-p-toluidide (REssy and 
OrTopocsv), A., i, 1227. 
B-Benzoyl-A--butenoic acid 
and Stamm), A., i, 803. 
y-Benzoylbutyronitrile, and its semi- 
carbazone (BRUYLANTS), A., i, 1008. 
Benzoyleamphor, mutarotation of (Low- 
ry and Buresss), T., 2122. 
Benzoyleinchoninal, and its salts and 
derivatives (SEEKLEs), A., i, 237. 
Benzoyleinchonine ozonide (SEEKLEs), 
A., i, 237 
Benzoyl-y-di-n-butylamino-”-propanol, 
p-amino-, salts (ABsorr LABORA- 
TORIES), A., i, 336. 
Benzoyldihydroindigotinmalonic acid, 
ethyl ester (PosNER and Pyt), A,, i, 
253. 
Benzoyldimethylaminotetrahydronaph- 
thalene hydrochlorides (GonzALEz 
and CAMpPoy), A., i, 209. 
4-Benzoyl-2:5-dimethylbenzoic acid, and 
2’:5’-dichloro- (DE D1gEsBAcH, PERRIG, 
BETSCHART, and STREBEL), A., i, 805. 
5-Benzoyl-2:4-dimethylbenzoic acid, and 
2’:5’-dichloro- (DE DIEsBACH, PERRIG, 
BETSCHART, and STREBEL), A., i, 805. 
1-Benzoyl-3:5-dimethylpyrazole (Mor- 
GAN and ACKERMAN), T., 1316. 
Benzoyldicsopropylhydrazine (TAIPALE), 
A., i, 548. 
Benzoylecgonine, estimation of, in coca 
leaf (Jone), A., ii, 798. 
2’: 1-0-Benzoylene-2-pheny]-1:3-benzdi- 
azole (BISTRZYCKI and FAssLEr), A., 
i, 849. 
N-Benzoylethylurethane, N-chloro- 
(TRAUBE and GocKEL), A., i, 189. 
1-Benzoylcyc/ohexanol-1-carboxyl- 
anilide (PAssERINI), A., i, 1014. 
9-Benzoyl-10-hydroxyhexahydrocarb- 
azole, 11-nitro- (PERKIN and PLANT), 
T., 686. 
Benzoylindigotinmalonic 


(MAYER 


acid, ethyl 


ester (PosNER and Pyt), A., i, 252, 
Benzoylmalic acid, ethyl] ester (LEVENE 
and MiKEsKA), A., i, 25. 
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B-Benzoyl-a-methylacrylic acid (Mayzr 
and Stamm), A., i, 503. 

a-Benzoyl-5-methylarginine 
KArFHAMMER, and 
TRAGER), A., i, 51. 

Benzoylmethylfurazan, and its phenyl. 
hydrazones, and mono- and di-nitro- 
phenylhydrazones (Ponzi0), A., i, 
470. 


(THomas, 
FLASCHEN- 


Benzoylmethylgranatoline, and p-amino- 
and p-nitro-, and their salts (TANRET), 
A., i, 832. 

Benzoylmethylcyciohexanol-1-carboxy]- 
anilides (PASSERINI), A., i, 1014. 

8-Benzoyl-2-methylindole (SExK4), A., i, 
1125. 


a-Benzoyl-5-methylornithine (THoMAs, 
KAPFHAMMER, and FLASCHEN- 
TRAGER), A., i, 51. 

8-Benzoyl-5-methy1-1:2:4-oxadiazole, 
oxime, and its derivatives (Ponzio 
and AvoGaDro), A., i, 857. 

B-Benzoyl-a-methylpropionic acid 
(KROLLPFEIFFER and ScHAFER), A., 
i, 344. 

B-Benzoyl-8-methylpropionic acid 
(Maver and Stamm), A., i, 802. 
Benzoyl-8-naphthol sulphide, and 
p-bromo- (LESSER and Gap), A., i, 562. 
Benzoyliso-8-naphtholsulphides (LEssrr 

and Gap), A., i, 562. 
Benzoylnitrosodihydroindigotinmalonic 
acid, ethyl ester (PosNER and Pyt), 
A., 1, 258. 
1-Benzoy1-9-oxanthronyl (ScHOLL, 
DEHNERT, and Semp), A., i, 808, 
Benzoyloxanthronyls (ScHoLt and 
HAHLE), A., i, 584, 689. 
Benzoyloxindole-3-aldehyde (GRAN- 
ACHER and MAHAL), A., i, 714. 
4-Benzoyloxy-2-acetoxybenzoic acid, 
methyl ester (Pacsu), A., i, 339. 
4-Benzoyloxybenzoic acid, 2:3-dihydr- 
oxy- (Pacsv), A., i, 340. 
a-Benzoyloxycinnamic acid, ethyl ester 
(GAULT and Wetck), A., i, 36 
4-Benzoyloxy-2:3-diacetoxybenzoic acid 
(Pacsv), A., i, 340 
8-Benzoyloxy-a-diethylaminoethyl- 
butyric acid, 8-py-amino-, and £-p- 
nitro-, ethyl esters and their hydro- 
chlorides (FARBWERKE VORM. Mris- 
TER, Lucius, & Brinine), A., i, 760. 
4-Benzoyloxy-2:3-dimethoxybenzoic 
acid, methyl ester (Pacsu), A., i, 
340. 
1-Benzoyloxyindole-2-carboxylic acid, 
ethyl ester (GABRIEL, GERHARD, and 
Wo trer), A., i, 704. 
5-Benzoyloxy-1:4-naphthaquinone, 
2:3-dichloro- (WHEELER, Dawson, 
and McEwen), A., i, 1020. 


§-Benzoyloxy-2-phenyl-5-methylbenz- 
oxazole (HENRICH, SUNTHEIMER, and 
STEJNMANN), A., i, 145. 

;Benzoyloxy-8-phenylpropicnic acid, 
ethyl ester (GAULT and WeIck), A., 
i, 36. 

Benzoyloxystearic acid, ethyl ester 
(RADCLIFFE and GiBson), A., i, 177. 

Benzoyloxy-2:4:3’:4’-tetramethoxy- 
ay-diphenylpropane, 6-p-nitro- (FREU- 
DENBERG and Coun), A., i, 1219. 

4 Benzoyloxy-1:2:2:6-tetramethyl- 
piperidine, and its cinnamate (Krp- 
PING), T., 3118. 

Y-Benzoyl- -B- phenylbutylamine hydro- 
chloride (Vv. Braun and LemxKg), A., 
i, 3. 

,-Benzoy]- ae, a-cyano- 
(KoHLER and SouTHER), A., i, 244. 

y-Benzoyl-8-phenylbutyric acid, a-mono- 

and ay-di-bromo-a-cyano-, and 
a-mono- and ay-di-bromo-a-cyano- 
p-chloro-, methyl esters 9 or: 
GRAUSTEIN, and MERRILL), A., i, 
56. 

a-cyano-, and a-cyano-p-chloro, and 
their methyl esters and derivatives 
(KOHLER, GRAUSTEIN, and Megk- 
RILL), A., i, 55. 

y-Benzoyl-8-phenylbutyronitrile, 

(KOHLER, GRAUSTEIN, and MERRILL), 
A., i, 55. 

y-Benzoyl-8-phenylbutyronitrile, 
a-bromodi-a-cyano-, and  a-cyano- 

(KoHLER and SourHER), A., i, 244. 

y-Benzoyl-8-phenylethylmalonamic 
acid, ay-dibromo-, methyl ester and 
its isomeride a, GRAUSTEIN, 

and Merri), A., i, 56. 

y-Benzoyl-8-phenylethylmalonic acid, 
methyl hydrogen ester (KOHLER, 

GRAUSTEIN, and MERRILL), A., i, 55. 

Benzoylphenylhydrazones, unitro-, re- 
duction of (LOCKEMANN), A., i, 863. 

y-Benzoyl-8-phenyl-a-methylbutyric 
acid, a-cyano-p-chloro-, methyl ester 

(KOHLER, GRAUSTEIN, and MERRILL), 

A., i, 55. 

3-Benzoy1-5-phenyl-1:2:4- ey 
oxime of (PoNnz10 and AvoGADko), A., 
i, 857. 

3- -Benzoyl- 2-phenylcyclopropane-1-carb- 
oxylic acid, 1-cyano-, and its methyl 
esters (Konten, GRAUSTEIN, and 
MERRILL), A., i, 57. 

2-Benzoyl-3-phenyltetrahydrofuran, 
4-bromo-4-cyano- (KOHLER, GRAU- 

STEIN, and MERRILL), A., i, 56. 

8-Benzoylpropionic acid, 2:4-dihydroxy-, 

silver salt (Bices and Pops), T., 2938. 

8-Benzoylpropionylpiperidide (Srav- 

DINGER and MULLER), A., i, 363. 
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Benzoylquininal, and its salts and 
derivatives (SEEKLES), A., i, 238. 
Benzoylquinine ozonide (SEEKLES), A., 

i, 238. 
9-Benzoyltetrahydrocarbazole, 
(PERKIN and PLant), T., 685. 
$-Benzoylvaleric acid, 8-0- -amino-, and 
its re derivative (Pe&RKIN and 
PLANT), T., 686. 
o-hydroxy-, and its derivatives and 
m-nitro-o-hydroxy- (v. BRAUN), A., 


5-nitro- 


i, 104. 
Benzthiazole, metho-salts of (MILLS, 
CLARK, and AESCHLIMANN), T., 
2360. 
methiodide, y-base from, and its de- 
rivatives (Mr~us, CLARK, and 
AESCHLIMANN), T., 2357. 
Benz-4’:5’-isothiazole, 5-nitro- (FRIES 
and BroTHUHN), A., i, 842. 
Benzthiazole series (Mitts, CLARK, 


and AESCHLIMANN), T., 2353, 2362. 

Benzthiazole-2-carboxyphenylhydrazide 
(ZAHN), A., i, 377. 

2:1- Benzthiopyran, and its weer 
(LEssER and MEHRLANDER), A, i, 
828. 

1:2:3-Benztriazole, 6-nitro-1-hydroxy- 
(Brapy and Day), T., 2266. 

Benzisotriazole chloroplatinate (MILLs 

and ScHINDLER), T., 321. 
mercaptan (MILLS and SCHINDLER), 
T., 321. 
Benzyl allyl sulphide (v. Braun and 
ENGELBERTZ), A., i, 894. 


bromide, m-iodo- (OLIVIER), A., i, 
769. 
chloride, o-iodo- (OLIVIER), A., i, 
769. 


p-nitro-, addition of, to trimethyl- 
amine (DEXTER, McComBik, and 
ScarBorovuGH), T., 1237. 
B-chloro- and §-diethylaminoethyl 
ethers (British DyrEsturrFs Cor- 
PORATION, Ltp., PERKIN, and 
CLEMO), A., i, 453. 
esters, preparation of, of acids of high 
boiling point (THoMPsON and 
Lrvck), A., i, 210. 
pharmacology of (NIELSEN and 
Hiecrns), A., i, 74. 
Benzylacetoacetic acid, a-bromo-, ethyl 
ester, action of hydrazine on (Mac- 
BETH), T., 1127. 
o-nitro-, ethyl ester (GABRIEL, GER- 
HARD, and WoLTER), A., i, 704. 
Benzylacetone, semioxamazone (WILSON 
and PICKERING), T., 396. 
a-Benzylacrylic acid, and its dibromide 
(MANNIcH and GAnz), A., i, 20. 
Benzyl alcohol, o-iodo- (OLIVIER), A., i, 


770. 
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y-Benzylailyl bromide (v. Braun and 
LEMKE), A., i, 5. 

Benzylallylaminomethylmalonic acid, 
and its salts (MANNICH and Gray), 
hipt, 21. 

8-Benzylaminoacrylic acid, and its salts, 
and a-cyano-, ethyl ester (DIELS, 
GARTNER, and Kaack), A., i, 25. 

8-Benzylaminocrotonic acid, ethy] ester, 
isomerism of (BENARY), A., i, 201. 

2-Benzylamino 1-hydroxytetrahydro- 
naphthalene, and its salts (BRAUN, 
BRAUNSDORF, and KirscuBAumM), A., 
i, 106. 

Benzylaminomethylmalonic acid (MAN- 
NICH and Ganz), A., i, 21 
a-Benzyl-o-aminophenylacetic 
(KIRCHNER), A., i, 913. 
Benzylboric acid (Krause), A., i, 1035. 
B-Benzylbutyric acid, and its acid 
chloride and nitrile (v. BRAUN and 

STUCKENSCHMIDT), A., i, 948. 

Benzylisocoumaranone (KIRCHNER), A., 
i, 913. 

Benzylcysteine, y-chloro- (SHIPLE and 
SHERWIN), A., i, 673. 

Benzylcysteinephenylhydantoin (SHIPLE 
and SHERWIN), A., i, 673. 

Benzyldiethylamine chloroplatinate (G. 
M. and R. Robinson), T., 540. 

cis-1-Benzy1-2:5-dihydroxymethyl- 
pyrrolidine, and its salts(v. BRAUN 
and SEEMANN), A., i, 1118. 

Benzyldimethylaminomethylmalonic 
acid (MANNICH and G4wnz), A., i, 
20. 

$-Benzyl-1:2-dimethylindole (KuRop4A), 
A., i, 603. 

1-Benzyl-3:5-dimethylpyrazole, and its 
picrate (v. AuweRs and Brocue), 
A., i, 152. 

Benzylethylaminotriphenylmethane, 
2”:4’-dinitro- (DOWNEY and Lowy), 
A., i, 579. 

Benzylformazyl (WALKER), T., 2778. 

a-Benzylglyceric acid (MANNICH and 
Ganz), A., i, 20. 

o-Benzylguaiacol (CLAISEN), A., i, 1094. 

2-Benzylcyc/ohexane -3:6-dione-1:2-di- 
carboxylic acid, methyl ester, and its 
diphenylhydrazone (HELFERICH and 
BoDENBENDER), A., i, 678. 

4-Benzylhydantoin-3-a-propionic acid, 
4-p-hydroxy-, and its ethyl ester 
(HauN, KELLEY, and ScHAEFFER), 
A., i, 487. 

Benzylidene bromide and _ chloride 
bromide, 3:5-dibromo-4-hydroxy-. and 
its acetate (LINDEMANN), A., i, 687. 

Benzylideneacetyl-o-tolidine, 2:4-d2- 


acid 


nitro- (DowNEY and Lowy), A., i, 
578. 
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Benzylidene-p-aminoazobenzene, 2:4-di. 
nitro- (DownEy and Lowy), A., i, 
578. 

Benzylidene-o-aminophenylacetic acid, 
o’-amino-, acetyl derivative, and o’. 
and p’-chloro- (NEBER and RécxkEr) 
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Benzylideneoxindole, amino-, chloro-, 
and nitro-derivatives (WEBER and 
RécKER), A., i, 946. 
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NER), A., i, 913. 
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i, 782, 
on of, 
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i, 512, 
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in 
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Es), 


Blood, 


calcium content of, during 
pregnancy (Wippows), A., i, 502. 
after thyroidectomy (PARHON), A 
i, 972, 
effect of carbon dioxide in, on respir- 
ation and circulation (SCHNEIDER 
and TRUESDELL), A., i, 1035. 


catalase in (TsSUCHIHASHI), A., i, 
1147; (v. MoraczEvsk!), A., i, 
1251. 


cholesterol in (T1ETz), A., i, 417. 

fat in, in avitaminosis (CoLLAzo and 
Boscn), A., i, 1262. 

gas and electrolyte equilibria in (VAN 
SLYKE, HAsTINGs, HEIDELBERGER, 
and Neitu), A., i, 162; (VAN 
SLYKE, HAsTInGs, and NEILL), A., 
i, 1683; (Van Styxke, Wu, and 
McLrEay), A., i, 1249. 

analysis of gases in (STRAUB and 
GOLLWITZER-MEIER), A., i, 503. 

origin of lipase in (Hrruma), A., i, 
1037. 

lipoids in (JuNG and Wotrr), A., i, 
504, 624; (EpsTEIN and LANDE), 
A., i, 624. 

mineral constituents of (DEsGREz and 
MEUNIER), A., i, 409. 

changes in, under the influence of 
morphine (ATKINSON and Ers), A., 
i, 1252. 

non-protein nitrogen constituents of 
(Puass), A., i, 875. 

formation of pentose nucleotide in, 
under the action of insulin (BERKE- 
LEY), A., i, 1259. 

distribution of phosphates in (ZUCKER 
and Gurman). A., i, 973. 

phosphorus in (BUELL), A vy Ay BFS. 

inorganic phosphorus in serum and 
plasma of (Toxsro), A., i, 504. 

4 Ee ~‘paieeaas and Scun ELLER), 
A., i, 9 

proteins z tryptophan and tyrosine 
content of (KiyoraKI), A., i, 399. 

production of acetaldehyde from 
ag acid in (SrEpp and BeEn- 
RENS), A., i, 625. 

sugar in (RosENBERG), A., i, 1154. 
distribution of (JoHN), A., i, 973. 
concentration of (FosTeR), A., i, 

503. 

nature of (HEwiTT), A., i, 973. 

relation of sugar to fat in (OLIVIER 
and Haworth), A., i, 1251. 

lowering of sugar in, by yeast (WINTER 
and SmirH), A., i, 513. 

effect of adrenaline and insulin on the 
sugar in (LYMAN, NICHOLLS, and 
McCann), A., i, 1035. 

effect of choline on the sugar in 

(DrEsEL and ZEMMIN), A., i, 1035. 
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Blood, effect of a on sugar in 

(LESSER and ZrpF), A., i, 1150. 

effect of insulin on sugar concentration 
in (Winter and Smirn), A., i, 
727. 

effect of plant extracts on sugar in 
(CotuIP), A., . 728; (THALLINNER 
and Perry), A., i, 967. 

polysaccharides in, in diabetes (WIN- 
TER and Suiru), A , i, 518. 

effect of, on the action of thyroxin 
(RomEIs), A., i, 1251. 

urea in (MARIE), A., i, 74. 

concentration of urea in saliva and 
(ScuMitTz), A., i, 625. 

uric acid in (WEIL and GUILLAUMIN), 


A., i, 728; (ScHeuNERT and v. 
PELCHRZIM; ScHMITT-KRAHMER), 
A., i, 78. 


of various species, uric acid compound 
in (NEWToN and Davis), A., 1, 165. 
neutrality of (MELLANBYy and Woop), 
A., i, 165. 
constituents of, of a variety of verte- 
brates (ScHEUNERT and v. PEL- 
CHRZIM), A., i, 973. 
arterial and venous, distribution of 
chlorides in (Doisy and BECKMANN), 
A., i, 164. 
capillary, oxygen content of (VERZAR 
and KELLER), A., i, 1250. 
children’s, inorganic phosphorus in 
(ANDERSON), A., i, 502. 
of marine fish, non-protein organic 
constituents in (DENIS), A., i, 164. 
foetal and maternal (Howe and 
GIvENs), A., i, 1036. 
horse’s, influence of daily — on 
(ScHEUNERT and Bartsch), A., i, 
974. 
human, adenine nucleotide in (JACK- 
son), A., i, 1255. 
absorption of carbon dioxide by 
(Perers), A., i, 1249. 
distribution of urea in (CoHEN), A 
i, 1037. 
estimation of calcium, magnesium, 
potassium, and sodium in (MIRKIN 
and DrvuskIN), A., ii, 507. 
infant’s, seasonal tide of phosphates in 
(Hess and LunDAGEN), A., i, 624. 
of the new-born (Lucas, D&ARING, 
Hoosier, Cog, JoNEs, and SMYTH), 
A., i, 410. 
normal and diabetic, glycolysis in 
(Dents and GiLEs), A., i, 1262. 
ox, uric acid compound in (Davis, 
Newton, and Benepict ; NEwTon 
and Davis), A » i, 165. 
of pigeons in avitaminosis ag 
LEWSKI and Nowotnowna), A., i, 
879. 
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Blood detection and estimation :— 
— of (BEcCADELLI), A., ii, 
Zi. 
detection of urobilin in (RoDILLON), 
A., ii, 100. 
estimation of acetone and B-hydroxy- 
butyric acid in (Lusty), A., ii, 
268. 
estimation of alkali of (GREENWALD 
and LewMan), A., ii, 87; (GoLL- 
WITZER), A., ii, 248; (SUMNER, 
HUBBARD, and FinneEr), A., ii, 790. 
estimation of calcium in (DE ToN1), 
A., ii, 87. 
estimation of carbon monoxide in 
(SavERs, YANT, and JoNngs), A., ii, 
789. 
estimation of catalase in (OKEY), A., 
ii, 512. 
estimation of chlorides in (GREEN- 
WALD and Gross), A., ii, 83. 
micro-estimation of chlorine in 
(IVERSEN and SCHIERBECK ; IVER- 
SEN), A., ii, 176. 
estimation of cholinein (SHARPE), A., 
ii, 444. 
estimation of dextrose and lactose in 
(THALLINNER and PErry), A., ii, 
440, 
estimation of diastase in (FYFE), A., ii, 
892. 
estimation of ethyl ether in (Hac- 
GARD), A., ii, 343. 
estimation of fibrinogen in (HOWE; 
RusznyAkK and BarAt), A., ii, 890. 
estimation of iron in (FonTks and 
THIVOLLE), A., ii, 583. 
estimation of iron and hemoglobin in, 
colorimetrically (WonG), A., ii, 435. 
estimation of lactic acid in (MACLEOD 
and ARMOUR), A., ii, 663. 
estimation of lipoids in (LEMELAND), 
A., ii, 347. 
estimation of non-protein nitrogen in 
(CristoL and NIKOLITCH), A., ii, 
653. 
estimation of phenols in(RAKESTRAW), 
A., ii, 587. 
estimation of total phosphoric acid in 
(GROTE), A., ii, 655. 
estimation of salvarsan in, colori- 
metrically (KoLLs and YouMANS), 
A., ii, 800. 
estimation of sodium in (RICHTER- 
QUITTNER), A., ii, 256. 
estimation of sugars in (HAGEDORN 
and JENSEN), A., ii, 265 440; 
(RosENTHAL), A., ii, 265; (CAL- 
veERT), A., ii, 345; (DENIGhs), A., 
ii, 661. 
estimation of tyrosine in (HAAs; 
HAAs and TRAUTMANN), A,, ii, 443. 
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Blood detection and estimation :— 
estimation of urea in (BocGs and Mo. 
Etiroy), A., ii, 4435 (Brune), 
A., ii, 666. 
estimation of uric acid in (SACHNOVskK, 
and ZALESKI; Brown and Raiziss; 
RoeErs), A., ii, 510. 
Blood-corpuscles, influence of a-rays on 
(Straus and GoLLWITzER-MEztIEp), 
A., i, 503. 
adsorption of protein degradation 
products by (SBARSKY), A., i, 411, 
1252; (SBarsky and MICHLIN), A,, 


i, 1252. 
white, glycogen in (HABERLANDT), A., 
i, 411 


red, distribution of hemoglobin in 
(GorTER), A., i, 875. 
swelling and hemolysis of (GouL. 
WITZER-MEIER), A., i, 974. 
ionic exchange between phosphate 
buffer mixtures and (KRoeErz), A,, 
i, 503. 
Blood pigments, fission products of 
(FIscHER and ScHUBERT), A., i, 707. 
Blood plasma, fatty acids of (Buoor), 
A., i, 1250. 
alkali reserve of, in avitaminosis 
(Cotiazo), A., i, 1150. 
in nephritis (MARRACK), A., i, 732. 
estimation of proteins in (RUSZNyYAk), 
A., ii, 891. 
Blood-serum, constituents of, in nephiitis 
(DENIs and Hossoy), A., i, 514. 
viscosity of, in ratio to the albumin- 
globulin ratio (NEUSCHLOSZ and 
TRELLES), A., i, 1252. 

effect of formaldehyde on (HENLEY), 
A., i, 1253. 

decomposition of glycogen by (Fucus 
and HeT&ny!), A., i, 625 

effect of, on hemolysis (PONDER), 
A., i, 975. 

antipeptic action of (Sroxz), A., i, 1253. 

concentration of phosphorus and 
calcium in (KRAMER and How- 
LAND), A., i, 71. 

changes in the sugar conteut of 
(Stasrak), A., i, 1151. 

maternal and foetal, constituents of 
(BocErT and Puass), A., i, 974; 
(Puass and Tompkins), A., i, 975. 

estimation of calcium salts in 
(KRAMER, TIsDALL, and How- 
LAND), A., i, 412. 

estimation of uric acid in (CHAX- 
TRAINE), A., ii, 270. 

Blowpipe, oxy-acetylene, use of, in 
spectral analysis (Dk GRAMONT), A., 
ii, 429. 

Body fluids, physico-chemical investig- 
ation of (RuszNyAk), A., i, 1143. 
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Body weight, influence of cell salts on 
(AsaDA), A., i, 1152. 

Boiling point, determination of (Brre- 

STROM), A., ii, 56. 
by distillation from test tubes 
(BoLpYREV), A., ii, 293. 
of double salts in solution (BoURION 
and Rovyer), A., ii, 57. 
determination of elevation of (JABt- 
CZYNSKI and Kon), T., 2953. 
relation between melting point, critical 
temperature, and (VAN AUBEL), A., 
ii, 125. 

Boiling point apparatus, Beckmann’s, 
outer jacket for (SPENCER), A., li, 215. 
Boletus edulis, urease of (Goris and 
Costy), A., i, 405. 

Boletus Satanas, constituents of (BARD 
and ZELLNER), A., i, 987. 

Bone, influence of diet on the growth of 
(SHIPLEY ; Howe), A., i, 269. 

Bone ash, analysis of, in war osteopathy 
(Lott), A., i, 514. 

Borax. See Sodium borate. 

Boric acid. See under Boron. 

Borneol, action of light on acetone and 
(SCAGLIARINI and SALADINI), A., i, 
588. 

|-Bornylacetic acid, and its barium salt 
(Komatsu and Fugit), A., i, 234. 

isoBornylacetic acid, esters (KOMATSU 
and Fugit), A., i, 234. 

Bornylene, action of hypochlorous acid 
on (HENDERSON and Mair), T., 
1155. 

chlorohydrin, and its derivatives 
(HENDERSON and Marr), T., 1157. 

Boron, atomic weight of (Srock and 
Kuss), A., ii, 157, 856; (H6NIG- 
SCHMIDT and BIRCKENBACB), A., ii, 
559. 

valency of (BOESEKEN), A., ii, 406. 

occurrence of, in animal organs (Mos- 
caT!), A., i, 878. 

X-ray spectra of (McLENNAN and 
CuaRk), A., ii, 51. 

cementation with (PARRAVANO and 
MazzeE1TI1), A., ii, 243. 

Boron ¢tribromide and trichloride, pre- 
paration of, pure (Stock and Kuss), 
A., ii, 560. 

chloride, preparation of (MAzzETTI 
and DE CARLI), A., ii, 67. 

trifluoride, cryoscopy of solutions of 
(GERMANN and CLEAVELAND), A., 
ii, 24. 

hydrides (Huesins), A., ii 
(Stock and Kuss), A., ii, 408. 

trioxide, effect of, on the properties 
of borosilicate glass (DIMBLEBY, 
HopKIN, PARKIN, and TURNER; 

ENGLISH and TURNER), A., ii, 410. 


oT; 
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Boron trioxide, estimation of, in glass 
(DIMBLEBY and TuRNER), A., ii, 
432. 

Boric acid, phosphorescent (TIEDE 

and Ragoss), A., ii, 238. 

compounds of, with organic sub- 
stances containing more than one 
hydroxyl group (HERMANS), A., 
i, 557. 

effect of hydroxy-derivatives of 
anthraquinone and naphthalene 
on electrical conductivity of (B6- 
ESEKEN, ANEMA, and BREVET), 
A., i, 210. 

and borates, effect of, on plant 
growth (WartncTon), A., i, 1274. 

estimation of, by the Honig-Spitz 
method (Ratu), A., ii, 697. 

estimation of, volumetrically, in 
presence of phosphoric acid 
(Ko.LTHOFF), A., ii, 38. 

Perborates (MENZEL), A., ii, 756. 

constitution of (LE BLANc and ZELL- 
MANN), A., ii, 415. 

Boron organic compounds :— 
phenyl and_ p-tolyl  difluorides 

(Krause), A., i, 1034. 

Borosilicates, effect of boric oxide on the 
properties of, in glass (DIMBLEBY, 
HopDKIN, PARKIN, and TURNER; 
EnGuisH and TurNnER), A., ii, 410. 

Boswellia serrata, oil from gum-oleo- 
resin of (SIMONSEN), A., i, 693, 

Botrytis cinerea, action of ultra-violet 
light on alcoholic fermentation by 
(DE Fazi), A., i, 634. 

Botulinus toxin (ScHUBEL), A., i, 516. 

Bournonite, spectrophoto-electrical sen- 
sitivity of (CopLenTz and EckForp), 
A., ii, 206. 

Brain, composition of the grey and white 
matter of (LENz; SLovtTzov and 
GEORGIEVSKAJA), A., i, 627. 

autolysis of the grey matter of (GEOoR- 
GIEVSKAJA), A., i, 628. 

cephalin and lecithin, fatty acids of 
(LEVENE and Ro F), A., 1, 11. 

retention of bismuth by the (LEMay 
and JALOUSTRE), A., i, 1038. 

Bramble. See Rubus fruticosus. 

Brandy, detection of ethyl phthalate in 
(EILLEs), A., ii, 796. 

Brass, estimation of copper in, iodo- 
metrically (Batra and LATHIERS), 
A., ii, 41. 

Brassidic acid, and its anhydride 
(Hotne and ZapEk), A., i, 1058. 

Brassylic acid, derivatives of (HOLDE 
and ZADRK), A., i, 1058. 

Braun's law, experimental proof of 

(CoHEN, IsHIKAWA, and MOESVELD), 

A., ii, 537. 
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Brochantite, in Katanga (ScnoEp), A., 
ii, 869 
Bromal, fusion, viscosity, and density of 
the system, water and (EFREMOV), 
A., i, 587. 
Bromination (RosENMUND, KUHNHENN, 
and Lescu), A., i, 1095. 
of aliphatic acids (SHAw), T., 2233. 
of carbonyl compounds (Warp), T., 
2207. 
of organic compounds (KRAUSE), A., i, 
891. 


Bromine, atomic weight of (MoLEs and 
CLAVERA), A., il, 149. 
ionisation potential of (NovEs), A., ii, 
455. 
eryoscopy of solutions in (FINKEL- 
STEIN), A., ii, 534. 
interaction of, with acetic anhydride 
(Orton, Watson, and BAYLIss), 
T., 3081. 
action of, on ammonium salts (Srmp- 
son), A., ii, 684. 
reaction of ethylene with (Norrish), 
T., 8006 ; (Srzwart and EpLunp), 
: A., li, 304. 
action of, on hydrocarbons (MERESH- 
Kowsky), A., i, 527. 
action of, on phenylhydrazones (HuM- 
PHRIES, BLoom, and Evans), T. 1766. 
Hydrobromic acid, ionising potential 
of (Mackay), A., ii, 821. 
preparation of an aqueous solution 
of, of constant boiling point 
(Druck), A., ii, 65. 
boiling and condensation curves of 
mixtures of water and (CARRIERE 
and CERVEAD), A., ii, 555. 
composition of the vapour in equili- 
brium with aqueous solutions of 
(VREVSKI, ZAVARICKI, and 
ScHARLOV), A., ii, 739. 
catalytic decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide by solutions containing 
(LIvINGsToN and Bray), A., ii, 
747. 

Bromides, detection of, in presence of 
thiocyanates (Spacv), A., ii, 34. 
Bromic acid, stability of, in boiling 

solutions (SMITH), A., ii, 504. 

oxidation of arsenious acid by 
(CHoDKOWSKI), A., ii, 839. 

action of, on mercuric salts (SMITH), 
A., ii, 573. 

use of, in volumetric analysis 
(SmirH), A., ii, 504, 573. 

a detection of, in mixtures of 

halogenates (DimitTrov), A., ii, 


estimation of, electrometrically, 


with titanous sulphate (HENDRIX- 
son, A., ii, 781. 
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Bromine :— 

Bromic acid, estimation of, in ferric 
iron (SMITH), A., ii, 650. 

Bromine detection and estimation :— 
detection of (Dimirroy), A., ii, 649, 
detection of, in silver halides 

(ScHMALFuss), A., ii, 248. 
estimation of, in organic compounds 
(HEsLINGA), A., ii, 782. 

Bromine numbers, estimation of 
(BECKER), A., ii, 886. 

Bromopentamminecobalti-salts. See 
under Cobalt. 

Bromopicrin, preparation and reactions 
of (HUNTER), T., 543. 

Bronze, estimation of copper in, iodo- 
metrically (BATTA and LaTuizrs), 
A., ii, 41. 

Brucinesulphonic acids, isomeric, re. 
actions of (LeucHs and Zanpzn), 
A., i, 359. 

Brucinolic acid, esters of (LEUCHS and 
GLADKoRN), A., i, 942. 

Brucinonic acid, and its derivatives 
(LEUCHS and GLADKORN), A., i, 942, 

Brugnatellite, from Monte Ramazzo 
(ArTINI), A., ii, 246. 

Buchu-camphor, and its derivatives 

(ASAHINA and KwapA), A., i, 474. 
oxidation products of (CUSMANOo), 
A., i, 587. 
reduction of (CusMANO and Boc- 
cucci), A., i, 1214. 
Buffer solutions (Simon), A., i, 12. 
phosphate, ionic exchange between 
blood-corpuscles and (KRo«E?2), 
A., i, 503. 
phosphates and tartrates as (Simon 
and Zivy), A., ii, 175, 
estimation of the value of (LEn- 
MANN), A., i, 266. 
systems of blood (VAN _ SLYKE, 
Hastines, and NEILL), A., i, 163; 


(Dotsy, Brices, Eaton, and 
CHAMBERS), A., i, 164. 
Butadienes, tetrachloro-, isomeric 


(KAUFLER), A., i, 1170. 
Acy-Butadiene-aa55-tetracarboxylic 
acid, ethyl ester (BrNaRY and 
ScuinkopF), A., i, 179. 
Butane, ad-dibromo-, preparation of 
(MARVEL and TANENBAUM), A., 
i, 2. 
aBy-tribromo- (DELABY), A., i, 289. 
aBBs-tetrabromo- (DEMJANOV and 
DosARENKO), A., i, 1193. 
ad-dihalogen derivatives, synthesis of 
(MARVEL and TANENBAUM; V. 
Braun and LEMKE), A., i, 2. 
isoButane, aaBy- and afy5-letrabromo-, 
and its derivatives, and hexabromo- 
(MERESHKOWSRY), A., i, 528. 


in ferric 


n :— 
li, 649, 
halides 
pounds 
on of 
See 


actions 
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HS and 
vatives 
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vatives 
1, 474, 
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Boc- 


tween 
0ETZ), 


SIMON 
(LEH- 
LYKE, 

163; 


and 


meric 


Butane-ad-dicarboxylic-S-acetic acid 
(FARMER), T., 3329. 
Butane-ad-dicarboxylic-y-acetic acid, 


p-hydroxy-, lactone (FARMER), T., 


3337. 

Butane-ad-dicarboxylic-8-malonic acid, 

ethyl ester (FaRMER), T., 3329. 
Butane-aad5-tetracarboxylic acid, 
afs-tribromo-, ethyl ester (BENARY 
and SCHINKOPF), A., i, 179. 
Butanethiol, chlioro- (DELE&PINE and 
EsCHENBRENNER), A., i, 743. 
Butane-afy-triol, tribenzoate aud epi- 
bromohydrin (DELABy), A., i, 289. 
Butan-y-0l, a8-dibromo- (DELABY), A., 
i, 289. 

As-Butene, ad-dibromo-, action of tri- 
methylamine on (Vv. BRAUN and 
Lemke), A., i, 5. 

thiocyanate derivatives of (v. BkauN 
and Lemxke), A., i, 6. 
As-Butene-aadé-tetracarboxylic acid, 
ethyl ester, and its lead-salt and 
derivatives (BENARY and SCHINKOPF), 
A., i, 179. 
Butenonitriles (BRUYLANTS), A., i, 762. 
46-Butenyl thiocyanate (v. BrauN and 
ScHIRMACHER), A.,, i, 287. 

o-and p-A8-Butenylanisoles (v. BRAUN 

and SCHIRMACHER, A., i, 286. 

A8-Butenylbenzene (Vv. Braun and 


ScHIRMACHER), A., i, 286. 
4y-Butenyldiethylamine, and its salts 
(G. M. and R. Roprnson), T., 540. 

48-Butenylhomocholine (v. BRAUN and 
ScHIRMACHER), A., i, 287. 

2-A8-Butenyl-a-naphthol, and 
methyl ether (v. Braun 
SCHIRMACHER), A., i, 286. 

48-Butenylnorcodeine, and its salts (v. 
BRAUN and ScHIRMACHER), A., i, 287. 

o-A8-Butenylphenol (v. Braun and 
SCHIRMACHER), A., i, 286. 

8-n-and iso- Butoxy benzylacetophenones, 
a-bromo- (DUFRAISSE and GERALD), 
A. ot Tee, 

1-n-Butoxymethylpiperidine (G. M. and 
R. Rosrnson), T., 537. 

Butyl hypochlorites (CuaATTAWAY and 
BacKEBERG), T., 3001. 

n-Butyl series, studies in the (MorGAN 
and HiwKiNnBoTrom), T., 97. 

tert.-Butylacetylene. See 55-Dimethy]- 
A8-pentinene. 

isoButyl alcohol, mutual solubility of 
water and ( VERSCHAFFELT), A., ii, 617. 

tert.-Butyl alcohol, ¢trichloro-, nitro- 
benzoate (ALDRICH), A., i, 924. 

tert,-Butylallene. See %885-Dimethy]- 
A28-pentadiene. 

n-Butylamines, toxicity of (HANZLIK), 

A., i, 419. 


the 
and 
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9-n-Butylanthracene, and its picrate 
(SIRGLITz and Marx), A., i, 913. 

n-Butylarsine dichloride and oxide 
(TIFFENEAD), A., i, 766. 

n-Butylarsinic acid (TIFFENEAU), A., 
i, 766. 

Butylisobutylbarbituric 
MAIRB), A., i, 387. 

N-n-Butylearbazole, 3-nitro- (STEVENS 
and Tucker), T., 2144. 

n-Butylearbimide (KAUFMANN 
ADAMs), A., i, 931. 

n-Butyleatechin tetramethyl 
(Drumm), A., i, 1221. 

9-n-Butyl-9:10-dihydroanthracene 
(S1eciitz and Marx), A., i, 913. 

Butylene, action of selenium oxychloride 
on (Frick), A., i, 890. 

A«-Butylene, a8-diamino-, dibenzoy] de- 
rivative( WINDAUS and LANGENBECK), 
A.,:i, 147. 

n-Butylene-8y-di-p-tolyldinitrosodi- 
amines, and their derivatives (Mor- 
GAN and HickinspottTom), T., 101. 

8-isoButylglutaric acid, preparation and 
derivatives of (Curtis, Day, and 
KimMINs), T., 3136. 

Butylene glycol, formation of, by 
bacterial fermentation of calcium 
lactate (LEMOIGNE), A., i, 1267. 

formation of, by fermentation of 
dextrose (LEMOIGNE), A., i, 1041. 

Butylglycerol and its triacetate (DE- 
LABY), A., i, 85. 

Butylheptylmalonic acid, and its ethyl 
ester (LEVENE and TAYLOR), A., i, 82. 

n-Butylmalonic acid, isopropyl ester 
(SHONLE and MomEnt), A., i, 249. 

sec.- and iso-Butylmalonic acids, ethyl 
esters (SHONLE and MoMENT), A., i, 
249. 

a-Butylnonoic acid and its ethyl ester 
(LevENE and ''ayLor), A., i, 82. 

B-Butylnonyl alcohol (LEVENE and 
TAYLOR), A., i, 82. 

8-Butylnonyl iodide (LEVENE and Tay- 

LOR), A., i, 82 
isoButylphosphinic acid, a-hydroxy-, 
diphenyl ester (CoNANT, WALLING- 
FORD, and GANDUEKER), A., i, 498. 
4-isoButylpiperidine, 3:5-dicyano-2:6-di- 
hydroxy- (Curtis, Day, and Kim- 
MINS), T., 3136. 
1-Butylsulphoneanthraquinone-5- 
sulphonic acid, sodium salt (HoFF- 
MAN and Rep), A., i, 934. 
Butylthiolanthraquinone-1-isoamyl- 
sulphones (HorrMAN and REID), A., 
i, 933. 
Butylthiolanthraquinone-1-butyl- 
sulphones (HorFMAN and REIp), A., 


acid (Som- 


and 


ether 


i, 933. 
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Butylthiolanthraquinone-1-ethyl- 
sulphones (HorrMAN and Rep), A., 
i, 933. 
Butylthiolanthraquinone-1-methyl- 
sulphones (HoFFMAN and ReErp), A., 
i, 933. 
Butylthiolanthraquinone-1-propyl- 
sulphones (HorrmMAN and Rep), A., 
i, 933. 
1-Butylthiolisopropylthiolanthra- 
quinones (HorrMAN and ReErp), A., i, 
933. 
n-Butyldithiourethane (v. BRAUN and 
ENGELBERTZ), A., i, 894. 
— See Ac-Heptene- 
y-ol. 
isoButyraldazine, catalytic reduction of 
(TAIPALE), A., i, 547. 
Butyramide, a-chloro- (DE BOoosERs), 
A., i, 311 
isoButyranilide, bromo- (STAUDINGER 
and SCHNEIDER), A., i, 465. 
Butyranilide-a-sulphonic acid, aniline 
salt (BACKER and DE Boer), A., i, 586. 
Butyric acid, 8-amino-, hydrochloride, 
ethyl ester (BRUYLANTS), A., i, 763. 
y-amino-, synthesis of (CURTIUS and 
HECHTENBERG), A., i, 1069. 
y-amino-8-hydroxy-, and its copper 
salt and betaine chloroaurate 
(Tomira), A., i, 190. 
synthesis of, and its derivatives 
(BERGMAN), A., i, 660. 
ay-dichloro-, methylester (BRUYLANTS 
and Srassens), A., i, 213. 
yy-dichloro-aB-dibromo-, and its de- 
rivatives (v. AUWERS and WISssE- 
BACH), A., i, 296. 
-cyano-B-hydroxy-, ethyl ester (LEs- 
PIEAU), A., i, 751. 
B-hydroxy-, formation of, by Bacillus 
subtilis (LEMOIGNE), A., i, 881. 
p-bromophenacy] ester (Vv. AUWERS, 
MEIssNER, SEYDEL, and WISSE- 
BACH), A., i, 747. 
estimation of (GUILLAUMIN), A., ii, 
663. 
estimation of, in blood and urine 
(Lusty), A., ii, 268. 
+-Butyric acid, vyv-trichloro-B- 
hydroxy-, resolution of (McKENZIE 
and PLENDERLEITH), T., 1092. 
Butyronitrile, action of magnesium 
ethyl bromide on (BagrtTs), A., i, 
191. 
Butyronitrile, 8-mono- and ay-di-amino- 
and their derivatives (BRUYLANTS), 
A., i, 762. 


1-Butyrophenone, 3:5-dibromo-2:4-di- 


hydroxy-, and its phenylhydrazone, 
and 2:4-dihydroxyphenylhydrazone 
(GnaGy), A., i, 467. 
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Butyro-p-toluidide-a-sulphonic acid 
salts (BACKER and DE Boer), A., j 
536. 

Butyryl chloride, ay-dichloro- (Bruvy. 
LANTs and STAssEns), A., i, 213, 
a-Butyrylbutyronitrile, and its seni. 

carbazone (BaErTs), A., i, 191. 

Butyrylchloroamides (Roserts), T,, 
2781. 

Bynin, identity of hordein and (Lizns), 


es 1, 


C. 


Cabbage, carbohydrate from leaves of 

(BusTon and Scuryvsr), A., i, 1062, 

Cacao butter, identification and purity 

of (MARANGE), A., ii, 664. : 

detection of adulterants in (PicHanrp), 
A., ii, 887. 

Cacodyl carbide (WIELAND and WEscuz), 
A., i, 499. 

Cacodylic acid, preparation of (Gu1No1), 

+91, q 
bismuth salt (CLAUSSMANN), A., i, 

Cacotheline, derivatives of (LEucHs and 
HEmMpPEL), A., i, 941. 

Cactus alkaloids (SpATH), A., i, 479. 

Cadaverine in pancreatic glands (SEMENo- 
vitscH), A., i, 628. 

Cadets’ oil, oxidation of (GuiINor), A., i, 
192. 

Cadmium, spectrum of (CATALAN), A., 

ii, 710. 

effect of metallic coatings on the 
spectrum of (JANICKI and Lav), 
A,, ii, 669. 

free path of electrons in the vapour of 
(MinKowskt), A., ii, 821. 

atomic heat of (RopEBUSB), A., ii, 582. 

heat of vaporisation of (FoGLER and 
RopeEsusH), A., ii, 738. 

vapour pressure of, and its alloys with 
zinc (EGERTON and Ra.ezicn), T., 
3024. 

density of (EGERTON and LEB), A., ii, 
462. 

electrolytic, action of colloidal gelatin 
on the properties of (MILLIAU), A., 
ii, 373. 

Cadmium alloys with bismuth and lead, 
electrochemistry of (KREMANN and 
LANGBAUER), A., ii, 826. 

with lead and mercury, potential of 
(KREMANN, PRAMMER, and HELLY), 
A., ii, 825. 

with mercury, electromotive force of 
(ScHuuze), A., ii, 607. ; 

with mercury and tin, potential of 
(KkEMANN, PRAMMER, and HELLY), 


A., ii, 825. 


aves of 
1, 1062, 
purity 
HARD), 
ESCHE), 
JINOT), 
A., i, 
HS and 


79. 
{MENO- 


» A.,i, 
), A, 


n the 
Lav), 


our of 


i, 582. 
R and 


} with 
), ae 


A., ii, 


slatin 
\ A, 


lead, 
and 


al of 
LLY), 


xe of 


1 of 
LY), 
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(admium alloys with silver, electro- 
motive force of (ScCHREINER, 
SIMONSEN, and Krac), A., ii, 8. 

with thallium (D1 Capua), A., ii, 
418. 

(Cadmium salts, compounds of, with 
benzamide (BELLADEN and As- 
TENGO), A., i, 1010. 

reaction of hydrogen on solutions of 
(IPATIEV and STARYNKEVITSCH), 
A., ii, 639. 
(Cadmium cobaltinitrite (OcBuRN), A., ii, 
328. 
oxide, crystal structure of (DAVEY 
and HorrMAn), A., ii, 27. 
decomposition tensions of mixtures 
of sodium hydroxide and (RoLLA 
and SALANI), A,, ii, 54. 
phosphide (BRUKL), A., ii, 75. 
sulphide, and estimation of the metal 
(EGERTON and RALEIGH), T., 3019. 
Cadmium organic compounds :— 
tetra-aquodibenzylamine ammonium 
sulphate (Spacu and Ripan), A., i, 
833. 

Cadmium detection, 

separation :— 

detection of (Spacu), A., ii, 879. 

estimation of (CeERNATESCO), A., ii, 
184. 

estimation of, electrometrically, in 
presence of zinc (MULLER), A., ii, 
879. 

separation of, from copper (WENGER 
and Durst), A., ii, 581. 

separation of zinc and, electrolytically 
(SALAN]I), A., ii, 508. 

Cesium, absorption and fluorescence 
spectra of (MCLENNAN and AINSLIE), 
A., ii, 357. 

thermionic effects of the vapour of, in 
a vacuum tube (LANGMUIR and 
Krinepon), A., ii, 367. 
Cesium chloride, crystal structure of 
(Davey and Wick), A., ii, 26. 
silver gold chloride (WELLS), A., ii, 
32. 
chlorite (LEVI and CrPoLLong), A., ii, 
492. 
hydrogen sulphate (DunNIcLIFF), T., 
733 


estimation, and 


Caffeine, equilibrium of antipyrine, water, 
and (KREMANN and JANETZKY), A., 
i, 949. 
aquoferritrithiocyanate (SCAGLIARINI 
and TARTARINI), A., i, 547. 
Calabar bean, alkaloids of (Max and 
MicHEL PoLOoNovskKI), A., i, 940. 
Calciothomsonite, from Franklin, New 
Jersey (GorDON), A., ii, 647. 
Calcite, formation of (Copisarow), T., 
793. 
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Caicite, reflection of Rontgen rays from 
planes of (MAuGUIN), A., ii, 417. 
Calcium, spectrum of (CATALAN), A., ii, 
710. 


positive-ray analysis of (DEMPSsTER), 
A., ii, 413, 805. 

effect of diet on excretion of (SJOL- 
LEMA), A., i, 511. 

metabolism of. See Metabolism. 

in blood-serum in rickets (HOWLAND 
and KRAMER), A., i, 418. 

in human serum, after injection of 
calcium salts (SIrBuRG and Kegss- 
LER), A., i, 504. 

Calcium compounds in blood during 
pregnancy (Wi1pvows), A., i, 502. 
Calcium salts, assimilation of (HunT, 

WINTER, and MILLER), A., i, 728 ; 
(Hunt and WINTER), A., i, 1271. 

action of, on milk coagulation (Rona 
and GABBE), A., i, 404. 

balance of (SINDLER), A., i, 976. 

distribution of, in plasma and cells 
(CRUICKSHANK), A., i, 515. 

in blood coagulation (SruBER and 
Sano), A., i, 411. 

in blood-serum (KRAMER and How- 
LAND), A., i, 71. 

in cats (HEUBNER and Rona), A., i, 
415. 

metabolism of. See Metabolism. 

pharmacology of (RosENMANN), A., i, 
983. 


Calcium amide, heat of formation of 
(GuntTz and BEnolr), A., ii, 738. 
carbonate, heteromorphism of (CoPI- 

sAkow), T., 785. 
solubility and hydrolysisof (AsKEWw), 
A., ii, 763, 
hexahydrate (MACKENZIE), T., 2409. 
use of, in nitrogen fixation (GAINEY), 
A., i, 881. 
use of, in volumetric analysis 
(Korps), A., ii, 873. 
carbonate and sulphate, electrometric 
titration of mixtures of carbon 
dioxide and (SHIPLEY and Mo- 
HaFFIE), A., ii, 649. 
hydrogen carbonate, equilibrium of 
formation of (SHIPLEY and Mo- 
HAFFIE), A., ii, 655. 
chloride, equilibria in the system, 
magnesium chloride, potassium 
chloride, water, and (LEE and 
EcErton), T., 706. 
chloride and nitrate, equilibrium of 
potassium chloride and _ nitrate, 
water, and (BARBAUDY), A, ii, 621. 
hydroxide, neutralisation of phosphoric 
acid by (WENDT and CLARKE), A., 
ii, 417. 
iodide (MizuTAN}), A., ii, 417. 
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A: Calcium, oxide, crystal ee of 
] (Davey and Horrman), A., ii, 
27. 
action of water on (Koutscndrr ER 
and FEITKNECHT), A., ii, 489. 
equilibrium of carbon dioxide with 
(SmyrTH and Apams), A., ii, 490. 
phosphate, assimilation of, by plants 
(Brioux), A., i, 79. 
analysis of (NAKASEKO), A., ii, 656. 
phosphates, preparation of phosphoras 
senna from (BuDNIKOV and 
SHILOV), A., ii, 763. 
Tricalcium phosphate (Luck), A., ii, 
320. 
Calcium sulphate, heteromorphism of 
(CopisaRow), T., 796. 
dissociation of (BupNIKOV and 
SykkIn), A., ii, 72. 
sulphide, structure of (HOLGERSSON), 
A., ii, 321. 
action of red and infra-red radiation 
on photoluminescence of (CuRIE), 
A., ii, 812. 
action of sulphur 
i (WOHLER, MARTIN, 
4 Scumipr), A., ii, 852. 
thiosulphate eager” symmetry 
of (AsTBuRY), A., ii, 636. 
Calcium organic compounds : — 
cyanamide, me and form- 
ation of (Enruicu), A., i, ay 
estimation of (NaNuss!), A ‘> i, 


dioxide on 
and 


443. 
Calcium estimation :— 
if estimation of (WILLSTATTRER and 


WALDSCHMIDT-LEITZ), A., ii, 258. 
estimation of, colorimetrically (Gr&- 
GOIRK, CARPIAUX, LaRosE, and 
4 Sona), A., ii, 339. 
4 estimation of, 
(BLinrorN and GENCcK), 
339. 
estimation of. nephelometrically 
(Rona and KLEINMANN), A., il, 
433. 
estimation of, en (GRross- 
FELD), A., 3 
estimation of, "volumetrically (Virr- 
HEIM and VAN Bers), A., ii, 257. 
estimation of, volumetrically, in 
erg of phosphoric acid ( ROBS- 
FELD), A., ii, 433. 
estimation of, in blood (DE Toni), A 
ii, 87. 
estimation of, in blood serum (KRAMER, 
TISDALL, and HowLAnpD), A., i, 
411; (TIspALL), A., ii, 656. 
estimation of, in human blood(M1IRKIN 
and Druskin), A., ii, 507. 


microchemically 
A., ii, 


Sy TP 


estimation of, in plasma (H1RTH), A., 
ii, 698. 
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Calorific value of carbon compounds 
(Konova.ov), T., 2184 
of fuels and other organic substances 


(Konovaov), A., ii, 217. 
Calorimeter, bomb, electric fuse for 
(ZOLOTAREV), A -» li, 612. 


water value of ey , DUFRAIssE, 
and LANDRIEv), A., ii, 535. 
micro-bomb (Pavoa and Forgst1), A,, 
ii, 737. 

Calorimetry (VERKADE), A., ii, 217; 
(VERKADE and Coops), A., ii, 294. 
Camellia theifera, quercitrin in the 

leaves of (Drvuss), A., i, 1046. 

Camphane, bromonitro- (GINNINGs and 
Noyes), A., i, 47. 

Camphene, preparation of (PARISELLE), 

-~ 
bromination of (Lipp), A., i, 1105. 

d- and /-Camphene (KomarTsu and 
Nakal), A., i, 235. 

Campholic acid, transformation of, to 
camphor (RuPE and SULGER), A,, i, 
473. 

Camphor, formation of, from campholic 
acid (RuPE and SULGER), A,, i, 
473. 

and its derivatives, absorption spectra 
of (Purvis), T., 2515. 

compounds of nitrogen peroxide and 
(PascaL and GARNIER), A., i, 345. 

mixtures of nitrophenols with 
(EFREMOV), A., i, 1104. 

derivatives, ultra-violet absorption 
spectra of (HALLER and Lucas), 
A,, ii, 106. 

hydrogenation of ethylenic derivatives 
of (Dérrigz), A., i, 1213. 

homologues of (NAMETKIN ; NAmet- 
KIN and SCHLESINGER), A., i, 690. 

physiological action of d-, l-, and 
forms of (JoacHImMoGLU ond 
Moser), A., i, 985. 

and its derivatives, action of, on 
smooth muscle (DoHkN), A., i, 632. 

Camphor, d8- and dx-dibromo- ( BURGESS 

and Lowry), T., 1867. 

10-chloro-10:10-dinitro-derivatives 
(WEDEKIND, ScHENK, and StussEk), 
A., i, 347. 

Camphor oil, constituents of (Rocuvs- 
smn), A., i, 1105. 

Camphor series (Komatsu), A., i, 234; 
(Komatsu and YaMmAcucut), A = 
1022. 

ee acid (HALLER and Pal- 
FRAY), A., i, 578. 

Camphor-s- i ape e Soemeeag 
acid (WEDEKIND and Stusser), A., 
809. 

Camphor-8- oy aa ene gre 
hydrochloride (v. AXTER), A., i, 809. 


npounds 
bstances 
fuse for 
ae, 


sT1), A., 


spectra 


le and 
, 345. 
with 


rption 
UCAS), 


ratives 


A MET- 
690. 
nd 7+ 

and 


f, on 
, 632, 
RGESS 


es 
SER), 


A., i, 809. 
Camphorindole (Kuropa), A., i, 603. 
Camphor-8-methylaminoethylimide (v. 

AxteER), A., i, 809. 
d-Camphoroxime, reduction of (Ko- 

mMATsU and YAMAGUCHI), A., i, 235, 

1022. 

Camphorphenylhydrazone, isomeride of 
(KuropA), A., i, 603. 

Camphorquinone, absorption and rota- 
tion dispersion of (WEDENEEWA), 
A., ii, 715. 

Camphorsulphonic acid, Reycliler’s, con- 
stitution of (WEDEKIND, SCHENK, and 
SriissER), A., i, 346. 

$-Camphylrhodanine (GENDELMAN), A., 
i, 606. 

Camphylrhodanine-2-indoleindigo. See 
2-Iudoxylidene-3-camphylrhodanine. 

Cancer. See Carcinoma. 

Cantaloupe. See Cucumis melo. 

Cantharidin, constitution of (CoFFEy), 
A., i, 695, 1218. 

Caoutchouc (PUMMERER and BURKARD), 

A., i, 49. 

constitution of (BoswELL, HAMBLE- 
TON, PARKER, and McLAvUGHLIN), 
A., i, 350. 

swelling of (LE BLANC and KROGER), 
A., i, 1106. 

viscosity of benzene solutions of (SuI- 
MADA), A., i, 818. 

hydrogenation of (HARRIES), A., i, 
94. 


Camphorimide, derivativesof(v. Ax1£R), 


action of selenium oxychloride on 
(Frick), A., i, 935. 
oxide (PUMMERER and BuRKARD), A., 
i, 50. 
estimation 
94. 
Capsaicin, constitution of (NELSON and 
Dawson), A., i, 1108. 
Caraway oil, constituents of (PicULEV- 
SKI and NIKITINA), A., i, 816. 
Carbamazide, action of, on ethyl mal- 
onate and on barbituricacid (CURTIUs), 
A., i, 850. 

Carbamic acid, trichloroethyl ester 
(WILLSTATTER, DvuIsBERG, and 
CALLSEN), A., i, 10; (FARBEN- 
FABRIKEN VORM. F. BAYER & Co.), 
A., i, 86. 

y-chloropropy] ester(Dox and YopER), 


of (Pontio), A.,_ ii, 


y-cumyl, tolyl, and 4-xylyl esters 


(AVENARIUS), A., i, 460. 
Carbamide (wrea), Ronutgen ray structure 
of (MARK and WEISSENBERG), A., 
i, 760. 
formation of, in fungi (Ivanov), A., i, 
520. 
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Carbamide (2ea), formation of, in steam 
supply in beet-sugar factory (v. 
LippMANN), A., i, 309. 

preparation of, from ammonia and 
carbon dioxide (Frtsacquss), A., i, 
902. 

synthesis and decomposition of, by 
urease (MAcK and VILLARs), A., 1, 
405. 

substitution of, for proteins in rumi- 
nants (HoncAMpP and SCHNELLER), 
A.,4, We. 

See also Urea. 

Carbamides, constitution of (WERNER), 

T., 2577. 
urea dearrangement of (Davis and 
UnpDERWoop), A., i, 22. 
substituted, preparation of (MAILHE), 
A., i, 458. 
Hofmann reaction 
(Exuior1t), T., 804. 
Carbamide rearrangement (DAVIEs and 
BLANCHARD), A., i, 902 
o-Carbamidobenzoic acid, 5-bromo-, and 
its hydantoin (Scorr and CoHEN), T. 
3187. 
4-Carbamido-1:3-diphenylpyrazole-5- 
carboxyphenylhydrazide (BENARY, 
SoENDEROP, and BENNEWIT2), A., i, 
573. 
5-Carbamido-2:6-dihydroxypyrimidine, 
4-amino- (TRAUBE), A., i, 1135, 
Carbamidomalonic acid, ethyl 
(CurtTivs), A., i, 850. 
4-Carbamido-1-phenyl-3-p-tolylpyr- 
azole-5-carboxyphenylhydrazide 
(BENARY, SoENDEROP, and BENNE- 
witz), A., i, 574. 
p-Carbamidotoluene-o-sulphonic acid, 
and its potassium salt (Scott), T., 
3194. 


applied to 


ester 


Carbamylazide, decompositions of 
(Curntius and ScuMipT), A., i, 
1080. 


5-Carbamyl-4-isobutyl-2-piperidone, 
6-imino-3-cyano- (CurTIs, Day, and 
Kimmins), T., 3135. 

1-Carbamylguanylpiperidine, and its 
picrate (PELLIZZARI), A., i, 1003. 

5-Carbamyl-4-hexyl-2-piperidone, 6- 
imino-3-cyano- (CurTIs, Day, and 
Krimmins), T., 3137. 

N-Carbamyl]-8-p-methoxyphenyl-au’- 
iminodipropionic acid, and its di- 
sodium salt (HAHN, KELLEY, and 
ScHAEFFER), A., i, 487. 

5-Carbamy1-4-‘sopropyl-2-piperidone, 
6-imino-3-cyauo- (Curtis, Day, and 
Kimmrns), T., 3134. 

Carbanilino-3-bromo-p-dimethylamino- 
benzantialdoxime (BRADY and Trusz- 
KowskI!), T., 2439. 
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1-Carbanilino-3-isobutylenepyrazole-5- 
carboxylic acid, ethyl ester (BorscHE 
and THIELE), A., i, 1220. 
Carbanilino-3-nitro-p-dimethylamino- 
benzantialdoxime (Brapy and Trusz- 
KowskI1), T., 2437. 
Carbazole, vapour pressure of (SENSE- 
MAN and NELson), A., i, 605. 
potassium and sodium derivatives, 
action of nitrobenzene on (G. and 
M. pE MonTMOL In), A., i, 373. 
alkylation of (NATIONAL ANILINE 
& CHEMICAL Co.), A., i, 1229. 
Carbazole series, hydrogenation of the 
(v. Braun and Ritter), A., i, 141. 
N-derivatives in the (STEVENS and 
TuckER), T., 2140. 
Carbethoxybenzantialdoxime 
and McHveu), T., 1193. 
Carbethoxycamphoracetic acid (HALLER 
and PALFRAY), A., i, 577. 
Carbethoxy-o-, -m-, and -p-chlorobenz- 
antialdoximes (BrapDy aud McHvex), 
T., 1193. 
3-Carbethoxy-2:4-dimethylpyrrole- 
5-acetic acid, methy] ester (FISCHER 
and NCHNELLER), A., i, 944. 
5-Carbethoxy-2:4-dimethylpyrrole- 
S-aldehyde, and its derivatives 
(FiscHER, WEIss, and SCHUBERT), 
A., i, 704. 
3-Carbethoxy-2:4-dimethylpyrrole- 
5-azobenzene, and its salts (FISCHER 
and RorHWEILER), A., i, 392. 
3-Carbethoxy-2:4-dimethylpyrrole- 
5-carbonyl chloride (FIscHER and 
ScnNELLER), A., i, 944. 
3-Carbethoxy-2:4-dimethylpyrrylbis- 
p-dimethylaminophenylmethane 
(FiscHER and ScHNELLER), A., i, 
944, 

(3-Carbethoxy-2:4-dimethy]l pyrryl- 
4-hydroxy-3-carbethoxy-2-methyl- 
pyrrolidyl)methene, and its hydro- 
chloride (FIscHER and Loy), A., i, 
719. 

$-3’-Carbethoxy-2’:4’-dimethylpyrryl- 
pyrazol-5-one (FischEk and ScHNEL- 
LER), A., i, 944. 

Carbethoxyglutamic acid, ethyl esterand 
diamide of (CLoETTA and WUNSCHE), 
A., i. 646. 

N-Carbethoxyhydrochloroisochondoden- 
drine (Fatris aud Herczko), A., i, 
358. 

Carbethoxymaleinimide (Kister and 
MAAG). A., i, 243. 

Carbethoxymethoxybenzaldoximes 
(Brapy and McHues), T., 1194. 

Carbethoxy-3:4-methylenedioxybenz- 
synaldoxime (BRApyY and McHueH), 
7... 1195. 


(BrRaDy 


INDEX OF 
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4-Carbethoxy-5-methylpyrrolenyl- 
2-furylmethane, 3-hydroxy-, hydro. 
chloride (KisrzR and Maae), A. 
242. 

4-Carbethoxy-5-methy]-2-0-pyrroleny]- 
hydroxyphenylmethane, 
(KisrEx and Maas), A., i, 242. 

3-Carbethoxy-2-methylpyrry1-3-carb- 
ethoxy-2:4-dimethylpyrrylmethane, 


a 


4-hydroxy- (FIscHER and Loy), A., i, 
719 


(8-Carbethoxy-2-methylpyrryl-2:4 di- 
methyl-3-carbethoxypyrrolidy])- 
methene, 4-hydroxy- (FiscHEr and 
Loy), A., i, 719. 

8-Carbethoxy-2-methylpyrryl-2:4-di- 
methyl]-3-carbethoxypyrrylmethane, 
4-hydroxy- (FiscuEr and Loy), A,, i, 
719. 

5-(8-Carbethoxy-2-methy]l-4-pyrryl)- 
4-hydroxy-3-carbethoxy-2-methyl- 
pyrrole (FiscuER and Loy), A., i, 719, 

3-Carbethoxy-2-methylpyrryl-5-pyruvic 
acid, 4-hydroxy- (FIscHER and Loy), 
A., i, 719. 

Carbethoxynitrobenzsynaldoximes 
(Brapy and McHvepR), T., 1196. 

Carbethoxy-3-nitro-4-dimethylamino- 
benzantialdoxime (Brapy and Me. 
Huen), T., 1197. 

Carbethoxy-6-nitro-3:4-methylene- 
dioxybenzantialdoxime (BRADY and 
McHuexs), T., 1198. 

Carbethoxytyramine (CLOETTA and 
WeEnscue), A., i, 515. 

Carbinols as indicators (KARczAG and 
Bond), A., ii, 694. 

Carbocyanines, formation of 

and BRAUNHOLTZz), T., 2804. 
relation of methylenediquinaldine 
derivatives to (HAMER), T., 246. 

Carbohydrate from cabbage leaves (bus- 
TO. and Scuryver), A., i, 1062. 

Carbohydrates (BricL and MuIsrE zz), 

A., i, 442. 

constitution of (IRVINE), T., 898. 

rotation of, under the influence of 
strong acids (BLEYER and ScuMID7), 
A., ii, 524. 

heats of combustion of (KARRER and 
Fioron]), A., ii, 460. 

action of, in acid, alkali, and sulphite 
solutions (BLEYER and ScuHMIDT), 
A., i, 1180. 

effect of addition of, to concentrated 
salt solutions (HERZOG and BER- 
GENTHUN), A., ii, 835. 

acetaldehyde from bacterial degrad- 
ation of, and their acids (NAGAI), 
A., i, 1267. 

preparation of carbon from (FiRTH), 
T., 324 
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3-hydroxy. | 


Carb 


INDEX OF 


Carbohydrates, action of dry hydrogen 
bromide on (Hipperr and HI 1), 
A., i, 184, 

oxidation of, with nitric acid (HAAS 
and RussE.L-WELLs), A., i, 16. 

sulphates of (OHLE), A., i, 539. 

in plant tissues, effect of desiccation 
on (Linkand TorrincHAM), A., ii, 
265. 

decomposition of, in muscle (LAQUER 
and MEYER), A., i, 268. 

digestion of, in the 
(BéHNE), A., i, 505. 

polymeric, fatty acid esters of (KaR- 
RER and ZeEGA), A., i, 1181. 

analysis of mixtures of (KOLTHOFF), 
A., ii, 346. 

4-Carbomethoxy-3:5-dimethylbenzoic 

acid (Feist and Egacertr), A., i, 

1174. 

Carbomethoxyglycollonitrile, | prepar- 
ation of (PxarT and Ropinsoy), T., 
755. 

Carbon, atomic weight of (MoLEs and 
CLAVERA), A., ii, 149. 

atoms, multiple linking of (PRINs), 
A., ii, 19. 

aromatic, theory of (v. AUWERs), A., 

ii, 101. 
graphitic nature of (v. STEIGER), 
A., ii, 349. 

preparation of (Pocn), A., ii, 632. 

spectra of (MkeRTON and JOHNSON), 
A., ii, 446. 

X-ray spectra of (McLENNAN and 
CuiaRrk), A., ii, 51. 

ultra-violet arc spectrum of (SIMEON), 
A., ii, 45, 709. 

Réntgen absorption coefficients of 
(OLson, DersHEM, and Sroxcn), 
A., ii, 365. 

dissociation of, in the are (BeLu and 
Bassett), A., ii, 122. 

specific heat of, at high temperatures 
(Macnuvs), A., ii, 374. 

evaporation of (WERTENSTEIN and 
JEDRZEJEWSK!), A., ii, 632. 

adsorption by (Firrn), A., ii, 464. 

from carbohydrates, sorption of iodine 
by (Firtn), T., 323. 

catalytic decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide by (FirTH and Watson), 
A., ii, 762. 

sorption of iodine by, from chloroform 
solution (FirtH aud Watson), T., 
1219. 

colloidal, ultramicroscopy of (LAcHs), 
A., ii, 560. 

vitreous (HOFMANN and R6cHLING), 
AL; &, Ti: 

equilibria of, with metals and their 
oxides (NiscHk), A., ii, 762. 
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Carbon, catalysis of the reaction of 


steam and of carbon dioxide with 
(NEVILLE and Taytor), A., ii, 
24. 

action of sulphur dioxide on (RAssow 
and HorrMann), A., ii, 158, 


Carbon alloys with iron and phosphorus 


(KONSTANTINOV), A., ii, 422. 
with iron and tungsten (Ozawa), A., 
ii, 244, 


Carbon ‘etrachloride, freezing point of 


(Keyes, TOWNSHEND, and 
Youne), A., ii, 876. 

density of (EGERTON and Less), A., 
ii, 462. 

suboxide (STAUDINGER and KREIS), 
A., i, 489. 
monoxide, band spectrum of (Hut- 

THEN), A., ii, 670. 

band spectrum and _ molecular 
structure of (NAGAOKA), A., ii, 
594. 

motions of electrons in (SKINKER 
and Wuirs), A., ii, 722. 

absorption of, by cuprous ammonium 
carbonate and formate (LARSON 
and TEITsworTH), A., ii, 157. 

absorption of, by platinised asbestos 
(PoLtLaRp), A., ii, 381. 

catalytic oxidation of (BENTON), A., 
ii, 383: (ALMQvistT and Bray), 
A,, ii, 840. 

explosion of mixtures of air and 
at high pressures (Bonr, NEwItTT, 
and TOWNEND), T., 2008. 

explosion wave in mixtures of 
hydrogen and (Dixon and 
Watts), T., 1025. 

simultaneous combustion of hyd- 
rogen and (HASLAM), A., ii, 624. 

combustion of mixtures of hydrogen, 
air, and (PAYMAN and WHEELER), 
T., 1251. 

action of hydrogen with, in presence 
of nickel (ARMSTRONG and HIL- 
pitch), A., ii, 307, 

catalytic action of water vapour on 
(MepsrorTnHn), T., 1464, 

reduction of copper oxide by (JonEs 
and Taytor), A., ii, 765. 

reduction of, to methane, in pre- 
sence of iron (FiscHerR and 
TROPSCH ; FISCHER, ‘TROPSCH, 
and Monr), A., i, 737. 

combination of hemoglobin with 
(Brown), A., i, 964. 

estimation of, with iodine pentoxide 
(KATIwINKEL), A., ii, 386. 

estimation of, in air (NicLoux), A., 
ii, 578; (SINNATT and SLATER), 
A., ii, 655; (ANDRISKA), A., ii, 
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Carbon monoxide, estimation of, in 
blood and air (SAvYERs, YANT, and 
Jones), A., ii, 789. 

dioxide, effect of adrenaline on the 

production of, by animals and by 
plants (HUTCHINSON), A., i, 409. 

effect of manures on production of, 
in soils (LUNDEGARDH), A., i, 
284. 

action of ultra-violet light on 
(SpozHR), A., ii, 452. 

near ultra-red absorption spectrum 
of (OxvUBo), A., ii, 450. 

influence of the pitch of sound on 
the ratio of the specific heats of 
(ToRNAU), A., ii, 124, 

boiling point of (KryEs, Town- 
SHEND, and Youne), A., ii, 376. 

liquid, formation of nitric acid in 
the manufacture of (HACKSPILL 
and Conver), A., ii, 632. 

coefficient of viscosity of (EGLIN), 
A., ii, 856. 

new absorption apparatus for (Mor- 
GAN), A., ii, 337. 

velocity of absorption of, by am- 
moniacal solutions (Rov), A., ii, 
228. 

absorption of, by human blood 
(PeTErs), A., i, 1249. 

equilibrium of calcium oxide with 
(SmyTH and ApAms), A.,, ii, 490. 

catalysis of the interaction of carbon 
and (NEVILLE and TayLor), A., 
ii, 24. 

theory of the assimilation of (THUN- 
BERG ; WEIGERT), A., i, 1271. 

effect of light on assimilation of 
(Warsure and NEGELEIN), A., 
ii, 718. 

assimilation of, by bacteria (Ruu- 
LAND), A., i, 272. 

assimilation of, by plants (SaBa- 
LITSCHKA), A., i, 76. 

action of protein-chlorophyll solu- 
tious on (EIsLER and PoRTHEIM), 
A., i, 424. 

electrometric titration of mixtures 
of calcium carbonate and sulphate 
and (SHrpLEy and McHarric), 
A., ii, 649. 

estimation of (SHrKATA and SaRvu- 
HASH), A., i, 86. 

dissolved, estimation of (HALL), 
A.. ii, 507. 

estimation of, in carbonates (Tu- 
BANHT and WeErIsz), A., ii, 87; 
(JARVINEN and SuMELIUS), A., 
ii, 255. 

estimation of, in drinking water 
(LEHMANN and Kxvss), A., ii, 
697. 


INDEX OF 
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Carbon oxides, action of hydrogen on 
(MrpsFortH), T., 1452. 

Carbonic acid, photolysis of (Baur 
and REBMANN), A., i, 91 

thio-. See Thiocarbonic acid. 

Carbonates, analysis of (DoMINIKIE- 
wicz), A., ii, 876. 

estimation of, in spring and mineral 
waters, in presence of sulphides 
(TourLAIN and DvBIEF), A., ii, 
337. 

Percarbonates, constitution of (Lz 
Buanc and ZELLMANN), A,, ii, 
415. 

Carbon disulphide, formation of, from 

sulphur dioxide and carbon (Ras- 
sow and HorFMANN), A., ii, 158, 

variation of the refractive index of, 
with temperature (HALL and 
Payne), A., ii, 197. 

freezing point of (KEvEs, Town- 
SHEND, and Youne), A., ii, 376. 

absorption of, by aqueous solutions 
of sodium azide (CURRIER and 
Browne), A,, ii, 158. 

explosion of mixtures of oxygen 
and (LAFFITTE), A., ii, 623. 

toxic action of mixtures of hydrogen 
sulphide and (FiscnEr), A., i, 
1266. 

action of mercuric acetate on 
(BERNARDI and Rossi), A., i, 
744, 

Carbon estimation :— 

estimation of, by Pregl’s method 
(FRIEDRICH), A., ii, 788. 

estimation of, in aqueous liquids 
(FrEUND and BorsriBEr), A., ii, 
336. 

estimation of, in organic compounds 
(Simon and GuILLAuMIN), A., ii, 
432. 

estimation of, in organic compounds, 
in presence of arsenic and mercury 
(FALKov and Raiziss), A.. ii, 336. 

estimation of, in soils (Stmon), A., ii, 
506. 

estimation of, in solutions (NEED- 
HAM), A., ii, 655. 

Carbon steel, estimation, colorimetric- 
ally, of carbonated manganese in 
(FoRESTIER), A., ii, 582. 

Carbonic acid. See under Carbon. 

Carbonyl chloride (phosgene), photo- 

chemical synthesis of (CATHALA), 
A., ii, 526. 

vapour density of (GERMANN and 
JERSEY), A., ii, 25. 

cryoscopy of solutions of (GER- 
MANN and JERSEY), A., ii, 25. 

thermal decou:position of (CHRISs- 
TIANSEN), A., ii, 62. 
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Carbonyl chloride, thio-, preparation of 
(DE Fazi), A., ii, 411. 


cyanide, preparation of (DIELS, 
GARTNER, and Kaack), A., i, 
24, 


cobaltocyanide (JoB and SAMUEL), A., 
i, 904. 
Carbonyl compounds, bromination of 

(WaRD), T., 2207. 
Carbonyl group, amphoteric nature of 
(MULLER), A., i, 90. 
reduction of, by zinc amalgam (STEIN- 
KOPF and Wo.tFrRaAM), A., i, 216. 
y-p-Carboxyanilinopropylalcohol 
(PIERCE and Apams), A., i, 484. 
o-Carboxybenzylthiolacetic acid (LEssER 
and MEHRLANDER), A., i, 828. 

(arboxycamphoracetic acid, esters of 
(HALLER and PAtFRAyY), A., i, 577. 

oCarboxycinnamic acid, silver salt 
(BECKMANN, LIESCHE, and DIETRICH), 
A., i, 232. 

a(4-Carboxy-3:5-dimethylphenyl)-8- 
methylglutaconic acid, aud its salts 
and esters (FeIst and EaecErrt), A., i, 
1173. 

Carboxyhemoglobin, velocity of form- 
ation of, fiom oxyhemoglobin (Harr- 
RIDGE and RoueuTon), A., ii, 229. 

cis- and ¢rans-o-Carboxycyclohexaneacetic 
acids, and their anhydrides (WINDAUS, 
HUckKEL, and REVEREY), A., i, 220. 

cise and trans-o-Carboxycycluhexanepro- 
pionic acids, and their derivatives, 
(Winpaus, HUcKEL, and REVEREY), 
A., i, 220. 

1-Carboxy-8-1-cyclohexanesuccinic acid, 
a-hydroxy-, lactone (INGOLD, SEELEY, 
and THorPE), T., 866. 

Carboxylaminoacetic acid, barium salt, 
action of heat on (BLANCHETIERE), 
A., i, 760. 

1-Carboxylamino-8-naphthol-3-carb- 
oxylic acid, 4-cyauno- (CHALLENOR 
and INGoLpD), T., 2078. 

w-Carboxymethanetriacetic acid, ethyl 
ester (DreEIFUss and INGOLD), ‘I, 
2966. 

0-Carboxymethylbenz-o-aminoanilide 
(BistrzycKI and FAssLer), A., i, 
849. 

1-Carboxynaphthalenesulphonic acids, 
potassium and sodium salts (RoyYLE 
aud ScCHEDLER), T., 1644. 

p-Carboxyphenylcarbamic acid, y-cliloro- 
propyl ester (PIERCE and ADAMS), 
A., i, 484 


Carboxyphenylethylamine, B-hydroxy- 


8-trihydroxy- (HINSRERG), A., i, 463. 

1-o-Carboxyphenyl-3-methy]l-1:2:5-tri- 
azole (KLIEGL and SCHMALENBACH), 
A., i, 835. 
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$-p-Carboxyphenyltetrahydro-1:3:2- 
oxazone (PIERCE and ADAms), A., i, 
484, 

8-o-Carboxyphenylthiolpropionic 
(MAYER and Horsr), A., i, 845. 

a-Carboxytrihydrophenylethane, _r-A- 
amino-a-hydroxy-, and its hydro- 
chloride (HINSBER@), A., i, 556. 

a- and £-3-Carboxy-a:1:1-trimethyl- 
cyclopropane-2-propionic acids, 1l-a- 
hydroxy-, and silver salt and lactone 
of the former (SiMoNsEN and Rav), 
T., 557. 

Carbylamines (isonitriles) (PASSERINI), 
A., i, 63, 764, 1013. 

Carcinoma, hydrogen-ion concentration 

of blood in (CHAMBERS ; CHAMBERS 
and KLEINSCHMIDT), A., i, 512, 

effect of calcium and potassium salts 
on the growth of (Wo LF), A., i, 
879. 

Carnaiibic acid, and its derivatives 
(FARGHER and Proserr), A., i, 279. 
Carnosine, aud its salts and phenyl- 

carbamido-derivative (Smoro- 
DINCEV), A., i, 593. 

destruction of, in muscle by a catalyst 
(CLIFFORD), A., i, 168. 

Carnotite from the Congo (ScHoErP and 
RicHET ; ScHoep), A., ii, 870. 

Carob bean. See Bean, carob. 

Carob tree, sugar from manna of 
(CHARAUX), A., i, 427. 

Carrageen (Chondrus crispus), muci- 

laginous substance from (HARWooD), 
T., 2254. 

oxidation of carboliydrates from (Haas 
and RusskLL- WELLS), A., i, 16. 

Carrots, phos} hatide aud sterol from (v. 
EvuLER and BErnroy), A., i, 498. 

Carvacrol, 5-chloro- ‘WHEELER and 
GILEs), A., i, 28. 

Carvacrylazo-a- and -8-naphthols, 5’- 
chloro- (WHEELER and GILEs), A., i, 
28. 

Carvacrylazonaphtholsulphonic acids, 
5’-chloro-, and their sodium salts 
(WHEELER and Gigs), A., i, 28. 

4-Carvacrylazophenol, 5’-chloro- 
(WHEELER and GILEs), A., i, 28. 

4-Carvacrylazoresorcinol, 5’-chloro- 
(WHEELER and G1Lks), A., i, 28. 

4-Carvacrylazosalicylic acid, 5’-chloro-, 
and its sodium salt (WHEELER and 
GILEs), A., i, 28. 

Carvomenthol, resolution of (WINDAUs, 
KLANHARDT, and WEINHOLD), A., i, 
586. 

Carvomenthol-digitonin (WINDAUS and 
WEINHOLD), A., i, 590. 

Carvone, and its oxime, absorption 

spectra of (Purvis), T., 2518. 


acid 
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Carvone, conversion of, into carvacrol 
(RicuTer), A., i, 691. 
hydrosulphide, action of reagents on 
(CHALLENGER, SmiTH, and Paton), 
T., 1050. 
Caryophyllene (Devssrn), A., i, 813. 
Casein, rotation and molecular weight 
of (ZaAykowsk1), A., i, 718. 
solubility of (Conn and Henpry), A., 
i, 868 
effect of moisture on the solubility of 
(FouasstEr), A., i, 962. 
precipitation forms of (LOEBENSTEIN), 
A., i, 617 
purification and precipitation of 
(NorrHRop), A., i, 1030. 


sorption of acids by (v. EULER and | 


Bucur), A,, ii, 296. 
deamination of, by nitrous acid 
(Lewis and Upprcrarr), A., i, 
963. 
new sulphur-containing amino-acid 
from (MUELLER), A., i, 968. 
digestion of, by pepsin (SMORODINCEY), 
a 3 
tryptic digestion of (FRANKEL and 
GaLLiA), A., i, 398. 
Caseinates, electrical conductivity of 
(PLATTNER), A., i, 963. 
Cashew kernel oil (PATEL, SUDBOROUGH, 
and Watson), A., i, 995. 
Castela Nicholsoni, bitter principle from 
(Bosman), T., 207. 
Castelamaria, constitution and properties 
of (Bosman), T., 297. 
Castor oil, catalytic decomposition of 
(MaILHeE), A., i, 88. 
catalytic hydrogenation of (BRocHET), 
A., i, 750 
and its derivatives, hydrogenation and 
dehydrogenation of (BrocHET), A., 


i, 297 
Catalase from bacteria (HAGIHARA), A., 
i, 1157. 
in blood (TsucHIHASHI), A., i, 
1147; (v. Moraoczevsk1), A., i, 
1251. 
liver (RonA and DAMBOVICEANU), 
A., i, 405. 


influence of thorium-X on the action 
of (MAUBERT, JALOUSTRE, and 
Lemay), A., i, 728. 
estimation of, in blood (OKEy), A., ii, 
512. 

Catalysis (Komatsu, NAKAMURA, and 
Kurata), A., i, 769; (Komatsu 
and Nopzu), A., i, 782; (DHAR), 
A., ii, 841, 842; (SANYAL and 


Duar), A., ii, 842. 

and steric hindrance (Vavon and 
Husson), A., i, 464; (VAvon and 
Ivanov), A., i, 998. 
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Catalysis in homogeneous gas reactions 

(Kiss), A., ii, 287, 

with finely-divided metals (Forest: ; 
SANDONNINI), A., ii, 747. 

at solid surfaces (ARMSTRONG and 
Hitpitc#), A., ii, 807, 551. 

heterogeneous(KruyTand van Duty), 
A., ii, 64. 

negative (TAYLOR), A., ii, 399. 

Catalysts, influence of, on equilibria 

(CLARENS), A., ii, 144. 

for adsorption, oxides as (BenToy), 
A., ii, 382, 383. 

for oxidation of ammonia (INAna), 
A., ii, 681. 

heat-stable, in animal tissues (Cir- 
ForD), A., i, 1147. 

Catalytic dehydrogenation (ZELINsKI 
and Paviov), A., i, 767 ; (ZELINSKI; 
ZELINSKI and Detzova), A., i, 
907. 

hydrogenation (ConANT and CuTrsr), 

A., i, 10; (Lusu), A., ii, 477. 

of olefines (Vavon and KLEINER), 
A., i, 891. 

of oxides (PEASE and Taytonr), 
A., ii, 30. 

with nickel (Brocner), A., i, 102; 
(Brocner and CoRNUBERT), 
A., i, 105; (BosweE 1), A., ii, 
231. 

with nickel salts (v. Braun and 
Hany), A., i, 102; (v. Bravy), 
A., i, 103; (v. Braun, PEerzotp, 
and SEEMANN), A., i, 136; (v. 
BRAUN and RITTER), A., i, 141; 
(v. BRAUN, BLEssING, and ZosBEL), 
A., i, 1087; (v. Braun and 
KocHENDORFER), A., i, 1197. 

with platinum (WILLSTATTER and 
Seitz), A., i, 771. 

with colloidal platinum (LocuTz 
and Bal zy), A., i, 906. 

oxidation with charcoal (DoRoscHEV- 

SKI and PavLov), A., ii, 398. 

with copper and uranium salts 
(ALoy and VALpDieuI&), A., ii, 


552. 
with platinum black (CusmAno), 
A., i, 586 
reactions, chemical dynamics of 


(CHopkowsk]!), A., ii, 839. 
mechanism of (CLARENs), A., ii, 


397; (SANDONNINI), A., ii, 
759. 
promotion of (MEps¥orrxH), 1., 
1452. 


velocity of. See Velocity. 
Cataphoresis, apparatus for (SzEnT- 
Gyorey!), A., ii, 609. 
Catechin (NIERENSTEIN), A., i, 123, 
1096. 
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Catechin, constitution of (FREUDENBERG 
and Coun), A., i, 1219; (Drumm), 
A., i, 1221. 

tetramethyl ether chloride (Drumm), 
A., i, 1221. 

Catechins, stereoisomeric, and _ their 
derivatives (FREUDENBERG = and 
PurRRMANN), A., i, 697. 

Catechol. Sce Pyrocatechol. 

Caterpillars, growth of (ABDERHALDEN), 
A., i, 630 

Cathode, dropping mercury, electro- 
lysis with (HEyYrovsky), A., ii, 
119. 

rays. See Rays, 

Cats, calcium content of (HEUBNER and 
Rona), A., i, 415. 

Cedrus deodara, essential oil from 
(SIMONSEN and Rav), A., i, 48. 

Celery-seed oil, sesquiterpene alcohol 
from (Ruzicka and Srouz), A., i, 
1216. 

Cell or Cells, electrochemical, with a 

fluorescent liquid (GRUMBACH), A., 
ii, 108. 
concentration, in non-aqueous solvents 
(SACHANOV and GRINBAUM), A., 
ii, 286. 
action of gelatin on (AUDUBER?), 
A., ii, 286. 
conductivity, calibration of (Kraus 
and PARKER), A., ii, 7; (PARKER), 
A., ii, 530. 
for non-aqueous solutions (MoRGAN 
and LAMMERT), A., ii, 604. 
hydrogen-chlorine (FoERSTER, Nosis, 
and Stérzrs), A., ii, 211. 

Weston standard, behaviour of 
cadmium amalgam for (ScHu1zE), 
A., ii, 607. 

Weston unsaturated, temperature co- 
efficients of( VosBuRGH and EpPLry), 
A., ii, 826. 


Cell or Cells, physiological, effect of 


salts on the diffusion of acids 
and alkalis into (Loxrs), A., i, 
72. 

oxidation in (WIELAND), A., i, 167. 

respiration of (ELLINGER and Lanps- 
BERGER), A., i, 73; (Rona and 
GRASSHEIM), A., i, 423; (RYFFEL), 
A., i, 1035. 


Cell nucleus, staining of (SrEUDEL 


and OsaTo), A., i, 266. 
action of sodium chloride on (Garcia 
Banus), A., i, 729. 


Cellobiose, constitution of (HINTIKKA), 


A., i, 756. 


Celloisobiose, nature of (BERTRAND and 


Benotst), A., i, 757. 


Cellulose, constitution of (Irvine), T., 


908, 


Cellulose, solubility of, in aqueous solu- 
tions of neutral salts (WILLIAMS), 
A., i, 305. 

viscosity of (NAKANO), A., i, 16; 
(Wootwicn), A., i, 999. 
chemistry of (Hisperr and Hitt), 
A., i, 184, 489. 
cecomposition of, under pressure 
(FiscHER, SCHRADER, and TREIBs ; 
FISCHER and ScHRADER), A., i, 185. 
action of acetyl bromide on (ZECH- 
MEISTER), A., i, 306. 
action of hydrochloric acid on (Hirst 
and Morrison), T., 3226; (SuER- 
RARD and FROEHLKE), A., i, 900. 
affinity of naphthalene azo-dyes for 
(VorosHcov and Gripov), A., i, 
960. 
hydrolysis of, by oxalic acid (HEUSER 
and EISENRING), A., i, 657. 
lacterial fermentation of (NEUBERG 
and Conn), A., i, 1041. 
digestion of, by intestinal flora 
(KHOUVINE), A., i, 1042. 
copper compounds of (TRAUBE), A.,, i, 
186; (Hess and Messmer), A., i, 
306, 
filuorohepta-acetyl derivative(BRAUNS), 
A., i, 441. 
magnesyl! derivative of (CosTa), A., i, 
186, 
cotton, molecular structure of (IRVINE 
and Hirst), T., 518. 
swelling of (CoLLINS ; CoLLINs and 
WiuuiaMs), A., i, 1065. 
white spruce, mannose from (SHER- 
RARD and Bianco), A., i, 441. 
filter, See Filter. 
estimation of, in flax waste (BUDNI- 
Kov and SoLoraREv), A., ii, 266. 
Cellulose esters, solvents of (MARDLES), 
A., i, 443. 
of higher fatty acids (GAULT and 
EHRMANN), A., i, 757. 
acetate (KNOEVENAGEL and K6nic), 
A., 4, 96. 
viscosity of solutions of (MARDLES), 
T., 1951. 
swelling of (KNOEVENAGEL), A.,, i, 
757. 
swelling and partition of, in organic 
solvents (KNOEVENAGEL, Hoc- 
REFE, and MERTENS), A., i, 17; 
(KNOEVENAGEL and Vozz), A., i, 
306. 
ultra-filters of (FrickE aud 
Kempt), A., ii, 752. 
nitrate (BINGHAM and HypEn), A., i, 
94, 
nitrates (KucELMASs), A., i, 186. 
hewastearate (KARRER and ZEGA), A., 
i, 1182. 
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Cellulose xanthates( WoLFFENSTEIN and 
OrsEr), A., i, 541. 

a-, B-, and y-Celluloses, estimation of, 
volumetrically (Bray and ANDREWS), 
A., ii, 441. 

Celtium (UrBAIN; URBAIN and Dav- 

VILLIER), A., ii, 171. 

spectrum of (DE Broce and CaB- 
RERA; DAUVILLIER), A., ii, 200. 

arc spectrum of (BARDkKT), A., ii, 449. 

and hafnium (HANSEN and WERNER ; 
CosTER and Hevssy), A., ii, 426; 
(UrBaIN; Kine), A., ii, 645; 
(ANON.; BRAUNER), A., ii, 692. 

Cementation, metallic (Wetss), A., ii, 

678. 

with boron (PARRAVANO and Maz- 
ZETTI), A., ii, 243. 

Centaurea jacea, glucoside from (BRIDEL 
and CHARAUX), A., i, 50. 

Centaureidin (BRIDEL and CHARAUX), 
A., i, 51, 122, 936. 

Centaurein (BRIDEL and CHARAUX), A., 
i, 50, 936. 

Cephalin, brain, fatty acids of (LEVENE 
and RonF), A., i, 11. 

Ceratonia siliqua. See Carob tree. 

Cereals, germination of seeds of (LorBt), 

A., i, 1270. 
levulosans in (CoLIN and BELVAL), 
A, 4, 1274. 

Cerebrin, constitution of (CRuTo), A., i, 
936. 

Cerebrospinal fluid, arsenic in (Voxrer- 

LIN, SmMiTH, DyErR, and THomp- 
son), A., i, 1040. 
after injection of salvarsan (Corn- 
WALL and Myers), A., i, 1263. 
sugar content of (Mirugi), A., i, 


in children, constituents of (Brock), 
A., 4, 1968. 
human, constituents of (HAUROWITZ), 
A., i, 978. 
detection of urobilin in (RODILLON), 
A., ii, 100. 
estimation of sugars in (MESTREZAT 
and GARREAD), A., ii, 345. 
Cerium, crystal structure of (HULL), A., 
ii, 32. 
oxides, crystal structure of (GoLD- 
SCHMIDT and THOMASSEN), A., ii, 
644. 
Ceric perchlorate (FICHTER and 
JENNY), A., ii, 323. 
hydroxide, sols of (KruyT and VAN 
DER MaDe), A., ti, 421. 
Cerium organic compounds :— 
acetato--ompounds (WEINLAND and 
HENRICHSEN), A., i, 291. 
Cerium earths from monazite sand 
(PRANDTL and Léscn), A., ii, 863. 
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Cerotic acid, ceryl ester, from sun. 
1? seeds (BAREUTHER), A., i, 
647. 

Cetraria islandica, lichenin from (Kar. 
RER and Joos), A., i, 541. 

Cetyl alcohol, and its acetate, absorp. 
tion of, by the animal organism 
(THomaAs and FLASCHENTRAGER), A,, 
i, 1256. 

Charcoal, activity of (Rurr, Mucpay, 
HoOuWLFELp, and FEIGL), A., ii, 
411. 

adsorption of trypsin by (NortHRop), 
A., ii, 1033. 
sorption by (SHELDON ; FREUNDLICH 
and WrRESCHNER), A., ii, 833. 
lecture experiment for showing the 
absorbent power of (v. ANTROPOFF), 
A., ii, 851. 
self-oxidation of, in alkalis (MryEr- 
HOF and WEBER), A., ii, 317. 
contact catalysis of oxidation by 
(DoroscHEVsKI and PavLoy), A., 
ii, 398. 
animal, adsorption of the products of 
fermentation by (ABDERHALDEN 
and GLAUBACH), A., i, 518; 
(ABDERHALDEN ; ABDERHALDEN 
and Srrx; ABDERHALDEN and 
Suzuk1), A., i, 519. 
adsorption of uric acid by (Harpvu- 
DER), A., i, 389. 
animal and vegetable, hydration of 
(RAkKOvsK]), A., ii, 383. 
sugar, adsorption by (BARTELI and 
MILLER), A., ii, 464. 
activated, action of hydrogen per- 
oxide with (FirTH and Warsoy), 
T., 1750. 

Chayote. See Sechium edule. 

Cheese, action of propionic bacteria in 
(SHERMAN and SwHaw), A., i, 
1041. 

skim milk, nitrogen compounds of 
(WINTERSTEIN and Huppert), A., 
i, 1260. 

Chelalbines, constitution of (KARRER), 
A., i, 357. 

Chemical combination, laws of (Pux- 
EDDU), A., ii, 482. 

Chemical constitution, determination of, 
from the electron theory (ENK- 
LAAR), A., ii, 811. 

and absorption spectra (IZMAILSK]), 
A., i, 602; ii, 359, 521, 522. 

in relation to anesthetic action 
(GRAF), A., i, 1265. 

and colour (KEHRMANN and Savy- 
poz), A., i, 156; (Morr), A., ii, 
48, 108, 809. 

and crystal structure (GRAHMAN)), 
A., ii, 16 


Chen 


rea 
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Chemical constitution and rotatory 
power (PICKARD, KENYON, and 
Hunter), T., 1; (Kenyon and 
McNicot), T., 14; (PHILLIPs), 
T., 22, 44; (Hatt), T., 32, 105; 
(PickaRD and HunTEr), T., 434; 
(Hunrer), T., 1671; (Bert), 
A., ii, 674. 

and solubility (Prins), A., ii, 131. 
and spectrochemistry (Lry and 
MANNECKE), A., ii, 202. 
constants of diatomic gases (PaRT- 
INGTON), A., ii, 628. 
of diatomic molecules (Cox), A., ii, 
532. 
of the halogens (HENGLEIN), A., ii, 
124. 
of saturation equations (WERT- 
HEIMER), A., ii, 374. 
reactions, mechanism of (KINDLER, 


BURGHARD, FINNDORF, DEHN, 
GigsE, and K6rpiINs), A., i, 
568. 

effect of Réntgen rays on (OLson), 
A. ti, 4. 


febrile (QUARTAROLI), A., ii, 550 
unimo!ecular, theory of (RoDEBUSB), 
A., ii, 303. 
velocity of. See Velocity. 
reactivity (GARRETY and LEwis), A., 
ii, 476. 
and conjugation (HEILBRON, Bar- 
NEs, anit’ Morton), T., 2559. 
Chemistry, early Greek (PARTINGTON), 
A., ii, 751. 
in medieval Islam (HoLMYARD), A., 
ii, 403. 
physical, applications of, in metal- 
lurgy (Desc#), T., 280. 

Cherry laurel, detection of glucosides 
and emulsin in leaves of (ROSENTHALER 
and SEILER). A., i, 278. 

Chicks, distribution of nitrogen in 
(RoMENsK!), A., i, 627. 

Children, excretion of creatine in (HARD- 

ING and GAKBLER), A., i, 169. 
sulphur in the skin of (LABORDE), A., 
i, 168 

Chinkolobwite, from Katanga (ScHOEP), 
A., ii, 870. 

Chitin (KARRER and Smirnov), A., i, 
122. 

Chloral, action of p-acetylaminophenol 

on (HinsBERG), A., i, 920. 

action of, on glucosans (PicTrET and 
REICHEL), A., i, 755. 

aldol condensation between phenols 
and (PauLy and ScHANz), A., i, 
564. 

fusion, viscosity, and density of the 
system, dimethylethylcarbinol and 


(Erremovy), A., i, 537 
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Chloral hydrate, fate of, in the organism 
(AKAMATSU and WASMUTH), A., 
i, 1156. 
estimation of (Rupp), A., ii, 347. 
‘“‘Chloramine.” See Toluene-p-sulpho- 
chloramide, sodium salt. 
Chlorates. See under Chlorine. 
Chlorine, atomic weight of (MoLEs and 
CLAVERA), A., ii, 149. 
from Bamle apatite, atomic weight of 
(DoRENFELDT), A., ii, 629. 
absorption spectrum of (v. HALBAN 
and SIEDENTOPF), A., ii, 48, 105. 
line spectrum of (JEvons), A., ii, 274. 
spark spectrum of (CATALAN), A., ii, 
105. 


photochemical reactions with (WEI- 
GERT), A., ii, 813. 
photochemical! interaction of hydrogen 
and (CHAPMAN), T., 3062; (WEI- 
GERT), A., ii, 8; (CorHN and 
TraMM), A., ii, 205; (CozHN and 
JuNG), A., ii, 206, 
disintegration of, in a magnetic effect 
(ScHTSCHUKAREY), A., li, 235. 
active (VENKATARAMAIAB), A., ii, 
149. 
activation of (WENDT, LANDAUER, and 
EwIna), A., ii, 22. 
liquid, as an ionising solvent (MEN- 
NIE aud McIntosna), A., ii, 210. 
solubilities of (TayLor and HI.pe- 
BRAND), A.. ii, 315. 
solubility of, in water (ARKADIEV), 
A., ii. 405. 
in synthetic hydrochloric acid (NEv- 
MANN). A., ii, 851. 
Chlorine monoxide, photochemical de- 
composition of (BowEN), T., 2328. 
thermal decomposition of (HINSHEL- 
woop and PricHARD), T., 2730. 
monoxide and peroxide, photochemical 
decompositivn of solutions of 
(Bowen), T., 1201. 
tetraoxide (GoMBERG), A., ii, 285. 
Hydrochloric acid, dipole length of 
molecules of (FRIVOLD and Has- 
SEL), A., ii. 283. 
preparation of, from sulphur dioxide 
and chlorine (NEUMANN and 
Wi.czEwsk}), A., ii, 630. 
synthetic, chlorine in (NEUMANN), 
A., ii, 851. 
refractive index of (E.sgEy and 
Lynn), A., ii, 349. 
infra-red absorption spectrum of 
(SpENcE and HOLLEY), A., ii, 275. 
ultra-red absorption spectrum of 


(Cotpy, Meyer, and Bronk), 
A,, ii, 356. 
ionising potential of (MacKay), A., 


ii, 821. 
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Chlorine :— 

Hydrochloric acid, electrical con- 
ductivity of aqueous solutions of 
(PARKER), A., ii, 722. 

physical properties of aqueous solu- 
tions of (VREVSKI and Kaicoro- 
pov), A., ii, 738; (VrEvsKI and 
ZAVARICKI; VkREVSKI, ZAVA- 
RICKI, and ScHARLOY), A,, ii, 739. 

activity of hydrogen-ion in hydr- 
ation of (LEWIs, MERRIMAN, and 
Moran), A., i, 435. 

activity coefficient of, in salt solu- 
tions (HARNED and BRUMBAUGR), 
A., ii, 115. 

vapour pressure of mixtures of water 
and (YANNAKIs), A., ii, 611. 

constant boiling mixture of water 
and (Founk and HOo.Luine6s- 
worth), A., ii, 482. 

equilibrium of gelatin and (DE 
IzaGuIrRRB), A., ii, 139. 

compound of methyl ether and 
(Maass and Morrison), A., i, 
892. 

influence of, on the enolising action 
of Grignard reagents (BHAGWAT), 
T., 1803. 

Chlorides, diffusion of, 

(STILEs), A., ii, 743. 

detection of, in presence of thio- 
cyanates (Spacv), A., ii, 34. 

estimation of, by DBang’s method 
(PriacE), A., ii, 504. 

estimation of, volumetrically, in 
presence of protective colloids 
(TREADWELL, JANETT, and Buv- 
MENTHAL), A., ii, 579. 

estimation of, in blood (@REENWALD 
and Gross), A., ii, 83. 

Chlorates, electrolytic preparation of 
(PAMFILOV and Frporova), A., 
ii, 629. 

reduction of, by arsenious acid 
(Kupina), A., ii, 304. 

physiological action of (MAYER), 
A., i, 419. 

detection of (PocH), A, ii, 177. 

detection of, in mixtures of halogen- 
ates (DimiTrRov), A., ii, 650. 

estimation of, electrometrically, 
with titanous sulphate (HENDRIX- 
son), A., ii, 781. 

Perchloric acid, anhydrous (Vor- 
LANDER and Kaascut), A., ii, 483. 

as a micro-chemical reagent (Cor- 
DIER), A., ii, 347. 


into gels 


Perchlorates, alkali and alkaline- 
earth (WILLARD and Smirn), A., 

ii, 239. 
crystalline (VoRLANDER and 


Kaascnt), A., ii, 487. 
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Chlorine :— 
Hypochlorous acid, action of, on 
bornylene (HENDERSON and 


Marr), T., 1155. 
estimation of, volumetrically 
(ScHLEICHER), A., ii, 504. 
Hypochlorites, estimation of (Kotr- 
HOFF), A., ii, 176. 
estimation of, in milk and cream 
(Rupp), A., ii, 177. 
Chlorites (LEvi1), A., ii, 421; (Levi 
and CIPoLLoNE), A., ii, 492. 
stahility of solutions of (Levi and 
Natta), A., ii, 760. 
of cobaltammines (LEv!), A., ii, 767. 
reactions of, with hydrazine and 
hydroxylamine salts (LEv!), A., 
ii, 406. 
Chlorine detection and estimation :— 
detection of (Dimirrov), A., ii, 649. 


detection of, in silver halides 
(ScHMALFuss), A., ii, 248. 
estimation of, in benzaldehyde 


(Voice), A., ii, 34. 
estimation of, in bleaching powder 
(Ocnt), A., ii, 573. 
micro-estimation of, in blood (IVERSEN 
and SCHIERBECK ; IVERSEN), A., 
ii, 176. 
estimation of, in organic compounds 
(HEsiinGa), A., ii, 782. 
Chlorites. See under Chlorine. 
Chlorite-rock, from Derbyshire (GAr- 
NETT), A., ii, 777. 
Chloroamine (MARCKWALD and WILLE), 
A., ii, 558. 
Chloroamines, estimation of, in milk 
and cream (Rupp), A., ii, 177. 
allo-)-Chlorocodide, and its hydro- 
chloride (Spf#yER and Krauss), A,, i, 
1116. 
Chloroform, ultra-redabsorptionspectium 
of (Euxis), A., ii, 810. 
freezing point of (KEYES, TOWNSHEND, 
and Young), A., ii, 376. 
and related compounds, supposed 
colloidal character of (Bosg), A., i, 
1264, 
effect of, on the oxidation and iodine 
absorption of organic acids (Ray), 
A., i, 882. 
poisoning. See Poisoning. 
a-Chloro-ketones, cyclic, transformations 
of (FavorskI and BosHovskI), A., i, 
679. 
Chloropentamminecobalt 
under Cobalt. 
Chlorophyll, effect of light and of 
manures on the formation of 


salts. See 


(Wiopek), A., i, 1160, 1161. 
theory of synthesis of (MAQUENNE), 
A., i, 1272 


ex 


Chol 


HEIM), A., i, 424. 
Chloroselenic acid, 
properties of (WorsLEyY and Baker), 
T., 2870. 
Chlorosis caused by manganese in green 
plants (Rirpet), A., i, 1160. 
Chloroxiphite (SrencrER and MounTalIy), 
A., ii, 774. 
Chocolate, milk, estimation of milk in 
(GROSSFELD), A., ii, 98. 
Cholanic acid, 3-chloro-7:13-dihydroxy- 
(WIELAND, Hono.p, and Pascua 
VLA), A., i, 1206. 
Choleic acid, stones of, in man (MORNER), 
A., i, 1261. 
Cholenic acid, 7:13-dihydroxy- (WIE- 
LAND, Hono.p, and Pascua VILA), 
A., i, 1206. 
— type (FRIEDEL), A., ii, 
4, 


Cholesterol, synthesis of, in the organism 
(THANNHAUSER and ScHABER), A., 
i, 729. 
acids formed by oxidation of 
(Winpavus, RosenBacu, and RIE- 
MANN), A., i, 1204. 
degradation products of (WINDAUS 
and HickeE.), A., i, 922. 
physiological balance of 
HAUSER), A., i, 1037. 
in relation to bile acids (WINDAUs), 
A., i, 922. 
in blood in relation to basal meta- 
bolism (Epsrein and Lanppr), A., 
i, 624. 
iu blood and in kidneys (Trerz), A., 
i, 417. 
effect of, on consumption of oxygen by 
lecithin (LANGE and LAWacZEck), 
A., i, 5138. 
content of, in muscle (EMBDEN and 
LAWACZECK ; LAWACZEcK), A., i, 
508. 
in muscles in beri-beri (LAWACZECK), 
A., i, 112 
in the spleen (MARINO), A., i, 414. 
excretion of, in urine (GRUNKBE), A,, 
i, 169. 
in pigeons with beri-beri (Horra), A., 
i, 732. 


(THANN- 


chlorocarbonyl ester (WIELAYD, 
Hono.p, and Pascuat Vita), A., 
i, 3907. 


estimation of, (CAMINADE), A., ii, 
264, 
estimation of microchemically (v. 
SzentT-GyOreyl), A., ii, 344. 
Cholie acid, ethyl «hlorocarbony! ester, 
(WigLAND, Honoup, and Pascua. 
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Chlorophyll, action of proteins and, on 
carbon dioxide (EIstEr and Port- 


preparation and 
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Cholic acid, methyl ester, phenetidine- 
urethane of (WIELAND, HonoLp, and 
Pascuat Vita), A., i, 1207. 

Cholic acid, 3-chloro-7-hydroxy-, methyl 
ester (WIELAND, HoNoLD, and Pas- 
CUAL ViLA), A., i, 1206. 

Choline, effect of, on blood-sugar 

(DRESEL and ZemmtIn), A., i, 1035. 
estimation of, in blood (SHARPE), A., 
ii, 444. 

B-isoCholeidanic acid (W1ELAND, Hon- 
oLp, and Pascua. ViiA), A., i, 1206. 

wW-Choloidanic acid and its derivatives 

(WiELAND), A.,i, 41. 


isoChondodendrine, constitution of 
(FAtTIs and Heczko), A., i, 358. 
Chondran, and its  tetrabenzoate 


(SAVIALOV), A., i, 618. 
Chondrin, structure and properties of 
(RakuzIN and Bravupo), A., i, 618. 
distinction between  glutin and 
(RaKuzIN), A., ii, 667. 
Chondroitin tribenzoate, and its hydro- 


chloride (SAVIALOV), A., i, 618. 
hydrogen sulphate, preparation of 
(RAKuZIN and Bravpe), A., i, 618. 

Chondroitinsulphuric acid (SAVIALOV), 
A., i, 618. 

Chondrosine, derivatives of (SAVIALOV), 
A,, i, 618. 

Chondrus crispus. See Carrageen. 

Chroman, 6-amino-, and its salts and 
derivatives (WILSON and ADAMs), A., 
i, 329. 

isoChroman, and thio-, and its deriv- 
atives (v. Braun, ZosBEL, and Kinny), 
A., i, 1201. 

Chromanols, thio- (ARNDT, FLEMMING, 

ScHo.z, and L6wensoun), A., i, 826, 

Chromanone, __thio-, semicarbazone 

(KROLLPFEIFFER and SCHULTZE), A., 

i, 1114. 

Chromanones, thio- (ARNDT, FLEMMING, 

Scuouz, and Léwensoun), A., i, 826 ; 

(KRov.LPFEIFFER and SCHULTZE), A., 

i, 1113. 

Chrome brown P.A. See Benzeneazo- 

pyrogallol, p-nitro-. 

Chromic acid. See under Chromium, 

Chromium, arc spectrum of (CATALAN ; 
pE Gramont), A., ii, 104; (C. C. 
and H. K. Krrss), A., ii, 199; 
(GIESELER), A., ii, 355. 

arc, flame, and spark spectra of 
(CATALAN), A., ii, 519. 

line spectrum of (SOMMERFELD), A., 
ii, 355. 

anodic behaviour of 
Cappon), A., ii, 213. 

electrochemical behaviour of (IzGary- 
SCHEV and OsRUTSCHEVA), A., ii, 


(SporGI and 


Vita), A., i, 1206. 


829. 
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Chromium, ionisation and resonance 
potentials of (CATALAN), A., ii, 354, 
Chromium alloys with iron electro- 
chemistry of (!'AMMANN and NOTTER), 

A., ii, 825. 

Chromium salts, magnetic susceptibility 
of (CABRKE:.A and PiNa DE Rosrss), 
A., ii, 169. 

Chromium hydroxide, coefficient of 

mugnetisation of (VEIL), A., ii, 373. 
trioxide, solubility of, in nitrie acid 
(MvuMForD and GiLBeErt), T., 471. 
Chromic salts, electrophoresis of 
(SEYMOUR-JONEs), A., ii, 289. 
sulphate, basic (WILLIAMSON), A., 
ii, 424, 
Chromic acid, constitution of solutions 
ot (AUERBACR), A., ii, 327. 
photochemical oxidation of quinine 
sulphate by, in presence of 
sulphuric acid (Forges, Woop- 
HOUSE, and DEAN), A., ii, 675. 
Chromium organic compounds (WEIN- 
LAND and HACHENBURG), A., i, 445. 
with pyrocatechol (WEINLAND and 
WALTER), A., i, 674. 
Chromic acid, esters (WIENHAUS and 
Tress), A., i, 893. 
Chromithiocyanates (SCAGLIARINI 
and TARTARINI), A., i, 547, 1225. 

Chromium estimation and separation:— 
estimation of (KANo), A., ii, 699. 
estimation of, in iron (EpER and 

EpDER), A., ii, 92. 
estimation of, in presence of organic 
matter (GRASSER), A., ii, 699. 
separation of, from manganese (Ta- 
VERNR), A., ii, 435. 

Chromoisomerism of stilbene compounds 
(CULLINANE), T., 2053. 

Chromomalic acid (BARLOT and Panai- 
TOPOL), A., i, 534. 

Chromoscope, for measurement of hydr- 
ogen-ion concentration (GUILLAUMIN), 
A., ii, 82. 

Chromoxalic acid, salts, dissociation of 
(Burrows and Turner), T., 2740. 
Chrysanthemum cinerarizfolium, insec- 
ticide principles of (YAMAMOTO), A., 

i, 1010. 

Chrysoidine Y, hydroferrocyanide (Cum- 
MING), T., 2459. 

Chrysophanic acid. See 3-Methylanthra- 
quinone, 1:8-dihydroxy-. 

Chydenanthegenin (Duysrer), A.,i,1044. 

Chydenanthin (DuysTeEr), A., i, 1044. 

Chydenanthus excelsus, constituents of 
the seeds of (DuysrEr), A., i, 1044. 

Chymosin. See Rennin. 


Cicuta virosa, essential oil from 


(ScHIMMEL & Co.), A., i, 49. 
toxins of (SvaGR), A., i, 936. 
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Cicutoxin (SvaGR), A., i, 936. 

Cicutoxinin (SvaGR), A., i. 936. 

isoCilianic acid (WIELAND and FUKEL. 
MAN), A., i, 1206. 

Ciloidanic acid (WIELAND and Scu- 
LICHTUNG), A., i, 41. 

Cinchomeronic acid, esters, methiodides 
of (KirnpAL anu REITER), A., i, 1225, 

Cinchonine ozonide (SEEKLEs), A., i, 238. 

Cinchoninal, and its salts and derivatives 
(SEEKLEs), A., i, 237. 

Cinnabar, arrangement of atoms in 

crystals of (MauGUIN), A., ii, 493. 

photoelectric conductivity of (GuDDEN 
and Pout), A., ii, 718. 

estimation of mercury in (VoTocrK 
and KaspAkEk), A., ii, 184. 

Cinnamaldehyde, o-chloro-, and its de- 

rivatives (ROSENMUND, ZEYZSCHE, 
and WEILER), A., i, 799. 

p-hydroxy-, and its semicarbazone 
(PauLy and WAscHER), A., i, 342. 

Cinnamaldehydesemicarbazone, and its 
methoxy- derivatives, phototropy of 
(HEILBRON, Hvupson, and HuIsy), T., 
22738. 

Cinnamenylacrylic acids, chlorides and 
piperides of (SrauDINGER and Scu- 
NEIDER), A., i, 362. 

Cinnamic acid, velocity of, reduction of 

(RIDEAL), A., ii, 745. 

catalytic hydrogenation of, derivatives 
of (VAVoN and Husson), A., i, 464. 

Cinnamic acid, m-amino-, acetyl deriv- 

ative, aud m-hydroxy- preparation 
of (INGOLD and Piscort), T., 1501. 

bromo-, and chloro-, and their esters, 
addition of bromine to (SUDBOROUGH 
and WILLIAMs), A., i, 337. 

p-chioro-a-thiol- (G@ENDELMAN), A., i, 
605. 

Cinnamic acids, and their salts, action 
of sunlight on (DE Jona), A., i, 574. 
Cinnamoyl chloride, o-chloro- (RosEn- 
MUND, ZETZSCHE, and WEILER), A., 

i, 799. 

a-Cinnamoylacetone, 8-hydroxy- (BEN- 
ARY and HOSsENFELD), A., i, 38. 

8-Cinnamoylaminocinnamonitrile (BEN- 
ARY and HosENFELD), A., i, 38. 

8-Cinnamoylaminocrotononitrile, and 
a’-bromo- (BENARY and HosENFELD), 
A., i, 38. 

Cinnamoylanilide, o-chloro- (ROSEN- 
MUND, ZETZSCHE, and WEILER), A., 
i, 799. 

a-Cinnamoylcinnamonitrile, 8-amino- 
and B-hydroxy- (BENARY and HosEN- 
FELD), A., i, 38. 

a-Cinnamoylcrotononitrile, fB-amino- 
(BeNAkY and HosENFELD), A., i, 
38. 


Cinna: 
nap 
ALE 

Cinna: 
See 

Cinna: 
as 

a-Cinn 
oxy’ 
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o-Cinn 
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alloCir 
AUV 
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Citrac 
cona 


Citral, 
385. 
Citrate 
569. 
Citrate 


equi 
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Cinnamoyldimethylaminotetrahydro- 
naphthalene hydrochlorides (GoNz- 
Augz aud CAmpoy), A., i, 209. 

Cinnamoyl-y-hydroxyphenylcarbamide. 
See Elbon. 

Cinnamoylmethylgranatoline (TANRET), 
A., i, 832 

a-Cinnamylamino-8-3:4-methylenedi- 


oxyphenylacrylic acid, methyl ester 


(HARTMANN and Kaci), A., i, 605. 
o-Cinnamyl-p-cresol, and its phenyl- 
carbamate (CLAISEN), A., i, 1094. 
Cinnamylideneacetic acid, allyl ester, 
and its hexabromide and polymerides 

(BLIcKE), A., i, 794. 

alloCinnamylideneacetic acid (V. 
AuweEnrs and MiLueEr), A., ii, 707. 

Cinnamylidenecyanoacetic acid, and its 
amide (Curris, Day, and Kimmrns), 
T., 3138. 

§-Cinnamylidene-a-ketotetrahydro- 
naphthalene (HxkrzoG and KrEIp1L), 
A 4; Gk. 

Cinnamylidenemalonic acid, pyridine 
and quinoline salts (STAUDINGER and 
ScHNEIDER), A., i, 362. 

Cinnamylidenemalonyl chloride (Staup- 
INGER and SCHNEIDER), A., i, 362. 

2-Cinnamylidenemethy1-3-methyl- 
chromone (HEILBRON, BARNES, and 
Morton), T., 2567. 

N-Cinnamyluorcodeine, and its salts 
(v. Braun and LEMKE), A., i, 5. 

o-CinnamyJphenol (CLAISEN), A., i, 
1094. 

Citraconatodipentamminecobaltic citra- 
conate nitrate and nitrate (DUvuFF), 
T., 568, 570. 

Citral, derivatives of (KisHNER), A., i 
385. 

Citratopentamminecobalt (Durr), T., 
569. 

Citratotripentamminecobaltic 
ogen citrate (DuFF), T., 571. 

Citric acid, formation of, by moulds 

(BuTKEwiITscH), A., i, 519. 

equilibrium of sucrose, water, and 
(KREMANN and EITEL), A., ii, 622. 

in green plants (FRANZEN and HEL- 
wert), A., i, 520. 

in sweat (LEAKE), A., i, 1153. 

salts, effect of injection of (Gross), 
A., i, 733. 

calcium and strontium salts (CHAT- 
TERJEE), A., i, 896. 

detection of (JoRISSEN), A., ii, 267. 

estimation of, in urine (McCLURE and 
SavEr), A., ii, 267. 

Clamp, Mohr pinch, screw modification 
of (CRAIG), A., ii, 648. 

Clays, colloidal, flocculation of (BRAD- 

FIELD), A., ii, 470. 


dihydr- 
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Clays, Japanese acid (Oxazawa), A., ii, 
693. 


oxydase reaction of (KOBAYASHI 
and YAMAMOTO), A., ii, 693. 
Clover, red, effect of potassium salts on 
the potassium—nitrogen ratio of (EMER- 
son and Barton), A., i, 522. 
Clupanodonic acid, methy] ester (BROWN 
and BEAL), A., i, 648. 

Coagulation by electrolytes (IVANITZ- 
KAJA and Ortova), A., ii, 545. 
of colloids (MURPHY and MATHEWS), 

A., ii, 17. 
of colloidal suspensions (VosNEs- 
SENSKI), A., ii, 619. 
Coal, formation of (MARcussoN), A., i, 
353. 
chemical structure of (ScHRAUTH), 
A., ii, 502 
preparation of transparent sections of 
(J. Lomax and J. R. Lomax), A., ii, 
646. 
absorption of water by (Moore and 
SINNATT), T., 275. 
humic substances from (PIETTRE), A., 
ii, 692. 
bituminous, constituents of (PEAR- 
son), A., ii, 246. 
upper Silesian, pyridine extract of 
(HoFMANN and Damm), A., i, 429. 
Coal gas, slow oxidation of (WHEELER 
and Buarr), A., i, 752. 
Coal tar, primary (Scut1z), A., i, 195. 
low temperature (FiscHER), A., i, 
313; (Scnirz, BuscHMANN, and 
WIssEBACH), A., i, 665. 
Cobalt atom, magneton number of 
(SmirH), A., ii, 122. 
anodic behaviour of (Sporer and 
Capron), A., ii, 213. 
Cobalt bases (cobaltammines), solubility 
of (EPHRAIM), A., ii, 644. 
Aquopentamminecobaltic salts 
(Durr), T., 567, 570; (EPHRAIM), 
A., ii, 644. 
Bromopentamminecobalti-salts 
(ErHraAiM), A., ii, 644. 
Chloropentamminecobalt 
(Levi), A., ii, 767. 
Chloropentamminecobalti-salts 
(EPHRAIM), A., ii, 644. 
Diaquotetramminecobalti-salts 
(EPHRAIM), A., ii, 644. 
Dinitrotetramminecobalti-salts 
(EPHRAIM), A., ii, 644. 
Hexamminecobalt chlorite (Lev1), 
A., ii, 767. 
Hexamminecobaltichloride, catalytic 
decomposition of (ScHWARz and 
Kronie), A., ii, 168. 
Hexamminecobaltifiuosilicate (EPHrR- 
AIM), A., ii, 644. 


chlorite 


ii, 1128 


Cobalt bases :— 

Iodopentamminecobalti-chlorate 
(EpHraim), A., ii, 644. 

Nitratopentamminecobalti-salts 
(EPHRAIM), A., ii, 644. 

Nitropentamminecobalti-salts 
(EPHRAIM), A., ii, 644. 

Cobalt somganete, complex (Jos), A., 
ii, 168; (DENHAM and PENNYCUICK), 
A., ii, 567. 

Cobalt salts, density of (Binrz and 
Birk), A., ii, 768. 

Cobalt chloride, solubility of, in water 

containing hydrochloric acid 
(Fuore), A., ii, 326, 
equilibrium of ammonium chloride, 
water, and (Riverr and CLEnN- 
DINNEN), T., 1634. 
B-Cobalt iodide (Birk and BIL7Tz), 
A.,, ii, 866. 

Cobalt nitrites (Currica), A., ii, 497. 

triple (Currica and PAoLE1T), A., 
ii, 76, 

higher oxide (HowELt), T., 65. 

peroxide, decomposition of sodium 
hypochlorite by (HowELL), A., ii, 
634. 

sulphate, precipitation of solutions of, 
with cadmium or zine (KREMANN, 
ANGELBERGER, BAKALARZ, R6u- 
RICH, and StécER), A., ii, 866. 

Cobalt organic compounds (Durr), T., 

560. 
acetylide (DuRAND), A., i, 1170. 
pyridine and tribenzylamine sulphates 
(Spacu and Rrpan), A., i, 833. 

Cobalt estimation :— 

estimation __ of, electrometrically 
(MiLver and LAuTERBACH), A.,, ii, 
92. 

estimation of, with dinitroso-resor- 
cinol, in presence of nickel (ORN- 
porFF and Nicuots), A., ii, 584. 

estimation of, in steel (FERRER), A., 
ii, 699. 

Coca leaves, Java, alkaloids from (DE 

Jona), A., i, 1221. 

estimation of benzoyleegonine, tropa- 
cocaine, and ecgonine in (DE JONG), 
A., ii, 798. 

d- and /-Cocaine, difference in activity 
of (GoTriigs), A., i, 1265. 

Cocoa, estimation of theobromine in 
(UGARTE), A., ii, 592. 

Coconut oil, separation of octoie and 
decoic acids from (WALKER), T., 
2837. 

Codeine, and its isomerides, and deriv- 
atives (SPEYER and Krauss), A., i, 
1115. 

keto-base and its derivatives from 
(Kxouu & Co.), A, i, 940. 
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Codeine, effect of, on the digestion of 
meat (Zunz and DELcorDE), A,, i, 
412, 

estimation of (ANNETT and Saneui), 
A., ii, 269. 

Cod-liver oil, active constituent of (Ta- 
KAHASHI and KAWAKAMI), A., i, 
968. 

influence of, on caleium and phos- 
phorus metabolism (SJOLLEMA), A., 
1, 1254. 
Coelenterates, digestion in (BoDANsky 
and Ross), A., i, 625. 
Cohesion pressure and the formation of 
submicrons (TRAUBB), A., ii, 126. 
Coix lacryma, constituents of the kernels 
 caacaaaaas and Komatsu), A., i, 
427. 
Coke, sulphur in (PowE Lt), A., ii, 151. 
Collagen, hydrolysis of, by trypsin 
(‘T'Homas and SEyMouR-JONEs), A., i, 
871. 
Collargol, action of salts on (GERast- 
- Moy), A., i, 492, 616. 
influence of electrolytes on the co- 
agulation of, by acetic acid (Gera- 
stmov), A., i, 617. 

Collodion membranes, See Membranes. 

Colloids, influence of, on electrolysis 
(IzGARYSCHEV and TrPov ; Izeary- 
SCHEV), A., ii, 871; (IzGAkYSCHEY 
and Ponomoreva), A., ii, 372. 

reversal of the charge on (DHAR and 
Sen), A., ii, 391. 
crystallisation theory of (v. WEI- 
MARN), A., ii, 546. 
transition of, to erystalloids (Brreum- 
SHAW), T., 91. 
kinetics of the solution of (PEskov), 
A., ii, 389. 
lyotropic action in the solution of 
(PEskov), A., ii, 225. 
separation of, from liquids (Marx and 
Rozikr&s), A., ii, 470. 
coagulation of (Murpny and 
Matuews), A., ii, 17. 
effect of light on (PgsxKov), A., ii, 
390. 
chemistry of (PauLt and WALTER), 
A., ii, 325; (KautzKy and 
PavLl), A., ii, 329. ; 
history of (v. Wxmmary), A., ii, 
618, 
action of trypsin on (STiasny and 
ACKERMANN), A,, ii, 301. ; 
emulsoid, hydrogen-ion concentration 
and properties of (BoGuR), A., ii, 59. 
hydrophilic, sensitisation and prv- 
tective action of (REITsTOTTER), 
A., i, 393. 
ionisable, electrolytic dissociation of 
(GYEMANT), A., ii, 618. 


Colloids, lyophile, viscosity of (pe Jone), 
A., ii, 132. 
in plants (SAmEc and IsaJEvi¢), A., i, 
18. 
protective (GUTBIER and ZWEIGLE), 
A., ii, 60; (PEskov; PEskov 
and TRETIAKOV), A., ii, 392; 
(GUTBIER, HuBER, and EcKEnt ; 
GUTBIER and WirTericH), A., ii, 
893; (GurBrer, Locuer, and 
KRrEIDL), A., ii, 618; (GUTBIER, 
Saugr, and Kroner), A., ii, 
619 ; (@uTBIER and RueEry), A., 
ii, 630. 
to proteins (Logs), A., ii, 301. 
in soils (DAvis), A., i, 640. 
suspensoid, adsorption of uric acid by 
(HARPUDER), A., i, 389. 
Colloidal clays. See under Clays. 
gels, constitution of (DucLaAux), A., 
li, 134. 
membranes. See under Membranes. 
metals (HATSCHEK and THORNE), A., 
ii, 391. 
crystal formation in (KoHLscuit- 
TER and Sreck), A., ii, 133. 
complexes of (IzGARYSCHEV and 
Titov; IzGaRYscHEV), A., ii, 
871; (Iz@aRyscHEV and Pono- 
MAREVA), A., ii, 372. 
particles, deposition of, from solution, 
by means of the electric current 
(KiEEMAN), A., ii, 226. 
velocity of kataphoresis of (KRuYT 
and VAN ARKEL), A., ii, 226, 
solutions, dielectric constants of 
(ERRERA), A., ii, 225, 388, 529. 
distribution of particles in (PoRTER 
and Hepes), A., ii, 743. 
nephelometry of (LEDNICKY), A., 
li, 137. 
estimation of iron in (KUGELMAss), 
A., ii, 92. 
suspensions, coagulation of (VosNEs- 
SENSK]), A., ii, 619. 
Colophony, estimation of (ScHuULzZ and 
LANDA), A., ii, 96. 
Colorimeter (Myers), A., ii, 82. 
Duboseq (NEWcomER), A., ii, 592. 
with symmetrical light distribution 
(BURKER), A., ii, 694. 
Colour, theory of the production of 
(SriEeuitTz), A., ii, 713. 
and chemical constitution (Morn), 
A., ii, 48, 108, 809; (KEHRMANN 
and Sanpoz), A., i, 156. 
of inorganic compounds (Bitz), A., 
ii, 809. 
in relation to ring closure (v. BRAUN 
and SEEMANN), A., i, 1242. 
calculation of, of monocyclic com- 
pounds (Mork), T., 2792. 
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Colour and texture of alloys (CHIKA- 
SHIGE), A., ii, 30. 

Colouring matter, C,,H,409N.Clq, blue, 
from furfuraldehyde and dimethyl- 
aniline (PAscHkKE), A., i, 699. 

Colouring matters, stability and mole- 

cular constitution of (GILLET), A., 
i, 675. 
double refraction of flowing solutions 
of (FREUNDLICH, SCHUSTER, and 
ZOcHER), A., ii, 514. 
fluorescence of (PRINGSHEIM), A., ii, 
528. 
spectrophotometry of, in textiles (Us- 
PENSKI and WoORONKOV), A., ii, 674. 
rhythmic formation of, and the 
physical properties of their solutions 
(DAVIES), A., ii, 141. 
diffusion of, into gels (TRaAUBE and 
Suixata), A.,, ii, 385. 
adsorption of, by stannic and titanic 
acids (MorLEY aud Woop), A., ii, 
425, 426. 
adsorption of, by wool and mordants 
(REINMUTH and GoRDON), A., ii, 616. 
protection of, against fading (SisLEy), 
A., ti, 7. 
action of phenols in increasing fastness 
of, to light (G1LLET and Grort), A., 
ii, 527. 
condition of water present in (WALES 
and NEtson), A., i, 936. 
preparation of intermediates for 
(Soorety oF OHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
IN Basuz), A., i, 678; (BRITISH 
DyzEstuFFs CoRrPORATION, and 
Honeson), A., i, 1005. 
asymmetric (PorTER and Iurie), A., 
i, 1027. 
of the aurin type (BAINgS and 
Driver), T., 1214. 
from diphenic anhydride (Dutr), T., 
225. 
from heterocyclic bases (Smita), T., 
2288. 
optically-active (INGERSOLL 
Apams), A., i, 200. 
organic, fixation of, by inorganic sub- 
stances (RHEINBOLDT and WEDE- 
KIND), A., ii, 129. 
urine (Weiss), A., i, 417. 
vat (GRANDMOUGIN), A., i, 116. 
colour analysis of (DOMINIKIEWICzZ), 
A., ii, 889. 
Columbium (niobium), estimation and 
separation of (HEADDEN), A., ii, 93. 
Combustion analysis. See Analysis. 
of gaseous mixtures (PAYMAN and 
WHEELER), T., 1251. 

of gases, temperatures of (POLLITZER), 

A., ii, 11. 


and 


Compounds, complex (MaGnus), A.,ii,15. 
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spiro-Compounds, formation and stability 
of (BAKER and INGOLD), T., 122; (IN- 
GOLD, LANFEAR, and TuHorps), T., 
3140. 

Compressibility (MoESVELD), A., ii, 740. 
in relation to internal pressure 

(RicHARDs), A., ii, 233. 
of halides in relation to their structure 
(Woopwarp), A., ii, 414. ; 

Conductivity cells. See Cells, electro- 
chemical. 

Conductivity water. See under Water. 

Conifere, essential oils in (PIGULEVSK]), 

A., i, 886, 887. 
composition of the wood of (v. EULER), 
A., i, 428 

Coniine, photosynthesis of (BALY, HEIL- 
BRON, and STERN), T., 191. 

Conphaseolin (WATERMAN, JOHNS, 
JONES, and PHILLIPS), A., i, 493. 

Co-ordination (Lowry), A., ii, 313, 402, 

750. 

and acidity (Lowry), A., ii, 849. 

and residual affinity (MorGAN and 
REEVES), T., 444; (MorGAN and 
Smith), T., 1096. 

chelate (SmiTH), A., ii, 681. 

Co-ordination compounds, structure of 

(Spiers), A., il, 481. 

stability of (Lowry), A., ii, 555. 

representation of (Lowry), A., ii, 233. 

and the Bohr atom (Srpewick), T., 

725. 

a-A-and-B-Copellidylheptoic acids, ethyl 
esters (v. BRAUN and SCHIRMACHER), 
A., i, 1050. 

a-A- and -B-Copellidylheptyl alcohols 
(v. BRAUN and SCHIRMACHER), A., i, 
1050. 

Copellidylpyrrolidinium salts (v. Braun, 
LeMKE, and NELKEN), A., i, 840. 

Copper, mechanism of the roasting process 

for (REINDERS and GoopDRIAAN), 
A., ii, $21. 
arc spectrum of (Mirra), A., ii, 595. 
mass spectrum of (AsToN), A., ii, 596. 
isotopes of (DEMPSTER), A., ii, 640. 
ionisation potential of (SHENSTONE), 
A., ii, 605. 
and its oxide, vapour pressures of 
(Mack, OsTERHOF, and KRANER), 
A., ii, 291. 
adsorption of gases by (PEASE), A., ii, 
2. 


adsorption of oxygen by (MoLEs and 
PayA), A., ii, 165. : 

velocity of solution of, in dilute 
benzaldehyde (ScuaaF), A., ii, 307. 

cementation of (StRovicH and CaRTO- 
cETI), A., ii, 30. 

films, structure and oxidation colours 
of (HINSHELWOOD), A., ii, 29. 


INDEX OF 
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Copper, oxidation of, and reduction of 
the oxide (PALMER), -A., ii, 474. 
action of alkali hydroxides on, and 
on its oxide (CkEIGHTON), A., ii, 
492, 
action of, on ricin (TsUCHIHASHI), A,, 
i, 1152 
content of marine animals (Szvery), 
A., i, 415. 
influence of, on lactic fermentation 
(FovASsIER), A., i, 422. 
Copper alloys with aluminium, ultra- 
violet spark spectra of (Wacué), 
A., ii, 518. 
polymorphism of (STocKDALE), A. 
ii, 766 
with gold and silver, specific resistance 
of (FIscHBECK), A., ii, 10. 
with tin, melting point of (Bauer 
and VOLLENBRUCR), A., ii, 640, 
colour and texture of (CHIKASHIGE), 
A., ii, 30. 
with zinc, vapour tension of (GUILLET 
and BALLAY), A., ii, 74. 
Copper bases (cuprammines) (Spacu and 
Rrpan), A., i, 832 
Copper salts, catalytic oxidation with 
(ALoy and VALpIGuIE#), A., ii, 552. 
complex (DENHAM and PENNYCUICK), 
A., ii, 567. 
complex compounds of thallium salts 
and (CANNERI), A., ii, 74. 
Copper chlorides, equilibrium of am- 


monium chloride, water, and 
(RivETT and CLENDINNEN), T., 
1634, 


equilibrium of silver chloride and 
(EpGAr and Cannon), A., ii, 139. 
chlorovanadate (CurTica, TARCHI, and 
ALINARI), A., ii, 499. 
halides, solubility of, in sodium thio- 
sulphate (CANNERI and LucHINI), 
A., ii, 74. 
hydroxide, electrolytic(KoHLSCHUTTER 
and SEDELINOVICcH), A., ii, 165. 
complex salts of, with silver oxide 
and amines (TRAUBE), A., i, 903. 
hydroxides (Losana), A., ii, 321. 
oxide, reduction of, by carkon mon- 
oxide (JonEs and TaYLor), A., ii, 
765. 
and hydroxide, equilibrium of, with 
sodium hydroxide (MULLER, K Au- 
LERT, WIEGAND, Ernst, and 
Kelt), A., ii, 567. 
oxides (RuER and NaKamoro), A., ii, 
6438. 
selenide, sulphide, and 
(GARELLI), A., ii, 640. 
sulphate pentahydrate, dissociation 
pressures of (PARTINGTON and 
Huntinerorp), T., 167. 


telluride 


Copp 


su 


Cu 


Cu 


mn 
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Copper sulphate, nitric oxide compound, 
absorption spectrum of (SvHLE- 
SINGER and SaLaTHR), A., ii, 673. 

sulphide, precipitation of, in presence 
of sodium chloride (Bitz), A., ii, 
41. 
Cupric compounds, interaction of, with 
diazonium salts (CONTARDI), A., 
i, 491. 
salts, action of thiosulphates on 
(Bassett and DurRANT), T.,1279. 
chloride, solubility of, in water 
containing hydrochloric acid 
(FooTE), A., li, 326. 
compound of benvamide and 
(BELLADEN and ASTENGO), A., 
i, 1010. 
action of sodium hyposulphite 
on solutions of (FirrH and 
Hieson), T., 1515. 
chlorites (LEv1I and CrPoLLong), A., 
ii, 492. 
oxide, formation of jellies of 
(WEIsER), A., ii, 765. 
catalytic efficiency of (ALMQUIST 
and Bray), A., ii, 840. 
hydrated (WEISER), A., ii, 566. 
Cuprous compounds (ERRERA), A., ii, 
165. 
ammonium carbonate, absorption 
of carbon monoxide by (LARSON 
and TEITsworTH), A., ii, 157. 
nitrate and other cuprous salts, 
preparation and stability of, in 
presence of nitriles (Morea), T., 
2901. 
oxide electrodes. See Electrodes. 
sulphide, preparation of (MARCHAL), 
A., ii, 571. 
electrical properties of (URAzov), 
A., ii, 454. 
equilibrium of ferrous sulphide 
with (CARPENTER and Hay- 
WARD), A., ii, 863. 
Cuprates, existence of (CREIGHTON), 
A., ii, 492. 
Copper organic compounds :— 
with cellulose (Hess and MEssMER), 
A., i, 306. 
pyridine and tribenzylamine am- 
monium sulphates (Spacu and 
Rrpan), A., i, 832. 
with pyrocatechol (WEINLAND and 
WattTeEr), A., i, 674. 
Cuprous pheny! (Reicu), A., i, 972. 

Copper detection, estimation, and separ- 

ation :— 

detection of (Spacu), A., ii, 40; 

(ALoy and VALpDIGUiE£), A., ii, 91. 
detection of, with isatin (MENKE), 
A., ii, 256. 
estimation of (FEIGc1), A., ii, 880. 
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Copper detection, estimation, and separ- 

ation : — 

estimation of, microchemically 
(Sracu), A., ii, 41; (Fonts and 
THIVOLLE), A., ii, 581 

estimation of, volumetrically (La- 
SAUSKE), A., ii, 41. 

estimation of, in alloys (WINKLER), 
A., ii, 91 

estimation of, iodometrically, in bronze 
aud brass (Batra and LaTHIEKs), 
A., ii, 41. 

estimation of, in gelatin (MEHURIN), 
A., ii, 801. 

estimation of, in presence of iron 
(HAHN and Winprscn), A., ii, 
262. 

estimation of, electrometrically, in 
presence of silver (MULLER and 
RUDOLPH), A., ii, 880. 

estimation of, and its separation from 
cadmium (WENGER and Dinrszt), 
A., ii, 581. 

separation of, from selenium (ANGE- 
LETTI), A., ii, 581. 

Coprosterol, oxidation of, to isolitho- 
bilianic acid (WINDAUS and RIE- 
MANN), A,, i, 567. 

Coral, constituents of (PASSERINI), A., 
i, 510. 

Cork, constituents of (KARRER, PEYER 
and Zrea), A., i, 276. 

Corpses, detection of benzene in (GETT- 

LER), A., ii, 440. 
detection and behaviour of form- 
aldehyde in (BRUNING), A., ii, 442. 

Corpus luteum. hormone of the, and its 
derivatives (FRANKEL and FonpaA), 
A., i, 1257. 

Corrosion at the water-line (WaTson), 
A., ii, 748. 

Corydalis cava, alkaloids of (SpATH 
Mosettic, and TROTHANDL), A., i, 
593. 

Corypalmine, (SpATH, MosETTIG, and 
TROTHANDL), A., i, 594. 

Cotton, photochemistry of (CUNLIFFE), 

A., 1, 1065. 

absorption of sodium hydroxide solu- 
tions by (CowARD and SPENCER), 
A., i, 304. 

action of water and steam on 
(FARGHER and WILLIAMs), A., i, 
637. 

action of water and of sodium hydr- 
oxide on (CLIFFORD and FAaRGHER), 
A., i, 637. 

mercerisation of (CLIBBENS), A., i, 
1065. 

hairs, centrifuge for removal of sur- 
face liquids from (Cowarp and 

SPENCER), A., i, 305. 
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Cotton, American, constituents of, ex- 
tracted with benzene (FARGHER and 
ProsBexrt), A., i, 278. 

chemical analysis of (BIRTWELL, 
CLIBBENS, and Ripes), A., ii, 793. 

Cotton cellulose. S:e Cellulose. 

Cotton seed, digestibility of the globulin 
from (JonES and WaTERMAN), A., i 
962. 

Cotton seed oil, phytosterols of (ANDER- 
SON and Moors), A., i, 1008. 

Coumaranones, oximino-, conversion 
of, into 1:3-benzoxazine derivatives 
(MamMEL)I), A., i, 61. 

Coumarigenin in plants (NAvez), A., i, 
428. 


Coumarilic acid, 6-bromo-4-nitro-, and 
4-nitro-, and their salts and deriv- 
atives (Dey and Row), T., 3380. 

Coumarin, 6-cyano- (DEY and Da.at), 
T., 3387. 

Coumarins, amino-, diazo-transform- 

ations of (DEy and DALAL), T., 3384. 
bromonitro-, and their reaction with 
alkalis (DEY and Row), T., 3375. 

Coumarin-6-carboxylic acid, and its 
derivatives(Dry and DALAL), T., 3388. 

Coumarinic acid, a-bromo-5-nitro-, and 
8-a-dibromo-5-nitro-, and their silver 
salts (Dey and Row), T., 3379. 

Coupling reactions, mechanism of 
(K6nIe@), A., i, 862. 

Cream, estimation of hypochlorites and 
chloroamines in (Rupp), A., ii, 177. 
Creatine, origin of (THomAs, Kapr- 

HAMMER, and FLASCHENTRAGER), 
A., i, 51. 
formation of, during muscle con- 
traction (UyENo and Mursupa), 
A., i, 979, 980. 
in muscle (SPIEGEL and Léw), A.,, i, 
414; (Hammett), A., i, 630. 
effect of cooling on (PALLADIN and 
KuDRJAVZEV), A., i, 268. 
conversion of, into creatinine (HAHN 
and Meyer), A., i, 509; (Encar 
and HINEGARDNER), A., i, 1222; 
(EpGar and WAKEFIELD), A., ii, 
840. 
metabolism of. See Metabolism. 
excretion of (PALLADIN), A., i, 631. 
in children (HARDING and 
GaEBLER), A., i, 169. 
n-butyl, ethyl, and methyl esters, 
hydrochlorides (Dox and LEsTEr), 
A., i, 127. 
standards for estimation of (EDGAR), 
A., ii, 667. 

estimation of, in blood-serum (HAHN 
and Meyer), A., ii, 195. 

estimation of, in muscle (HAHN and 
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Creatinine, preparation of, from creatine 
(Epvcak and HINEGARDNER), A., i, 
1222; (Epcar and WAKEFIELD) 
A., ii, 840. 

conversion of, into creatine (Haun 
and Meyer), A., i, 509. 

in muscle extracts (HAMMETT), A., i, 
630. 

excretion of, in urine (LAUFBERGER), 
A., i, 732. 

standards for estimation of (Epcar), 
A., ii, 667. 

estimation of, in blood-serum (Hann 
and Meyer), A., ii, 195. 

Creatinuria, influence of the positive 

nitrogen balance on, during growth 

(HarpInG and Henry), A., i, 1256. 

Cresalol. See Salicylic acid, p-tolyl 

ester. 

m-Cresol, 6-chloro-, sulphide (LEsser 
and Gap), A., i, 564. 

nitro-derivatives (Gipson), T., 1269. 
p-Cresol, 3-amino-, action of magnesium 
ethyl bromide on (PuUXEDDU), A., 
i, 555. 
acetyl derivative (PUxEDDU), A., i, 


3-nitro-, disinfecting power of (GLasrR 
and Prirer), A., i, 694. 
benzoyl derivative (ALLsor and 
KENNER), T., 2314. 

Cresols, ultra-violet absorption spectra 
of (KLINGSTEDT), A., ii, 201. 

Cresols, mono- and di-bromoamino-, 
acetyl and benzoyl derivatives (RaI- 
ForD and IppDLEs), A., i, 327. 

o- and m-Cresols, arsination of (Curis- 
TIANSEN), A., i, 500. 

m-Cresols, amino-, benzoyl derivatives 
(Gipson), T., 1276. 

p-Cresoldisulphonyl chloride (GriBson 
and SmILEs), T., 2390. 

Critical constants of organic compounds 

(HErz and Nevuxrrcn), A., li, 458. 

points, photographic registration of 

(MoNTEMARTINI and Losana), A., 

ii, 373. 

solution temperature as criteria of 

purity (Jonzs), T., 1874, 1384. 

effect of addition of substances on 
(Drucker), A.,, ii, 612. 

Crotin, and anti-crotin, isolation of 

(FustwaRa), A., i, 1152. 

Crotonic acid, a-cyano-, ethyl ester (v. 

AuwErRS, JORDAN, MEIssNER, and 

SEYDEL), A., i, 662, 

isoCrotonic acid, y-bromophenacy] ester, 

and a-chloro-, ethyl ester (v. AUWERs, 

MEISSNER, SEYDEL, and WISSEBACH), 

A., i, 747. 

Crotonic acids, configuration of (v. 


ScHAFER), A., ii, 444. 


AUWERS and WISSEBACH), A., i, 294. 
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(rotonic acids, yy-di- and yyy tri- 
chloro-, and their derivatives (v. 
AvweErs and WIssEBACH), A., i, 
295. 

Crotononitrile, spectroscopy of (v. 
AUWERS, JORDAN, MEISSNER, and 
SEYDEL), A., i, 662. 

trimeride of (DE BoosEr&), A., i, 311. 

melting point curve of the bixary 
mixture, aniline, and (LAFORTUNE), 
A,, i, 1193. 

§-Crotonylidenerhodanine (GRANACHER, 
GeRG, OFNER, KLOPFENSTEIN, and 
ScHLATTER), A., i, 707. 

Cracible, Gooch, use of (Craic), A., ii, 
694. 

(ryoscopy of solutions in 
STEIN), A., ii, 534. 

Cryptobranchus japonicus, hydrolysis of 
the muscle protein of (SuGA), A., i, 
1259. 

Crystal hydrate:, constitution of 

(Ruopgs), A., ii, 554. 
change of water of crystallisation of, 
into adsorbed water (HAGIWARA), 
A., ii, 234. 
Crystals, structure of (WycKorr), A., ii, 
300. 


(FINKEL- 


by means of Réntgen rays (BRAGG), 
A., ii, 836. 
and chemical constitution (GRAu- 
MANN), A., ii, 16. 
and constitution of organic com- 
pounds (Knaces), T., 71. 
lattice structure and valencies of 
(Papoa), A., ii, 16. 
anomalous reflection of Rintgen rays 
in (CLARK and DUANE), A., ii, 
468, 469 ; (WycKkorF), A., ii, 743. 
Réntgen ray avalysis of (SHFARER), 
A., ii, 223. 
relation between symmetry of, and 
molecular symmetiy (SHEARER), 
A., ii, 223 ; (BARKER), A., ii, 388, 
618; (EvANs; SHEAKER and Ast- 
BURY), A., ii, 468. 
relation between form of, and their 
density and superficial energy 
(Hrynakowsk}), A,, ii, 545. 
relation between the surface, mass, and 
volume of (HryNAKowskK]), A., ii, 
545. 
formation of, in colloidal metals 
(KoHLSCHUTTER and Srrck), A., ii, 
133. 
liquids, molecular form 
LANDER), A., ii, 617. 
mixed (LANDRIEU), A., ii, 59. 
equilibria of formation of (RivErt 
and CLENDINNEN), T., 1634. 
thermodynamics of formation of 
(HERZFELD), A., ii, 534. 


of (Vor- 
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Crystals, mixed, equilibrium of, with 
their solutions (MrY«r), A., ii, 
394. 

binary mixed, melting point curves 
of (Guy), A., ii, 881. 

ternary mixed, specific resistance and 
thermo-electromotive force of 
(FIscHBECK), A., ii, 10. 

orthorhombic, rotatory polarisation in 
(GREENWOOD), A., ii, 715. 

Crystalline liquids, classitication (FRIE- 

DEL), A., ii, 223. 

Crystallisation, rhythmic (KAGc1), A.,, ii, 
3 


by frietion of a glass rod against the 
wall of the vessel (DEDE ; FRICKE), 
A., ii, 132 
trajectories of, in chemical equilibrium 
diagrams (KuRNAKOV and SHEMT- 
SCHUSHNI), A., ii, 620. 
of metals and salts (TAMMANN and 
Mansvur}), A., ii, 300. 
Crystalloids, dialysis of (KAHLENBERG), 
A., ii, 15. 
Cucumis melo (cantaloupe), proteins of 


the seeds of (Jones and GeErs- 
DORFF), A., i, 883. 
estimation of starch in seeds of 


(Denny), A., ii, 95. 

Cumene, synthesis of (BERT), A., i, 451. 

Cumene, p-bromo-, action of magnesium 
on (Bert), A., i, 1005. 

Y-Cumenol sulphide (LEssrr and Gap), 
A., i, 564. 

B-Cumidoyl chloride (DE Drgssacu, 
PeRRIG, BetTscHART, and SrREBEL), 
A., i, 805. 

Cuminol, action of magnesium on a 
mixture of a-bromoallene and (VoL- 
Kov). A., i, 564. 

Cumylallylearbinol (VoLKov), A., i, 564. 

y-p Cumylbutyryl chloride (Ruzicka 
and Srott), A, i, 120. 

Y-Cumylthiocarbimide (DAINs, BrEew- 
STER, and OLANDER), A., i, 324. 

Cuprates. See under Copper. 

Cupressus torulosa, oil from the leaves of 
(Stmonsen), A., i, 1106. 

Cupric salts. See under Copper. 

Cuprilactic acid, salts of (WARK), T., 
1815. 

Cuprimalic acid, salts of (WARK), T., 
1826. 

Cupron (FrIcL), A., ii, 880. 

Currant. See Ribes rubrum. 

Cyanamide, hydrolysis and polymeris- 

ation of (BRAHAM), A., i, 447. 
condensation of aromatic aminosul- 
phonic acids with (Scotr and 
CoHEN), T., 3177. 
phvsiological action of (Ra1pDA), A., i, 
733. 
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Cyanamide and its derivatives, detection 
of (BUCHANAN), A., ii, 889. 
Cyanates and Cyanic acid. See under 
Cyanogen. 

Cyanic compounds, magnetic properties 
of (PasvaL), A., i, 761. 

isoCyanines, thio-, constitution of (MILLS 
and BRAUNHOLTZ), T., 2804. 

Cyanine nn matters (MILLS and 
BRAUNHOLTZ), T., 2804. 

Cyanogen, spectrum of (RAYLEIGH), A., 
ii, 45, 

thio-. See Thiocyanogen. 

Cyanogen bromide, action of, on mixed 
organic sulphides (v. BRrauN and 
ENGELBERTZ), A., i, 893. 

Hydrocyanic acid in the Burma bean 
(Warts), A., i, 886. 
constitution of (FRANKLIN), A., i, 
447, 
formation of, from citric 
(JORISSEN), A., ii, 267. 
synthesis of, by the electric dis- 


acid 


charge (FRANCESCONI and 
CruRLO), A., i, 764, 1067. 
isomeride of, and its toxicity 


(BEDEL), A., i, 880. 
polymeride of (BEpEL), A., i, 190. 
catalytic oxidation of (ZAWADZKI; 
ZAWADZKI and WoLMER), A.,, ii, 
854. 
anticatalytic action of (WARBURG), 
A., i, 501 
reaction of pinene with, under the 
electric discharge (FRANCESCONI 
and Ciurto), A., i, 1022. 
ammonium salt, preparation of 
(ELLIs and Grssrns), A., i, $04. 
action of, on a-diketones (DAKIN 
‘and Harrne@ron), A., i, 583. 
potassium salt, reaction on, heating 
phosphorus with (ELLIs and 
GipBins), A., i, 904. 
sodium salt, vapour pressure curve 
for (INGoLD), T., 885. 
estimation of, microchemically 
(RoSENTHALER and SEILER’, A., 
ii, 591. 
estimation of, in plants (KouHn- 
ABREsT and Ricarpon)), A., ii, 
889. 
Cyanides, complex, dissociation of 
(Burrows), T., 2026. 
oxidation of, in aqueous solution 
(Hgss), A., i, 762. 


detoxication of, in health and 


disease (BopANsKY and LEvy), 
A., i, 984. 

detection of (EKELEY and Macy), 
A., ii, 100. 

estimation of, by the aération pro- 
cess (RoE), A., ii, 702. 
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Cyanogen :— 

Cyanides, estimation of small quan. 
tities of, iodumetrically (SchuLEx) 
A., ii, 591. 

Cyanic acid, detection of (WERNER), 
T., 2577 

isoCyanic acid, condensation of aro. 
matic aminosulphonic acids with 
(Scott and CoHEn), T., 3177. 

Cyanates, formation of (MARcKWaLp 
and WILLE), A., i, 762. 

Cyanohydrins, action of organomag- 

nesium compounds on (ASAHINA and 

TERASAKA), A., i, 1023. 

Cyanuric compounds, magnetic proper- 

ties of (PASCAL), A., i, 761. 

Cyanuryltri-triphenylphosphinimine 

(KEsTING), A., i, 1149. 

apoCyclene (SCHERING), A., i, 47. 

Cyclic compounds, calculation of the 
colour of (Morr), T., 2792. 

hydrogenated (ScHRAUTH and Goric), 
A., i, 1084, 1086. 

of the Ladenburg formula, synthesis 
of (FARMER), T., 3332, 

p-Cymene, formation of, in hydrolysis of 
wood (H&usER, ZEH, and Ascuay), 
A., i, 196. 

catalytic preparation of, and its form. 
ation in sulphite turpentine (Kow- 
ATsu, NAKAMURA, and Kurata), 
A., i, 769. 

synthesis of (BERT), A., i, 451. 

variations in physical constants of, 
from different sources (v. AUWERS 
and Ko ties), A., i, 99. 

from sulphite-cellulose, refractive in- 
dex and density of (KARVONEN), A., 
i, 1084. 

synthesis of thymol from (PHILLIPs 
and Gipss ; PHIuuirs), A., i, 781. 

p-Cymene, 5-chloro-2-amino-, and _ its 
salts and derivatives (WHEELER and 
GiEs), A., i, 28. 

2:3:5- and 2:5:6-trihydroxy-, tii- 
acetates, and 2:3:5:6-tetrahydroxy., 
tetra-acetate (BARGELLINI), A., i, 
560. 

p-Cymylacetaldehyde, and its 

carbazone (BERT), A., i, 1101. 

Cymylhydrazine-p-sulphonic acid, and 

its barium salt (PHILLIPS), A., i, 

782. 

Cypress oil (PIGULEVSKI and FIcHTEN- 

HOLZ), A., i, 817. 

Cysts, composition of liquids 
(Maurin), A., i, 1039; 
zocco), A., i, 1040. 

ovarian mucoid, sucrase in the walls of 
(LEcENE and Birrry), A., i, 979. 

paraovarian, liquid from (GUERBET), 
A., i, 1155. 


semi- 


from 


(Maz- 


quan. 
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WALD 
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‘oper- 
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RIG), 
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orm- 
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teine, oxidation and_ reduction 
potentials of (Dixonand QuasTEL), 
T., 2943. 


metaliicderivatives(HArRIs),A., i, 97. 
Cystine, syuthesis of, in the animal 
body (MuLpoon, SuxIP.LE, and 
SHERWIN), A., i, 1256. 
estimation of, in proteins (HARRIS), 
A., i, 492 
|.Cystine, formation of mercaptan from, 
by bacteria (Konno), A., i, 517. 
Cystinuria, secretion of bile acids in 
(EpPINGER), A., i, 631, 


D. 


Dacrene, and its dibromide (GovupDIE), 
A., i, 1022. 

Dacrylium biforme, essential oil from 
the leaves of (GouDIE), A., i, 1022. 

Datolite, from Franklin, New Jersey 
(GorpoN), A., ii, 647. 

Decacyelene (Dz1EWoONsKI and SuszKo ; 
DzIEWONSKI, LAZOWSKA, and 
Wanpycz), A., i, 776; (DzIEWONSKI 
and PopGdérsKA; DzIEWwoNskI and 
PocHWALSK!), A., i, 777. 

Decacyclenetrisulphonic acid (DziEWwoN- 
skI and PocHwalskI), A., i, 777. 

Decahydronaphthalene, preparation and 
dehydrogenation of (ZELINSKI), A., i, 
910. 

Decahydronaphthalene-1:8-dicarboxylic 
acid, methyl ester (CASARES and 
RANEDO), A., i, 221. 

Decahydrozsoquinoline, and 
(HELFER), A., i, 1228. 

Decalepis Hamiltonii,  2-hydroxy-4- 
methoxybenzaldehyde from the roots 
of (RAo and IvENGAR), A., i, 1018. 

Decoic acid from cocoanut oil (WALKER), 
T., 2837. 

Decomposition, double, without solvents 
(BERGMAN), A., ii, 568, 761; (Brra- 
MAN, HENKgE, and IsAik1N), A., ii, 764. 

isoDehydracetic acid, and bromo-, ethy] 
esters, preparation of (Goss, INGOLD, 

and THoRPE), T., 348. 

Dehydrobenzoylacetic acid, reactions of 
lactam derivatives of (PETRENKO- 
KRITSCHENKO), A., i, 601. 

Dehydro-6-bromo-2-naphthol sulphide, 
and its’ p-nitrophenylhydrazone 
(LEssER and Gap), A., i, 563. 

Dehydrocatechin tetramethyl] ether, and 
its derivatives (Drumm), A., i, 1221. 

Dehydrodeoxycholic acid, methyl ester 
(Surmizu), A., i, 40. 

Dehydrodioxybetulin (TRAUBENBERG), 
A., i, 590. 

Dehydro-di-nerolidol (Ruzicka), A., i, 
691, 


its salts 
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Dehydrothio-p-toluidine, preparation of 
(HuntTER) A., i, 779. 

De-N-methyldihydrocodeine. See 
Methyldihydromorphimethine. 

Density, «etermination of (EGERTON 

aud Leg), A., ii, 462. 
of liquids, determination of (Doz- 
MENS), A., ii, 740. 
below 0° (TIMMERMANS), A,, ii, 678. 
of metals and their alloys at high tem- 
peratures (BORNEMANN and SIEBE), 
A., ii, 169 ; (SAUERWALD), A.,ii, 172. 
of mixed solutions (DoRoscHEVsKI 
and EKAREVA), A., ii, 387. 

Deoxybenzoin, 4’-chloro-2:4-dihydroxy-, 
4’-chloro-2:4:6-trihydroxy-,  2:4-di- 
and 2:4:6-tri-hydroxy-, and their de- 
rivatives (CHAPMAN and STEPHEN), 
T., 404. 

Deoxybenzoins, disubstituted (DANILOV), 
A., i, 680. 

W-Deoxybilianic acid (WIELAND, 
Hono.p, and Pascuat VILA), A., i, 
1206. 

Deoxycholic acid, chlorocarbonyl esters 
(WIELAND, Honoutp, and PAscuaL 
Vina), A., i, 1206. 

B-iso-Deoxycholic acid (WIELAND, 
Honotp, and Pascua VILA), A., i, 
1206. 

Deoxygluconic acid, and its barium salt 
and lactone (BERGMANN, ScHOTTE, 
and LESCHINSKY), A., i, 654. 

a- and 8-2-Deoxyglucoses, and _ their 
derivatives (BERGMANN, SCHOTTE, 
and LescuInsky), A., i, 653. 

2-Deoxymannitol, and its dicsopropyl- 
idene ether (BERGMANN, SCHOTTE, 
and LEscHINSKY), A., i, 654. 

Deoxymethylglucoside tribenzoate 
(BERGMANN, ScHoTre, and LESCHIN- 
sky), A., i, 653. 

2-Deoxysorbitol. See 2-Deoxymannitol. 

Deoxy-yohimbine (BarGER and FIE.p), 
T., 1042. 

Derrid, derivatives of (KARIYONE and 
AtsuMI), A., i, 477. 

Derris-root, constituents of (KARIYONE 
and AtsuMI), A., i, 477. 

Dextrinozol (Kunz-KravusE) A., i, 757. 

Dextrose (d-glucose), formation of, from 

alanine, and from lactic and pyruvic 
acids (AUBEL and WURMSER), A., 
i, 1264. 
mutarotation of (v. EvLerR and 
Erikson), A., i, 1062; (RIIBER), 
A., ii, 811. 
in contact with intestinal mucosa 
(SrivEN and Rep), A., i, 1153. 
influence of salts on the muta-rotation 
and specific rotation of (MuURSCH- 
HAUSER), A., i, 440. 
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Dextrose, change of rotation of, by an 
enzyme (WINTER and Situ), A., 
i, 513. 
compound of ammonia with (Scu- 
MACK), A., i, 1062. 
action of, on bismuth salts (Covsin), 
A., ii, 778: 
action of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid on derivatives of (Hirst and 
Morrison), T., 3226. 
oxidation of, with mercuric oxide 
(BLANCHETIERE), A., i, 589 ; (BERT), 
A., i, 754 
compound of sodium ethoxide and 
(ZEMPLEN and KuXz), A., i, 897. 
action of sodium sulphite on (BLEYER 
and Scumuipt), A., i, 1180. 
action of yeast on (LuNDIN), A., i, 
1268. 
butylene glycol fermentation of, by 
Bacillus proteus (LEMOIGNE), A., i, 
1041. 
lactic acid fermentation of, by peptone 
(BARTHEL and v. Ever), A., i, 985. 
in eggs of vertebrates (Gor!1), A., i, 
72. 
ingestion of (BODANSKY), A., i, 983. 
excretion of, in dogs (BENEDICT and 
OSTERBERG), A., i, 730. 
sulphate (Sopa), A., i, 441. 
isopropylidenecompoundsof(OHLE), 
A., i, 589 
ditsopropylidene ether, oxidation of 
(LEVENE and Meyer), A., i, 92. 
ditsopropylidene ethers, constitution 
of (FREUDENBERG and DosER), A., 
i, 653. 
fluorotetra-acetyl derivative (BRAUNS), 
A., i, 441 
estimation of (Lucius), A., ii, 882. 
estimation of, volumetrically (FoNTES 
and THIVOLLE), A., ii, 264. 
detection of, in urine (INGHILLERI), 
A., ii, 587. 
estimation of, in blood and urine 
(THALLINNER and Perry), A., ii, 
440. 
estimation of, in presence of soluble 
calcium salts (BIEHLER), A., ii, 345. 
estimation of, by means of iodine 
(CagorI), A., ii, 94. 
estimation of, in mixtures of sugars 
(Bruns), A., ii, 440. 
Diabetes (glycosuria), ketogenic balance 
in (SHAFFER), A., i, 166. 
in kidney disease (RosENBERG), A., i, 
1154. 
aldol in urine in (FricK®), A., i, 78. 
glycogen in the tissues in (RINGER, 
Dusin, and FRANKEL), A., i, 417. 
inorganic metabolism in (MEYER- 
Biscw and TuyssEn), A., i, 417. 
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Diabetes (glycosuria), effect of insulin 
on blood-sugar in (Forrest, Smiru, 
and WINTER), A., i, 513. 
polysaccharides in blood in (WinrEp 
and SMITH), A., i, 513 
use of yeast extracts in (WINTER and 
SmirH), A., i, 982. 

Diaboleite (SpzNceR and Movnxraiy), 
A., ii, 774. 

Diacetonedextrose. 
propylidene ether. 

Diacetone-erythritol. See 
ditsopropylidene diether. 

Diacetonegalactose. See Galactose di- 
isopropylidene ether. 

Diacetonelaevulose. See Laevulose di- 
isopropylidene ether. 

Diacetonemannose. See Mannose diiso. 
propyvlidene ether. 

Diacetonitrile, C-chloro-acetyl deriy- 
ative, and its derivatives (BENARY 
and Lav), A., i, 366. 

Diacetoxyanthracenes (HALI and Prr- 
KIN), T., 2082. 

Diacetoxyanthraquinones, diamino., 
acetyl and benzoyl derivatives 
(GRANDMOUGIN), A., i, 117. 

2:3-Diacetoxybenzoic acid, 4-hydroxy- 
(Pacsv), A., i, 340. 


See Dextrose diigo. 


Erythritol 


2:4-Diacetoxybenzoyl anilide and 
chloride (PAcsu), A., i, 339. 

isoDiacetoxydiphenyl sulphide and 
sulphoxide (HINSBERG), A., i, 
1103. 


a sulphide aud 

sulphoxide (HiINsBERG), A., i, 
1108. 

Diacetoxydiphenylsulphones 
BERG), A., i, 1103. 

3:5-Diacetoxymercurisalicylalaniline 
(WHITMORE and MIDDLETON), A., i, 
726. 

3:5-Diacetoxymercurisalicylaldehyde 
(WHITMORE and MIDDLETON), A., i, 
726. 

3:5-Diacetoxymercurisalicylal-o- and 
-p-aminobenzoic acid (WHITMORE aud 
MIppLETon), A., i, 726. 

8:5-Diacetoxymercurisalicylal-p- 
toluidine. (WHITMORE and MIDDLE- 
Ton), A., i, 726. 

2:3-Diacetoxy-4-methoxybenzoic acid, 
methyl ester (Pacsu), A., i, 
340. 

1:2- and 1:4-Diacetoxyphenylpyridinium 
jodides (BARNETT, Cook, and Dris- 
cout), T., 510. 

Diacetoxysuccinic acid, and its methyl 
ester, rate of hydrolysis of (SKRABAL 
and MrEHr), A., i, 536. 

Diacetyl, ultra-violet absorption spect- 
rum of (Larpy), A., ii, 521. 


(H1ns- 


insulin 
Situ, 


VINTER 
ER and 
‘TAIN), 
@ ditso. 
thi ritol 
ose di- 
ose di- 
- diiso. 


deriy- 
BNARY 


 Prr- 


nino-, 
atives 


iroxy- 


Diacetyl-a- and -8-aminophenylgly- 
= (Ponzio and AVOGADRO), A., 
i, 857. 
§:5’-Diaeetyl-2:2’-dimethoxyazoben- 

zene, 4-amino- (BoGERT and CuRTIN), 
A., i, 1102. 
§:5’-Diacetyl-2:2’-dimethoxydiazo- 
aminobenzene (BoGrert aud CurTIN), 
A., i, 1208. 
1:1'-Diacetyl-7:7’-dimethyldihydro- 
indigotin, 2-hydroxy- (Posner and 
HEUMANN), A., i, 954. 
Diacetylethylenediamine, 
(BERKGELL), A., i, 19. 
Diacetyloxindole-3-acetic acid (GRAN- 
ACHER and MAHAL), A., i, 713. 
Diacetyleuccinic acid, wow a ester, 
tautomerism of (KAUFMANN), A., i, 90. 

Diacetyl-d-tartaric acid. Sce Diacet- 

oxysuccinic acid. 

Diacetyltartaro-p-bromoanil (CHATTA- 

wAY aud Parkgs), T., 664. 

Diacetyltartaro-2:4- dibromoanil 

(CHATTAWAY and Parkgs), T., 665. 
Diacetyltartaro-p-chloroanil (CHatra- 
way and Parkes), T., 664. 
Diacetyltartaro-2:4-dichloroanil 
(CHaTTaway and T’arKgs), 'T’., 664. 
Diacetyltartaro-8-naphthil (CHATTA- 
way and Parkkgs), T., 665. 
Diacetyltartarotolils (CHaATTAWAY and 
PARKEs), T., 665. 
Diacetyltartaro-2:4-xylil (CHaTraAwAy 
and Parkgs), T., 665. 
Diacetyltartranil (CHATTAWAY 
ParkEs), T., 664. 

3:4-Diacetyl-2 3:4:5-tetrahydro-1:3:4- 
thiodiazole, 2:5-diimino- (GunA), A., 
i, 607. 

ee (CLorTra and Win- 
SCHE), A., i, 515. 

Diacetyltyrosine, — ester (CLozTra 
and Winscue), A., i, 515. 

Diadrenaline ether hydrochloride (Funk 
and FREEDMAN), A., i, 939. 

2:2’-Dialdehydodiphenyl disulphide, 
4:4’-dinitro- (Fries and BroruuyHy), 
A., i, 842. 

Dialkyl sulphides, aa’-dichloro- (MANN 
and Porg), T., 1172. 

Dialkylaminoalkyl om ree (Bock- 

MUHL and Scuwarz), A., i, 19. 
aliphatic, preparation of (FARBW ERKE 
vorm. Metstger, Lucius, & Brin- 

tna), A., i, 18. 

Dialkylbarbituric acids (TIFFENEAU ; 
SomMMAIRE), A., i, 387. 

1:1’-Dialkyldihydro-4:4’-dipyridyls, 
quinhydrone-like compounds of 
(EmMEr? and Do.urrn), A., i, 1134. 

Dialkylethinylcarbinols, hydration of 

(Locquin and WousEne), A., i, 302. 


dichloro- 


and 
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Diallylacetanilide (SrauDINGER, Sou- 
NEIDER, Scuorz, and STrone), A., i, 
469. 

Diallylbarbituric acid, dicarboxylic acid 
from ozonide of (STAUDINGER), A., i, 
154, 

as-Diallylhydrazine (Drk.s), A., i, 1078. 

Diallylhydrazinecarboxylic acid, ethyl 
and methyl esters (DIEL8), 
1078. 

Diallylketen (STAUDINGER, SCHNEIDER, 
Scuorz, and Strone), A., i, 469. 

Diallylmalonic acid, dichloro-, diethyl 
ester (HILL and FiscHER), A., i, 8. 

Dialyser, lily-pad (Woop), A., ii, 541. 
rapid (GuUTBIER, HuBER, and ScHIE- 

BER), A., ii, 131. 

Dialysis of crystalloids (KAHLENBERG), 
A., ii, 15 

Diamines, derivatives of (BERGELL), A., 
i, 18. 

8-Di-n- and -iso-amylearbamides (DAVIS 
and BLANCHARD), A., i, 902. 

AB’-Ditsoamyloxydiethylsulphone 
(CASHMORE), T., 1743. 

Dianhydro-6-aminopiperonalthebainone 
dihydrobromide (GuLLAND- and 
Rosinson), T., 1005. 

Dianhydrodiacetylanthranilic acid, 
constitution of (HELLER and GruND- 
MANN), A., i, 245. 

Dianhydrotrisdi-p-tolylsilicanediol 
(P?rnK and Kippine), T., 2834. 

ad-Dianilino-Af-butene, and its bis- 
nitrobenzoyl ee ag (v. BRAUN 
and LEMKkR), A., i, 7. 

2:5-Dianilino-3:6 ai o- nitrophenylthiol- 
p-benzoquinone (Fries, OcHwart, and 
PEnsgE), A., i, 844. 

Dianilino-2-phenylphenanthrimin- 
azoles, nitro-derivatives (A. C. and 
G. C. Strcear), T., 1564. 

3:5-Dianilino-4:1:2-thiodiazole, diben- 
zoyl derivative (Fromm, LAYER, and 
Nerz), A., i, 1240. 

2:2’-Di-p-anisoylarsenobenzene (LEWIS 
and CHEETHAM), A., i, 408. 

1:4-Di-p-anisoylethylpiperazine and its 
oe ‘+ ae and Lam- 
MERING), A 

2:5-Di-p-anisoyl-p-xylene (DE DIEsBACH, 
PERRIG, BETSCHART, and STREBEL), 
A., i, 805. 

2:6-Dianisylidenecyc/ohexanone 
(Correry), A., i, 803. 

2:3-Di-o-anisyl-6-methylquinoxaline 
(ScHONBERG and MatcHow), A., i, 
115. 
2:3-Di-o-anisyl-aS-naphthaquinoxaline 
(ScHONBERG and MALCHOW), A., i, 115. 
Di-a-p-anisylpropylene (SKRAUP and 
FREUNDLICH), A., i, 669. 


iy 
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2:3- peepemantnnaiane (ScHONBERG 
and MALcHow), A., i, 115. 
Dianthranol, diacetate and dibenzoate 
(BARNEIT and MaTrHEws), T., 388. 
Dianthranyl, preparation of (BARNETT 
and MatTHEWs), T., 390. 
sulphide (HEILBRON and HeEarTon), 
7... ane. 
Dianthranyl, dichloro (BARNETT and 
MatrHews), T., 2555. 
1;:1’-Dianthraquinonyl, and 2:2’-dihydr- 
oxy (KorErscunl), A., i, 1021. 
1:1’-Dianthraquinony]l, 2:2’-dinitro- 
(KopErscun!), A., i, 1021. 
Dianthraquinonyl ether, sulphides, sul- 
phones, and sulphoxides (PERKIN and 
SEWELL), T., 3036. 
Dianthrone, preparation of (BARNETT 
and MATTHEWs), T., 387. 
Dianthrone, dithio- (HgILBRON and 
Heaton), T., 183. 
9:9’-Dianthrone, 1:1’-dichloro- (BARNETT 
and MATTHEWS), T., 2553. 
Dianthryl. See Dianthranyl. 
Diaquodiamminemagnesium 
See under Magnesium. 
Diaquotetramminecobalti-salts. See 
under Cobalt. 
Diarsenobenzene, and diamino- (LIEB 
and WINTERSTEINER), A., i, 408. 
1:2:1’-2’-Diarsenodibenzene, 4:4’-di- 
amino-, and its hydrochloride (LiEB 
and WINTERSTEINER), A,, i, 873. 
1:4:1':4’-Diarsenodibenzene, 2:2’-di- 
chloro-, and ashe al i (LEB 
and WINTERSTEINER), A., i, 874. 
Diarsinic acids, aromatic, and their 
reduction products (LIEB and WIN- 
TERSTEINER), A., i, 408. 
Diastase, action of light on (PINCUSSEN), 
A., i, 404. 
evaluation of the catalytic power of 
(MATHIEU), A., ii, 704. 
influence of neutral alkali salts on 
(HAHN and Mryrr), A., i, 161. 
action of halogeus on (BERCZELLER 
and FrEup), A., i, 1033. 
action of iodine on (BERCZELLER and 
Freup), A., i, 404. 
action of thorium-X on (Av ERSENQ, 
JALOUSTRE, and MAURIN), A., i, 262. 
activation of, by serum (Koga), A wd 
1254. 
malt, resistance of, to inactivation 
(ERNsTROM), A., i, 1245. 
amylotic ferments in (OHLSSON), 
A., i, 620, 
starch-liquefying function of (WIN- 
pDiscH, DIETRICH, and BEYER), 
i, 620. 
estimation of, in blood (F yrs), A., ii, 
892. 


sulphate. 
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3:6-Diazido-y-benzoquinone, 2:5-di- 
chloro- (FR1Es, OcHwatT, and Pensp), 
A., i, 844. 

2:8- Diazido-1: 4-naphthaquinone (Frizs 
and Ocuwat), A, i, 848. 

Ei Se Sane e-ermeee 
(WHEELER and GiLEs), A., i, 28. 

Diazobenzeneimide, isosterism of ty) 
carbimide and (CAROTHERs), A., i, 
961. 

Diazobenzylidenegluconic acid, iy 
ester, reduction of (LEVENE), A at 
159. 

Diazo-compounds, aliphatic, asy ogee | 


of (LEVENE and MiKEsKA), A., i, 25, 
663. 
Diazo-ethers (ANGELI), A., i, 1029. 


Diazomethane, action of, on alloxantin 
(BittTz and PaErzoup), A., i, 1233. 
action of, on xanthosine (L.iVENs), 
A., i, 611. 
Diazonium salts, interaction of, with 
cupric compounds (ConrarRD!), A., i, 
491. 


Diazotisation, Witt’s method of (Exton), 
A., i, 390, 801; (Fucus), A., i, 801. 
2:6-Dibenzeneazo-4-benzeneazoxy- 
resorcinol (BIGIAVI and GIANNINI), 
A., i, 158. 
Dibenzenesulphonylacetone, di-p-chloro- 
(T'rR6GER and y. SEELEN), A., i, 
1128. 
2:3-Dibenzenesulphonylquinoline 
(Tr6cER and K6éppgen-Kastrop), A., 
i, 369. 
a 
(PaRIsI), A., ii, 1018. 
ad- eae (Vv. BRAUN 
and LEMKe), A., i, 4 
ay-Dibenzoicsulphinidopropane (Vv. 
Braun and Lemke), A., i, 4. 
Dibenzoyl-8-aminophenylglyoxime 
(Penzio and AvoGADRO), A., i, 857. 
2:2’- and 4:4’-Dibenzoylarsenobenzenes 
(Lewis and CHEETHAM), A., i, 408. 
Dibenzoylethane, di-p-chloro- (CONANT 
and Lutz), A., i, 686. 
Dibenzoylethylene, preparation of, and 
di-p-chloro- (CONANT and LvurTz), A., 
i, 685. 
1:4-Di-8-benzoylethylpiperazine, and its 
derivatives (MANNiICH and LAMMER- 
ING), A., i, 44. 
Dibenzoylhydrazinoacetaldehydephenyl- 
hydrazone (BuscH, MULLER, and 
ScHWARZ), A., i, 865. 
Dibenzoylhydrazinobenzaldehyde-p- 
bromophenylhydrazone (Buscu, 
MU uER, and Scuwakz), A., i, 865. 


Dibenzoylhydrazinobenzaldehyde- 
phenylhydrazone (Buscu, MULLER, 
and SCHWARz2), 


A., i, 865. 


isomeride of | 


2:5 -di- 
ENSE), 


Frigg 
mene 
3 


neny]- 
Aes i, 
ethyl 


» 1, 


metry 
i, 25, 


antin 
1233. 
ENE), 


with 
Sk 


ION), 
301. 


INI), 


loro- 


9 I, 
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yé-Dibenzoy1-8-phenyl-a-benzylidene- 
tetrazan ‘wre MULLER, and 
SCHWARZ), A., i, 865. 

a and B Dibenzoylphenylethylidene- 
tetrazans (BuscH, MULLER, and 
Scuwarzi, A., i, 865. 

4:6-Dibenzoylisophthalic acid, w-2 5’- 
tetrachluro-, and its dimethyl ester 
(pE DIESBACH, PERRIG, BETSCHART, 
and STREBEL), A., i, 805. 

4:6-Dibenzoyl-m-xylene, and w-2’:5- 
tetrachloro- (pE DIESBACH, ar we 
BETSCHART, and STREBEL), A., i, 
805 

9:5-Dibenzoyl-p-xylene, and w-2’:5’- 
tetrachloro- (DE Di&sBACH, PERRIG, 
BeTscHART, and STREBEL), A., i, 
805. 

Dibenzyldiketohydrindene (RADULESCU 
and Tanasgescu), A., i, 1211. 

1:8-Dibenzyldisulphoneanthraquinone 
(HOFFMAN ani REID), A., i, 933. 

Dibenzylideneacetylacetonecarbamide 
hydrochloride (SCHEIBE, PFLOCK, 
ScHOLL, and FRIEDEL), A., i, 250. 

2:6-Dibenzylidenecyclohexanone, 2:6-di- 
m-nitro- (Corrky), A., i, 803. 

Dibenzylidenepentaerythritolspirans, d- 
amino- and dinitro- and their deriv- 
atives (RADULESCU and TANASESCU), 
A., i, 1897. 

Dibenzylketen (STAUDINGER, 
ScHNEIDER, Scuorz, and Srrone), 
A., i, 469. 

4:4’-Dibenzyloxybenzil, isomeric forms 
and naphthaquinoxaline derivative 
(ScHONBERG and BLEYBERG), A.,i,116. 

Dibenzyltetrahydrodi-2:6:2’:6’-tetra- 
methylpyridyl (EMMERT, VAREN- 
KAMP, and Lupwic), A., i, 384. 

Dibenzylthiolanthraquinones (tlorFMAN 
and Reip), A., i, 933. 


‘Di-bis-dimethylaminobenzhydryl- 


phthalide (BuGERT and KUDERMAN), 
A., i, $2. 

Di(8-bromoallyl) methylene 
(GuxEsT), A., i, 892. 

Di-A8-butenylbarbituric acid, and its 
sodium salt (v. Braun and Scuir- 
MACHER), A., i, 287. 

Di- As-butenylmalonie acid, ethyl ester 
(v. BRAUN and ScHIRMACHER), A a9 Ss 
287. 

Di(n-butoxymethyl)methylamine (G. M. 

R. Rosinson), T., 537. 

Dibutylacetophenone (TIFFENEAU and 
Livy), A., i, 788 

Dibutylamine, di-3-bromo-, hydro- 
bromide (v. BRAUN, BLESSING, and 
ZoBEL), A., i, 1088. 

Diisobutylamine chloroaurate (TAIPALE), 
A., i, 548. 


ether 
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Di-n-butylbarbituric acid (TIFFENEAU), 
A., i, 387. 

s-Di-n-butylearbamide (DAvis and 
BLANCHARD), A., i, 902. 

Dibutylearbinol. See Nonan-e-ol. 

Dicsobutylhydrazine, salts and dibenzoyl 
derivative (TAIPALEB), A., i, 548. 

1:4-Di-n-butyloxymethylpiperazine (G. 
M. and R. Roprnson), T., 53 

Ditsobutylsemicarbazide (TAIPALE), A., 
i, 548. 

Dicamphenyl ether (Lipp), A., i, 1105. 

ne acid, ethyl ester 
(Curtius), A., i, 850. 

ey a rt sg (FALTIS 
and HeczxKo), A., i, 358. 

Di-3-carbethoxy-2:4 dimethylpyrry]- 
methene hydrochloride (FIscHER and 
ZERWECK), A., i, 365. 

Dicarbethoxyhydrochloroisochondoden- 
drine (FALrIs and Hrczko), A., i, 358. 

Dicarbethoxytyrosine (CLOETTA and 
Wtnscue), A., i, 515. 

8:1-Dicarboxy-8-cyclohexaneacrylic 
acid, a-bromo-, anhydro-acid (INGOLD, 
SELEY, and THorps), T., 870. 

B:1- -Dicarboxy- -B- -1-cyclohexaneacrylie 


anhydride (INGoLD, SEELEY, and 
TuHorRPE), T., 866. 
isoDichloralglucoses (Picrer and 


{EICHEL), A., i, 756. 
1:8-and 1:4- -Di(dichloromethyl)benzenes, 
chloro-derivatives (CASSELLA & Co.), 
A., i, 800. 
Di(chloromononitrobenzyl)leucylglycine 
anhydride (ABDERHALDEN and STIX), 
A., i, 1081. 
C. en I (FISCHER 
and SCHUBERT), A., 
— and its ‘alts (THoms), A., 
, 629. 
a se (THoms), A., i, 639. 
Dictamus albus (white dittany), con- 
stituents of (THoms), A., i, 639. 
Dicyanimide, preparation ‘of (Suort), 
A., i, 546. 
Dicyanine- 4, 
A., i, 591. 
Dicyanodiamide, electrolytic dissociation 
of (KAMEYAMA), A., i, 24. 
alkyl derivatives of (PeLuizzart), A a 


synthesis of (PALKIN), 


i, 1001. 
Dicyanodiamidine, alkyl derivatives of 
(PELLIzzARI), A., i, 1001. 
Di(-8y-dibromopropyl)methylene ether 
(GuzEst), A., i, 892. 


Di-2:4-dimethoxybenzoylisophthalic 
acid (PHitipri, SEKA, Ficpor, and 
NeEMECZEK), A., i, 577. 

Di-2:4-dimethoxybenzoylterephthalic 
acid (PHILIPPI, SEKA, Ficpor, and 
NEMECZEK), A., i, 577. 
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Di-p-dimethylaminobenzhydrol, con- 
densations with (Bocert and RupEr- 
MAN), A., i, 32. 

2-Di-p-dimethylaminobenzhydrylbenz- 
thiazole (BocERT and RupERMAN), 
A., i, 82. 

Di-p-dimethylaminobenzhydrylphthal- 
amic acid (Bocert and RupERMAN), 
A, 4, OR. 

Di-p-dimethylaminobenzhydrylsuecin- 
amic acid (BoGERT and RUDERMAN), 
A., i, 82. 

Di-p-dimethylaminobenzylidenepenta- 
erythritolspiran, and _ its _ salts 
(RapvLescu and Tanasgscv), A., i, 
1197. 

4:6-Di-mp-dimethylbenzoylisophthalic 
acid (PHILIPPI, Seka, Figpor, aud 
NEMEczekK), A., i, 577. 

2:5-Di-mp-dimethylbenzoylterephthaliec 
acid (PHILIPPI, SEKA, Ficpor, and 
NEMECZzEK), A., i, 577. 

Di-By-dimethyl-4-butenylaniline 
(CLAISEN, KreMERS, Korn, 
Tie1ze), A., i, 1052. 

Di-2:4-dimethylpyrrylmethene (FIscHER 
and Zerweok), A., i, 365. 

as-Di-diisopropylidenegalactosylhydr- 
azine (KREUDENBERG and Hixon), 
A., i, 1179. 

Dielectric constants (KELLER), A., ii, 

284. 
of aqueous solutions (Fiinrn), A., ii, 
368. 
of colloidal solutions (Errgra), A,, ii, 
225, 388, 529, 
of liquids at the critical temperature 
(Herz), A., ii, 52. 
effect of, on calcium metabolism 
(BocERT and KIRKPATRICK ; 
BocErT and TRAIL), A., i, 166. 
on excretion of calcium (SJOLLEMA), 
A., i, 511. 
on growth of bone 
Howe), A., i, 269. 
on the composition of urine (Bo- 
RAK), A., i, 510. 
3:5-Diethoxyacridine (FARBWERKE 
vorM. Meistrr, Lucius, & Brin- 
ING), A., i, 1130. 
5:8-Diethoxyacridine, 2-amino- (Fars- 
WERKE VoRM. MEISTER, Lucius, & 
Brinineo), A., i, 1130. 
By-Diethoxyadipic acid, hexabromo- 
(Benary and Scuinkopr), A., i, 
180. 
Diethoxyanthracenes ([[ALL and PrEr- 
KIN), T., 2033. 
2:3-Diethoxy benzaldehyde, and bromo-, 
and its p-nitrophenylhydrazone, and 
nitro- (DAvigs and RUBENSTEIN), 
T., 2847. 


and 


(SHIPLEY ; 
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4:4’-Diethoxybenzhydrol (Monracnz), 
A., i, 228. 
2:2’-Diethoxybenzil (ScHéNBERG and 
KRAEMER), A., i, 115. 
4:4'-Diethoxybenzilic acid (ScHONBERG 
and KELLER), A., i, 929 
2:3-Diethoxybenzoic acid, and 5- and 
6-nitro- (Davies and RUBENSTEIN), 
T., 2849. 
4:4’-Diethoxybenzophenone 
TAGNE), A., i, 228 
4:4’. Diethoxybenzoy1-2:2’-arsenobenz- 
ene (LEWIs and CHEETHAM), A., i, 
408. 
By-Diethoxy-n-butane-a5-dicarboxylic 
acid (BENARY and SCHINKOPF), A., i, 
179. 
By-Diethoxy-2-butane-aadd-tetracarb- 
oxylic acid (BeNAry and Scuiy- 
KOPF), A., i, 179. 
aa’-Diethoxydiethyl sulphide (Many 
and Pore), T., 1176. 
88’-Diethoxydiethyl sulphoxide (Casn- 
mMoRE), T., 1741. 


(Mon. 


B8’-Diethoxydiethylsulphone (Casu- 
MORE), T., 1743. 
4:4’-Diethoxydipheny], 3:5’-dinitro- 


(Brapy and McHvenr), T., 2051. 
Diethoxymalonic acid (STAUDINGER and 
ScHNEIDER), A., i, 465. 
4:4’-Diethoxy-c-phenylbenzoin (Scuéy- 
BEKG and Matcuow), A., i, 115. 
2’:5’-Diethoxy-2-styryl-3-methylchrom- 
one (HEILBRON, BARNES, and Mor. 
TON), T., 2567. 
Diethyl ether. See Ethy] ether. 
sulphide, interaction of platinic clio- 
ride with (RAy), T., 140. 
au’-dibromo-, and a-chloro-a’-bromo- 
(Bates and NIcketson), T., 
2488. 
aa’-dichloro- (MANN and Port), 
TT, 1076. 

BB-dichloro-, hydrolysis of (BALEs 
and NICKELSON), T., 2486; 
(Wi1son, FULLER, and Scuvn), 
A., i, 290. 

solubility and hydrolysis of (W11- 
SON, FuLLER, and Scuur), A., 
ii, 142. 
vesicant action of (PergeRs and 
WALKER), A., i, 734, 
sulphone and sulphoxide, ££’-di- 
chloro-, interaction of, with gly- 
cine ester and with potassium 
phthalimide (CasHmMorE and 
McCompstr), T., 2884. 
pentasulphide (Ripinc and THOMAS), 
T., 3275. ; 
sulphoxide, 88’-dichloro-, hydrolysis 
of, and 68’-dihydroxy- (CAsHMORE), 

T., 1738. 


—. Diethylacetyl-8y-dibromopropylearb- 

amide, s-cyano- (DIELS, WERNER, 
‘Gand § RexnHaRDT, and Rouricnt), A., i, 
ie, 951. : 

ONBERG § pisthylacetyl-n-propylearbamide, _—_s- 
. cyano- (Dre.s, WERNER, Bern- 
- and § garpt, and Réuricnr), A., i, 951. 
orEIn), p§-Diethylacrylic acid, a-cyano-, ethyl 
_ ester, preparation and condensations 

(Mon. fof (Brrcu and Kon), T., 2448. 
™ §:5’-Diethyl-3-allylbarbituric acid, 4- 
a i bromoimino-, 4-mono-, and 4:6-di- 
+1, jmino-, ani their derivatives (DIELs, 
s WERNER, BERNHARDT, and R6uH- 
—_. RicHT), A., i, 950. 
» -y1, Bpisthylamine, complex ions formed by 
b silver salts and (Jos), A., i, 902. 
ard- | 2. Diethylamino-1-allyloxytetrahydro- 
CHIN: § naphthalene (v. Braun, Brauns- 
_—— porF, and KirscHBAuM), A., i, 105. 
*‘* 8 }-Diethylaminobutylamine, and its salts 
C (v. BRAUN and LEeMKB), A., i, 4. 
‘ASH § V.5-Diethylaminobutylbenzamide (Vv. 
C Braun and LemKg), A., i, 4. 
ASH- 9 4.4’ Diethyld‘amino-3:3’-dimethylbenzo- 
_ phenone (British DyYEsTUFFs CorR- 
wi PORATION, Lrp., BApDILEY, and 
- ail Ropp), A., i, 148. 
Diethylaminodiphenylaminecarboxylic 
site acids, and their nitro-derivatives 
HON: (Turrie), A., i, 1012. 
_ )-Diethylamino-3-ethoxyacridine, and 
oa its hydrochloride (FARBWERKE VORM. 
Meisrer, Lucius, & BrUNING), A., i, 
1130. 
chlo a-(Diethylaminoethyl)-acetoacetic acid, 
ethyl ester, preparation of (Bock- 
on MUHL and Scuwakz), A., i, 19 


p-8-Diethylaminoethylaminobenzoic 
acid, ethy] ester, and its hydrochloride 
(Socitré CHIMIQUE DES USINES DU 
Ruone), A., i, 792. 
a-Diethylaminoethylbutyric acid, {8- 
hvdroxy-, ethyl ester, and its benzoy]- 
derivative (FARBWERKE VORM. MEIs- 
TeR, Lucius, & Brutnine), A., i, 
760. 

Diethylaminoethylcarbamic acid, esters 
of, and their hydrochlorides (SoctrTy 
oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE), 
A., i, 1091. 
Diethylaminoethyliminodicarboxylic 
acid, phenylethyl ester (SoclzTy oF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE), A., 
i, 1091. 
4’-Dimethylamino-2-hydroxydistyryl 
ketone, 5-bromo-, and 5-nitro- (HE&IL- 
BRON and WuirwortH), T., 241. 
2-Diethvlamino-1-hydroxytetrahydro- 
naphthalene, salts of (v. Braun, 
BraunsporF, and KirscHBAUM), 
A., i, 106, 
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Diethylaminomethyl n-butyl ether (G. 
M. and R. Roprnson), T., 536. 
p-Diethylaminomethylbenzoic acid, 
benzyl ester, hydrochloride (HorFr- 
MANN-LA Rocnet & Co.), A., i, 
925. 

Diethylaminophenylpentanol (DELAByY), 
A., i, 1055. 

8-Diethylamino-a-2-phenyl-4-quinolyl- 
ethanol, and its dihydrochloride (So- 
CIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN 
BasLE), A., i, 149. 

5-y-Diethylaminopropyl-5-isoamyl- 
barbituric acid (Dox and YopEr), 
A., i, 950. 

-Diethylaminopropylisoamylmalonic 
acid, ethyl ester (Dox and YopeERr), 
A., i, 950. 

Diethylaminourethano-m- and -p-benz- 
oic acids, salts and esters (SOCIETY OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE), A., i, 
921. 

Diethylammonium 
(HaANN), A., i, 901. 

Diethylaniline, 3:4-dinitro-, action of 
ammonia and amines on (VAN Rom- 
BURGH), A., i, 917. 

Diethylcarbamylnitrobenzaldoximes 
(BRADY and RipGe), T., 2167. 

1:1’-Diethylearbocyanine iodide, 
paration of (HAMER), T., 255. 

1:1’-Diethylearbocyanine iodide, 6:6’- 
diamino-, and its acetyl derivative 
(HAMER), T., 2333. 

1:1’-Diethyl-4:4’-carbocyanine _ iodide 
(MILLs and BRAUNHOLTzZ), T., 2811. 

Diethyl-y-chloropropylearbinol (DE 
BoosEr®), A., i, 311. 

9:9-Diethy1-9:10-dihydroanthracene 
(KEHRMANN, MonnIER, and RAmMM), 
A., i, 198. 

7:9-Diethyl-4:5-dihydrouric acid, 4-hy- 
droxy-, and its ammonium salt ( BILTz 
and LEMBERG). A., i, 956. 
2:2-Diethyl-1:3-diketohydrindene-4: 5:7 - 
tricarboxylic acid (FLEISCHER and 
Retze), A., i, 221. 
1:3-Diethylglyoxalone-4-carbamie acid, 
5-hydroxy-, lactone (Bitz and LEm- 
BERG), A., i, 958. 
1:3-Diethylglyoxalone-4-methylcarb- 
amic acid, 5-hydroxy-, lactone (BILTz 
and LEMBERG), A., i, 958. 
1:3-Diethylhydantoylamide, and 5-hydr- 
oxy-, monohydrate (BitTz and Lem- 
BERG), A., i, 957. 
Diethylidene ¢risulphide (MANN and 
Popr), T., 1177. 
Diethylidene-mannitol, dibromo- (H1B- 
BERT and Hitt), A., i, 440. 
a-Diethylphthalide, 4:6-dibromo-5- 


dimercuribromide 


pre- 


amino- (TEppeMA), A., i, 259. 
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Diethylsulphone, 88’-dichloro-, hydro- 
lysis of (CasHMoRE), T., 1738. 
Diethylsulphonedisulphonic acid, barium 
salt (RAy), T., 2176. 
88-Diethylsulphonepropane, di-8-chloro- 
(DELEPINE and EsSCHENBRENNER), 
A., i, 7438. 
1:2-Diethylthio--cyanine iodide (MILLS 
and BRAUNHOLTZ), T., 2809, 
Diethylthiolanthraquinones, di-B- 
hydroxy-, and their diacetates (HorF- 
MAN and ReEIp), A., i, 933. 
#&B-Diethylthiolpropane, di-B-chloro- 
(DELEPINE and EscHENBRENNER), 
A., i, 743. 
1’-2-Diethylthio--pyridocyanine iodide 
(MILLS and BRAUNHOLTz2), T., 2812. 
Diffusion (SommER-BaATéix), A., ii, 58, 
540, 541. 
coefficient, determination of (ConEN 
and Bruins), A., ii, 1380. _ 
of acids in aqueous solution (OHOLM ; 
Logs), A., ii, 15. 
in gelatin (ScHLEUSSNER), A., ii, 59. 
in metals (StkovicH and CARTOCETI), 
A., ii, 30 
in solutions, Stokes-Einstein law 
for (CoHEN and Bruins), A., ii, 
130. 
in solid solutions(WErss and HEenky), 
A,, ii. 59. 
2:2’-Diformylethylaminodiphenyl di- 
sulphide MILs, CLARK, and AESCH- 
LIMANN), T., 2361. 
2:2’-Diformylmethylaminodiphenyl di- 
sulphide (Minis, CLARK, and AESCH- 
LIMANN), T., 2358. 
Difurfuryleyclohexanone (WOLFF), A., 
i, 1109. 
2:6-Difurfurylidene-4-methylcyclo- 
hexanone (WoLFF), A., i, 937. 
2:6-Difurfurylidene-5-methylcyc/o- 
hexanone (WOLFF), A., i, 1109 
2:6-Difurfuryl-4- and -5-methylcyclo- 
hexanones (WOLFF), A., i, 1109. 
Digestion (BopANsky and Ross), A., i, 
625. 
effect of quinine derivatives on 
(SMORODINCEV and Apova), A., i, 
412. 
of carbohydrates in the duodenum 
(BOHNE), A., i, 505 
Digitalinum verum (WINDAUS 
BanpTgE), A., i, 1107. 
Digitonin, additive compounds of, with 
alcohols and phenols (WINDAUS and 
WEINHOLD), A., i, 590. 
Digitoxonic acid group, synthesis of 
acid of (ZEMPLEN), A., i, 437. 
3:4-Di(gluconylamino)phenylarsinic 
acid (LEwis and HAM!LTON), A., i, 
500. 


and 
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Diglucosidodiaminodthydroxyarseno- 
— (AuBRy and Dormoy), 4, 
. oe 

B8’-Diglycinodiethyl sulphide, ani 
its derivatives (CASHMORE and 
McComsieg), T., 2887. 

1:4-Diglycylglycine anhydride (Axzpzr. 
HALDEN and KLARMANN), A., i, 1025, 


Diguaiacylethane, ¢richloro- (Pauty 
and ScHANZ), A., i, 564. 
Diguaiacylsilicomethane, dichloro. 


(PHARMAZEUTISCHE INDUSTRIE 

G. mM. B.H. and Havuscuga), A, i, 30, 
Di-cis-cycloheptane-1:2-diolboric acid, 

aniline salt (HERMANS), A,, i, 558, 

Dicycluhexane, stereoisomerism of 
(SCHRAUTH and GOriG), A., i, 1084. 

Dicyclohexyl (v. BRAUN, GRUBER, and 
KiIrscHBAUM), A., i, 107. 

Dicyclohexyl, 2-hydroxy-, isomeric forms 
of, aud their phenylurethanes (Brpvs), 
A., i, 1195. 

1:3-Dicyclohexylcyclohexanes 
(ScuraurH, Wxcr, and Danner), 
A., i, 205. 

1:3-Dicyclohexylcyclohexan-2-ols, _iso- 
meric forms of, and their acetates 
(ScHravuTH, WEGE, and Danner), 
A.. i, 205. 

1-0-Dicyclohexylc1c/ohexan-2-one 
(ScHRAUTH and G6ris), A., i, 1086. 

1:3-Dicyclohexylcyclohexan-2-one 
(SCHRAUTH, WEGE, and DANNER), 
A., i, 205. 

1:3-Dicyclohexyl-A!-cyclohexene 
(SCHRAUTH, Wreck, and DANNzR), 
A., i, 205. 

Dihydrazinoethylvinylketazine 
(DeuaBy), A., i, 1171. 

Dihydroanthranol, nitro-, derivatives of 
(Barnett, Cook, and MATTHEWS), 
T.. 2001. 

Dihydrobrucinonic acid, esters of 
(Leucus and G.LApDKORN), A., i, 
942. 

Dihydrocampholytolactone, attempt to 
prepare (BREDT and SAVELSBERG), 
A., i, 1097. 

Dihydrocapsaicin (NELSON and Davw- 
son), A., i, 1109. 

Dihydrocodeine, and its hydrochloride 
(WiELAND and KoRA.eEk), A., i, 
1222. 

Dihydro-iso- and y-codeines, and their 
derivatives (SPEYER and KRaAuss), A,, 
i, 1115. 

a5-Dihydrocupreylbutane (v. Braun and 
Lemk+r), A., i, 7. 

a5-Dihydrocupreyl-A8-butene (v. Braun 
aud LrMKB), A., i, 8. 

Dihydrodianthranyl, dichloro- (BARNETT 
and MaTTrHEws), T., 2554. 


es of 
Ws), 


t to 
ERG), 


JAW: 


oride 
ber ily 
their 
» Assy 


and 


AUN 


‘ETT 


Dihydro-a-elemol (Janscu and Fantt), 
, i, 815 

pihydroeseretholemethine dimethiodide 
(Max and MicHEL PoLoNovskt?), A., 
i, 939. 

Dihydroeserinemethine dimethiodide 
(Max and. MIcHEL PoLoNovskI), A., 
i, 939. 

Dihydrolinalyl chromate 
and TREIBS), A., i, 893. 

5:6-Dihydro- 11-methy]-a-naphth- 
acridine, and its salts (v. BRauN and 
WotrFF), A., i, 144. 

5:6-Dihydro-9- and -11-methyl-a-naphth- 

acridine-7-carboxylic acids, and their 


(WIENHAUS 


salts (v. BRAUN and WoLFrF), A., i, 
144, 
A8-Dihydromuconic acid, ethyl and 


methyl es:ers (FARMER), T., 2541. 

Dihydronaphthacridine, and its hydro- 
chloride (TETRALIN G. M. B. H.), A., 
i, 1133. 

5:6-Dihydro-a-naphthacridine, and its 
salts (v. BRAUN and WoLFF), A., i, 
143. 

5:6- Dihydro-a-naphthacridine, 9-bromo-, 


and 9-chloro-, and their hydro- 
chlorides (v. BRAUN and WOLFF), 
i, 144. 


5§:6-Dihydro-a-naphthacridine-7-carb- 
oxylic acid, and its salts and ethyl 
ester (Vv. BRAUN and WOLFF), 
143. 

§:6-Dihydro-a-naphthacridine-7-carb- 
oxylic acid, 9-bromo-, and silver salt 
and methyl ester, and 9-chloro- (vy. 
Braun and WotFF), A., i, 144. 

Dihydronaphthacridinecarboxylic acids, 
and p-bromo- (TETRALIN G. M. B. H.), 
A., i, 1183. 

ag a tpn (sarge oxidation of (v. 
BravUN and ZoskE1), A., i, 1208. 

Dinydronaphthaleneozonide (CoFFEY), 

-» 1, 696. 

Ph ee and its derivatives 
(P#RKIN and PLANT), T., 3242. 

Dihydrophenanthrene derivatives, syn- 
thesis of (KIRCHNER), A., i, 913. 

Dihydrophenanthrenecarboxylic 
(KrRcHNER), A., i, 913. 

5:10- Dihydrophenazine, 


Bs i, 


acid 


1:3-dinitro-, 


derivatives of (CULLINANE and 
James), A., i, 606. 
Dihydropinenes (NAMETKIN), A., i, 


811. 
Dihydrotsoquinoline, derivatives of 
(SoclETY oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN 


Baste), A., i, 371; (HARTMANN and 
KAer), A., i, 604. 
Dihydroquinoxaline, hydroxy-, and 


nitrosohydroxy- (PERKIN and RILEy), 
T., 2402. 
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Dihydroquinoxalineacetic acid, hydr- 
oxy- (PERKIN and Ritey), T., 2405. 
Dihydrostrophanthidin, and its benzoate 

(Jacops and Herwarssecns), A op 
123. 
5:6-Dihydro-1:2-tetramethylene- 
a-naphthacridine-7-carboxylic 
(v. Braun and Wo.FF), 
144, 
Dihydrothebainonesemicarbazone (GUL- 
LAND and Rosinson), T., 1007. 
Di-imines, cyclic (v. Braun, LEMKE, 
and NELKEN), A., i, 840. 
3:5-Di-indolylisooxazole (SANNA), A., i, 
58 


acid 
ae & 


Di-3-indolylphenylmethane, and _ its 
oxidation product (MaAsgima and 
KoTAKK), A., i, 150. 


3: . “7 -indolylpyrazole (Sanna), A., i, 
Di- aehsiptepunesiendanghautts (SAN- 
NA), A., i, 58 
2:3-Di-indolylquinoxalines (SANNA), A 
i, Bf. 
2:2: Di- indoyl. See 2:2-Indil. 
aB-Di-8-indoylethane, and its silver 
derivative and dioxime (SANNA), A., 
i, 710. 
Di-3-indoylmethane, and its derivatives 
(Sanna), A., i, 58. 
Diketens, preparation of (STAUDINGER 
and KrelIs), A., i, 438. 
4:5-Diketo-2-0- and -p-anisylpyrollidine- 
1-p-phenylarsinic acid (JOHNSON and 
Apams), A., i, 724. 
2:4-Diketo-5-benzyl-1-methylhexa- 
hydropyrimidine (MANNICH 
Ganz), A., i, 20, 
a8-Diketobutaldehyde, and its deriv- 
ntives (DIELS and PETERSEN), A., i, 
15. 
2:6-Diketo-4-isobutylpiperidine-5-carb- 
oxylamide, 3-cyano- (Curtis, Day, 
and KrmmMins), T., 3135. 
4:5-Diketo-2-» chlorophenylpyrollidine- 
1-py-phenylarsinic acid (JOHNSUN and 
Apams), A., i, 725. 
a-Diketocholanic acid, dioxime, and its 
derivatives (SCHENCK), A., i, 678. 
Diketocineole, and its derivatives (Cus- 
MANO), A., i, 690. 
2:5-Diketo-1:4-di-p-anisylpiperazine and 
tetrauitro- (REVERDIN), A., i, 714. 
2:3 Diketodihydro-1:4-benzthiazine, and 
its derivatives (ZAHN), A., i, 377. 
2:2-Diketodihydro-a-naphthathiazine, 
and its 2-anil (ZAHN), A., i, 377. 
6:8-Diketo-5:9-dimethy]-5:6:8:9-tetra- 
hydromalonalinium ethoxide, hydr- 
oxide, methoxide, and sulphonate 
(UsHERWOOD and WHITELEY), T., 
1087. 


and 
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2:5-Diketo-3:4-dipheny]-1-o-amino- 
phenyldihydropyrrole, and its acetyl 
derivative (BIsTRZYCKI and FASsLER), 
A., i, 848. 

2:4- Diketo- 5-ethyltetrahydrothiazole, 
and its 2-hydrazones (WILSON and 
Burns), T., 802. 

d- and r-Diketoethylthiazolidineacetic 
acids (KALUENBERG), A., i, 247. 

ay-Diketohexaldehydediethylacetal, and 
its copper salt (HELFeRICH and Russe), 
A., i, 301. 

ay-Diketo-7-hexaldehydedimethyl- 
acetal, and its copper derivatives 
(HFLFERICH and Russe), A., i, 302. 
ay-Diketohydrindene, crystallography 
of (PrcHETTO), A., i, 114. 
1:2-Diketohydrindene, 6-nitro- (INGOLD 
and Piecott), T., 1488. 
2:3-Diketo-5-methyldihydro-1:4-benz- 
thiazine, 7-chloro- (ZAHN), A., i, 377. 
4:5-Diketo-2-mp-methylenedioxypheny]- 
pyrollidine-1-phenylarsinic acid 
(JOHNSON and ADAMs), A., i, 725. 
2:3-Diketo-5-methyl-8-isopropyl-1:3- 
benzoxazine, and its derivatives (Ma- 
MELI), A., i, 62. 
2:4-Diketo-5-methyltetrahydrothiazole, 
and its derivatives (WILSON and 
Burns), T., 801. 

d- and r- Diketomethylthiazolidinencetic 
acids (KALLENBERG), A., i, 248. 

5:6-Diketo-a-naphthacridine ‘(v. Braun 
and Wo.FF), A., i, 143. 

Diketones, action of ultra-violet light on 

(PorTER, RAMSPERGER, and STEEL), 
A., ii, 600. 
a8 unsaturated, action of benzene and 
aluminium chloride on (VORLANDER 
and Friepsersc), A., i, 683. 
a-Diketones, syntheses of, by means of 
organo-zine derivativis (BLAISE), 
A., i, 538. 
action of ammonium cyanide on 
(DAKIN and HARINGTON), A.,i, 583. 
8-Diketones, aliphatic, telluriu:n de- 


rivatives, bactericidal action of 
(Morcan, Cooper, and Burtt), 
A., i, 517. 


ethoxymethylene derivatives, condens- 
ation of amidines with (MITTER and 
Barpaan), T., 2179. 
a- and B-Diketones (SANNA), A., i, 57, 
59. 
y-Diketones of the indole group, synthesis 
of (Sanna), A., i, 710. 
1:2-Diketones (ScuéNBERG and MAL- 
cHow), A., i, 115; (ScCHONBERG and 
Bieysere), A., i, 116; (SCHONBERG 
and KELiFR), A., i, 928. 


af8-Diketononoic acid, and its derivatives, 
A, 4, 1768. 
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4:5-Diketo-2-phenylpyrrolidine-1-1- 
anisyl-4-arsinic acid (JONNSON and 
ApvamMs), A., i, 725. 

4:5-Diketo-2-phenylpyrrolidine-1-p- 
phenylarsinic acid (JOHNSON and 
ApaAms), A., i, 724. 

4:5-Diketo-2-phenylpyrrolidine 1-m- 
tolyl-6-arsinic acid (JOHNSON and 
Apvams), A., i, 725. 

2:4-Diketo-5- -phenyltetrahydrothiazole, 
and its derivatives (WILSON and 

Burns), T., 803. 

By-Diketo 5-phenylvaleric acid, and its 
copper salt and derivatives (Din1s), 
A., i, 822, 825. 

2:5- Diketopiperazine, dichloroacety] de- 
rivative ey ee and Ktar- 
MANN), A., i, 1025. 

2:5-Diketopiperazine-8:6-dipropionic 
acid. See cycloGlutamylpropionic acid, 

Diketotetra-allylcyclobutane (Sravup. 
INGER, SCHNEIDER, ScuHorTz, and 
Strone), A., i, 469. 

Diketotetrapropylcyc/obutane (Sraup- 
INGER, ere Scuorz, and 
Srrone), A., i, 469. 

Diketothiazolidines, stereochemistry of 
(KALLENBERG), A., i, 247. 

Dimercury-3:3’-(or 4’. \diethyl-2:2’:5:5'- 
dithienylene (STEINKoPF, BIELEy.- 
= and AUGESTAD-JENSEN), A.,, i, 
125. 

Dimercury-2:2’:5:5’-dithienylene (STEIN- 
KOPF, BIELENBERG, and AUGESTAD- 
JENSEN), A > i, 125. 

Dimercury-3. 4:3/:4’- tetramethyl- 
2:2’:5:5’-dithienylene | (SrxinKorr, 
BIELENBERG, and AUGESTAD-JENSEN), 
A., i, 125. 

Dimethanolbenzidine 
Isnipa), A., i, 147. 

Dimethinediazidines, stability of (In- 
GOLD and Piacort), T,, 2745. 


(Kondo and 


Dimethoxyacetic acid, ey ester 
(HELFERION and Russs), A., i,’ 301. 
w:4- -Dimethoxyacetoquinoline (Pratt 


and Rosinson), T., 750. 

Dimethoxyanthracenes (HALL and Prr- 
KIN), T., 2032. 

2:3- -Dimethoxybenzaldehyde, 5-bromo-, 
and 5-bromo-6-nitro- (DAvrEs), T 
1586. 

5-nitro- (DAvIEs), T., 1583. 

3:4-Dimethoxybenzaldoximes 

and Dunn), T., 1799. 

3:3’-Dimethoxybenzil (ScnOnBERG and 

Matcuow), A., i, 115. 

2:2’- and 8:3’ -Dimethoxybenzilic acid 

(SCHONBERG and KELLER), A., i, 

928. 


(Brapy 


2:3- “en age acid, 4-hydroxy- 
(Pacsu), A., i, 340. 


N- 


N and 


v and 


m= 
NY and 


1Z0le, 
| and 


nd its 
TELS), 


$:3’-Dimethoxybenzoin (ScHONBERG and 
Mautcuow), A., i, 115. 
Di-p-methoxybenzoylethylene (CONANT 
and Lutz), A., i, 686. 
4:6-Di-p methoxybenzoylisophthalic 
acid (PHILIPPI, SEKA, Figpor, and 
NEMECZER), A., i, 577. 
9;5-Di-p-methoxy benzoylterephthalic 
acids (PHILIPPI, SEKA, Figpor, and 
NEMECZEK), A., i, 577. 
4:6-Di-5’-methoxybenzoyl-m-xylene, 
di-2’-hydroxy- (DE DigsBACH, PEt- 
RIG, BETSCHART, and STrEBEL), A., 
i, 805. 
9:8-Dimethoxycinnamic acid (PERKIN 
and Stoy.ie), T., 3174. 
68’-Dimethoxydiethylsulphone 
MORE), T., 1743. 
$.4-Dimethoxy-y-dimethylaminopropyl 
benzene, and its hydrochloride 
(MANNICH and LAMMERING), A., i, 
45. 
5:6-Dimethoxy-1:3-dimethyluracil 
(BILTZ and PAETZOLD), A., i, 1233. 
8:6-Dimethoxy-1:8-dimethylxanthylium 
ferrichloride (PraTT and RoBINson), 
T.. 748. 
2:4-Dimethoxy-6-ethoxypheny]-8-3’:4’- 
dimethoxyphenylethyl ketone (FREU- 
DENBERG and Cony), A., i, 1220. 
2:4-Dimethoxy-6-ethoxyphenyl-3’:4’- 
dimethoxystyryl ketone (FREUDEN- 
BERG and Coun), A., i, 1220. 
Di-o-methoxyhexaphenylethane 
BERG and NISHIDA), A., i, 218. 
2:2-Dimethoxy-3-keto-2:3-dihydro-1:4- 
benzthiazine, and 7-chloro- (ZAHN), 
A., i, 376. 
2:2-Dimethoxy-3-keto-2:3-dihydro- 


(CASH- 


(Gom- 


a-naphthathiazine (ZAHN), A., i, 
376. 
Di-o- and p-methoxymethylbenzyl- 


amines, and their salts and nitroso- 
derivatives (Vv. BRAUN, ZOBEL, NEL- 
KIN, and BLESSING), A., i, 372, 
Dimethoxymethylenedioxyphenylquin- 
cline, and its semicarbazone (PRATT 
aud Rosinson), T., 751. 
2:4-Dimethoxynicotinonitrile, 6-chloro- 


(ScHRoETER and SEIDLER), A., i, 
1124. 
By-Dimethoxy-8(-oxidohexane (BERG- 


MANN aud MIFKELEY), A., i, 1054, 
3:4’-Dimethoxy- 2-phenylbenzopyrylium 

salts, and 7-hydroxy- (Pratr and 

Rostnson), T., 751. 
6:7-Dimethoxy-1-pheny]-3:4-dihydroiso- 
quinoline-3-carboxylic acid, methy! 
ester, and its salts and derivatives 
(Soctzry oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN 
BasuE), A., i, 871; (HARTMANN and 
Kiar), A., i, 604. 
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4:6-Dimethoxyphenyl-8-3’:4’-di- 
methoxyphenylethyl ketone, 2-hydr- 
oxy- (FREUDENBERG and Cony), A., 
i, 1220. 
3:4-Dimethoxyphenyl-8-dimethylamino- 
ethyl ketone, and its salts (MANNICH 
and LAMMERING), A., i, 44. 
5’:6’-Dimethoxyphenyl--meconine 
(BistRzYCKI and Kraver), A., i, 
1211. 
8-3:4-Dimethoxyphenylpropionie acid, 
a-amino-, beuzoyl derivative, methyl 


ester (SoctieTy oF CHEMICAL IN- 
DUSTRY IN BASLE), A., i, 371. 
4:5-Dimethoxyphthalon-2-anilic acid 


(KuRopA and PERKIN), T., 2104. 
4:5-Dimethoxyphthalonic acid, deriv- 
atives of (KunxopA and PERKIN), T., 
2094. 
3:3’-Dimethoxystilbene, 4:4’-dihydroxy- 
(PAULY and SCHANZ), A., i, 564. 
Di-p-methoxystyryl ketone mercuric 
chloride (VORLANDER and EI1cHWALD), 
A., i, 684. 
Dimethoxy-2-styryl-3-methylchromones, 
aud their salts (HEILBRON, BARNEs, 
and Morrow), T., 2566. 
4:5-Dimethoxy-o-tolualdehyde, and their 
derivatives (KURODA and PERKIN), 
T., 2110. 
B-4:5-Dimethoxy-o-tolylacrylic 
(KuRopA and PERKIN), T., 2110. 
4:5-Dimethoxy-o-tolylglyoxylic acid, 
derivatives of (KURODA and PERKIN), 
T., 2094. 
4:5-Dimethoxy-o-tolylideneaniline and 
its hydrochloride (KURODA and PEr- 
KIN), T., 2109. 
5:6-Dimethoxy-4-vinyl-2:3:4:4a-tetra- 
hydrophenanthrene, 2:3-dihydroxy- 
(SpeyER, SeLic, and Hern), A., i, 
128. 
Dimethyl ether. See Methyl ether. 
sulphate, action of, on salicylic acid, 
methyl salicylate, and o-methoxy- 
benzoic acid (Simon and Frére- 
JACQUE), A., i, 1098. 
sulphide, and sulphoxide, aa’-dichloro- 
(MANN and Pork), T., 1173. 
pentasulphide (RipING and THOMAS), 
T., 3277. 
88-Dimethylacrylamide (v. AUWERS, 
MEISSNER, SEYDEL, and WISSEBACH), 
A., i, 748. 
a8-Dimethylacrylic acid, ethyl ester 
preparation of (HIGGINBOTHAM and 
LAPworts), T., 1330. 
68-Dimethylacrylic acid, hydrogenation 
of (CONANT and CuTTER), A., i, 10. 
88-Dimethylacrylic acid, a-cyano., 
ethyl ester, preparation and condens- 
ations of (BrrcH and Koy), T., 2447. 


acid 
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Dimethylacrylic acids, y-oxalyl deriv- 
atives of (HIGGINBOTHAM and Lap- 
wort), T., 1325. 

BB’-Dimethyladipic acids, and _ their 
derivatives (FALTIS and WAGNER), 
A., i, 1209. 

Dimethylallylearbinol, and its acetate 
and allyl ether (Corrry), A., i, 
175. 

o-(a:y-Dimethylallyl)-p-cresol 
EN), A., i, 1094. 

4:4’-Dimethylallylformazy] (WALKER), 
F., S777. 

Dimethylamine, hydrogen oxalate of 
(CLIFFORD and FARGHER), A., i, 637. 

5-Dimethylaminoacetyl-2:4-dimethyl- 
3-ethylpyrrole hydrochloride (FiscHER 
and ScHUBERT), A., i, 708. 

5-Dimethylaminoacetyl-2:4-dimethyl- 
pyrrole (FIscHER, WEIss, and ScHU- 
BERT), A., i, 703. 

4-Dimethylaminoacetyl-2:3:5-tri- 
methylpyrrole, and its hydrochloride 
(FIscHER and ZERWECK), A., i, 
365. 

2-Dimethylaminoacridone (TUTTLE), A., 
i, 1011. 

p-Dimethylaminoazobenzene, hydro- 

chlorides of (VoRLANDER and WOL- 
FERTS), A., i, 716. 
hydroferrocyanide (Cummine), T., 
2458. 
p-Dimethylaminobenzaldehyde, 3-bromo- 
(BrapDy and TruszKowskI1), T., 24388. 

p-Dimethylaminobenzaldoximes, 3- 
bromo-, and 3-nitro-, aud their deriv- 
atives (Brapy and TRuszkKOWSK]!), 
T., 2434. 

Dimethylaminobenzenylimidine, 
of (PymMAN), T., 3371. 

Dimethylaminobenzenylmethylimidine, 
salts of (PyMAN), T., 3372. 

p-Dimethylaminobenzoic acid, 3-bromo- 
and its nitrile (BRApy and Trusz- 
KOwsKI), T., 24389. 

5-p-Dimethylaminobenzylidene-3- 
camphylrhodanine (GENDELMAN), A., 
i, 606. 

p-Dimethylaminobenzylidenecarbamide, 
and its salts (BARRENSCHEEN), A., i, 
1138. 

p-Dimethylaminobenzylidenemethyl- 
carbamide nitrate (BARRENSCHEEN), 
A, i, 1138. 

p-Dimethylaminobenzylidenepicoline 
({Scureisk, PrFiLock, ScHOLL, and 
Friepet), A., i, 251. 

y-Dimethylaminobutane, a-amino-, and 
its derivatives (BRUYLANTs), A, i, 
763. 

6-Dimethylamino-A*-butene (v. BRAUN 
and LemKgB), A., i, 7 


(CLaIs- 


salts 
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y-Dimethyiamino-7-a-butylamine. See 
y-Dimethylaminobutane, a-amino-. 

8-Dimethylaminobutyronitrile (Bruy. 
LANTS), A., i, 763. 

y-Dimethylamino-8-carboxy-n-butyric 
acid, and its methiodide (MANNicH 
and Ganz), A., i, 21. 

B-Dimethylaminocetyl alcohol, and its 
salts (v. BrauN and SCHIRMACHER), 
A., i, 1186. 

-Dimethylamino-§8-dicarboxy-n- 
butyric acid (MANNicH and Gawz), 
A, t 21. 

4’-Dimethylaminodiphenyl, 4-bromo., 
and 4-bromo-2-nitro- (GaRcIA BANts 
and MeprANno), A., i, 202. 

Dimethylaminodiphenylaminecarb- 
oxylic acids, and their nitro-deriy- 
atives (TUTTLE), A., i, 1011. 

2-Dimethylamino-1-ethoxytetrahydro- 
naphthalene, and its salts (v. Braun, 
BRAUNDSDORF, and KInscHBAuM), 
A., i, 105. 

a-Dimethylaminoheptoic acid,  ethy] 
ester, and its methiodide (v. Braun 
and SCHIRMACHER), A., i, 1050. 

B-Dimethylaminohepty] alcohol, and its 
derivatives (v. BRAUN and Scuir.- 
MACHER), A., i, 1050. 

2-Dimethylamino-A!:1’-dicyclohexenyl, 
and its picrate (Vv. BRAUN and RiTTreER), 
A., i, 142. 

a-Dimethylaminocyc/ohexylacetic acid, 
ethyl ester, and its salts (v. Braun 
and Kalrser), A., i, 1187. 

B-Dimethylaminocyc/ohexylethyl  alco- 
hols, and their salts aud derivatives 
(v. BRauN and Kaiser), A., i, 1187. 

4’-Dimethylamino-2-hydroxydistyryl 
ketone, effect of substitution on the 
reactivity of (HEILBRON and WuiT'- 
WoRTH), T. 238. 

a-Dimethylamino- 8 -hydroxy-n-heptane, 
and its derivatives (v. BRAUN and 
ScHIRMACHER), A., i, 1050. 

ac-2-Dimethylamino-1-hydroxyhydrin- 
dene, and its salts (v. Bravy, 
Bravunsporr, and KrrscHBAvM), A., 
i, 107. 

A-Dimethylamino-a-hydroxypropionic 
acid, and its hydrochloride (MANNICH 
and Baurorn), A,, i, 22. 

2-Dimethylamino- 1 -hydroxytetrahydro- 
naphthalene, salts of (v. Braun, 
BRAUNSDORF, and KirscHBAuM), A., 
i, 106. 

Dimethylamino-1- and 2-hydroxytetra- 
hydronaphthalenes (GonzALEZ and 
Campoy), A., i, 209 

p-Dimethylamino-p’-methoxyazobenz- 
ene, hydrochlorides of (VoRLANDER 
and WoLrFERTs), A., i, 717. 
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/-Dimethylaminomethoxy-2-hydroxy- 
distyryl ketones (HEILBRON and W uIT- 
woRTH), T., 243. 

Dimethylaminomethyl isobutyl ether 
(G. M. and R. Rosinson), T., 536. 

Dimethylaminomethylallylmalonic acid, 
and its chloroplatinate (MANNICH and 
Ganz), A., i, 20. 

p-Dimethylaminomethylbenzoic _ acid, 
benzyl ester, hydrochloride (Horr- 
MANN-LA Rocue & Co.), A., i, 925. 

Dimethylaminomethylethylmalonic 
acid (MANNIcH and Ganz), A., i, 
20. 

Dimethylaminomethyltartronic acid 
(MANNIcH and Bavrotn), A., i, 
22. 

«Dimethylaminopalmitic acid, ethy] 
ester, and its methiodide (v. BRAUN 
aud SCHIRMACHER), A., i, 1186. 

§-Dimethylamino-5-phenoxybutyl alco- 
hol, «nd its methiodide (v. Braun 
and Mion), A., 1187. 

a-Dimethylamino-y-phenoxybutyric 
acid, ethyl ester (v. Braun and 
Mincn), A., i, 1187. 

Dimethylaminophenylacetonitrile, and 
its salts (v. Braun and B EssING), 
A., i, 1281. 

§-Dimethylamino-3-phenyl-n-butyl 
alcohol, and its salts (v. BRavNn and 
OsrtERROTH), A., i, 1187. 

a-Dimethylamino-y-phenyl-n-butyric 
acid, ethyl ester, and its salts (v. 
BRAUN and OsTERROTH), A., i, 1186. 

4-Dimethylamino-1-pheny]-2:3-di- 
methyl-5-pyrazolone (FARBWERKE 
vornM. MEIsTER, Lucius, & BRUNING), 
A.. i, 858. 

8-p-Dimethylaminophenylethylamine, 
and its salts (v. BRAUN and BLEss- 
ING), A., i, 1231. 

8-Dimethylamino-a-phenylpropionic 
acid (MANNICH and Ganz), A., i, 
21. 

§-Dimethylamino-a-2-phenylquinolyl- 
ethanol, and its dihydrochloride 
(SoctreTy oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN 
Base), A., i, 148. 

8-Dimethylaminopropionitrile (MaANn- 
NICH and Ganz), A., i, 22 

4’-Dimethylamino-2-styrylbenzo- 
pyrylium salts and metallic complexes 
(Buck and Herisron). T., 1395. 

2-p-Dimethylaminostyrylbenzothiazole 
methiodide (SmiTH), T., 2292. 

2-p-Dimethylaminostyryl-3:3-dimethy]- 
indolenine methiodide (Smiru), T., 
2294. 

2-p-Dimethylaminostyryl-4:5-diphenyl- 
thiazole methiodide (Smirg), T., 
2292. 
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2-p-Dimethylaminostyry1l-6-methyl- 
benzbisthiazole methiodide (EpGEg), 
T., 2332. 
2-p-Dimethylaminostyryl-3-methyl- 
benziminazole methiodide (SMITH), 
T., 2294. 
4’-Dimethylamino-2-styryl-3-methyl- 
chromone (HEILBRON, BARNES, and 
Morton), T., 2567. 
2-p-Dimethylaminostyryl.4-methyl- 
thiazole methiodide (SmiTH), T., 2291. 
2-p-Dimethylaminostyrylnaphtha- 
thiazole methiodides (Smiru), T., 
2294. 
2-p-Dimethylaminostyryl-4-phenyl-5- 
methylthiazole methiodide (SMITH), 
T., 2292. 
2-p-Dimethylaminostyrylthiazole meth- 
iodide (SmiTH), T. 2291. 
p-Dimethylaminothiobenzanilidothio- 
carbonic acid, phenyl ester (RIVIER 
and ScHatca), A., i, 798. 
4-Dimethylamino-1-p-tolyl-2:3-di- 
methyl-5-pyrazolone (FARBWERKE 
vorM. MEIsTER, Lucius, & BRUNING), 
A., i, 858. 
4:4’-Dimethylaminotriphenylmethane, 
2”:4’-dinitro- (DUWNEY and Lowy), 
A. i, B79. 
Dimethylaminourethano-y-benzoie acid, 
ethyl ester, and its hydrochloride 
(Socrrty oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN 
Bas.e), A., i, 925. 
p-Dimethylaminovinylbenzene, and its 
salts (Vv. BRAUN and BLEssINe), A., 
i, 128i. 
Dimethylammonium dimercuribromide 
(HANN), A., i, 901. 
2:5-Dimethyl-1-n-amylpyrrole (KARRER 
aud Smirnov), A., i, 122. ; 
Dimethylaniline, 3:4-dinitro-, action of 
ammonia aud amines (VAN Rom- 
BURGH), A., i, 917. 
1;2-Dimethylanthraquinone, 4-hydroxy-, 
syuthesis o! (FAIRBOURNE and GAUNT- 
LETT), T., 11387. 
Dimethylazodicarbothioamide (ARNDT, 
MiLpE, and Eckert), A., i, 1079. 
2:6-Dimethylbenzaldehyde, 3:5-dibromo- 
4-hydrexy-, and its derivatives 
(LINDEMANN), A., i, 688. 
4:6-Dimethylbenzaldehyde, 2-hydroxy-, 


and its phenylhydrazone (LINDE- 
MANN), A., i, 687. 
Dimethylbenzhydrylamine, and _ its 


methiodide (SoMMELET), A., i, 202. 
2:5-Dimethylbenzoxazole, 6-hydroxy-, 
(HenrRIcH, SuNTHEIMER, and Srein- 
MANN), A., i, 145. 
4:5-Dimethylbenzoylbenzoic acid, 
o-2-hydroxy- (FAIRBOURNE 
GAUNTLET?), T., 1138. 


and 
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Dimethy]l-1:2:3-benztriazole-1-oxides, 
6-nitro- (Brapy aud Day), T., 2262. 

2:6-Dimethylbenzylidene bromide, 
chloride bromide, and chloride, 3:5-di- 
bromo-4-hydroxy-, and their deriv- 
atives (LINDEMANN), A., i, 688. 

ww’-Dimethylbiuret,  «-mono- and 
ww’-di-nitroso- (BILTz and JELTscH), 
Aus 15 1675. 

By-Dimethylbutadiene, reactions of 
derivatives of (CLAISEN, KREMERS, 
Rotu, and Trerze), A., i, 1050. 

BB-Dimethylbutane, a-bromo- (FAvor- 
skI and SaKarA), A., i, 481. 

1:3-Dimethyleyclobutane-2:2:4:4-tetra- 
carboxylonitrile (Diz.ts, GARTNER, 
and KAAcK) A.,, i, 25. 

By-Dimethyl-4-butenylaniline, and its 
benzoyl derivative (CLAISEN, 
Kremers, Rorg, aud Trerze), A., i, 
1052. 

By-Dimethyl-Af4-butenylbenzene, and 
its hydrobromide (CLAISEN, KREMERS, 
Roru, and Tietze), A., i, 1052. 

B8-Dimethylbutyl alcohol, acetate and 


phenylurethane (FAvorRsKI and 
SakaRA), A., i, 481. 
By-Dimethylbutylbenzene (CLAISEN, 


KreMErs, Roru, and TIETz&), A., i, 
1052. 

By-Dimethyl-A4-butylene, a-bromo-, and 
its derivatives (CLAISEN, KREMERS, 
Rota, and Tietze), A., i, 1051. 

2:6-Dimethyl-4 carbamidomethyl-1:4- 
dihydropyridine-3:5-dicarboxylo- 
nitrile (BENARY and LOWENTHAL), 
A., i, 54. 

d-Dimethylcarbamidothiolsuccinic acid 
(KALLENBERG), A., i 248. 

1:1’-Dimethylearbocyanine iodide, pre- 
paration of (Hamer), T., 254. 

1:3-Dimethy1-4-chloromethylbenzene 
(Buianc), A., i, 549. 

1:3-Dimethy]-4:6-dichloromethyl- 
benzene (BLANc), A., i, 549. 

Dimethyldichloromethylcarbinyl 
carbamate (YoprER), A., i, 309. 

Dimethylérichloromethylcarbinyl 
carbamate and carbanilate (YODER), 
A., i, 309. 

2:6-Dimethy1-4-chloromethyl-1:4-di- 
hydropyridine-3:5-dicarboxylonitrile 
(BENARY and LOWENTHAL), A., i, 
54, 

1;2-Dimethylchromone, oxime of, and 
its sulphonic acid derivative (BEck- 
MANN and Bark), A.,i, 1112. 

2:3-Dimethylchromone, reactivity of the 
2-methyl group in (HEILBRON, 


BARNES, and Morton), T., 2559. 
2:3-Dimethylchromone-6-sulphonic acid, 
and its salts (Kriicrr), A., i, 355. 
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2:8-Dimethylcinchonie acid, methy! 
ester (V. BRAUN, GMELIN, and 
ScHULTHEISS), A., i, 835. 
2:5-Dimethylcoumarilic acid, silver salt 
and 4-chloro-, and its potassium salt 
(Dry and Datau), T., 8890. 
2:5-Dimethylcoumarilic acid, 6-bromo. 
4-nitro-, and its sodium salt (Dry 
and Row), T., 3382. 
4:7-Dimethylcoumarin, 3:8-dibromo-é. 
nitro- (Dey and Row), T., 3382. 
8- and 6-mono- and 3:6-di-chloro- (Dey 
and DALAL), T., 3389. 
Dimethylcoumarinsulphonic acids, ani 
their salts and derivatives (Kricrn), 
A., i, 854. 
Dimethylcoumarinthiols, and 
derivatives (KRUcGER), A., i, 354. 
2:6-Dimethy]-4-cyanomethy1-1:4-di- 
hydropyridine-3:5-dicarboxylaitrile 
(Benary anid LOwWENTHAL), A., i, 54, 
2:6-Dimethyl-4-cyanomethylpyridine- 
8:5-dicarboxylonitrile (BENary and 
LOWENTHAL), A., i, 54. 
Dimethyldecahydroquinolines, and their 
salts and derivatives (BRAUN, GMELIN, 
and ScuHu.rueEtss), A., i, 836. 
1:3-Dimethylisodialuric acid, 6-chloro- 
and 6-iodo-methyl ethers (BiLTz and 
Parrzoun), A., i, 1233. 
2:2’-Dimethyl-1:1’-dianthraquinonyl 
(Kopetscant), A., i, 102], 
Dimethyldicarboxyglutaric dianhydride 
(STAUDINGER and Kreis), A., i, 439. 
6:6’-Dimethyl-1:1’-diethylearbocyanine 
iodide, preparation of (Hamer), T., 
256. 
1:2-Dimethyl-1:5-diethy]-A*-cyc/ohexen- 
8-one (EKELEY and Howp), A., i, 998, 
7:7’-Dimethyldihydroindigotin, 1. 
nitroso-2-hydroxy-, and 1:1’-dinitroso- 
2:2’-dihydroxy- (PosNER and Hev- 
MANN), A., i, 953. 
2:6-Dimethyl-1:4-dihydropyridine-4- 
aldoxime, 3:5-dicyano-, and its salts 
(Benary and LOwenTHAL), A., i, 54. 
2:2-Dimethyl-2:3-dihydro-4-pyrone-6- 
carboxylic acid. See B-Mesityloxid- 
oxalic acid. 
7:9-Dimethyl-4:5-dihydrourie acid, 4- 
hydroxy-, and its ammonium salt 
(BritTz and LemBeEr6), A., i, 956. 
1:1’-Dimethy1-2:2’-dinaphthyl (MAyzE 
and ScHNECKO), A., i, 773. 
5:5-Dimethy]dicyc/opentan-3-one-1:2:4- 
tricarboxylic acid, 2-ethyl and 1:2 
diethyl ester (ToIvonEn), A., i, 1017. 
Dimethylethylearbinol, fusion, viscosity, 
and density of the system, chloral and 
(EFrREMOv), A., i, 537. 
Dimethylethylcarbinyl chromate(W 1£)- 
HAUS and TrEtIBs), A., i, 893. 
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s-Dimethylethylphenylcarbamide 
(MAILHE), A., i, 458 

Dimethylethylphenyldiethylcarbamide 
(MAILHE), A., i, 458. 

9:4-Dimethy1-6-ethylphloracetophenone 
(FREUDENBERG and Coun), A., i, 
1219. 

9:4-Dimethyl-3-ethylpyrrole-5- 
aldehyde, and its salts (FiscHER and 
ScuuBERT), A., i, 708. 

2:4-Dimethy1-3-ethylpyrrylmethenyl- 
dimethylpyrrylpropionic acids, hydro- 
chlorides (FIscHER and ScHUBERT), 
A., i, 709. 

1:8-Dimethylfluorone, 6-hydroxy- 
(PraTr and Rosrinson), T., 742. 

1:4-Dimethylglyoxaline, 2-bromo-5- 
nitro-, and its hydrochloride (PyMAN 
and Trmmis), T., 502. 

1:5-Dimethylglyoxaline, 2-bromo-4- 
nitro- (PYMAN and T1mmiIs), T,, 503. 

1:4-Dimethylglyoxaline-2-sulphonic 
acid, 5-nitro- (PyMAN and TimmiIs), 
T., 502. 

1:3-Dimethylglyoxalone-4-methyl- 
carbamic acid, 5-hydroxy-, lactone 
(Bittz and LemBERrG), A., i, 960. 

aa-Dimethylguanidine sulphate (PHIL- 
Lips and BLANCHARD), A., i, 903. 

ye-Dimethylheptan-é-ol, and its allo- 
phanate (Vavon and Ivanov), A., i, 
998, 

1:1-Dimethylcyc/oheptan-2-0l, and _ its 
derivatives (MEERWEIN and SCHAFER), 
A., i, 325. 

1:1-Dimethyleyclohexane, catalytic de- 


hydrogenation of (ZELINSKI and 
Deuzova), A., i, 907. 
$:3-Dimethy1l-0:1:3-bicyclohexane (Us- 


PENSKI), A., i, 666. 
Dimethylcyclohexanes, catalytic dehydro- 
genation of (ZELINSKI), A., i, 549. 
1:1-Dimethylcyclohexanes, 3:5-dibromo- 

(UsPENSKI), A., i, 666. 
1:4-Dimethylcyc/ohexan-2-0l (GopcHoT 
and B&Epos), A., i, 101 
1:3-Dimethylcyclohexan-4-one, oxidation 
of (GoncHoT), A., i, 582. 
8e-Dimethyl-Ay-hexene, Se-dihydroxy-, 
isomeric forms of, and their dibromides 
and derivatives (ZALKIND), A., i, 
176. 
Be-Dimethyl-Ay-hexene-fe-diols, 
meric (ZALKIND), A., i, 434. 
aa-Dimethyl-A’-cyclohexenylacetone 
(Brrcu, Kon, and Norris), T., 1373. 
Dimethylhexinenediol, catalytic hydro- 
genation of (ZALKIND and PESCHE- 
KEROVA), A., i, 8. 
Be-Dimethyl-Ay-hexinene-fe-diol, _re- 
duction of (ZALKIND and VILENKINA), 
A., i, 529. 
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ad-Dimethylhexoic acid, and its amide 
and chloride (SomMAIRE), A., i, 388. 
1:3-Dimethy1-4-cyclohexylamine, and 
its hydrochloride and phenylearbamide 
(MaILHE), A., i, 199. 
1:3-Dimethylhydantoylamide, and _ its 
monohydrate (BILTz and LEMBERG), 
A., i, 957. 
Dimethylhydrocellulose, preparation of 
(HEvsER and v. NEUVENSTEIN), A., 
i, 95. 
molecular weight of (HEusER and 
JAYME), A., i, 657. 
3$:5-Di(2’-methy1-3’-indolyl)pyrazole 
(Sanna), A., i, 60. 
3:5-Di(2'-methyl-3’-indolyl)isooxazole 
(Sanna), A., i, 60. 
a8-Di-2-methyl-3-indoylethane, and its 
derivatives (SANNA), A., i, 710. 
Di-2-methyl-3-indoylmethane, and its 
derivatives (SANNA), A., i, 59. 
Dimethylisatin O-benzoate (HANTzscH), 
A., i, 1226. 
Dimethylketazine, catalytic reduction 
of (TAIPALE), A., i, 547, 663. 
cis- and trans-1:1-Dimethy]l-2-8-keto- 
propylcyc/opropane-2-carboxylic acids, 
and their semicarbazones (SIMONSEN 
and Rav), T., 558. 
6:6-Dimethy1-4-ketotetrahydropyrone-2- 
carboxylic acid, ethyl ester (BorscHE 
and THIELE), A., i, 1220. 
6:6’-Dimethylmethylenediquinaldine 
diethiodide (HAMER), T., 253. 
1:2-Dimethyl-3-7-octylindole (KURODA), 
A., i, 603 
Dimethylpentadecyl chromate (WIEN- 
HAUS and TREIBS), A., i, 893. 
55-Dimethyl-A*8-pentadiene (FAvorskI 
and ALEXEEVA), A., i, 642. 
85-Dimethylpentane-§5-triol (PasturR- 
EAU and BERNARD), A., i, 646. 
preparation of, from mesityl oxide 
(PasTUREAU and BERNARD), A.,, i, 
891. 
3:4-Dimethylceyclopentan-l-one (FALrtis 
and WaGner), A,, i, 1209. 
aa- and By-Dimethyl-A%-pentene 
(FAvorSKI and ALEXEEVA), A., i, 642. 
55-Dimethyl-AS-pentinene, copper and 
silver derivatives (FAVORSKI and 
Morey), A., i, 643. 
55-Dimethyl-4«-pentinene-a-carboxylic 
acid (FAvorsKI and Oprt), A., i, 482. 
Dimethylphenanthrene, and its salts and 
derivatives (Ruzicka and Batas), 
A., i, 819. 
4:5-Dimethylphthalic acid, and its an- 
hydride (Corry), A., i, 696. 
a-Dimethylphthalide, 5-amino-, and 
4:6-dibromo-5-amino- (TEPPEMA), A., 


i, 258. 
40 
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aa-Dimethylpropaldehyde, and its deriv- 
atives (FRANKE and HINTERBERGER), 
A., i, 537. 

B8-Dimethylpropane, ay-dibromo-, 
action of potassium hydrosulphide on 
(FRANKE and Dworzak), A., i, 528. 

a8-Dimethylpropionic acid, a-amino-, 
and its copper salt (KuRoNO), A., i, 
308. 

ee xylose (SVAN- 
BERG), A., i, 1178. 

1:2-Dimethyl-3-propylindole (KuRopDA), 
A., i, 603. 

Dimethylpurpurogallin, and di- 
acetate (HERzIG), A., i, 806. 

1:3-Dimethylpyrazole benzyliodide, and 
its picrate (v. AUWERS and BROCHE), 


its 


A., i, 153. 
3:5-Dimethylpyrazole, 4-amino-, 4- 
bromo-, 4-chloro-, 4-iodo-, and their 


salts and derivatives (MorGAN and 
ACKERMAN), T., 1310. 

3:5-Dimethylpyrazole-4-sulphonic acid, 
and its acid chloride (MorGAN and 
ACKERMAN), T., 1317. 

1:3- and 1:5-Dimethylpyrazoline, and 
their picrates (v. AUWERS and 
BrocHE), A., i, 153. 

2:6-Dimethylpyridine benzyliodide and 
perchlorate (EMMERT, VARENKAMP, 
and Lupwic), A., i, 384. 

1:3-Dimethylpyrimidine, 
ee. ilk 5-acetyl 
(TRAUBE), A., i, 1136. 

2:5-Dimethylpyrrole, acetyl derivatives 
(FIscHER and ScHNELLER), A., i, 
943. 

2:4-Dimethylpyrrole-3-aldehyde (Fiscx- 
ER, WEIss, and ScuuBERT), A., i, 
704. 

2:5-Dimethylpyrrole-3-carboxylic acid, 
4-amino-, ethyl ester, salts of (FIscu- 
ER and RoTHWEILER), A., i, 392. 

2:4-Dimethylpyrrole-5-carboxylic acid, 
ethyl ester (FiscHER, WEIss, and 
ScHuBERT), A., i, 703. 

2:4-Dimethylpyrrole-5-carboxylic acid, 
3-cyano-, ethyl ester (FIscHER, WEISS, 
and ScHuBERT), A, i, 704. 

Dimethylpyrrole-3-carboxylic acids, 
cyano-, ethyl esters (FIscHER and 
ZERWECEK), A., i, 365. 

N-Dimethylpyrrolinium bromide, and 
chloroplatinate (v. Braun and 
LEMKE), A., i, 6. 

Dimethylpyrryl ketones (TRoNov), A., 
i, 602. 

2:4-Dimethylquinoline (KNoLL & Co.), 
A., i, 947. 

2:6-Dimethylquinonebromomethide, 
8:5-dibromo- (LINDEMANN), .A., i, 
688. 


4:5-diamino- 
derivative 
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a ip metimeneiin, 
3:5-dibromo- (LINDEMANN), A., i, 688, 

Dimethylsulphine-p- toluenesulphonyl. 
- ae aa’-dichloro- (MANN and Pops), 

, 1174. 

siatifacsabinees acid, dimethy] 
ester (Feist and Eccrrrt), A., i, 1174, 

2:6-Dimethyl-1:5-terephthalonic acid, 
mono- and di-methyl] esters, and their 
derivatives (FrIst and EccERz), A., i, 
1174. 

1:2-Dimethyltetrahydronaphthalene 
(ZIEGLER and TIEMANN), A., i, 31. 

5:7-Dimethy]-1:2:3:4-tetrahydro- 


naphthalene (KROLLPFEIFFER and 

ScHAFER), A., i, 344. 
2:6-Dimethyltetrahydropyran-4-ol 

(BorscuE and THIELE), A., i, 1110. 


2:6-Dimethyltetrahydro-4-pyrone, deriv- 
atives of (BorscHE and THIELE), A, 
i, 1110. 

1:3- -Dimethyl-1:2:3:4-tetrahydro- 
quinoline, aud its salts (v. Bravy, 
SEEMANN, and ScHULTHEISS), A 
138. 

Dimethyltetrahydroquinolines, and their 
salts (Vv. “yar: GMELIN, and 
ScHULTHEIss), A., i, 836. 

N- -Dimethyltetrahydroisoquinolinium 
bromide and chloride (v. Bravy, 
ZoBEL, and Kiun), A., i, 1201. 

NN’-Dimethyltetramethylenedithio- 
carbamide (Vv. BkAUN and LEMkz), 
A., i, 6. 


a 1, 


6:8- -Dimethylthianthren, 3-nitro- 
(KrisHna), T., 2788. 
6:8-Dimethylthiochromanone, and_its 


semicarbazone (KROLLPFEIFFER and 
ScHULTZE), A., i, 1114. 

Dimethyl-8-thiocyanohemin (KisTEx), 
A., i, 1032. 


3:8- ‘Dimethylxanthine, sodium _ salt 
(TravBeE), A., i, 1135. 
1:8-Dimethylxanthylium chloride, 3:6- 


dihydroxy- 
T., 741. 
By-Dimethylxylose (Komatsu, 
and Nakal), A., i, 1181. 
Dinaphthacridine, 4:10-dinitro- (Mor- 
GAN and JonEs), A., i, 380. 
Di-8-naphthalenesulphonylethylene- 
diamine (BERGELL), A., i, 19. 
Di-8-naphthalenesulphonylpenta- 
——— (BERGELL), A., i, 


(Prarr and Rosrnsoy), 


INOUE, 


Dinaphthanthracene series (PHILIPPI, 
Seka, and HAvsENBICHL), A., i, 
576; Jao Sexa, Fiepor, and 
NeMEczEK), A ** 577. 

Dinaphthanthracenediquinone, synthesis 
of pemngy PERRIG, BETSCHART, 
and STREBEL), A., i, 804. 


io- 
[MKE), 


-nitro- 


id its 
R and 


STER), 
salt 


, 3:6- 
NSON), 


NOUE, 
(Mor- 


1e- 
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§:7:12:14-Dinaphthanthracenediquin- 
one, 1:4:8:11-¢etrachloro- (DE Dr&s- 


BACH, PeErRRIG, BETSCHART, and 
STREBEL), A., i, 805. 

Dinaphthanthradiquinone, dibromo- 
and dinitro-derivatives (PHILIPPI, 


SEKA, Ficpor, and NEMECZEK), A., 
i, 577. 
5:7:12:14-Dinaphthanthradiquinone- 
1:4:8:Ll-tetracarboxylic acid (PHIL- 
1ppI, SEKA, and HAUSENBICHL), A., 
i, 576. 
Dinaphthapyrylium salts (Pratr and 
Ropinson), T., 744. 
Di-a-naphthathiazime, and its salts 
(KEHRMANN, GREsSSLY, CHIFFERE, 
and Ramm), A., i, 378. 
Di-a8-naphthathiazine (KEHRMANN, 
GRESSLY, CHIFFERE, and RAM), A 
i, 378. 
Dinaphthathiophen, 
(DzIEWONSKI and Proxopczuk), A 
i, 829. 


Di-aa- and -a8-naphthazthionium salts 
(KEHRMANN, GRESSLY, CHIFFERE, 
and Ramm), A., i, 378. 

Diiso-8-naphthol dibenzoate (LESSER 
and GAD), A., i, 562. 

Di-aenaphthol-mono- and -di-bromoisatin 
(CAnpEa), A., i, 246. 


Di-a-naphthol-mono- and -di-chloroisatin 
(CAnDEA), A., i, 246. 

Di-c-naphtholisatin (CANDEA), A., i, 246. 

Di-8-naphthyl ¢risulphide, 4:4-dichloro- 
1;1’-dihydroxy- (GIBSON and SMILEs), 
T., 2393. 

1:l’-Dinaphthyl, 4-mono- and 4:4’-di- 
nitro- (SCHOEPFLE), A., i, 776. 

Di-a-naphthylamine, thio-, acetyl deriv- 
ative (KEHRMANN, GRESSLY, OHIF- 
FRE, and Ramm), A., i, 378. 

Dinaphthylearbinyl ethers (SzrERL), A., 
i, 1192. 

vDinaphthylethane, 8-chloro-a-di-2- 
hydroxy- (HINSBERS), A., i, 923. 

‘Di-c- and -8-naphthylethanes, and 
their picrates (SzPERL), A., i, 1192. 

li-2-8-naphthylethylamine, and __its 
salts and nitroso-derivative (MAYER 
and ScHNKECKO), A., i, 773. 

§8-Dinaphthylethylamine, BB-di-2- 
hydroxy- (HINSBERG), A., i, 464. 

1:’-Dinaphthylketone-3:3’- dicarboxylic 
acid, 4:4’-dihydroxy- (DE Mownr- 
MOLLIN, SPIELER, and BoNHOTE), A., 
i, 1017. 

li-a- and -8-naphthylketoximes (BzcK- 
a LIESCHE, and CorRENs), A., i, 
30 


Di-1:1’-naphthylmethane, 2-amino-2’- 
ydroxy-, and its derivatives (MAYER 
and ScHNECKO), A., i, 773. 


sulphonation of 
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dinitrodiamino- 


Dinaphthylmethanes, 
» i, 379, 


(MorGAN and Jongs), A 


Di-c- and -f- -naphthylmethylamines 
(Rupe and BrcHERER), A., i, 
1202. 


and their salts and nitroso-derivatives 
(v. Braun, BLEssING, and ZoBEL), 
A., i, 1089. 

Di-a-naphthylmethyldimethyl- 
ammonium iodide Aer BRAUN, BLEss- 
ING, and Zoseu), A., i, 1089. 

Di-a- and -6-naphthylmethylmethyl- 
amines, and their salts (v. Braun 
and MoLDAENKE), A., i, 1195. 

Dinitrotetramminecobalti-salts. 
under Cobalt. 

a5-Dinorcodeyl-Af-butene, and its salts 
(v. BRAUN and LEMKE), A., i, 7. 

Dioctylamine, and its hydrochloride (v. 
BRAUN, BLESSING, and ZoBEL), 
1088. 

By-8¢-Dioxidohexane, and its phenyl- 
hydrazone (BERGMANN and MIEKE- 
LEY), A., i, 1054, 

Dioximes (Ponzio), A., i, 469, rer 
1137 ; (Ponzto and Picuerto), A we 
471; (Ponzio and Avocapro), A., i, 
472, 855, 856, 857; (Ponzio and 
RuccEr!), A., i, 853. 

2:4-Dioxy-5:6-diaminopyrimidine, salts 
(BiLtTz and ScHMIDT), A., i, 491. 

Diphen-o-aminoanilidic acid (Bis- 
TRZYCKI and FAssuEr), A., i, 849. 

Diphenetyl 2:2’-disulphide, 4:4’-di- 
amino-, acetyl derivative (JoHNSON 
and SMILEs), T., 2387. 

an- Diphenetylethane, B-amino- (HINs- 
BERG), A., i, 556. 

2:3-Di-o-phenetyl-a8-naphthaquinox- 
aline (SCHONBERG and MALCHOW), 
A., i, 115. 

Diphenic acid, 5:5’-dichloro-, and its 

anhydride (Hunn), A., i, 466. 
6:6’-dichloro-, synthesis of, and its 


See 


he 


resolution and _ brucine salts 
(CHRISTIE, JAMES, and KENNER), 
T., 1948. 


4:6:4’-tri- and 4:6:4’:6’-tetra-nitro-, 
resolution of, and their brucine and 
quinidine salts (CHRISTIE and 
KENNER), T., 7&2. 
Diphenic anhydride, colouring matters 
from (Dutt), T., 225. 
action of o-phenylenediamine on 
(BistRzycKI and FAssiErR), A 
848. 
condensation of, with resorcinol (B1s- 
CHOFF and ADKINs), A., i, 578. 
Diphenol, ¢ctrabromo- (BARNETT, Cook, 
and Drisco.t), T., 517. 
Diphenoxyacetanilide (STAUDINGER and 
SCHNEIDER), A., i, 466. 
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5:5-Diphenoxybarbituric acid (Dox and 
Tuomas), A., i, 952. 

Di-5-phenoxybutylamine, and its salts 
aud derivatives (v. Braun, BLESSING, 
and ZoBEL), A., i, 1088. 

Diphenoxymalonic acid, and its methyl 
ester(STAUDINGER and SCHNEIDER), 
A., i, 465. 

ethyl ester (Dox and THomas), A., i, 
953. 
Di-o-phenoxymethylbenzylamine, and 
its hydrochloride (v. BRAUN, ZOBEL, 
and BLESSING), A., i, 372. 
Di-o-y-phenoxypropylbenzylamine, and 
its salts (v. Braun, ZOBEL, and 
BLEssInG), A., i, 372. 

Diphenyl (GarcfA Banus and Me- 
DRANO; GarcfA BaAnts and Gut- 
TERAS), A., i, 202. 

determination of molecular weight of, 
in acetic acid (BERLANDE), A,, i, 
549. 

stereoisomerism of derivatives of 
(TURNER; KENNER), A., i, 1085. 

hydrogenation of, and its carboxylic 
acid (RANEDO and Legon), A., i, 
909. 

sulphide, chloronitrohydroxy-deriv- 
atives (KrisHNna), T., 2784. 

Diphenyl, 3:3':4:4’- and 3:5':4:4’-tetra- 
amino- (BRADY and McHvex), T., 
2052, 

fluoroamino-, and fiuoronitro-deriv- 
atives, and their salts and deriv- 
atives, and ¢rinitro-4-hydroxy- (VAN 
Hove), A., i, 318. 

2:2’-dihydroxy-, catalytic reduction of 
(v. Braun), A., i, 1038. 

heaahydroxy-, from pyrogallol (ELLER, 
SAENGER, WENZEL, SEILER, and 
Pieper), A., i, 543. 

nitro-derivatives (GARciA Bants and 
GuIrERAs), A., i, 770. 

Diphenylacetaldimine, and its deriv- 
atives (KoHLER and Drake), A.,, i, 


666. 

Diphenylacetic acid, barium salt, 
products of dry distillation of 
(VoRLANDER and Rack), A., i, 
680. 


ethyl ester, action of sodium on 
(VoRLANDER and Rack), A., i, 
680. 
Diphenylacetic-benzylmethylmalonic 
anhydride (STAUDINGER, SCHNEIDER, 
Scuotz, and Strone), A., i, 469. 
Diphenylacetic-bromoethylmalonic an- 
hydride (STAUDINGER and ScHNEI- 
DER), A., i, 465. 
Diphenylacetic-diallylmalonic anhydride 
- (STAUDINGER, SCHNEIDER,  ScHOTZz, 
and Strone), A., i, 469. 
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Diphenylacetic-dibenzylmalonic an- 
hydride (STAUDINGER, ScuNEIDER, 
Scnorz, and Strone), A., i, 469. 

Diphenylacetic-diethoxymalonic an- 
hydride (STAUDINGER and Scunzi- 
DER), A., i, 465. 

Diphenylacetic-diphenoxymalonic an. 
hydride (STAUDINGER and Scunzi- 
DER), A., i, 466. 

Diphenylacetic-dipropylmalonic an- 
hydride (STAUDINGER, SCHNEIDER, 
ScuoTz, and Strons), A., i, 469. 

Diphenylacetic-ethoxymethylmalonic 
anhydride (STAUDINGER and ScHNEI- 
DER), A., i, 465. 

Diphenylacetic-methylallylmalonic 
anhydride (STAUDINGER, SCHNEIDER, 
Scuorz, and Strone), A., i, 469. 

Diphenylacetic-methylethylmalonic 
anhydride (STAUDINGER, SCHNEIDER, 
Scuotz, and Srrone), A., i, 469. 

Diphenylacetic-phenoxyethylmalonic 
anhydride (STAUDINGER and ScuHnzl- 
DER), A., i, 465. 

Diphenylacetylcystine 
SHERWIN), A., i, 673. 

a8-Diphenylacrylenebenziminazole 
(BisTRzYCKI and FAssLER), A., i, 
848. 

AB-Diphenylacrylic acid, sodium salt 
(Livpp and Lipicke), A., i, 319. 

yy-Diphenylallyl bromide (Z1zGLER and 
TIEMANN), A.,i, 31. 

Diphenylallylacetaldehyde. See aa-Di- 
phenyl-Ay-pentenaldehyde. 

a8-Diphenyl-a-allylthiocarbamide 
(DAIns, BrEwsTER, BLAIR, and 
THompson), A., i, 63. 

Diphenylamine, conductivity, viscosity, 

and density of systems formed by 
benzoic acid and (Baskoy), A, i, 
672. 

oxidation of, with hydrogen peroxide 
(KouBcov), A., i, 321. 

action of methyl sulphate on (Grssox 
and VINING), T., 831. 

Diphenylamine, bromo-, 

iodo-trinitro-, and 
(LINKE), A., i, 554. 

polynitro-derivatives, reduction of 
(CULLINANE and JAmgs), A., i, 606. 

2:4-dinitro-6-amino- (CULLINANE and 
JAMES), A., i, 606. 

2:4:6-trinitro-3-amino- (Davies and 
JAMES), A., i, 552, 

Diphenylamine-4-azide, preparation and 
derivatives of (ANGELI and P1ERON!), 
A., i, 1026. 

Diphenylamine-6-carboxylic acid, 2 
nitro- (TUTTLE), A., i, 1012. 

Diphenylaminesulphonephthalein (ORN- 
DORFF and SHERWooD), A,, i, 341. 
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9-Diphenylaminopyridine, and its ace- 
tate (TSCHITSCHIBABIN), A., i, 598. 
§:5-Diphenylbarbiturice acid, di-p-hydr- 
oxy- (Dox and Tuomas), A., i, 952. 
Di-p-phenylbenzoylethane, and dibromo- 
(Oppy), A., i, 1099. 
Diphenyl-8-benzoyl-a-phenylethylphos- 
phine oxide (CONANT, BRAVERMAN, 
and HussEy), A., i, 264. 
Diphenyl-8-benzoyl-a-phenylvinylphos- 
phine oxide (CONANT, BRAVERMAN, 
and Hussgy), A., i, 264. 
8-Diphenyl-a-benzylidenepropiophe- 
none hydrochloride (VORLANDER and 
FrRIEDBERG), A., i, 684. 
Diphenylbenzylidenetetrazancarb- 
anilide (BuscH, MULLER, 
Scuwakz), A., i, 866. 
s5-Diphenyl-a- benzylidenetetrazan- 
y-carboxylic acid, ethy] ester (BuscH, 
MU.uER, and ScHwArz), A., i, 865. 
aa-Diphenyl-8-benzylpropane-af-diol 
(TIFFENEAU and Lfvy), A., i, 789. 
Diphenyl-8-bromo-8-benzoyl-a-phenyl- 
ethylphosphine oxide (CoNANT, 
BRAVERMAN, and Hussgy), A., i, 
264. 
Diphenyl-8-bromo-8-p-chlorobenzoyl- 
a-phenylethylphosphine oxide, and 
its isomeride (CONANT, BRAVERMAN, 
and Hussry), A., i, 264. 
Diphenyl-4-bromo-a-naphthylearbinol 
(GoMBERG and BuicKk), A., i, 915. 
Diphenyl-1-bromo-a-naphthylmethy] 
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atives, colour of (ScCHEIBE), A., i, 250. 

Diresorcinol ethers, and their derivatives 
(KoHN and WILHELM), A., i, 558. 

p-Di-8-resorcylic acid, and the 4’-methy] 
ether of its methy] ester (Pacsv), A., 
i, 339. 

Disaccharides, constitution of( HAWORTH 
and LINNELL), T., 294; (HAwoRTH 
and MITCHELL), T., 301; (HAworRTH 
and Wy.tam), T., 3120. 
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Disilane, reactions of (Srock and 
Somrzsk1), A., ii, 160. 
Disiloxan (Stock and SomIEsk]), A., ii, 
160 
Dispersion, rotatory (LirscuitTz), A., ii, 
525. 


in absorbing media (HULBERT), A., 
ii, 812. 
magnetic rotatory, in gases (HAVE- 
LOCK), A., ii, 205. 

Dispersoids, chemistry of (v. WEIMARN), 
A., ii, 186; (KoHLScHUTTER and 
NEUENSCHWANDER), A., ii, 494. 

Dissociation constants of polybasic acids 
(BsERRUM), A., i, 1059. 

Dissociation pressure of hydrated salts 
(PARTINGTON and HUNTINGFoRD), T., 
160 ; (ScHumB), A., ii, 219. 

Distillation, equations for the relation- 

ships in (PETERS), A., ii, 377. 
of liquid mixtures (LANYAR 
ZECHNER), A., ii, 294. 

Distillation apparatus, laboratory frac- 
tionating column (CLARKEand RaHRs), 
A., ii, 294. 

Distribution of substances between two 
phases (SWIENTOSLAWSKI), A., _ ii, 
546. 

Distyranic acid, and its derivatives 
(SroERMER and Brecker), A., i, 927. 

Distyrenic acid, constitution of (STOER- 
MER and BEcKER), A., i, 227. 

Distyrinic acid, and its salts and deriv- 
atives (STOERMER and BECKER), A., i, 
927. 

2:6-Distyryl-8-benzbisthiazole (EDGE), 
T., 2332, 

Distyryl ketones, benzopyrylium salts 
of (Buck and HEILBRON), T., 1395. 
Disulphides, action of methyl iodide on 
(STEINKOPF and MiuLuer), A., i, 
1055. 

6’:8’-Disulphonaphthalene-2’(4)-azo-5- 
nitro-a-naphthylamine (MoRGAN and 
JongEs), A., i, 1029. 

Di-a- and -8-tetrahydronaphthylmethyl- 
amines, and their salts and derivatives 
(v. Braun, BLessine, and ZoBEL), 
A., i, 1089. 

2-Dithiobenzoyl, preparation and re- 

actions of (McK1BBEN and McC LeEL- 
LAND), T., 170. 

action of primary amines with 
(McCLELLAND and LONGWELL), 
T., 3310. 

Di-p-toluoylethane, dibromo- (Oppy), 
A., i, 1099. 

Ditoluoylethylenes (ConANT and LvrTz), 
A., i, 685. 

2:5-Di-p-toluoyl-y-xylene (DE DIESBACH, 
PERRIG, BETSCHART, and STREBEL), 
A., i, 805. 


and 


40 * 


ad 
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Di-m-tolyl sulphides and sulphoxide, 
4:6:4’:6’-tetranitro- (GiuA and Ruce- 
GERI), A., i, 790. 

Di-p-tolylacetamide (Dox and THOMAS), 
A., i, 952. 

aB-Di-p-tolyl-a-allylthiocarbamide 
(Dans, Brewster, Bair, and 
THomrson), A., i, 63. 

By-Di-p-tolylamino-7-butanes, isomer- 
ism of, and their salts and derivatives 
(Morcan and Hickrnsotrom), T., 
97. 

Di-mn-tolylarsinic acid, 2:6-’dihydroxy- 
(CHRISTIANSEN), A., i, 500. 

5:5 Di-m-tolylbarbiturio acid, 5:5-di-6’- 
hydroxy- (Dox and Tuomas), A., i, 
952. 

N-Di-p-tolyl-S-butylearbamide, and its 
hydriodide (DArns and THOompPson), 
A., i, 382, 

Ditolylearbamides (MAILHE), A., i, 458. 

Di-o-tolyldiethylearbamide (MAILHE), 
A., i, 458. 

Di-p-tolyldimethinediazidine, and _ its 
polymeride (INcoLD and Piacort), 
T., 2750. 

Di-m-tolylmalonie acid, di-6-hydroxy-, 
ethyl ester (Dox and Tuomas), A., i, 

952. 

aB-Di-p-tolyl-a-propanolthiocarbamide 
(Dans, BrewsTER, Buarr, and 
THOMPSON), A., i, 63. 

N-Di-p-toly1-S-propylthiocarbamide, and 
its hydriodide (Darns and THomp- 
son), A., i, 382. 

2:4-Di-p-tolylselenophen (BocErr and 
HERRERA), A., i, 240. 

Di-p-tolylsilicane, dichloro-, preparation 
of (PINK and Kipprne), T., 2831. 

Di-p-tolylsilicanediol, preparation, pro- 
perties and reactions of (PINK and 
KippPiInG), T., 2830. 

Di-2:4:6-trimethylbenzoylethane (Con- 
ANT and Lutz), A., i, 686. 

Di-(2:4:6-trimethylbenzoyl)ethylenes 
(Conant and Luz), A., i, 686. 

Ditriphenylphosphiniminecyanuryl 
azide (KEsTING) A., i, 1149. 

Dittany, white. See Dictamus albus. 

1:4-Di-8-veratroylethylpiperazine and 
its hydrochloride (MANNICH and 
LAMMERING), A., i, 45, 

Diversine, and its hydrochloride and 
methiodide (Konno, OcnIAI, and 
NakagimA), A., i, 1223. 

Divinyl sulphide, action of halogen 
hydrides on (BALES and NIcKELson), 
T., 2486. 

1:3-Dixanthyl-5:5-diallylbarbituric 
acid (FABRE), A., i, 852, 

1:3-Dixanthyl-5:5-diethylbarbituric 
acid (FABRE), A., i, 852. 
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1:8-Dixanthyl-5-ethyl-5-n- and  -is. 
butylbarbituric acids (FABRE), A., j, 
853. 

Dixanthylhydantoylhydrazide (Fossz, 
HAGENE, and Dusois), A., i, 938. 
1:3-Dixanthyl-5-phenyl-5-ethylbarbit- 

uric acid (FABRE), A., i, 852. 

Di-o:p-xyloylethane, and  dibromo. 
(Oppy), A., i, 1099. 

4:6-Di-p-xyloylisophthalic acid (Puii- 
IPPI, SEKA, and HAUSENBICHL), A., i, 
576. 

2:5-Di-p-xyloylterephthalic acid (Px. 
IPPI, SEKA, and HAUSENBICHL), A., i, 
576. 

Di-p-xylyl 6:6’-disulphide, = 3:3’-di. 
amino-, acetyl derivative (JoHNson 
and SMILEs), T., 2387. 

Dixylylamines, and their salts and 
derivatives (v. Braun, Buxgssine, 
and ZosBEt), A., i, 1089. 

Di-o-xylylearbamide(MaI.ne),A., i, 458, 

N-Di-m-xylyl-S-propylphenylthiocarb- 
amide (Dains and THompson), A., i, 
382. 

2:3-Di-o-4’-xylylquinoxaline (Corry), 

+ 1, 696. 

Dodecamethylhexa-amyloses (PRIN«- 
SHEIM and GOLDSTEIN), A., i, 899. 

Dodecan-y-ol, aS-dibromo- (DELABY), 
A., i, 1055. 

Dogs, excretion of sugar in (BENEDICT 

and OsTERBERG), A., i, 730. 

of different ages, glycogen in liver of 
(GRUZEWSKA and FAuRE-FREMIET), 
A. 4, 267. 

Dokozanic acid (TRAUBENBERG), A., i, 
298. 

Dolomite, composition of (MITCHELL), 

T., 1055. 
formation of (MITCHELL), T., 1887. 
dissociation of (GARNETT), A., ii, 763. 

Dolphin oil, tetradecenoic acid from 
(TsustmoTo), A., i, 297. 

Doroszewski’s law (DOROSZEWSKI; 
SWIENTOSLAWSKI), A., ii, 544. 

Drops, apparatus for delivering (IEI- 
MANN), A., ii, 148. 

Drug, Chinese, constituents of (MuRA- 
YAMA and ITaGakt), A., i, 637. 

Drying, changes of properties of sub- 

stances on (BAKER), T., 1223. 
of organic substances, laboratory ap- 
paratus for (BoUILLOT), A., ii, 65. 
intensive, influence of, on internal 
conversion (Smits), A., ii, 547. 
Dschabir (v. LippMANN), A., ii, 314; 
(DARMSTAEDTER), A., ii, 628; (VAN 
DEVENTER), A., ii, 683. 
Dulein. See »-Phenetylcarbamide. 
Duodenal juice, estimation of bile acids 
in (MEYER), A., ii, 891. 
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See Colouring matters. 


Dyes. 

pyoing., physical chemistry of (Briccs 
and BULL), A,, ii, 58. 

Dysprosium, are spectrum of (KIEss), 
A., ii, 518. 


E. 


Earths, rare (KREMERS and STEVENS), 
A., ii, 322. 
absorption spectra of (YNTEMA), A., 
ii, 358 
spectrum analysis of (EpER), A., ii, 
672. 
K-absorption of (CABRERA), A., ii, 
275. 
of the cerium group, double carbonates 
of sodium and (ZAMBONINI and 
CaRosBl), A., ii, 863. 
triple nitrites of (CurTicA and GALLO), 
A., ii, 689. 
estimation and separation of, from 
other metals (MosEr and IrAwny1), 
A., ii, 438. 
separation of (PRANDTL and Léscn), 
A., ii, 863. 
Earthworm. See Lisenia fetida. 
Ecgonine, salts of (DE JoNG), A., i, 
1222. 
estimation of, in coca leaf (DE Jone), 
A., ii, 798. 
Echinopsine, and its salts (SpATH and 
Koukk), A., i, 479. 
Edestin, digestion of, by pepsin (SMoRO- 
DINCEV), A., i, 619 
hydrolysis of, with sulphuric acid 
(JAITSCHNIKOV), A., i, 398. 
Fels, respiratory exchange in (GARDNER 
and Kine), A., i, 162. 
Eggs, dextrose in (Gor1), A.,i, 72. 
hydrolysis of fats by secretion of 
(GLASER), A., i, 414. 
hen’s, enzymes of (Koea), A., i, 1257. 
nitrogen content of (HEPBURN), A., 
i, 729. 
Egg-albumin. See Albumin. 
n-Eicosanic acid, and its methyl ester 
(EHRENSTEIN and STUEWER), A., i, 
1057. 
Einstein’s law (WEIGERT), A., ii, 361. 
Lisenia fetida, porphyrin from (FISCHER 
and ScHAUMANN), A., i, 964. 
Eleomargaric acid. See Elostearic 
acid. 
Eleostearic acid, constitution of (VER- 
CRUYSSE), A., i, 533. 
Elasmobranchs, digestion in (BopAN- 
sky and Rosg), A., i, 625. 
Elbon, formation of glycuronic acids 
after administration of (MoRINAKA), 
A, 15 B71. 
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Electric arc, carbon, relation between 
current, voltage, and length of 
(WESTMAN and Crapson), A,, ii, 
734. 

high intensity, electrochemistry of 
(BAssETT), A., ii, 880. 
low voltage, in diatomic gases 
(DuFFENDACK), A., ii, 378. 
in mercury vapour (YAo), A., ii, 
561. 
current, passage of, through thin 
membranes (LILLIE and Ponp), A., 
ii, 829. 
discharge in gases using Tesla cur- 
rents (FIscHER), A., li, 2838. 
disappearance of gases under (NEW- 
MAN), A., ii, 684. 
action of, on gases and on metallic 
oxides (DE HEMPTINNE), A., ii, 


121. 
high-frequency, heat losses and 
chemical action in (DANIELS, 


KEENE, and MANNING), A., li, 
667. 
furnace for cathode rays (GERDIEN 
and RIEGGER), A., il, 817. 
internally-wound (ForEsTIER), A., 


ii, 610. 
thermoregulator for (SoLaRI), A., 

ii, 610. 
Electrical conductivity and residual 


affinity (ARMSTRONG), A., ii, 531. 
of aqueous solutions of metallic 
salts (WALDEN and Uticn), A., 
ii, 723. 
of binary electrolytes (MuND), A., 
ii, 368. 
of strong electrolytes (LORENZ and 
LANDES), A., ii, 9. 
resistance of electrolytes (PHILIPPSON), 
A., ii, 212. 
supertension (Smits), A., ii, 580. 
Electricity in flames (Witson), A., ii, 
677. 
origin of, in thunderstorms (ARM- 
STRONG), A., ii, 722 ; (Stmpson), A., 
ii, 822. 
Electrocapillarity, theory of (FRUMKIN), 
A., ii, 58, 54 
in non-aqueous solutions 
Frumkin), A., ii, 53. 
Electrochemistry, réle of electrons in 
(PISARSHEVSKI and ROSENBERG), 
A., ii, 729, 730; (PISARSHEVSK]), 
A., ii, 780. 
of gases (LIND), A., li, 676. 
Electrodes, polarisation of 
SCHAFFELT), A., ii, 115, 369. 
potential of (Hrvrovsky), A., ii, 
114; (Garrison), A., ii, 115. 
antimony (UHL and KEsTRANEK), A., 
ii, 648, 


(WILD ; 


(VER- 
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Electrodes, bimetallic, use of, in 
neutralisation reactions (WILLARD 
and Fenwick), A., ii, 286. 

clay metallised (Hormann), A., ii, 
531. 

cuprous oxide (GARRISON), A., ii, 728. 

gas (KNOBEL), A., ii, 608. 

hydrogen, wr of (ConanrT and 
CuTTER), A., i, 10. 

effect of temper ature on the ww 


of (MorAN and TaytLor), A.,, ii, 
148. 
action of normal salts on the 


potential of (ARKADEEY), A., ii, 


369. 
under pressure (HarnsworTh), A 
ii, 8. 
hydrogen micro- (LEHMANN), A., ii, 
608. 


lead, overvoltage of (GLASSTONE), T., 
2 . 


magnesium, eflect of amalgamation on 


(Smits), A., ii, 728. 

mercury, use of, in electrometric 
analysis (KoLTHoFF and VERZYL), 
A., ii, 873. 

metallic, action of light on (AUDU- 
BERT), A., ii, 827. 


oxygen or air, use of, in 66 aug 4 


and alkalinity (F URMAN), A sg 
175. 
quinhydrone (VEIBEL), T., 2208; 
(Ko.rHoFr), A., ii, 247. 


use of, in estimation of amino-acids 
(Harris), T., 3294. 
Electro-diffusion (GiLuEr), A., 
Electro-endosmosis through 
filters (UMETsU), A., ii, 299. 
Electrolysis, current-tension curves in 
(ATEN), A., ii, 370. 
intermittent current (GLASsTONE), T., 
1745, 2926. 
of acid and alkali solutions (Tam- 
MANN), A., ii, 289. 
with an aluminium anode (JEFFREY), 
As, «di, 729, 
in presence of colloids and sugar 
(IzGARYSCHEV and Tirov ; IzGary- 
SCHEV), A., ii, 8371; (IZGARYSCHEV 
and STEPANOV ; IZGARYSCHEV and 
PonoMAREVA), A,, ii, 372. 
with a dropping mercury cathode 
(HEyrovsky), A., ii, 119. 
in liquid sulphur dioxide (CEnt- 
NERSZWER and DrvuckKER), A., ii, 
370. 
Electrolyte, colloidal, from carrageen 
(Harwoopn), T., 2254. 
low temperature (RODEBUSH 
A., ii, 287. 
theory of (DEBYE and 
A., ii, 459, 724. 


ii, 609. 
carbon 


and 


YNTEMA), 
Electrolytes, 
HUcKEL), 
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Electrolytes, electrical resistance of 
(PHILIPPson), A., ii, 212. 
anomalous osmosis of, with collodion 
membranes (BARTELL and Car. 
PENTER), A., ii, 221, 298, 384. 
diffusion of, into gels (STILEs), A., ii, 
743. 
coagulation by (IVANITZKAJA and 
Ortova), A., ii, 545. 
action of silica on (JosEPH and Hay. 
cock), T., 2022. 
synergetic action of, on plant tissues 
(RABER), A., i, 1274. 
binary, conlncibitiy of (Munp), A., ii, 
368. 
strong, theory of (PRINs), A., ii, 369. 
molecular ge me of (Lorenz 
and LANDE), A., ii, 9, 284; 
(Drucker), A., ii, 724, 
dissociation of, in dilute solutions 
(Gross and — A., ii, 368, 
ionisation of (SAND), A., ve 55. 
abnormality of (SAND), A., ii, 120, 
Electrolytic dissociation of dibasic acids 
(Larsson), A., ii, 55. 
gas. See Gas. 
ions, theory of (LorENz and LAanpf) 
A., ii, 9, 284; (LorENz and Brex- 
MER), A., ii, 822. 
oxidation, influence of fluorides in 
(Rius y Miro), A., ii, 119. 
reduction, effect of metallic hydrides 
on (KINDLER), A., i, 1090. 
of organic compounds (CoNANT and 
Lutz), A., ii, 284. 
Electromotive force, measurements of 
(ScATCHARD), A., ii, 606. 

Electrons, structure and deformation of 
the sheaths of (Fasans), A., ii, 
750. 

dynamo-kinetic theory of (Tomma- 
sINA), A., ii, 310. 

motion of, in gases (TOWNSEND and 
BaIuEy), A., ii, 721; (SKINKER 
and Wuire), A., ii, 722. 

collision of, with hydrogen (Horton 
and Daviks), A., ii, 820. 

collisions of, in compound — 
(FooTe and MouteEr), A., ii, 5 

attachment of, to a- particles (Davis), 
A., ii, 453. 

rate of evaporation of, from hot fila- 
ments (RopEBUsH), A., ii, 367. 

in chemistry of solutions and in 
electrochemistry (PISARSHEVSKI 
and RosENBERG), A., ii, 729, 730; 
(PISARSHEVSKI), A., ii, 730. 

positive (PooLE), A., ii, 64, 

slow-moving, free Ane of (SPONER ; 
Minxkowsk]), A., ii, 821. i 

Electron theory (Tuomson), A., 1), 
682. 


e of 


odion 
Car. 


\., ii, 
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RENZ 
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Electron theory, determination of struc- 
ture from the (ENKLAAR), A., ii, 
811. 

of organic compounds (MARKMAN), 
Ang 3, 19 

of valency (Lowry), A., ii, 480, 848 ; 
(Sprers), A., ii, 481. 

Electrotropy (Lowry), T., 828. 

Electrovalency, studies in (Lowry), T., 
822; (Norrisn), T., 3066. 

Eledone moschata, substances extracted 
from (ACKERMANN, Hotz, and Kut- 
SCHER), A., i, 510. 

Elemane (JANSCH and FAnrTL), A., i, 
815. 

Element, new (Coster and HEvEsy), 

A., ii, 80, 171; (UrBAIN; URBAIN 
and DauviILuikr), A., ii, 171. 
oxide of a (Scott), T., 311, 881. 
in the terbium group (EpER), A., 
ii, 47. 

Elements, origin of (Vv. WEINBERG), 
A., ii, 843. 

characterisation of, by X-ray crystal 
reflection (CLArK and Dvank), 
A., ii, 469. 

Réntgen spectra of, in relation to the 
periodic system (Bour and Coster), 
A., ii, 110. 

valency and crystal 
(Papoa), A., ii, 16. 

periodic classification 
KowSKI), A., li, 552. 

missing, in the periodic classification 
(LorinG), A., ii, 19. 

amphoteric (KASARNOWSKY), A., ii, 
824. 

gaseous, thermal ionisation of (NoyEs 
and Witson), A., ii, 112. 

of the higher groups, ionisation of 
(SawA), A., i, 5. 

light, masses of (Aston), 
480. 

separation of, by diffusion (Mur- 
MANN), A., ii, 401. 

Elemi oil, sesquiterpene alcohol from 
(JANSCH and FanrTL), A., i, 814. 

Elemi resin, Manilla, B-amyrin from 
(RoLLETT), A., i, 477 ; (ROLLETT and 
BraTKE), A., i, 588. 

a-Elemol (JANSCH and FAN7TL), A., i, 
814. 

Elodea canadensis, respiration in (Lyon), 
A., i, 1270. 

Emulsin (HELFERICH, SPEIDEL, 

ToELDTE), A., i, 722. 
detection of, in plant tissues (ROSEN- 
THALER and SEILER), A., i, 278. 
Energons (TomMASINA), A., ii, 310. 
Energy, supplied, relation between 
intensity of spectral lines and (Ham- 
BURGER), A., ii, 822. 


structure of 


of (Szysz- 


A., ii, 


and 
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Enzymes. 
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Enteroliths from man (MORNER), A., i, 
1261. 
Entropy, calculation of (EASTMAN), A., 
ii, 124. 
lerivation of the constants of 
(HERZFELD), A., ii, 375. 
of gases (UREy), A., ii, 533. 
of diatomic gases (ToLMAN and 
BapcEr), A., li, 830. 

Enzymes (v. EuLER and Myrpick), A., 
i, 517 ; (NakaGawa), A., i, 1244. 
isolation of (WILLSTATTER), A., i, 160. 
action of light on (PINCUSsEN), A., i, 

404; (PINCUSSEN and Karo), A., i, 
405. 
effect of radium emanation and X-rays 
on (Hussey and Tuomson), A., i, 
871. 
dielectric constants of (KELLER), A., 
ii, 284. 
nomenclature of (WILLSTATTER and 
Kuuyn), A,, i, 400; (DERNBY), A., 
i, 400. 
nomenclature of the activity and 
affinity of (v. EULER and JosEPH- 
son), A., i, 966. 
activation of, after poisoning with 
metallic salts (KEHOE), A., i, 966. 
specificity of (WILLSTATTER and 
Kuun), A., i, 400, 401, 721; 
(KuHN), A., i, 1033 ; WILLSTATTER, 
KvuHN, and SosoTKa), A., i, 1034 ; 
(ABDERHALDEN), A., i, 1269. 
chemistry of (v. EuLER), A., i, 160. 
resolution of racemic amino-acids by 
(ABDERHALDEN and TANAKA), A., 
i, 1070. 
action of, in fat synthesis (SPIEGEL), 
A., i, 723. 
dry, apparatus for preparation of 
(SALOMONSON and v. EuLER), A., 
i, 495. 
of malt (OnLsson), A., i, 620. 
oxidising (ONSLOW), A., i, 723. 
production of, by bacilli (FER- 
NANDEZ and GARMENDIA), A., i, 
881. 
pancreatic (WILLSTATTER, WALD- 
SCHMIDT-LEITZ, and MEMMEN), A., 
i, 403; (WILLSTATTER and WALD- 
SCHMIDT-LEITZ), A., i, 403 ; (W1LL- 
STATTER, WALDSCHMIDT-LEITZ, and 
Hessk), A., i, 507; (WILLSTATTER 
and MremMMEn), A., ii, 704. 
proteolytic, of the spleen (HEprn), 
A., i, 168. 
respiratory, in germinating seeds 
(BacH and OPARIN ; OPARIN), A., 
i, 425. 
See also :— 
Amylase. 
Antiphenolase. 
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Enzymes, See also:— 
Antipepsin. 
Arginase. 
Catalase. 
Diastase. 
Emulsin. 
Esterase, 
Fumarase. 
B-Glucosidase. 
Glycerophosphatase. 
Hippuricase, 
Histozyme. 
Invertase. 
Lichenase. 
Lipase. 
Mannosidase. 
Oxydase. 
Pepsin. 
Peroxydase. 
Protease. 
Ptyalin. 
Reductase. 
Rennin. 
Saccharase. 
Sucrase. 
Sulphatase. 
Takasaccharase. 
Trypsin. 
Tyrosinase. 
Urease., 
Waldenase. 

Enzyme action (SHERMAN), A., i, 621 ; 
(McGuire and Fat), A., i, 872; 
(Sucurra, Noyes, and FAtk), A., 
i, 1246. 

course of (ARRHENIUS), A., i, 1032. 

Ephedrine, synthesis of (FouRNEAU and 
PuyAL), A., i, 238. 

Epicatechins (FREUDENBERG and Purr- 
MANN), A., i,.697. 

Epiglucosamine, and its phenylosazone 
(LEVENE and MEYER), A., i, 445. 

Equation of state, a and b in (Cork), 
A., ii, 214. 

van der Waals’ (BoynTon and BRAm- 


LEY), A., ii, 11. 
Equilioria, effect of catalysts on 
(CLARENS), A., ii, 144. 
displacement of (Cotson), A., ii, 
620. 


in solutions, volume change in (COHEN 
and MoEsvVELD), A., ii, 537. 

in binary systems, influence of sub- 
stitution on (KREMANN, SUTTER, 
Sitrz, StRzELBA, and Dosotzky), 
A., i, 45; (KREMANN, MAUER- 
MANN, MiULuer, and Roster), A., 
i, 8832; (KREMANN, MAUERMANN, 
and OswaLp), A., i, 3386; (KRE- 
MANN and MAUERMANN), A.,, i, 
878 ; (KREMANN, HONIGSBERG, and 
MAUVERMANN), A., i, 908. 
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Equilibria, in ternary systems (URazoy), 

A., ii, 547. 

chemical, in electrometric oxidation 
(GruBE and Husericu), A., ij, 
138. 

ionic, application of the law of mass 
action to (BRONSTED and Pepper. 
SEN), A., ii, 61. 

non-, uni-, and bi-variant (SCHREINE- 

MAKERS), A., ii, 137, 546. 

statistical, in relation to the mass 
action Jaw (RopEBusH), A., ii 
620. 

Erbium chlorite (LEv1), A., ii, 421. 

Erdmann’s salt, structure of (THoMas), 
T., 617. 

Ergostane (WINDAUs and GRosskopr), 
A., i, 75 

Ergostanol, and its acetate (WiNDAts 
and GrosskopF), A., i, 75. 

Ergostanone(WINDAUS and GROsskKoPF), 
Rixg-l, 405 

Ergosterol in yeast (WINDAUS 
GRosSKOPF), A., i, 75. 

Ergot (Strout), A., i, 127. 
alkaloids of (DALE and Sprro), A,, i, 
420. 

Ergotamine (STo.t), A., i, 127. 
effect of, on sugar in blood (LEssEr 

and ZiprF), A., i, 1150. 
salts of (CHEMISCHE FABRIK Vorm. 
Sanpoz), A., i, 480. 

Ergotaminine (Srot.), A., i, 127. 

Erigeron canadense, essential oil from 
(ScHIMMEL & Co.), A., i, 49. 

Eruciec acid, and its anhydride (HoLpr 
and ZADEK), A., i, 1058. 

Erythritol isopropylidene ethers (Birsz- 
KEN, SCHAEFER, and HERMANs), A., 
i, 477. 

Erythritols, polymorphism of (Gav- 
BERT), A., i, 154. 

Erythrosin, composition of (GomBErc 
and TABERN), A., i, 112. 

Eseretholemethine, and its alcoholate 
(Max and MicHEeL Po.onovskI), 
A., i, 8381. 

picrate (Max and MicnuEeLt Potonov- 
SKI), A., i, 700. 
Eserine (physostigmine) (BARGER and 
STEDMAN), T., 758. 
constitution of (Max and MICHEL 
Po.Lonovsk!), A., i, 831. 
derivatives of (Max and MIcHEL 
PoLonovskt), A,, i, 940. 

Esoline ethyl and methyl ethers, and 
hydroxy-, and iodo-, derivatives of 
(BARGER ’and SrzpMAN), T , 162. 

dimethiodide, and ew (BARGER 
and STEDMAN), T., 764. 


and 


Esox lucius (pike), ay exchange 
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Isters, preparation of (LABORATOIRE- 
UstnE), A., i, 110. 

catalytic preparation of (SENDERENS 
and ABOULENC), A., i, 9. 

anodic formation of (SCHALL), 
120. 

eatalytic action of hydrogen ions in 
hydrolysis of (OLIVIER and 
BERGER), A., ii, 144. 

influence of the base on velocity of 
saponification of (CASHMORE, 
McComaig, and ScarsBorcuaH), T., 
197. 


A, 01, 


reduction of (Prins), A., i, 1172. 
reaction of, with organomagnesium 
derivatives (STADNIKOV), A., i, 


462, 463. 
organic, Réntgen ray investigation of 
(SHEARER), T., 3152. 

Esterase, hydrolysis of racemic amino- 
acid esters by (ABDERHALDEN, SICKEL, 
and UgpA), A., i, 1146. 

Esterification (ADVANI 
BOROUGH), A., i, 1009. 

silica gels as catalysts in (MILLIGAN 
and EmMErt), A., ii, 18. 

Ethane, aa-dichloro-B-iodo-, and aa§- 
trichloro-a-iodo- (HOWELL), A., i, 
175. 

tetrachloro-, equilibrium of naphthalene 
and (COHEN, DE MEESTER, and 
MOESVELD), A., ii, 612. 

aB-diiodo, action of silver nitrite on, 
and a8-dinitro-, and its tetrabromo- 
derivative (IpaTov), A., i, 529. 

tetranitro-, s-dipotassium derivative 
(Hunter), T., 547. 

hexanitro-, preparation and reactions 
of (ALtLsop and KENNER), T., 
2312. 

Ethane-a8-disulphonic acid, barium salt 

(Ray), T., 2176. 

Ethanesulphonic acid, 8-chloro- wet 

PINE and ESCHENBRENNER), A ae. 3 

743. 

Ethanesulphonyl bromide (CHERBULIEZ 

and SCHNAUDER), A., i, 435. 

Ethanetetracarboxylic acid, preparation 

of (MANNICH and GANz), A., 1, 13. 

Ethanetetracarboxylic acid, dinitro-, 

ethyl ester (ALLSOP and KENNER), T., 

2315. 

5-Ethanolaminoacridine 

voRM. MEIsTER, LucIvs, 

ING), A., i, 1130. 

5-Ethanolamino-3-ethoxyacridine 

(FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS, 

& Brunine), A., i, 1130. 

Ethanolmercuri-salts (HoFMANN 

LEscHEWSKI), A., i, 194. 

Ethers, decomposition of, by metallic 

sodium (ScHorIGIN), A., i, 207. 


and Sup- 


(FARBWERKE 
& Brty- 


and 
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Ethers, preparation of, from primary 
alcohols (PopELIER), A., i, 5382; 
(DurAND), A., i, 780. 

Ethereal sulphates, synthesis of, in the 
body (HELE), A., i, 1156. 

Etheseroline (MAx and MicuEL PoLon- 
OVSKI), A., i, 700. 

Ethoxide, lithium, action of hydrogen 

sulphide on (JonEs and THOMAS), 
T., 3285. 
sodium, compound of dextrose and 
(ZEMPLEN and Kunz), A., i, 897. 
w-Ethoxyacetoveratrone (PRATT and 
RosBinson), T., 752. 

Ethoxyacetyl chloride, preparation of 
(PrattT and Rogpinson), T., 752. 

5-Ethoxyacridine (FARBWERKE VORM. 
Meister, Lucius, & Brunrne), A., i, 
1130. 

8-Ethoxyacridine, 5-chloro-2-nitro-, and 
2-nitro-f-amino- (FARBWERKE VORM. 
MEIsTER, Lucius, & BruninG), A., 1, 
1131. 

8- and 8-Ethoxyacridines, diamino-, 
chloro-, and chloroamino-derivatives 
(FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS, 
& Brunine), A., i, 1130. 

3-Ethoxyacridone (FARBWERKE VORM. 
MeIstTeEr, Lucius, & Brinine), A., i, 
1130. 

8-p-Ethoxyanilino-a-hydroxy-a-methyl- 
propionic acid (Lzs ETABLISSEMENTS 
PouLENc FrerEs), A., i, 1001. 


Ethoxyanthranylpyridinium bromide 
and picrate (BarnEetT, Cook, and 
MatTTHEWws), T., 2004. 

3- -Ethoxybenzaldehyde, 5-bromo-2- 


hydroxy- (Davigs), T., 1592. 
5-nitro-2-hydroxy- (DAVIEs), 
1587. 
4-Ethoxybenzhydrol, 3- and 8’-mono-, 
and 8:5-di-bromo- (MONTAGNE), A 
228. 
3-Ethoxybenzoic acid, 5-nitro-2-hydr- 
oxy» and its sodium salt (DAVIEs), 
T., 1589. 
4. Ethoxybenzophenone, 3- and 3’-mono-, 
and $:5-di-bromo- (MonTAGNE), A 
228. 


T., 


td i, 


oy i, 


4-Ethoxybenzophenone-2’-arsinic _ acid 
(Lewis and CHEETHAM), A., i, 
408. 


4-Ethoxy benzophenone-2’-di-bromo- 
arsine (LEwIs and CHEETHAM), A., i, 
408. 

4-Ethoxybenzophenone-2’-diiodoarsine 
(Lewis and CHEETHAM), A., i, 
408. 

2-Ethoxy-3-cyano-4:6-diphenylpyridine 
(KoHLER and SouTHER), A., i, 244. 

Ethoxy-derivatives, analysis of (DAVIES 
and RUBENSTEIN), T., 2848, 
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5-Ethoxy-7:9-diethy]-4:5-dihydrouric 
acid, 4-hydroxy- (Bittz and LrEm- 
BERG), A., i, 955. 
Ethoxydihydrobrucinolone, derivatives 
of (LEucHs, Griss, and HEERING), 
A., i, 131. 
Ethoxydihydrostrychninoline (Ltucns 
and NiTscHKE), A., i, 132. 
4’-Ethoxydiphenylamino-2-carboxylic 
acid, 5-nitro- (FARBWERKE VORM. 
MEtsTER, Lucius, & BRUNING), A., i, 
1131. 
a-Ethoxy-aa- pe ep ER B-bromo- 
(Lipp and LipicKk), A., i, 319. 
a-Ethoxyethylmalonic acid, B-chloro-, 
ethyl ester (BENARY and ScHINKOPF), 
A., i, 180. 
1-Ethoxyindole-2-carboxylic acid, and 
its ethyl ester (GABRIEL, GERHARD, 
and WoLTER), A., i, 704. 
2-Ethoxy-3-keto-2:3-dihydro-1:4-benz- 
thiazine (ZAHN), A., i, 376. 
2-Ethoxy-3-keto-2:3-dihydro-a-naphtha- 
thiazine (ZAHN), A., i, 376. 
2-Ethoxy-3-keto-5-methyl-2:38-dihydro- 
1:4-benzthiazine, 7-chloro- (ZAHN), 
A., 1, S76. 
2-Ethoxyketotetrahydroheptabenz- 
thiazine, and 7-chloro- (MAYER and 
Horst), A., i, 845. 
6-Ethoxylepidine ethiodide (MILLS and 
BRAUNHOLTZ), T., 2811. 
o-Ethoxymethylbenzyl alcohol (Vv. 
BRAUN, ZOBEL, and KivHn), A., i, 1200. 
o-Ethoxymethylbenzyl bromide (Vv. 
Braun, ZoBEL, and Kwuwn), A., i, 
1201. 
o-Ethoxymethylbenzylamine, and its 
salts (v. BRAUN and ZosE1), A., i, 
1200. 
a-Ethoxymethyleneacetoacetic acid, 
y-bromo-, and y-chloro-, ethyl esters, 
and their copper derivatives (BENARY 
and EsrErt), A., i, 1058. 
Ethoxymethylenediacetyl. 
oxy-A¢-pentene-5-dione. 
Ethoxymethylenemalononitrile (DIELs, 
GARTNER, and Kaack), A., i, 24. 
1-Ethoxy-3-methy1-3-ethylcyclopropane- 
1:2-dicarboxylic acid (SIncH and 
THORPE), T., 11 


See a-Eth- 


Ethoxymethylmalonic acid (STAUD- 
INGER and SCHNEIDER), A., i, 465. 
B-o-Ethoxymethylphenylethyl alcohol 


(v. BRAUN, ZoBEL, and Ktuy), A., i, 
1201. 

$-Ethoxy-3-methylcyclopropane-1:2-di- 
carboxylic acid (Goss, INGoLD, and 
THORPE), T., 360. 

a-Ethoxypentane-75-dione, and its di- 
semicarbazone (DIRLS and PETERSEN), 
he, 3, 16: 
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a-Ethoxy-A*-pentene-y5-dione, and its 
derivatives (Diets and PErersey), 
A., i, 14. 
p-Ethoxyphenylcarbamic acid, 8-chloro. 
ethyl ester (ADAMs and SEcuR), A., i, 
457. 
4-Ethoxypheny1-4’-ethoxycyclohexy]- 
amines, isomeric, and their derivatives 
(v. Braun and Haun), A., i, 102. 
a een (Vv. 
Braun and Haun), A., i, 108. 
4-Ethoxyphenyl- 4’-hydroxycyclohexyl- 
amine, and its di-p-nitrobenzoy] de. 
rivative (v. BRAUN and Hany), A., i, 
103. 
4-Ethoxyphenyl-4’-hydroxycyc/ohexyl- 
methylamine, and its p-nitrobenzoy] 
derivative (v. BRAUN and Haun), 
A., i, 103. 
4-Ethoxyphenylmalonamic acid, quinine 
salt (AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT Fiz 
ANILIN-FABRIKATION, ALTSCHUL, and 


BACHSTEZ), A., i, 126. 
’-Ethoxyphenylmethylaminomethy] 
sulphite, sodium derivative (Bocx- 


MUHL and WINpIscH), A., i, - 
3-p-Ethoxyphenyltetrahydro-1:3:2- 
oxazone (PiERCE and ADAms), A., i, 
484. 
2-Ethoxypyridine, 5-amino-, yy" de- 
rivative (TSCHITSCHIBABIN), A “ok 
596. 
s-nitro-, and its amine (TsCHITSCHI- 
BABIN and BYLINKIN), A., i, 596. 
Ethoxyquinaldines (BRAUNHOLTZ), A., 
i, 245. 
6-Ethoxy-2-styryl-3-methylehromone 
(H&ILBRON, BARNES, and Morron), 
T., 2568. 
w-Ethoxy-o-tolylacetic acid, and _ its 
ethyl ester and nitrile (v. Bravy, 
ZoxseL, and Kiun), A., i, 1201. 
Ethyl] alcohol, production of, from cal- 
cium lactate (KAysER), A., i, 986. 
optical constants of (TEAR), A., ii, 
593. 
refractive index of (ELSEY and Lynn), 
A,, ii, 349. 
variation of, with temperature 
(HALL and Payne), A., ii, 197. 
ionisation of (DANNER and HI pz- 
BRAND), A., ii, 116; (DANNER), 
A., ii, 117. 
photo-oxidation of (ConEN), A., i, 
1053. 
density and refractive index of mix- 
tures of acetaldehyde and (VAN 
AUBEL), A., i, 181. 
compressibility of mixtures of water 
and (MoESVELD), A., ii, 1740. 


solubility of substances in mixtures 
of water and (WRIGHT), T., 2493. 
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Ethyl alcohol, action of, on ammonium 
sulphates (DUNNICLIFF), T’., 476. 
as a stabiliser for hydrogen peroxide 
(ListEvicI-DRAGANESCU), A., ii, 
235. 

dehydration of, with phosphoric oxide 
(BALAREFF), A., i, 287. 

concentration of, in blood and urine 
(Miss), A., i, 71. 

absolute, preparation of (Noyes), A., 

i, 438. 

specific gravity of (Ri1BER), A.,i, 891. 

estimation of, in mixtures with acetone 
(BusHILL), A., ii, 665. 

estimation of water in (KOLTHOFF), 
A., ii, 248. 

separation of, from nitric acid (E. and 
R. Ursatn), A., ii, 125. 

Ethyl alcohol, bromonitro-, chloronitro-, 
and -hydroxylamino-derivatives ; 
and their derivatives (WILKENDORF 
and TRENEL), A., i, 288. 

Ethyl bromide, action of silver sulphate 
in sulphuric acid solution on (ScHI- 
LOV), A., i, 2. 

Ethyl ether, preparation of (SENDERENS), 

A., i, 742. 

densities and vapour pressures of 
(TAYLOR and SMITH), A., i, 9 

freezing point of (KryEs, Town- 
SHEND, and YounGe), A., ii, 376. 

mutual solubility of water and (HILL), 
A., ii, 467. 

dehydration of, with phosphoric oxide 
(BALAREFF), A., i, 287. 

molecular compounds of orthophos- 
phoric acid and (RABINOWITSCH 
and JAKUBSOHN), A., i, 1172. 

influence of, on the Grignard reaction 
(Masgima and Korakg), A., i, 482. 

mercuri-salts of (HOFMANN and LE- 
SCHEWSKI), A., i, 194. 

detection of ethylenic compounds in 
(RicHaRD), A., ii, 587. 

estimation of, in air, blood, and other 
fluids (HaGGARD), A., ii, 343. 

Ethyl ether, a8-dichloro-, interaction of 
ethyl sodiomalonate and (BENARY and 
Scuinxopr), A., i, 179. 

Ethyl groups, introduction of (GILMAN 

and Hoy eg), A., i, 26. 
mercaptan, formation of, from /-cystine 
by bacteria (Konpo), A., i, 517. 
B-bromo-, and 8-chloro- (DELEPINE 
and EscHENBRENNER), A., i, 743. 
peroxide, dihydroxy- (WIELAND and 
WINGLER), A., i, 651. 
pheny] ether, 8-chloro- (BRITISH DyzE- 
STUFFSCORPORATION, LTD., PERKIN, 
and CLEMo), A., i, 453. 
sulphate, ethylation with (CADE), A., 
i, 993. 
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Ethyl sulphate, action of magnesium 
organic haloids with (GILMAN and 
Hoyts), A., i, 26. 

vinyl sulphide, a-bromo- and a-chloro- 

(BALEs and NicKkExson), T., 2488. 

5-Ethy1-5-y-acetanilidopropylbarbituric 
acid (Dox and YopER), A., i, 950. 

Ethyl-y-acetanilidopropylmalonic acid, 
ethyl ester (Dox and YODER), A., i, 
950. 

Ethylacetoacetic acid, bromo- and 
chloro-, ethyl esters, action of hydr- 
azine on (MACBETH), T., 1125. 

5-Ethyl-5-y-acetophenetidinopropyl- 
barbiturie acid (Dox and YopER), 
A., i, 950. 

Ethyl-y-acetophenetidinopropylmalonic 
acid, ethyl ester (Dox and YODER), 
A., i, 950. 

Ethyl-acetylbenzhydrazide, 5-nitro- 
2-a-hydroxy- (TEPPEMA), A., i, 258. 

B-Ethylacraldehyde, and its semicarb- 
azone (DELABY), A., i, 753, 1171. 

Nms-Ethylallophanic acid, ammonium 
salt and esters of (BiLTz and JELTSCH), 
A., i, 1074. 

8-Ethylallyl alcohol. 
a-ol, 

Ethylallylbarbituric acid, monocarb- 
oxylic acid from ozonide of (StTav- 
DINGER), A., i, 155. 

5-Ethylaminoacridine (FARBWERKE 
vormM., Meister, Lucius, & Brinine), 
A., i, 11380, 

y-Ethylaminobutane, a-amino-, and its 
chloroplatinate(BRUYLANTS), A.,i, 763. 

y-Ethylamino-n-a-butylamine. See 
y-Ethylaminobutane, a-amino-. 

8-Ethylaminobutyronitrile, and nitroso- 
(BruYLANTs), A., i, 763. 

5-Ethylamino-8-ethoxyacridine (FaRB- 
WERKE vorM. MEIsTER, Lucius, & 
Brunine), A., i, 1130. 

2-Ethylamino-l-hydroxytetrahydro- . 
naphthalene, 8-hydroxy-,andits hydro- 
chloride (v. BRAUN, BRAUNSDORF, and 
KIRSCHBAUM), A., i, 106, 

3-Ethylaminoindole hydrochloride, pre- 
paration of, from rutaecarpine (As- 
AHINA and Daricui Sgryaku Kasvu- 
SHIKI KAisHA), A., i, 953. 

Ethylisoamylbarbituric acid (SHONLE 
and Moment), A., i, 249; (TIFFEN- 
EAU), A., i, 387. 

Ethylisoamylmalonic acid, and its ethyl 
ester (TIFFENEAD), A., i, 387. 

2-Ethyl-5-isoamylthiophen, and 3-(or 
4-)bromo- (STEINKOPF, AUGESTAD- 
JENSEN, and Donat), A., i, 124, 

5-y-Ethylanilinopropyl-5-isoamyl- 
barbituric acid (Dox and YopDER), A., 
i, 950. 


See A8-Penten- 
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y-Ethylanilinopropyl:soamylmalonic 
acid, ethyl ester (Dox and YopeEr), 
A., i, 950. 

N-Ethyl-o- anisidine, §- ayn Hoh salts 
of (v. Braun and Sgemany), A., i, 
146. 

9-Ethylanthracene, 10-chloro- (KRoLL- 
PFEIFFER and BRANSCHEID), A., i, 
912. 

Ethylation with ethyl sulphate (Caps), 
A., i, 993. 

Ethylbenzene, variations in physical 
constants of, from different sources 
(v. AUWERS and Ko .ties), A., i, 99. 

Ethylbenzene series, basic derivatives 
of (v. Braun and BLEssiIn@), A., i 
1230. 

Ethylbenzhydrazide, 5-bromo-2-a-hydr- 
oxy-, 5-chloro-2-a-hydroxy-, and 
5-nitro-2-a-hydroxy-, and their deriv- 
atives (TErPEMA), A., i, 258. 

Ethylbenzoylacetic acid, «-bromo-, and 
a-chloro-, ethyl esters, action of 
hydrazine on (MacBErH), T., 1128. 

ms-Ethylbiuret (BiLtz and JEL?TscH), 
A., i, 1075. 

w-Ethylbiuret, w-nitroso- 
JELTSCH), A., i, 1075. 

Ethyl-8-bromopropylbarbituric 
(STAUDINGER), A., i, 949. 

Ethyl-y-bromopropylmalonic acid, ethyl 
ester (Dox and Yoper), A., i, 950. 

Ethylbutylbarbituric acids (SHONLE and 
MOMENT), A., i, 249; (TIFFENEAU), 
A., i, 387. 

Ethylbutyimalonie acid (LEVENE and 
TayLor), A., i, 81. 

Ethyl-n- and -iso-butylmalonic acids, 
and their ethyl esters (TIFFENEAU), 
A, 3, B87. 

_Ethylearbamide, chloroacetyl-derivative 

(ANDREASCH), A., i, 546. 

d- and r-Ethylearbamidothiolsuccinic 
acids (KALLENBERG), A., i, 247. 

N-Ethylearbazole, 3-bromo- (STEVENS 

and Tucker), T., 2146. 


(Bittz and 


acid 


8-iodo- (STEVENS and TucKEr), T., 
2147. 
ep ong’ tetramethyl ether 


(Drumm), A., i, 1221. 
Ethylchloroallylmalonic acid, diethyl 
ester (HILL and FIscHER), A., i, 8. 
Ethyl y-chloropropyl ketone, and its 
semicarbazone (DE BoosERs), A., i, 
311. 
2-Ethyleinchonic acid, methyl ester 
(v. Braun, GMELIN, and ScHUL- 
THEISS), A., i, 836. 
9-Ethyldecahydrocarbazole and its salts 
(v. Braun and Ritter), A., i, 142. 


Ethyldeoxybenzoin (DANiLov), A. i, 
680. 
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5- -Ethyl-5 ~y-diethylaminopropylbarbit- 
uric acid (Dox and Yopsr), A., i, 950, 

Ethyl-7- diethylaminopropylmalonic 
acid, ethyl ester (Dox and Yoprr), 
A., i, 950. 

9-Ethy1-9:10-dihydroanthracene, 
9-hydroxy- (KROLLPFEIFFER and 
BRANSCHEID), A., i, 912. 

Ethyldiphenylamine chloroplatinate 
(GiBson and Vinine@), T., 841. 

Ethylene, absorption « of, by chloro- 
sulphonic acid (‘TRauBE and Jusrn), 
A., i, 641. 

reaction of bromine on (NorRIsu), 
T., 3006 ; (Stewart and EDLUND), 
A., ii, 304. 

catalytic combination of hydrogen 
and, in presence of copper (PEaszr), 
A., ii, 472, 842. 

hydration of (Wisaut and Drrk- 


MANN), A., i, 1049. 

oxidation of (BLAIR and WHEELER), 
A., i, 1175. 

action of ozone on (BLAIR and 
WHEELER), A., i, 997. 

action of selenium oxychloride on 
(Frick), A., i, 890. 

derivatives, absorption curves of (Lry 
and Rinkek), A., ii, 201. 

dibromide, density of (EGERTON and 
LEE), A., ii, 462. 

sulphides, and their derivatives 


(DELEPINE and EscHENBRENNER), 
A., i, 748. 
estimation of, and its ee 
(TropscH and PHILIPPOVICH), A., 
ii, 509. 
Ethylene, a-chloro-a88-triiodo-, and 
ee (Howe tt), A., 
i, 175 
Ethylenediamine, formation of complex 
ions 7 solutions of silver salts and 


(Jos), A., i, 807. 
Ethylenedicarbimide (CuRTIUS and 
HECHTENBERG), A., i, 1078. 


6:7-Ethylenedioxy-1-methyl-1:2:8:4- 
tetrahydroquinoline, and its salts 
(v. Braun, SEEMANN, and ScHUL- 
THEIss), A., i, 140. 

-3:4-Ethylenedioxyphenylpropyldi- 
methylamine, and its salts (v. BRAUN, 
SEEMANN, and SCHULTHEISs), A., i, 
140. 

6:7-Ethylenedioxyquinoline methiodide 
(v. Braun, SEEMANN, and ScuHUL- 
THEIss), A., i, 140. 

6:'7-Ethylenedioxy-1:2:3:4-tetrahydro- 
quinoline, and its picrate (v. BRAUN, 
PETZOLD, SEEMANN, and ScHUL- 
THEISS), A., i, 187. 

Ethylenediphenylcarbamide (Currius 

and HECHTENBERG), A., i, 1074, 


Ethylene glycol, monothallium deriv- 
ative (DE FoRCRAND). A., i, 84. 
Ethylene glycol, dithio-, interaction of 
platinic chloride with (RAy), T., 138. 
Ethylene-oxide-dispiro-9:10:9’:10-di- 
hydroanthracene. See a-Anthra- 
pinacolin. 
Ethylenetricarboxylic acid (STAUDINGER 
and Kreis), A., i, 439. 
Ethylformazyl (WALKER), T., 2778. 
£-Ethylgalactoside, extraction of 
(CHARPENTIER), A., i, 540. 
Ethylglycerol, catalytic dehydration of 
(DexaBy), A., i, 1171. 
epibromohydrin, action of magnesium 
halides on (DELABY), A., i, 531, 
646. 
tribenzoate (DELABY), A., i, 289. 
triformin (DELABY), A., i, 1171. 
1-Ethylglyoxaline, 5-chloro-, and its 
picrate (SARASIN), A., i, 711. 
8-Ethylguanine, and its hydrochloride 
(TRAUBE), A., i, 1136. 
Ethylheptylmaionic acid, ethyl ester 
(SomMAIRE), A., i, 388. 
9-Ethylhexahydrocarbazole, and _ its 
methiodide, and 7-amino- (v. BRAUN 
and Ritrer), A., i, 143. 
Ethylhexahydrodiphenylene oxide, 
amino-, and its salts (v. Braun), 
A., i, 104. 
y-Ethylhexane, 7¢-dichloro- (DE 
BoosEr£), A., i, 311. 
a-Ethyl-7-hexanol, 8-hydroxy-, and its 
semicarbazone (GRIGNARD and 
DuBIEN), A., i, 896. 
y-Ethyl-Ay-hexene, ¢-chloro- (DE 
BoosErE), A., i, 311. 
a-Ethyl-A}-cyc/ohexenylacetone, and its 
semicarbazone (BrrcoH, Kon, and 
Norris), T., 1872. 
a-Ethylhexoic acid, and its carbamide 
and chloride (TIFFENEAU), A., i, 
387. 
ethyl ester (LEVENE and TayLor), 
A., i, 81. 
8-Ethylhexyl alcohol (LEVENE and 
TAYLoR), A., i, 81. 
8-Ethylhexyl iodide 
Taytor), A., i, 81. 
B-Ethylhexylene A(-oxide 
sERE), A., i, 311. 
a-Ethyl-y-hydroxypimelolactone 
(Leucus and Naczgt), A., i, 90. 
Ethylidene bromohydrin, and bromo-, 
and trimethylepe ether, bromo- 
(Hiesert and Hit), A., i, 439. 
Ethylidenebismalononitrile (DIELs, 
GARTNER, and Kaack), A., i, 25. 
Ethylidenebisnitroanilines, dichloro- 
hydroxy-, constitution of (WHEELER 
and SmirH), A., i, 948. 


(LEVENE and 


(DE Boo- 
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Ethylidene glycerol, bromo- (H1BBERT 
and Hitt), A., i, 439. 

Ethylidene glycol, preparation of esters 
and ethers of (CoNSoRTIUM FUR 
ELEKTROCHEMISCHE INDUSTRIE), 
A., i, 893. 

Ethylidene glycol, bromo- (H1IBBERT 
and Hitt), A., i, 489. 

Ethylidenemalonic acid, ethyl ester, 
reduction of (HIGGINBOoTHAM and 
LAPwortThH), T., 1618. 

5-Ethylidenerhodanine (GRANACHER, 
Ger6, OFNER, KLOPFENSTEIN, and 
ScHLATTER), A., i, 707. 

Ethylketen, bromo- (STAUDINGER and 
SCHNEIDER), A., i, 465. 

Ethylmercuric mercaptides (Sacus, 
ANTOINE, and SCHLESINGER), A., i, 
1248. 

Ethylmorphine, chloro-, and its hydro- 
chloride (v. KrrEszTy and WOLF), 
A.,i, 9é1. 

8-Ethylnaphthindole-1:2-dione (Srav- 
DINGER), A., i, 938. 

9-Ethyloctahydrocarbazole (v. BRAUN 
and RITTER), A., i, 142. 

y-Ethylpentan-y-ol-8-one, and _ its 
derivatives (LocQUIN and WoUvUsENG), 
A., i, 302. 

-p-Ethylphenyl-n-butyric acid (KROLL- 
PFEIFFER and ScHAFER), A., i, 343. 

a-Ethylphthalide, 5-amino-, 5-bromo-, 
and 5-chloro- (TEpPEMA), A., i, 258. 

5-Ethyl-2-propiothienone, and its semi- 
carbazone (STEINKOPF, AUGESTAD- 
JENSEN, and Donat), A., i, 124. 

2-Ethyl-5-propylthiophen (STEINKOoPrF, 
AUGESTAD-JENSEN, and Donat), A., 
i, 124. 

4-Ethylpyridine, and its salts (Tscuir- 
SCHIBABIN and OPARINA), A,, i, 
1123. 

4-Ethylpyridine-3:5-dicarboxylic acid 
(TSCHITSCHIBABIN and OPARINA), A., 
i, 1128. 

8-Ethylquinoline, and its salts (v. 
Braun, Perzotp, SEEMANN, and 
ScHuLTHE!Iss), A., i, 137. 

a-Ethylsemicarbazide, and its salts and 
derivatives (TAIPALE and SMIRNOV), 
A., i, 905. 

1-Ethyltetrahydronaphthalene, B 
amino-, and its derivatives (v. BRAUN, 
GruBER, and KrrscHBaum), A., i, 
108. 

3-Ethyl-1:2:3:4- and 5:6:7:8-tetra- 
hydroquinolines, and their salts and 
derivatives (v. Braun, PErTzo.p, 
SEEMANN, and ScHULTHEISS), A,, i, 
137. 

1-Ethylthiolanthraquinone, 8-hydroxy- 

(HorrMAn and REID), A,, i, 938. 
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5-Ethylthiolanthraquinone-1-butyl- 
sulphone (HoFrFMAN and REID), A., i, 
934, 

1-Ethylthiolzsopropylthiolanthra- 
quinones (HoFFMAN and Rep), A,, i, 
933. 

Ethyl-o-toluidine, formyl 
(MaiLue), A., i, 458. 
Ethyl-o-tolylurethane, nitration of 
(RYAN and CULLINANE), A., i, 322. 
Ethylurethane, /\-chloro-, and its salts 
(TRAUBE and GockEL), A., i, 189. 
Eucalyptus globulus, sesquiterpenes of 
oil of (Ruzicka, PonTatri, and 

Baas), A., i, 1217. 

Eucupine solutions, gel formation in 
(Rona and Takata), A., i, 357. 

Eudalene, constitution of (Ruzicka and 
STOLL), A., i, 119. 

Eugenia pitanga, constituents of the 
leaves of (CoppETTi and GonzALEz), 
A,, i, 280. 

Eugenol, estimation of, in volatile oils 
(VAN Eok), A., ii, 702. 

n- and iso-Eugenols, ultra-violet absorp- 
tion spectra of (THoMpsoNn), T., 1594. 

Euhygroscopic point (ScHoort), A., i, 
899. 


derivative 


Eutectic mixtures of volatile substances 
(VASILIEV), A., ii, 395. 

Evaporation, improved 
(BECKER), A., ii, 737. 

Evodia rutecarpa, constituents of the 
fruit of (AsaHINA, IsHIo, KAsuHI- 
WwAGI, MAYEDA, and FuusirTa), A., i, 
638, 

Exercise, effect of, on circulation and 
respiration (LUNDSGAARD and MO6L- 
LER), A., i, 502. 


methods of 


Explosion, propagation of, in mixed 
gases (Dixon and WALILs), T., 
1025. 

gaseous, pre-pressure interval in 


(MorGAN), 'T’., 1304. 
waves, formation of (LAFFITTE), A., 
ii, 472, 623. 
Explosives, high, calorimetry of (RoBERT- 
son and GARNER), A., ii, 536. 
Extraction apparatus for large amounts 
of liquids (FRANZEN), A., ii, 683. 
for continuous extraction of solutions 
in the cold (JAVILLIER and DE 
SarntT-RatT), A., ii, 628. 
for use with boiling solvents (SCHAAP), 
A., ii, 403. 
with device for solvent recovery 
(TWISSELMANN), A., ii, 850. 


F. 


Feces, porphyrin in (PAPENDIECK), A., 
i, 782, 
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Feces, estimation of total phosphoric 
acid in (GroTsE), A., ii, 655. 

Faraday’s law (DE HEMPTINN®), A., ii, 
121 


Farnesol, synthesis of (RUZICKA), A., i, 

Fatigue, chemistry of (RAKESTRAW, 
BaR.LeEy, and Hany), A., i, 875. 

Fats, formation of (TERROINE and Los- 

STEIN), A., i, 683. 
in plant cells(HAEHN and KINTToF), 
As i, 426. 

synthetic, preparation and constitution 
of (GILCHRIST), A., i, 297. 

enzyme action in* synthesis of 
(SPIEGEL), A., i, 7238. 

in milk. See Milk. 

nutritive value of (TAKAHASHI), A,, i 
977, 978. 

as precursors of acetone substances 
(HupBarp), A., i, 681. 

saponification of (TrrvuB), A., ii, 626, 

estimation of the acetyl value of 
(PowEtt), A., ii, 887. 

estimation of the bromine number of 
(BEckER), A., ii, 886. 

estimation of the iodine number of 
(Marcoscues, BAru, and Wo rF), 
A., ii, 266; (RosENMUNDand Kunn- 
HENN), A., ii, 886. 

Feathers, colour of (MAson), A., i, 509. 
Feeding-stuffs, replacement of proteins 

by urea in (Honcamp), A., i, 266. 

amino-acids of (HAMILTON, UvyEI, 
BAKER and GRINDLEY), A., i, 522. 

d-cycloFenchene (SCHERING), A., i, 47. 

cise and _ trans-apoFenchocamphoric 
acids, and their derivatives (NAMET- 
KIN and CHUCHRIKOVA), A., i, 677. 

Fenchone, absorption spectra of solutions 

and vapour of (Purvis), T., 2516. 
action of nitric acid on, and bromo- 

nitro- (NAMETKIN, LuBovcova, and 

CHocuRIAKOVA), A., i, 810. 

Fenchone, nitro-, reduction products of 
(NAMETKIN, LuBOVCOVA, and 
CHOCHRIAKOVA; NAMETKIN and 
Cuocuriakova), A., i, 810. 

Fenchyl alcohol, melting point of (Na- 
METKIN and SELIVANOvA), A., i, 
586. 

Fenchyl sulphite (Ruzicka and LIEBL), 
A., i, 475. 

Fenchylene (NAMETKIN and RUSHEN- 
CEVA), A., i, 692. 

Fenchylxanthic acid, ethyl ester, de- 
composition of (NAMETKIN and 
SELIVANOVA), A., i, 586. 

Fermentation, chemistry of (NEUBERG), 

A., i, 171. 
influence of amines on (ORIENT), A., 
i, 171 


Fi 
Fi 


Phorie 
A., ii 


Lee 2 
TRAW, 
| Los- 
'TOF), 
bution 


s of 


A., i, 


ances 
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Fermentation, alcoholic, action of ultra- 
violet light on (S6HNGEN and 
CootHAAs), A., i, 1042. 

action of metallic salts on (v. May), 
A., i, 1269. 
stimulation of (SopA), A., i, 517. 
by Botrytis cinerea (DE Fazi), A., i, 
634. 
with yeast-cells (ABDERHALDEN and 
GLAUBACH), A., i, 518; (ABDER- 
HALDEN), A., i, 518, 519; 
(ABDERHALDEN and Srix), A., i, 
519. 
lactic, influence of copper on (FoNAs- 
SIER), A., i, 422. 
ofsugars(WILLSTATTERand SoBorKA), 
Fees ee 
equivalence of acetaldehyde and 
= in (GEHLE, NEUBERG, 
IRSCH, and REINFURTH), A., i, 
171. 

Ferricyanides, estimation of, electro- 
metrically, with titanous sulphate 
(HENDRIxson), A., ii, 781. 

Ferrioxalic acid, salts, dissociation of 
(Burrows and WALKER), T., 2741. 
Ferrithiocyanates (SCAGLIARINI and 

TARTARINI), A., i, 547. 

Ferrocyanides, electrometric titration of 
metals with (TREADWELL and 
CuEsveErt), A., i, 764. 

Ferromanganese as a catalytic fertiliser 
(Picapo and VICENTE), A., i, 1276. 

Ferrous salts. See under Iron. 

Fertilisers. See Manures, artificial. 

Fibres, textile, use of, in qualitative 
analysis (CoLE), A., ii, 94. 

Fibrin, reversibility of coagulation of 
(BARKAN and GASPAR), A., i, 
1036. 

hydrolysis of, in presence of ketones 
(GoRTNER and Norris), A., i, 399. 

Fibrinogen, estimation of (STARLINGER ; 
Howe; RuszNyak and Barat), A., 
ii, 890. 

Fichtelite (RuzicKA, 
Scuinz), A., i, 819. 
Films, spreading of (Harkins and 

FELDMAN), A., ii, 127. 
thin, structure of (ADAM), A., ii, 
539. 
Filters, carbon, electroendosmosis 
through (UMEtTsv), A., ii, 299. 
cellulose, for viscous liquids (GUTBIEL 
and Saver), A., li, 850. 
quantitative, Buchner (Cross), A., ii, 
779. 

Filter-pump, improved (Hickman), T., 

414, 


BaLAs, and 


Filtration, velocity of. See Velocity. 
Fish, glycogen content of (KILBORN and 
Mac.eop), A., i, 270. 
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Fish, fresh-water, respiration of (GARD- 

NER and Kino), A., i, 162, 727. 

marine, non-protein organic con- 
stituents of the blood of (DENIS), 
A., i, 164. 

Fish oils, unsaturated fatty acids of 
(Brown and BEAt), A., i, 647. 

Flames, electrical properties of( W1ILsoNn), 
A., ij 677. 

as disperse systems (Vv. WEIMARN), 
A., ii, 394. 

Flame, propagation of, in mixed gases 
(PaymMan), T., 412; (PAYMAN and 
WHEELER), T., 1251; (Etuis), T., 
1435. 

propagation of, in mixtures of paraffins 
and air (Mason), T., 210. 

bunsen, roaring of (GLASER), A., ii, 
141. 

coloured, production of (MANLEY), A., 
ii, 148. 

Flavanol-p-dimethylaminoanil, 
(ARNDT, FLEMMING, ScHOLZ, 
LOWENSOHN), A., i, 827. 

Flavanone, thio- (ARNDT, FLEMMING, 
Scuouz, and L6wensouy), A., i, 826. 

Flavanones, thio- (ARNDT, FLEMMING, 
Scnouz, and L6wEnsouy), A., i, 826. 

Flavone colouring matters, absorption 
spectra of (SainaTa and KImoTsvk]), 
A., ii, 360. 

Flavonols, formation of anthocyanins 
from (Noack), A., i, 937. 

Flax waste, estimation of cellulose in 
(BUDNIKOV and SOLOTAREY), A., ii, 
266. 

Flores cinae. See Tansy. 

Florida earth, oxydase reaction (Kosa- 
YASHI and YAMAMOTO), A., ii, 693. 
Floridex, starch in (MANGENOT), A., i, 

276. 

Fluorene, spectrochemistry of (Vv. 
Auwers and KROLLPFEIFFER), A., 
ii, 101. 

picryl chloride (EFrEmcy), A., i, 552. 

Fluorenequinone(GoMBERG and BLICKE), 
A., i, 915. 

Fluorene-9-sulphonic acid, sodium salt 
(WEDEKIND and SrissEr), A., i, 809. 

Fluorescein, colour of (Morr), A., ii, 
48. 

Fluorescence, effect of ultra-violet light 

on (CALE), A., ii, 204. 

and photochemistry (LEVAILLANT), 
A., ii, 597. 

and radiochemistry (PERRIN), A., ii, 
714, 810. 

and photochemical transformation of 
dye solutions (PRINGSHEIM), A., ii, 
528. 

Fluorescent substances, apparatus for 
detection of (MorEAv), A., ii, 203. 


thio- 
and 
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Fluorindinum salts (KuHRMANN and 
LEUZINGER), A., i, 488. 
j Fluorine, atomic weight of (Mors and 
CLAVERA), A., ii, 149. 
t spectrum of (GALE), A., ii, 803. 
oxidation with (FicnHTeR ~ and 
i HuMPERT), A., ii, 562. 
Hydrofluoric acid, estimation of, in 
presence of hydrofluosilicie acid 
(BRINTON, SARVER, and STOPPEL), 
A., ii, 783. 
Fluorides, influence of, in electrolytic 
oxidation (Rfus y Mrr60), A., ii, 
119. 
estimation of (SmiTT), A., ii, 35. 
Hydrofluosilicie acid, concentration of 
(JacosBson), A., ii, 561. 
estimation of, in presence of hydro- 
fluoric acid (Brinton, SARVER, 
and SroprpEt), A., ii, 783. 
Fluorine organic compounds, refractivity 
of (SwaktTs), A., ii, 273. 
Fluorine detection and estimation : — 
detection of, in inorganic fluorides 
(MEULEN), A., ii, 249. 
estimation of, in blende (Rocua- 
ScumipT and Kriesr), A., ii, 782. 
Fluorone, 1:6:8-trihydroxy- (PRATT and 
Rosinson), T., 741. 
Fluorspar, quantitative decomposition 
of (PALIT), A., ii, 861. 
Foods, physical chemistry of (Pavt), 
A. i, 167. 
estimation of arsenic in (HANN), A., 
ii, 787. 
estimation of metals in, colori- 
metrically (JARVINEN), A., ii, 655. 
Formaldehyde, photochemical formation 
of (BALY, HEILBRON, and BARKER), 
A., i, 996. 
formation of, from carbonates (THUN- 
BERG), A., i, 1271. 
from hydrocarbons (SCHONFELDER ; 
Buiarr and WHEELER), A., i, 
1175. 
from methane (WHEELER and 
Bualr), A., i, 285. 


from ozone and _ hydrocarbons 
(BuarR and WHEELER), A., i, 
997. 


preparation of (Bosrov), A., i, 300; 
(WHEELER and Btartr; Con- 
SORTIUM FUR ELEKTROCHEMISCHE 
InpusTRIE), A., i, 752. 

equilibrium between amino-acids and 
(SveH_a), A., i, 181. 

condensation of benzidine and (Konpo 
and IsnrpA), A., i, 147. 

action of Grignard reagents on (ZIEG- 
LER and TIEMANN), A., i, 30. 

action of hydrogen peroxide on (BACH 
and GENEROSOW), A., i, 18. 
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Formaldehyde, condensation of nitro. 
naphthylamines and (MoRGAN and 
JonEs), A., i, 379. 

action of, on potassium sulphite and 
hydrogen sulphite (EsTALELLA), 
A., i, 181. 

fixation and polymerisation of, by 
green plants (SABALITSCHKA), A., 
1, 76. 

effect of, on blood-serum (HENLEY), 
A., i, 1253. 

action of, on serum proteins (KURTEn), 
A., i, 504. 

detection and behaviour of, in corpses 
(Brinine), A., ii, 442. 

estimation of (BLAIR and WHEELER), 
A., ii, 268; (BorcsTrom), A., ii, 
797. 

estimation of, by oxidation (Gros), 
A., ii, 98. 

estimation of, in presence of copper 
sulphate (JAKES), A., ii, 442. 

éstimation of, in formalin (MAcH and 
HERRMANN), A., ii, 99. 

estimation of, in paraformaldeliyde 
(Borcstrom and Horscn), A., ii, 
590. 

Formaldehyde, §8-trithio- 
A,, i, 1056. 

Formaldehyde-protein 
Marron), A., i, 615. 

Formaldehydesulphoxylic acid, sodium 
salt, estimation of, volumetrically, 
(SALKIN), A., ii, 664, 

Formalin, estimation of formaldehyde 
in (Macn and HerrMany), A,, ii, 99. 

Formanilide, decom position of (MAILHE), 
A., i, 458. 

Formhydroximinic acid, ester of (Hov- 
BEN, PFANKUCH, and KUHLING), A., 
i, 1077. 

Formic acid, and its esters, preparation 
and rotation of (PICKARD, KENYON, 
and Hunter), T., 9. 

electrolytic dissociation of (AUERBACH 
and ZEGLIN), A., ii, 55. 
thermal decomposition of the vapour 
of (HrnsHeLwoop and Top ey), 
T., 1014. 
partition of, between ether and water 
(AUERBACH and ZEGLIN), A,, ii, 61. 
decomposition of (HINSHELWoopD and 
HARTLEY), T., 1333. 
in presence of alumina (ADKINS and 
NissEn), A., ii, 309. 
catalytic decomposition of, in acetic 
anhydride (ScHIERzZ), A., ii, 231. 
velocity of decomposition of, by 
sulphuric acid (ScHIERZ), A., ii, 
230. 
electrolytic oxidation of (MULLER), 
A,, i, 748. 
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Formic acid, catalytic dehydroxidation 
of (Miuier and Ket), A., ii, 748. 
action of, on ethylglycerol (DELABY), 
An, 4, 758. 
hydrolysis of proteins by (ZELINSKI 
and SapiKov), A., i, 721. 
distribution of, in tissues, after in- 
jection of sodium formylglycine and 
after sodium formate (STEPPUHN), 
A., i, 1155. 
in urine of children (McNEAL and 
Ex.prinG®), A., i, 631. 
cuprous ammonium salt (LARSON and 
TEITSWORTH), A., ii, 157. 
sodium salt, oxidation of, under pres- 
sure (SCHRADER), A., i, 87. 
ethyl ester, preparation of (BisHop), 
A., i, 1056. 
reaction of, with organomagnesium 
derivatives (STADNIKOV), A.,i, 462. 
B-ethylallylester(DELABY), A.,i, 1171. 
derivatives, preparation of (BADISCHE 
ANILIN- & Sopa-FABRIK), A., i, 
1172. 
estimation of (WHITTIER), A., ii, 346. 
estimation of, gravimetrically (AUER- 
BACH and ZEGLIN), A., ii, 95. 
estimation of, volumetrically (UTKIN- 
Lsvsovzov), A., ii, 588; (HoLM- 
BERG and LINDBERG), A., ii, 794. 
estimation of, in urine (BENEDICT and 
Harrop), A., ii, 96. 
Formic acid, chloro-, ¢richloroethyl 
ester (FARBENFABRIKEN VORM. 
F. BAYER & Co.), A., i, 86. 
y-chloropropy! ester (Dox and 
YopeEr), A., i, 483. 
chloromono- and_  chlorodi-thio-, 
methyl esters (ARNDT, MILDE, 
and EckErt), A., i, 1080. 
dithio-, salts and derivatives of 
(LrEv1), A., i, 996. 
Formo-Sy-dimethy1l-A8-butenylanilide 
(CLAISEN, KReEMERS, Roru, and 
TreEtTzk), A., i, 1052. 
Formo-N-A4-isopentenylanilide (CLAI- 
SEN, KrEMERS, RoTH, and TIETZE), 
A., i, 1051. 
Formoxyhemin (Kister and WILLIc), 
A., ii, 1081. 
a-Formoxypropylbenzene, B-bromo- 
(SCHMIDT, SCHUMACHER, and ASMUS), 
A., i, 645. 
Formule and symbols (WALKER), T., 
939. 
electronic, method of writing (WILL- 
1AMs), A., ii, 481. 
0-Formylcamphenebromohydrin 
(ScHMIDT, SCHUMACHER, and ASMUs), 
A., i, 645. 
Formylformamidoxime (HovBEN, PFAN- 
KUCH, and KiHLIne), A., i, 1078. 
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p-Formylphenylarsinic acid, diethyl- 
hydrazone and phenylmethylhydr- 
azone (ALBERT), A., i, 70. 
Fowls, chemical defence mechanism of 
(CROWDLE and SHERWIN), A., i, 420. 
synthesis of ornithine in (CROWDLE 
and SHERWIN), A., i, 632. 
fasting, synthesis of glycine and orni- 
thine by (BULLOWA and SHERWIN), 
A., i, 738. 
Freezing point, measurements of 
(KgyEs, TOWNSHEND, and Youne), 
A., ii, 376, 
of organic 
A., ii, 215. 
Frogs, behaviour of glycogen in (LESSER), 
A., i, 1154. 
Fuconamide (CLARK), A., i, 16. 
Fucose, structure of (CLARK), A., i, 16. 
Fuel, calorific value of various kinds of 
(KONOVALOV), A., ii, 217. 
absorption of water by (Moore and 
SINNATT), T., 275. 
motor, estimation of free sulphur in 
(ORMANDY and CRAVEN), A., ii, 
504. 
micro-analysis of (GAULT, NicLoux, 
PFERSCH, and GU1LLEMET), A., ii, 
788. 
Fulgides, halochromism of (StopBge and 
DIeTzEL), A., i, 39 
Fuller’s earth, oxydase reaction of 
(KOBAYASHI and YAMAMOTO), A., 
ii, 693. 
action of, on terpenes (VENABLE), 
A., i, 474. 
Fulminic acid, mercury salt, decomposi- 
tion of (LANGHANS), A., i, 97. 
Fumarase, purification of (TsvcuHI- 
HASHT), A., i, 1148. 
Fumaric acid, physical properties of 
(WeEIss and Downs), A., i, 534. 
use of, in volumetric analysis (LANGE 
and KLINg), A., ii, 180. 
detection of, micro-chemically (VAN 
ITaLuliR), A., ii, 97. 
Fumaric acid, dihydroxy-. 
acid, dihydroxy-. 
Fumaroles, of Alaska (ALLEN and ZIEs), 
A., ii, 646. 

Fumaroyl peroxide, decomposition of 
(FicHTER and Frirtscn), A., i, 438. 
Fundulus, eggs of, effect of salts on the 

diffusion of acids and alkali into 

(Logs), A., i, 72. 

Fungi, constituents of (IvANov), A., i, 

fov. 

formation of carbamide in (IVANOV), 
A., i, 520. 

in soils (ABBoTT), A., i, 1167. 

urea and urease in (Goris and Costy), 
A., i, tii. 


liquids (TIMMERMANS), 


See Maleic 
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Fungi, higher, chemistry of (BARD and 
ZELLNER), A., i, 987. 

Furfuraldehyde, formation and distill- 

ation of (PERVIER and GORTNER), 
A., ii, 884. 

blue colouring matter from (PASCHKE) 
A., i, 699. 

Furfuraldehydediallylhydrazone 
(Diets), A., i, 1079. 

Furfuraldehydephenylhydrazone oxide 
(BERGMANN, ULtpts, and WITTE), A., 
i, 393. 

Furfuryl alcohol, decomposition of (PuM- 
MERER and Gump), A., i, 698. 

Furfuryleamphor (Wo Fr), A., i, 1109. 

Furfurylcyclohexanone (WOLFF), A., i, 
1109. 

Furfurylideneanthranilic acid, and 2- 
bromo-, action of acetic anhydride 
on (EKELEY and Rocrrs), A., i, 66. 

2-Furfurylidene-4-methylcyc/ohexanone 
(Wo.FF), A., i, 937. 

2-Furfarylidene-5-methylcyclohexanone 
(Wo.FF), A., i, 1109. 

2-Furfurylidenemethyl-3-methylchrom- 
one (HEILBRON, BARNES, and Mor- 
TON), T., 2567. 

2-Furfuryl-4- and -5-methylcyc/ohexan- 
ones (WoLFF), A., i, 1109. 

Furnace, electric. See Electric furnace. 
gas combustion (HEDLEY), A, ii, 876. 

Furylacetaldoxime (ASAHINA and Fv- 
JITA), A., i, 239. 

Furylethylamine, and its derivatives 
(AsSAHINA and Fugira), A., i, 239. 
d-B-Furyl-lactic acid, formation of, by 
Bacillus proteus (SASAKI and OTsvu- 

m6), A.,:4, 617. 

a- and §-Fusanols (RAo and Suvup- 

BOROUGH), A., i, 588. 


G. 


Gadolinium, arc spectrum of (KIgss), 
A., ii, 518. 
ethyl sulphate, magnetic properties of 
(JACKSON and ONNEs), A., ii, 609. 
Galactose, structure of (Prypg), T., 
1808. 
ingestion of (BODANSKY), A., i, 983. 
ditsopropylidene ether, and its tolu- 
ene-p-sulphonyl] derivative (FREv- 
DENBERG and Hixon), A., i, 1179. 
phenylhydrazone and phenylmethyl- 
hydrazone, dimorphism of (SvAN- 
BERG), A., i, 442. 
detection of, biochemically, in presence 
of arabinose (BRIDEL and CHAR- 
PENTIER), A., li, 882. 
detection and identification of (CAs- 
TELLANI and TAYLOR), A., ii, 265. 
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d-Galactose-o-hydroxymethylbenzhydr- 
azide (TEPPEMA), A., i, 257 

1-Galacturonolactone, semicarbazone of 
(KiLIAnI), A., i, 1060. 

Gallaldehyde (RosENMUND), A., i, 226, 
acidity of (NIERENSTEIN), A,, i, 41. 
Gallium, atomic weight of (RicHARDs 

and Crala), A., ii, 495. 
spark spectrum of (KLEIN), A., ii, 
354. 
separation of, from aluminium (Liorp 
y GAMBOA), A., ii, 642. 
Gallomolybdie acid, salts 
NANDES), A., i, 1100. 
Gallotungstic acid, potassium salts of 
(FERNANDES), A., i, 1100. 
Gallouranic acid, potassium salts of 
(FERNANDEs), A,, i, 1100. 
Gallstones, solubility of (Rosin), A., i, 
270. 

Gardenia florida, colouring matter from 
the fruit of (MuNEsADA), A., i, 77. 
Gas, electrolytic, ignition temperature of 

(v. WARTENBERG and KANNEN- 
BERG), A., ii, 623. 

illuminating, combustible power and 
percentage of nitrogen in (NIcLoUx), 
A., ii, 578. 

Gases, magnetic rotatory dispersion in 

(HAVELOock), A., ii, 205. 

B-rays produced in (AuGER), A., ii, 
601. 


of (FEr- 


positive rays in (McHenry), A., ii, 
208. 

electrochemistry of (Linp), A., ii, 
676. 


active cross-section of molecules of, 
for slow electrons (RAMSAUER), A., 
ii, 749. 

electrical discharge in (pE HeEmp- 
TINNE), A., ii, 121. 

electric discharge in, using Tesla cur- 
rents (FISCHER), A., ii, 283. 

disappearance of, under the electric 
discharge (NEWMAN), A., ii, 684. 

passage of resonance radiation through 
(Compton), A., ii, 280. 

thermal properties of (CARDoso and 
Coppona), A., ii, 832; (Carposo 
and Bruno), A., ii, 833. 

thermal ionisation of (BECKER), A., ii, 
820. 

heat capacity and entropy of (Urzy), 
A,, ii, 533. 

vapour density and heats of solution 
of (VREvskKI), A., ii, 740. 

solubilities of (TayLoR and HILpE- 
BRAND), A,, ii, 315. 

apparatus for measurement of the flow 
of (ARKADIEV), A., ii, 402. 

adsorption of, by copper (PEASE), A., 
ii, 862. 


Ga 
Ga 


ie 


‘LORD 
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Gases, adsorption of, by nickel (GAUGER 
and TayLor), A., ii, 398. 
by oxide catalysts (BENTON), A., ii, 
382, 383. 
by solids (EvANs and GrorGe), A 
ii, 296. 
velocity of reaction between liquids 
and (BECKER), A., ii, 228. 
explosion of, pre-pressure interval in 
(Morean), T., 1804. 
temperatures of combustion of (POLLIT- 
zER), A., ii, 11. 
combustible, analysis of (HAUSER), 
A., ii, 788. 
diatomic, chemical constants of 
(PARTINGTON), A., li, 628. 
entropy and rotational specific, heat 
of (ToLMAN and BapDGER), A., ii, 
830. 
low voltage arcs in (DUFFENDACK), 
A., ii, 373. 
dissociated, arc spectra and ionisation 
potentials of (Compron), A., ii, 
350. 
ideal, properties of (PAvLOv), A., ii, 
inert, radii of atoms of (DAVEy), A., 
ii, 847. 
mixed, volume and pressure of( MAsson 
and DouiEy), A., ii, 462. 
separation of, by diffusion (HERTZ), 
A., ii, 297 ; (FISCHER, SCHRADER, 
and JAEGER), A., ii, 742, 
effect of pressure on ignition of 
(PAYMAN and WHEELER), T., 
426. 
propagation of flame in (Mason), 
T., 210; (Payman), T., 412; 
(PAYMAN and WHEELER), T., 
1251; (Exuis), T., 1435. 
propagation of explosion in (Pay- 
MAN and Watts), T., 420; 
(Dixon and WALLs), T., 1025. 
natural (HENRICH and PRELL), A., ii, 


polyatomic, specific heat of, at low 
temperatures (MILLAR), A., li, 374. 
rare (Mourgv), T., 1905. 
free paths of electrons in (SPOONER ; 
MINKOWSKI), A., ii, 821. 
collision area of molecules of (RAM- 
SAUER), A., ii, 529. 
radiation and ionisation potentials 
of (Hicks), A., ii, 209. 
Gas-absorption apparatus (MorGAN), A., 
ii, 337 
Gas absorption and washing apparatus 
(KELLER), A., ii, 850. 
Gas analysis, use of phosphorus in 
(Hotmgs), A., ii, 332. 
in blood (SrRAvUB and GOLLWITZER- 
MEIER), A., i, 503. 
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Gas analysis apparatus (Tippy), A., ii, 
694. 

absorption pipette (SAUNDERs), T. 
2826. 


burette (CREIGHTON), A., ii, 780. 
van Slyke (SHOHL), A., ii, 573. 

Gas electrode. See Electrode. 

Gas generator, simple attachment for 
(SPIEGEL), A., ii, 752. 

Gas mantles, incandescent, catalysts in 
the making of (Mrpsrorts), T., 
1467. 

Gas reactions, heterogeneous (HINSHEL- 
woop and Pricuarp), T., 2725; 
(HINSHELWoop and Toptry), T., 
1014. 

homogeneous (HINSHELWOOD 
PRICHARD), T., 2730. 

Gauze dressings, detection and estima- 
tion of mercury in (BARRAL), A., ii, 
657. 

Geber, identity of (HoLMyARD ; Parrt- 

ING TON), re ii, 148 ;(v. LIPPMANN), 
A., ii, 314; (DARMSTAEDTER), A., 
ii, 628. 

works ascribed to (RusKA ; PARTING- 
TON ; VAN DEVENTER), A., ii, 683. 


and 


Gedanite, succinite and (TscHIRCH, 
AWENG, DE JONG, and HERMANN), 
A., i, 351. 


Gels, constitution of (DUCLAUX), A., ii, 
134. 
theory of (BrRApFoRD), A., ii, 470. 
diffusion of colouring matters into 
(TRAUBE and SHIKATA), A., ii, 385. 
diffusion of electrolytes into (STILEs), 
A., ii, 743. 
influence of a dissolved crystalloid on 
the rigidity of (MicHaup), A., ii, 
134. 
Gelatin,isoelectric point of (Pricr), T., 
410; (WILSON and Kern), A., 1, 
68. 
liquefaction of, by bacteria (ARNBECK), 
A., i, 170. 
effect of time on the properties of 
solutions of (DE IZAGUIRRE), A., i, 


1145. 

adsorption of acids and salts by 
(RAKUZIN and HENKE), A., 1, 
870. 


interfacial tension between solutions 
of, and toluene (SHEPPARD and 
SwEeEt), A., ii, 136. 

formation of Liesegang’s rings in 
(ScHLEUSSNER), A., ii, 59. 

gels, structure of (GorTNER and Horr- 
MAN), A., i, 965. 

as a es colloid (GUTBIER and 
ZWEIGLE), A., ii, 60. 

products of decomposition of (GuLE- 
vitcn) A., i, 1244. 
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Gelatin, action of solutions of acids, 


alcohols, and salts on (Raxuzix 
and Gonxg ; Rakuzin), A., ii, 
465. 


equilibrium of oer acid and 
(DE IzacurirRe), A., ii, 139. 
deaminised, combination of “ge 
chloric acid with (HircHcock), A 
i, 1244. 
addition of, to silver concentration 
cefls (AupvsERt), A., ii, 286. 
precipitation of tannic acid by 


(Tuomas and Friepen), A., ii, 
664. 
purification of gree MANNING, 


and ScHRYVER), A., i, 1144. 
estimation of ash, arsenic, copper, and 
zinc in (MzHURIN), A., ii, 891. 
estimation of nitrogen in ’ (GERNGROSS 
and SCHAEFER) A., ii, 653. 
Gentiobiose, constitution of (HAWORTH 
and Wy1am), T., 3120. 
Geraniol in apples (Powrr and Curs- 
nut), A., i, 278 
action of light on acetone and (Scac- 
LIARINI and SaALaDINI), A., i, 
587. 
Germanium (DENNIS, 
Hance), A., ii, 769. 
crystal structure of (Hutt), A., ii, 
869. 
isotopes of (Aston), A., ii, 499. 
extraction of, and detection of arsenic 
in the oxide (DENNIs and JoHNson), 
A,, ii, 570. 
Germanium tetraiodide (DENNIS 
Hance), A., ii, 172. 
oxide (NicHots), A., ii, 571. 
Germanium estimation :— 
estimation of, gravimetrically (Mix. 


TRESSLER, and 


and 


LER), A., ii, 43. 

Glands, physiology of (AsHER and 
ScHNEIDER), A.,i, 410. 

lacteal, formation of lactose in (H ss), 
A., i, 981. 

lymph. See Lymph glands. 
pancreatic, cadaverine content of 


(SEMENovitscH), A., i, 628. 
See also Pituitary and Suprarenal 
glands. 

Glass, fluorescence and coloration of, 
produced by §-rays (CLARKE), A., 
ii, 277. 

potential difference between, and 
electrolytes (HuGuEs), A., ii, 114. 

adsorption of toluene vapour by 
(CaRvVER), A., ii, 129. 

wetting of, by mercury (SCHUMACHER), 
A., ii, 833. 

contamination of water by solution of 
(CoLiIns and RirFrenBuRG), A., ii, 
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Glass, borosilicate, effect of boric oxide 
on the properties of (DimBLesy, 
HopkKIN, PARKIN, and TURNER; 
ENGLISH and TURNER), A., ii, 


410. 

lead, action of —- carbonate on 
(RicHMOND), A., ii, 687. 

soda-lime, conduction process in 


(Kraus and Darsy), A., ii, 113. 
soda-lime-silicate, action of water and 
steam on (HopKIN and TuRNEx), 
A., ii, 242, 
analysis of bubbles in 
ELectrric Co., Lrp., 
Huppart), A., ii, 565. 
estimation of boron trioxide in 
(DIMBLEBY and TURNER), A., ii, 
432. 
tleditschia triacanthos, constituents of 
the fruits of (AszKENAazy), 
1044. 
Gliadin, from wheat, acid hydrolysis of 
(VickKEry), A., i, 9 
Globin, isoelectric point of (OsaTo), A., 
i, 160. 
Globulin, ———— 


(GENERAL 
Rypbg, and 


A., i, 


of albumin to 


(Brossa), A., i, 397. 
change of albumin into (RusznyAk), 
A., i, 1143. 


coagulation of gold sols by solutions of 
(FIscHER and Fopoy), A., i, 616. 
artificial (FaNcont), A., i, 1030. 
Globulins, physical chemistry of (ADOLF), 
A., i, 396. 
estimation of amino-acids in (OPARIN), 
A., ii, 511. 


Glucina. See Glucinum oxide. 
Glucinum (beryllium), X-ray _— of 
(McLENNAN and CLARK), A., ii, 
51. 
excitation of K-rays in (HOLTsMARK), 
A., ii, 528. 
heat of oxidation of (Copaux and 
Puivips), A., ii, 216. 


Glucinum oxide (g/ucina) from beryl 
(Britton), A., ii, 28. 
Glucinum organic compounds :— 
salts of organic acids (MEYFR and 
MAnrTEz), A., i, 11. 
Glucinum separation :— 
separation of uranium and (BRINTON 
and ELLESTAD), A., ii, 257. 
Glucodesose. See 2- -Deoxyglucose. 
Glucokinin (Couuip), A., i, 967, 1247. 
Gluconic acid, preparation of (BLANCHE- 
TIERE), A. i, 539. 
mercurous salt, preparation of (BER?), 
A., i, 754. 
Gluconyl-p-arsanilic acid (Lewis and 
HaMi.ton), A., i, 500. 


tsoGlucosamine, constitution and deriv- 
atives of (ScHMUCK), 


A., i, 1062. 


Gluco: 
Cox 
Gluco: 
and 
Gluco 
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Glucosan, constitution of (CRAMER and 
Cox), A., i, 94. 

Glucosans, action of chloral on (PIcTET 
and ReIcHEL), A., i, 755. 

Glucosazones, isomeric (SVANBERG), A., 
i, 441. 

d-Glucose. See Dextrose. 

a- and B-Glucoses, rate of fermentation 
of (WILLSTATTER and SospoTKA), A., 
i, 75. 

B-Glucosidase, action of, on various 
glucosides (WILLSTATTER, KUHN, and 
SopotKA), A., i, 1034. 

Glucosides (MacBerH and Mackay), 
T., 717 ; (KARRER and Hurwitz), 
A., i, 93; (H®értissgy), A., i, 589. 

constitution of (IRvINE), T., 902. 

optical rotation of (Maursy), T., 1404. 

cyanogenetic (WATTIEZ), A., i, 1275. 

hydrocyanic acid, detection of, in plant 
tissues (ROSENTHALER and SEILER), 
A. i, 278, 

Glucosides. Sce also :— 

Amygdalin, 

Arbutia, 

Betulin. 

Centaurein. 

Chydenanthin. 

Coumarigenin. 

Digitonin. 

Loroglossin. 

Monotropein. 

Monotropin. 

Ratin. 

Sinigrin. 

Sophorin. 

Verbenalin. 

1-8-d-Glucosidoglycerol (KARRER and 
Hurwitz), A., i, 93. 

d-Glucosido-a-trimethylammonium 
hydroxide and salts (KARRER and TER 
KuILk), A., i, 93. 

Glucosimine, true nature of (ScHMUCK), 
A., i, 1062. 

a 1-Glucosyl-2-glucose, and its deriv- 
atives (A. and J. Picret), A., i, 755. 

Glutaconic acids, chemistry of (THORPE 
aud Woop), T., 62; (Goss, INGoLD, 
and Tuorpsg), T., 327, 3342. 

Glutaconodinitrile (LEsSPIEAU), 
751. 

Glutamic acid, condensation of glycerol] 
with (BLANCHETIERE), A., i, 12. 

Glutamylglutamic acid, formation of 
(BLANCHETIBRE), A., i, 12. 

cyclo@lutamylglutamic acid, formation 
of (BLANCHETIBRE), A., i, 12. 

Glutaratodipentamminecobaltic glu- 
tarate nitrate and nitrate (DuFF), T., 
568, 570. 

Glutaric acid, B-hydroxy-, ethyl ester 
(LEsPiEAv), A.,.i, 751. 


Bs, i, 
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Glutarodinitrile, §-bromo-, and _ its 
hydrobromide, and 6-hydroxy- (Lzs- 
PIEAU), A., i, 447. 

Glutathione (Hopkins and Drxon), A., © 
i, 167; (QuUASTEL, STEWART, and 
TUNNICLIFFE), A., i, 1072. 

oxidation and reduction potentials of 
(Drxon and QUASTEL), T., 2943. 

reduced, oxidation of (Drxon and 
TUNNICLIFFE), A., i, 416, 

Glutin, distinction between chondrin 
and (Rakuzin), A,, ii, 667, 

Glycemia, action of insulin in (CHa- 
BANIER, LOBO-ONELL, and LEBERT ; 
Descrez, Brerry, and RATHERY), 
A., i, 982. 

in kidney disease (ROSENBERG), A., i, 
1154. 

Glyceric acid, fermentation of (LEBEDEV 
and PoLonskI), A., i, 638, 634. 

Glycerol, formation of, in alcoholic 
fermentation (ABDERHALDEN and 
GLAUBACH), A., i, 518; (ABDER- 
HALDEN and Srix), A., i, 519. 

optical constants of (TEAR), A., ii, 593. 

specific heats and entropy of (Gipson 
and GIAUQUE), A., ii, 124. 

mutual solubility of alcohols, alde- 
hydes, and phenols with (McEwen), 
T., 2284. 

mutual solubility of ketones and 
(McEwen), T., 2279. 

condensation of glutamic acid with 
(BLANCHETI&RE), A., i, 12. 

equivalence of acetaldehyde and, in 
fermentation products (GEHLE ; 
Nevuserc, Hirscw, and ReEIn- 
FuRTH), A., i, 171. 

alkyl derivatives, reactions of (Ds- 
LABY), A., ii, 264. 

aaz’-bistriphenylmethyl ether (SPEI- 
DEL and ToELpDre), A., i, 331. 

glucosides of (KaRRER and Hurwitz), 


A., i, 98. 
thallium derivative (DE FoRCRAND), 

A., i, 84 
Glycerophosphatase in plant seeds 


(Nimegc), A., i, 736, 882. 

Glycine, synthesis of, by fasting fowls 
(BuLLowa and SHERWIN), A., i, 
733. 

crystalline forms of (BRAUTLECHT and 
EsrrMAN), A., i, 1001. 

hydrolysis of (Baur), A., i, 97. 

peptisation of (ZELINSKI and SapI- 
Kov), A., i, 1185. 

influence of, on the fermentative action 
of soja-bean urease(Kat6), A., i, 622. 

ethyl ester, interaction of B8’-dichloro- 
diethyl sulphide, sulphone, and 
sulphoxide with (CASHMORE and 
McComsie), T., 2884. 
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Glycineanilide carbonate (UsnHERWooD 
and WHITELEy), T., 1086. 

Glycogen, formation and exchange of, 
in avitaminosis (RuBINO and CoL- 
LAZO), A., i, 1153. 

constitution of (IRVINE), T., 912. 

composition of (SaMEc and IsaJEVIC¢), 
A., i, 656. 

decomposition of, by blood-serum 
(Fucus and Hettnyt1), A., i, 625. 

synthesis of, in the liver (C. F. and 
G. T. Corr and PucueEr), A., i, 
1039. 

in liver of dogs of various ages (Grv- 
ZEWSKA and FAURE-FREMIET), A., 
i, 267. 

behaviour of, in frogs (LESSER), A., i, 
1154. 

in invertebrates and fish (KILBORN 
and MAcLEop), A., i, 270. 


metabolism. See Metabolism. 

in tissues in diabetes (RINGER, 
DusBin, and FRANKEL), A., i, 
417. 


effect of insulin on, in animal tissues 
(DupLEY and Marnrian), A., i, 
978. 

estimation of, in yeast (MAYER), A., 
ii, 441. 

Glycols, diacetylenic (W1Lson and Hys- 

Lop), T., 2612. 

higher diprimary, action of sulphuric 
acid on (FRANKE and LIEBERMANN), 
A., i, 580. 

a-Glycols, action of dehydrating agents 
on (DANILOV), A., i, 786, 787. 

ay-Glycols, formation of acetone com- 
pounds by (BOESEKEN and HERMANS), 
A., i, 86. 

ad- and ae-Glycols, oxidation of an- 
hydrides of (FRANKE and LIEBEN), 
A., i, 10. 

Glycol anhydrides, C,)H,,0,, isomeric, 
and their derivatives, from oxidation 
of sabinene (HENDERSON and RoBErt- 
son), I’., 1853. 

Glycollic acid, preparation of, from para- 
formaldehyde(HAMMICcK and BoERrEE), 
T., 2881. 

Glycolysis in normal and diabetic blood 
(DENIs and GILEs), A., i, 1262, 

Glycosuria. See Diabetes. 

Glycuronic acid, synthesis of, from 

dextrose (BERGMANN and WOLFF), 
A., i, 649. 

phenylhydrazone, and its derivatives 
(BERGMANN and Wotrr), A., i, 
650. 

Glycylalanine anhydride (ABDERHAL- 
DEN), A., i, 71 

Glycyl-d/-leucylglycine (ABDERHALDEN 
and ALKER), A., i, 1071. 
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Glyoxal, and its sulphate (CHEMIscHE 
FABRIK VORM. WEILER TER 
MERR), A., i, 896. 

ultra-violet absorption spectrum of 
(Luruy), A., ii, 520. 
Glyoxalbisphenylhydrazone (CHEMI. 
SCHE FABRIK VORM, WEILER TER 
MEER), A., i, 1060. 
1-Glyoxalid-2-one-5-carboxylic acid, and 
its methyl ester (KARRER and Scutos.- 
SER), A.,i, 660. 

Glyoxaline, 2-mono-, and 2:5-dibromo., 
and their salts (Kine and Murcu) 
T., 626. 

2:5-dichloro- 
T., 625. 

Glyoxalines, formation of, from dibenz- 
amidoethylene derivatives (W1v- 
pDAUS and LANGENBECK), A., i, 
147. 

quaternary salts of (SARASIN), A., i, 
710 


, 


(Kinc and Murcn), 


Glyoxaline group, syntheses in the 
(SaRASIN), A., i, 711. 

Glyoxalineamino-acetic acid, synthesis 
of, and its derivatives (STEWART), A 
i, 486. 

Glyoxaline-4-carboxyanilide, bromin- 
ation of (Kine and Murcn), T., 621. 

Glyoxaline-4-carboxy-»-bromoanilide, 
and 5-mono- and 2:5-di-bromo- (KING 
and Murcu), T., 624. 

Glyoxaline-4-carboxylic acid, 5-bromo-, 
and its nitrate and ethyl ester (Kine 
and Murcn), T., 628. 

Glyoxaline-5(4)-carboxylic acid, 4(5)- 
amino-,-and 4(5)-nitro-, methyl esters 
and amides of (WINDAUS and Lan- 
GENBECR), A., i, 386. 

Glyoxylic acid, Fone Sag of 
(BERGMANN and Wo tFr), A., i, 650. 
Gold, dispersoid synthesis of (v. WEI- 

MARN), A., ii, 869. 
colloidal, preparation of solutions of 
(Naumov), A., ii, 245. 
formation of, in silicic acid gels 
(Davixs), A., ii, 140, 836. 
action of proteins on (REZNIKOFF), 
A., i, 615, 
analysis and constitution of (Kaut- 
zky and Pavitt), A., ii, 329. 
sols, preparation of (v. WEIMARN), 
A., ii, 645. 
precipitation of, by alkaline globulin 
solutions (FIscHER and Fopor), 
A., i, 616. 
protective action of potassium oleate 
on, in alcohol-water mixtures 
(RipEAL and BircuMsHAW), T., 
1565. 
catalytic action of (HINSHELWOOD 
and Topuey), T., 1020. 
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Gold, anodic oxidation of (Jirsa and 
BuryANEk), A., ii, 80, 173. 
fusion of particles of, with borax 
(EHRINGHAUS and WINTGEN), A., 
ii, 390. 
diffusion of silver into (WEIss and 
HENRY), A., ii, 59. 
Gold alloys with copper and silver, 
specific resistance of (FISCHBECK), 
A., ii, 10 
with iron, electrical conductivity of 
(GUERTLER and ScHULZE), A., ii, 
284. 
with silver, crystal structure of (Mc- 
KEEHAN), A., ii, 428. 
Gold silver chlorides (WELLS), A., ii, 
32. 
Gold organic compounds :— 
ammonium halogen salts, complex 
(GUTBIER), A., i, 1184. 
Gold detection and estimation :— 
detection of, with stannous chloride 
(CoxR), A., ii, 94. 
estimation of, volumetrically (PoL- 
LARD), A., ii, 660. 
Gold-fish, respiratory exchange in 
(GARDNER and Kine), A., i, 162. 
Gossypic acid, and its derivatives 
(FARGHER and ProBER?), A., i, 279. 
Gossypol, effect of, on protein digestion 
(JONES and WATERMAN), A, i, 962. 
Gossypyl alcohol, and its derivatives 
(FARGHER and ProBErt), A., i, 279. 
Gout, origin and treatment of (STEv- 
DEL and ELLINGHAUS), A., i, 732. 
Granite, Dartmoor (BRAMMALL and 
Harwoop), A., ii, 777. 

Grapes, methyl] anthranilate in the juice 
of (POWER and CuHEsNUvT7), A.. i, 280. 
Grape seed oil, hydroxy-acids from 

(ANDRE), A., i, 437. 
Graphite, preparation and properties of 
(PIRANI and Feuse), A., ii, 317. 
properties of (Burns and HULETT), 
A,, ii, 317. 

structure of (Stmon), A., 1, 908. 

crystal structure of (HuLL), A., ii, 
869. 

molecular complexity of, at high 
temperature (JOUNIAUX), A., 1i, 
411. 

oxidation of (Srmon), A., ii, 560. 

Grasses, precipitation of proteins in 

(O’DwyYER), A., i, 636. 

Grignard reaction, influence of solvents 
on (Masima and Korakk), A., i, 
150, 482. 

application of, to acetylenic com- 
pounds (Witson and Hystop), T., 
2612, 
Grignard reagents, permanence of (GIL- 
MAN and Meyers), A., i, 193, 
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Grignard reagents, reducing action of 

(BuYLLA and Oxay), A,, i, 198. 

influence of hydrochloric acid on the 
enolising action of (BHacwat), T., 
1803. 

action of, on _ ethylenic 
carbons, A., i, 285. 

action of, on a-hydroxymethyl ke- 
tones (LocquiIN and WovusENeé), A., 
i, 433. 

action of, on nitriles (BRUYLANTS), 
A., i, 1003. 

estimation of (GILMAN, WILKINSON, 
FISHEL, and MEyERs), A., ii, 272. 

Growth of rats, effect of air exposed 
to ultra-violet light on (HumE and 
Smith), A., i, 728. 

Guaiacol (Ruzicka, 
BALAS), A., i, 1217. 

Guanidinoacetylphenylarsinic 
p-amino- (ALBERT), A., i, 70, 

Guanidinopiperidine, 1-cyano- (PELLIZ- 
ZARI), A., 1, 1002, 

p Guanidinotoluene-m-sulphonic 
(Scorr and CoHEn), T., 3189. 

Guanine-8-propionic acid, and its methy- 
ester hydrochloride (TRAUBE), A., i, 
1137. 

1-Guanylcarbamylpiperidine, and _ its 
picrate (PELLIZZAkI), A., i, 1002. 

Guanylic acid, preparation and estim- 
ation of (FEULGEN and RossENBECK), 
A., i, 494. 

Guanylnucleic acid (FEULGEN), A., i, 68. 

Guanylphenylcarbamide, and its salts 
(PELLIzzAkI), A., i, 1008. 

Guanylphenylmethylcarbamide, and its 
nitrate (PELLIZZARI), A., i, 1002. 

Gum tragacanth as protective colloid 
(GUTBIER and WUrericH), A., ii, 
393. 

Gurjun balsam, sesquiterpenes of 
(Ruzicka, PonTrautrr, and. Banas), 
A., i, 1217. 

Gypsum, dehydration of (JoLrBois and 

LEFEBVRE), A., ii, 417. 


hydro- 


PonTALTI, and 


acid, 


acid, 


H. 


Hematoidin (FIiscHER and REINDEL), 
A. i, F268. 
Hematoporphyrin, absorption spectrum 
of (Goro; HAri), A,, ii, 277. 
Hemins, thiocyano- (Kusten), A., i, 
1031. 
Hemocyanin (QUAGLIARIELLO), A., i, 
68. 
Hemoglobin, influence of a-rays on 
(SrRAUB and GOLLWITZER-MEIER), 
A., i, 503. 
adsorption of gases by (HILL), A,, i, 
869 ; (ApAm), A., i, 870. 
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Hemoglobin, effect of carbon dioxide 
and acetic acid on osmotic pressure 
of (Witson), A., i, 494. 

impermeability of collodion mem- 
branes for (BRINKMAN and v. 
SzENT-Gy6rRGy1), A., i, 974. 
kinetics of (HARTRIDGE and RovcH- 
TON), A., ii, 746. 
combination of, with carbon mon- 
oxide and oxygen (Brown), A., i, 
964. 
combination between oxygen and 
(ApAM), A., i, 617 ; (BAYLIss), A., 
i, 618. 
digestion of, by pepsin (DMocHowsk1), 
ae 
tryptophan and tyrosine content of 
(Kryorak1!), A., i, 399. 
distribution of, in red blood cells 
(GoRTER), A., i, 875. 
crystals of, from rodents 
MACHER), A., i, 494. 
relation of the function of, to respir- 
ation (GESELL), A., i, 1249. 
reduced, alkali-binding and buffer 
values of (VAN SLYKE, HASTINGs, 
HEIDELBERGER, and NEILL), A., i, 
162, 
estimation of, colorimetrically, 
(Wona), A., ii, 485; (Oscoop and 
Haskins), A., ii, 891. 
Duboscq colorimeter for estimation of 
(NEwcoMER), A., ii, 592. 
Hemoglobinometer, Sahli’s new stand- 
ard for (HARKINS), A., ii, 891. 

Hemolysis, chemical causes of (BRINK- 
MAN and v. Szent-Gy6rey)), A., i, 
1152. 

with alkali and alkaline earth salts 
(BECKMANN), A., i, 505. 
etfect of blood serum on (PONDER), A., 
i, 975. 
Hemotetracarboxylic acids. See 
Pentanetetracarboxylic acids. 

Hemotricarboxylic acids. See Pentane- 

ayd-tricarboxylic acids. 

Hafnium (CosTER and HEvEsy), A., ii, 
80, 171; (HEvgsy), A., ii, 570. 

discovery of, and its properties (HEV- 
Esy), A., ii, 645. 

chemistry of (HrvEsy), A., ii, 769. 

presence of, in malacon and alvite 
(GOLDSCHMIDT and THOMASSEN), 
A., ii, 174. 

in zirconium ores 
JANTZEN), T., 3218. 

and celtium (HANSEN and WERNER; 
CosTeR and HeEvzsy), A., ii, 426; 
(Urpain; Kine), <A., ii, 645; 
(Anon. ; BRAUNER), A., ii, 692. 

spectra of (HANSEN and WERNER), 
A., ii, 200, 807. 


(Krum- 


(HevEsy and 
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v 
Hafnium, L-series spectrum of ( ZAcEx), 
A., ii, 449. 
Roéntgen ray spectrum of (Coster), 
A., ii, 807 
Hair, manganese in (McCrag), A,, i, 
415. 
Halides, structure of, in relation to com- 
pressibility of (Woopwarp), A.,, ii, 
414. 


anhydrous, preparation of (Oppo and 
GIACHERY), A., ii, 316. 

inorganic, reduction of (RUFF and 
NEUMANN ; Rurr and WALLSTEIN), 
A., ii, 868. 

Halochromism (SkRAUP and FRevunp- 
LICH), A., i, 667; (Morr), A., ii, 
809. 

Halogens, absorption and _ emission 
spectra of (NARAYAN and Guy- 
NAYA), A., ii, 351. 

chemical constants of (HENGLELN), A., 
ii, 124. 

and their hydrides, molecular structure 
and viscosity of (ScHmIpr), A., ii, 
147. 

reactivity of, in aromatic compounds 
(RHEINLANDER), T., 3099. 

action of ultra-violet light on the 
reactivity of, attached to the nucleus 
(RosENMUND, LuxatT, and TIEpz- 
MANN), A., ii, 717. 

reactions of ketones with (Rick), A., 
ii, 18. 

action of, on the surface of metals 
(TAMMANN), A., ii, 624. 

action of, on  phenylhydrazones 
(HumpHRIES, BLoom, and Evans), 
T., 1766. 

inactivation of saccharase by (v. EULER 
and JOSEPHSON), A., i, 620. 

estimation of, electrometrically (WiL- 
LARD and FENwick), A., ii, 331. 

estimation of, in organic compounds 
(MacBETH), A., ii, 34. 

estimation of, in organic compounds 
in presence of sulphur (LEoNaRD), 
A., ii, 177. 

apparatus for estimation of, in organic 
compounds (R@sxKeE), A., ii, 249. 

separation and estimation of, electro- 
lytically (ScHaz), A., ii, 331. 

Halogen atoms, lability of, in organic 
compounds (MAcBeTH), T., 1122; 
(HENDERSON, Hirst, and Mac- 
BETH), T., 1180, 

hydrides, vapour pressure and crystal 
structure of (HENGLEIN, Rorn, 
and ANDRES), A., ii, 753. 
relation between the dipole moment 
and heat of sublimation of (Bors 
and KoRNFELD), A., ii, 291. 
ions, radii of (Davey), A., ii, 847. 


speci 
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Halogenation (Darra and CHATTERJEE), 
A., i, 845. 

¢-Halogeno-ketones, condensation of, 
with aldehydes (BoproRss), A., i, 41. 

Hamster, crystals of hemoglobin from 
(KRUMMACHER), A., i, 494. 

Haricot beans. See Beans. 

Heart, effect of atropine and hyoscine on 

the (HEINEKAMP), A., i, 1265. 
residual nitrogen in diseases of (PRI- 
BRAM and KLEIN), A., i, 1262. 
surviving mammalian, perfusion ex- 
periments with (Kiewirz), A., i, 
978. 
Heat, atomic (VAN AUBEL), A., ii, 124. 
specific (PADOA), A., ii, 10. 
of liquids (HERz), A., ii, 56. 
of polyatomic gases at low temper- 
atures (MILLAR), A., ii, 374. 
specific rotational, of diatomic gases 
(ToLMAN and BAnGER), A., ii, 830. 
Heat capacity, determination of (Mov- 
REU,, DuUFRAISSE, and LANDRIEU), 
A., ii, 535. 
of gases (UREY), A., ii, 533. 

Heat of activation of heterogeneous gas 
reactions (HINSHELWoop and ToPLey), 
T., 1014. 

Heat of combustion (v. WEINBERG), A., 

ii, 217 

of carbohydrates (KARRER and Fyor- 
ONI), A., ii, 460. 

of nitro-compounds (Ruscov and 
SEVERJANOV), A., ii, 218. 

Heat of formation of hydrates (Bouzat), 

A., ii, 149. 

of isomorphous mixtures of organic 
compounds (NaGoRNov), A., ii, 461. 

of nitro-compounds (Ruscov and 
SEVERJANOVY), A., ii, 218. 

of quinonoid compounds (BLASsz- 
KowsKA), A., ii, 535. 

of solid solutions (BRUNI ; LANDRIEU), 
A., ii, 585 ; (Bruni), A., ii, 612. 

Heat of oxidation of the alkaline earth 
metals(GuNTz and BENOIT), A., ii, 126. 


# Heat of solution, variation of, with 


temperature (MoNDAIN-MonvaL), A., 
ii, 295. 

Heat of vaporisation, internal (MILLs 
and SmirTH), A., ii, 377. 

Helium, formation of, in hydrogen dis- 
charge tubes (PiuTTI), A., ii, 20; 
(PiutTi and Bocero-LERA), A., ii, 
69. 

model of the ortho-form of (HALPERN), 
A., ii, 845. 
atom, models of (KRAMERS), A., ii, 
479; (SOMMERFELD), A., ii, 
627. 
and ionisation potential (S1LBER- 
STEIN), A., ii, 400. 


Helium atom, Langmuir model of, and 
its spectrum (NEWBOULT), A., ii, 
399. 

atoms, abnormal, ionisation of (HoR- 
TON and DAvIgs), A., ii, 4. 

spectrum of (SILBERSTEIN), A., ii, 46, 
595, 805; (Hicks), A., ii, 103; 
(HvuGHEs and Lows), A., ii, 804; 
(RaMAN and GANESAN; OFFER- 
HAUS), A., ii, 805. “a 

band spectrum of (TAKAHASHI), A., 
ii, 198; (Curtis), A., ii, 3851; 
(KRATZER), A., ii, 595. 

effect of metallic coatings on the 
spectrum of (JANICKI and Lav), 
A,, ii, 669, 

Stark effect in spectrum of (FosTER), 
A., ii, 198. 

effect of an electric field on the series 
spectrum of (TscHULANOWSKY), A., 
ii, 517. 

spectra and ionisation of (D&sarDIN), 
A., ii, 517. 

ionising potential of (Mackay), A., 
ii, 821. 

radiation and ionisation potentials of 
(Hicks), A., ii, 209. 

ionisation by collision in (TowNSEND), 
A., ii, 366. 

course of a-particles in (Bosz and 
GuosH), A., ii, 363. 

motion of electrons in (TowNSEND 
and BAILEY), A., ii, 721. 

radiation voltages of electrons in 
(Davigs), A., ii, 281. 

isothermals of, at low temperatures 
(MARTINEZ and Onngs), A., ii, 
734. 

equilibrium of liquid and gaseous 
phases of (ONNEsS), A., ii, 633. 

coefficients of slip and of viscosity of 
(STATES), A., ii, 613. 

light, use of, in  refractometry 
(ScHOORL), A., ii, 445. 

lecture experiment for obtaining, from 
air (Vv. ANTROPOFF), A., ii, 851. 

isoHelium, atomic structure of (NEU- 

BERGER), A., ii, 145, 

Hemicellulose (PRINGSHEIM and SEIF- 
ERT), A., i, 998. 

Hemicelluloses (CLAYSON and SCHRYVER; 
ScHRYVER and THomas; O’DwyeER), 
A., i, 1066, 

m-Hemipinanilic acid (Kuropa and 
PERKIN), T., 2105. 

Hemipinic anhydride, condensation of, 
with phenol ethers (Brstrzyck1 and 
KRAUER), A., i, 1209. 

Hen’s eggs. See Eggs. 

Heparene (CHAPMAN), T., 778. 

Heptacyclene, dithio- (HEILBRON and 
HEATON), T., 182. 
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Heptadecoic acid, and its salts 
(HEIDUscHKA and Ripper), A., i, 
894. 

Heptanaphthenecarboxylic acid, and its 
amide (Sxira, HAusBgEr, and Scuo6n- 
FELDER), A., i, 461. 

n-Heptane, a-bromo- and a-chloro-f- 

hydroxy- (v. Braun and Soutr- 
MACHER), A., i, 1050. 

*aBy-tribromo- (DELABy), A., i, 289. 

cycloHeptaneacetic acid, af-dibromo- 
(BAKER and InGotp), T., 182. 

eycloHeptane-1:1-diacetic acid, prepar- 
ation of, and its mono- and di-bromo- 
and hydroxy-derivatives (BAKER and 
INGOLD), T., 128. 
cycloHeptanehexacarboxylic acid, and 
its methyl ester (MEERWEIN, KIEL, 
KiéscEN, and Scuocn), A., i, 
223. 
trans-cycloHeptanespirocyclopropane-2:3- 
dicarboxylic acid (BAKER and In- 
GOLD), T., 130. 
cycloHeptanespirocyclopropan-2-0l-2:3- 
dicarboxylic acid (BakeER and In- 
GOLD), T., 133. 

Heptane-a87-triol 
(DELABY), A., i, 289. 

Heptan-7-0l, af8-dibromo- 
A., i, 289. 

Acye-Heptatriene, structure of (ENK- 
LAAR), A., i, 738 

Heptene a8-glycol (v. BRAUN and Scuir- 
MACHER), A., i, 1050. 

Ac-Heptene oxide (v. Braun and 
SCHIRMACHER), A., i, 1049. 

Ac-isoHeptenoic acid, a-cyano-, ethyl 
ester(v. AUWERS, JORDAN, MEISSNER, 
and SEYDEL), A., i, 663. 

A«-Hepten-y-ol (DELABY), A., i, 84. 


epibromohydrin 


(DELABY), 


Heptylbarbituric acid, ethyl ester 
(SomMArIRE), A., i, 388. 
cycloHeptylideneacetic acid, and _ its 


silver salt (BAKER and INcotp), T., 
132. 

Heptylmalonic acid, ethyl ester (Som- 
MAIRE), A., i, 388. 

Herrings, composition of the ova of 
(STEUDEL and TAKAHASHI), A., i, 
729. : 

weight of ova and spermatozoa of 
(STEUDEL), A., i, 1257. 
Heteroalbumose (ZuNz and Gy6RGy), 
A., i, 259. 
Heusler alloys, crystal 
(Youne), A., ii, 640. 
Hexa-acetatodihydroxo-acetamidetri- 
chromi-salts (WHINLAND and 
HACHENBURG), A., i, 447. 
Hexa-acetatodihydroxodiacetamidetri- 
chromichloride (WEINLAND- and 
HACHENBURG), A., i, 447. 


structure of 
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Hexa-acetatodihydroxodicarbamidetri- 
chromi-salts (W EINLAND and Hacugy. 
BURG), A., i, 446. 

Hexa-acetatodihydroxosesquicarb- 
amidetrichromichloride (WEINLAND 
and HacHENBuRG), A., i, 446. 

Hexa-acetatodihydroxotricarbamidetri- 
ferri-salts (WEINLAND and Hacuey. 
BURG), A., i, 446. 

Hexa-acetatodihydroxotrithiocarb- 
amidetrichromi-salts (WEINLAND and 
HACHENBURG), A., i, 446. 

Hexa-acetatohydroxoaquotricarbamide- 
trichromidiacetate (WEINLAND and 
HAcHENBURG), A., i, 446. 

A9:14-Hexadecahydro-9:10-benzophen- 
anthrene 
A., i, 1086. 

Hexadecylene-cS-oxide (v. BRAUN and 
ScHIRMACHER), A., i, 1186. 

Hexahydroanisylcamphor (DérriEz), 
A., i, 1214. 

Hexahydrocarbazole-9-carboxylic acid, 
10:11-dihydroxy- (PERKIN and 
PLANT), T., 692. 

Hexahydrozsocoumaranone 
A., i, 696. 

Hexahydrodigitaligenin, and its acety] 
derivative (WinpDAvs and Banprtr) 
A., i, 1107. 

Hexahydrodigitaligenone, and its deriv- 
atives (WINDAUs and BANDTE), A,, i, 
1107. 

Hexahydrodiphenylene oxide, and 
amino- and nitro- and their salts and 
derivatives (v. Braun), A., i, 103. 

Hexahydrohomocoralyne. See Homo- 
coralydine. 

Hexahydro-a-hydrindone, and its deriv- 
atives (WinpAus, HitcKeEL, and 
REVEREY), A., i, 220. 

5:6:6a:'7:12:12a-Hexahydro-a-naphth- 
acridine-7-carboxylic acid, and its 
derivatives (v. BRAUN and WoLFr), 
A., i, 144. 

Hexahydro-o-phthalic acid (WINDAUS 
and EHRENSTEIN), A., i, 895. 

Hexahydrophthalide (WINDAUs, KLAv- 
HARDT, and REVEREY), A., i, 
111. 

Hexahydrotoluic acids, configurations o! 
(Skira), A., i, 460. 

Hexahydrotoluidines. 
hexylamines. 

Hexahydrotyrosine, aud its salts and 
derivatives (WASER and BRAUCHLI), 
A., i, 337. 

n-Hexaldehyde, a7y-dihydroxy-, and its 
derivatives (HELFERICH and Russz), 
A., i, 301. 

Hexamethylenetetramine (PUMMERER 

and Hormann), A., i, 759. 


(CoFFEY), 


See Methyleyclo- 


(SCHRAUTH and G6ric), 


cycloHe 
(Gop 
cycloHe 
hydr 
Hexant 
i, 28! 
cycloHe 
(G 
catal: 
SK 
soluk 
(Si 
cycloHe 
meric 
666. 
cycloHe 
and i 
1229. 
cycloHe 
w-imi 
cycloHe 
acid, 
their: 
and | 
ise- and 
oxycr 
acids 
of ( 
2868. 
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Hexamethylenetetramine, crystal struc- 
ture of (DICKINSON and RayYMonpD), 
A., i, 308. 

complex ions formed by silver salts 
and (Jos), A., i, 902. 

compound of, with trichloroacetic 
acid (DEBUCQUET), A., i, 1185. 

as a fertiliser (BLANCH, GEILMANN, 
and GIEsECKE), A., i, 171. 

action of, on plants (E. and G. 
NicouAs), A., i, 77. 

chromi-, ferri-, and vanadi-thio- 
cyanates (ScAGLIARINI and Tar- 
TARINI), A., i, 547. 

hydroferrocyanide (CummMinc), T., 
2458. 

mercuric compounds of (Douris and 
Beyrtovut), A., i, 188. 

as a reagent in analysis (CoE), A., ii, 


Hexamethylenetetramine, ¢e/rachloro- 
(BuRATTI), A., i, 97. 
Hexamethylenetetramine-betaine, and 
its salts (BOEDECKER and Sepp), A., 
i, 188. 
Hexamethylguanidinium iodide 
(LECHER and Graf), A., i, 761. 
Hexamethyltriamylose (PRINGSHEIM 
and GOLDSTEIN) A., i, 899. 
Hexamminecobaltic salts. 
Cobalt. 
Hexamminemagnesium bromide. 
under Magnesium. 
cycoHexan-1:2-diol, and 
(GopcenorT), A., i, 327. 
cycloHexandioneketazine-2:2’-diphenyl- 
hydrazone (CorreEy), A., i, 804. 
Hexane, aBy-tribromo- (DELABY), A., 
i, 289. 
cyloHexane, refractive index of 
(GIFFORD and Lowry), A., ii, 705, 
catalytic dehydrogenation of (ZELIN- 
SkI and Paviov), A., i, 767. 
solubility of, in liquid sulphur dioxide 
(SEYER and DunBAR), A., i, 313. 
cyoHexanes, 1:4-dibromo-, stereoiso- 
meric (UsPENSKI and TuRIN), A., i, 
666. 
cycloHexane-1-acetic-2-propionic acid, 
and its derivatives (HELFER) A., i, 
1229. 
cycloHexane-1:1-diacetic acid, a-cyano-, 
w-imide (BrrcH and Kon), T., 2445. 
cycloHexane-3:6-dione-1:2-dicarboxylic 
acid, methyl ester and dinitrile, and 
theirsalts and derivatives (H ELFERICH 
and BODENBENDER), A.,i, 678. 
ise- and trans-cycloHexanespiro-1-hydr- 
oxycyclopropane-1:2-dicarboxylic 
acids, preparation and derivatives 
of (LANFEAR and TuorPeE), T., 
2868. 
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See under 
See 


its acetate 
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5-cycloHexanespirodicyclopentan-8-one- 
l-carboxylic acid. See 5-cycloHexane- 
spirodicyclo-A*-penten-3-ol-1-carb- 
oxylic acid. 
5-cycloHexanespirodicyclopentan-3-one- 
1:2-dicarboxylic acid. See 5-cyclo- 
Hexanespirodicyclo-A?-penten-3-ol- 
1:2-dicarboxylic acid. 
5-cycloHexanespirodicyclo-A?-pentene, 
1:3-dihydroxy-, and its bromo-deriva- 
tives (INGOLD, SEELEY, and THORPE), 
T., 870. 
5-cycloHexanespirodicyclo-A*-penten-8- 
ol-1-carboxylic acid, ethyl ester, and 
its semicarbazone (IN@oLD, SEELEY, 
and THorPE), T., 872. 
5-cycloHexanespirodicyclo-A?-penten- 
3-ol-1-carboxylic acid, 4-mono-, 2:4-di- 
and 2:2:4-tri-bromo- (INGOLD, SEELEY, 
and THORPE), T., 868, 
5-cyclo-HexanespirodicycloA?-penten- 
3-0l-1:2-dicarboxylic acid, diethyl 
ester, and its semicarbazone (INGOLD, 
SEELEY, and THorpeE), T., 873. 
5-cycloHexanespirodicyclo-A*-penten- 
3-0l-1:2-dicarboxylic acid, 4-mono-, 
and 2:4-di-bromo- (INGoLD, SEELEY, 
and THorPE), T., 868. 
5-cycloHexanespirocyclu-A*-penten-3-ol- 
1:4-dione, and its derivatives (IN- 
GOLD, SEELEY, and THoRPE), T., 
864. 
cycloHexanesulphonic acid, potassium 


salt, preparation of (CLUTTERBUCK 
and ConHEn), T., 2511. 

Hexan-y-¢’, a-dibromo- (DELABY), 
A., i, 289. 


cycloHexanol, oxidation of (v. BRAUN 
and LEMKE), A., i, 3. 
ester from phosphoric acid, and its 
salts (KomMAaTsu and Kumamoto), 
A., i, 205. 
cycloHexanol, amino-, and its hydro- 
chloride (SENDEKENS and ABOU- 
LENC), A., i, 919. 
2-bromo-, and its phenylurethane 
(BEpos), A., i, 780 
2-bromo-, and its formate (ScHMIDT, 
ScHUMACHER, and Asmvs), A., i, 
645. 
2-chloro-, and its phenylurethane 
(GopcHoT), A., i, 327. 
cycloHexan-2-ol-l-acetic acid, and its 
salts and amide (CoFFEy), A., i, 696. 
cycloHexanolacetobenzohydrazide 
(CorFEy), A., i, 696. 
cycloHexanolacetohydrazide (CoFFEy), 
A., i, 696. 
cycloHexanolacetolactone. 
hydroisocoumaranone. 
cycloHexanolacetophenylhydrazide 
(CorrEy), A., i, 696 
41 


See Hexa- 
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cycloHexanol-1l-carboxylanilide (Pas- 
SERINI), A., i, 1014. 

cycloHexanol-2-malonhydrazidic 
ethyl ester (Corrzy), A., i, 696. 

2-cycloHexanol-2-malonic acid, deriv- 
atives of (Corrry), A., i, 696. 

Hexasulphamide (MacBrerH and Gra- 
HAM), A., ii, 855. 

Hexatriose, preparation of (Line and 
Navna1), T., 2678. 

Ac-Hexene, 8-bromo- (BoURGUEL), A., 
i, 1170. 

A8-Hexene-a-carboxylic 
atives of (v. AUWERS, 
SEYDEL, and W ISSEBACH), 
748. 

Ay-Hexenoic acid, 8-hydroxy-, 
ester (ZEMPLEN), A., i, 437. 

A@-Hexen-y-ol (DELABY), A., i, 84. 

Ay-Hexen-8-one, and its p-nitrophenyl- 
hydrazone (PRINGSHEIM and LEIBo- 
witz), A., i, 1053. 

cycloHexenylacetone, synthesis of 
(Bircu, Kon, and Noruis), T., 1870. 

A!-cycloHexenylacetonitrile, condens- 
ation products of (Brrcu and Kon), 
T., 2444. 

2-A!-cycloHexenylcyclohexanone, and 
its semicarbazone (v. BRAUN and 
Ritter), A., i, 142. 

isoHexoamide, a8-dibromo- (v. AUWERS, 
MEISSNER, SEYDEL, and WISSEBACH), 
A, i, 7429. 

Hexoic acid, and its derivatives (DAKIN), 
A., i, 746. 

m-Hexoic acid, By5-trihydroxy-, barium 


acid, 


acid, deriv- 
MzIssN ER, 
me} 4, 


ethyl 


salt and hydrazide (ZEMPLEN), A., i, 
437. 

Hexone bases, separation of, from 
protein hydrolysates (Foster and 
ScumiptT), A., 1, 963. 

Hexosephosphoric acid, new ester of 

(Rostson), A., i, 86. 


esters, in ossification (RoBison), A., i, 
730. 

dl-isoHexoylglycyl-d/-leucylglycine, «- 
bromo-, and its ethyl ester (ABDER- 
HALDEN and ALKER), A., i, 1072. 

cycloHexylacetic acid, a-bromo-, ethyl 
ester (v. BRAUN and KAIsER), A., i, 
1187. 

8-Hexylacrylic acid, a-cyano-, and its 
amide (CURTIS, Day, aud KiMMINs), 
T., 8137. 

n-Hexylamine picrolonate (KARRER and 
SmIRNov), A., i, 122. 

cycloHexy1-8-p-aminophenylethylamine, 
and its salts and derivatives (v. BRAUN 
and BuEssIne@), A., i, 1231. 

cycloHexylbenzylamine, and its hydro- 
chloride and derivatives (v. Braun, 
BLESSING, and ZoBEL), A., i, 1088. 
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cycloHexylene, di-and tri-thiocarbonates, 
and the pyridylhydrazone of the 
former (MILLS and ScHINDLER), T 
320. 

cycloHexylethylene oxide (Vv. Bravy 
and KarsgEr), A., i, 1187. 

B-Hexylglutaramide, aa’-dicyano- (Cur. 
Tis, Day, and Krimmins), T 
3136. 

8-Hexylglutarimide (Curtis, Day, and 
KimmMIns), T., 3137 

cycloHexylglycollic acids, and their 
derivatives (FREUDENBERG, Bravys, 
and SIEGEL), A., i, 216. 

Hexylheptylearbinol, and its derivatives 
(v. BRAUN and KocHENDORFER), A 
i, 1199. 

o-cycloHexylcyclohexanol. 
hexyl, 2-hydroxy-. 

2-cycloHexylcyclohexanone, and _ its 
derivatives (v. Braun, GRuBEr, 
and KirscHBAUM), A., i, 107. 
and its semicarbazone (BEDOs), A., i, 
1195. 

c ycloHexyl- 8-p-hydroxyphenylethyl- 
amine, and its salts and dibewzoyl 
derivatives (v. BRAUN and BLEssINc), 
A., i, 1281. 

a-C ycloHexylideneisoheptonitrile (Brrcu 
and Kon), T., 2446. 

c ycloHexylidenesuccinic acid (INGOLD, 
SEELEY, and THorPE), T., 866. 

o-cycloHexylmethylethylaniline, and its 
picrate (v. Braun), A., i, 839. 

cycloHexyl-y-phenoxybutylamine, and 
its salts and nitroso-derivative (vy. 
BRAUN, BLEssING, and ZoBEL), A 
1088. 

y-cycloHexyl-A«-propinene, preparation 
of, and its mo a ay with metallic 
salts (BourGuE.), A., i, 1170. 

Hide powder, effect of amino-acids on 
the equilibrium of tannin with 
(MOELLER), A., i, 1154. 

Hippuric acid, synthesis of, from benzoic 
acid in the — (MorevLis, 
Pratt, and JAHR), A., i, 629. 

synthesis of, in the kidneys (SNAPPER, 
GRuNBAUM, and NEvBERG), A,, ij, 
730. 

synthesis and elimination of, in the 
organism (GRIFFITH and LEwiIs), 
A., i, 1261. 

enzymic hydrolysis of (CLEMEN‘), 
A., i, 1246 

and its homologues, hydrolysis of, by 
histozyme (SMORODINCEYV), A., i, 
269. 

ammonium, lithium, potassium, and 
sodium salts (CoRFIELD and MEL- 
HUISH), A., i, 1010. 

Hippuricase (CLEM ENTI), 


. 
’ 


See Dicyclo. 
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Histidine, detection of, in proteins 
(Brunswick), A., ii, 592. 

Histozyme (SMORODINCEYV), A., i, 269, 
722, 723. 

Hodgkinsonite, from Franklin, New 
Jersey (Gorpvon), A., li, 647. 

Hofmann reaction, application of, to 
substituted carbamides (ELLIoT?), T’., 
804. 

Homocamphenilone, and its semicarb- 
azone (Lipp), A., i, 1105. 

cis-Homocaronic acid, and its silver salt 
(SIMONSEN and Rav), T., 556. 

Homocoralydine, and its hydriodide 
(SCHNEIDER and NirTzr), A., i, 702. 

Homocoralynesulphopropionic acid, 
and its salts (SCHNEIDER and Nirzg), 
A., i, 701. 

Homogeranyl-ethinylmethylearbinol. 
See Dehydro-dl-nerolidol. 

«-Homonaphthyldiethylamine, and _ its 
picrate (G. M. and R. Robinson), T., 
548. 

Homophorone (EKELEY and Howe), A., 
i, 997. 

Homophthalic acid, preparation of, and 
4-nitro, and its methyl ester (Iy- 
GOLD and PieeoTrT), T., 1497. 

Homophthalic anhydride, action of o- 
phenylenediamine on (BIsTRZYCKI 
and FAssLEer), A., i, 848. 

a-Homopiperonal, and its derivatives 
(NaGal), A., i, 225, 

Homopiperonylmethylamide (KINDLER, 
BURGHARD, FINNDORF, DEHN, 
GIESE, and Kérprne), A., i, 572. 

Homopiperonylthiomethylamide (KiNp- 
LER, BURGHARD, FINNDoRF, DEHN, 
GIESE, and Ké6rpine), A, i, 572. 

Homoranthus flavescens and virgatus, 
oils fron: (PENFOLD), A., i, 693. 

Homo-1:2:3:4-tetrahydroquinoline, and 
l-cyano-, and their derivatives (vy. 
BRAUN and SEEMANN), A., i, 147. 

as-Homotetrahydroisoquinoline, syn- 
thesis of, and its salts (v. BRAUN, 
ZoBEL, and BLEssins), A., i, 37). 

Homotetrophan(v. Braun aud SruckEN- 
SCHMIDT), A., i, 947. 

Homothionaphthen, 4-hydroxy-. 
2:1-Benzthiopyran, 4-hydroxy-. 

Homo-o-xylylene bromide, synthesis of 
(v. Braun and ZoBEL), A., i, 1199; 
(v. Braun, ZoBEL, and Ktan), A., 
i, 1201. 

Hongay oil (Drsat, SupsBorovGH, and 
Watson), A., i, $95. 

Hops, preservative principles of (PYMAN, 
KoGERSON, and WALKER), A., i, 78; 
(WALKER), A., ii, 668. 

Hordein, identity of bynin and (Liters), 
A., i, 398. 


See 
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Hordenine, influence of, on gaseous ex- 
change (ABELIN), A., i, 874. 

Horn, hydrolysis of, by strong sulphuric 
acid (SALKOWsKI), A., i, 259. 

Horse, calcium and phosphoric acid 
metabolism in the (SCHEUNERT, 
SCHATTKE, and WEISE), A., i, 975, 
976. 

blood of. See Blood. 

Horsehair, pigment in (TurscHkv), A., 
i, 509. 

‘“‘Hsiung ch’'uang,” constituents of 
(MuURAYAMA and IrTaGak1), A., i, 
637. 

Humic acid, constitution of (Fucus), A., 
i, 1006. 

Humic acid, chloro- (ELLER, HEeRp1£c- 
KERHOFF, and SAENGER), A., i, 544. 
seminitro-, and nitrohydroxy- (ELLER, 
MEYER, and SAENGER), A., i, 541. 

Humic acids (ELLER, SAENGER, WENZEL, - 
SEILER, and PIEPER), A., i, 542; 
(ELLER, MEYER, and SAENGER), A., 
i, 543; (ELLER, HERDIECKERHOFF, 
and SAENGER), A., i, 544. 

structure and formation of (MARcus- 
son), A., i, 353. 

synthetic, and their derivatives 
(STAMBERGER), A., i, 1006. 

Humic substances from coal (PIETTRE), 
A., ii, 692. 

Humus, extraction of, from soils (PrEtT- 

TRE), A., i, 736. 
estimation of, in soils (AGAFONOFF), 
A., ii, 668. 

Hyacinthus orientalis, dextrin reserve in 
(CoLIN and BELvAL), A., i, 885. 

Hydantoylhydrazide (Fosst, Hachng, 
and Dvusots), A., i, 938. 

w-Hydantylscatole (MasimMa and Ko- 
TAKE), A.,i, 156, 495. 

Hydnum versipelle, constituents of (BARD 
and ZELLNER), A., i, 987. 

Hydrangea hortensis, hydrogen-ion con- 
centration in the soil in relation to the 
flower colour of (ATKINS), A., i, 1162. 

Hydrastine, ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum of (STEINER), A., ii, 107. 

Hydrates (WILLSTATTER and Kraut), 
A., ii, 167, 493, 

coustitution of (LEMBERT), A., ii, 313. 
heat of formation of (Bouzart), A., ii, 
149. 
Hydration, discontinuity of the process 
of (Davis and Eyrsg), A., ii, 838. 
of ions (BABOROVSKY), A., ii, 288, 
532. 
of salts, determination of, by a 
radioactive method (TerRREY and 
JonLy), T., 1979. 
Hydratropie acid. See a-Phenylprop- 


ionic acid. 
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Hydrazidoglutarylaminoacethydrazide, 
ethyl ester, and its derivatives (Cur- 
TiUs and HECHTENBERG), A., i, 1069. 

Hydrazidosuccinylglycinehydrazine, 
and its derivatives (Curtius and 
HECATENBERG), A., i, 1072. 

Hydrazine, preparation of (Joyner), T., 

1114. 


equilibrium of ammonia and (Frixp- 
RICHS), A., ii, 856. 

chlorite (LEv1), A., ii, 406. 

dihydrochloride, crystal structure of 
(WyckorFF), A., ii, 155. 

complex iridium salts with (Tscuu- 
GAEV), A., ii, 774. 

sulphate, preparation of (ORELKIN, 
CHLOPIN, and TSCHERNIAEY), A., 
ii, 406. 

Hydrazines, halogenated aromatic 
(VoroGEK and Jikt), A., i, 961. 

Hydrazinedicarbonamides containing 
sulphur, ring closure with (ARNDT 
and BIELICcH), A., i, 611. 

Hydrazinedicarbonthioamide, action of 
hydrazine on (ARNDT and LIg.icn), 
A., i, 611. 

Hydrazinedicarbothionamides, action of 
acetic anhydride on (GUHA), A., i, 
607. 

5-Hydrazinoacridine (FARBWERKE 
vormM. Meister, Lucius, & Brtw- 
Inc), A., i, 1131. 

Hydrazinoacrylic acid, cyano-, ethyl 
ester, and its acetone derivative 
(DiELs, GARTNER, and KAAck), A., i, 
25. 

Hydrazino-5:5-bisacridine (FARBWERKE 
vorM. MetsTER, Lucius, & BRUNING), 
A., i, 1131. 

Hydrazobenzene hydroferrocyanide 
(CumMING), T., 2462, 

Hydrazo-compounds, o-nitro- (MICHELE 
and Mario Giva), A., i, 608. 

Hydrazomethylfurazan (Ponzio and 
RueeEr}), A., i, 854. 

aa’-Hydrazonaphthalene (CUMMING and 
STEEL), T., 2467. 

Hydrazones, oxidative fission of (BERG- 
MANN, U.pts, and WITTE), A., i, 
393. 


Hydrazones, nitroso- (Buscn and 
ScHAFFNER), A., i, 864. 
Hydrazophenylfurazan (Ponzio and 


AVOGADRO), A., i, 858. 

Hydrazod:thiocarboxylic acid, methyl 
ester (ARNDT, MiLpE, and EckeErr), 
A., i, 1079. 

Hydrazothiourazole, 4:4’-diamino-, and 
its salts and uerivatives (ARNDT and 
BIELICH), A., i, 612. 

o-Hydrazotoluene hydroferrocyanide 
(CuMMING), T., 2462. 
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om-and m-Hydrazotoluenes, 4:6-dinitro. 

(MIcHELE and Mario GivA), A., i, 

610. 

1-Hydrindamine, 6-amino-, and 6-nitro., 

and their acetyl derivatives (INGoLp 

and Piccorr), T., 1484. 

1-Hydrindene, 2-oximino-6-nitro- (Iy. 

GOLD and Pigeorr), T., 1487. 

1-Hydrindone, preparation of (INGoLp 

and Piecort), T., 1483. 

1-Hydrindone, 4- and 6-amino-, 2:2. 

dibromo-4-, and -6-nitro-, 6-hydroxy., 

and 6-nitro-, and their derivatives 

(INGoLD and Pieeort), T., 1486. 

1-Hydrindyltrimethylammonium iodide, 

6-amino-, acetyl derivative (INGoLD 

and Piceort), T., 1491. 

Hydrobixin (Hrrzic, Fauris, Pirrner, 
KEIN, and WATzINGER), A., i, 477. 
Hydrobromic acid. See under Bromine. 

Hydrocalcite (Corisarow), T., 785. 

Hydrocaoutchouc (PUMMERER and Bur- 

KARD), A., i, 49. 

Hydrocarbon, ©;Hg,, from dibromodi- 
methyleyclopropane, 
(INGotp), T., 1711. 

(CgHs5)a, from distillation of lignin 
(KARRER and Boppinc-WIGER), 
A., i, 1183. 

CoH gs, and its bromide, from the 
action of heat on spinacene (CHAr- 
MAN), T., 775. 

C,H 44, from bromination of 1-pheny]- 
cyclohexane-3:5-diol  (UsPENsKI), 
A., i, 669, 

CogH sg, from Alchemilla alpina (Voct), 
A., i, 990. 

Hydrocarbons, genesis 
MONT), A., i, 993. 

formation of, from action of potassium 
on ethyl acetate (SCHEIBLER, ZIxEG- 
NER, and PEFFER), A., i, 82. 

equilibrium of dinitrotoluenes with 
(KREMANN, HONIGSBERG, and 
MAUERMANN), A., i, 908. 

hydration of (Wooe), A., i, 890. 

liquid, solubility of, in superheated 
water (JAEGER), A., i, 1004. 

action of bromine on (MERESH- 
KOWSKY), A., i, 527. 
oxidation of (WHEELER and Buair), 
A., i, 285, 752. 
to formaldehyde (ScHONFELDER ; 
Buatr-and WHEELER), A., i, 1175. 
action of ozone on (Briarr and 
WHEELER), A., i, 997. 

compounds of aluminium chloride 
with (SCHLEICHER and BUTrGEs- 
BACH), A., i, 1083. 

compounds of, with picric acid and its 
amide and acid chloride (EFREMOV), 
A., i, 551, 552. 
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Hydrocarbons, stypnates of (EFREMOV), 
A., i, 670. 
acetylenic, preparation of (BOURGUEL), 
A., i, 429, 1170, 1176; (Bovis), 
A., i, 1052. 
isomerisation of (FAVoRSK!), A., i, 
642. 
aromatic, molecular refraction of (Vv. 
Avuwenrs and Ko.tiés), A., i, 99. 
specific heats of (PapoA), A., ii, 10. 
sulpho-chromic oxidation of 
(Simon), A., i, 908. 
preparation of chloromethyl deriv- 
atives of (BLANC), A., i, 549. 
estimation of nitrogen in, by 
Kjeldahl’s method (MARGoscHES 
and KrIsTEN), A., ii, 653. 
benzenoid, fluorescence spectra of the 
vapours of (MArsu), T., 3315. 
ethylenic, halochromism of (SKRAUP 
and FREUNDLICH), A., i, 667. 
action of Grignard reagents on 
(GILMAN and CrawForb), A., i, 
285. 
paraffin, propagation of flame in mix- 
tures of air and (Mason), T., 210. 
analysis of, with hydrogen (KrNe), 
A, 4,48. 
polycyclic, of terpene series, pre- 
paration of (SCHERING), A., i, 47. 
tertiary, oxidation of (LEVENE and 
TAYLOR), A., i, 81. 

Hydrocarbons, halogen derivatives, 
elimination of hydrogen halides 
from (Favorskt and Favor- 
SKAIA), A., i, 738. 

isomeric transformations of (FAVOR- 
SkI), A., i, 430. 
chloronitro-, velocity of reaction 
between substituted anilines and 
(LinKB), A., i, 553. 

Hydrocellulose (HEUSER and v. NEUEN- 
STEIN), A., i, 17, 95; (CLIFFORD), 
A., i, 541; (Heuser and JAYME ; 
Heuser and EIsENRING) A.,, i, 657. 

Hydrocotarnine, ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum of (STEINER), A., ii, 107. 

Hydrocyanic acid. See under Cyanogen. 

Hydroetheseroline, and its methiodide 
(Max and Micure. Po.onoyvski), A., 
i, 940. 

Hydroferricyanic acid, potassium salt, 
electrolytic precipitation with (Ko.t- 
HOFF), A., ii, 256, 260. 

Hydroferricyanides of 
(CUMMING), T., 2457. 

Hydroferrocyanic acid, potassium salt, 
photoelectric activity of (PooLE), 
A., ii, 363. 

interaction of, with 4:4’-dipyridy] 
(W1BAvT and DINGEMANSE), A., 
i, 382. 


organic bases 
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Hydroferrocyanides of organic bases, 

(CumMING), T., 2457. 

Hydrofluoric acid. See under Fluorine. 
Hydrofluosilicie acid. See under 

Fluorine. 

Hydrogels (WILLSTATTER and Kravt), 

A., ii, 167, 493. 

Hydrogen, apparatus for electrolytic 
preparation of (NrEsr), A., ii, 314, 
pure, electrolytic generator for 
(ELVEDEN and SiInKinson), T., 
2715. 
spectra of (BrackertTr), A., ii, 103; 
(GEDDEs), A., ii, 350; (GEHRCKE 
and Lav), A., ii, 802, 
Balmer lines in (HULBERT), A., ii, 
803. 
Zeeman effect in (F6STERLING and 
HANSEN), A., ii, 708. 
effect of electric and magnetic fields 
on (HALPERN), A., ii, 803. 
in low voltage arcs (DUFFENDACK), 
A., ii, 802. 

atomic and molecular spectra of (v. 
KEUSSLER), A., ii, 446. 

secondary spectrum of (MENZIEs), A., 
ii, 45; (GEHRCKE and LAUD), A., ii, 
197; (Kruttt), A., ii, 273; (Kr- 
MURA and NAKAMURA), A.,, ii, 594 ; 
(Basu), A., ii, 669; (BARRATT), 
A., ii, 708. 

ultra-violet spectrum of (HOPFIELD), 
A,, ii, 1, 351. 

Rintgen absorption coefficients of 
(OLsoN, DERSHEM, and StToRc#), 
A,, ii, 365. 

collision of electrons with (HoRTON 
and Davigs), A., ii, 820. 

low voltage arc in (DUFFENDACR), 
A., ii, 378. 

ionisation of, on collision with elec- 
trons (AyREs), A., ii, 111. 

ionisation potential of (SmyTH; OL- 
sON, and GLOCKLER), A., ii, 455; 
(Mackay), A., ii, 821. 

critical potentials in (OLMSTEAD), A., 
ii, 367, 820. 

specific heat of (KEMBLE and VAN 
Vurck), A., ii, 610. 

heat of adsorption of, by finely- 
divided metals (ForEsT1), A., ii, 
747. 

active (GruBB), A., ii, 403. 
preparation of (VENKATARAMAIAB), 

A., ii, 235, 482. 

activation of, at low temperature 
(MitcHELL and MarsHALL), T., 
2448. 

gaseous, radiating atoms within (La- 
SAREV), A., ii, 233. 

molecular, dissociation of (EpGaR), 
A., ii, 296. 
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Hydrogen, quantum theory of the 
molecule of (NiEssEN), A., ii, 845; 
(NoRDHEIM), A., ii, 846. 

model of the molecule of (ALLEN), 
A., ii, 679. 

tautomeric, theory of, in relation to 
the theory of induced alternate 
polarities (ALLsop and KENNER), 
T,, 2296. 

co-ordination of (Lowry and Bur- 
GEss), T., 2111. 

isothermals of, at low temperatures 
(MARTINEZ and OnngEs), A., ii, 734. 

liquid and solid, thermal properties of 
(Simon and Lanes), A., ii, 458. 

solubility of, in metals (ScHMiD7), 
Ass. Hi, F822. 

chemical constant of (Simon), A., ii, 
438. 

adsorption of, by platinised asbestos 
(PoLLARD), A., ii, 381. 

adsorption of, by nickel (GAUGER and 
Taytor), A., ii, 398. 

diffusion of, through nickel (Lom- 
BARD), A., ii, 570. 

occlusion of, by palladium {YamADA), 
A; , i, S1. 

action of, on carbon oxides (MEDs- 
FORTH), T., 1452. 

simultaneous combustion of carbon 
monoxide and (HAsLAM), A., ii, 
624. 

explosion of mixtures of carbon mon- 
oxide and (Drxon and WALLs), T., 
1025. 

combustion of mixtures of carbon 
monoxide, air, and (PAYMAN and 
WHEELER), T., 1251. 

action of carbon monoxide with, in 
presence of nickel (ARMSTRONG and 
Hixpitcu), A., ii, 307. 

photochemical interaction of chlorine 
and (CHAPMAN), T., 3062; (WEI- 
GERT), A., ii, 3; (ComHN and 
TRAMM), A., ii, 205; (CoEHN and 
JuNG), A., ii, 206. 

catalytic combination of ethylene and, 
in presence of copper (PEASE), A., 
ii, 472, 842. 

formation of helium and neon from 
(PruTTi), A., ii, 20. 

reduction of metallic oxides by (v. 
WARTENBERG, Broy, and Rk- 
NICKE), A., ii, 424. 

action of light on mixtures of oxygen 
and (CokHN and Tramm), A.,, ii, 
205. 

combination of oxygen and (PEASE 
and TaytLor), A., ii, 30. 

catalytic combination of oxygen and, 
in presence of the platinum metals 


(HorMAnn), A., ii, 477. 


SUBJECTS. 


Hydrogen, combustion of, in oxygen 
(HavsER), A., ii, 404. , 
interaction of sulphur and (Norris 
and RipEat), T., 696, 1689, 3202. 
replacement of mercury, zinc, cadmium, 
and magnesium by, from their salt 
solutions (IpATIEV and STARYNK:- 
vitscH), A., ii, 629. 

Hydrogen ‘ribromide and ¢riiodide, elec- 
trolytic dissociation of (HLAsKo), 
A., ii, 556. 

halides. See Halogen hydrides. 
peroxide, preparation of, by com- 
bustion of hydrogen in oxygen 
(HAuvsEnr), A., ii, 404. 
pure, properties of (MAAss and 
HATCHER), A., ii, 21. 
stabilisation of, with ethyl alcohol 
(LISIEVICH-DRAGANESCU), A., ii, 
235. 
photochemical decomposition of 
(WINTHER), A., ii, 50; (ANDER- 
soN and TayLor), A., ii, 278, 
451. 
thermal decomposition of (Hiv- 
SHELWOOD and PRICHARD), ., 
2726. 
action of activated sugar charcoal 
with (FirrtH and Watson), T., 
1750. 
catalytic decomposition of, by car- 
bon (Frnt and Warsoy), A., ii, 
752. 
catalytic decomposition of, in bro- 
mine-bromide solution (BRAY and 
Livincston), A., ii, 478, 747. 
catalytic decomposition of, by ferric 
salts (DucLAUX), A., ii, 18, 308. 
action of, on formaldehyde (Bacu 
and GENEROSOW), A., i, 13. 
decomposition of, by metallic oxides 
(CLARENS), A,, ii, 397. 
activation of, by palladium hydride 
(ZELINSKI and Borissow), A., 
ii, 149. 
estimation of, volumetrically, in 
presence of bromides (Bray and 
Livineston), A., ii, 473. 
selenide, electrolytic dissociation of 
(DE Huasko), A., ii, 454. 
acidity and electrolytic dissoci- 
ation of (DE HiAsKo), A., ii, 152. 
viscosity and molecular dimensions 
of (SmirH), A., ii, 483. 
sulphide, dissociation of, in aqueous 
solution (JELLINEK and CzEk- 
WINSK]I), A., ii, 14. 
precipitation of metals by (SmirH), 
A,, ii, 639. . 


action of, on unsaturated com- 
pounds (CHALLENGER, SMITH 


and Paton), T., 1046. 


Hydrof 


co 


oxygen 


ORRISH 
3202, 
Imium, 
eir salt 
tYNKE- 


e, elec. 
ASKO), 
com- 
Xygen 
. and 


lcohol 
A, ti, 


Hydrogen sulphide, toxic action of 
mixtures of carbon disulphide and 
(FiscHER), A., i, 1266. 

estimation of (HEATH and Lek), A., 
ii, 652. 
hevasulphide (WALTON and Wuuir- 
FORD), A., ii, 315. 
telluride, properties of (BRUYLANTs ; 
DE Huasko), A., ii, 154. 
electrolytic dissociation 
H1LAsKoO), A., ii, 454. 
Hydrogen estimation :— 
analysis of (DoneR), A., ii, 653. 
analysis of, with paraffin hydrocarbons 
(Kine), A., ii, 48. 
estimation of, by Pregl’s 
(FRIEDRICH), A., ii, 788. 
estimation of, in organic compounds 
(StmoN and GUILLAUMIN), A., ii, 
432. 
estimation of, in organic compounds, 
in presence of arsenic and mercury 
(FaLKov and Raiziss), A., ii, 336. 

Hydrogen-chlorine cell. See Cells, 

electrochemical. 

Hydrogen electrode. Sce Electrode. 

Hydrogen ions, determination of con- 

centration of (HATFIELD), A., ii, 
429; (BoviE and Hueues), A., ii, 
677 ; (KoLTHOFF), A., ii, 694. 

chromoscope for estimation of the 
concentration of (GUILLAUMIN), A., 
ii, 82. 

concentraticn of, in solutions contain- 
ing carbon dioxide, calcium carbo- 
nate, and sulphate (SuIpLey and 
McHarric), A., ii, 649. 

equivalent conductivity of (Kravs 
and PaRKER), A., ii, 6. 

hydration of (BABoROvsKY), A., ii, 
629. 

Hydrogenation, selective (HILDITCH and 

Moore), A., i, 180. 

Hydrolysis of esters 

BERGER), A., ii, 144. 

Hydromethylbixin, and its derivatives 

(Hrrzic, Fattis, PIrrNer, KLEIN, 

and WATZINGER), A., i, 477. 

Hydromuconic acid, aa’8-trichloro-, 

methyl ester (FARMER), T., 2545. 

Hydromuconic acids (FARMER), T., 2531. 

Hydronickelocyanic acid, potassium salt 

(Jos and SAMUEL), A., i, 905. 

Hydronorbixin, and its calcium salt 

(Herzic, Fattis, Pirrner, KLEIN, 

and WATZINGER), A., i, 477. 

Hydroplatinocyanic acid, equilibrium of 

mixtures of lithium and potassium 

salts of, and their hydrates (TERREY 

and Jouuy), T., 2217. 

Hydroxamic acids (GASTALDI), A., i, 


of (DE 


method 


(OLIVIER and 
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Hydroxamic acids, formation of, from 
keten (HURD and CocHRAN), A., i, 
312. 

Hydroxy-acids, nomenclature of (WoHL 
and FREUDENBERG), A., i, 182. 
photolysis of (VoLMAR), A., ii, 279. 
metallic complexes of (WARK), T., 

1815, 1826. 


a-Hydroxy-acids, configuration of 
(FREUDENBERG, Brauns,_ and 


Srecez), A., i, 215. 
acetone compounds of (WILLSTATTER 
and K6NIGSBERGER), A., i, 1172. 

Hydroxy-aldehydes, spectrochemistry of 
(v. AUWERS and WIssEBACH), A., 
ii, 593. 

aromatic, action of iodine and potass- 
ium hydroxide on (WINDAUs and 
ScHIELE), A., 1, 580. 
y-Hydroxyaldehydes (HeELFERICH and 
Koster), A., i, 1171. 
Hydroxy-ketones, spectrochemistry of 
(v. AUWERS and WIssEBACH), A,, ii, 
593. 

Hydroxylamine, transport experiments 
with ionisable derivatives of (Noyxs 
and H1ssBEn), A., i, 444. 

reaction of nitroprussides with (GIRAL 
PEREIRA), A., i, 905. 

action of, on y-trinitrotoluene (Gi1v4A), 
A., i, 1189. 

hydrochloride (SEMoN), A., ii, 155. 
detection and estimation of am- 

monia in (Gros), A., ii, 84, 

detection of (FiscHER), A., ii, 431; 

(HirscHet and VERHOEFF), A., ii, 


577. 
Hydroxylamine‘sodisulphonic acid, 
potassium salt (Rascunie), A., ii, 
161. 


Hydurilic acid, 5:5’-dichloro-, amm- 
onium salt (Bock), A., i, 713. 

a-Hyocholic acid, true constitution of 
(Winpavus), A., i, 923. 

Hyoscine, effect of, on the heart (HEINE- 
KAMP), A., i, 1265. 

Hypnotics, aryldialkylglycols as (T1F- 
FENEAU and Dor.LencourT), A., i 
676. 

Hypochlorites and Hypochlorous acid. 
See under Chlorine. 

Hypoglycemia, production of, by insulin 
(McCormick, MaciEop, NOBLE, 
and O’BriEn), A., i, 514. 

adrenaline, effect of acids in production 
of (KorNFELD and ELIAs), A., i, 
271. 

Hypophosphorous 
Phosphorus. , ; 

Hypothiocyanic acid, and its amides 
(Lecuer, WITTWER, and SPEER), A., 


acid. See under 


1236, 1287. 


i, 660. 
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Hyssop oil (PIGULEVSKI and FIcHTEN- 
HOLZ), A., i, 817. 
sesquiterpenes of (RUZICKA, PONTALTI, 
and BALAs), A., i, 1217. 


I. 


Ice, melting point of 
TAYLOR), A., li, 735. 
Ices, edible, theory of (KREMANN and 

EITEL), A., ii, 622. 

Ichthulin, constituents of (SrrEUDEL and 
TAKAHASHI), A., i, 729. 

Ignition of gases by a spark in a closed 

tube (ELuis), T., 1435. 
of mixed gases, effect of pressure on 
(PAYMAN and WHEELER), T., 426. 

B-Imidazolylisopiperidine. See Tetra- 
hydro-1:3:6-benztriazole, 

Imidocarbonic acid, chloro-, ethyl ester, 
Sandmeyer synthesis of (HovBEN, 
PFANKUCH, and KUuHuine), A., i, 
1077. 

Imidophenylperacetic acid, ethyl ester 
(VAN PEsKI), A., i, 214. 

Iminazolylglycine. See 
aminoacetic acid. 

Imino-aryl ethers (CHAPMAN), T., 1150, 

Iminobismethylbenzylmalonic acid 
(MANNICH and Gray), A., i, 21. 

B-Iminobis-a-phenylpropionic acid, and 
its hydrochloride (MANNICH and 
Ganz), A., i, 21. 

Iminodi-8-butyronitrile, and its chloro- 
platinate (BRuyLANTs), A., i, 768, 

2:5-Iminodihydro-1:2:3-triazole (Dutt), 
T., 265. 

75-Imino-y-ethylhexane, and its salts 
aud V-bromo-derivative (DE BoosER#), 
A., i, Siz. 

2:5-Imino-1-phenyldihydro-1:2:8-tri- 
azole, and its derivatives (Dutt), T., 
271. 

2:5-Imino-1-phenyldihydro-1:2:3-tri- 
azole-4-carboxylic acid, ethyl ester, 
and its methyl derivative (Durr), T., 
269. 

Iminosulphides, constitution of (RIVIER 
and Scuatcn), A., i, 793. 

Iminothio-esters, preparation of (KAuF- 
MANN and Apams), A., i, 930. 

Indane, l-amino-, acetyl derivative. See 
Acetylhydrindamine, 

Indanthrene colouring matters, reduc- 
tion of, by sodium hyposulphite (Yor 
and EpGAR), A., i, 236. 

Indazole, nitroso-2-hydroxy- (BAMBER- 
GER), A., i, 65. 

Indene series, syntheses in (OREKHOV ; 
Orfknov and Scnwaptr), A., i, 454. 
Indene-2-aldehyde, and its derivatives 
(v, Braun and Zosgt), A., i, 1209. 


(SmMirH and 


Glyoxaline- 
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Indian yellow, mangin from (W1EcHow- 
sk1), A., i, 591. 
Indicators, lecture experiment to show 
the action of (THATCHER), A., ii, 555, 
effect of alcohol on the sensitivity of 
(Ko.tTHoFF), A., ii, 330 
cearbinols as (KARczAG and Bop), A., 
ii, 694. 
radioactive, use of, in location of sub. 
stances in plants (HEvgsy), A., i, 
1160. 
Indigo, micro-sublimation of (P1RscH.z), 
A., i, 607. 
Indigo group (PosNER and Hrumany), 
A., i, 953. 

Indigoid compounds (FR1Es and EHLERS), 
-y 1, 829. 

Indigotin, crystallisation of (PiRscHLE), 

-» 1, 607. 
catalytic reduction of (BROcCHET), A., 
i, 65. 
metallic derivatives of (Kunz), A., i, 
155; (Kunz and GinrueEr), A., i, 
1134, 
isolndigotin (DoORNIER and MARTINET), 
A., i, 852. 
identity of, with indine (WAHL and 
HAnsEN), A., i, 607. 
Indigotinmalonic acid, and nitroso-, 
ethyl esters (POSNER and Pyt), A., i 
252. 
2:2-Indil, and its phenylosazone (SANNA), 
A., i, 57. 
8:3-Indil, silver derivative and pheny)- 
osazone (SANNA), A., i, 57. 
Indine (DoRNIER and MartTINzET), A., i, 
852. 
identity of, with dsoindigotin (WAHL 
and HANSEN), A., i, 607. 
Indirubin, crystallisation of (PIRSCHLE), 
A., i, 607. 

Indium, absorption spectrum of (Gro- 

TRIAN), A., ii, 106 
detection and separation of (Wapa and 
ATo), A., ii, 657. 

Indole, production of, by bacteria 

(ARNBECK), A., i, 170. 

effect of, on nitrogenous metabolism 
(UNDERHILL and Kaprinow), A., i, 
165. 

derivatives of (Kuropa), A., i, 603 ; 
(Seka), A., i, 1125. 

Indole group, syntheses in (MAJIMA 
and KoTake), A., i, 150, 156; 
(Oppo and ToenaccHini), A., i, 
715. 

a-and 8-diketones of (SANNA), A.,, i, 
57, 59. 

1-Indole-2-carboxylic acid, and 8-bromo-, 

and 3-chloro-, and their ethyl esters 

(GABRIEL, GEKHARD, and WoLTER), 

A., i, 705. 


1-Indol 
and i 
WoL’ 
8-Indol 
AKE) 
3-Indol 
and | 
3-Indol 
Kors 
Indoiso 
ACHI 
Indoph 
an 
4-Indo 
acid 
3’-Inde 
thio 
A. . 
2-Indo 
(GE 
y-Inde 
(GR 
y-Inde 
acet 
and 
Indyl 
Toc 
Infan 
BLE 
and 
Inolor 
(Bs 
Inorg 
a 
; 
col 
j 
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1-Indole-2-carboxylic acid, 1-hydroxy-, 
and its salts (GABRIEL, GERHARD, and 
WoLTER), A., i, 704. 
g-Indolehydantoin (Masima and Kor- 
AKE), A., i, 495. 
3-Indolylchloromethyl ketone (MAJIMA 
and KoTAKEk), A., i, 151, 482. 
YT EE Rg (MasIMA and 
KoTaKE), A., i, 156. 
Indoisooxazole-y- “carboxylic acid (GRAN- 
ACHER and MAHAL), A., i, 714. 
Indophenine, constitution of (SCHLENK 
and Buium), A., i, 1235. 
4-Indophenol-1-naphthol-2-sulphonic 
acid (CLARK and CoHEN), A., ii, 726. 
$’-Indoxy]-(2:2’-peri-anthracenopen- 
thiophen (FRIEDLANDER and Simon), 
A., i, 110. 
2-Indoxylidene-3-camphylrhodanine 
(GENDEKLMAN), A., i, 606. 


y-Indoxylidene-a-thiolacetic acid 
(GRANACHER and MAmAL), A., i, 713. 
y-Indoxylspirocyclopentane, and _ its 


acetyl derivative and 9-nitro-(PERKIN 
and Piant), T., 619. 

Indyl colouring matters (Oppo and 
TOGNACCHINI), A., i, 715. 

Infants, acid-base metabolism of (GAM- 
BLE, Russ, and TIspALL; GAMBLE 
and Ross), A., i, 1038. 

Inoloma alboviolaceum, constituents of 
(BaRD and ZELLNER), A., i, 987. 

Inorganic compounds, lattice energy 

and ionisation of (GRIMM), A., ii, 
16. 

colour and constitution of (Bitz), A., 
ii, 809. 

adsorption of organic dyes by (RHEIN- 
BOLDT and WEDEKIND), A., ii, 129. 

formation of organic from, by light 
(Baunpiscu), A., ii, 816. 

Inositol polyphosphate, and its calcium 

sodium salt (PosTERNAK), A., i, 85. 

estimation of (NEEDHAM), A., ii, 662. 

Insulin, purification and properties of 

(Dup.LEy), A., i, 967. 

solubility of (WipMaRk), A., i, 1148. 

effect of, on blood-sugar concentration 
(WINTER and SmirnH), A., i, 727. 

effect of, on blood-sugar in diabetes 
(Forrest, SmirH, and WINTER), 
A., i, 513. 

action of, in glycemia (CHABANIER, 
Lopo-ONEuL, and LeBert; DEs- 
GREZ, BrERRY, and RATHERY),A., i 
982. 

production 
(McCormick, Macteop, 
and O’Brrgn), A., i, 514. 

influence of, on the formation: of 


of hypoglycemia by 
NoBLE, 


pentose nucleotide (BERKELEY), A 
i, 1259. 
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Insulin, effect of, on the respiratory 
exchange (Dupiry, lLarp.aw, 
TREVAN, and Boock), A., i, 972. 
effect of, on the respiratory exchange 
and bloog-sugar curves (LYMAN, 
NicHoLuts, and McCann), A., i, 
1035. 
effect of, on rabbits (BANTING, BEsT, 
CoLLip, MAcLEop, and NOoBLB), 
A., i, 420. 
Interfacial tension (PouND), T., 578. 
Interferometer, measurement of adsorp- 
tion by (WoLFrF), A., ii, 128. 
Intestines, bacillus from the flora of 
(KHOUVINE), A., i, 1042. 
small, of the ox, proteolytic enzyme in 


(Henin), A., i, 1258. 
Inulin, constitution of (IRVINE), T., 
914, 


palmitate and stearate (KARRER and 
ZEGA), A., i, 1182. 
detection and identification of (CAs- 
TELLANI and TAyLor), A., ii, 265. 
Invertase (WILLSTATTER and WASSER- 
MANN), A., i, 69; (Fopor), A., i 
261. 
of bees (SARIN), A., i, 413. 
saccharase and raffinase activity of 
(WILLSTATTER and KuuHy), A., i, 
401. 
inactivation of, by silver nitrate (v. 
EvuLER and Myrpick), A., i, 1245. 
Invertebrates, glycogen content of (KIL- 


BORN and Mac.ieop), A., i, 270. 

marine, inorganic constituents of 
(CLARKE and WHEELER), A., i, 
415. 


Invertin, active preparation of, and its 
sulphur content (v. EULER and 
JOSEPHSON), A., i, 401. 

Invert-sugar, estimation of, in mixtures 
of sucrose and lactose (JESSEN-HAN- 
SEN), A., ii, 882. 

Iodic acid and Iodates. 
Iodine. 

Iodimetry, standardisation of solutions 
used in (PopoFr and CHAMBERS), A., 
ii, 575. 

Iodine, absorption spectra of (VocT and 

KOENIGSBERGER), A., ii, 449. 

band spectrum of (MECKE), A., ii, 
669. 

electron-aflinity spectrum of (GERLACH 
and GROMANN), A., li, 803. 

ultra-violet resonance spectra of the 
vapour of (OLDENBERG), A., li, 
708. 

luminous discharge in, and the ionis- 
ation potential (Noyxs), A., ii, 
209. 

low voltage arc in (DUFFENDACR), A., 
ii, 373 


See under 


41 * 
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Iodine, nonatomic, chemical constant of 
(BRAUNE and RamsTeEtrTeER), A.,, ii, 
13. 

vapour, dissociation of (BRAUNE and 
RAMSTEITER), A., ii, 13. 

sorption of, by carbon (Firtu), T., 
323; (FIRTH and Warson), T., 
1219. 

binary eutectic mixtures of naphtha- 
lene, iodoform, and (VASILIEY), A., 
i, 455. 

catalytic action of, and its compounds 
(MovreEv and Durraisssg), A., ii, 
308. 

action of, on diastase (BERCZELLER 
and Freup), A., i, 404. 

action of, on alkaline solutions of 
phenol (VorTMANN), A., i, 206. 

reaction between phosphorous acid 
and (MITCHELL), T., 2241. 

reaction of silver perchlorate and 
(GoMBERG), A., ii, 235. 

compound of starch with (BERczEL- 
LER), A., i, 304. 

replacement of, by ferric chloride, in 
volumetric analysis (JELLINEK and 
WINOGRADOFF), A., ii, 871. 

Iodine hydrate (VILLARD), A., ii, 556. 

pentoxide, solubility of, in sulphuric 

acid (LAMB and ~ ‘LLIPs), A., ii, 


149. 
Hydriodic acid, io:. ig potential of 
(Mackay 821. 
reduction -methoxybenzyl 
bromide HOESMITH), T., 
2828. 


Iodides, pharmacology and therapeutics 
of (OsBoRN®), A., i, 73. 

estimation of, by Winkler’s method 
(KoLTHoFF), A., ii, 651. 

Iodic acid, conductivity of aqueous 
solutions of (KRAUS and PARKER), 
A., ii, 6. 

Iodates, reduction of, by arsenious 

acid (Kusina), A., ii, 304. 
detection of, in presence of chlor- 
ates, bromates, dichromates, and 
nitrates (Dimirrovy), A., ii, 651. 
estimation of, electrometrically, with 
titanous sulphate (HENDRIXSON), 
A., ii, 781. 
Iodine detection and estimation :— 
detection of, in chloroform solution 
with starch (FirrH and Watson), 
A., ii, 574. 

detection of, in silver halides (SCHMAL- 
Fuss), A., ii, 248. 

estimation of, by sodium thiosulphate 
(Rick, Kinparrick, and LEMKIN), 
A., 3, 574. 

estimation of, in 


soluble iodides 


(RiEGLER), A., ii, 651. 
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Iodine detection and estimation :— 

estimation of, in organic compounds 
(HeEstineA), A., ii, 782. 

estimation of, in thyroid glands (Fare 
and Pinav), A., ii, 575. 

estimation of, in spring and mineral 
waters (DUBIEF), A., li, 382 

Iodine numbers, estimation of (Roszy. 
MUND and KUHNHENN), A., ii, 886. 

Iodochlorides, unsaturated aliphatic, 
spoutaneous decomposition of 
(HowELL), A., i, 174. 

Iodoform, binary eutectic mixtures of 
naphthalene, iodine, and (VASILIEy), 
A., i, 455. 

Iodopentamminecobalti-salts. See under 
Cobalt. 

Ions, refractivity and radii of (Wasa- 

STJERNA), A., ii, 593. 

migration of (GILLET), A., ii, 609. 

size of (DAvry), A., ii, 17; (HEnrz- 
FELD), A., ii, 554. 

and their activity (DEBYk), A., ii, 827. 

electrometric measurements of the 
activity of (MICHAELIS and KakI- 
NUMA), A., ii, 824. 

effect of sucrose on the activities of 
(CoRRAN), A., ii, 607. 

valency of, effect of, on permeability 
(Raber), A., i, 1272, 1273. 

adsorption of, by manganese dioxide 
(GANGULI and DuHAR), A., ii, 58. 

determination of hydration of (Bazo- 
ROVSKY), A., ii, 288, 532. 

antagonism of (WASTL), A., ii, 229. 

distribution of, in serum (Rona and 
Petow), A., i, 728. 

dual (Bit), A., ii, 823, 

inorganic, absorption of, by plants 
(HoAGLAND and Davis), A., i, 1272. 

isomeric, velocity of migration of 
(Ley and DigkMany), A., ii, 731. 

Ionic micelle (McBaIN and Bowpey), 
T., 2417. 

Ionisation, theory of (HANrzscn), A., 

ii, 475. 

of alcohols (WILLIAMS and TRUEs- 
DAIL), A., ii, 532. 

of strong electrolytes (SAND), A., ii, 55. 

and lattice energy of inorganic com- 
pounds (Grimm), A,, ii, 16, 

intramolecular (Lowry), A., ii, 480, 
848. 

thermal. See Thermal ionisation. 

Ionisation potentials( Bazzont), A.,ii, 89. 
in dissociated gases (Comrron), A., ii, 

350. 
in hydrogen (OLMSTEAD), A., ii, 820. 

Iridium bases :— 

pentammine salts, equilibrium of 
decomposition of (Lams and Fatk- 
HALL), A., ii, 226. 


Iron 


fu 


in 
Tron 
pe 
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Iridium hydrazine salts, 
(TscHUGAEY), A., ii, 774. 
Iridium organic compounds :— 
with pyridine (DELEPINE), A., i, 243, 

480, 944. 

Iridium, estimation of, with  thio- 
cyanates (IVANOV), A., ii, 263. 

Iridodichlorodioxalic acids, potassium 
salts (DELEPINE), A., i, 89, 944. 

Iridodipyridinodioxalic acid, potassium 
salts (DELEPINE), A., i, 367. 

Iron, atomic weight of (HONIGSCHMID, 
BIRCKENBACH, and Zegtss), A., ii, 
560. 

spectrum of (NAGAOKA and SuGuIRa), 
A., ii, 672; (HaAGENBACH and 
ScHUMACHER), A., ii, 673. 

classification of lines in the spectrum 
of (MERRILL), A., ii, 355. 

arc spectrum of (WALTERS), A., ii, 519. 

electric furnace spectra of (KING), A., 
ii, 354. 

Réntgen ray spectra of (DAUVILLIER), 
A., ii, 596 

anodic behaviour of (Sporer and 
Capron), A., ii, 213. 

corrosion of (FRIEND), T., 2996. 
in presence of irou sulphide 

(StUMPER), A., ii, 422. 

striated structure of (DAEVEs), A., ii, 
31. 

and its oxides, equilibrium of steam 
with (WOHLER and GUNTHER), 
A., a, 471. 

meteoric. See Meteoric iron. 

Iron alloys, with aluminium (KuRNA- 
kKov, Urasov, and GRIGORIEV), A., 
ii, 75, 423. 

with aluminium, with chromium, and 
with molybdenum, electrochemistry 
of (TAMMANN and SoTrer), A., ii, 
825. 

with carbon and manganese, acid 
decomposition of (SCHENCK, GIESEN, 
and WALTER), A., ii, 767. 

with carbon and phosphorus (Kon- 
STANTINOV), A., ii, 422. 

with carbon and tungsten (OzAW4), 
A., ii, 244. 

with gold, electrical conductivity of 
(GUERTLER and Scnuze), A., ii, 
284, 


complex 


Iron compounds, reduction of methylene 


blue by (MorGAN and QUASTEL), 
A., i, 982. 
function of, in cell respiration (ELLIN- 
GER and LANDSBERGER), A., i, 73. 
in seeds (McHareuk), A., i, 635. 


Iron carbide (WEVER), A., ii, 767. 


pentacarbonyl, oxidation of (FrEUND- 
LIcH and VOSNESSENSKI), A., ii, 
865. 
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Iron chlorides, equilibrium of ammoni- 


um chloride, water, and (RivErr 
and CLENDINNEN), T., 1634. 
hydroxide, easily filtrable, preparation 
of (HAHN and Herrricn), A,, ii, 
643, 
colloidal, adsorption and _ replace- 
ment of nutritive salts in (LicH- 
TENWALNER, FLENNER, and Gor- 
pon), A., i, 888, 
oxides (FERGUSON), A., ii, 642; (RUER 
and NaKamoro), A., ii, 643. 
phosphate, assimilation of, by plants 
(Briovux), A., i, 79. 
sulphides, action of sulphur dioxide 
on (WO6OHLER, Martin, and 
ScumiptT), A., ii, 852. 

Ferric salts, reaction of, with thio- 
cyanates (CLARENS), A., i, 903; 
(DuRAND and BAILEy), A., ii, 
582. 

catalytic decomposition of hydro- 
gen peroxide by (Duc.iavx), 
A., ii, 18, 308. 
chloride, equilibrium in the system, 
ammonium chloride, water, and 
(CLENDINNEN), T., 1338. 
hydrolysis of aqueous solutions of 
(PuxEppv), A., ii, 496. 
hydroxide, molecular coefficient of 
magnetisation (VEIL), A., ii, 
122. 
adsorption of radium-B and -C 
and thorium-B and -C by 
(CRANSTON and Hutton), T., 
318. 
osmosis of sols of (LINDEMANN), 
A., ii, 543. 
oxide, equilibrium of phosphoric 
acid, water, and (CARTER and 
HARTSHORNE), T., 2223. 
jellies (ScHALEK and SzEGVARY), 
A., ii, 423. 
sols, preparation of, from iron 
carbonyl (FREUNDLICH and 
VOSNESSENSKI), A., _ ii, 
865. 
constitution of (BROWNE), A., 
ii, 244; (PAULI and WALTER), 
A., ii, 325. 
heat of coagulation of, with 
sodium sulphate (BROWNE), 
A,, ii, 218. 

Ferrous chloride, action of, on the 
hydrochlorides of aromatic amines 
(CuMMING), <A., i, 553. 

hydroxide, reducing action of (Miya- 
MOTO), A., ii, 76 

phosphate, kinetics of the reaction 
between sulphur dioxide and 
(CARTER and BuTLER), T., 2370, 
2380. 
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Iron :— 

Ferrous ferric phosphate, blue basic, 
formation of, in an arable soil 
(Kunz-Kravss), A., ii, 325. 

sulphate, oxidation of solutions of, 
in air (BANERJEE), A., ii, 866. 
nitric oxide compound, absorption 
spectrum of (SCHLESINGER and 
SALATHE), A., ii, 673. 
reduction of potassium chlorate 
by (HERscHkKowirTscH), A., ii, 
25. 


sulphide, equilibrium of cuprous 
sulphide with (CARPENTER and 
HayYwarp), A., ii, 863. 
Iron, cast, estimation of sulphur in 
(Kiragtma), A., ii, 873. 
Steel, cementation of, with boron 
(PARRAVANO and MazzeiTI), A., 
ii, 248. 
estimation of arsenic in (MAZZETTI 
and AGostTIn}), A., ii, 506. 
estimation of cobalt in (FERRERI), 
A., ii, 699. 
estimation of manganese in (HALL 
and Carson), A., ii, 658. 
estimation of oxygen in (CHAUDRON 
and Buianc), A., ii, 35. 
estimation of sulphurin (NIKOLAI), 
A., ii, 35. 
Iron organic compounds (WEINLAND 
and HacHENBURG), A., i, 445. 
acetylide (DuRAND), A., i, 1170. 
Iron estimation and separation :— 
estimation of, electrometrically (Gus- 
TAVSON and Knupson), A., ii, 185. 
estimation of, electrometrically, in the 
presence of vanadium (MiLLER and 
Just), A., ii, 42. 
estimation of, gravimetrically(SoLasa), 
A., ii, 583. 
estimation of, microchemically 
(Fontés and TuItvo..e), A., ii, 583. 
estimation of, volumetrically (Tuo e- 
son), A., ii, 791. 
effect of silicic acid on the estimation 
of, volumetrically (BRANDT), A., ii, 
659. 
ferric, estimation of, volametrically 
(HAHN and Winpiscr), A., ii, 262. 
estimation of, in blood, colorimetric ally 
(Wone), A +» li, 435. 
estimation of, in presence of chromium 
(KANo), A., ii, 699. 
estimation of, in colloidal solutions 
(KuGELMASs), A., ii, 92. 
estimation of, in ores (ENNos and 
SurTc.iFFE), A., ii, 185. 
estimation of, in presence of titanium 
(Kano), A., ii, 700. 
estimation of sulphur 7 (NIKOLAI), 
A., ii, 385; (AsHIDA), A., ii, 575. 
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Iron estimation and separation :— 
separation of (SCHERINGA), A., ii, 


separation of, from manganese (Lun- 
DELL and KNow s&s), A., ii, 341. 
Isatin, = of metallic salts with 
(MENKE), A., ii, 256. 
preparation of homologues of (Ressy 
and Ortopocsu), A., i, 1227. 


Isatins, N-substituted (SroL.t, Brre- 


DOLL, LurTrHER, AUERHAHN, and 
Wacker), A., i, 1125. 
Isatin series, isomerism in _ the 


(Hanrzscn), A., i, 1226. 
Isatinoxime, sulphonic acid from 
(BECKMANN and Bark), A., i, 1113. 
Isatogens, additive compounds of 
(RuceiiI, Boiiieer, and  Leon- 
HARDT), A., i, 833. 

Isatoids (HELLER and LAutn), A., i, 851. 
Isoelectric points, calculation of 
(LEVENE and Simms), A., ii, 456. 
Isomerides, specific heat of (PApoa), 

A.» i, 10. 
Isomerism (HELLER and KOaLER), A., 
i, 850. 
Isomorphism, effect of, on neutralisation 
and viscosity (Simon), A., ii, 219. 
of organo-metallic compounds (PAs- 
CAL), A., i, 406. 
Isoprene derivatives, 
(CLAISEN, KREMERS, 
TIETZE), A., i, 1050. 
Isotopes (HARKINS), A., ii, 553; 
(Aston), A., ii, 748. 
calculation of the atomic weights of 
(RussEL1), A., ii, “yw 
spectra of (NARAYAN), A 55 dh, 807. 
quantum theory with reference to 
(NicHotson), A., ii, 401 
separation of (MULLIKEN), A., ii, 31, 
637 ; (HARKINS), A., ii, 145, 479; 
(KENDALL and CRITTENDEN), A., 
ii, 282; (PitiEy), A., ii, 554. 
separation — by diffusion (Muvr- 
MANN), A., ii, 401. 
Itaconatodipentamminecobeltic itacon- 
ate nitrate and nitrate (Durr), T., 
568, 570. 
Ivory, vegetable, mannan in (PATTER- 
son), T., 1189; (PRINGSHEIM and 
SEIFERT), A., i, 78. 


reactions of 
Rornu, and 


J. 
Jellies, photochemical reactions in 
(BENRATH and SCHAFFGANZ), A., 
li, 50. 


effect of heat on rhythmic precipi- 
tation in (LIESEGANG), A., ii, 395. 


velocity of diffusion in (WATANABE); 
A., li, 385. 
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Joints, glass-to-metal (DuNDoN), A., ii, 
314; (Meyers), A., ii, 752. 
ground, substitute fer (v. ANTROPOFF), 
A., ii, 850. 
Juglone, chlorination of (WHEELER, 
Dawson, and McEwen), A., i, 1020. 
Juniper oil (PIGULEVSKI), A., i, 815. 
Justite (HormMANN-DEGEN), A., ii, 163. 


K. 


Kakigoma (Komatsu and MATsuNAMI), 
A., i, 1197. 

Kakishibu (Komatsu and MaTsuNAM)), 
Rug iy 1307. 

Kaolin, properties and reactions of 
(TAMMANN and Pork), A., ii, 758. 
Keratin (HErpvscHKA and Komm), A,, 

i, 69, 494, 619. 
amino-acids of (SAMMARTINO), A., i, 
399, 

Keten, formation of hydroxamic acids 
from (HurD and CocHRAn), A., i, 312. 

Ketens (STAUDINGER and Kreis), A., i, 
438; (STAUDINGER and SCHNEIDER), 
A., i, 465, 466; (STAUDINGER, SCHLU- 
BACH, and SCHNEIDER), A., i, 467 ; 
(STAUDINGER, SCHNEIDER, ScCHOTZz, 
and StTrone), A., i, 468. 

1-Keto-4-acetyl-3(4’-keto-1’-acetyldi- 
hydro-2-quinolylacetyl)-dihydro-2:4- 
benzoxazine (EKELEY and RoceErs), 
A.,.1, @. 

Keto-acid, Cj 9H,,03, and its semi- 
carbazone, from reduction of nitro- 
fenchone (NAMETKIN, LuUBOVcOovVA, 
and CHOCHRIAKOVA), A., i, 810. 

Keto-alcohols, synthesis of, from cyclic 
ketones and formaldehyde (MANNICH 
and Bross), A., i, 565. 

8-Keto-veri-anthracenopenthiophen 
(FRIEDLANDER and Simon), A., i, 
109. 

B-Keto-bases, synthesis of (MANNICH 
and LAMMERING), A., i, 43. 

4-Keto-1-(5’-bromo-a8-benzcoumaron yl- 
idene)dihydronaphthalene, 3-hydr- 
oxy- (Frigs and EHLERS), A., i, 830. 

2-Keto-3-carbamyl1-4:6-diphenylpiper- 
idine (KOHLER and SourueER), A., i, 
244. 

2-Keto-3-carbamy1-4:6-diphenytetra- 


hydropyridine (KOHLER and 
SovuTHER), A., i, 244. 

Ketocineole, and oximino- (CUSMANO), 
A., i, 689. 


2-Keto-3-cyano-4:6-diphenylpiperidine 
(KOHLER and SouTHER), A., i, 244, 

2-Keto-3-cyano-4:6-diphenyltetra- 
hydropyridine, and 5-mono- and 
3:5-di-bromo-, and 5-chloro- (KOHLER 
and SournEr), A , i, 244. 
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3-Keto-5:10-diacetoxy-2:3-dihydro-1:4- 
naphthathiazine(lR1Es and OcHWAT), 
A., i, 843. 
3-Keto-2:3-dihydro-1:4-benzthiazine, 
2-bromo-, and 2-mono- and 2:2-di- 
chloro- (ZAHN), A., i, 375. 
3-Ketodihydroindazoie, 1:2-dinitroso- 
(HELLER and KOHLER), A., i, 851. 
3-Keto-2:3-dihydro-a-naphthathiazine, 
2-mono-, and 2;2-di-chloro- (ZAHN), 
A., i, 376. 
1-Keto-6:7-dimethoxy-2-phenyl-1:2-di- 
hydrophthalazine-4-carboxylic acid 
(Kuropa and Perkin), T., 21038. 
1-Ketodimethy]-1:2:3:4-tetrahydro- 
naphthalenes, anid their semicarb- 
azones (MAyerR and Stamm), A,, i, 
803. 
1-Keto-5:7-dimethyl-1:2:3:4-tetrahydro- 
naphthalene, and its semicarbazone 
(KROLLPFEIFFER and SCHAFER), A 
i, 343. 
1:1’-Ketodinaphthalene-3:3’-dicarb- 
oxylic acid, 4:4’-dihydroxy-, pre- 
paration of (SoclEry OF CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY IN BASLE), A., i, 678. 
2-Keto-4:6-diphenylpiperidine-3- 
carboxylic acid, methyl ester (KOHLER 
and SouTHER), A., i, 244. 
6-Keto-2:4-diphenyltetrahydropyridine 
(KOHLER, GRAUSTEIN, and MERRILL), 
A., i, 55. 
6-Keto-2:4-diphenyltetrahydropyridine- 
5-carboxylic acid, and 3-mono- and 
3:5-di-bromo-, methy] esters 9 weg 
GRAUSTEIN, and MERRILL), A 
55 
Ketodiphenyltetrahydrotetrazinecarb- 
oxylic acid, ethyl ester (Buscu, 
MULvEr, and Schwarz), A., i, 866. 
a-Keto-88-di-n-propylglutaric acid, and 
its semicarbazone (BAINS- and 
TuorPE), T., 1211. 
1-Keto-7-ethyl-1:2:3:4-tetrahydro- 
naphthalene, and its semicarbazone 
(KROLLPFEIFFER and ScCHAFER), A., 
i, 348. 
Ketoheptabenzthiazine-2-thiolacetic 
acid (MAyrEr and Horst), A., i, 845. 
Keto-n-hexaldehydediethylacetal, 
hydroxy- (HELFEeRICH and Rwussg), 
A., 1, 304; 
a-Ketocyclohexane-1:1-diacetic acid 
(LANFEAR and THORPE), T., 2869. 
and its quinoxaline derivative 
(INGoLD, SEELEY, and THORPE), 
T., 867. 
a-Keto-n-hexoic acid, fermentation of 
(SEN), A., i, 1159. 
2-Keto-3-hydroxy-1-methyl1-1:2-dihydro- 
quinoxaline (UsHERWooD and WHITE- 
LEY), T., 1082. 


oad» 
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Keto-o-hydroxyphenyl-o-tolyltetra- 
hydrotetrazinecarboxylic acid, ethyl 
ester (Buscn, Mi.Lier, and Scu- 
WAkz), A., i, 867. 

1-Keto-2:(2’)-indoxyltetrahydronaphth- 
alene, and its sulphonic acid 
(HERzoG and Krerp1), A., i, 61. 

Ketoketens, substituted (STAUDINGER, 
ScHNEIDER, Scnotz, and Srrone), 
A., i, 468. 

3-Keto-5-methy]-2:3-dihydro-1:4-benz- 
thiazine-, 2:7-dichloru- (ZAHN), A., i, 
376. 

3-Keto-5-methyldihydro-1:4-isobenz- 
thiazine, 7-chloro- (FARBWERKE 
vorm. Metster, Lucius, & Brin- 
ING), A., i, 794. 

2-Keto-1-methyl-1:2-dihydroquin- 
oxaline( UsHERWooDand WHITELEY), 
T., 1084. 

2-Keto-1-methyl-1:2-dihydroquin- 
oxaline-3-carboxylic acid (UsHER- 
woop and WHITELEY), T., 1084. 

a-Keto-88-methylethylglutaric acid, 
and its quinoxaline derivative (SINGH 
and TuorPe), T., 121. 

-Keto-e-methyl-A«-heptenoic acid, a- 
hydroxy-, ethyl ester and its deriv- 
atives (BorscHE and THIELE), A., i, 
1220. 

1-Keto-2-methy1-1:2:3:4-tetrahydro- 
naphthalene semicarbazone (KroFr- 
PFEIFFER and SCHAFER), A., i, 344; 
(MAYER and Stamm), A.,i, 802. 

1-Keto-4-methy]l-1:2:3:4-tetrahydro- 
naphthalene, and its semicarbazoue 
(MAYER and Stamm), A., i, 803. 

1-Keto-7-methy]1-1:2:3:4-tetrahydro- 
naphthalene, and its semicarbazone, 
and 2-bromo- (KkOLLPFEIFFER and 
ScHAFER), A., i, 343. 

1-Keto-3- and -4-methyl]-1:2:3:4-tetra- 
hydronaphthalenes, and their semi- 
carbazone (v. Braun and SruckEn- 
SCHMIDT), A., i, 947. 

2-Keto-1-methy1-1:2:3:4-tetrahydro- 
guinoxaline-3-carboxylmethylanilide 
(UsHeERWoop and WHITELEY), T., 
1084. 

2-Keto-4-methylthiazoline-3-acetic 
anhydride, and its derivatives (GROTH 
and HotmBERG), A., i, 247. 

Ketones, absorption spectra of vapours 
and solutions of (Purvis), T., 
2515. 

mutual solubility of glycerol and 
(McEwEn), T., 2279. 

catalytic decomposition of (MAILE), 
A., i, 293. 


hydrogenation of, by means of 


platinum black (FAILLEBIN), A., i, 
92. 
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Ketones, action of alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide on (MONTAGNE), A., i, 
227, 801. 

reaction between aniline and (Oppo 
and ToGNACCHINI), A., i., 225. 
reaction of halogens with (Rick), 
A., ii, 18. 
reaction of, with keto-enol substances 
(KoHLER and Corson), A., i, 1014, 
aromatic, decomposition of (MAILHR), 
A., i, £00 
fatty aromatic, behaviour of, in the 
animal body (THIERFELDER and 
DAIBER), A., i, 1264. 
eyclic, reactions ~ with carbylamines 
(PASSERINI), A., i, 1013. 
synthesis of keto- alcohols and poly- 
hydroxy-alcohols from formalde. 
hyde and (MANNIcH and Brose), 
A., i, 565. 
unsaturated, reactivity of (HEILBRON 
and WHIrwortH), T., 238. 
a-unsaturated, velocity of addition of 
hydrogen chloride to (Viér- 
LANDER and EICHWALD), A., i, 
685. 
additive compounds of mercury 
halides and (VORLANDER and 
EIcHWALD), A., i, 684. 
aB-unsaturated, condensation pro- 
ducts of, with phenols (CHEMISCHE 
FABRIK VORM. WEILER TER MEER), 
A., i, 114. 
detection of (GILLET), A., ii, 442. 
estimation of, in vegetable oils (BEN- 
NETT and BATEMAN), A., ii, 665. 
Ketone acetals, preparation of (EVLAM- 


PIEV), A., i, 1061 
hydrolysis of (PARFENTIEV), A., i, 
1060. 


8-Ketonic esters, ethoxymethylene de- 
rivatives, condensation of amidines 
with (Mrrrer and BARDHAN), T., 
2179. 

y-Ketonic esters, formation of 44 
compounds from (DE Rosanpo), A., i, 
1019, 

5-Ketolic nitriles (KOHLER and Sov- 
THER), A., i, 243. 

-Keto-n-nonadecaldehyde (HELFERICH 
and Koster), A., i, 1178. 

1-Keto-octahydroanthracene, and _its 
semicarbazone, and 2-bromo- (Kro.t- 
PFFIFFER and ScHAFER), A., i, 
344, 

1-Keto-2:3’-oxy-2’-thionaphthentetra- 
hydronaphthalene (HeERzoG and 
KREIDL), A., i, 61. 

a-Ketocyclopentane-1:l-diacetic acid, 
and its silver salt and quinoxaline 
derivative (LANFEAR and THORPE), 
T., 1688. 


Ssium 
A., i, 


Oppo 
ICE), 
ances 
1014, 


LHE), 


the 
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lines 


oly- 
Ide- 
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a-Keto-8-phenyl-y-benzylbutyrolactone- 
y-carboxylamide (GAULT and WEICk), 
Big 1: OO 
a-Keto-y-phenylbutyric acid, y-imino-8- 
cyano-, and its salts and derivatives 
(BENARY, SoENDERCP, and BENNE- 
wiTz), A., i, 5738, 
p-Keto-y-phenylbutyric acid, and its 
ethyl ester (ATTWOOD, STEVENSON, 
and THorrPsg), T., 1762. 
6-Keto-4-pheny]-2-y-chlorophenyltetra- 
hydropyridine-3-carboxylic acid, 
8:4:5-trichloro-, methyl ester (KOHLER, 
GRAUSTEIN, and Merri), A., i, 56, 
6-Keto-4-pheny1-2-p-chlorophenyltetra- 
hydropyridine-5-carboxylic acid, and 
8-mono-, and 8:5-dibromo-, and 5- 
chloro-, methyl esters (KOHLER, 
GRAUSTEIN, and MERRILL), A., i, 55. 
4-Keto-2-phenyl-1:4-dihydropyrimidine- 
5-carboxylic acid,ethyl ester (MITTER 
and BARDHAN), T’., 2183. 
2-Keto-1-phenyl-3:5-di-p-tolylhexa- 
hydro-1:3:5-triazine (INGoLp and 
THORPE), T., 2751. 
Ketophenyl-o-hydroxyphenyltetra- 
hydrotetrazinecarboxylic acid, ethyl 
ester (BUSCH, MULLER, and SCHWARzZ), 
A., i, 866. 
4-Keto-1-phenyl-2-methylpyrroline-3- 
carboxylic acid, 5-nitroimino-, methyl 
ester, and 5-oximino-, and its methyl 
ester(BENARY and Konrap), A., i, 242. 
4-Keto-1-phenyl-2-methylpyrroline-3- 
nitrile, 5-nitroimino-, and its deriv- 
atives, and 5-oximino- (BENARY and 
Lav), A., i, 366. 
Ketophenylmethyltetrahydrotetrazine- 
carboxylic acid, ethyl ester (Buscn, 
MiLLER, and ScHWARz), A., i, 867. 
Ketophenyl-7-nitrophenyltetrahydro- 
tetrazinecarboxylic acid, ethyl ester 
(Buscn, Mier, and Scuwarz), A., 
i, 866. 
4-Keto-1-phenylpyrroline-3-carboxylic 
acid, 5-oximino-, ethyl ester, and its 
isomeride (BENARY and Konrap), A., 
i, 241. 
4-Keto-3-phenyltetrahydroglyoxaline, 
2-hydroxy-, and its acetyl derivative 
(UsHERWoop and WHITELEY), ‘., 
1086. 
2-Keto-3-phenyltetrahydro-1:3-oxazine 
(Dox and YopER), A., i, 484. 
Ketophenyl-o-tolyitetrahydrotetrazine- 
carboxylic acid, ethyl ester (Buscn, 
MULLER, and ScHWARz2), A., i, 867. 
8-Keto-5-phenylvaleronitrile, y-hydr- 
oxy-(DiEts), A., i, 823. 
isoKetopinic acid, and its phenylhydr- 
azone (WEDEKIND and SrTUssEk), A., 
i, 808. 
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Ketopinic acids, constitution of, and 
their phenylhydrazones and nitriles 
(WEDEKIND, SCHENK, and STUssER), 
A., i, 346. 

8-Keto-2-isopropy]-5:6:7:8-tetrahydro- 
naphthalene, and its semicarbazone 
(Ruzicka and Srotz), A., i, 120. 

Ketotetracarboxylic acid, OC .Hg0,, 
from ciloidanic acid (WIELAND and 
SCHLICHTUNG), A.,i, 41. 

1-Ketotetrahydrocarbazole, and its de- 
rivatives (CorFry), A., i, 804. 

Ketotetrahydroheptabenzsulphazone, 
and 7-chloro- (MAYER and Horst), 
A., i, 845, 

4-Ketotetrahydro-1:5-heptabenzthiazine 
and its chloro-derivatives (MAYER 
and Horst), A., i, 844. 

1-Ketotetrahydronaphthalene, form- 
ation of derivatives of, from y-ary]- 
n-butyric acid (KROLLPFEIFFER and 
ScHAFER), A., i, 343. 
2-Ketotetrahydronaphthalene semi- 
carbazone (Vv. BRAUN, BRAUNSDORF, 
and KrrscHpaum), A., i, 107. - 
a-Ketotetrahydronaphthalene. See 
a-Tetralone. 
1-Ketotetrahydronaphthalene-3-carb- 
oxylic acid, and its semicarbazone 
(ATTWOOD, STEVENSON, and THORP), 
T., 1764, 
1-Ketotetrahydronaphthalene-3:3-di- 
carboxylic acid, and its semicarbazone 
(ATTWOOD, STEVENSON, and THORPE), 
T., 1763. 
2-Keto-2:3:4:5-tetrahydro-1:3:4-thiodi- 
azole, 5-imino-, and its hydrochloride 
and diacetyl derivative (GuHA), A., i, 
608. 
4-Ketosothiochroman. 
thiopyran, 4-hydroxy-. 
a-Keto-y-y-tolylbutyric acid, y-imino-8- 
cyano-, and its salts and derivatives 
(BENARY, SOENDEROP, and BENNE- 
wIiTz), A., i, 574. 
4-Keto-2-y-tolyl-1:4-dihydropyrimidine 
(MITTER and BARDHAN), T., 2183. 
4-Keto-2-p-tolyl-1:4-dihydropyrimidine- 
5-carboxylic acid, ethyl ester (MITTER 
and BaRDAAN), T., 2183. 
2-Keto-3-o0-tolyltetrahydro-1:3-oxazine 
(Dox and YoDER), A., i, 484. 

Ketoximes, transformations of (BEcK- 
MANN, Lrescug, and CorRENs), A.,, i, 
228. 

Kidneys, cholesterol in (T1ETz), A., i, 

417. 
glycemia and glycosuria in diseases 
of (ROSENBERG), A., i, 1154. 
synthesis of hippuric acid in (SNAPPER, 
GrUNBAUM, and NEUBERG), A.,, i, 
730. 


See 2:1-Benz- 
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Kidneys, selective action of, on excretion 
of inorganic salts (DENIs), A.,i, 511. 
action of quinine and atoxyl] on lipase 
of (Rona and HAAs), A., i, 1258. 
nerve control of, in relation to diuresis 
and secretion of urine (MARSHALL 
and CRANE), A., i, 628. 
residual nitrogen in diseases of (PRI- 
BRAM and KEIN), A., i, 1262. 
human, chemical regularities of 
(ApotPH), A., i, 1258. 
microchemical detection of uric acid 
in (WALTER), A., i, 1154. 
Kinetics of heterogeneous systems (YAM- 
AZAKI), A., ii, 63. 
Kinetic reactions (v. EuLER and Rup- 
BERG), A,, ii, 547. 
Kolbe reaction, intermediate stages in 
(ScHALL), A., ii, 120. 
Kryptocyanine, constitution of (MILLS 
and BRAUNHOLTZ), T., 2804. 
Krypton, spectra of, and velocity of 
electrons in the gas (D&JARDIN), 
A., ii, 282. 
Réntgen-ray spectrum of (DE BROGLIE 
and Lreraps), A., ii, 518. 
hydrate (DE FoRcRAND), A., li, 239. 
Kynurenic acid, formation of, in the 
liver (MatsuoKA and TAK¥MURA), 
A., 4, 72. 


L. 


Lactalbumin, hydrolysis of (WATER- 
MAN), A., i, 868. 

Lactic acid, formation of, by ferment- 
ation of dextrose (BARTHEL and v. 
EULER), A., i, 985. 

production of, by microbes (AUBEL), 
A;, 1, 272. 
effect of, on muscular exercise on (HILL 
and Lupron), A., i, 977. 
formation of pyruvic acid from (SMULL 
and Suskow), A., i, 298. 
excretion of, in urine (KNoop and 
Jost), A., i, 1261. 
calcium salt, fermentation of, by 
bacteria (LEMOIGNE), A., i, 1267. 
action of yeast on (KAysER), A.,, i, 
986. 
complex compounds of cupric hydr- 
oxide with (WARK), T., 1815. 
esters, rotatory dispersion of (Woon, 
Sucu, and ScarF), T., 600. 


4:4’-bisazobenzeneformamidine — ester 
(PASSERINI), A., i, 64. 
diphenylformamidine and __ esters 


(PASSERINI), A., i, 64. 

estimation of, in blood (MAcLEoD and 
ARMOUR), A., ii, 663. 

estimation of, in the stomach (EGE), 
A., ii, 266. 
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d(-)Lactic acid, methyl ester and 

amide (FREUDENBERG, BRAUNS, and 

SrecEL), A., i, 216. 

Lactide, hydrolysis of (RINGER and 

SKRABAL), A., ii, 305. 

Lactone, C,H,,0;, from oxidation of 
tetramethyl y-fructose (HAWorTH 
and LINNELL), T., 299. 

C,H,,0., from silver cyclohexane. 
diacetate and iodine (Winpavs, 
KLANHARDT, and REVEREY), A., i, 
111. 

C,.H,,;0;N, from levulic acid and 
phenylearbylamine (PAssERINI), 
A., i, 764. 

8-Lactones, formation of (BAINs and 
TuHorPE), T., 2742. 

y-Lactones, spectrochemistry of (v. 

AUWERS and WIssrBAcH), A., ii, 593. 

Lactose (milk-sugar), formation of, in 
the lacteal gland (Hess), A., i, 
981. 

inversion of, by acids (BLEYER and 
Scumipt), A., ii, 306. 

fission of methy] derivatives of (ScHLU- 
BACH and Moos), A., i, 1063. 

propionic acid formation in ferment- 
ation of (SHERMAN and SHAW), A., 
i, 985. 

estimation of (Epwarps), A., ii, 
346. 

estimation of, volumetrically (FonTis 
and THIVOLLE), A., ii, 264. 

estimation of, in blood and urine 
(THALLINNER and Perry), A., ii, 
440, 

estimation of, in mixtures of invert- 
sugar and sucrose (JESSEN- HANSEN), 
A., ii, 882. 

Levulic acid, production of, from 
hexoses (PUMMERER and Gump), 
A., i, 698. 

action of, with carbylamines (Pas- 
SERINI), A., i, 764 

action of Grignard reagents on 
(PorTER), A., i, 437. 

methyl ester, semicarbazone (Pum- 
MERER and Gump), A., i, 698. 

Levulosans in cereals (CoLIN and 

BELVAL), A., i, 1274. 

Levulose, preparation of (HARDING), 
A., i, 1062 

change of rotation of, by an enzyme 
(WINTER and SmirH), A., i, 513. 

ingestion of (BoDANsKyY), A., i, 983. 

diisopropylidene ethers (FREUDEN- 
BERG and Dossr), A., i, 653, 

estimation of (Luctus), A., ii, 882. 

estimation of, in presence of dextrose 
(Corn), A., ii, 701. 

estimation of, by means of igdine 
(CasorI), A., ii, 94, 
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Jominaria, biochemistry of species of 
(FREUNDLER, LAURENT, and Mén- 
AGER), A., i, 276. 

Jaminarin, physico-chemical properties 
of (GRUZEWSKA), A., i, 656. 

lanthanum, preparation and properties 

of (KREMERs and STEVENS), A., ii, 
322. 

Lanthanates (ZAMBONINI and Car- 
oBBI), A., ii, 765. 


lanthanum earths (PRANDTL and 
Léscn), A., ii, 863. 
Iappaconine, and its hydrochloride 


(WEIDEMANN), A., i, 126. 
lappaconitine, and its salts (WEIDE- 
MANN), A., i, 126. 

Lauric acid, potassium salt, migration 
data for (McBain and Bowpey), 
T., 2417. 

starch ester (GAULT), A., i, 1064. 
lavender oil (AUTRAN and FoNDAND), 
A., i, 1163. 

lead, atomic weight of (HONIGSCHMID 

and STEINHEIL), A., ii, 764. 

are spectrum of (GROTRIAN), A., ii, 672. 

isotopes of (RUSSELL), A., ii, 861. 
separation of (HONIGSCHMID and 

STEINHEIL), A,, ii, 764. 

electrical resistance of (ONNES and 
Tuyn), A., ii, 724. 

density of (EczRToN and LEE), A., ii, 
462. 

vapour pressure of (EGERTON), A., ii, 
491. 

fractional crystallisation of (ATKIN- 
son), A., li, 689. 

action of natural waters on (THRESH), 
A.; 8, 73. 

assimilation of, by plants (HEVEsy), 
A,, i, 1160. 

Lead alloys, hardness and density of 

(GoEBEL), A., ii, 164, 

with antimony (DEAN), A., ii, 637 ; 
(MuzAFFAR), A., ii, 726. 

with bismuth and cadmium, electro- 
chemistry of (KREMANN and LANG- 
BAUER), A., ii, 826. 

with bismuth and tin, crystallography 
of (Bux), A., ii, 419. 

with cadmium and mercury, potential 


of (KREMANN, PRAMMER, and 
HELLY), A., ii, 825. 
with sodium, freezing points of 


(CALINGAERT and BoxscH), A., ii, 
687. 
with thallium, electrical conductivity 
of (GUERTLER and SCHULZE), A., 
ii, 418. 
with tin, potentials of (MUZAFFAR), 
A., ii, 285. 
dilatation and thermal curves of 
(Losana), A., ii, 689. 
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Lead salts, action of alkali hydroxides 
on (OGATA and Kar’un), A., ii, 420. 
Lead halides, spectrophotoelectrical 
sensitivity of (CoBLENTZ and 

EcKForD), A., ii, 279. 

iodide, equilibrium of, with ammon- 
ium and potassium iodides (DEMAs- 
SIEUX), A., ii, 565. 

nitrate, solubility of, in water and in 
mixtures with sodium and potassium 
nitrates (GLASSTONE and Saun- 
DERS), T., 2134. 

oxide, modifications of (KoHtL- 
SCHUTTER and Rogst1), A., ii, 164. 

chlorovanadate (CuTTICA, TARCcHI, 
and ALINARI), A., ii, 499. 

Lead organic compounds :— 
acetylide (DURAND), A., i, 1170. 
tri-m-xylyl, preparation of, and its 

action on thallic chloride (Gop- 
DARD), T., 1171. 

Lead estimation :— 

estimation of (WINKLER), 
40, 90. 

estimation of, electrolytically (Minor), 
A., H, 2h. 

estimation of, in presence of carbon 
(KAHLBAUM), A., ii, 879. 

estimation of, as cyanide (HERz and 
NEUKIRCH), A., ii, 879. 

estimation of, in presence of zinc 
(MULLER and GABLER), A., ii, 90. 

Lead electrode. See Electrodes. 

Lead-copper minerals, new, from the 
Mendips (SPENCER and Movunrtaln), 
A., H, 774. 

Lead ores, fusion of, with sodium per- 
oxide (STERNBERG), A., ii, 40. 

Leather, estimation of nitrogen in 
(GERNGROSS and SCHAEFER), A., ii, 
653. 

Leaves, diurnal variation in the nitrogen 

content of (CHIBNALL), A., i, 1045. 

separate extraction of vacuole and 
protoplasm from the cells of (Cu1B- 
NALL), A., i, 635. 

Lecithin, effect of cholesterol on the 
consumption of oxygen by (LANGE 
and LAWACZECK), A., i, 513 

brain, fatty acids of (LEVENE and 
RotF), A., i, 11. 

Lectures delivered before the Chemical 
Society (Descu), T., 280; (IRVINE), 
T., 898; (PERKIN), T., 1520; 
(MovureEv), T., 1905 ; (JEANS), T., 3398. 

Lecture experiment illustrating adsorp- 
tion (TANNER), A., ii, 234. 

to show solubility and _ indicator 
action (THATCHER), A., ii, 555. 

Leguminates, alkali, optical properties 
of (RAKUZIN and PEKARSKAJA), A., 
i, 494. 


A., ii, 
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Leguminose, nutritive value of (BERz- 
ZELLER and BILuic), A., i, 977. 

3-Leucauraminylphthalyl-leucauramine 
(BocErt and RupERMAN), A,, i, 32. 

Leucine, and its alkali salts, optical 
rotation of (RAKUZIN), A., i, 545. 

Leucomalachitegreen, derivatives of 
(JaAcoss and HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 
67. 

Leucosin (LUERS and LANDAUVER), A., 
i, 306. 

dl-Leucylglycine, chloroacetyl deriv- 
ative, and its ethyl ester (ABDER- 
HALDEN and ALKER), A., i, 1072. 

dl-Leucyl-dl-leucylglycine (ABDER- 
HALDEN and ALKER), A., i, 1072. 

l-Leucyl-d-valine anhydride (ABDER- 
HALDEN), A., i, 717. 

Librocedrus Bidwillii, essential oil in 
the leaves of (GoupI£), A., i, 1023. 
Lichens, orcinol from (BARGELLINI), 

A., i, 783. 
Lichenase (KARRER, Joos, and Stavs), 
A., i, 1182. 
Lichenin (KARRER, Joos, and Stavs), 
A., i, 1182. 
from Cetraria islandica (KARRER and 
Joos), A., i, 541. 
decomposition of, by enzymes 
(PRINGSHEIM and SEIFERT), A., i, 
998. 
Liesegang’s rings (DAVIzEs), 
141, 836 
formation of (SCHLEUSSNER), A., ii, 
59 ; (NoTBoom), A., ii, 395 ; (HEp- 
BURN), A., ii, 744. 
Light, scattering of, in benzene (RAMA- 
NATHAN), A., ii, 598. 
absorption of (WrEIGcERT), A., ii, 3. 
by inorganic salts (MACBETH and 
MAXWELL), T., 370. 
by mixtures of substances (PESKOV), 
A., ii, B77. 
chemical actions of (SCAGLIARINI and 
SALADINI), A., i, 587. 
action of, on metallic 
(AuDUBERT), A., ii, 827. 
action of, of various ee on photo- 
synthesis (LUBIMENKO), A., ii, 716. 
polarised, biochemical effects of (SEm- 
MENS), A., ii, 718. 
ultra-violet, effect of, on fluorescence 
of solutions (CALE), A., ii, 204. 
action of, on the reactivity of 
halogens (Ros—ENMUND, Lvuxat, 
and TIEDEMANN), A., ii, 717. 
action of, on diketones (PoRTER, 
RAMSPERGER, and STEEL), A., ii, 
600. 
action of, on alcoholic fermentation 
(SGHNGEN and CooLHAAs), A 
1042. 


A., ii, 140, 


electrodes 


yl, 
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Lignic acid, and its copper salts (Grigg), 
A., i, 534 
Lignin (HrvusEr and WINsvoLp), A,, 

900 ; (ANDERZEN and Hoapere) 
A., i, 1067; ae and Bop. 
DING-WIGER), A., i, 1183. 

constitution of (SCHRAUTH), 
443, 

structure of (HEUSER and WINsvo1p), 
A., i, 541. 

relation of, to coal (PIcTET and 
GAULIs), A., i, 758. 

decomposition of, under pressure 
(FISCHER, ScuRADER, and TREIBs), 
A. 4, 185, 187; (FISCHER and 
ScHKADER), A.,, i, "185. 

compound of hydrochloric acid and 
(HAGeLUND), A., i, 1066. 

pine (Kiason), A., i, 187; 
GLUND), A., i, 1000. 

from straw, derivatives of (PAscHKn), 
A., i, 658. 

from straw and wood, differences be- 


A,, i, 


(Hie. 


tween (BECKMANN, LiescHE, Lex. } 


MANN, and LinpDNER), A., i, 999. 
pentosans in (HEvsER), A., i, 1183. 
Lignin acids, bacterial degradation of 

(PRINGSHEIM and Fvous), A, i, 
1183. 
Lignin alcohol, and its vanadium salt 


(Griss), A., i, 541. 
oxidation of (Grijss), A., i, 534. 
Lignite, low a aE tar from 
(FromM and Ecxkarp), A., i, 526. 


Lignite tar, chemical composition of 
(PFAFF and KreEvuTzErR), A., i, 
1004. 

constituents of oils of (AVENARIUS), 
A., i, 459. 

B- ‘Lignosnlphonie acid, 8-naphthylamine 
salt (KLAson), A., i, 187 

Limestone, formation of (CoPpisaRow), 
T., 794. 

d- and /-Limonenes, ore of (Vv. 
Braun and LemKg), A., i, 813. 

Limulus, ag a of the cartilage of 


(Marnews), A os tp 12900. 

Linalyl chromate (WIENHAUS and 
Trees), A., i, 893. 

Lindera ony ape fatty acid from 
(Iwamoto), A., i, 995. 


Linderic acid, and its — ester, and 
dihydroxy- (IwAmorTo), A., i, 995. 
Linkings, double, polarisation of (Lap- 


wortH and Rosrnson), A., ii, 
849, 
Linoleic acid, and its anhydride (HoLDE 
and Weitt), A » i, 995. 


methyl ester, separation of methyl 
oleate and (ANDRE), A., i, 486. 


Linseed oil, phytosterols of (ANDERSON 
and Moors), 


A., i, 1008, 


Lipase 


(GRiss), 


)y As, i 
MBERG), 
d Bop. 
A,, i, 
'SVOLD), 
ET and 
pressure 
‘REIBS), 
=R and 
‘id and 
(Hia. 
\CHKE), 


ces be- 


» Leu. } 


999, 
188, 
tion of 
A., i, 


m salt 


RIUs), 
lamine 
ROW), 
of (vy. 
age of 
and 
from 
r, and 


5, 
(Lar: 


Lipase, $679 of, in blood (Hrruma), 
10 
resolution of polypeptide esters by 
(ABDERHALDEN and ALKER), A., 1, 
1071. 
of kidneys, action of quinine and 
atoxyl on (Rona and Haas), A., i, 
1258. 
liver, hydrolysis of a esters by 
(KNAFFL-LENZ), A., i, 621. 
hydrolysis of dicarboxylic esters by 
(Hype and Lewis), A., i, 873. 
pancreatic (WILLSTATTER, WALD- 
SCHMIDT-LEITz, and MEMMEN), 
A. i, 408; (WILLSTATTER and 
WALDSCHMIDT-LEITz), A., i, 403. 
action of quinine and of atoxyl on 
(RonA and Pavuovic), A., i, 
403. 

stomach, action of quinine and its 
derivatives on (Rona and TakaTA), 
A., i, 402. 
estimation of hydrolysis of tributyrin 
by (WILLSTATTER and MEMMEN), 
A., ii, 704. 

Lipofuscin (LUBARSCH), A., i, 981. 

Lipoids, formation of (TERROINE and 

LoBsTEIN), A., i, 6383. 

nutritive value of (TAKAHASHI), A., 
i, 977, 978. 

in blood (ErsTEIN and LANDE; JUNG 
and Wo LFF), A., i, 624. 

in plasma and serum (JuNG and 
Wotrr), A., i, 594. 

in relation to suprarenal glands (Bavu- 
MANN and Ho.ty), A., i, 629. 

estimation of, in blood and tissues 
(LEMELAND), A., ii, 347. 

Liquids, molecular weight of, by the 
camphor method (Houren), A, i, 
735. 

calculation of .olecular weights of, 
from critical data (Herz), AS ii, 
742. 

relation between properties of (HERZ), 
A., ii, 293. 

dielectric constants of, he the critical 
temperature (HERZ), A., ii, 52. 

potential differences at the contact of 
(Baur and Burcni), A., ii, 605. 

specific heat of (HERZ), A., ii, 56. 

irregular expansion of (MONTEMARTINI 
and Losana), A., ii, 373. 

thermodynamics of vaporisation of 


(Sano), A., ii, 611. 

purity of, from critical solution 
temperatures (JonES), T., 1374, 
1384 

—— ry density of (DoE- 
MENS), A., 740. 


density of, iame 0° (TIMMERMANS), 
A. i, 678 
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Liquids, formula for internal pressure of 

(KaRrPEN), A., ii, 11. 

adsorption at interfaces of (Kina), A 
ii, 381. 

mutual solubility of (Hib), A., ii, 
467 ; (VERSCHAFFELT), A., ii, 617. 

influence of a third substance on the 
miscibility of two (Barry), T 
2579. 

azeotropic mixtures of (Younes), A,, ii, 
736. 


equations of the distillation of 
(PeTErs), A., ii, 377. 
distillation of small quantities of 


(LANYAR and ZECHNER), A., ii, 294. 
theory of the capillary layer of 
(BAKKER), A., ii, 297. 
dialysis of small volumes of (Woop), 
A., ii, 541. 
spreading of (HARKINS and FELp- 
MAN), A., ii, 127. 
rhythmic precipitation on the surface 
of (JANEK), A., ii, 395, 620. 
velocity of reaction between gases and 
(BecKkER), A., ii, 228. 
abnormal, electrostatic theory of 
(BIKERMAN), A., ii, 313. 
mixed, refractive index and volume 
contraction of (Counson), A., ii, 
801. 
separation of (E. and R. URBAIN), 
A., ii, 125. 
binary mixed, stability of, on addition 
of water (PERRAKIS), A., ii, 836. 
organic, freezing points of (TIMMER- 
MANS), A., ii, 215. 
interfacial tension of, and water 
(Pounp), T., 583. 
pure, molecular state of (KOLOsOvsK1), 
A., ii, 378; (Paviov), A., ii, 378, 
380. 
saturated, properties of, at the critical 
point (VERscHAFFELT), A , li, 533. 
viscous, viscosity and surface tension 
of (WAsHBU RN), A., ii, 613. 
filter for (GUTBIER “and SAUER), 
A., ii, 850. 
volatile hygroscopic, apparatus for 
combustion analysis of (SHOESMITH), 
A., ii, 254. 
separation of suspended — from 
(Marx and Rozrkrgs), A., ii, 470. 
Liquid phases, forces at the boundary 
between (BAUER), A., ii, 53. 
Lithium, atomic structure of (NEU- 
BERGER), A., ii, 145. 
and its hydride, structure of (BIJVOET), 
A., ii, 857. 
X-ray spectra of (McLENNAN and 
CLARK), A., ii, 51. 
spark spectrum of (vaN ANGERER), 
A., ii, 709. 


ereetrge ctine-oy 
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Lithium, excitation of X-rays in (HoLTs- 

MARR), A., ii, 528. 

positive ray analysis of (DEMPSTER), 
A., ii, 805. 

ions, “hydration of (Banorovsky), A = 
ii, 288, 532; (BaBoROvsKY and 
VeL{sex), rw ii, 635. 

Lithium amide and imide, heats of 
formation of (GuNtTz and BEno!tT), 
A., ii, 738. 

ammonium (BENoIT), A., ii, 635. 
chloride, free energy of dilution of 
alcoholic solutions of (PEARCE and 
Hazgr), A., ii, 7. 
halides, space lattices of (OTT), A., ii, 
564. 
hydride, molten, ionising power of 
(GuNtTz), A., ii, 289. 
hydroxide, dissociation constant of 
(KoLTHoFF), A., ii, 834. 
iodide, crystal structure of (WYCKOFF 
and Posngak), A., ii, 858. 
platinocyanide, equilibrium of, with 
water and with potassium platino- 
cyanide (TERREY and JOLLY), T., 
2217. 
sulphate, electrolytic precipitation 
with (KOLTHOFF), A., ii, 88. 
equilibrium in the system, sulphuric 
acid, ammonium sulphate, water, 
and (vAN Dorp), A., ii, 621. 
hydrogen sulphate (DunnicuiFF), T a 
732 


hydrosulphide (JonEs and THoMAs), 
» 3285. 
Lithium, estimation and separation of 
(WiLLARD and SmiTn), A., ii, 
182. 


isoLithobilianic acid, formation of, from 


coprosterol (WINDAUs and RIEMANN), 
A., i, 567. 

Lithopone (Maas and Kempr), A., ii, 
491. 


Liver, chemistry of (SAMMARTINO), A., 


i, 168. 

réle of, in production of urea and in 
metabolism of amino-acids (Gort- 
SCHALK and NONNENBRUCH), A., i, 
1255. 

decomposition of arginine in (FELIX 
and Tomita), A., i, 729. 

glycogen synthesis in (C. F. andG. T. 
Cort, and Pucuer), A., i, 1089. 

of dogs, glycogen in (GRUZEWSKA and 
FAURE-FREMIET), A., i, 267. 


Liver oils, detection of, with sulphuric 


acid (HARDEN and Rosison), A., ii, 
347. 


a-Longif-1:2-dione, and its derivatives 


(StmonsEn), T., 2659. 


isoLongifolaldehyde, and its semicarb- 


azone (SIMONSEN), T., 2655. 
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Longifolamide, and its urethane (Simoy. 
SEN), T., 2656. 

isoLongifolanilide (SIMONSEN), T., 2657. 

Longifolene, oxidation of (Stmonsex) 
T., 2652. 

Ne and iso-Longifolic acids, and their 
salts and esters (SIMONSEN), T., 2653, 

isoLongifolol, and its derivatives (Sj. 
MONSEN), T., 2655. 

d- Longif-1- -ol- 2. -one, and its acetyl de. 
rivative (SIMONSEN), T., 2661. 

l-a- and -8-Longiforic acids, and their 
derivatives (SIMONSEN), T., 2661, 
Longifquinone. See d-Longif-1:2-dione, 
Loroglossigenin (BRIDEL and Detav. 

NEY), A., i, 1218. 
Loroglossin (BRiDEL and DeELavnry), 
A., i, 1218. 
from orchids (DELAUNEY), A., i, 1046, 

Lubricating oils. See under Oils. 

Luciferin, concentration of, for lumin. 
escence (HARVEY), A., ii, 598. 

Luminescence, relation between struc. 

ture and (SCHLEEDE and Ganz- 
Kow), A., ii, 714. 

production of, by Réntgen rays (nz 
BEAUJkUv), A. +» li, 818. 

in chemical reactions (L1IFscHI1Tz and 
KALBERER), A., ii, 3. 

inorganic (TIEDE and REINICKE), A,, 
ii, 240. 

of bacteria, concentration of oxygen 
for (HARVEY and Morrison), A,, i, 
1267. 

Lungs, nucleic acid of (SAMMARTINO), 
A., i, 414. 

Lupines, be uinating, asparagine it 
(PiuTT1), A., i, 885. 

Lycoperdon gemmatum (puff-ball), aoe 
ing of the fruit of (IvANov), A, i, 
428. 

Lycoperdon piriforme, constituents of 
fruits of (IVANOV), A., i, 735. 

Lymph glands, proteolytic enzymes of 
(HEpIn), A., i, 507. 

Lyotropic action in the solution of col- 
loids (PEsKov), A., ii, 225. 

Lysin, bacteriophage reaction of (MEULI, 

DorrR, and BercEr), A., i, 1158. 

influence of, on the hydrolysis of 
starch (SHERMAN and CALDWELL), 
A., i, 262. 

Lysocephalins (LEVENE and Rotr), A 
i, 650. 

Lysolecithins (LEVENE and Roz»), A., 
i, 650. 


Magenta-sulphurous acid, bromine re- 
action of (SCHENING and ScHaAfFr), 
A., i, 860. 
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Magnesium, spark spectrum of, and the 
are spectrum of sodium (Fuss), A., 
ii, 353. 

specific volume of (SAUERWALD), A., 
ii, 172. 

equilibrium in the system, aluminium, 
silicon, zinc, and (SANDER and 
MEISSNER), A., ii, 641. 

yate of solution of, in acids (CENTNER- 
SZWER), A., ii, 627. 

reaction between p-dibromobenzene 
and (Pink), T., 3418. 

Magnesium alloys with aluminium 
(PoRTEVIN and CHEVENARD), A., ii, 
166. 

with mercury, electromotive behaviour 
of (Smits), A., ii, 728. 
Magnesium bases (magnesiwin ammines), 
salts of (Spacu and Ripan), A., ii, 72. 
Magnesium compounds, effect of, in 
soils (Macinryre, SHaw, and 
Younc; MacIntyre and Young), 
A., i, 1168. 

Magnesium salts, reaction of hydrogen 
on solutions of (IPATIEV and 
SrARYNKEVITsCH), A., ii, 639. 

metabolisin of. See Metabolism. 

Magnesium carbonate and chloride, 
double salt of (NisHimurA), A., 
ii, 689. 

trihydrate. See Nesquehonite. 
chloride, solidification of the system, 
barium chloride, potassium chlor- 
ide, and (MATIGNON and VALEN- 
TIN), A., ii, 417. 
equilibria in the system, calcium 


chloride, potassium chloride, 
water, and (LEE and EGERTON), 
T., 706. 


solidification of potassium chloride, 
barium chloride,and (VALENTIN), 
A., Hi, 73. 
oxide, crystal structure of (DavEy 
and HorFrMAN), A., ii, 27. 
sulphate, solubility of potassium sul- 
phate and (Lrvi), A., ii, 758. 
sulphide, structure of (HOLGERsson), 
A., ii, 321. 
Aquopentamminemagnesium chloride 
(Spacu and Ripan), A., ii, 72. 
Diaquodiamminemagnesium sulphate 
(Spacu and Ripa), A., ii, 72.. 
Hexamminemagnesium bromide 
(Spacu and Rrpan), A., ii, 72. 
Tetra-aquodiamminemagnesium 
sulphate (Spacu and RIpan), A., 
li, 72. 
Triaquotriamminemagnesium sulphate 
(Spacu and Ripan), A., ii, 72. 
Magnesium organic compounds, thermo- 
chemistry of (Lirscuitz and KaL- 
BERER), A., ii, 3. 
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Magnesium organic compounds, action 


Magnesium 
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of, on cyanohydrins (ASAHINA and 
TERASAKA), A., i, 1023. 

reactions of, with esters (STADNIKOV), 
A., i, 462, 463. 

action of, on ethylglycerol epibromo- 
hydrin (DE.aBy), A., i, 531 

action of ethyl sulphate with (GILMAN 
and Hoy.e), A., i, 26. 

interaction of halogen alkyl sulphon- 
ates and (GILMAN and BEABER), 
A., i, 453. 

action of, on nitriles (BAERTSs), A., i, 
191; (BRUYLANTs), A., i, 310; (DE 
300SERE), A., i, 311; (BRUYLANTS 
and GEVAERT), A., i, 1188. 

action of, on sulphuryl chloride 
(CHERBULIEZ and ScCHNAUDER), 
A., i, 435. 

alkyl and aryl halides, luminescence 
of (DuFFoRD, CALVERT, and NIGHT- 
INGALE), A., ii, 714. 

alkyloxides, mixed, condensations of 
(GRIGNARD and DvusBIEN), A., i, 
896. 

p-bromophenyl bromide, fluorescence 
of solutions of (Evans and DurF- 
FORD), A., ii, 204. 

cellulosyl bromide (Costa), A., i, 
186. 

cumyl] chloride (BERT), A., i, 969. 

diaquodiethylenediamine iodide 
(Spacv), A., i, 96. 

ethyl bromide, action of, on amino- 
phenols (Puxeppv), A., i, 555. 

ethyl iodide, preparation of (GILMAN 
and Meyers), A., i, 193. 

hexammine thiocyanate (Spacu), A., 
i, 96. 

hexapyridine thiocyanate (Spacv), A., 
i, 96. 

2-methyl indolyl bromide, action of 
iodoform on (Oppv and ToGNac- 
CHINI), A., i, 715. 

phenyl bromide, action of, on nitriles 
(Bary), A., i, 226. 

pyrryl halides, syntheses by means of 
(Oppo and ToGNaccHINI), A., i, 
709. 

tetrapyridine salts (Spacu), A., i, 96. 

triethylenediamine salts (Spacv), A., 
i, 96. 

estimation and _ separ- 
ation :— 

estimation of (WILLSTATTER and 
WaA.psouMIDT-LeEI1z), A., ii, 258. 

estimation of, colorimetrically (Ham- 
METrT and ADbAms), A., ii, 88; 
(GrécorrRE and Sona), A., ii, 
340. 

estimation of, _ electrometrically 

(KotrHoFF), A., ii, 183. 
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Magnesium estimation and _ separ- 
ation :— 
estimation of, —microchemically 


(GADIENT), A., ii, 790. 
estimation of, volumetrically (BULLI 
and FERNANDES), A.; ii, 508. 
estimation of, in aluminium alloys 
(WITHEY), A., ii, 88. 
estimation of, in carbonate rocks, volu- 
metrically (BRANDENBERG and 
AVAKIAN), A., ii, 258. 
estimation of, in human blood (Mir- 
KIN and Drusktn), A., ii, 507. 
estimation of, in plasma (Hirrn), A., 
ii, 698. 
estimation of, in sea-water (DENIG#s), 
A,, ii, 183. 
separation of, from the alkali metals 
(HEMMING), A., ii, 878. 
Magnesium electrodes. See Electrodes. 
Magnesylamine, and its compounds with 
pyridine and nitrobenzene and pyri- 
dine (Oppo and CaLpERARO), A,, i, 
448, 
Magnetic valency. See Valency. 
Magnetic double refraction, dispersion 
accompanying (SzivEssy), A., ii, 707. 
Magneto-chemical effect (ScHTSCHU- 
KAREV), A., ii, 235. 
Magnetons, behaviour of, in a magnetic 
field (LAuRIE), A., ii, 400. 
Magneton number, calculation of 
(SmirH), A., ii, 122. 
spectroscopic (SOMMERFELD), A., ii, 


734, 
Maize, distribution of pentosans in 
(VERHULST, PETERSON, and FRED), 
A., i, 638. 
constituents of pollen of (ANDERSON), 
A., i, 885. 
brown-husked, isoquercitrin from 
(SanpDo and Barrett), A., i, 


172. 

Maize cobs, preparation of xylose from 
(Line and Nang1), 'T., 620. 

Maize oil, phytosterols of (ANDERSON 
and Moore), A., i, 1008. 

Maize spores, adsorption of metallic 
salts by (PicHLER and WO6neR), A., i, 
172. 

Malachite-green, derivatives and salts 
of (JaAcoBs and HEIDELBERGER), A., i, 
67. 

Malacon, hafnium in (GOLDSCHMIDT and 
THOMASSEN), A., ii, 174. 

Malaria, iron in the pigment of (MAYER), 
A,, i, 981. 


Malatodipentamminecobaltic malate 


nitrate and nitrate (Durr), T., 567, 
570. 

Maleatodipentamminecobaltic 
(Durr), T., 567. 


nitrate 
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Maleatopentamminecobaltic nitrate 
(Durr), T., 567. 
Maleic acid, physical properties of 


(Weiss and Downs), A., i, 534, 
hydrogenation of (CONANT and 
Cutter), A., i, 11. 
use of, in volumetric analysis (Lancz 
and Kiting), A., ii, 180. 
Maleic acid, dihydroxy- (BOESEKEN and 
DE Voocp), A., i, 896. 
Maleinaldehydic acid, p-nitropheny]- 
- hydrazone (v. AUWERS and Wissz. 
BACH), A., i, 297. 
Malic acid, physical properties of 
(Weiss and Downs), A. i, 
534. 
effect of molybdates on the rotatory 
power of (Darmois), A., i, 299, 
action of uranyl acetate on (Kopar. 
SCHEK), A., i, 745. 
in plants (FRANZEN and KeEyssnzr), 
A., i, 427 
chromium salt (BARLoT and PAnair-. 
opot), A., i, 534. 
complex compounds of cupric hydr- 
oxide with (Wark), T., 1826. 
uranyl salt, rotation of (DArmois), 
A., i, 751. 
esters, action of molybdic acid on the 
rotatory power of (DARMolIs), A., i, 
535. 
use of, in volumetric analysis (LANGE 
and Kung), A., ii, 180. 
estimation of, polarimetrically (AUER- 
BACH and Kricer), A., ii, 884. 
d-Malic acid, preparation of, from 
malonic acid (McKeEnzig and PLEN- 
DERLEITH), T., 1090. 
r-Malic acid, resolution of (McKEnziz, 
PLENDERLEITH, and WALKER), T., 
+ 2879. 
decomposition of 
Périn), A., i, 300. 
Malol, and its sodium salt, and acetyl 
derivatives (SANDO), A., i, 991. 
Malonamide, isonitroso- (UsHerwoop 
and WHITELEY), T., 1069. 
Malonatodinitro-ci/s-diamminecobaltic 
hydroxide, barium salt (THOMAS), 
T., 619. 


(DarMoIs and 


Malonatodipentamminecobaltic nitrate 
(DuFF), T., 566. 
Malonatopentamminecobaltic malonate 


nitrate (DuFF), T., 570. 

Malondimethylanilide, chloro-, chloro- 

nitro-, and nitro- (UsHERWooD and 
WuaitE-rty), T., 1078. 

Malonic acid, conversion of, into d- 
malic acid (McKENnz1E and PLENDER- 
LEITH), T., 1090. 

glucinum salts, structure of (MEYER 
and MAnreEL), A., i, 11. 
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Mslonic acid, sodium derivative, ethyl 
ester, interaction of a8-dichloroethy] 
ether and(BENARY and SCHINKOPF), 
A,, 1, 179. 

ethyl ester, action of carbamazide on 
(Curtius), A., i, 850. 

Malonic acids, alkylated, condensation 
of aryldiazonium salts with (WALKER), 
T,, 2775. 

Malonic anhydrides, preparation of 
ketens from (STAUDINGER, SCHLU- 
BACH, and SCHNEIDER), A., i, 467. 

Malono-p-ethoxyanilic acid, and its ethyl 
ester (AKTIEN GESELLSCHAFT FUR 
ANILIN-FABRIKATION), A., i, 995. 

Malt extract, hydrolysis of maltose by 
(MAQUENNE), A., i, 442. 

Maltase in germinated and ungerminated 
barley (Linc and Nawg1), A., i, 1162. 
Maltosan, and its hexa-acetyl derivative 
(Protet and Marrort), A., i, 303. 
Maltose, preparation of (HARDING), 

A., i, 899 

influence of dextrins on crystallisation 
of (DE Hoorv and vAN TUSSEN- 
BROEK), A., i, 303. 


hydrolysis of, by malt extract 
(MAQUENNE), A., i, 442. 
octa-acetyl derivative, action of 


phosphorus pentachloride on (BRIGL 
and MISTELE), A., i, 442. 
detection and _ identification of 
(CASTELLANI and TAYLorR), A., ii, 
265. 
estimation of (JOSEPHSON), A., ii, 
662. 
estimation of, by means of iodine 
(Cagor1), A., ii, 94. 
ivMaltose, preparation of (Line and 
Nanyi), T., 2681. 
Maltosyl chloride (Picrer and Mar- 
ForT), A., i, 303. 


Mandelic acid, configuration of 
(FREUDENBERG, Brauns,' and 
SrgGEL), A., i, 215. 

benzyl ester, pharmacology and 


toxicology of (MacuT), A., i, 1012. 
diphenylformamidine acid ester (Pas- 
SERINI), A., i, 64. 
Mandelic acid, m-amino-, cinchonine 
salt (Porrer and Innie), A., i, 
1027. 
Manganese, spectrum of (CATALAN), 
A., ii, 709; (Monk), A., ii, 806. 
are spectrum of (CATALAN), A., ii, 
104. 
line spectrum of (SOMMERFELD), A., 
ii, 355. 
Zeeman effect in the spectra of 
(Back), A., ii, 518. 
electrolytic, properties of (CAMPBELL), 


"? 
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Manganese, anodic behaviour of, in solu- 
tions of alkali hydroxides (GRUBE 
and MerzceEr), A., ii, 118. 

in hair (MoCrak), A., i, 415. 
Manganese alloys with iron and carbon 

acid, decomposition of (SCHENCK, 

GIESEN, and WALTER), A., ii, 767. 

Manganese compounds in seeds (Mc- 

Harecur), A., i, 635. 
in soils (WESTER), A., i, 640. 
Manganese salts, effect of, on plant 
growth (McHarGvE; RirrEt), A., i, 
1160. 

Manganese chloride, equilibrium of 
ammonium chloride, water, and 
(RiveTT and CLENDINNEN), T., 
1634. 

perchloride, anodic 
(CAMPBELL), T., 892. 
dioxide, properties of (WycKoFF), 
A., ii, 248. 
adsorption of ions by (CHATTERJI 
and DHaR), A., il, 615. 
adsorption of salts by (GELOSO), 
A., ii, 541. 
catalytic efficiency of (ALMQUIST 
and Bray), A., ii, 840. 
precipitation of, by bromine, in 
presence of ammonium salts 
(Simpson), A., ii, 684. 
spontaneous decomposition of mix- 
tures of potassium chlorate and 
(Brown, Burrows, and Mc- 
LAUGHLIN), A., ii, 561. 
sulphates, equilibria of (GrUBE and 
Hasericn), A., ii, 138. 
Manganous chloride dihydrate, 
equilibrium of ammonium chloride 
and (CLENDINNEN and RIVETT), 
T., 1344. 
Manganates, mechanism of the re- 
duction of (HoxttuTA), A., ii, 774. 
Permanganates (CrespiI and MoLEs), 
A., i, 161, 565; (MoxLEs and 
Cresp!I), A., ii, 642. 
mechanism of reduction of (HoL- 
LuTA), A., ii, 744, 864. 
titration of, with sodium arsenite 
(Hatt and Carson), A,, ii, 
658. 

Manganese organic compounds, tervalent 

(Meyer and ScoramMM), A., i, 12. 
acetylide (DURAND), A., i, 1170. 
diaquodibenzylamine ammonium sul- 

phate (Spacu and Ripan), A., i, 

833. 

Manganese detection, estimation, and 

separation :— 

detection of (DyYRMONT ; 

ASCHKO), A., ii, 341. 

estimation of, electrometically (M@LL- 

ER and WAHLB), A., ii, 881. 


formation of 


VALI- 
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Manganese detection, estimation, and 

separation :— 

estimation of, volumetrically (MATHE- 
VET), A., ii, 435. 

estimation of, in iron (EpER and 
Even), A., ii, 92. 

estimation of, in steel (HALL and 
CARLSON), A., i, 658. 

estimation of, colorimetrically, in 
carbon steel (FoRESTIER),, A., ii, 
582. 

estimation of, as sulphate (HILuE- 
BRAND), A., ii, 791. 

separation of, from chromium (Ta- 
VERNB), A., ii, 435. 

separation of, from iron (SoLaga), A., 
ii, 583. 

Mangin, from Indian yellow, and its 
lead salt and derivatives (WIECHOW- 
SKI), A., i, 591. 

Mannan, from vegetable ivory, and its 

derivatives (ParTERsON), T., 1139. 
triacetate (PRINGSHEIM and SEIFERT), 
A., i, 78. 

Mannitan dioleate (GiLcHRIstr), A., i, 

297. 


Mannitol, solubility of, in mixtures of 


alcohol and water (CREIGHTON and 
KLAUDER), A., i, 646. 
cyclic derivatives of (VAN RomBuRGH 
and VAN DER Bure), A., i, 85. 
tetrachlorohydrin sulphate (HELFE- 
RICH, LO6wa, Niprz, and RIEDEL), 
A., i, 654. 
Mannose, from white spruce cellulose 
(SHERRARD and BLANco), A., i, 441. 
ditsopropylidene ether (FREUDENBERG 
and Hixon), A., i, 1179. 
d-Mannose-o-hydroxymethylbenzhydr- 
azide (TrkPpreMA), A., i, 257. 
a-d-Mannosidase, reversibility of action 
of (H&RIssEy), A., i, 497. 
a-d-Mannoside, biochemical synthesis of 
(Hérissgy), A., i, 183. 
/-Mannuronolactone, semicarbazone of 
(KiLIAnt), A., i, 1060. 
Manometer, optical lever (CARVER), A., 
ji, 148. 
quartz fibre (CooLipGE), A., ii, 612. 
Mauures, effect of, on carbon dioxide in 
soils (LUNDEGARDH), A., i, 284. 
artificial, effect of, on chlorophyll 
formation (WLODEK), A., i, 1160, 
1161. 
estimation of 
(ROBERTSON 
A., ii, 252. 
Marble, synthetic and 
(Copisarow), T., 785. 
Margosopicrin, and its acetyl] derivative 
(Watson, CHATTERJEE, and MUKER- 
JEE), A., i, 1168. 


phosphates in 


and DickINsoN), 


metamorphic 
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Mass action, law of, and ionic equilibriy 
(BRONsTED and PEDERSEN), 4. 
ii, 61. 
in relation to statistical equilibrium 
(RopEBusH), A., ii, 620. 
Meat, effect of codeine on digestion of 
(Zunz and DEtcorps), A., i, 412. 
Meconic acid, in Indian opium (Angry 
and Boss), A., i, 358. 

Melaleuca acuminata, essential oil from 
(SMITH), A., i, 350. 

Melaleuca Deanei and ericifolia, essen. 
tial oils from (BAKER and Smirn), A., 
i, 350. 

Melampyrum, aucubin and dulcitol in 
species of (BRAECKE), A., i, 280, 
Melamine, formation of (Davis and 

UnpERwoop), A., i, 23. 

Melanin, formation of (Hrral), A., i, 

423. 

preparation of, from benzene (ADLER), 
A., i, 591 

pathological, phosphorus content of 
(SALKOwSKI), A., i, 980. 

Melanins, preparation of, containing 

nitrogen (ADLER), A., i, 1218. 
from adrenaline (SAccARDI), A., i, 
126. 
from pyrrole derivatives (SaAccaRD!), 
A., i, 185. 
Melezitose, preparation of (HARDING), 
A., i, 898 
Melibiose, preparation of (Harpine), 
A., i, 1181. 

Melting point, relation between boiling 
point, critical temperature, and 
(AUBEL), A., ii, 125. 

influence of surface tension on (Riz), 
A., ii, 459. 

of difficultly fusible metals (Prrani 
and ALTERTHUM), A., ii, 125. 

Melting point determination, heating 
curve and quenching methods of 
(Morey), A., ii, 677. 

apparatus for (BELL), A., ii, 376. 

Membrane potential. See Potential. 

Membranes, Donnan equilibrium at 
(HILL), A., ii, 221. 

collodion, osmosis through (PREUER 
and Roper), A., ii, 220; (Bar- 
TELL and CARPENTER), A., U, 
221, 298, 384. 
diffusion of acids through (LOEB), 
A,, ii, 15. 
for liquid junctions (FALEs and 
STAMMELMAN), A., ii, 455. 
thin, passage of the electric current 
through (Litiiz and Ponp), A,, li, 
829. 
Memorial Lecture, 
(JEANS), T., 3398. 
Mendeléevite (VERNADSK1), A., ii, 330. 
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Yenhaden oil, unsaturated fatty acids 
of (BROWN and BEAL), A., i, 647. 


Yental work, effect of, on blood and 
respiratory exchange (Knippinc), A i 


i, 5 

pMenthadienone, tribromo- (Jost and 
RICHTER), A a» 1, 200. 

Yenthol, action of light on acetone and 
(SCAGLIARINI and SALADINI), A., i, 
587. 

‘Menthol, preparation of (RHEINISCHE 
KAMPFER-FABRIK), A., i, 808. 

|Menthone in pine oil (Git), A., i, 
1104. 

dicarboxylic esters, preparation and 
rotation of (HALL), T., 105. 

i@Menthene, semicarbazones (HuGHEs- 

DON, SMITH, and Reap), T., 2920. 

Menthones, stereoisomeric (HUGHESDON, 
SmiTH, and Reap), A., i, 345. 

Menthonehydrazone (MAIHLE), 
199. 

Menthoneindole (Kuropa), A., i, 603. 

|-Menthylamine hydroferrocyanide 
(CuMMING), T., 2457. 

«Menthylglycuronic acid, and its salts 
(BERGMANN and Wo Fr), A., i, 649. 

Mercaptans, action of sulphur mono- 
chloride on (CHAKRAVARTI), T., 964. 

-Mercapto-4(5)-methyl-5(4)-allylgly- 
oxaline (SARASIN), A., i, 712. 

Mercapturic acid, synthesis of, 
body (HELE), A., i, 1156. 

Mercurialis perennis, maltose in (GIL- 
LoT), A., i, 1163. 

Mercury, atomic weight of, and of its 
isotopes (HONIGSCHMID, BIRCKEN- 
BACH, and STEINHEIL; HOnic- 
SCHMID and BIRCKENBACR), A., ii, 
493, 

atomic refraction of (TIFFENEAU and 

SomMAIRE), A., ii, 349. 

spectrum of (DfésarpDIn), A., ii, 47. 

band spectra of (NaGoaKa), A., ii, 
274, 

effect of metallic coatings on the 
spectrum of (JANICKI and LAU), 
A., ii, 669. 

isotopes of (MULLIKEN), A., ii, 31, 
637 ; (HARKINS and Maponrsky), 
A., ii, 766, 322. 

luminescence and ionisation of the 
vapour of (PAVLOV), A., ii, 603. 

ionisation of the vapour of, in pre- 
sence of argon (DEJARDIN), A., ii, 
112. 

low voltage arc in the vapour of (Yao), 
A., ii, 361. 

free path of electrons in the vapour of 
(MINKowsk}), A., ii, 821. 

heat of vaporisation of (FoGLER and 
Ropesusn) A. ii, 738. 


A., i, 


in the 
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freezing point of (KEyYEs, 


Mercury, — 
oe | 
’ > 


TOWNSHEND, and YouNnc), 
376. 
surface tension of, in contact with 
oxygen (PALAcIos and LASALA), 
A., ii, 166; (Baturcas), A., ii, 
639. 
crystal structure of (McKEEHAN and 
CroFF!), A., ii, 864. 
colloidal, preparation of (v. WEI- 
MARN), A., ii, 636. 
wetting of glass by (SCHUMACHER), 
A., ii, 833. 
apparatus for purification of (Drxon 
and McKgsg), T., 895. 
catalytic, in sulphonation of anthra- 
quinone (CLouGH), A., i, 46. 
Mercury alloys (ama/gams), use of, in 
volumetric analysis (KANO), A., ii, 
699, 700. 
with alkali metals, ng of 
(Gizsy and WiTHROW), A., ii, 
70. 
relative intensity of spectra of 
(NEwMAN), A., ii, 46. 
with cadmium and lead, potential of 
(KREMANN, PRAMMER, and HELLY), 
A., ii, 825. 
with cadmium and tin, potential of 
(KREMANN, PRAMMER, and HELLY), 
A., ii, 825. 

Mercury compounds, phototropic(DEy), 
A., ii, 639. 

Mercury salts. reaction of hydrogen on 
solutions of (IpATIEV and STARYN- 
KEVITSCH), A., ii, 639. 

Mercury chlorites (LEv1), 

421. 
halides, additive compounds of a- 
unsaturated ketones and (VORLAN- 
DER and EIcHWALD), A., i, 684. 
Mercuric salts, action of, on bromates 
(SmiTH), A., ii, 573. 
bromide and chloride, equilibria of 
thallium nitrate with greg 
HENKE, and IsaikIN), A., ii, 
764, 
chloride, association of (BouRION 
and RovyeEr)) A., ii, 568. 
influence of hydrogen ion con- 
centration on the antiseptic 
action of (JOACHIMOGLU), A., i, 
424. 
titration of, iodometrically 
(Ko.THOFF), A., ii, 91. 
iodide, dynamic allotropy of 
(DAMIENS), A., ii, 864. 
miscibility of, with alkali and 
thallium nitrates (BERGMAN), 
A., ii, 568. 
fusion of silver nitrate and (BERG- 
MAN), A., ii, 636. 


A., ii, 
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Mercury :— 
Mercurie oxide, action of sulphur 
monochloride with (Oppo and 


GIACHERY), A., ii, 322. 
phosphide (Bruxkt), A., ii, 75. 
Mercurous bromide, reaction 
ammonium hydroxide 
(Druck), A., ii, 421. 
phosphide (BrukL), A., ii, 75. 
Mercury organic compounds (SNEED and 
MaynarpD; HorMANN and Les- 
CHEWSKI), A., i, 194 ; (WHITMORE 
and MIDDLETON; MILLS and 
Apams), A., i, 970: 
estimation of carbon and hydrogen in 
(FALKov and Raiziss), A., ii, 336. 
dialkyls, preparation of, and their 
halides (MARVEL and CALVARY), 
A,, i, 449. 
dibenzyl (GArcfa Banus), A., i, 265. 
diethyl-5:5-dithienylene-2:2’-dimer- 
curichloride (SrEINKOPF, BIELEN- 
BERG, and AUGESTAD-JENSEN), 
A., i, 125. 
dimethyl, preparation of (MAYNARD 
and Howarp), T., 960. 
dipropyl, preparation of, and its action 
on thallic chloride (GoppARD), T., 
1168, 
di-n- and -iso-propyls (GorEt), A., i, 
312. 
5:5’-dithienylene-2:2’-dimercuri- 
chloride (STEINKOPF, BIELENBERG, 
and AUGESTAD-JENSEN), A., i, 125. 
di-p-toly], reaction of, with sulphonyl 
halides (WHITMORE and THURMAN), 
A, 3, 5O1. 
mercaptides (SAcHs, ANTOINE, and 
SCHLESINGER), A., i, 1248. 
with phenyl halides (HANK), A,, i, 
725. 


of 
with 


n- and iso-propyls, and their salts, and 
the hydroxide of the latter (GoreEr), 
Ai, i,,332. 

with salicylaldehydes (WHITMORE 
and MIppLETON), A., i, 726. 

with thiophen (STeInKorr, BIELEN- 
BERG, and AUGESTAD-JENSEN), A., 


i, 125. 
p-tolyl chloride (WHitmorE, HAmIL- 
TON, and THURMAN), A., i, 501. 
Mercuric chloride, double salts of 


amine chloroplatinites and 
(STROMHOLM), A., i, 658, 
hexamethylenetetramine salts 


(Dovuris and Brytovr), A.,i, 188. 
1:1-Mercuridimethylenebis-4-methyl- 
1:2-dihydrobenzfuran (MILs and 
Apams), A., i, 971. 
Mercurimethyl-4-carboxyvinylene- 
1:2-dihydrobenzfuran, 1-chloro- 
(Mitts and Apams), A., i, 971. 
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Mesity] oxide, preparation of (Locquiy), 


Mesityleneazoacetoacetanilide, 


Mesityleneazo-8-naphthol, 


Mesitylenebisazoresorcinol, 6-nitro- 
(Morgan and Daviess), T., 234. 
Mesitylenebisdiazonium salts, and 


Mesitylenediazonium salts, nitroamino-, 


B-Mesityloxidoxalic acid, ethyl ester, 


Mercury organic compounds :— 
Mercurimethy1-1:2-dihydrobenzfuran, 
salts of, and 4:1-dibromo-, 4-bromo. 
1-chlero-, 4-bromo-1-iodo, 1-cyano., 


and 1-hydroxy- (MIL.s 
ADAMS), A., i, 971. 
Mercurimethyl-1:2-dihydrobenz- 
furancarboxylic acids, 1-chloro. 
(MILLs and ADAms), A., i, 971, 
Mercurimethylmethy]-1:2-dihydro- 
benzfurans, salts of, and bromo., 
chloro-, cyano-, hydroxy-, and iodo. 
(Mitts and ApAms), A., i, 971. 
Mercuri-5-nitrosalicylalaniline, 3- 
hydroxy-, anhydride (Wurrmore 
and MIDDLETON), A., i, 726. 
Mercurisalicylalaniline, — 3-chloro., 
and 65-nitro-3-chloro- (WHITMORE 
and MIDDLETON), A., i, 726. 
Mercurisalicylaldehyde, mono- and 
di-chloro-, and  5-nitro-3-chloro. 
(WHITMORE and MIDDLETON), A., 
i, 726. 
Mercury detection, 
separation :— 
detection and estimation of, in gauze 
dressings (BARRAL), A., ii, 657. 
estimation of (VoToGEK and Kaspi- 
REK), A., ii, 184. 
estimation of, electrolytically (pz 
Mexrts), A., ii, 42. 
separation of, from zine (ARTMANN 
and HARTMANN), A.,, ii, 89. 
Mercury electrode. See Electrode. 
Merotropy (Lowry), T., 828. 
Mesitol, oxidation of (GoLDscHMIDI 
and BERNARD), A., i, 1096. 


and 


estimation, and 


A., i, 440 
conversion of, into §5-dimethyl- 
pentane-Byé-triol, (PASTUREAU 
and BERNARD), A., i, 891. 
semioxamazone, and its sodium deriv- 
ative (WILSON and PICKERING), 
T., 396. 
preparation of homologues of 
(GHEORGID), A., i, 538, 
nitro- 
(Morean and Davirs), T., 232. — 
amino-, 
nitro-, and nitroamino- (Morcan aud 
Davis), T., 232. 


amino- (MorGaANn and Davrrs), T., 233. 


and nitro- (MorGan and Davis), T., 
231. 


derivatives of (BorscHE and THIELE), 
A., i, 1220, 


p-Mesit, 
specti 
(v. A 
895. 
Mesobil: 
meth} 
MANN 
Mesomo’ 
Mesotar 
nitrat 
Mesotar 
(DuF! 
Mesoxa! 
amide 
Mesoxdi 
Whi! 
Mesoxo} 
. We A 


HIL 
influe: 
action 

iodi 
acid-b 

and 

A. 
of alk 


hor: 


loro-, 
MORE 


and 
iloro- 


), A, 


INDEX OF 


p-Mesityloxidoxalic acid, methy] ester, 
spectrochemistry and constitution of 
(v. AUWERS and DIECKMANN), A., i, 
895. 

Mesobilirubin, hydrochloride and di- 
methyl ester of (FiscHER and NIk- 
MANN), A., i, 718. 

Mesomorphic state (FRIEDEL), A.., ii, 223. 

Mesotartratodipentamminecobaltic 
nitrate (DUFF), T., 566. 

Mesotartratopentamminecobaltic nitrate 
(Durr), T., 569. 

Mesoxamide, oxime of. See Malon- 
amide, isonitroso-. 

Mesoxdimethylanilide (USHERWooD and 
WHuITELEY), T., 1080. 

Mesoxophenine (ScHLENK and BLvm), 
A., i, 1235. 

Metabolism, influence of benzene on 

(UNDERHILLand Harris), A., i, 733. 

and protein content (TERROINE, 
FrevERBACH, and BRENCKMANN), 
A., i, 418. 

influence of purine bases on (UNDER- 
HILL and FARRELL), A., i, 413. 

influence of pyramidone on (GEsSLER), 
A... i, 975. 

action of thyroxin and of potassium 
iodide on (HILDEBRANDT), A., i, 506. 

acid-base, of infants (GAMBLE, Ross, 
and TIspALL; GAMBLE and Ross), 
A., i, 1038, 

of alkaline earth metals in relation to 
acidosis (FLoris), A., i, 876. 

of amino-acids, role of the liver in 
(GOTTSCHALK and NONNENBRUCH), 
A., i, 1255. 

calcium, effect of diet on (Bocrert 

aud KIRKPATRICK; BocGeErtT and 
TRAIL), A., i, 166, 


regulation of, by the thyroid 
(PARHON), A., i, 973. 
calcium and magnesium, relation 


between (BoGERT and McKitrrick), 
A., i, 165. 
calcium and phosphoric acid, of the 
horse (SCHEUNERT, SCHATTKE, and 
WeIsE), A., i, 975, 976. 
calcium and phosphorus (TELFFR), 
A., i, 418; (SsoLiEMA), A., i, 1254. 
carbohydrate (FostEr), A., i, 503. 
effect of phosphates on (ELIAs and 
Low; Eras, Poprscu-INorestI, 
and RApos.av), A., i, 976. 
in avitaminosis (CoLLAzo), A., i, 
506; (Rusrno and CoLLazo), 
A., i, 1153. 
role of the pancreas in (Koea), A., 
i, 1254. 
influence of pancreatic extracts on 
(MurtiIn, CLoucH, Gisss, and 
Stoxss), A., i, 878. 
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Metabolism, intermediary carbohydrate 
(SHAFFER), A., i, 1254. 
creatine (BENEDICT and OsTERBERG), 
A., 1, 7, 
fat, in avitaminosis (AsaDA), A., i, 
1262. 
gaseous, effect of proteins on (LEIM- 
DORFER), A., i, 420. 
glycogen, in avitaminosis (CoLLAzo), 
A., i, 506. 
inorganic (BoGcErt and McKiItTrrIck), 
A., i, 165; (Bocert and Kirk- 
PATRICK; BocGErtT and TRaIt), 
A., i, 166; (Gross), A., i, 783 ; 
(Ss0LLEMA), A., i, 1254. 
in diabetes (MryYER-BIScH 
THyYssEN), A., i, 417. 
nitrogen, influence of benzyl benzoate 
on (Pack and UNDERHILL), A., 
i, 413. 
effect of indole and scatole on 
(UNDERHILL and KApsiInow), A., 
i, 165, 
in heart and kidney diseases (Pri- 
BRAM and Kern), A., i, 1262. 
of bacteria (DE Borp), A., i, 734. 
in plants (PRIANISCHNIKOV), A., i, 
425. 
nuclein (JAcKsON), A., i, 1255. 
phosphorus (SJOLLEMA), A., i, 1254. 
of the nervous system (HECKER 
and WINTERSTEIN), A., i, 978; 
(Hecker), A., i, 1039. 
protein and gaseous, influence of cell 
salts on (ASADA), A., i, 1152. 
intermediary protein (GOTTSCHALK 
and NONNENBRUCHB), A., i, 1255. 
pyrimidine (Witson), A., i, 878. 
uric acid (Lewis and CorLEy), A., i, 


and 


626. 

Metals, absorption spectra of the 
vapours of (GROTRIAN), A., ii, 
710. 


are spectra of (PRocoPIv), A., ii, 199 ; 
(PERRETTE), A.. ii, 801. 

excitation of Réntgen rays from 
(Horton, ANDREWES, and DAVIEs), 
A., ii, 817 

and their alloys and compounds, 
Réntgen-ray analysis of (BECKER 
and EseErt), A., il, 519. 

cathodic polarisation of (TAMMANN 
and WIEDERHOLT), A., ii, 8. 

passivity of (ScuMIpDT), A., ii, 732. 

oligodynamy of (SCHUMACHER), A., i, 
424. 

electro-deposited, crystalline form of 
(BLum and Rawpon), A. _ ii, 
732. 

anodic behaviour of, in non-aqueous 
solutions (Snorer and Capron), A., 
ii, 213. 
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Metals, thermal conductivity of 
(Brown), A., ii, 830. 


difficultly fusible, melting ew of 
(PIRANI and ALTERTHUM), A., ii, 
125. 

density of, and their alloys, at high 
temperatures (BORNEMANN and 
Srese), A., ii, 169; (SAUERWALD), 
A., ii, 172. 

cementation of (WEISss), 
862. 

adsorption on surfaces of (v. EULER 
and Rupsere), A., ii, 13. 

diffusion in, in the solid state (Stro- 
vicH and CarTOocET!), A., ii, 30. 

valency and crystal structure of 
(PaDoA), A., ii, 16. 

crystalline, structure of (OWEN and 
Preston), A., ii, 223. 

recrystallisation of (TAMMANN and 
Mansovri), A., ii, 300. 

colloidal. See Colloidal metals. 

effect of various poisons on the rate 
of solution of, in acids (SIEVERTS 
and Luge), A., ii, 306. 

catalysis with (Forest! ; 
NINI), A., ii, 747. 

and their oxides, equilibria of carbon 
with (NiscHk), A., ii, 762. 

velocity of reaction of oxygen, nitric 
oxide, and nitrous oxide on 
(ScHRODER and TAMMANY), A., ii, 
838. 

action of gases on, with production 
of coloured films (TAMMANN), A., 
ii, 624. 

action of, on milk enzymes 
CHINGER), A., i, 1155. 

reactions of, with organic compounds 
in liquid ammonia (Kraus and 
White), A., i, 456; (WHITE), A., 
i, 457 ; (WHITE and Knicut), A., 
i, 1004. 

and their cxides, action of selenium 
oxychloride on (Ray), A., ii, 754. 

desulphuration of, by lime (Bocircn), 
As, i, 151. 

of the ammonium sulphide group, 
separation of (LurF), A., ii, 791. 

heavy, optically active complexes of 
(LIFSCHITZ), A., i, 348. 

of the hydrogen sulphide group, 
detection of (FEIGL and NEUBER), 
A., ii, 508. 

the iron group, analysis of 

HvuFFERD), A., ii, 262. 

noble, solution of, in potassium 
cyanide (YAMAZAKI), A., ii, 63. 

non-ferrous, cementation of (SIROVICH 
and CarTocEt1), A., ii, 30. 


A., ii, 678, 


SANDON- 


(WEI- 


of the platinum groups as catalysts 


(HorMaAny) A., 


ii, 477. 


SUBJECTS. 


Metals, rare, reduction, of chlorides of, 
by sodium (HunTER and Jonzs), 

., li, 688. 
selina of, with hydrogen sql. 


phide (Smirn), A., ii, 639. 
electrometric titration of, with 

are: sane (TREADWELL and 

CHERVET), A., i, 764. 


estimation of, electro-analytically, in 
hydrochloric acid solution (Ey- 
GELENBURG), A., ii, 260. 
estimation of, in foodstuffs, colori. 
metrically (JARVINEN), A., ii, 655, 
Metallic chlorides, solubility of, in 
selenium oxychloride (Wiss), A., ii, 
484, 
hydrides, studies on (SAND, Wenxs, 
and WorRELL), T., 456. 
hydroxides, dehydration of (Pascal), 
A., ii, 861. 
peptisation of (SEN and Duar), A, 
li, 835. 
oxides, action of the electrical dis. 
charge on (DE HEMPTINN®), A., 
ii, 121. 
reduction of, with hydrogen (y, 
WARTENBERG, Broy, and Rely. 
ICKE), A., ii, 424. 
action of nitrosyl chloride and of 
vanady] trichloride on (Currica, 
TARCHI, and ALINARI), A,, ii, 
499. 
phosphides, preparation of (Brukt), 
A., ii, 75. 
salts, electrical conductivity of aque- 
ous solutions of (WALDEN and 
Uticn), A., ii, 723. 
recrystallisation of (TAMMANN and 
Mansupi), A., ii, 300; (VocEt), 
A., ii, 301. 
vapour pressures of aqueous solu- 
tions of (DirrErict), A., ii, 377. 
hydrated, dissociation pressures of 
(PARTINGTON and  HUnTING- 
ForD), T., 160. 
double decomposition of binary 
mixtures of (BERGMAN), A., ii, 


761. 

effect of addition of carbohydrates 
to solutions of (Hrrzoc and 
BERGENTHUN), A., ii, 835. 

taste of (KIoNKA and SrrAtTz2), A., 
i, 416. 

complex (THomAs and Fraser), '., 
2978. . 

action of, on alcoholic fermentation 
(Vv. May), A » i, 1269. 

biological adsorption of solutions of 


(PicHLER and WoOseER), A., i, 
172. 

action of kidneys on excretion of 
(Denis), A., i, 511. 


Met «Ili 
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Metsllic sulphates, hydrated, vapour 
pressure of (CARPENTER and J ETTE), 
A., ii, 292. 

sulphides, preparation of (MARCHAL), 
A., ii, 571. 
unipolar conductivity of (URazov), 
A., ii, 454. 
estimation of, by ignition in hydr- 
ogen sulphide (MosER and Nevs- 
sER), A., ii, 580. 
Metallurgy, applications of physical 
chemistry to (Drscu), T., 280. 

Metaphosphoric acid. See under Phos- 

phorus. 

ane d (M Ax and Micuet Pot- 

ONOVSKI), A., i, 130. 
Meteoric iron from Glasgow, Kentucky 
(MERRILL), A., ii, 174. 
from Pennsylvania (MERRILL), 
175. 
Meteorite of St. Sauveur, France (La- 
cROISE), A., ii, 778. 

Methemoglobin, formation of, by the 
action of narcotics (ELLINGER and 
Rost), A., i, 410. 

reduction of, by ammonium sulphide 
(QUAGLIARIELLO), A., i, 68. 

oxygen content of (Roa¥F and SMART), 
A., i, 1144. 

Methane, catalytic preparation of (MEDs- 

FORTH), T., 1452. 
syuthesis of (ARMSTRONG and HIL- 
pircH), A., li, 307. 
thermodynamic properties of (KEYEs, 
TAYLOR, and SmiraH), A., ii, 376. 
solubility of, under pressure (FISCHER 
and TERBE), A., i, 173. 
equation of state for (KEYEs, SMITH, 
and JouBERt), A., ii, 375. 
partial combustion of (BERL and 
FiscHER), A., i, 641. 
“ren ae of (WHEELER and es 
, i, 285; (SCHONFELDER), A., i, 
8 
reduction of carbon monoxide to, in 
presence of iron (FIscHER and 
TropscH ; FiscHER, TropscH, and 
Mour), A., i, 737. 
chlorination of (SCHLEEDE and Luc- 
Kow), A., i, 83. 
reaction of zirconium tetrachloride 
with (VENABLE and De!Tz), A., ii, 
170. 
synthesis of the polyacetic acids of 
(Dreiruss and INGoLp), T., 2964. 
estimation of, in mine gases (WHIT- 
AKER), A., ii, 586. 
Methane, bromoérinitro- (ScHMIDT, 
ScHUMACHER, a and Asmus), A., i, 
45. 
ee acid, (DE- 
MARS), A., i, 789. 


A., ii, 


chloro- 
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Methanesulphonyl bromide (CHERBU- 
LIEZ and SCHNAUDER), A., i, 435. 
Methanetetra-acetic ae cry stal struc- 

ture of (KNaaos), T., 78. 
Methanetriacetic acid, synthesis of 
(DrEIFuUss and INGoLp), T., 2964. 
Methanolbenzidine hydrochloride (Kon- 
po and Isuipa), A., i, 147. 
Methionatodipentamminecobaltic nitrate 
methionate (DuFF), T., 566. 
w-Methoxyacetophenone (PRATT and 
Rosinson), T., 748. 
p-Methoxyacetophenone, m-amino-, 
m-cyano-, m-iodo-, and m-iodoso-, and 
theirderivatives( BocErTand CurTIN), 
A., i, 1101. 
p-Methoxyacetophenonesulphonic acid, 
sodium salt and methyl ester (BoGERT 
and Curtin), A., i, 1101. 
w-Methoxyacetoveratrone (PRATT and 
Rosprnson), T., 755. 
8-Methoxyacridine, 2:5-diamino-, 
5-chloro-2-nitro-, and 2-nitro-5-amino- 
(FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LucIvs, 
& Brine), A., 1131. 
B-Methoxyadipic acid, and its methyl 
ester (FARMER), T., 3330. 
Methoxy-5-aldehydobenzoic acids, hydr- 
oxy- (PERKIN and Sroyv.e), T., 2175. 
Methoxyanthranylpyridinium bromide 
and picrate (BARNETT, Cook, and 
MatrHews), T., 2004. 
1-Methoxyanthraquinone, 4-amino-, 
acetyl and benzoyl] derivatives (GRAND- 
MOUGIN), A., i, 117. 
2-Methoxybenzaldehyde, 3-chloro-, and 
3-chloro-5-nitro- (DAVIES and RUBEN- 
STEIN), T., 2850. 
3-Methoxy benzaldehyde, 5-nitro-2-hydr- 
oxy-, preparation of (Daviss), T., 
1583. 


4-Methoxybenzaldehyde, 3:5-dibromo- 


(LINDEMANN), A., i, 687. 
2-hydroxy-, from the roots of De- 
calepsis Hamiltonii (Rao and 
IYENGAR), A., i, 1018. 
m-Methoxybenzamide (Brapy and 
Dunn), T., 1802. 
p-Methoxybenzodimethylamide, _thio- 
(KINDLER, BURGHARD, FINNDORF 


Dean, Giese, and Kérpino),A.,i,571. 
o-Methoxybenzoic acid, action of di- 

methyl sulphate on (SIMON and 

FrEREJACQUE), A., i, 1098. 
2-Methoxybenzoic acid, 5-bromo- (MEL- 


pDkuM and SHAB), T., 1985. 

3-chloro-, and 8-chloro-5-nitro- 
(Davies and RvuBENSTEIN), T., 
2850. 


4-Methoxybenzophenone-2’-arsenious — 
acid (LEwis and CHEETHAM), cai 
408. 
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4-Methoxybenzophenone-2’-arsinic acid 
(Lewis and CHEETHAM), A., i, 408. 

4-Methoxy benzophenone-4’-arsinoacetic 
acid (LEwis and CHEErHAmM), A., i, 
408. 

4-Methoxybenzophenone-2’-4’-dibromo- 
arsines (LEWIS and CHEETHAM), A., 
i, 408. 

4-Methoxybenzophenone-2’- and -4’-di- 
chloroarsines (LEWIS and CHEET- 
HAM), A., i, 408. 

4-Methoxybenzophenone-2’- and -4’-di- 
iodoarsines (LEWIs and CHEETHAM), 
A., i, 408. 

1-Methoxy-1:2:3-benzotriazole, 6-nitro- 
(Brapy and Day), T., 2266. 

5-o-Methoxybenzoylvaleric acid, and its 
derivatives (v. BrauN), A., i, 104. 

Methoxybenzyl bromides, isomeric 
(SHOEsMITH), T., 2698. 

m-Methoxybenzy] bromide, reduction of, 
by hydrogen iodide (SHoxEsmirnh), T., 
2828. 

B-Methoxybenzylacetophenone, a-bromo- 
(DUFRAISSE and GERALD), A., i, 
114, 

4-p-Methoxybenzylhydantoin-3-a-propi- 
onic acid, and its sodium salt and 
ethyl ester (HaHN, KELLEY, and 
ScHAEFFER), A., i, 487. 

4-Methoxybenzylidene bromide, 3:5-di- 
bromo- (LINDEMANN), A., i, 687. 


5- (or 6)-Methoxy-1-benzylidene- 
3-a-hydroxybenzylindene (INGOLD and 
Piceortt), T., 1508. 

p-Methoxybenzylidene-o-hydroxy- 
methylbenzhydrazide (TrprEMa), A., 
i, 256. 

p-Methoxybenzylidenemethylamine 


(KINDLER, BuRGHARD, FINNDORF, 
DEHN, GIESE, and KOrDING), A., i, 
571. 
Methoxybromostyrene (BIlnMANN and 
Lunp), A., i, 219. 
Methoxyyentachlorobenzene, chloro- 
(PoLLAK and Rupicu), A., i, 28. 
5-Methoxy-6-chloromethoxy-1:3-di- 
methyluracil hydrate (Binrz and 
PAETZOLD), A., i, 1234. 
Methoxycinnamaldehydes, semicarb- 
azones of, and their phototropy (HML- 
BRON, HUDSON, and Hutsn), T., 2276. 
3-Methoxycinnamaldehydes, 2- and 
4-hydroxy-, and their 
(PauLY and WAscuer), A., i, 342. 
o-Methoxycinnamic acid, ethyl ester, 
velocity of reaction of, with ethyl 
alcohol and sodium hydroxide (Mors- 
VELD), A., ii, 746. 
p-Methoxycinnamicacid, a-thiol- (GRAN- 
ACHER, GERO, OFNER, KLOPFENSTEIN, 
and ScHLATTER), A., i, 707. 


derivatives - 
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2-Methoxy-3-cyano-4:6-dipheny]pyrid. 
ine (KoHLER and SovurueR), A,, j 
244, 
4-Methoxy-7:9-diethyl-4:5-dihydrouric 
acid (BiLtz and Lempere), A., i, 956, 
5-Methoxy-7:9-diethyl-4:5-dihydrouric 
acid, 4-hydroxy- (BinTz and Lpy. 
BERG), A., i, 955. 
Methoxydihydrobrucinolone (Levcus, 
Griss, and HEENING), A., i, 131. 
Methoxyé¢ihydrostrychninolone, and its 
acetate (LEUCHS and NITSCHKE), A 
i, 182. 
6-Methoxy-2:3-dimethylchromone 
(HEILBRON, BARNES, and Monroy), 
T., 2567. 
Methoxy-2:3-dimethylchromones (Hrit- 
BRON, BARNES, and Morton), T,, 
2568. 
4-Methoxydimethyl-4:5-dihydrouric 
acids (Bittz and LemsBeEre), A., i, 
956. 
5-Methoxy-1:3-dimethyluracil 
and PaErzoup), A., i, 1234. 
4’-Methoxydiphenylamine-6-carboxylic 
acid, 3-nitro- (FARBWERKE vorkw. 
Meister, Lucius, & Brute), A., i, 
1131. 
a-Methoxy-aa-diphenylethane, 8-bromo- 
(Lipp and Ltpicke), A., i, 319. 
2-Methoxy-3-ethoxybenzaldehyde, _ i- 
bromo-, and 5-bromonitro-(Daviks), 
T., 1593. 
5-nitro- (Daviks), T., 1588. 
Methoxyethoxybenzaldehydes, = deriv- 
atives of, and bromo- and _nitro- 
(DAVIEs and RUBENSTEIN), T., 2844. 
2-Methoxy-3-ethoxybenzoic acid, and 
5- and 6-nitro- (Davigs), T., 1588, 
1591. 
Methoxyethoxybenzoic acids, nitro- 
(Davies and RuBENsTErN), T., 2847. 
4-Methoxy-3-ethoxyphthal-1-aldehydic 
acid, 6-nitro-, and its esters (Wee- 
SCHEIDER and MULuER), A., i, 1204. 
2-Methoxy-3-ethoxysalicylaldehyde 
(Davies), T., 1589. 
4’-Methoxy-6-ethoxy-2-styryl-3-methyl- 
chromone (HEILBRON, BARNES, and 
Morton), T., 2568. 
o-Methoxyhexahydrobenzylcamphor 
(DETRIE), A., i, 1214. 
§-Methoxyhomophthalic acid (INcoLD 
and Piccort), T., 1507. 
5-Methoxy-l-hydrindamine, and_ its 
derivatives (INGoLD and PiccotT), 
T., 1504. 
6-Methoxy-l-hydrindamine, and _ its 
derivatives (INGoLD and Pi«corTt), 
T., 1493. 
Methoxyhydrindene, bromo- (ScHMIDT, 
ScHUMACHER, and Asmvs), A., i, 645. 
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jMethoxy-1-hydrindone, and its semi- 
carbazone and oxime (INGoLp and 
Piccott), T., 1503. 

§Methoxy-1-hydrindone, and its oxime 
(INcoLD and Piccort), T., 1492. 

§-8-Methoxy-2-hydroxyphenylethyl- 
methyl ketone, A-hydroxy-, and its 
benzoyl derivative (HeiLpron and 
WuHitworthH), T., 242. 

Methoxy-2-hydroxystyryl methyl 
ketones (HEILBRON and WHITWORTH), 
T., 244. 

jor 6)-Methoxyindene, and its deriv- 
atives (INGOLD and Piacort), T., 1506. 

9-Methoxy-3-keto-2:3-dihydro-1:4-benz- 
thiazine (ZAHN), A., i, 376. 

9-Methoxy-3-keto-2:3-dihydro-a-naph- 
thathiazine (ZAHN), A., i, 376. 

9-Methoxy-3-keto-2-methyl-2:3-dihydro- 
1:4-benzthiazine (ZAHN), A, i, 376. 

9-Methoxy-3-keto-5-methy1-2:3-dihydro- 
1:4-benzthiazine, 7-chloro- (ZAHN), 
A., i, 376. 

?-Methoxy-4-ketotetrahydroheptabenz- 
thiazine (Mayer and Honsr), A., i, 
845. 

1-Methoxy-1-keto-1:2:3:4-tetra i »dio- 
naphthalene, and its semicarbazone 
(KROLLPFEIFFER and ScCHAF™R), A., 
i, 844. 

§-Methoxylevulaldehyde dimethy] 
acetal, and its derivatives (PUMMERER 
and Gump), A., i, 698. 

o and p-Methoxymethoxycinnamalde- 
hydes (PAULY and WAscuER), A,, i, 
842. 

8-Methoxy-2- and -4-methoxymethoxy- 
benzaldehydes (PAULY and WASCHER), 
A, i, 342. 

8-Methoxy-2- and -4-methoxymethoxy- 
cinnamaldehydes (PAULY and WAs- 
CHER), A., i, 342. 

1-Methoxymethyl-1:2:3-benzotriazoles, 
4- and 6-nitro- (BRADY and Day), T., 
2262. 

o- and p-Methoxymethylbenzylamines, 
and their salts and derivatives (v. 
Braun, ZOBEL, NELKEN, and BLEss- 
ING), A., i, 372. 

7-Methoxy-4-methylcoumarin-6-sul- 
phonic acid, and its salts and deriv- 
atives (KRUGER), A., i, 355. 

1-Methoxy-4-methylcoumarin-6-thiol, 
and its derivatives (Kricrr), A., i, 
355. 

Methoxymethylenedioxyphenylquino- 
line, and its semicarbazone (PRATT and 
Rostnson), T., 748. 

cis- and trans-1-Methoxy-3-methyl-3- 
ethylcyc/opropane-1:2-dicarboxylic 
acids, and their anhydride (SINGH and 
Torre), T., 120. 
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3-Methoxy-3-methylcycl/opropane-1:2-di- 
carboxylic acid (Goss, INGoLD, and 
THORPE), T., 3358. 
methyl esters (Goss, INGoLD, and 
THORPE), T., 360. 
4-Methoxy-2-methylpyrrole-3-carboxylic 
acid, 5-nitro-, ethyl ester (KUsrer and 
MaAa), A., i, 242. 
8-Methoxy-5-methylthianthren,3-amino-, 
hydrochloride and 3-nitro- (KRISHNA), 
T., 2789. 
2-Methoxy-1-naphthylmethanesulphonic 
acid, sodium salt, preparation of 
(CLuTTERBUCK and CouHEN), T., 
2510. 
-Methoxy-8¢-oxidohexane, 
and -y-hydroxy- (BERGMANN 
MIEKELEY), A., i, 1054, 
8-4-Methoxyphenylacrylamide, a-cyano- 
(Curtis, Day, and Kimmins), T., 
3139. 
o-Methoxyphenylarsinic acid, and p- 
amino- and p-nitro- (JOHNSON and 
AnDAMs), A., i, 724. 
3-Methoxy-2-phenylbenzopyrylium salts, 
and 7-hydroxy-(Prarrand Ropinson), 
T., 749. 
8’-Methoxy-2-phenylbenzopyrylium 
ferrichloride, 3:4’-dihydroxy- (PRATT 
and Roginson), T., 754. 
y-p-Methoxyphenyl-n-butyric acid 
(KROLLPFEIFFER and SCHAFER), A., 
i, 344. 
3-Methoxyphenyl/richloromethylearb- 
inol, 4-hydroxy-, and the correspond- 
ing monoocetate (PAULY and ScHANz), 
A., i, 564. 
p-Methoxyphenyl 8-dimethylamino- 
ethyl ketone hydrochloride and 
picrate (MANNICH and LAMMERING), 
A., i, 44. 
3-Methoxyphenylglyoxaldiphenylhydr- 
azone, 4-hydroxy- (Pratrr and 
Rostnson), T., 754. 
4-Methoxyphenyl 2-hydroxy-8-meth- 
oxystyryl ketone (Pratr and RosBIn- 
son), T., 751. 
8-Methoxyphenylpropionic acid, bromo- 
hydroxy- and hydroxy-derivatives 
(BIILMANN and Lunp), A., i, 219. 
m-Methoxy-8-phenylpropionyl chloride 
(INGOLD and Piccort), T., 1503. 
8-Methoxy-1l-phenylpyrrole (BENARY 
and Konrap), A., i, 241 
4-Methoxy-1-phenylpyrrole-3-carb- 
oxylic acid, and its potassium salt 
and methyl ester (Brnary and 
Konrap), A., i, 241. 
4’-Methoxy-2-phenyl-4-styrylbenzo- 
pyrylium hydroxide, 7-hydroxy-, and 
its salts and derivatives (Buck and 
HEILBRON), T., 2527. 


y-bromo-, 
and 
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p-Methoxyphenylthioacetodimethyl- 
amide (KINDLER, BURGHARD, FINN- 
DORF, DEHN, GIESE, and K6rRDING), 
Rh... t Ora: 

a-p-Methoxypheny]-a8-dithiocyano- 
propane (KAUFMANN and LIEPE), 
A., i, 766. 

5(or 6)-Methoxy-1-piperonylidene-3-a- 
hydroxypiperonylindene ([NGOLD and 
Piecott), T., 1508. 

5(or 6)-Methoxy-1-piperonylideneindene 
(INGOLD and Piecort), T., 1508. 

4-Methoxypyrrole-3-carboxylic acid, 
5-nitro-2-hydroxy-, and its salts and 
esters (KusTER and MaAc), A., i, 243. 

4-Methoxyresorcylaldehyde. See 
4-Methoxybenzaldehyde, 2-hydroxy-. 

Methoxy-2-styryl-3-methylchromones, 
and their salts (HEILB - ON, BaRNES, 
and Morton), T., 256 

6’-Methoxy-2-sulphino- 3’- "7 
phenyl sulphide, 4-nitro- (KRISHNA), 
T., 2788. 

p-Methoxysulphonic acids, action of 
bromine on (MELDRUM and SHAH), 
T., 1982. 

p-Methoxystyrene, «-bromo-w-nitro-, 
and w-nitro-, dibromide (RosENMUND 
and KUHNHENN), A., i, 783. 

p-Methoxythiobenzomethylamide 
(KINDLER, BURGHARD, FINNDORF, 
DEHN, GIESE, and Kérvrxc), A 
571. 

2-Methoxytoluene, 5-bromo- (MELDRUM 
and SHAR), T., 1984. 

3-Methoxytoluene-4:6-disulphonic acid, 
derivatives of (HAworrH and Lap- 
woRTH), T., 2992. 

Methoxytoluenesulphinic acids (Ha- 
WORTH and LapworrsH), T., 2987. 

4-Methoxytoluene-3-sulphonacetic acid 
(Gipson and Smigs), T., 2391. 

4-Methoxytoluene-3-sulphonacetone 
(Ginson and SMILEs), T., 2390. 

4-Methoxytoluene-3-sulphonacetophen- 
one (GIBSON and SMILEs), T., 2391. 

Methoxytoluenesulphonic acids, salts 
and derivatives of (HAWORTH and 
LaPrwortsH), T., 2987. 

$-Methoxy-o-toluic acid, and its amide 
and nitrile (Gipson), T., 1274. 

3-Methoxy-o-toluidine, and its benzoyl 
derivative (GiBson), T., 1278. 

1-o-Methoxy-m-toluidino-8-naphthol 
(WAHL and LAnTz), A., i, 210. 

w-Methoxy-o- and -p-toluonitriles (v. 
Braun, ZoBEL, NELKEN, and BLEss- 
ING), A., i, 372. 

4. ‘Mothoxy- m- _ mercaptan (KRIsu- 
wa), 2788 

6’ wethexytely!. )-meconines (BIsTRzY- 
CKI and KravEr), A., i, 1210. 


=e i, 
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4-Methoxytolyl-3-thiolacetic acid ((1p. 
son and SMILEs), T., 2390. 
o-Methoxytriphenylmethyl, 
salts and peroxide 
Nisuipa), A., i, 213. 
p-Methoxytriphenylmethyl, 
salts and peroxide (GomMBERG and 
BucHLEr), A., i, 211. 
Methyl alcohol, optical constants of 
(TEAR), A., ii, 593. 
freezing point of (KEYEs, Towns. 
HEND aud Youne), A., ii, 376, 
dehydration of, with magnesium 
‘ee and ZECHMEISTER), A, 
529, 645. 
pratientien of (BATES, MULLALY, and 
HARTLEY), T., 401. 
poisoning by. See Poisoning. 
detection of, in alcoholic liquids (vay 
{1gN), A., ii, 701. 
detection of, in ethyl alcohol (Kot- 
THOFF), A., ii, 48; (VAN Unk), 
A., ii, 264; (MeEurice), A., ii, 
700. ; 
detection of impurities in (RicHarp), 
A., ii, 586 
estimation of acetone in (Barns, 
MULLALY, and Hart Ey), T., 401. 
Methyl bromide, preparation of 
(ByGpDEN), A., i, 174. 


and its 
(GOMBERG and 


and its 


esters, preparation of (S1mon), A., i, 
290. 


velocity of saponification of (Jonzs, 
McComBiz, and ScaRBoRovGH), 
T., 2688. 
ether, ‘preparation of (SENDERENS), 
ee i, 742. 
physical properties of (Carvoso and 
Coppota), A., ii, 832; (CARDoso 
and Bruno), A., ii, 833. 
melting point curve of mixtures of 
boron trifluoride and (GERMANN 
and CLEAVELAND), A., ii, 24. 
compound of hydrogen chlor - and 
(Maas and Morrison), A., i, 
892. 
chloride, freezing point of (Krys, 
TOWNSHEND, and Youne), A,, ii, 
376. 
melting point curve of mixtures of 
boron trifluoride and (GERMANN 
and CLEAVELAND), A., ii, 24. 
estimation of, in mixed gases (Me- 
KEE and Burke), A., ii, 586. 
iodide, action of, on  disulphides 
(STEINKOPF and Mi ueER), A., i, 
1055. 
estimation of, in presence of ethyl 
iodide (KUster and Maae), A,, 
ii, 440. 
peroxide, dihydroxy- (WIELAND and 
WINGLER), A., i, 650. 
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Yethyl sulphate, action of, on mono- 
carboxylic acids (Simon), &..<4, 
290. 

action of, on diphenylamine and on 
methyldiphenylamine (GIBSON 
and VINING), T., 831. 
action of, on phenols (Simon and 
FresacQuEs), A., i, 462. 
sulphide, sodium derivative (PHILLIPS 
and CLARKE), A., i, 903. 

Methylacetoacetic acid, bromo- and 

chloro-, ethyl esters, action of hydr- 

azine on (MACBETH), T., 1125. 

p Methylacetophenoneanil (Bocerr and 

HerRERA), A., i, 240. 

Wsthylacetylbenzhydrazide, 5-amino-2- 

hydroxy-, acetyl derivative (Trr- 

PEMA), A., i, 257. 

jMethylacridine, 3-chloro- (FARB- 

WERKE VORM. MetsteR, Lucius, & 

BrUNING), A., i, 1132. 

Methylallophanic acids, methyl esters 

(Bitz and JELTSCH), A., i, 1074. 

4{5)- _— x; -- -allyigiyoxaline (Sara- 

sIN), A., 2. 

sasanyeeen (STAUDINGER, SCH- 

NEIDER, ScHorz, and Srrone), A., 

i, 469. 

Methylallylmalonic acid, and its ethyl 

ester (STAUDINGER, SCHNEIDER, 

Scuotz, and Strone), A., i, 469. 

Methylamine, photosynthesis of (BALY, 

HEILBRON, and Stern), T., 186. 

bismuthonitrate (VouRNAZzOs), A., i, 


Methylamines, graphic representation of 
the thermal decomposition of (MI- 
CHEL), A., i, 307. 

Methylaminobenzenylmethylimidine 
and its salts (PyMAN), T., 3371. 

8-Methylamino-aa-bis-o-dimethoxy- 
phenylethane, and its hydrochloride 
(HinsBerRG), A., i, 556. 

8Methylaminobutane, a-amino-, - its 
—_— (BruyLants), A., i, 
76 

y Methylamino- -n-a-butylamine. See 
8-Methylaminobutane, a-amino-. 

8-Methylaminobutyronitrile (Bruy- 
LANTS), A., i, 768. 

8-Methylamino-aa-di-o-dihydroxy- 
phenylethane, and its hydrochloride 
(HinsBere), A., i, 556. 

Methyl-2-8-aminoethylbenzene, 
l-amino-, and its salts (HELFER), A., 
i, 1229. 

Methyl-2-8-aminoethylcyclohexane, 1- 
amino-, and its salts (HELFER), A., i, 
1229. 

r-B-Methylamino-a-hydroxy-a-0-di- 
aes * and its hydro- 
chloride (HinsBERG), A , i, 556. 
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8-Methylamino-a-hydroxypropionic acid 
hydrochloride (MANNICH and Bav- 
rorH), A., i, % 

2-Methylamino-1- hydroxytetrahydro- 
naphthalene picrate (Vv. Braun, 
BrauNnsporF, and KirscHBAuM), A., 
i, 106. 

a-Methylaminomethyleneacetoacetic 
acid, y-chloro-, ethyl ester (BENARY 
and Eperr), A., i, 1059. 

a-Methylaminomethylenethiotetronic 
acid (Benary and Eperr), A., i, 
1059. 

Methylaminomethylethylmalonic acid, 
and its benzoyl derivative (MANNICH 
and Ganz), A., i, 20. 

Methylaminomethyltartronic acid 
(MANNICH and BAvkorts), A., i, 22. 

Methyl-y-aminophenol hydroferro- 
cyanide (CUMMING), T., 2458. 

p-Met pri pacg 0- chloro sulph- 
ate (CHRISTIANSEN), A., 1093. 

B- Methylaminopropene- ocasbetaihe 
acid, methyl ester (KorscHUN and 
Rot), A., 1, 1070. 

4(5)-Methyl-5(4)-8-aminopropylgly- 
oxaline, and its salts (SARASIN), A., i, 
712. 

ae i acid (Som- 
MAIRE), A., i, 388. 

1-Methyl-3-tert-amylbenzene, and _ its 
derivatives (CHARRIER, GALLOTTI, 
and ZAPPELLI), A., i, 196. 

5-Methyl-n-amyldiethylamine, and _ its 
salts (G. M. and Kk. Rosinson), T., 
541. 

Methylisoamylmalonic acid, and its 
ethyl ester (SomMAIRE), A., i, 388. 
Methylaniline, 5-bromo-2:4-dinitro- 

(GiuA), A., i, 456. 
a-N-Methyl-p-anisylearbamide (BoEH- 
RINGER and SOHNE), A., i, 949. 
9-Methylanthracene (KROLLPFEIFFER 
and BRANSCHEID), A., i, 912. 
picrate (S1RcLITz and Marx), A., i. 
912. 

Methylanthraquinones, 3:7:8-trihydr- 
oxy- (BISTRzYCKI and KRAUER), A., 
1, 1210. 

8-Methylanthraquinone, derivatives of 
(EpERand WIDMER), A., i, 688. 

3-Methylanthraquinone, 5- and 8-amino- 

l-hydroxy- (EDER and WIDMER), 
A., i, 688. 

dihydroxy- (chrysophanic acid), syn- 
thesis of (EpER and WIDMER), 
A., i, 688. 

Methylarginine (THomas, KapFruam- 
MER, and FLASCHENTRAGER), A., i, 51. 

dl-Methylarginine, and _ its salts 
(THOMAS, KAPFHAMMER, and 
FLASCHENTRAGER), A., i, 51. 
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Methylation (FREUDENBERG), A., ii, 
884. 

-amino-, 5-bro- 
5-nitro-2-hydr- 
(TEp- 


Methylbenzhydrazide, 5 
mo-, 5-chloro-, and 
oxy-, and their derivatives 
PEMA), A., i, 357. 

1-Methylbenziminazole-2-carboxylic 
acid (USHERWOQD and WHITELEY), 
T., 1085. 

Methylbenziminazole-2-propylsulphonic 
acid (BACKER and pe Borr), A., i, 
537. 

Methylbenzoic acid, »-bromo-, and its 
acid chloride and benzyl ester (Horr- 
MANN-LA RocuHE & Co.), A., i, 925. 

4-Methylbenzophenone-2’-arsinic acid 
(Lewis and CureTHAm), A., i, 408. 

7-Methyl1-1:2:4-benzosulphonediazine, 
3-chloro-, and its salts, 3-chloronitro-, 
and 3-hydroxy- (Scorr), T., 3196. 
4-Methylbenzthiazole-2-carboxylic acid, 
6-chloro-, anilide and ethy] ester, and 
derivatives (ZAHN), A., i, 376. 
2-Methylbenzthiazoline, and its deriv- 
atives (MiLLs, CLARK, and AESCHLI- 
MANN), T., 2361. 
2-Methylbenzthiazolone, thio-, and its 


oxidation products en Ls, CLARK, 
and AESCHLIMANN), T., 2362. 
4-Methyl-1:2:3:benztriazole, 6-nitro- 


1-hydroxy- (BorscHe), A., i, 780. 


6-Methyl-1:2:3-benztriazole, 4-nitro- 
(Borscue), A., i, 780. 

Methyl-1:2:3-benztriazoles, nitro- 
hydroxy-derivatives (Brapy and 


Day), T., 2261. 

Methylbenzylaminobenzenylimidine, 
salts of (Pyman), 'T., 3374. 

Methylbenzylaminobenzenylmethyl- 
imidine, picrate of (PyMAN), T., 3375. 

a-Methylbenzylphosphinic acid, a-hydr- 
oxy-, diphenyl ester (ConANT, WAL- 
LINGFORD, and GANDHEKER), A., i, 
498. 

ms-Methylbiuret (Bin1z and JELTSCH), 
A., i, 1075. 

w-Methylbiuret, w-nitroso- (BILTz and 
JELTSCH), A., i, 1074. 

8-Methylbixin (Hrrzic, Faris, Pirr- 
NER, KLEIN, and WATZINGER), A., i, 
477. 

Methyl-n- and iso-borneol, and their 
derivatives (NAMETKIN and CHUCH- 
RIKOVA), A., i, 586. 

Methylbornyl alcohol, dehydration 
of (NAMETKIN.and ScHLESINGER), A., 
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pound of ammonia aud (ScHNEIDER 
and Bong), A., i, 760. 
11-Methyl-a-naphthacridine, and _ its 
salts (Vv. BRAUN and Wo rr), A., i, 
144. 
2-Methyl-a-naphthafuran-1-carboxylic 
acid, 4-nitro-, and its salts (Dry and 
Row), T., 3384. 
1-Methylnaphthalene, chloro- (BLaxc), 
A., i, 549. 
2-iodo- (MAYER and ScHNECKO), A., i, 
773. 
1-Methylnaphthalene-4-aldehyde, andits 
derivatives (ZIEGLER and TirMany), 
A., i, 36. 
4-Methy]-1:2-a-naphthapyrone, and 
bromo-, chloro-, cyano-, and iodo- 
derivatives(Dry and DatAL), T., 3391. 
4-Methyl-1:2-a-naphthapyrone, 3-bromo- 
6-amino- and -6-nitro- (Dry and Row), 
T., 3383. 
2-Methylnaphthathiazole 
(SmitH), T., 2293. 
1-Methyl-2-naphthoic acid, and its ethyl 
ester (MAYER and ScHNECKO), A., |, 
773. 


methiodides 


1-Methy 
and S 
¢-Methy 
one, | 
OcHW 
Methylx 
(00K) 
9.Methy 
(Link 
$-Methy 
(LINK 
> Methy 
A,1, 
§-Methy 
(LEVE 
»-Methy 
TAYL 
7-Methj 
TAYL 
Methyl 
Methyl 
esters 
A, i, 
9-Methy 
and | 
y-Meth: 
(Vav 
9-Methy 
i, 60: 
Methyl 
(Ti 
indic: 
A., 
di-Met) 
(THo 
CHEN 
§- and 
brom 

i, 43 
Methy] 
and i 
(Ma? 
Methy) 
hydr 
NICH 
8-Mett 
A., 1 
5-Meth 
deri 


(Methyl-a-naphthol (KROLLPFEIFFER 
and SCHAFER), A., i, 343. 


deriv. J ¢Methyl- -B8-naphthoxazole- -4:9-quin- 

A,, i one, and its diacetate (Frizs and 
OcHwaT), A., i, 842. 

R and Yethylnitroanthrone (BARNETT and 


Cook), T., 2640. 


enz- ?-Methy1-2’:4’-dinitrodiphenylamine 

1), A. (LInKE), A., i, 554. 
§-Methyl-2’:4’:6’-trinitrodiphenylamine 

ration (LinkE), A., i, 554. 

ENG) rMethyinonane (Lev ENE and TAYLOk), 

A, 1, 

1, by $.Methylnonoic acid, and its ethyl ester 

(Loos (LREVENE and Tay.Lor), A., i, 81. 

433, sMethyinonyl alcohol (Lev ENE and 


TaYLoR), A., i, 81. 
yMethylnonyl iodide 
TayLor), A., i, 81. 

Methylnopinol ( Lipp), A., i, 1215. 

Methylnoropianic acid, nitro-, salts and 
esters of (WEGSCHEIDER and ‘Mixier), 
A., i, 1204. 

9-Methyloctahydrocarbazole (v. 
and RITTER), A., i, 142. 

yMethyloctan-5-ol, and its allophanate 
(Vavon and Ivanov), A., i, 998. 

2-Methyl-3-7-octylindole (KuropA), A., 
i, 603. 

Methyl-orange, isoelectric point of 
(THIEL and Dass Er), A., i. 937- 
indicator for use instead of (Morr), 
A., di, 779. 
dl-Methylornithine, 
(THomas, KAPFHAMMER, 
CHENTRAGER), A., i, 51. 
8- and y-Methylpentanes, B- and y- 
bromo- (FAVorRSKI and SAKARA), A., 

i, 431. 

Methyleyclopentan-1-ol, ¢tetrahydroxy-, 
and its acetate and bismethylene ether 
(MANNICH and Brosk), A., i, 567. 

Methyleyclopentan-l-one, 2:2:5:5-tetra- 
hydroxy-, and its derivatives (MAN- 
NicH and Bross), A., i, 567. 

8-Methyl-A8-pentene (VAN RIssEGHEM), 
A., i, 526. 

)-Methyl-A«-pentene-a-carboxylic acid, 
derivatives of (Vv. AUWERs, MEISSNER, 
SEYDEL, and WISSEBACH), A., i, 749. 

Methyl pentores, optical rotation of 
(Maursy), ‘I'., 1404. 

a-NV-Methyl-p- -phenetylearbamide 
(BorHrinceR & S6nNE), A., i, 
948, 

1. and 4-Methylphenmorpholines, and 
their salts and derivatives (v. BRAUN 
and SEEMANN), A., i, 146. 

OMethyiphonothionti, 8-nitro- (KrisH- 

Wa), Ti, 2785. 
w-Methyl- -o" a (Brrtz and 
JELTscH), A., i, 1075. 


(LEVENE and 


BRAUN 


and its salts 
and Fras- 
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N-Methyl-o-phenylenediamine, 
paration of (UsHERWOOD 
WHITELEY), T., 1084. 

2(3)-Methyl-p-phenylenediarsinic acid, 
and its salts (LIEB and WINTER- 
STEINER), A., i, 409. 

y-Methylphenyl-z-propyl alcohol, o- 
hydroxy- (v. Braun and ZosBEL), A 
i, 1209. 

a-Methylphthalide, 5-bromo-, and 5- 
chloro- (TEPPEMA), A., i, 258. 

Methylphthalimide (PAssERINI), A., i, 
761, 

Methylphthalimide, bromo-, reaction of, 
with alcohols (HoPKINS), A., i, 340. 
1-Methyl-2-piperidone, 3-amino-, and its 

salts (THoMAs, KAPFHAMMER, and 
FLASCHENTRAGER), A., i, 51. 
3-Methylcyclopropane-1:2-dicarboxylic- 
8-acetic acid (FARMER), T., 3337. 
trans-3-Methylcyclopropane-1:2-dicarb- 
oxylic acid, and 1:2-dibromo- (Goss, 
INGOLD, and Tuorpr), T., 3358. 
3-Methylcyclopropane-1:2-dicarboxylic 
acid, 2:3-dibromo-, and its ethyl] ester, 
and 3-hydroxy-, lactonic acid (Goss, 
INGOLD, and THorpr), T., 357. 
3-Methyl-A*-cyclopropene-1:2-dicarb- 
oxylic acid, and its ethyl] and methyl] 
esters (Goss, INGOLD, and THORPR), 
T., 348. 
methyl ester, sodium salt, and 1- 
bromo- (Goss, INGOLD, and THORPE), 
T., 3356. 

N-Methylpropionylisopapaverine 
(ScHNEIDER and N17Tzk), A., i, 702. 

a-Methyl-5-isopropyladipic acids, aé- 
dihydroxy-, resolution of (HENRY and 
PaGet), T., 1878. 

Methylisopropylbarbiturie acid (PREIs- 
WERK), A., 1, 299. 


pre- 
and 


Methylisopropylbenzene, p-chloro- 
(Buanc), A., i, 549. 
2-Methyl-5-isopropylbenzoic acid, 4- 


chloro- (WHEELER and GILEs), A., i, 
28. 

Methylpropylearbinol, a-naphthyl- 
urethane of (KuRONO), A., i, 423. 

B-Methyl-y-propylhexane-fy-diol (Loc- 
QUIN and WovusEnG), A., i, 433. 

5-Methyl-a-propylhexoic acid, and its 
amide and chloride (SOMMAIREB), A,, 
i, 388. 

a ge 
BERG), A., i, 1178. 

2-Methyl-3- n- and -iso-propylindoles 
(Kurona), A., i, 603. 

Methyl propyl ketone, p-nitrophenyl- 
hydrazone of (Kwurono), A., i, 
423. 

Methyl isopropyl ketone semioxamazone 
(WILSON and PrcKERING), T., 395. 


xylose (SVAN- 
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2-Methyl1-8-‘sopropylnaphthalene, nitro- 
(Ruzicka and Stott), A., i, 119. 
2-Methyl-3-isopropylphenylethane, 8- 
amino-aa-di-4-hydroxy-, and its 
hydrochloride (HiINsBERG), A., i, 556. 
a-2-Methyl-3-isopropylphenylethane, B- 
chloro-a-hydroxy-a-4-hydroxy- (Htns- 
BERG), A., i, 923. 
1-Methyl-2-propylquinolinium _picrate 
(MEISENHEIMER and Scuuzs), A,, i, 
840. 
1-Methyl-2-propyl-1:2:3:4-tetrahydro- 
quinoline methiodide (MEISEN- 
HEIMER and Scuirze), A., i, 840. 
-Methyl-a-propylvaleramide (Som- 
MAIRE), A., 1, 388. 
2-Methylpurine, 6-hydroxy-, and 
salts (TRAUBE), A., i, 1137. 
Methylpurpurogallin (Herzic), A., i, 
806. 


its 


3(or 5-)Methylpyrazole, 4-iodo-, and its 
salts (MorGAN.aud ACKERMAN), T., 
1315. 

3-(or 5-)Methylpyrazolecarboxylic acid, 
4-iodo-, and its silver salt (MorGaNn 
and ACKERMAN), T., 1316. 

2-Methylpyridine, 6-amino- (CHEMISCHE 

FABRIK AUF AOTIEN  VORM. 
ScCHERING), A., i, 148. 

6-amino-, 6-chloro-, and nitroamino-, 
and their salts and derivatives 
(ZEIDE), A., i, 600. 

Methylpyridinium chlorate (IzMAILsk1), 
A., ii, 528. 

1-Methyl-2-pyridone, 4-chloro-3-cyano-, 
and 3-cyauo-, and its derivatives 
(SpATH and KoLLEr), A., i, 595. 

1-Methyl-2-pyridone-6-carboxylic acid 
(SpATH and KouuEr), A., i, 595. 

N-Methyl-2-pyridyl-2’-pyrrole. See a- 
Nicotyrin. 

3-Methylpyrimidine, 4:5-diamino-2:6- 
dihydroxy-, derivatives of (TRAUBE), 
A., i, 1135. 

Methylpyrimidines, aminohydrosay- 
derivatives and their salts (TRAUBE), 
A.s'4, 1187. 

Methylisopyromucic acid, and _ its 
benzoyl derivative (Stmon and GuIL- 
LAUMIN), A., i, 240. 

3-Methyl-a-pyrone-6-carboxylic _ acid, 
and its ethyl ester (HiGGINBOTHAM 
and LApworts), T., 1332. 

4-Methyl-a-pyrone-6-carboxylic acid, 
and its ethyl ester (HIGGINBOTHAM 
and LApwortTR), T., 1328. 

2-Methylpyrrole-3-carboxylic acid, 5- 
nitro-4-hydroxy-, and its ethyl ester 
(Kister and MAas), A., i, 248. 

cis-1-Methylpyrrolidine-2:5-dicarb- 
oxylic acid, ethyl ester, and its salts 


(v. BRAUN and SEEMANN), A.,i,1117. | 
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a-Methylpyrryl-a-phenyl-AS-allene 
(Tronov), A., i, 602. 
2-Methylquinoline (guinaldine), 4p. 
hydro-base of (ADAM), A., i, 1129, 
2-Methylquinoline, w-/ribromo-, and ,y. 
trichloro- (HAMMICK), T., 2882, 
2-Methylquinoline-p-nitrophenylhydr. 
azone, and its hydrochloride (Avaw), 
A., i, 1129. ‘ 
Methyl-red, absorption curve of (THz, 
and DasstEr), A., i, 1109. 
isoelectric point of (THIEL and 
DAssLER), A., i, 937 
Methyltartronic acid, amino- (Mannicy 
and Bavrorn), A., i, 22. 
Methylterpenesulphinium hydroxide, 
and its derivatives (BUDNIKoV and 
ScHILov), A., i, 119. 
des-N-Methyltetrahydro-y- and -allo.y. 
codeines, and their derivatives (Sprygr 
and Krauss), A., i, 1115. 
Methyltetrahydromorphimethine hydro- 
chloride (WIELAND and Kora.zx), 
A., i, 1228. 
ac-Methyltetrahydronaphthalene, 1- 
amino-, derivatives of (v. Bravy, 
GruBeErR, and KirscuBaum), A., i, 
108. 
ar-Methyltetrahydronaphthalene, _1- 
and 2-chloro- and 1-cyano- (v. BRavy, 
GRULER, and KrrscnBaumM), A., i, 
108. 
5-Methyl-1:2:3:4-tetrahydronaphth- 
alene, 6-amino-, and their derivatives 
(MayrEr and ScuneEcko), A., i, 773, 
5-Methy1-1:2:3:4-tetrahydroquinoline, 
and its salts and nitroso-derivative 
(v. Braun and KtuHuern), A., i, 837. 
Methyltetrahydroquinolines, and their 
saic3 and derivatives (v. BRavy, 
GMELIN, and ScHULTHEISS), A., i, 
835. 
Methyl tetronamide (CiarK), A., i, 
16 


Methyl tetronolactone (CLARK), A., i, 
16 


8- and 4-Methyltetrophans (v. Braun 
and STuCKENSCHMIDT), A., i, 948. 
Methylthebainol metiiodide (GULLAND 
and Rostnson), T., 1009. 

6-Methylthianthren, 3-amino-, and 3- 
nitro-, and their derivatives (KRIsH- 
NA), T., 2787. 

2-Methylthiazole methiodide (Smiru), 
T., 2290. 

6-Methylthio-chromanol and -chrom- 
anone, and their derivatives (ARNDT, 
FLEMMING, ScHouz, avd LOweEy- 
SOHN), A., i, 827. 

6-Methylthiochromanone semicarbazone 
(KROLLPFEIFFER and Scuvttze), A.; 
i, 1114. 


Methyl-8-thiocyanchemin (Kisrer), 


A., i, 1082. 


), an i ¢Methylthioflavanolanil (ARNDT, FLEM- 
129, MING, ScHoLz, and LOWENSOHN), A 
and w i, 827. 
2, §-Methylthioflavanol-p-dimethylamino- 
hydr. anil (ARNDT, FLEMMING, ScHOIz, 
ADAM) and LOWENSOHN), A., i, 827. 
§-Methylthioflavanone (ARND1T, FLEM- 
(THR, MING, ScHOLZ, and L6wEnsonn), A., 
i, 826. 
and @ §-Methylthiolanthraquinone-1-butyl- 
sulphone (HOFFMAN and Rerp), A., i, 
NNICH 934, 
3-Methylthiol-1:4-naphthaquinone, 2- 
oxide, amino- (FRIES and OcHwat), A., i, 
y and 842. 
1-Methylthiolsopropylthiolanthra- 
1.1. quinones (HorrMAN and Rep), A., 
EYER i, 933. 


(BoEH- 


aN- -Methyl-p- ney 
RINGER & SOHNE), A., i, 949. 
N-Methy1-2:4:6- -trimethyl piperidine (Vv. 
AuweErs), A., ii, 706. 


1. § a-Methylvaleric acid, a- ree and its 
AUN, copper salt (Kurono), A , i, 308. 
-, i, | 8Methylxanthine, salts ‘(Biurz and 


490. 


ScumipT), A., i, 


and 


1. §-Methylxanthine- -8-acetic acid, 
AUN, its methyl ester (TRAUBE), A., i, 
i, 1136. 
3-Methylxanthine-8-carboxylic acid, 


salts of (TRAUBE), A., i, 1136. 
3-Methylxanthine-8-propionic acid, and 
its derivatives (TRAUBE), A., i, 1136. 
Micelle, composition of (WINTGREN), 
A., ii, 78. 
Michler’s hydrol. 
aminobenzhydrol. 
Microbes (micro-organisms), action of 
thorium-X on (AVERSENQ, JAL- 
OUSTRE, and Maurin), A., i, 262. 
action of, on ammonium molybdate 
(LEVINE and JAHR), A., i, 1267. 
oxidation of sulphur in the soil by 
(WaxksMAN), A., i, 1042. 
oxidation of zinc sulphide by (Ru- 
DOLFs and HELBRONNER), A., i, 
423. 
a, new 
(Kempr), A., ii, 216. 
ower (KREMANN and JANETZKY), 
, i, 949. 
Milk cryoscopy of (BAILEY), A., ii, 589. 
secretion of (Bropy, RAGsDALE, and 
TurNER), A., i, 510. 
coagulation of, by acid (ANDERSON), 
A., i, 1155. 
by heat (LericgHton and Munpce), 
A., i, 879. 
action of calcium on (Rona and 
GABBE), A., i, 404. 


See Di-p-dimethyl- 


process of 
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Milk, action of metals on enzymes of 
(WEICHINGER), A., i, 1155. 
serum proteins of (GRIMMER, KuRT- 
ENACKER, and Bere), A., i, 730. 
cow’s, effect of heat on coagulation of 
(PALMER), A., i, 631. 
sterol content of (Fox and Garp- 
NER), A., i, 510. 
human, phosphates in, with normal 
and with rachitic infants (MEYSEN- 
BuG), A., i, 416. 
detection of phosphoric acid and water 
in (KiNG and LassIEvR), A., ii, 505. 
detection of water in (CASTELLANI), 


A., ii, 512. 
estimation of, in milk chocolate 
(GROSSFELD), A., ii, 98. 
estimation of fat in (ZzGA and ZkGA), 
A., ii, 590. 


estimation of hypochlorites and chloro- 
amines in (Rupp), A., ii, 177. 
Mimosa bark, ‘action of ‘nitric acid on 
(ErInBECK and JABLONSKI), A., i, 
1099. 
Mine gases, estimation of methane in 
(WHITAKER), A., ii, 586. 
Minerals, Japanese, a rare ele- 
ments (UyEMURA), A., ii, 692. 
use of the oxy-acety lene blowpipe in 
avalysis of (DE GRAMONT), A., ii, 
429. 
Mineral sulphates, from Huelva, Spain 
(Cotuins), A., ii, 776. 
water. See under Water. 
Mirgeline chloroaurate (ENGELAND and 
BIEHLER), A., i, 72. 
Molecular association (CARDOso and 
Battista), A., ii, 126. 
in liquids (KARPEN), A., ii, 11. 
compounds, formation of, and un- 
saturation (Maass, BoomMER, and 
Morrison), A., i, 769. 
conductivity of strong electrolytes 
(LoRENz and LANDS), A., ii, 284; 
(DruckKER), A., ii, 724. 
phases and absorption spectra (Mor- 
TON and BaRngEs), T., 2570. 
state of pure liquids (KoLosovsk1), 
A., ii, 378; (PAvuov), A., ii, 378, 
380. 
surface energy, temperature coeflicient 
of (ScHENCK and KINTZINGER), A., 
ii, 614. 
symmetry, relation between crystal 
symmetry and (SHEARER), A., ii, 
223 ; (BARKER), A., ii, 388, 618 ; 
(EvANS; SHEARER and ASsT- 
BURY), A., ii, 468. 
models for demonstrating (MouHR), 
A., ii, 716. 
volume. See Volume, molecular. 
weights. See Weights, molecular. 
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Molecules, structure of (JENKIN), A., ii, 
9 


dimensions of (HERZFELD), A., ii, 554. 
catalytic activation of (Norrish), T., 
3006. 
compound, collisions of electrons in 
vapours of (Foorr and MoHLER), 
A., ii, 5. 
diatomic, chemical constants of (Cox), 
A., ii, 532. 
polyatomic, quantum theory of (Born 
and HickE.), A., ii, 312. 
Molybdenite, electrical conductivity of 
(WATERMAN), A., ii, 608. 
erystal structure of (Dickinson and 
Pavutine), A., ii, 571. 
Molybdenum, spectra of (CATALAN), A., 
ii, 596. 
are spectrum of (CATALAN), A., ii, 
105. 


are spectrum and resonance and ionis- 
ation potentials of (CaTatAn), A., 
ii, 356. 

Molybdenum alloys with iron, electro- 
chemistry of (TAMMANN and 
SoTTeR), A., ii, 825. 

with tungsten (GrEIss and VAN 
Liempet), A., ii, 866. 

Molybdenum trioxide, hydrates of 

(Hitrrie and Kurrg), A., ii, 327. 

Molybdie acid, electrolytic reduction 

of solutions of (FoERSTER and 
FRICKE), A., ii, 690. 

and its salts, effect of, on the 
rotatory power of malic acid 
(Darmols), A., i, 299. 

action of, on the rotatory power of 
tartaric and malic esters (DAR- 
MOIS), A., i, 535. 

Molybdenum sulphates, action of sulphur 
dioxide on (WARDLAW and SyL- 
VESTER), T., 969. 

disulphide, photoelectric sensitivity 
of (CoBLENTZ), A., ii, 280. 

Molybdenum estimation :— 

estimation of, electrometrically, with 
titanous salts (WILLARD and FEN- 
WICK), A., ii, 436. 

estimation of, in tungsten (Kine), A., 
ii, 342. 

**Molybdenum-blue” reaction (Frict), 
A., ii, 5865. 

Molybdomalic acid, ammonium salt, 
use of, for the decomposition of r-malic 
acid (Darmots and Pfr), A., i, 
300. 

Molybdo-manganimetry (Fonrks and 
THIVOLLE), A., ii, 264, 583. 

Monosaccharides, constitution of (HIRST 
and PurRvEs), T., 1352. 

Monotropa hypopitys, constituents of 
(BRIDEL), A., i, 820, 1275. 
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Monotropein (Briprr), A., i, 820. 

Monotropitin (BRIDEL), A., i, 1275. 

Montanyl alcohol, and its derivatives 
(FARGHER and Properr), A., i, 279, 

Mordants, adsorption of colouring 
matters by (REINMUTH and Gorpoy), 
A., ii, 616. 

Morphine, constitution of (Wietayp 

and KoratEk), A., i, 1222. 

and its derivatives, bibliography of 
(GULLAND and Rosinson), T., 996. 

reduction of (FALTis and Heczxko), 
A., ¥, 32. 

effect of, on blood (ArTkINSON and 
Ets), A., i, 1252. 

halogenoethyl derivatives (v. Kenr- 
szty and WotF), A., i, 941. 

keto-base and its derivatives, from 
(Know & Co.), A., i, 940. 

estimation of, in opium (MAncrn1), 
A., ii, 444. 

apoMorphine, detection of (VAN ITALLIE), 
A,, ii, 798. 

apoMorphine, 6-hydroxy-, hydrobromitle 
(WIELAND, KoraALEeK, and Waser), 
A., i, 1222. 

Morphine group (GULLAND and Ropsiy- 
son), T., 980, 998. 

Morpholines, dicyclic (v. Braun and 
SEEMANN), A., i, 1117. 
Morphoquinone, 2-hydroxy-. See Phen- 

anthraquinone, 2:3:4-¢rzhydroxy-. 

Moss, Irish. See Carrageen. 

Motor, laboratory water (HicKMAN), T., 
3415. 

Moulds, destruction of pentosans by 
(ScHMIDT, PETERSON, and Frep), A., 
i, 1159. 

Mucie acid, 2-aminopyridine ester (W1- 
BAUT and DINGEMANSE), A., i, 
1232. 

estimation of (WuHITTIER), A., ii, 
589. 

Muconic acid, formation of, from benz- 
ene in the organism (NEUMAERKER), 
A., i, 632. 

and di- and tri-bromo-, and di- and 
tri-chloro-, isomerism of esters and 
amides of (FARMER), T., 2542. 

Muconic acids (FARMER), T., 
3324. 

Muscarine, natural, 
(ScCELBA), A., i, 388. 

Muscle, acetaldehyde in (Hrrsca), A., i, 
415. 

effect of adrenaline on the metabolism 
of (GRIFFITH), A., i, 1154. 

cholesterol content of (EMBDEN and 
LAWAczeEcK ; LAwAczEck), A., ii, 
508. 

creatine content of (SpreceL and 
Low), A., i, 414. 


’ 


2531, 


constitution of 


hum 

cE 
skel 

au 
smoc 
de 
stria 


De 


atives 
279, 

uring 
DON), 


LAND 
1y of 


996, 
ZKO), 
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Musele, creatine in, effect of cooling on 

(PALLADIN and KupRJAVzEV), A., 
i, 268. 

formation of creatine during con- 
traction of (UyENo and Mirsvpa), 
A., i, 979, 980. 

creatine and creatinine in extracts of 
(HAMMETT), A., i, 630. 

energy changes in (MeYERHOF), A., i, 
268. 


extractive substance of (SMORODINCEV), 
A., i, 593. 
respiration in (EMBDEN and LANGER), 
A., i, 508. 
of calf and ox, differences between 
(Hotta), A., i, 509. 
human, extractives from (SMORODIN- 
cEV), A., i, 629. 
skeletal, compounds from (ENGELAND 
and BIEHLER), A., i, 72. 
smooth, action of camphor and its 
derivatives on (Donrn), A., i, 632. 
striated, relation between chemical 
composition and innervation of 
(BARENNE and TERVAERT), A 
1259. 
decomposition of carbohydrates in 
(LaqQuErR and Myer), A., i, 268. 
estimation of creatine in (HAHN and 
ScHAFER), A., ii, 444. 

Muscular exercise, physiology of 
(LUNDSGAARD and MOLLER; BARR, 
Himwicu, and GREEN), A.,, i, 623; 
(Barr and Himwics#k), A., i, 623, 
624. 

effect of, on lactic acid and the supply 
of oxygen (Hixt and Lupron), 
A... 3, OF7. 

Mutarotation (Riper), A., ii, 811. 

Mykolignic acid (Gruss), A., i, 535. 

Myricyl alcohol, jellies of (BUCHNER), 

A., ii, 618. 

Myristic acid, a-amino-, and its esters, 
derivatives of (ABDERHALDEN and 
TANAKA), A., i, 1070. 

dihydroxy- (‘l'svsrmoro), A., i, 298. 

Myxophycew, phycoerythrin in (WILLE), 

A., i, 277. 


N. 


Nangapire. See Lugenia pitangs. 
Naphthacoumarin, thio-, and its on 
derivatives (SMILES and Hart), T., 
2911. 
Naphthacoumarin-4-carboxylic 
thio- (SMILES and Harr), T., 
a-Naphthacridine-7-carboxylic oe an a 
its salts and — ester (Vv. BRAUN 
and Wourr), A., i, 144. 
8-Naphthafuran-1:2-dione 
INGER), A., i, 938. 


_ 


(STaup- 
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Naphthalene, constitution of (CHAL- 
LENOR and INGOLD), T., 2066, 
formula of (ORELKIN), A., i, 1082. 
nucleus, substitution in (VESBELY 
and JAKES), A., i, 911. 
doubly refractive (Kirpy), A., i, 
317. 
spectrochemistry of (v. AUWERS and 
KROLLPFEIFFER), A., ii, 101. 
heat of combustion of (SCHLAPFER and 
Froront), A., ii, 832. 
vapour pressure and latent heat of 
vaporisation of (NEtson§ and 
SENSEMAN), A., i, 774. 
binary eutectic mixtures of iodoform, 
iodine, and (VASILIEV), A., i, 455. 
equilibrium of tetrachloroethane with 
(CoHEN, DE MrestEerR, and Moks- 
VELD), A., ii, 612. 
chemistry of, and its derivatives 
(VorosHcov and rGrisov), A., i, 
919. 
hydrogenation of (WILLSTATTER and 
Seirz), A., i, 771. 
nitration and sulphonation of (FIERz- 
Davip), A., i, 1190. 
catalytic oxidation of, at high temper- 
atures (Kusama), A., i, 910. 
picryl chloride (Erremov), A., i, 
552. 
derivatives, synthesis of (CHALLENOR 
and INGoLpD), T., 2066. 
Naphthalene, 4-bromo-a-cyano- (GoM- 
BERG and BuicKeE), A., i, 915. 
B-chloro-, and a-nitro-, equilibria of 
antimony trichloride and (VAsI- 
LIEV), A., ii, 395. 
a-nitro-, fusion curves of binary mix- 
tures of quinol, resorcinol, pre 
catechol, and (SENDEN), A., i, 
461, 921. 


substitution in (VESELY and 
JAKES), A., i, 911. 

6-nitro-2-imino-, acetyl derivative, 
and 2:6-dinitro- (VESELY and 


JAKES), A., i, 918. 

Naphthalenes, o-dihydroxy-, effect of, 
on electrical conductivity of solu- 
tions of boric acid (BOESEKEN, 
ANEMA, and BreEvEt), A., i, 210. 

nitro-, reduction of (CUMMING and 
Sree), T., 2464. 

dinitro- (VesE.¥ and Dvok&k), A., i, 
550. 

Naphthalene series, azthionium salts of 
(KeHRMANN, GRESSLY, CHIFFERE, 
and Ramm), A., i, 377. 

preparation of a a compounds 
of (STAUDINGER), A., i, 938. 
Naphthalene azo-colouring matters, 


affinity of, for cellulose (VoRosHCOV 
i, 960. 


aud GrrBov), As. 
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Naphthalene-1’-(2)-azo-1:8-dihydroxy- 
naphthalene-3:6-disulphonic acid, 
5’-nitro- (MorGAN and Jonxs), A., 
i, 1029. 

8-Naphthalene-1-azo-8-naphthol- 
4-sulphonic acid (MorcaN and Jongs), 
A., 1, 327. 

Naphthalene-f-azoxycarboxylamide 
(PIERONI and MoGer), A., i, 613. 

Naphthalene-3-carboxylic acids, 2-hydr- 
oxy-, methyl esters, dibenzoates, and 
sulphides (LEssrrR and Gap), A., i, 
563. 

Naphthalene-a-diazonium chloride, 
4-bromo- (GOMBERG and BLIcKE), A., 
i, 915. 

1:2-Naphthalenediazosulphide (BAm- 
BERGER, BauM, and SCHLEIN), A., i, 
1142. 

Naphthalene-1:7-dicarboxylic acid 
(Ruzicka and Sro.t), A., i, 119. 
Naphthalene-1:8-dicarboxylic acid 
(naphthalic acid), hydrogenation of 
(CASARES and Rawnepo), A., i, 

220. 

Naphthalene-1:8-dicarboxylic acid, 
chloro-, and its salts and anhydride 
(FARNELL), T., 61. 

Naphthalenesulphonic acids, 2-cyano-, 
potassium and sodium salts (BUTLER 
and Roytr), T., 1651. 

Naphthalene-a- and  -8-sulphoniodo- 
amides, potassium and sodium salts 
(Roperts), T., 852, 

Naphthalic acid. See 
1:8-dicarboxylic acid. 

8-Naphthaphenothioxin, 3-nitro-, and 
its dioxide (KrisHNA), T., 2785. 

Naphthapyrones, and hydroxy-, aryl- 
sulphone derivatives of (TROGER and 
DUNKEL), A., i, 355. 

Naphthapyrones, amino-, diazo-trans- 
formations of, and chloro- (Dry and 
Data), T., 3384. 

1:4-Naphthaquinone, 3-chloro-2:5-di- 

hydroxy-, and 2:3-dichloro-1:4:5-tri- 
hydroxy-,and their acetates (WHEEL- 
ER, Dawson, and McEwen), A., i, 
1020. 
2:3-dichloro- (Frizs aud OcHwart), 
A., i, 842. 
hydroxy- (WHEELER, Dawson, and 
McEwEn), A., i, 1020. 
5:6-dihydroxy-. See Naphthazarin. 
8-Naphthaquinone-a-diazide (BAMBERG- 
ER, BAUM, and ScHLEIN ; BAMBERGER 
and Witp1), A., i, 1142. 
8-Naphthaquinone-8-diazide (BAMBERG- 
ER, BoéckING, and Kraus), A., i, 
1141. 

Naphthaquinoneoximes. 

ol, 2- and 4-nitroso-, 


Naphthalene- 


See a-Naphth- 
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1:2-Naphthaquinonepyridinium salts, ang 
bromo-, bromodihydroxy-, and dihydr. 
oxy- (BARNETT, Cook, and Driscot) 
T., 515. 

1:4-Naphthaquinone-3-thiolacetic acid, 
2-amino- (F'R1Es and OcHwat), A,, i, 
842, 

Naphthastyrylacetic acid (Durr), T 
224. 


’ 


a-Naphthathiazole-2-carboxyanilide 
(ZAuN), A., i, 377. 

a-Naphthathiazole-2-carboxylic acid, 
methyl] ester, and ethyl ester, and its 

derivatives (ZAHN), A., i, 376. 

8-Naphthathiofuran-1:2-dione 

DINGER), A., i, 938. 

Naphthazarin, reaction of, with phenyl- 

hydrazine (CHARRIER and Tocco), A,, 

i, 1028. 

Naphthenes, catalytic dehydrogenation 

of (ZELINSKI), A., i, 907. 

Naphthenic acids, from Japanese 
petroleum (TANAKA and Naeal), A., 
i, 464. 

pert-Naphthindigot:s ‘DuTr), T., 224. 

Naphthoic acid, u.*. Ruzicka and 
STo..), A., i, 119. 

8-Naphthoic acid, amino- and hydroxy- 
derivatives, and their derivatives 

(BurLER and Royte), T., 1652. 

Naphthoic acids, hydroxy-, and their 
derivatives (RoyLE and ScHEDLER), 

T., 1641; (BurteR and Roy tse), T., 

1649. 

a-Naphthol, catalytic reduction of 

(Komatsu and Nopzv), A., i, 
782. 

preparation of carbonyl derivatives of 
(Society oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
IN BASLE), A., i, 928. 

2-mercaptan, 4-chloro- (Gipson and 
SMILEs), T., 2392. 

detection of (ALoy and VALpicuié£), 
A., ii, 91. 

a-Naphthol, 6-bromo-, dibenzoates and 

sulphides (I.zsser and Gap), A,, i, 
563. 

4-chloro-, disulphide and thiocarbonate 
of (G1Bson and SmIxEs), T., 2392. 

nitro-derivatives (VEStLY and 
DvorAxk), A., i, 551, 

4- and 6-nitroso-, Beckmann trans: 
formation of, and their derivatives 
(BECKMANN, Ligescue, and DIiz- 
TRiIcH), A., i, 232. 

4-thiocyano- (KAUFMANN and L1ePé), 
A., i, 766. 

B-Naphthol, catalytic ammonolysis of 
(HowALpD and Lowy), A., i, 557. 
8-Naphthol, amino-, action of magnesium 
ethyl bromide on (PuxEppv), A., i, 

555. 


(Srav- 
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g-Naphthol, 4-amino-, and 4-nitro-, and 
their toluenesul phonates (CHAL- 
LENOR and IncGoup), T., 2080. 

6-nitro- (VESELY and JAKES), a. 4 
918. 

1-thiocyano-, and 1-thiol-, and their 
methyl ethers (KAUFMANN and 
Lizrg), A., i, 766. 

Naphthols, catalytic hydrogenation of 
(BRocHET and CorNuBERt), A., i, 
105. 

reaction of, with sodium 
Kravsk), A., ii, 661. 
-Naphtholazo-a-hydroxybutyrophenone 
(PorTER and Inrie), A., i, 1027. 
§-Naphtholazo-a- hydroxypropiono- 
phenone (PorTER and [HRrIG), A 
1027. 
8-Naphtholazo-a-hydroxy/sovalero- 
phenone (Porrer and Inrie), A, i, 
1027. 
-Naphtholazophenylearbazole (G. and 
M. pE Monrmo tury), A., i, 874. 
a-0-2-Naphtholazophenylcinnamic acid 
(NEBER and RécKER), A., i, 946. 
8-Naphthol-4-carboxylamide, and _ its 
p-toluenesulphonyi derivative (CHAL- 
LENOR and INGo.Lp), T., 2078. 
a-Naphthol-8-diazonium chloride (BAm- 
BERGER, BéckING, and Kraus), A., 
i, 1141. 


(Kunz- 


ae 


acid, 


a-Naphthol-8-diazosulphonic 
potassium salt (BAMBERGER, BOcKIN«, 


and Kraus), A., i, 1142. 
a-Naphthol-2:4-dicarboxylic acid, pre- 

paration of (Society oF CHEMICAL 

INDUSTRY IN BASLE), A., i, 678. 

a- and 8-Naphthol-digitonins (WiNDAUs 
and WEINHOLD), A., i, 590. 

8-Naphthol-4-sulphonic acid, ae 
of (MorGAN and Jonsks), A., i, 327. 

a- and B-Naphtho-8-naphthylamides 
(BECKMANN, LIESCHE, and CORRENS), 
A., i, 230. 

a and 8-Naphthonitriles, catalytic re- 
duction of (RUPE and BEcHERER), A., 
i, 1202. 

BB- ‘Naphthoylacrylic acid, and its silver 
salt and methyl ester (Oppy), A., i, 
1099. 

Naphthoyl-o-benzoic acid, 1:6-di- 
hydroxy-, allyl and ethyl] esters and 
1:5-dihydroxy-, ethyl ester (SocirTy 
oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE), 
A., i, 11. 

l-c-Naphthoyl-9-oxanthronyl (ScHOLL, 
DEHNERT, and Semp), A., i, 808. 

B-1-Naphthoylpropionic acid (Kno.L- 
PFEIFFER and SCHAFER), A., i, 344. 

a-Naphthoylisosuccinic acid (KRoLL- 
PFRIFFER and SCHAFER), A., i, 
344, 
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B-Naphthyl sulphides, isomerism of 
(LessEx and Gap), A., i, 561, 920; 
(HinscEre), A., i, 921. 

a-Naphthylamine, catalytic reduction of 
(Komatsu and Nopzv), A., i, 782. 

8-Naphthylamine, 6-nitro-, and 7: sul- 
phates (VEsELY and JAKES), A 
918. 

Naphthylamines, conductivity, viscosity, 
and density of systems formed by 
benzoic acid and (BaAskov), A., i, 
672. 

Naphthylamines, bromonitro- (VESELY 

and DvokAk), A., i, 918. 

nitro-, condensation of formaldehyde 
with (Morcan and JonEs), A., i, 
379. 

a-Naphthylamines, substituted (HoL.I- 

pay & Co., Ltp., and Morean), 
A., i, 388. 

nitro-, azo-colouring 
(MorGAN and _ JONEs), 
1028. 

a- and §-Naphthylamines, nitro-, and 
their acetyi derivatives (VESFLY and 
DvokAk), A., i, 550. 

B- Naphthylamine- -6-sulphonie acid, 6- 
and 8-nitro- (VorosHcov and Gripov), 
A,, i, 919. 

1-a-Naphthylamino-S-naphthol 
and Lantz), A., i, 210. 

y-o-Naphthylaminopropyl alcohol 
(Pirrcr and ApAmMs), A., i, 485, 
a-Naphthylearbamie acid, -y-chloro- 
propyl ester (PrERcE and ApAms), A 
i, 484. 
a-Naphthylcarbamido-a-methylvaleric 
acid (Kurono), A., i, 308. 
a-Naphthylcarbamylbenzaldoximes 
(BRADY and RipGe), T., 2169. 
a-Naphthylcarbamy1-3:4-dimethoxy- 
benzan//aldoxime (BRADY and R1pGE), 
‘oe 2173 Ue 
a-Naphthylearbamyl-p-dimethylamino- 
benzantialdoxime (Brapy and RincGe), 
T., 2173. 

a-Naphthylearbamyl-o- and -p-methoxy- 
benzaldoximes (Brapy and RipGR), 
T., 2171. 

a-Naphthylcarbamy1-3:4-methylenedi- 
oxybenzaldoximes (Brapy and 
Ripce), T., 2170. 

a-Naphthylearbamylnitrobenzaldoximes 
(Brapy and Ripe), T., 2172. 

Naphthylearbinols, action of sulphur on 
(SzpEkL), A., i, 1191. 

Naphthyldeoxybenzoin (McKENzIE and 
RicHaxpson), T., 89. 

8-Naphthyl-8-dimethylaminoethyl 
ether, and its hydrochloride (BRITISH 
Dyesturrs CORPORATION, Lrp., 
PERKIN, and Cremo), A., i, 453 


+y Vy 
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2:8-Naphthylenediamine-6-sulphonie 
acid (VorosHCOV and Grisov), A,, i, 
919. 

1-Naphthylethane, 8-amino-aa-di-2- 
hydroxy-, and its hydrochloride(H1ns- 
BERG), A., i, 556. 

8-1-Naphthylethylamine, and its picrate 
and benzoyl derivative (MAYER and 
Scunecko), A., i, 774. 

a-Naphthylglycine-8-carboxylic 
sodium salt (Durr), T., 224. 

a-Naphthylhydrazinedicarbothionamide, 
and its diacetyl derivative (GUHA), 
A., i, 608. 

a-Naphthylmethylamine, and its hydro- 
chloride (Rurz and BrcHErer), A., 
i, 1202. 

a- and B-Naphthylmethylamines, sa!ts 
and derivatives of (v. BRAUN, BLEss- 
ING, and ZoBEL), A., i, 1088. 

a- and 8-Naphthylmethyldimethyl- 
amines, and theirsalts(v. Braun and 
MOLDAENKE), A., i, 1194. 

a- and 8-Naphthylmethylmethyl- 
amines, and their salts(v. BkauNand 
MoLpAENKE), A., i, 1195. 

B-Naphthylmethyl.8-naphthylidene- 
amine (RurE and BECHERER), A.,, i, 
1202. 

a-Naphthylmethyl-8-naphthylmethyl- 
methylamine, and its salts (v. BRAUN 
and MoLDAENKE), A., i, 1195. 

a-Naphthyl-N-methylnitroamine (BAm- 
BERGER and ScHLEIN), A., i, 29. 

4-8-Naphthyl-2-methylthiazole, and its 
salts and methiodide (Smiru), T., 
2293. 

a- and B-Naphthylmethyltrimethyl- 
ammonium bromides(v. Braun and 
MoLpAENKE), A., i, 1195. 

iodides (v. Braun, BLEssING, and 
ZOBEL), A., i, 1088. 

a- Naphthyl-8-naphthylketoxime (BEck- 
MANN, LIESCHE, and CoRRENS), A., i, 
230. { 

a-Naphthylnitroamine, and its salts 
(BAMBERGER and ScHLEIN), A., i, 28. 

2-8-Naphthylpropionic acid, ethyl] ester, 
and its derivatives (MAYER and 
ScuneEcko), A., i, 773. 

3-a-Naphthyltetrahydro-1:3:2-oxazone 
(PrERcE and ApDAms), A., i, 484. 

a- and B-Naphthylthiocarbimides 
(Dains, BREWSTER, and OLANDER), 
A., i, 324. 

B-Naphthylthiolpropionic acids 
(KROLLPFEIFFER and SCHULTZE), A., 
i, 1114. 

Narceine, ultra-violet absorption spec- 
trum of (STEINER), A., ii, 450, 

Narcosis by inhaled anesthetics (MEYER 
and HopFF), A., i, 632. 


acid, 
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Narcotics, effect of, on the swelling of 
cell colloids (KoCHMANN), A., i, 516, 
Narcotine, ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum of (STEINER), A., ii, 107, 
influence of papaverine on the optical 
activity of (ANNETT), T., 376. 
estimation of, in opium (ANNETT? and 
Bosk), A., ii, 269. 

Nectandra coto, constituents of the bark 
of (Szru), A., i, 886. 

Neem oil, odorous and bitter cop. 
stituents of (Watson, CHATTERJEE, 
and MuKErJER), A., i, 1163. 

Neoarsphenamine. See Neosalvarsan. 

Neodymium, arc spectrum of (Kress), 
A., ii, 354. 

Neon, formation of, from hydrogen in 
Geissler tubes (PruTTi), A., ii, 20; 
(Piutri aud Boacio-Lera), A., ii, 
69. 

lecture experiment for obtaining, from 
air (V. ANTROPOFF), A., ii, 851. 

spectrum of (Lanpf&), A., ii, 709. 

— spectrum of (WENTZEL), A., ii, 
352. 


excitation and ionisation potentials of 
(HERTZ), A., ii, 281. 

specific heats and heat of vaporisation 
of (Marntas, OROMMELIN, and 
OnnéEs), A.. ii, 290. 

rectilinear diameter of (MArHias, 
— and ONNEs), A., ii, 

0. 

purification of, and its critical temper- 

ature (CROMMELIN), A., ii, 634. 
Neosalvarsan (MAcALLum), A., i, 70. 

detection of (ScHERINGA), A., ii, 
272. 

estimation of (Remy), A., ii, 512. 

Nephelometer (KLEINMANN), A., ii, 
429. 

Nephelometry of colloidal solutions 
(LEDNICKY), A., ii, 187. 

Nephritis, constituents of blood-serum 

in (DENIs and Hosson), A., i, 514. 
anions and kations in blood plasma in 
(Marracr), A., i, 732. 
ammonia in blood in (RussExx), A., i, 
514. 

Nereocystis luctkeana, 
(Howarp), A., i, 1047. 

— theorem (DE DonpeEr) A., ii, 

18, 

Nerolidol (perwviol), 
(Ruzicka), A.,i, 691. 

di-Nerolidol, synthesis of (Ruzicka), 
A., i, 691. 

Nervous system, phosphorus metabolism 
of (HECKER and WINTERSTEIN), A., i, 
978 ; (HEcKER), A., i, 1039. 

Nesquehonite, preparation of, and its 
solubility (MircHELL), T., 1897. 


pigments of 


constitution of 


ing of 
516, 

'ption 
107, 

ptical 


T and 
bark 


con- 
RJER, 


an. 
ESS), 


D in 
20; 
5 Hi, 


from 
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Neurosyphilis (CoRNWALL and MyYErs), 
A., i, 1268. 

Nickel, meteoric and terrestrial, atomic 
weights of (BAXTER and HILron), 
A., ii, 326. 

anodic behaviour of (Sporcr and 
Capron), A., ii, 213. 

finely-divided, heat of adsorption of 
hydrogen by (Forest1), A., ii, 747. 

permeability of, to hydrogen (Lom- 
BARD), A., ii, 570. 

colloidal, preparation of sols of, in 
benzene and in toluene (HATSCHEK 
and THORNE), A., ii, 390. 

catalytic, preparation and properties 
of (BrocHeT), A., ii, 18, 63; 
(THomAS), A., ii, 64. 

catalysis of the adsorption of gases by 
(GAUGER and TayYLor), A., li, 398. 

catalytic hydrogenation with (Bro- 
CHET), A., i, 102; (BrocneEr and 
CoRNUBERT), A., i, 105; (Bos- 
WELL), A., ii, 231 ; (LusH), A., ii, 
477. 

effect of alumina and other oxides on 
the catalytic activity of (ARM- 
STRONG and HruipirTcw), A., ii, 551. 

Nickel alloys with antimony and sul- 

phur (G@UERTLER and Scuacr), A., ii, 

424, 

Nickel salts, density of (Binrz end 

Birk), A., ii, 768. 

catalytic hydrogenation with (v. 
BrRaon and Haun), A., i, 102; 
(v. Braun), A., i, 108; (v. BRAUN, 
PETZOLD, and SEEMANN), A., i, 136 ; 
(v. Braun and RITTER), A., i, 141 ; 
(v. BRauN, BLEsstne, and ZoBEL), 
A., i, 1087; (v. Braun and Ko- 
CHENDORFER), A., i, 1197. 

Nickel chloride, anhydrous, specific 
gravity of (BAxrERand HILTon), 
A., ii, 326. 

solubility of, in water containing 
hydrochloric acid (Foorg), A., ii, 
326. 
equilibrium of ammonium chloride, 
water, and (RIVETT and CLEN- 
DINNEN), T., 1634. 
chlorite (Lrvi), A., ii, 421. 
triple nitrites (CurTIca and CARosBi), 
Ae, tl, 7. 
oxide, crystal structure of (DAavry 
and HorrMan), A., ii, 27. 
higher oxide (Howett), T., 
1772. 
sulphate, precipitation of solutions of, 
with cadmium or zinc (KREMANN, 
ANGELBERGER, BAKALARZ, Rd6u- 
RICH, and STOGER), A., ii, 866. 
sulphide (GLuUD and MtHLENDyYCK), 
A,, ii, 423 ; (EPHRAIM), A., ii, 768. 


669, 
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Nickel sulphide, oxidation of (DUNN 
and RipEAL), T., 1242. 
Nickel organic compounds :— 
acetylide (DuRAND), A., i, 1170. 
cyanides, complex (Jos and SAMUEL), 
A., i, 904. 
dibenzylamine and pyridine potassium 
sulphates (Spacu and Ripan), A., 
i, 833. 
Nickel detection, estimation, and separ- 
ation :— 
detection of (VERNON), A., ii, 342. 
estimation of (LOFFELBEIN and ScH- 
WARZ), A., ii, 435. 
estimation of, gravimetrically (Spacv), 
A., ii, 585. 
estimation of, volumetrically (Spacu 
and Rrpan), A., ii, 585. 
estimation of, in iron (EDER and 
EpEg), A., ii, 92. 
separation of, from zine (ARTMANN 
and HarTMANN), A., ii, 89. 
Nicotinamide, 5-chloro-1:3-dihydroxy- 
(ScHROETER and SEIDLER), A., li, 
1124. 
Nicotine, estimation of, in tobacco and 
its extracts (SHEDD), A., ii, 798. 
Nicotine, amino-, and hydroxy-, and 
their salts (TscHITSCHIBABIN and 
BucuHo1z), A., i, 594. 
Nicotinonitrile, 5-chloro-1:3-dihydroxy-, 
and its disodium salt (ScHROETER 
and SEIDLER), A., i, 1124. 
a-Nicotyrin, and its salts (TscHITscHI- 
BABIN and ByLinkKIn), A., i, 955. 
Niton (radium emanation), quantitative 
measurement of (LEPAPE), A., ii, 
529. 
decomposition of trypsin by (HussEY 
and THomson), A., i, 871. 
Nitramine, use of, as an indicator (Kotr- 
HOFF), A., ii, 888. 
Nitrates. See under Nitrogen. 
Nitration, studies in (ARNALL), T., 
3111. 
Nitratopentamminecobalti-salts, See 
under Cobalt. 
Nitric oxide. See Nitrogen dioxide. 
Nitric acid. See under Nitrogen. 
Nitrification (BonaAzzi), A., i, 74. 
in soils (ScHONBRUNN ; L6HNIS), A., 
i, 1167. 
Nitriles, preparation of (v. AUWERs, 
JORDAN, MEIssNER, and SEYDEL), 
A., i, 662. 
catalytic reduction of (Rupe and 
Hopet), A., i, 1199. 
dynamics of the formation of (KrE- 
MANN, AUER, OSWALD, and ZorFF ; 
KREMANN and RéstER), A., ii, 227. 
reduction of, with hydrogen and 
nickel (RUPE and GLENz), A., i, 100. 
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Nitriles, action of organomagnesium 
compounds on (BAERS), A., i, 191; 
(BRUYLANTS), A., i, 310, 1003; (DE 
Booser®), A., i, 311. 

action of magnesium phenyl bromide 
on (BARY), A., i, 226. 

condensation of thioamides with 
(IsHIKAWA), A., i, 926. 

5-ketonic, relation of, to cyclic com- 
pounds (KOHLER, GRAUSTEIN, and 
MERRILL), A., i, 54. 

isoNitriles. See Carbylamines. 

Nitro-alcohols, aliphatic (WILKENDORF 
and TRENEL), A., i, 288. 

Nitro-compounds, heats of combustion 
and of formation of (RuBcov and 
SEVERJANOV), A., ii, 218. 

catalytic reduction of (KoHLER and 
DrakE), A., i, 666, 1118. 
phytochemical reduction of (NEUBERG 
and REINFURTH), A., i, 987. 
aromatic (MarGoscuEs, KRISTEN, and 
ScHEINostT), A., ii, 785. 
estimation of nitrogen in (MarR- 
GOSCHES and KrisTEN), A., ii, 
431. 

Nitroform derivatives, electrical con- 
ductivity and reduction of (HENDER- 
son, Hirst, and MacsetsH), T., 1180. 

Nitrogen, atomic weight of (MoLEs and 
CLAVERA), A., ii, 149. 

spectra of, in low voltage arcs 
(DUFFENDACK), A., ii, 373, 802. 
band spectrum of (HUDDLESTON), A., 
ii, 2; (KirscHBaumM), A., ii, 670. 
band spectrum and molecular structure 
of (NAGAOKA), A., ii, 594. 
effect of an electric field on the band 
spectrum of (Datra), A., ii, 446. 
ultra-violet spectra of (HOPFIELD), 
A., ii, 851, 804. 
active, spectrum of (RAYLEIGH), A., 
ii, 45. 
phosphorescence caused by (LEwIs), 
A., ii, 361; (JEvons), A., ii, 
451; (KREPELKA), A., ii, 598. 
after-glow of (Prrani and Lax), 
A., ii, 154. 
ionisation of, on collision with electrons 
(Ayrgs), A., ii, 111; (SMyTH), A., 
ii, 602. 
ionisation potential of (Smyrna), A.,, ii, 
455; (Mackay), A., ii, 821. 
atoms, doubly-linked, stereochemistry 
of (Minus and ScHINDLER), T., 312. 
tervalent, stereochemistry of (MEISEN- 
HEIMER and Scut71ze), A., i, 839. 
valency of (UsPENSKI), A., ii, 484. 
pure, equation of state for (SMITH and 
Taytor), A., ii, 755. 
action of, on the surface of metals 
(TAMMANN), A,, ii, 624, 


Nitrogen, atmospheric, fixation of, by 
the cyanide process (TERADa) 
A., ii, 631; (HAMBURGER), A. 
ii, 755. 
use of calcium carbonate jp 
(GAINEY), A., i, 881. 
Nitrogen compounds, photosynthesis of, 
from carbon dioxide and ammonia 
(BALy, HEILBRON, and Srery), T,, 
185. 

Nitrogen ¢richloride, photochemica| 
decomposition of solutions of 
(Bowen), T., 1208. 

monoxide (nitrous oxide), motion of 
electrons in (SKINKER and 
White), A., ii, 722. 
boiling point of (BERGsTRom), A., 
ii, 56. 
pharmacological action of (Barr), 
A., i, 9838. 
mono- and di-oxides, specific heats of 
(PARTINGTON and SHILLING), 
A., ii, 214. 
velocity of reaction of, on metals 
(ScHrODER and TAMMANN), A., ii, 
838. 
dioxide (nitric oxide), motion of 
electrons in (SKINKER and 
WHITE), A., ii, 722. 
absorption spectra of compounds of, 
with copper and ferrous sulphates 
(SCHLESINGER and SALATHe), 
A., ii, 673. 
oxidation of (BRINER and MALET), 
A., ii, 485. 
formation of gaseous ions in the 
oxidation of (BREWER and 
DaniELs), A., ii, 721. 
mixtures of hydrogen chloride and, 
at low temperatures (RODEBUSH 
and YNTEMA), A., ii, 237. 
estimation of (KocHLER and Mar- 
QUEYROL), A., ii, 178. 
per- or tetr-oxide, molecular state of, 
at low temperatures (PAscaL), 
A., ii, 558. 
velocity of sound in (SELLE), A.,, ii, 
297; (GRUNEISEN and GOENS), 
A., ii, 741. 
oxidation of, by ozone (WULF, 
DANIELS, and KaArrER), A., ii, 
23. 
compounds of camphor and (Pascal 
and GARNIER), A., i, 345. 
pentoxide, decomposition of (BoDEN- 
STEIN), A., ii, 303. 
decomposition of, in presence of 
ozone (DANIELS, WuLF, and 
KaRRER), A., ii, 24. 
oxides, production of, by the electric 
discharge (McEacuron), A., ii, 
685. 
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fitrogen oxides, absorption and analysis 
of (SANFoURCHR), A., ii, 84. 
action of, on unsaturated compounds 
(DikEts), A., i, 822. 
Nitric acid, pure, preparation of 
(E. and R. Urparn), A., ii, 125. 
solubility of chromium trioxide in 
(MumForD and GILBERT), T., 
471. 
action of, on phenols (IwaTA), A., i, 
779. 
detection of, by ferrons sulphate 
(FAURHOLT) A.,, ii., 179. 
estimation of, gravimetrically (RUPE 
and BecHERER), A., ii, 577. 
and its salts, estimation of nitrogen 
in (WEBB and TayLor), A., ii, 
84. 
Nitrates, detection of (Nrxon), A., ii, 
432. 
detection of, by Redillon’s 
(HELLER), A., ii, 696. 
detection of, in presence of organic 
matter (SABALITSCHKA and 
Scumipt), A., ii, 577. 
estimation of, in soils (GIMINGHAM 
and CARTER), A., ii, 577. 
aliphatic, estimation of (HuFF and 
LzitcH), A., ii, 36. 
Nitrous acid, detection of (ZLATAR- 
oFF), A., ii, 505. 
Nitrites, detection of, in water 
(Ropituon), A., ii, 37, 178. 
Nitrogen detection and estimation :— 
detection of, microchemically (onr- 
scu and HArsovescv), A., ii, 
251. 
estimation of, by hydrogen peroxide 
(HeEvss), A., ii, 430. 
estimation of, by the Jodlbauer 
method (Borpas), A., ii, 874. 
estimation of, by  persulphates, 
(Wons), A., ii, 431. 
estimation of, in leather and in gelatin 
(GERNGROss and SCHAEFER), A., ii, 
653. 
estimation of, in nitrates, by Dev- 
arda’s method (KOEHLER, MARQUEY- 
ROL, and JoVINET), A., ii, 179. 
estimation of, in nitrates and nitric 
acid (WEBB and TAyYLor), A., ii, 
84, 
estimation of, in aromatic nitro- 
compounds (MaRrcoscHEs and KrIs- 
TEN), A., ii, 431, 653. 
estimation of, in plant tissues (GAL- 
LAGHER), A., ii, 334. 
estimation of, in proteins (WILSON), 
A., ii, 576; (KosryrscHey), A,, ii, 
874, 


test 


estimation of, in water (BECKER and 
Apnott), A., ii, 784, 
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Nitrogen detection and estimation :— 

amino-, estimation of, in compounds 
reacting slowly with nitrous acid 
(Witson), A., ii, 576. 

amino-acid, estimation of, in blood 
(Biav), A., i, 1250. 

carbamide, estimation of, volume- 
trically (T1LLMANs and KrvuceEr), 
A., ii, 36. 

non-protein, estimation of, in blood 
(Cristo. and NrkonitcH), A., ii, 
653. 

Nitro-groups, basic properties of 

(CHERBULIEZ), A., i, 452. 
reduction of, by tissues (WATERMAN 
and Karr), A., i, 415; (Lie- 
scuirz), A., i, 875. 
y-Nitroketones, reduction of (KOHLER 
and Drake), A., i, 1118. 

Nitropentamminecobalti-salts. See 
under Cobalt. 

Nitroprussie acid, sodium salt, electro- 
lytic precipitation with (KOLTHOFF), 
A., ii, 257. 

Nitroprussides, reaction of hydroxyl- 
amine with (GrRAL PEREIRA), A., i, 
905. 

Nitropyrroles (ANGELI), A., i, 135. 

Nitroso-compounds, action of hydroxyl- 
amine and of dihydroxyammonia 
on (ANGELI and PreEroni), A., i, 
612. 

Nitrosyl ¢ribromide, preparation of 
(DatTA and CHATTERJEE), #., i, 
345. 

chloride, preparation of (PICKARD and 

HuntTER), T., 441. 

catalysis of formation of (Kiss), A., 
ii, 237. 

photochemical decomposition of 
(Kiss), A., ii, 598. 

action of, on metallic oxides (Cur- 
TICA, TARCHI, and ALINARI), A., 
ii, 499. 

interaction of toluene and (LYNN 
and ARKLEY), A., i, 451. 

Nitrosylsulphuric acid, absorption spec- 
trum of (SCHLESINGER and SALATHE), 
A., ii, 673. 

Nitrous acid. See under Nitrogen. 

Nonadecaldehyde, y-hydroxy-, and its 
derivatives (HELFERICH and KosTER), 
A., i, 1178, 

dicycloNonane (MEERWEIN, KIEL, Ktés- 
GEN, and ScHocn), A., i, 222 

dicyclo-[1, 3, 3]-Nonane, trans-2:6-di- 
amino-, and its derivatives (MEER- 
WEIN, KIEL, KLOsGEN, and ScHocH), 
A., i, 224. 

trans-dicyclo[1, 3, 3]-Nonane-2:6-diol, 
and its salts(MEERWEIN, KiEt, Kiés- 
GEN, and Scnocn), A., i, 222. 
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tricyclo-[1, 3, 8°, 0]}-Nonane-2:6-diol, 
and its salts and diphenylurethane 
(MEERWEIN, KIEL, KLOSGEN, and 
Scuocn), A., i, 222. 

dicyelo-[1, 8, 3]-Nonane-2:6-dione, and 
its derivatives (MtkeRWEIN, KIEL, 
Ki6scEN, and Scuocn), A., i, 
221. 

dicyclo-[1, 3, 3]-Nonane-2:6-dione-1:3:5:7- 
tetracarboxylic acid, and 3-mono-, and 
3:7-di-bromo-, methy] esters, and their 
derivatives (MEERWEIN, KIEL, Kués- 
GEN, and Scuocn), A., i, 222. 

tricyclo-[1, 38, 3’, 0]-Nonane-2:6-dione- 
1:3:5:7-tetracarboxylic acid, methyl 
ester (MEERWEIN, KIEL, KLO6sGEN, 
and Scnocg), A., i, 223. 

Nonan-e-ol, and its allophanate (VAVON 
and Ivanov), A., i, 998. 

dieyclo-[1, 3, 3]-Nonan-2-0l, and _ its 
acetate (MEERWEIN, KIEL, KLOsSGEN, 
and ScHocu), A., i, 222. 

dicyclo-[1, 3, 3]-Nonan-2-one, and its 
derivatives (MEERWEIN, KIEL, KL6s- 
GEN, and Scuocu), A., i, 222. 

Nonanones, hydrogenation of (VAVON 
and Ivanov), A., i, 998. 

dicyclo-[1, 3, 3]-A®-Nonene, 2-amino- 
(MeERWweEIN, Kiet, KiéscEen, and 
Scnoon), A., i, 224. 

Ac-Nonene-a-carboxylic acid, derivatives 
of (v. AUwers, MEISSNER, SEYDEL, 
and WIssEBACH), A., i, 749. 

dicyelo-[1, 8, 3]-A®-Nonen-2-ol, and its 
acetate (MEERWEIN, KIEL, KLOSGEN, 
and Scuocn), A., i, 222. 

dicyclo-[1, 3, 3]-A®-Nonen-2-one, and its 
derivatives (MEERWEIN, KiEL, Kiés- 
GEN, and Scuocn), A., i, 224. 

Nonoic acid, «f-dihydroxy-, and its 
dinitrate and monoacety! derivative, 
and d- and /-isomerides (Krous), A., 
i, 178. 

d-y-Nony] nitrite, rotatory and refractive 
dispersions and absorption spectrum 
of (PickaRD and Hunter), T., 
434. 

y-Nonylbutan-y-ol-8-one, and its semi- 
carbazone (Locquin and WovusENe), 
A., i, 302. 

Nopinene, reactions distinguishing 
pinene from (Dupont and Brus), A., 
1, 934. 

Nor-7-camphor-7-carboxylic acid. Sce 
isoKetopinic acid. 

Norcamphorylsulphoxide-/V-phenyl- 
— (WEDEKIND, ScHENK, and 

UssER), A., i, 347. 

Norcodeiniumpyrrolidinium bromide 
(v. Braun and Lemxe), A., i, 7. 

Norgine as protective colloid (GUTBIER, 
SAvER, and Kr6neER), A., ii, 619. 
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2-Nortropy]-1-liydroxytetrahydro- 
naphthalene, and its salts (v. Bravy 
BraunsporF, and Kirscuparn), A, 
i, 106. 
Novocaine. See Procaine. 
Nucleic acid, isolation of, from tissue 
(Jongs and FoLKoFF), A., i, 1039, 
preparation of, from tubercle bail]; 
(JOHNSON and Brown), A., i, 160, 
in lung tissue (SAMMARTINO), A,, j, 
414, 
and volutin in yeast (GLAUBIT2), A. 
i, 98 
Nucleic acids (FruLcEN), A., i, 68. 
Nuclein metabolism. See Metabolism. 
Nucleins, nature of (NAKAGAWA), A., i, 
259. 
Nucleoproteins, fission of, by bacteria 
(Kocu and OE£isn=R), A., i, 422. 
Nucleotides from yeast-nucleic acid 
(JonEs and Perkins), A., i, 720. 
Nutrition, potassium salts in (M1Ltzn), 
A., i, 414. 


0. 


Oats, American white, hemicellulose of 
(O’Dwyer), A., i, 1066. 

German, tannin from (FREUDENBERG 
and VOLLBRECHT), A., i, 124. 
Oats, barley, and wheat, effect of respir- 

ation on the amount of protein in 
(McGinnis and Taytor), A., i, 
1164. 

See also Avena sativa aristata, 

Obituary notices :— 

Charles Baskerville, T., 3421. 

Alexander Crum Brown, T., 3422. 

Frederick James Lloyd, T., 946. 

Georg Lunge, T., 948. 

Charles Mann Luxmoore, T., 3431. 

Edward Williams Morley, T., 3435. 

Alexander Smith, ‘I’., 950. 

Jokichi Takamine, T., 954. 

William Thomson, T., 3440. 

Leo Alexandrovitsch Tschugaev, T., 
956. 

Frank Edwin Weston, T., 958. 

Ocimene in essential oils (PENFOLD), A., 
i, 693. 

alloOcimene, structure of (ENKLAAR), 
A., i, 738. 

Octahydroacridines, and their derivatives 
(v. Braun, PETzoLp, and ScuHvI- 
THEISs), A., i, 837. 

d-B-Octanol, preparation and rotation of 

the aliphatic ethers of (KENYON and 
MecNico 1), T., 14. ; 

preparation and rotation of the di- 
carboxylic esters of (Hatt), 1. 
32. 
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diclo-[1, 2, 3]-Octan-8-one-penta- 
carboxylic acid (MEeERWE#IN, KIEL, 
KiéscEN, and ScHocg), A., i, 224. 

(Kip- 
pina), I’., 2598. 

Qetoic acid from cocoanut oil (WALKER), 
T., 2837. 


B (ctoic acids, a-amino-, and their deriv- 


atives (ABDERHALDEN and Goro}, A., 
i, 1070. 
w.-Octyl alcohol-digitonin (WINDAUS 
and WEINHOLD), A., i, 590. 
-Octylamine, derivatives of (v. BRAUN, 
BLESSING, and ZoBEL), A., i, 1088. 
(dour, relation between structure and, 
of trisubstituted benzenes (BoamErr 
and Curtin), A., i, 1101. 
Qils, interfacial tension of, and water 
(Pounp), T., 583. 
animal and vegetable, preparation of 
petroleum from (MaILup), A., i, 
889. 
animal marine, chemistry of (ANDRE), 
A., i, 878. 
essential. See Oils, vegetable. 
lubricating, viscosity of (OKOCHI and 
MagimA), A., ii, 463. 
mineral. See Petroleum. 


for transformers, sludge formation in 
(STAGER), A., i, 649. 
vegetable (ScHIMMEL & Co.), A., i, 


49. 

constituents of (SIMONSEN), A., i, 
1106. 

relation between iodine values and 
refractive indices of (Sup- 
BOROUGH, WATSON, and ATHA- 
WALE), A., i, 88. 

Indian, constituents of (SIMONSEN 
and Rav), A., i, 47; (SimMon- 
SEN), A., i, 693, 935. 

Russian, constituents of (PIGULEV- 
SKI), A., i, 815; (PIGULEVSKI 
and NIKITINA), A., i, 816; 
(PIGULEVSKI and PLOTNITZKI ; 
PIGULEVSKI and FICHTENHOLZ), 
A., i, 817. 

of the Conifere (PIGULEVSKI), A., 
i, 886, 887. 

estimation of the alcohols in (GLic- 
HITCH), A., ii, 661. 

estimation of aldehydes and ketones 
in (BENNETT and BaTEMAN), 
A., ii, 665. 

volatile, estimation of eugenol in 

(vAN Eck), A., ii, 702. 

estimation of the acetyl 

(PowEt1), A., ii, 887. 

estimation of the acetyl and hydroxyl 

values of (ELsBACH), A., ii, 796. 

estimation of the bromine number of 

(BEcKER), A., ii, 886. 


value of 
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Oils, estimation of the iodine number of 
(RosENMUND and KUHNHENN), A., 
ii, 886. 

Olefines, catalytic hydrogenation of 
(VAVON and KLEINER), A., i, 891. 
Oleic acid, potassium salt, migration 

data for (McBain and BowpEn), 
T., 2417. 
solutions of, in water and alcohol 
(BrrcUMSHAW), T., 91. 
protective action of, on gold sols in 
alcohol—water mixtures (RIDEAL 
and BrrcumsHAW), T., 1565. 
methyl ester, separation of methyl 
linoleate and (ANDRE), A., i, 486. 
anhydromethylglucoside and man- 
nitan esters (GILCHRIST), A., i, 297. 

Oligoclase from North Carolina (Tsv- 
Bol), A., ii, 777. 

Oligodynamy of metals (SoHUMACHER), 
A., i, 424. 

Onium radicles (ScHLUBACH and MIE- 
DEL), A., i, 1068. 

m-Opianic acid, synthesis of (PERKIN 
and SToyLe), T., 3171. 

Opianic acid, nitro-, salts, and deriv- 
atives of (WEGSCHEIDER and MULLEB), 
A., i, 1203. 

Opium, Indian (ANNETT and Bose), A., 

i, 358. 
estimation of morphine and secondary 
alkaloids in (Manoin1), A., ii, 444. 
estimation of narcotine and papaverine 
in (ANNETT and Bosk), A., ti, 269. 
Optical inversion, Walden’s (PHILLIPS), 
T., 44; (UspEnsk1), A., i, 664. 
rotation. See Rotation. 

Orchids, loroglossin from (DELAUNEY), 
A., i, 1046. 

Orcinol from lichens, and its derivatives 
(MissEnDEn), A., i, 783. 

Ores, detection of silver in (SILBERSTEIN 

and Wregss), A,, ii, 38. 
estimation of iron in (ENNOs and 
SuTcuiFF®R), A., ii, 185. 

Organic compounds, formation of, from 
inorganic by light (BaupIscH), A., 
ii, 816. 

preparation of (vAN Erp), A., i, 208, 

diamond- and graphite-structure in 
(SCHLEICHER), A., i, 1083. 

electronic theory of (BERKENHEIM), 
A., i, 525; (Markman), A., i, 787. 

linear representation of structure of 
(WHEELER), A., i, 173. 

detection of weakened valencies in 
(ZIEGLER and THIELMANN), A., i, 
921. 

relation between crystal structure and 
constitution of (Knaces), T., 71. 

nomenclature of (WHEELER), A., i, 
737. 
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Organic compounds, lability of halogen 
atoms in (Macperu), T., 1122; 
(HENDERSON, Hirst, and Mac- 
BETH), T., 1130. 

narrow and broad bands in absorption 
spectra of (HENRI), A., ii, 358, 

with long carbon chains, Réntgen ray 
investigation of (SHEARER), T., 
3152; (MULLER and SHEARER), T., 
3156. 

Réntgen ray spectroscopy of (BECKER 
and Ross), A., i, 550, 

intramolecular ionisation in (Lowry), 
A., ii, 848. 

heat of formation of isomorphous 
mixtures of (NAGoRNOY), A., ii, 
461. 

calorific value of (Konovatoy), T., 
2184; A., ii, 217. 

freezing points of (TimMERMANS), A., 
ii, 215. 

critical constants of (HERz and Nxv- 
KIRCH), A., ii, 458. 

laboratory apparatus for drying 
(BovItior), A., ii, 65. 

electrolytic reduction of (CoNANT and 
Lutz), A., ii, 285. 

action of bromine and nitric acid on 
(Darra and CHATTERJEE), A., i, 
345. 

bromination of (RosENMUND and 
KUHNHENN), A., i, 782 ; (KRAUSE), 
A., i, 891; (RosENMUND, KuHN- 
HENN, and Leson), A., i, 1095. 

reactions of metals with, in liquid 
ammonia solution (Kraus and 
Waits), A., i, 456; (WuITsE), A., 
i, 457; (WuHirTE and Knicur), A., 
i, 1004. 

influence of structure on sulpho- 
chromic oxidation of (Stmon), A., i, 
81. 

action of sulphur on (Szrert), A,, i, 
1191; (SzperL and JEZIERSKI), 
A., i, 1227. 

action of sulphnryl chloride on 
(DurrRans), T., 1424. 

estimation of arsenic in (StoLi& and 
FEcHTIG), A., ii, 335. 

estimation of bromine, chlorine, and 
iodine in (HEsLINGA), A., ii, 
782. 

estimation of carbon and hydrogen in 
(Stmon and GUILLAUMIN), A,, ii, 
432. . 

estimation of halogens in (MACBETH), 
A., ii, 34. 

apparatus for estimation of halogens 
in (RUBKE), A., ii, 249. 

estimation of inorganic impurities in 
(PATTERSON and MovupcI11), A.,, ii, 
505, 


Organic compounds, estimation of sul. 
phur in (HOFFMANN and GortNn), 
A., ii, 333. 

estimation of sulphur and halogens in 
(LEonARD), A., ii, 177. 

estimation of sulphur and sulphuric 
acid in (ZIMMERLUND and Svay. 
BERG), A., ii, 177. 

Organic radicles, free (ScHotL and 
HAHLE), A., i, 584, 689; (Scxott, 
DEHNERT, and Semp), A., i, 807, 

relative fixidity of (v. Braun and 
MoLDAENKE), A., i, 1193. 

Organic syntheses, use of rhodanine in 
(GRANACHER, GERO, OFNER, K1op. 
FENSTEIN. and SCHLATTER), A., i, 
706 ; (GRANACHER and MAHAL), A., 
i, 713. 

Organo-metallic compounds, iso- 
morphism in (PASCAL), A., i, 406. 
Ornithine, synthesis of, in the fowl 
(CRowpLE and SHERWIN), A., i, 
632; (BuLLowA and SHERWIN), A,, 

i, 733. 

Orobanche cumana, mannitol from 
(KrEsEL), A., i, 638. 

Orpiment, formation of, from realgar 
(BiaATNAGAR and Rao), A., ii, 
756. 

Orthoclase, availability of potassium in, 
for plant nutrition (HALEy), A,, i, 
888. 

Orthophosphoric acid. See under 
Phosphorus. 

Osazones, isomeric, preparation of 
(SVANBERG), A., i, 441. 

Osmium, crystal structure of (HULL), 
A... ii, $2. 

Osmium organic compounds :— 
with pyridine (SCAGLIARINI and 

ZANNINI), A., i, 1119. 

Osmosis, origin of (ARMSTRONG), A,, ii, 

542; (GILLET), A., ii, 617. 

anomalous, through collodion 
membranes (PREUNER and Roper). 
A., ii, 220; (BARTELL and 
CARPENTER), A., ii, 221, 298, 
384, 

negative (LINDEMANN), A., ii, 543. 

See also Electroend osmosis. 

Osmotic pressure (lEVALT-EZERSKI), 
-, li, 466 

kinetic theory of (Scuay), A., ii, 
835. 

measurement of (GROLLMAN and 
Frazer), A., ii, 616. 

relation between activity coefficients 
and (ByJERRUM), A., ii, 467. 

strong electrolytes (Drsyr), A., ii, 
617. 

Ossification, hexosephosphoric esters in 
(Ropison), A., i, 730. 
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Qvervoltage, measurement of (SAND 

and WEEKS), T., 2896. 
influence of intermittent current on 
(GLASSTONE), T., 1745. 

Qvokeratin, preparation and properties 
of (RAKUZIN), A., i, 619 
(x, nitrogen compounds extracted from 

the testicles of (MortnakA), A., i, 
267. 
intestine. See Intestine. 

Qxahumins (PEARSON), A., ii, 246. 
Qxalacetic acid, derivatives of, from 
tartaric acid (CHATTAWAY and 
Parkks), T., 663. 

(xalato-salts, dissociation of (BURROWS 
and WALKER), T., 2738. 

1-0xalato-di-(mercurimethyl-1:2-di- 
hydrobenzfuran) (MiLLs and ADAmMs), 
A., i, 971. 

(xalatodinitrodiamminecobaltic barium 
and strychnine salts (‘'HomAs), T., 
619. 

Qxalatopentamminecobaltic 
(DuFF), T., 566. 

Qxalic acid, preparation of, from 
acetylene (KEARNS, HEISER, and 
NIEUWLAND), A., i, 437. 

photochemical decomposition of 
(Noyes and KovupErMAN), A., ii, 
§27. 

esterification of (Dutt), T., 2714. 

in plants (FRANZEN and HELWERT?), 
Bu. 4. ¥3 

salts, effect of injection of (Gross), 
A., i, 7338, 

lead salt, decomposition of (SvEDA), 
A., i, 750. 

lithium salt, electrolytic precipitation 
with (KotrHorF), A., li, 256. 

potassium salt, electrolysis of, with an 
aluminium anode (JEFFREY), A., ii, 
729. 

sodium salt, stability of solutions of 

(Hopkins), A., ii, 246. 
oxidation of, under 
(SCHRADER), A., i, 87. 

ethylene ester, thermal decomposition 
of, and glycery] ester (TILITsCHEEV), 
A., 5 1s 

and its salts, detection of, colori- 
metrically (MULLER), A., ii, 346. 

estimation of small quantities of 
(Kuourt), A., ii, 795. 

Oxalyl chloride, use of, in synthesis of 
triphenylmethane dyes (ZOLLER), A., 
1.51. 

Oxalylbisbenzoacetodinitrile (BENARY, 
ae, and BENNEwITz2), A., i, 

74, 

C-Oxalylbisdiacetonitrile (BENARY, 

SoENDEROP, and BENNEwITZ), A., i, 


nitrate 


pressure 


574. 
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y-Oxalyl-c8- and -88-dimethylacrylic 
acids, and sodium salt and ethyl 
ester of the former (HIGGINBOTHAM 
and Lapwortu), T., 1329. 
Oxidation, mechanism of (WIELAND and 
WINGLER), A., i, 650. 
electrolytic. See Electrolytic oxid- 
ation. 
in cells (WIELAND), A., i, 167. 
in plants (GALLAGHER), A., i, 1159. 
Oxidation potentials (CLARK), A., ii, 
677 ; (CLARK and CoHEN), A., ii, 
726, 
chemical equilibria in measurements 
of (GruBE and HuseEricg), A., ii, 
138. 
Oxides, as adsorption catalysts (BEN- 
TON), A., ii, 382, 383. 
catalytic reduction of (PEASE and 
TayYLoR), A., ii, 30. 
hydrated (WEISER), A., ii, 566. 
ad- and ae-Oxides, oxidation of (FRANKE 
and LIEBEN), A., i, 10. 
Oxidimetry, new methods in (JELLINEK 
and Kress), A., ii, 871. 
2:5-Oxido-4:6-diketo-5-(a-methylcarb- 
amido)-3-methyl-3:4:5:6-tetrahydro- 
pyrimidine (B1LtTz and LEMBERG), A., 
i, 960. 
2:5-Oxido-4-hydroxy-6:8-diketo-7:9- 
diethyl-3:4:5:6:8:9-hexahydropurine 
(Binrz and LEMBERG), A., i, 958. 
2:5-Oxido-4-hydroxy-6:8-diketo-di- 
methy1-3:4:5:6:8:9-hexahydropurines 
(Brirz and LEMBERG), A., i, 959. 
3:4-Oxido-2-hydroxy-1-methyl-1:4-di- 
hydroquinoxaline (UsHERWOOoD and 
WHITELEY), T., 1089. 
3:4-Oxido-2-keto-3-hydroxy-1-methyl- 
1:2:3:4-tetrahydroquinoxaline, and 
its salts and ethyl ether (UsHERWOOD 
and WHITELEY), T., 1082. 
3:4-Oxido-2-keto-1-methyl-1:2:3:4-tetra- 
hydroquinoxaline-3-carboxylmethyl- 
anilide, and its derivatives (USHER- 
woop and WHITELEY), T., 1078. 
2:5-Oxido-4-methoxy-6:8-diketo-7:9-di- 
ethy1-3:4:5:6:8:9-hexahydropurine 
(Bittz and LEMBERG), A., i, 958. 
2:5-Oxido-4-methoxy-6:8-diketo-3:7-di- 
methylhexahydropurine (BiLTz and 
LEMBERG), A., i, 959. 
2:5-Oxido-4-methoxy-6:8-diketo-3:7:9- 
trimethy1-3:4:5:6:8:9-hexahydro- 
purine (Bittz and LemsBere), A., i, 
959. 
ac-Oxidononane (FRANKE and LIEBER- 
MANN), A., i, 530. 
ae-Oxido-octadecane (FRANKE and LIE- 
BERMANN), A., i, 531. 
aB-Oxido-a-phenyl-8-methylbutane 
(TIFFENEAU and Livy), A., i, 789. 
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Oximes (DoRABIALSKI), A., i, 754. 
isomerism of (BRapy and McHves), 
T., 1190 ; (BRapy and Duxy), T., 
1783; (BRapy and Rrpee), T., 
2163 ; (BRapy and Truszkowsk]), 
T., 2434, 
Beckmann conversion of, into amides 
(BECKMANN and Bark), A., i, 1112. 
influence of dilution on the dissocia- 
tion of hydrochlorides of (TANSLEY), 
T., 3164. 
peroxides of (Crusa and Parisi), A., 
i, 579. 

Oximino-ketones, Beckmann transform- 
ation of (Kopama), A., i, 932. 

Oxindoles, V-substituted (SToLLt, BERG- 
DOLL, LUTHER, AUERHAHN, and 
WackKEn), A., i, 1125. 

Oxindole-3-acetic acid (GRANACHER and 
Manab), A., i, 713. 

Oxindole-3-a-aniloacetic acid, and its 
silver and aniline salts (GRANACHER 
and MaAnAL), A., i, 714. 

Oxindole-3-glyoxylic acid (GRANACHER 
and MAHAL), A., i, 714. 

Oxindole-3-a-oximinoacetic acid, silver 
salt (GRANACHER and Manat), A., i, 
714. 

Oxindole-3-a-thiolacetic acid (GRAN- 
ACHER and MAHAL), A., i, 713. 

2-0xo-4-methylthiazole-5-carboxylic 
acid, ethyl ester (KAUFMANN and 
LIEPE), A., i, 766. 

Oxy-8-amyrin, and its acetate (ROLLETT 
aud BraTKE), A., i, 588. 

Oxy-8-amyrone, and its oxime (ROLLETT 
aud BRATKB), A., i, 589. 

Oxybetulin, and its derivatives (Trav- 
BENBERG), A., i, 590. 

Oxybuchu-camphor (CusMANo), A., i, 
587. 

Oxydases, analogies between methylene- 
blue and (AsCHMARIN), A., i, 622, 
8-Oxy-7:9-dimethylpurine, 2-chloro-6- 
thiol-, and 2:6-dithiol-, and their 
derivatives (RAY, CHAKRAVARTI, and 

Bose), T., 1960. 

Oxygen, refractive index and absorption 
spectra of (EADIE and SATTERLY), 
A., ii, 197. 

series spectrum of (HopriELp), A., ii, 
708. 

ultra-violet spectra of (HoprrEetp), 
A., ii, 351, 804. 

Réntgen ray absorption coefficients of 
(OLtson, DrEksHEM, and StoRcH), 
A., ii, 365. 

ionising potential of (Mackay), A., 
ii, 621. 

polarisation in the electrolytic gener- 
ation of (GRUBE and MrrzcEr), A., 
ii, 118. 
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Oxygen, isothermals of (Kuyrers and 

Onngs), A., ii, 735. 

boiling point of (Keyes, TowNnsuHEyn, 
and Youne), A., ii, 376. 

absorption of, by copper (MoLzs and 
PayA), A., ii, 165. 

coefficient of slip of (STATEs), A. ,ii,613, 

diffusion of, through silver (SPENcER), 
T., 2124 

solubility of, in metals (Scumipr) 
A., ii, 732. 

solubility of, in water (BECKER), A, 
ii, 228; (BECKER and PEARsoy), 
A., ii, 753. 

activation of, by palladium hydride 
(ZELINSKI and Borissow), A., ii, 


149. 
catalytic action of, on the reaction 
between hydrogen and _ sulphur 


(NorkisH and RipEAL), T., 1689, 
action of, on metals (TAMMANN), A,, 
li, 624; (ScHRODER and TAMMANY), 
A., ii, 838. 
combination of hemoglobin with 
(ADAM), A., i, 617; (BAyYLIss), A., 
i, 618; (Brown), A., i, 964. 
combination of hydrogen and (Pxasr 
and Taytor), A., ii, 30. 
action of light on mixtures of hydr- 
ogen and (CoEHN and TrRAmMM), A., 
ii, 205. 
catalytic combination of hydrogen 
and, in presence of the platinum 
metals (HorMann), A., ii, 477. 
reaction of sulphur with (Nornisu 
and RIDEAL), T., 3202. 
Oxygen detection and estimation :— 
detection of, biochemically (ScuMAl- 
Fuss), A., ii, 783. 
estimation of small amounts of, colori- 
metrically (HaNp), T., 2573. 
dissolved, Winkler apparatus for estim- 
ation of (ALLISON and SHIVs), 
A.,, ii, 784. 
estimation of, in gaseous exchanges of 
animals (GopzIKOVSKI and LicHAT- 
SCHKV), A., ii, 430. 
estimation of, in steel (CHavpi.or 
and BLANC), A., ii, 35. 
estimation of, in water (BECKER and 
AxpsoTt), A., ii, 784. 
Oxygen electrodes. See Electrodes. 
Oxyhemocyanin, absorption of light by 
(QUAGLIARIELLO), A., i, 68. 
velocity of reduction of (HARTRIDGE 
and RoueHron), A., ii, 746. 
acid character of (Hii), A., i, 1144. 
peroxydase activity of (WILLSTATTER 
and PoLLINGER), A., i, 1243. 
alkali-binding and buffer values of 
(Van Styke, Hastines, HEIDEI- 
BERGER, and NEILL), A., i, 162. 
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dxyluciferin, electro-reduction of (HAR- 
yvEY), A., i, 260. 

drymykolignic acid (Griss), A, i, 535. 

Oxyproteic acid (FREUND and SITTEN- 

BERGER-KRAFT), A., i, 511. 
in the body (BapzyNskr and Karc- 
ZEWSKI), A., i, 876. 

(sone, preparation of 
STARKE), A., i, 754. 

preparation and molecular weight of 
(KARRER and Wu LP), A., ii, 22. 

preparation and properties of (RIESEN- 
FELD), A., ii, 315. 

production of, by the electric dis- 
charge (McEacuron), A., ii, 685. 

photochemical reactivity of (GRIFFITH 
and SuHutt), T., 2752; (GRIFFITH 
and MacWILLIz), T., 2767. 

photochemical decomposition of (W EI- 
GERT), A., ii, 814. 

analogous action of raysand (FERNAU), 
A., ii, 601. 

as an allotrope (DE Pauw), A., ii, 
151. 

effect of thunderstorms on, in the 
atmosphere (REYNOLDs), A., ii, 685. 

action of, on hydrocarbons (BLAIR 
and WHEELER), A., i, 997. 

oxidation of nitrogen tetroxide by 
(WuLF, DANIELS, and KARRER), 
A., ii, 23. 


(HARTMAN ; 


P. 


Paints, oil, swelling of (CoFFIGNIER), 

A., ii, 136. 

Palladium, effect of adsorbed hydrogen 
on the thermo-electric properties of 
(Hotmgs), A., ii, 10. 

the system, hydrogen, crystal struc- 
ture of (McKEEHAN), A., ii, 427. 

occlusion of hydrogen by (YAMADA), 
A,, ii, 81. 

catalytic action of (HINSHELWoOoD and 
Top.LEy), T., 1020. 

Palladium alloys with silver, crystal 

structure of (McKEEHAN), A., il, 

428. 

Palladium hydride, activation of oxygen 

and hydrogen peroxide by (ZELINSK! 

and Bortssow), A., ii, 149. 

Palladium estimation :— 

estimation of, with 
(Ivanov), A., ii, 263. 

Palmellococeus miniatus, pigment 

(BorEscH), A., i, 277. 

Palmitic acid, cellulose and J-glucosan 

esters (KARRER, PEYER, and ZEGA), 

A., i, 276. 

Palmitic acid, inulin and starch esters 

(Karrer and ZxGA), A., i, 1182. 


thiocyanates 


of 
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Palmitylacetic acid, copper salt and ethyl 
ester (HELFERIOH and KéstTmR), A., i, 
277. 

Palmitylacetoacetic acid, ethyl ester and 
sodio-derivative (HELFERIOH and Koés- 
TER), A. 4, 1i4- 

Palmityl-Ay-butenyl ketone, and its 
semicarbazone (HELFERICH and Kés- 
TeR), A., i, 1178. 

Pancreas, chemistry of (PETSCHACHER), 

A., i, 1258. 

enzymes of (WILLSTATTER, WALD- 
SCHMIDT-LEITZ, and HEss£), A., 1, 
507. 

nucleic acids of (StEUDEL and Na- 
KAGAWA), A., i, 628. 

rennin from (EpstEIN; EPpsTEIn and 
ROSENTHAL), A., i, 628. 

Pancreatic extracts, influence of, on 

carbohydrate metabolism (MURLIN, 
CLouGH, Gisss, and Stoxgs), A., i, 
878. 

proteins and lipoids in (Fopor), A., i, 
507. 

See also Insulin, 

Pancreatic glands. See Glands. 

Paniculatine (BRUNNER), A., i, 126. 

Papain, composition and properties of 
(RAKUZIN and Ivanov), A., i, 872. 

Papaver somniferwm (Indian poppy), 
euzymes of the latex of (ANNETT), 
A., i, 281. 

Papaverine, absorption 

(STEINER), A., ii, 49. 
nitrite, preparation of (SoHN and 
STENZIL), A., i, 358. 
estimation of, in opium (ANNETT and 
Bose), A., ii, 269. 

Paracentrotus lividus, physico-chemical 
properties of the constituents of eggs 
of (Vis, ACHARD, and PRIKEL- 
MAIER), A., i, 627. 

Paracetaldehyde, condensation of, with 
ammonia (TSCHITSCHIBABIN and 
OpaRINA), A., i, 1123. 

Paracetaldehyde, bromo-, preparation 
and reactions of (HIBBERT and HILL), 
A., i, 439. 

Paraffin, oxidation of, by atmospheric 
oxygen (Grinand Utsricn), A., 1,285. 

Paraffins, ignition of mixtures of air and 
(Mason), T., 210; (PAyMAN and 
WHEELER), T., 426. 

cycloParaffincarboxylic acids, esterific- 
ation of (ADVANI and SUDBOROUGH), 
A., i, 1009. 

Paraformaldehyde, conversion of, into 
glycollic acid (HAMMICK and BoEREE), 
T., 2881. 

Paramagentalewcosulphinie acid, 


spectra of 


and 


its ammonium salt (ScHEUING and 
BERLINER), A., i, 859. 
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Paramagnetism, and atomic structure 
(CaBRERA), A., ii, 123;(DAUVILLIER), 
A., ii, 609. 

Paramecium, pharmacological action of 
various alcohols on (Bixus), A., i, 
1264. 

Parathyroids, function of (SALVESEN), 
A., i, 979. 

Paravauxite (GorpDon), A., ii, 646. 

Parostemine (Seri), A., i, 886. 

Parosteminine (SEIL), A., i, 886. 

Parsonite (ScHOEr), A., ii, 174. 

a-Particles, attachment of electrons to 

(Davis), A., ii, 453. 
relation between the energy of, and 
atomic numbers of elements (Mys- 
SOWSKY), A., ii, 817. 
disintegration of atoms by collision 
with (HARKINs and Ryan), A., ii, 
601. 
course of, in helium (BosE and Guosu), 
A., ii, 363. 
as an oxidising agent (PISARSHEVSKI), 
A,, ii, 730. 
Passivity (Scumip’), A., ii, 732. 
Peaches, linalyl esters in (PowER and 
CuHEsNvT), A., i, 270. 
constituents of the leaves of (KaARI- 
YONF and Kimura), A., i, 1045. 

Pectin (Turin), A., i, 1162. 

gels of, with sugar and acids (Sucx- 
ARIPA), A., i, 1067. 
hydrolysis of (TuLin), A., i, 443. 

Pellotine, synthesis of (SparTH), A., i, 

479 


Penicillium glaucum, formation of citric 
acid by (BurKEwitscH), A., i, 519. 

Penta-aquobenzylaminemagnesium 
sulphate (Spacu and Ripan), A., ii, 78. 


Pentabenzoylscutellarin (SHIBATA, 
IWATA, and NAKAMURA), A,, ii, 592. 
Pentadecanaphthenic acid, and _ its 
methyl ester (TANAKA and Nagai), 
A., i, 464. 
Pentadecyl-Ay-butenylearbinol (HEL- 
FERICH and KoéstEr), A., i, 1178. 
Pentaerythritol, crystal structure of 
(Mark and WEISSENBERG), A., i, 
1055. 
nitrate and acetate, crystal structure 
of (Knacos), T., 77. 
Pentamethylarbutin (MAcBErH 
Mackay), T., 721. 
N-Pentamethylene-S-triarylmethylthio- 
urethanes. See Piperidine-1-carbo- 
dithionic acid, triarylmethy] esters. 
Pentamethylguanidine (LECHER and 
GraF), A., i, 761. 
Pentane, a8y-tribromo- (DELABY), A., 
i, 289. 
BB-dichloro- i % 
1177. 


and 


(BouRGUEL), 
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Pentane, y-chloro-8y-dibromo- (Favor. 
skI and Favorskar4), A., i, 738, 

cyclo- and dicyclo-Pentane derivatives, 
chemical and optical behaviour of 
(TorvonEn), A., i, 1017. 

Pentanes, thermal decomposition of 
(CALINGAERT), A., i, 174. 

Pentane-aayy-ce-hexanitrile, and its 
action with hot water (DIELs and 
Conn), A., i, 1076. 

cis-cycloPentanespiro-1-hydroxycyclo- 
propane-1:2-dicarboxylic acid, and its 
derivatives (LANFEAR and Tuorps), 
T., 1686. 

cis- and  trans-cycloPentanespiro-1- 
methoxycyclopropane-1:2-dicarboxylic 
acids, and their silver salts (LANFEAR 
and THorpPgE), T., 1687. 

cycloPentanespiro-1-methylcyclopropane- 
1:2-w:w-tetracarboxylic acid, ethyl 
ester (INGOLD, LANFEAR, and THORPE), 
T., 3147. 

cycloPentanespirocyclopentan-3-one-1- 
carboxylic acid, aud its derivatives 
(INcoLD, LANFEAR, and TxHorpE), 
T., 3150. 

cycloPentanespirodicyclopentan-3-one-1- 
carboxylic acid, and its semicarbazone 
(INGoLpD, LANFEAR, and THoRPE), T., 
3150. 

cycloPentanespirodicyclopentan-3-one- 
1:2-dicarboxylic acid, and its deriv- 
atives (INGoLtp, LANFEAR, and 
THORPE), T., 3149. 

cycloPentanespirodicyclopentan-3-one- 
1:2:4-tricarboxylic acid, ethyl] esters, 
and their metallic derivatives (INGoLD, 
LANFEAR, and THorps), T., 3147. 

Pentanetetracarboxylic acids, and 7- 
eyano-, and their salts and derivatives 
(KUsTER and HuGcen), A., i, 1207. 

Pentane-ay5-tricarboxylic acids, and 
their brucine salts, and y-cyano-, 
ethyl ester (KUstER and HvuGEL), A., 
i, 1207. 

Pentane-afy-triol. 

Pentan-f-ol, ay-dibromo- 
A., i, 531. 

Pentan-y-ol, a8-dibromo- (DELABY), A., 
i, 289 

Pentan-8-one, ay-dibromo- (DELABY), 
A., i, 531 ; 

cycloPentan-1-one-3-acetic acid, sem- 
carbazone (FARMER), T., 3330. 

cycloPentan-1-one-2:5-dicarboxylic-3- 
acetic acid, ethy) ester (FARMER), T., 
3329, 

Pentathionic acid. See under Sulphur. 

A8-Penten-a-aldehyde. See A-Ethyl: 
acraldehyde. 

Ae-Pentene, 8-chloro- (BourGvEL), A., 
i, 1177. 


See Ethylglycerol. 
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as-Pentene, y-chloro-, and +y-chloro-B- 
bromo- (FAVORSKT and FavorsKAIA), 
A., i, 738. 

acycloPenteneacetonitrile, ———— 
products of (Brrcn and Kon), T 
2446. 

Ae- and Ag-Pentene-a-carboxylic acids, 
derivatives of (v. AUWERs, MEIssNER, 
SEYDEL, and WISSEBACR), A., i, 747. 

Aa-Pentene-ay5-tricarboxylic acid, and 
its silver salt and diethyl ester 
(KisTER and HuceEt), A., i, 1207. 

Ac-Pentenoic acid, a-cyano-, ethyl ester 
(v. AUWERS, JORDAN, MEISSNER, and 
SeYpEL), A., i, 662. 

s6-Penten-a-ol, and its allophanate 
(DeLaBy), A., i, 753, 1171. 

as-Pentenonitrile (v. AUWERS, JORDAN, 
MeIssNER, and SEYDEL), A., i, 662. 

N-A8-isoPentenylaniline (CLAISEN, 
KnEMERS, Roru, and Tierze), A., i, 
1051. 

Pentosans (HEUsER and BrApDEN), A., i, 

183 ; (HEUSER and BruNNER), A., 
i, 184; (HrusER and Jayme), A.,i, 
1061. 
destruction of, by moulds (ScHMrpT, 
PETERSON, and Frep), A., i, 1159. 
in lignin (HEUSER), A., i, 1183. 
estimation of (PEkVIER and GorRTNER), 
A., ii, 884. 

Pentoses, estimation of (PERVIER 
GortNER), A., ii, 884. 

Pentose nucleotide, formation of, in 
blood, under the influence of insulin 
(BERKELEY), A., i, 1259. 

Pepper, relationship between constitu- 
tion and taste of (STAUDINGER and 
ScHNEIDER), A., i, 361; (STAUDINGER 
and MULueR), A., i, 363. 

Peppermint oil (PIGULEVSKI), A., i, 
816; (AUTRAN and FonDAND), A., i, 
1163. 

Pepsin, action of (ABDERHALDEN and 
Fopor), A., i, 1145; (HAMMAR- 
STEN), A., i, 1244. 

action of, on edestin and 
(SMORODINCEV), A., i, 619. 

action of metals on (TSUCHIHASHI), 
A., i, 1145. 

influence of starch on action of 
(FiscHER), A., i, 401. 

active principle of (RAKUZIN and 
IvaAnov),.A., i, 871. 

rate of digestion of proteins by (Nor- 
THROP), A opi, 69. 

comparison between rennin and (FEN- 
GER), A., i, 401. 

estimation of (NorrHropP and Hous- 
sky), A., ii, 271; (EG®), A., ii, 511. 

estimation of, and its behaviour in 
the body (VoteT), A., ii, 892. 
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Peptisation, theory of (MOELLER), A 
ii, 60. 
of metallic hydroxides 
Duar), A., ii, 834. 
Peptone, lactic acid fermentation of 
dextrose by (BARTHEL and Vv. 
EULER), A., i, 985. 
effect of injection of, on gaseous 
metabolism (KELEMEN), A., 1, 505. 
American, buffering value of (BRON- 
FENBRENNER, DE Borp, and ORR), 
A., i, 266. 

Perborates. See under Boron. 

Perbutyric acid, thermal decomposition 
of (FIcHTER and Regs), A., i, 677. 

Percarbonates. See under Carbon. 

Perchloric acid. See under Chlorine. 

Per‘richloroacetic acid, decomposition of 
(FicntErR, Frirscu, and MULLER), 
A., i, 647. 

Perhydroacridine, and its salts and 
derivatives (v. BRAUN, PETZOLD, and 
ScHULTHEIss), A., i, 837. 

Perhydro-9:10- -benzophenanthrene 
(ScurautH and Gérie), A., i, 1086. 

Perilla oil (BAUER), A., i, 180. 

Periodic law (PETRENKO-KRIT- 

SCHENKO), A., ii, 749. 
curves of (THORNTON), A., ii, 680. 
Permanganates. See under Manganese. 
Permeability, physico-chemical basis of 
(BRINKMAN and v. SzEntT-Gy6r- 
GYI), A., i, 974; ii, 616. 
effect of different ions on (RABER), 
A., i, 1272, 1273. 
effect of narcotics on (KOCHMANN), 
A., i, 516. 
of plant cells (RABER ; Brooks), A 
i, 1273. 

Permutite, as a reagent for amines 
(WHITEHORN), A., il, 798. 

Peroxides, detection of (BLANKART), 
A., ii, 338. 

Peroxydase (WILLSTATTER and POL- 

LINGER), A., i, 262, 1243. 

formation of, in plants (PALLADIN and 
MANSKAJA), A., i, 427. 

catalase action of (ABEL), A., ii, 
144. 

Per-salts, constitution of (LE BLANnc 

and ZELLMANN), A., ii, 415. 

detection of (BLANKART), A., ii, 338. 

Persulphuric acid. See under ‘Sulphur. 

Perthiocarbonic acid. See under Thio- 
carbonic acid. 

Peruviol. See Nerolidol. 

Perylenequinone, dinitro- (PEREIRA) 
A., i, 1218. 

Petroleum, formation of (Ramsay), A.,i, 

737. 
preparation of, from rosin (Kwal), 
A., i, 195. 
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Petroleum, preparation of, from animal 
and vegetable oils (MAILHE), A., i, 
889. 

nature of (ZELINSKI), A., i, 907. 

extraction of, with methyl alcohol 
(SrAczr), A., i, 1169. 

emulsions of, with soap and water 
(GriFFiy), A., ii, 619. 

relation between low-temperature tar, 
coke oven tar, and (FiscuHeEr), A., i, 
889. 

Borneo, distillation products of (CHa- 
VANNE), A., i, 173. 

Japanese, naphthenic acids from 
(TANAKA and Nagai), A., i, 464. 
New Zealand (EASTERFIELD and 

McCieiuanp), A., i, 1049. 
estimation of sulphur in (ORMUNDY 
and Craven), A., ii, 504. 

Phaseolus lunatus, hydrocyanic acid in 
(CHARLTON), A., i, 521; (Warrn), 
A., i, 886. 

Phaseolus vulgaris, amylase of (Ssé- 

BERG), A., i, 275 
globulin from (WATERMAN, JOHNs, 
JONES, and PHILLIPs), A., i, 493. 
7-Phellandrene, occurrence of, in oil from 
Melaleuca acuminata (Smitu), A., i, 
350. 

l-a-Phellandrene nitrosites (HurRst, 
SmirTH, and Reap), A., i, 349. 

Phellandrenes (SmitH, Hurst, 
Reap), T., 1657. 

Phenacyldimethylaminomethylmalonic 
acid (MANNicH and Ganz), A., i, 
21. 

Phenacylmethylaminomethylmalonic 
acid, and its salts (MANNICH and 
Gras), A., i, 21. 

Phenanthraphenazine, :3-dinitro-4- 
hydroxy- (ScHMIDT and ScHAIRER), 
A., i, 807. 

Phenanthraquinone, action of hydrazine 
hydrate on (Dutr and Sen), T., 
3420. 

Phenanthraquinone, 2:3:4-/rihydroxy- 
and 2:3-dinitro-4-hydroxy- 
(ScHmMipr and ScHarrer), A., i, 
807. 

2:4:7-trinitro- (CHRISTIE and KEN- 
NER), T.,; 783. 

Phenanthraquinone colouring matters 
(A. C. and G. C. Srxcar), T., 1559. 
Phenanthrazine, absorption spectrum of 
sulphuric acid solutions of (FoREsTI 

and MARTORELLI), A., ii, 450. 

Phenanthrene, spectrochemistry of (Vv. 
AvuWErs and KROLLPFEIFFER), A., 
ii, 101. 

vapour pressure and latent heat of 
vaporisation of (NELSON and SENSE- 
MAN), A., i, 774. 


and 
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Phenanthrene, bromination of (Hzy. 
sTOCK), T., 3097. 
picryl chloride (EFREMOV), A., i, 559, 
Phenanthrene series (SCHMIDT and 
ScHAIRER), A., i, 806. 
Phenanthroxazine, absorption spectrum 
of sulphuric acid solutions of (Forzsr; 
and MARTORELLI), A., ii, 450. 


Phenetidine, catalytic hydrogenation of, 
in presence of nickel salts (v. Brauy 
and Hany), A., i, 102. 

B-p-Phenetidinoethyl alcohol (ADAms 
and SEcuR), A., i, 458. 

y-p-Phenetidinopropyl alcohol (Prizrcz 


and ApAms), A., i, 484. ' 
p-Phenetidylcarbimide (Dains, Brew. | 
STER, and OLANDER), A., i, 324. 
Phenetole, 4-iodo-2-nitro- (BRADY and 
McHvueg), T., 2050. 
Phenetoles, nitro-, preparation of (van 
Erp), A., i, 208 
Phenetole-2-sulphinic acid, 4-amino-, 
acetyl derivative (JOHNSON and 
Sm1LEs), T., 2386. 
Phenetole-2-sulphonanilide, 4-amino-, 
acetyl derivative (JOHNSON and 
SmIEs), T., 2386. 
Phenetole-2-sulphonyl chloride, 4. 
amino-, acetyl derivative (JonNson 
and Smiuss), T., 2386, 
a-p-Phenetyl1-b-allyl-carbamide, 
-thiocarbamide (BERGMANN, 
cHo, and DrayeEr), A., i, 204. 
p-Phenetylearbamide, derivatives of 
(BERGMANN, CAMACHO, and Dreyex), 
A., i, 203 
a-p-Phenetylcarbamido-a-acetic _acid, 
methyl ester, and amide (BERGMANN, 
CAMACHO, and Dreyer), A., i, 204. 
a-p-Phenetyl-ab-dimethyl-carbamide, 
and -thiocarbamide (BERGMANN, 
Camacno, and Dreyer), A., i, 204. 
p-Phenetylglycine, ethyl ester, and 
amide (BERGMANN, CAMACHO, and 
Dreyer), A., i, 204. 
a-p-Phenetyl-a-hydroxyethylcarbamide 
(BERGMANN, CAMACHO, and DREYER), 
A., i, 204. 
a-p-Phenetyl-a-dihydroxypropylearb- 
amide (BERGMANN, CaMacuHo, and 
DreyeEr), A., i, 204. 
a-p-Phenetyl-a-methyl-)-allylearbamide, 
and -thiocarbamide (BERGMANN, 
CAMACHO, and DrEyER), A., i, 204. 
a-p-Phenetyl-a-methylearbamide (BrEru- 
MANN, CAMACHO, and Dreyer), A., 
i, 204. 
u-p-Phenetyl-)-methyl-carbamide, an‘ 
-thiocarbamide (BrercMANN, CAMA- 
cHO, and Dreyer). A., i, 204. 
3-p-Phenety1-2-oxazolidone (ADams aud 
Srcur), A., i, 458. 
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phenmorpholine, 4-cyano-, and its de- 
yivatives (V. BRAUN and SEEMANN), 
A, i, 146. 
Phenol, conductivity of solutions of salts 
in (KRavs and Kurtz), A., ii, 7. 
solutions of (GLENZ), A., i, 1195. 
miscibility of water and (BouraRIc 
and Nasor), A., ii, 544. 
electrical resistance of mixtures of 
water and (FISCHER), A., ii, 725. 
arsination of (CHRISTIANSEN and 
Norton), A., i, 1149. 
hydrogenation of (ScHRAUTH, WEGE, 
and DANNER), A., i, 204. 
velocity of nitration of (ARNALL), T., 
3111. 
action of iodine on alkaline solutions 
of (VoRTMANN), A., i, 206. 
and p-bromo-, elimination of, in urine 
(RHODE), A., i, 74. 
ethers, mercury compounds of (WuHIr- 
MORE and MIDDLETON), A., i, 970. 
Phenol, o-amino-, electrolytic preparation 
of (BRown and WARNER), A., i, 
673. 
acyl derivatives of (NELSON and 
Davis), A., i, 674. 
p-amino-, electrolytic preparation of 
(WARNER and Brown), A., i, 
1092. 
acetyl derivative, action of chloral 
on (HINSBERG), A., i, 920. 


estimation of, in presence of metol 
(ERMEN), A., ii, 510. 
amino-a-thiol, acetyl derivative, and 
its silver derivative (HoFFMANN-LA 
Rocuk & Co.), A., i, 35. 


m-bromo-, m-chloro-, and m-iodo- 
(British DyYESTUFFS CoRPORATION 
Lrp., and Hopeson), A., i, 1005. 

bromoamino-, bromonitro-, and nitro- 
amino-derivatives (HELLER), A., i, 
1092. 

3-chloro-4-nitroso- 
Moore), T., 2499. 

4-iodo-6-nitro-, and its derivatives, 
and 2:4-diiodo-6-nitro- (RoBER's), 
T., 2710. 

2:4-dinitro-, reduction of, by hydrogen 
sulphide and ammonia (RAIFoRD), 
A, 1,20. 

Phenols, osmotic pressure of aqueous 
solutions of (GROLLMAN and FRrRa- 
ZER), A., i, 920. 

increased solubility of, in water on 
addition of a third substance 
(BaitEy), T., 2579. 

binary systems of a- and §-chloro- 
acetic acid and (MAMELI and Cuc- 
con!), A.,i, 555. 

mutual solubility of glycerol 
(McEwen), T., 2284. 


(Hopeson and 
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Phenols, C-alkylation of (CLAISEN), A., 


i, 1094, 

and their ethers, reaction of, with 
aminoacetals (HINSBERG), A., i, 555. 

action of aromatic alcohols with, in 
presence of aluminium chloride 
(Huston), A., i, 30. 

aldol condensation between chloral and 
(PAvLy and ScHanz), A., i, 564. 

derived from cymene (BARGELLINI), 
A., i, 783. 

condensation of diphenylformamidine 
with (SHOESMITH and HALDANE), 
T., 2704. 

protective action of, on dyes (GILLET 
and Gior), A., ii, 527; (SisLEy), 
Rig By tle 

catalytic hydrogenation of, 
nickel (BrocRET), A., i, 102. 

condensation products of, with aB- 
unsaturated ketones (CHEMISCHE 
FABRIK VORM. WEILER’ TER 
MreR), A., i. 114. 

action of methyl sulphate on (SIMoNn 
and FrEJACQUEs), A., i, 462. 

action of nitric acid on (Iwata), A., 
i, 779. 

nitrosation of (HopGson and Moors), 
T., 2499. 

antioxygenising power of (GILLET), 

A., i, 675. 
in presence of uranium salts (ALoY 
and VALDIGUIE), A., i, 554. 

detection of, produced by bacteria 
(BELL), A., i, 1157. 

detection of, with phosphotungstic- 
phosphomolybdie reagent (LEVINE), 
A., ii, 44. 

detection of, with 
(LEvINE), A., ii, 44. 

estimation and iodination of, by means 
of salts of arylsulphonhalogeno- 
amides (RosERTs), T., 2707. 

monohydric, estimation of (HENNING- 
SEN), A., ii., 348. 

estimation of, in blood (RAKESTRAW), 
A,, ii, 587. 

Phenols, amino-, thermochemistry of 
diazotisation of (BLASZKOWSKA), 
A,, ii, 536. 

nitro-, mixtures of camphor with 
(Erremov), A., i, 1104, 
alkylation of (IzMAILsKI and Razor- 
ENOV), A., i, 770. 
o-thiol-, derivatives of (GIBSON and 
SmILEs), T., 2388. 
Phenolearboxylic acids, migration of 
acyl groups in (Pacsv), A., i, 338. 
Phenol-digitonin, y-bromo- (WINDAUS 
and WEINHOLD), A., i, 590. 
~-Phenolhalogenides (LINDEMANN), A., 
i, 686. 


with 
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Phenolmethylbetaine, nitroso-, methyl 
ester (LEUcHS, WINKLER, and LEu- 
cus), A., i, 135. 

Pherolphthalein, sodium salts (BASSETT 

and Hatton), T., 1291. 
deiection of (DEBENAVENT), A., ii, 269. 
estimation of (PALKIN), A., ii, 796. 

Phenolphthaleinoxime, structure of 
(ORNDORFF and YANG), A., i, 1016. 

Phenolsulphonephthalein, and_ tetra- 
bromo-, and their salts and deriv- 
atives (ORNDORFF and SHERWOOD), 
A., i, 341. 

Phenothioxin, chloronitro- and _nitro- 
derivatives of (KrisHNA), T., 2782. 
Phenoxide, thallium (pE Forcranp), 

A., i, 84. 

B-Phenoxyacetylaminocrotonic acid, 
ethyl ester (BENARY and HosENFELD), 
Agi, 88. 

a-Phenoxyacetylcinnamonitrile, 
B-amino- and §8-hydroxy- (BENARY 
and HosENFELD), A., i, 37. 

a-Phenoxyacetylcrotonic acid, 8-amino-, 
ethyl ester (BENARY and HosENFELD), 
A., i, 39. 

a-Phenoxyacetylcrotononitrile, B- 
amino- and 8-hydroxy- (BENARY and 
HOsENFELD), A., i, 37. 

a-Phenoxyacetyl-8-p-tolylacrylonitrile, 
B-amino- and £-hydroxy- (BENARkY 
and HosENFELD), A., i, 37. 

5-Phenoxyacridine (FARBWERKE VORM. 
Meister, Lucius, & Brinine), A., 
i, 1130. 

4-Phenoxybenzoic acid, 3-nitro-, efhy] 
ester (BoORSCHE), A., i, 780. 

4-Phenoxybenzonitrile, 3-nitro- (Bor- 
SCHE), A., i, 780. 

4-Phenoxybenzophenone-2’-arsinic acid 
(LEwIs and CHEETHAM), A., i, 408. 

Phenoxybutyl alcohol, bromide and 
p-nitrobenzoate of (MARVEL and Tan- 
ENBAUM), A., i, 2. 

y-Phenoxybutyric acid, a-bromo-, ethyl 
ester (v. BRAUN and Miwncn), A,, i, 
1187. 

5-Phenoxy-3-ethoxyacridine (FARB- 
WERKE VorRM. MEIsTER, Lucius, & 
Brunin@), A., i, 11380. 

5-Phenoxy-8-ethoxyacridine, 2-amino- 
(FARBWERKE VorM. MEIsTER, Lucius, 

& Brtnine), A., i, 11380. 

Phenoxyethylmalonic acid, and _ its 
ethyl ester (STAUDINGER and SCHNEI- 
DER), A., i, 465. 

o-Phenoxymethylbenzyl alcohol, and its 
bromide (v. BRAUN and ZoBEL), A., 
i, 1200. 


0-Phenoxymethylbenzylamine, and its 


salts (v. Braun, ZoseL, and BLEss- 
ING), A., i, 372. 
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Phenoxymethylphenanthrenecarboxyli; 
acid (v. Braun, ZoBEL, and Kizy) 
A., i, 1200. ” 

Phenoxypropionic acid, and o0-nity. 
resolution of (FOURNEAU and Sayp. 
ULESCO), A., i, 35. 

Phenoxypropionic acids, m- and p-nitro. 
resolution of (FouRNEAU and Sannuvt. 
Esco), A., i, 572. 

o-y-Phenoxypropylbenzylamine . 
a ZoBEL, and BLEssINe), A,, j, 
371. 

2-Phenoxypyridine, andits salts (Tsou. 
SCHIBABIN), A., i, 598. 

w-Phenoxy-o-tolylacetic acid, and its 
sodium salt and derivatives (v. Bravy 
and ZoBEL), A., i, 1200. 

Phenyl acetate and benzoate, dibromo. 
amino-, acetyl and benzoyl deriy. 
atives (RAIFORD and IpDLEs), A,, 
i, 326. 

allyl ether, m-amino-, and its hydro- 
chloride and derivatives, and m- 
nitro- (WILSON and ApDAms), A,, i, 
329. 

amyl ether, 2:4:6-¢rinitro-3-amino- 
(Davis and Jamgs), A., i, 552. 

B-bromoethyl ether, p-amino-, and its 
hydrochloride, and p-nitro- (Wu- 
son and ADAms), A., i, 329. 

y-bromopropyl ethers, m-nitro-, and 
m-amino- (WILSON and ADAMS), 
A., i, 328, 

Ap-butenyl ether (v. Braun and 
SCHIRMACHER), A., i, 286. 

B-chloroethy] ether, amino-, acetyl de- 
rivative (BRITISH DyEsTUFFs Cor- 
PORATION, Ltp., PERKIN, and 
CuiEMo), A., i, 453. 

derivatives of silver (KRAUSE and 
WEnpT), A., i, 1150. 

_ethers, and their derivatives (Koun 

and Sarriss), A., i, 559. 
hydrogen sulphate, enzymatic hydro- 
lysis of (NEUBERG and KvRrono), 
A., i, 1148, 
mercaptan-digitonin (WinpaAvs and 
WEINHOLD), A., i, 590. 

Phenylacetamide, a-, 0-, and p-bromo- 
a-nitro-, a-chloro-a-nitro-, a-iodo-a- 

bromo-, and a-nitro- (VAN Pxski), 
A., i, 214. 

Phenylacetic acid, amyl and §8-phenyl- 
ethyl esters (LaBoRATOIRE-USIN®), 
A., i, 110. 

Phenylacetic acid, amino-, aminoben- 
zoy! and nitrobenzoyl derivatives, 
and their salts and derivatives 
(INGERSOLL and ADAMs), A., i, 200. 

o-amino-, action of benzaldehydes on 
(NeBER and Rocker), A., |, 
945. 
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Phenylacetic acid, o-amino-, benzylidene 
derivatives, preparation of 3-hydroxy- 
quinoline derivatives of (KLIEGL and 
ScHMALENBACH), A., i, 834. 

Phenylacetonitrile, p-amino-, salts of 
(vy. Braun and BLEssine), A., i, 
1280. 

§-Phenylacetylamino-a-phenylpropionic 

acid (MANNICH and Ganz), A., i, 21. 


Phenylacetylbenzyleysteine (SHIPLE 
and SHERWIN), A., i, 673. 
6-Phenyl-y-acetylethylmalonic acid, 


methyl ester (KOHLER and ALLEN), 
A., i, 1006. 

9-Phenylacetyl-10:11-dthydroxyhexa- 
hydrocarbazole (PERKIN and PLAN’), 
T., 694. 

6-Phenylacetyl-y-indoxylspirocyclo- 
pentane (PERKIN and Pant), T., 
694, 

3-Phenylacetyl-2-methylindole (SxrxK4), 
A., i, 1125. 

9-Phenylacetyltetrahydrocarbazole, 
and 5-nitro- (PERKIN and PLANT), 
T., 693. 

Phenylacetyltyrosine, dinitro- (ABDER- 
HALDEN and ST1x), A., i, 1030. 

Phenylacrylamide, a-cyano-f-2-hydr- 
oxy- (Curtis, Day, and Kimmrns), T., 
3139. 

Phenylalanine, ethyl ester, hydrochlor- 
ide (McKenzie and Ricwarpson), T., 
90. 

Phenylalanine series (WAsER and Som- 
MER), A., i, 329; (WASER and Brav- 
CHLI), A., i, 837; (Waser), A., 1, 
338. 

1-Phenylalanyl-d-alanine 
(ABDERHALDEN), A., i, 717. 

Nus-Phenylallophanic acid, etliyl ester 
(Bitrz and JELTScH), A., i, 1074. 

Phenylallyleyanamide (v. Braun and 
ScHIRMACHER), A., i, 287. 

Phenylallyldibutenylammonium brom- 
ide and chloroplatinate (v. Braun 
and SCHIRMACHER), A., i, 287. 

1-Phenylamino-8-naphthol, and __ its 
methyl ether (Svcrtt&f ANONYME 
DES MATIERES COLORANTE:, WAHL, 
and Lantz), A., i, 918. 

Phenylamino-§-dinitrophenyloxy- 
phenylpropionic acid, a-dinitro- (AB- 
DERHALDEN and Sr1x), A., i, 1030. 

a-Phenyl-8-o-aminophenylpropionic 
acid (KIRCHNER), A., i, 913. 

Phenylaminopropionic acid, a-dinitro-. 
ethyl ester (ABDERHALDEN and STIX), 
A., i, 1030. 

a-Phenyl-6(3:5-diamino-4:1:2-thiodi- 
azolyl)-carbamide, and its derivatives 

(Fromm, Layer, and Nerz), A., i, 

1289, 
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Phenyl-p-anisylpropylene (SKRAUP and 
FREUNDLICH), A., i, 669. 
1-Phenyl-3-y-anisylpyrazoline (MAN- 

NICH and LAMMERING), A., i, 44. 


9-Phenylanthracene (BARNETT and 
Cuok), T., 2638. 
10-Phenylanthracene, 9-nitro- (DBAR- 


NETT and Cook), T., 2638. 

Phenylanthranilic acids, synthesis of 
(TUTTLE), A., i, 1011. 

Phenylanthranyl acetate and methyl 
ether (BARNETT and Cook), T., 2637. 

Phenylanthrone (BARNETT and Cook), 
T., 2636. 

Phenylanthronylpyridinium bromide 
(BARNETT and Cook), T., 2687. 

Phenylarsinic acid, therapeutic action 
of derivatives of (FouRNEAU, Na- 
VARRO-MARTIN, and (M.) and (Mmg) 
TREFOUEL), A., i, 988. 

Phenylarsinic acid, y-amino-, and its 
sodium salt, crystalline form of 
(GiILTA ; MEton), A., i, 407. 

Phenylarsino-bismonocthioglycollic 
acid, 3-amino-4-hydroxy- (VOEGTLIN, 
Dyer, and Lronarp), A., i, 1266. 

-Phenylasparagine (Lutz), A., i, 457. 

5-Phenylbenziminazole (Garcia BANUs, 
and GuirERAs), A., i, 203. 

N-Phenylbenziminophenyl ether hydro- 
chloride (CHAPMAN), T., 1152. 

isoPheny]-#-benzoquinonylsulphoxide 
(HINSBERG), A., i, 1102. 

B-p-Phenylbenzoylacrylic acid, and its 
salts and methyl ester (Oppy), A., i, 
1099. 

1-p-Phenylbenzoyl-9-oxanthronyl 
(ScHOLL, DEHNERT, and SEmp), A., i, 
808. 

2-Pheny1-5-benzoyloxymethyloxazoline, 
salts of (BERGMANN and Branp), A., 
i, 841. 

8-p-Phenylbenzoylpropionic acid, a8-di- 
bromo-, and its methyl ester (Oppy), 
A., i, 1099. 

2-Phenylbenz-4’:5’-/sothiazolium brom- 
ide and chloride, 5-nitro- (Fries and 
BROTHUHN), A., i, 842. 

2-Phenyl-2:1:3-benztriazole, 6-chloro- 
5-nitro-, V-oxide(MIcHELE and Mario 
GiuA), A., i, 610. 
8-Phenylbenzylideneacetophenone. 
Phenyl diphenylviny] ketone, 
3-Phenyl-4-benzylidenezsooxazolone, 
oxidation of (BETTI and VIANSINO), 
A., i, 1024. 
8-Phenyl-a-benzylidenetetrazan-75-di- 
carboxylic acid, ethyl ester (Buscn, 
MULueR, and ScHwarz), A., i, 866. 

Phenylbenzylsulphone-m-carboxylic 
acid (REINDEL and SrKGeEL), A., i, 

917. 


See 
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Phenylbenzylurethane, mono-, tri-, 
tetra-, and penta-nitro- (RYAN and 
O'Donovan), A., i, 328. 

Phenylbis-3-carbethoxy-2:4-dimethyl- 
pyrrylmethane (FISCHER and 
SCHNELLER), A., i, 944. 

Phenylbiuret, isomeric (GATEWooD), A., 
i, 254 

ms-Phenylbiuret (Brttz and JELTSCH), 
A., 3, 1075. 

Phenylbiuret-y-sulphonic acid, o-bromo- 
(Scott and CoHEn), T., 3186. 

Phenylboric acid, and p-brumo-, and 
p-chloro- (Krause), A., i, 1085. 

Phenylapoisoborneol, and its derivatives 
(BREDT-SAVELSBERG and ToUssAINT), 
A., i, 349. 

Phenyl a-bromo-8-ethoxystyryl ketone 
(DuFRAIsSE and GERALD), A., i, 118. 

a-Phenyl-8-p-bromophenyl-a-allylthio- 
carbamide(DAins, BrewstEr, BLAIR, 
and THompson), A., i, 63. 

N-Phenyl-p-bromopheny1-S-butylthio- 
carbamide, and its hydriodide (Da1ns 
and THompson), A., i, 382. 

N-Phenyl-p-bromophenyl-S-methylthio- 
carbamide, and its hydriodide (Dans 
and THompson), A., i, 382. 

N-Phenyl-p-bromopheny1-S-propylthio- 
carbamide, and its hydriodide (Datns 
and THoMpPsoN), A., i, 382. 

Phenyl a-bromostyryl ketone, action of 
alcohols on (DUFRAISSE and GKRALD), 
A. 4118. 

5-Phenylbutanesulphonic acid, sodinm 
salt, preparation of (CLUTTERBUCK 
and Conen), ‘T., 2510. 

-Phenyl-A8-butenoic acid (MAYER and 
Stamm), A., i, 803. 

Phenyl-Af-butenylthiocarbamide (Vv. 
Braun and ScHIRMACHER), A., i, 
287. 

Phenyl A-, -7-, and -iso-butoxystyryl 
ketones (DUFRAISSE and GERALD), A., 
i, 114. 

Phenyl-i-butylarsine chloride (T1FFrEN- 
EAU), A., i, 766 

Phenylbutylcarbinol, and its urethane 
(L—Es ETABLISSEMENTS POULENC 
FrerREs), A., i, 1007. 

5-Phenylbutyldimethylamine, 8-hydr- 
oxy-, and its salts (v. Braun and 
OsTERROTR), A,, i, 1187. 

5-Phenylbutylene «a8-oxide, and the 
corresponding glycol (v. Braun and 
OsTERROTH), A., i, 1187. 

Pheny]-3-isobutylenepyrazole-5-carb- 
oxylic acid, 2’-nitro-4’-cyano-, ethyl 
ester (BorscHE and ‘'HIELE), A., 1, 
1220. 

a-Phenyl-8-n-butylhexane-a8-diol 
(TIFFENEAU and Lkvy), A., i, 788. 
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y-Phenyl-n-butyric acid, a-bromo-, ethy| 
ester (V. BRAUN and OsSTERROTH), A 
i, 1186. 

Phenyl-a-pericycloapocamphene (Bren. 
SAVELSBERG and TovussaInt), A., j, 
349. 

tert.-Phenylcamphenilol, and its dehydr. 
ation (BREDT-SAVELSBERG), A., i, 348, 

a-Phenyleamphol-1-carboxylic acid, 
a-bromo-3-hydroxy-, and a:8-dihydr. 
oxy-, lactones (RuPE and Su1zeER), A, 
i, 798. 

Phenylapocamphor, and its semicar)- 
azone (BREDT-SAVELSBERG and Tvs. 
SAINT), A., i, 349. 

Phenylapocamphoric acid, and its 
anhydride (BREDT-SAVELSBERG and 
Toussaint), A., i, 349. 

Phenylearbamic acid, and o- ani 

p-chloro-, y-chloropropyl _ esters 
(PrercE and ADAMs), A., i, 484. 

y-chloropiopyl ester (Dox and 
YopEr), A., i, 484. 

Phenylcarbamic acids, o- and p-chloro., 
B-chloroethyl esters (ADAMS and 
Srcur), A., i, 457. 

Phenylcarbamide, nitration of (Ryay 
and O’Too.E), A., i, 330 

a-Phenylcarbamide,8-hydroxy-,reuctions 
of, and its derivatives (HurpD), A,, i, 
846. 

Phenylearbaraides, p-substituted, prep- 
aration of (BOEHRINGER & 
Sonne), A., i, 948. 

sulphonation of (Scorr), T., 3191. 

Phenylearbamideglycuronic acid, 
p-hydroxy-, potassium salt (Mort- 
NAKA), A., i, 271. 

Phenylearbamide-o-sulphonic acid, )- 

bromo-, and p-chloro-, and their salts 
(Scorr), T., 3198. 

5-chloro-, potassium salt (Scorr and 
CoHEN), T., 3184. 

Phenylcarbamide-m-sulphonic acid, )- 
bromo- (Scorrt and CoHEn), T., 3184. 

Phenylcarbamide-7-(or-o-)sulphonic 
acid, —_— (Scotr and CoHEN), 

318 


| 


5-Phenylcarbamido-2:6-dthydroxy- 
pyrimidine, 4-amino- (TRAUBE), A, 
i, 11365. 

Phenylcarbamylbenzylcysteine (SHIPLE 
and SHERWIN), A., i, 673 

Phenylearbamylcysteine (SHiPLE and 


SHERWIN), A., i, 673. 
9-Phenylcarbazole, p-mono- and di- 
amino-, p-chloro-, p-cyano-, and p- 
mono- and di-nitro-, and their salts 
and derivatives (G. and M. pE Mont- 
MOLLIN), A., i, 374. 
9-Phenylcearbazole-y-diazonium salts (@. 
and M. pz MonTMOLLIN), A., i, 373. 
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H), A, 


SREDI- 
A,, i, 


l, 348, 
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Phenylcarbimide, condensation of arom- 
atic aminosulphonic acids with 
(Scort and CoHEN), T., 3177. 

isosterism of diazobenzeneimide and 
(CAROTHERS), A., i, 961. 
Phenylcarbimide-p-carboxylic acid, 
ethyl ester (SocizTY oF CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY IN Baste), A., i, 925. 
Phenylcarbylamine chloride, and p- 
mono-, and 2:4-di-chloro- (BLY, 
PERKINS, and LEwis), A., i, 203. 
Phenylchloroacetic acid, T-menthy! 
esters, isomeric (McKENZIE aud 
SmitTH), T., 1962. 
3-Phenyl-5- ‘p-chlorobensylidenerhod- 
anine (GENDELMAN), A., i, 605. 

Phenylchloroform. See Toluene, 

chloro-. 
Phenyl/richlorcmethylearbinol, hydr- 
oxy-derivatives (PAULY and ScHANzZ), 
A., i, 564. 

Phenylérichloromethylearbiny! 
amate (YODER), A., i, 309. 

s-Phenyl-y-p-chlorophenylbutyric acid, 
a-chloro-a-cyano-, methyl ester, and 
its isomeride (KOHLER, GRAUSTEIN, 
and MERRILL), A., i, 56. 

2-Phenyl-3-y-chlorophenylcyclopropane- 
l-carboxylic acid, 1-cyano-, methyl 
esters (KOHLER, GRAUSTEIN, and 
MERRILL), A., i, 57. 


tri-w- 


carb- 


4-Phenyl-2-y-chlorophenylpyridine-5- 
carboxylic acid, 6-bromo-, 3-chloro-6- 


hydroxy-, and 6-hydroxy-, methyl 
esters (KOHLER, GRAUSTEIN, and 
MERRILL), A., i, 56. 
Phenylchrysofluorene, p-bromo- (Gom- 
BERG and BLIcKE), A., i, 915. 
Phenyleinchoninic acid, estimation of 
(RaBAK), A., ii, 796. 
y-Phenyleinnamaldehyde, and its semi- 
carbazone (ZIEGLER and TIEMANN), 
A., i, 31. 
a-Phenylecinnamenyl chloride and piper- 
idide (STAUDINGER, SCHNEIDER, and 
Briitscn), A., i, 363. 
aPhenyleinnamic acid, a-o-amino- 
(NEBER and R6cKER), A., i, 946. 
yPhenyleinnamyl(yy-diphenylallyl) 
alcohol, and its derivatives (ZIEGLER 
and TIEMANN), A., i, 31. 
Phenyleoumarin, 3-m- and 
(CuLLINANE), T., 2058. 
y-Phenyl-48-isocrotonic acid, piperidide 
of (STAUDINGER, MULLER, and 
Hatten), A., i, 364, 
Phenyl-8-cyanostyrylhydroxylamine 
(Rurn. and GrUNHOLZ), A., i, 375. 
tPhenyldecabydroquinoline, and its 
icrate and derivatives (vi BRAUN, 
ETZOLD, SEEMANN, and ScuHvt- 
THEIsS), A., i, 138. 


-p-nitro- 
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e-Phenyldecan-{-one, and its derivatives 
(TIFFENEAU and Lévy), A., i, 
788. 

4-Phenyldehydroguanazole (ARNDT and 
TSCHENSCHER), A., i, 1140. 

N-Phenyldiacetonitrile, C-chloroacetyl 
derivative, and its sulphide (BENARY 
and Lav), A., i, 366. 

Phenyldiallylsemicarbaside 
A., i, 1079 

12- Phenyldibenzcarbazole-b:6:11:18- 
diquinone (FriEs and Ocnwat), A., 
i, 843. 

12-Phenyldibenzcarbazole-1:6:7:12- 
diquinone, 12-y-chloro- (Frigs and 
Ocuwat), A., i, 843. 

12-Phenyldibenzcarbazole-5:6-quinone 
(Fries and Ocuwat), A., i, 843. 

12-Phenyldibenzcarbazole-5:6-quinone, 
12-p-chloro- (FRIES and OCHWAT), A 
i, 843. 

Phenyldichloroamines, _dichlcpenitze- 
(Orton and Bay .iss), T., 2792, 

Phenyldi-o-4’- cresolmethane, op-dinitro- 
(Downey and Lowy), A., i, 579. 

10-Pheny1-9:9-diethyl-9:10-dihydro- 
anthracene (KEHRMANN, MONNIER, 
and Ramo), A., i, 198. 

9-Pheny1-10;10-diethy1-9:10-dihydro- 
anthran-9-0l (KEHRMANN, MONNIER, 
and Ramm), A., i, 198. 

B-Phenyl-aa- -diethylvaleric acid (AL- 
BESCO), A., i, 42. 

9-Phenyl-9: 10- 5 hn 9- 
hydroxy- (KROLLPFRIFFER and 
BRANSCHEID), A., i, 912. 

3-Phenyldihydrocoumarin (KIRCHNER), 
A., i, 913. 

cis-1-Phenyl-2:5-dihydroxymethyl- 
pyrrolidine (v. BRauN and SEEMANN), 
A., i, 1118. 

1-Pheny1-3:5-di-indolylpyrazole 
NA), A., i, 58. 

Phenyl-p- dimethylaminobenzylidene- 
carbamide hydrochloride . (BARREN- 
SCHEEN), A., i, 1138. 

Phenyl 8-dimethylaminoethyl ketone, 
p-mono-, and 3:4-di-hydroxy-, and 
their salts (MANNICH and (LAMMER- 
ING), A., i, 44. 

a-Phenyl-8-dimethylaminomethyl-n- 
butane, and its salts (v. Braun), 
A., i, 838. 

a-Phenyl-8-dimethylaminomethyl- 
we. and its salts (v. Bravy) 
A., 839. 

Phenyldimethylethylammoninm chlorate 
(IzMAILSKI), A., ii, 523. 

8-Phenyl-ac- dimethyl- -B- Need eed 
phenone (ALBESCO), A., i, 42. 

1-Phenyl-3:5-di(2’ “methyl: -3’-indolyl)- 
pyrazole (SANNA), A 0. 


(DrELs), 


(SAN- 
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4-Phenyl-2:6-dimethylpyranhydrone 
(SCHNEIDER and Jacosr), A., i, 1111. 

1-Phenyl1-2:3-dimethyl-5-pyrazolone, 
4-amino-, carbamate (FARBWERKE 
VorM. MEISTER, Lucius, & BruNIne), 
A., i, 858. 

1-Phenyl-2:3-dimethylpyrazol-5-one-4- 
ethylaminomethyl sulphite, sodium 
derivative (BocKMUHLand WINDISCH), 
Bc, i, 20, 
4-Phenyl-1:2-dimethylpyrrolidine, and 
its hydrobromide (KoHLER and 
Drake), A., i, 1118. 
4-Pheny]-2:6-dimethylpyrylium iodides 
(SCHNEIDER and Jacosi), A., i, 
1371. 
4-Phenyl-2:6-dimethyltetrahydropyran- 
4-ol, and its derivatives (BorscHE and 
Turere), A., i, 1111. 
4-Phenyl-2:5-dimethylthiazole, and its 
salts (SmiTH), T., 2291. 
1-Pheny]-3:5-dimethyl-1:2:4-triazole, 
1-py-bromo-, and its hydrochloride 
(GasTALDI), A., i, 1238. 
9-Phenyl-1:3-dimethyluric acid (MoorE 
and GATEWoop), A., i, 254. 
9-Phenyl-1:3-dimethyl-y-uric acid, and 
its monohydrate (Moore and GATE- 
woop), A., i, 254. 

B-Phenyl-aca-dimethylvaleramide (AL- 
BESCO), A., i, 42. 

B-Phenyl-aa-dimethylvaleric acid (AL- 
BESCO), A., i, 42. 

N-Phenyldi-2-naphthathiazime (KEuR- 
MANN,. GRESSLY, CHIFFERE, and 
Ramm), A., i, 378. 

6-Phenyldinaphthathiazine-5:7:12:14- 
diquinone (FRIEs aud Ocuwar), A., i, 
843. 

6-Phenyldinaphthathiazine-5:7:12:14- 
diquinone, 6-p-chloro- (FRIES and 
Ocuwat), A., i, 843. 

Phenyldi-8-nuaphthyl phosphate (CHEMI- 
SCHE FABRIK GRIESHEIM ELEKTRON), 
A., i, 920. 

Phenoldiphenein, and its 
(Dutt), T., 226. 

N-Phenyldiphenimide, o-amino-, acetyl 
derivative (BISTRZYCKI and FAssLER), 
A., i, 849. 

Phenyl diphenylvinyl ketone, and its 
derivatives (VORLANDER, OSTERBURG, 
and Meyg), A., i, 682. 

Phenyldi-4’-resorcinolmethane, op-di- 
nitro-, and its calcium salt (DOWNEY 
and Lowy), A., i, 579. 

Phenylene-1-acetic-2-propionic acid, 
ethyl ester, and its derivatives 
{HELFER), A., i, 1229. 

1:2-0-Phenyleneacetyl-1:3-benzdiazole 
(BISTRZYCKI and FAssier), A., i, 
849, 


derivatives 
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o-Phenylenediacetic acid monoamide 
(CorFEyY), A., i, 696. 
o-Phenylenediacetic acid, aa’-dibromo-, 
ethyl ester, preparation of (Cuat- 
LENOR and INGOoLD), T., 2074. 
aa’-dihydroxy-, and its derivatives 
(CHALLENOR and INGoLD), T,, 
2075. 
o-Phenylenediacetonitrile, dibromo- 
(CHALLENOR and INGOLD), T., 2078. 
o-Phenylenediamine, action of, on di- 
phenylmaleic, diphenic, and homo. 
phthalic anhydrides (BisTkzyckI and 
FAssLER), A., i, 848. 
Phenylenediamines, and their acetyl 
derivatives, solubility of (S1ipe¢wick 
and NeILu), T., 2813. 
isomeric, equilibria of trinitrobenzene 
and trinitrotoluene with (KREMANN 
and MAUVERMANN), A., i, 378. 
action of, on B- and y-trinitrotoluenes 
(Giva and Grva), A., i, 485. 
ad of (Hanzuik), A., i, 
33. 


Phenylenediarsinic acid, 2(3)-amino-, 
and 2(3)-nitro-, and their salts (Lizs 
and WINTERSTEINER), A., i, 408, 

Phenylene-1:2-diarsinic acid, 4-amino., 
and 4-nitro-, and their salts and 
derivatives (L1EB and WINTERSTEIN), 
A., i, 878. 

Phenylene-1:4-diarsinic acid, 2-bromo-, 
2-chloro-, and 2-hydroxy- (LizsB and 
WINTERSTEIN), A., i, 874. 

Phenylethane, aminohydroxy-deriv- 

atives (HINSBERG), A., i, 556. 
chlorohydroxy-derivatives (Hins- 
BERG), A., i, 923. 
a-Phenylethane-afS§f-tricarboxylic acid, 
methyl ester (KOHLER and Corsoy), 
A., i, 1015. 

B-Phenylethane-ac8-tricarboxylic acid, 
8-hydroxy-, trimethyl ester (KouLer 
and Corson), A., i, 1016. 

Phenylethanolethylamine, d- and /-0-d'- 
hydroxy-, and their hydrogen tartrates 
(Soorzry oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN 
Baste), A., i, 924. 

Phenylethanolmethylamine, d- and 
l-o-dihydroxy-, bromocamphor sulph- 
onate and hydrogen tartrates (SocIETY 
OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY in BASLE), 
A., i, 924. 

r-B-Phenyl-8-ethoxyethylmethylamine, 
8:4-dihydroxy-, hydrochloride and 
methyl ether (FUNK and FREEDMAN), 
A., i, 939. 

Phenyl §-ethoxystyryl ketone (Dv- 
FRAISSE and GERALD), A., i, 114. 

Phénylethyl alcohol, o-chloro- (FAR®- 
WERKE VORM.: MzistTER, Lucivs, & 
BrUnNING), A., i, 1132. 
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Phenylethyl alcohols, primary disubsti- 
tuted, dehydration of (RaAMART and 
BLONDEAU), A., i, 676. 

Phenylethylamine, anesthetic and 
narcotic action of (ABELIN), A., i, 
1265. 

Phenylethylamine, 3:4-dihydroxy-, syn- 
thesis of, and its salts, and 3-amino- 
4-hydroxy-, 3-nitro-4-hydroxy-, and 
8:5-dinitro-4-hydroxy-, and their 
salts (WasER and SoMMER), A., i, 
329. 

p-hydroxy-8-2-amino-4-hydroxy- 
(HINSBERG), A., i, 465. 

s-Phenylethylamine, p-amino-, and its 
salts and derivatives (v. BRaUN and 
BLESSING), A., i, 1230. 

5-Phenylethylamino-38-ethoxyacridine, 
5-p-hydroxy- (FARBWERKE, VORM. 
Meister, Lucius, & BRUNING), A., i, 
1130. 

a-Phenyl-a-ethylbutaldehyde, and its 
semicarbazone (TIFFENEAU- and 
Livy), A., i, 788. 

8-Phenylethyl-ter?.-butylearbinol 
(Hitt, SpgzaR, and Lacnowicz), A., 
i, 789. . 

Phenylethylcarbamide, p-hydroxy- 
(CLozrta and Wuwnscue), A., i, 
516. 

Phenylethylcarbamylbenzan/ialdoxime 
(Brapy and Ripe), T., 2166. 

Phenylethylcarbamy]-3:4-methylene- 
dioxybenzantialdoxime (Brapy and 
Ripce), T., 2166. 

Phenylethylcarbamylnitrobenzald- 
oximes (BRapy and Ripce), T., 2167. 

Phenylethylearbinol, y-bromo- (ZIEG- 
LER and TIEMANN), A., i, 31. 


Phenylethylearbinol urethane (LEs 
ETABLISSEMENTS POULENC FRERES), 
A., i, 1007. 


Phenylethyldiisoamylamine, 8-hydroxy- 
-B-trihydroxy- (H1NsBERG), A., i, 464. 

8-Phenylethyldimethylamine, p-amino-, 
and its hydrochloride (KINDLER, 
BURGHARD, FINNDORF, DEHN, GIESE, 
and Kérpine), A., i, 572. 

B-Phenylethyldimethylarsine, and its 
derivatives (TURNER and Bury), T., 
2490. 

«-Phenylethylene-aS8-dicarboxylic acid, 
B-cyano-, methyl ester (KOHLER and 
Corson), A., i, 1015. 

8-Phenylethylene-aa8-tricarboxylic 
acid, trimethyl ester (KoHLER and 
Corson), A., 1, 1016. 

3-Phenyl-y-ethylhexane (ALBESCO), A., 
1, 42 


8-Phenylethylcyclohexylamine, and its 
sais (v. BRAUN, BLEssING, and 
ZoBEL), A., i, 1089. 
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a-Phenylethylidenemethylamine (KIND- 
LER, BuRGHARD, FiINNDORF, DEHN, 
GIESE, and Kérpine@), A., i, 571. 
5-Phenylethylidenerhodanine (GRAN- 
ACHER, GERO, OFNER, KLOPFENSTEIN, 
and SCHLATTER), A., i, 707. 
8-Phenyl-a-ethylidenetetrazan-y5-di- 
carboxylic acid, ethyl ester (Buscu, 
MULLER, and SchHwakz), A., i, 866. 
8-Phenylethylmethylbromoarsine 
(TURNER and Bury), T., 2491. 
8-Phenylethylmethylchloroarsine 
(TURNER and Bury), T., 2491. 
a-Phenylethylphosphinic acid, B-mono- 
and af-di-bromo- and -chloro-, and 
aB-dihydroxy- (CONANT and CoyNE), 
A., i, 69. 
Phenyl-a-ethylstyryl ketone (ALBESCO), 
ogee 
1-8-Phenylethyl1-1:2:3:4-tetrahydro- 
naphthalene (v. BRAUN and KocHEN- 
DORFER), A., i, 1198. 
Phenylethylurethane, 4-mono-, and 
2:4-di-nitro- (RyAN and CONNOLLY), 
A., i, 322. 
8-Phenylfumaric acid, a-cyano-(KOHLER 
and Corson), A., i, 1015. 
Phenylfurazan, amino-, and its acetyl 
derivatives (Ponz1io and AVOGADRO), 
A... i, S57. 
8-Phenylglucoside, barium phosphate 
of (HELFERICH, LOwa, NippE, and 
RIEDEL), A., i, 898. 
Phenylglycine-o-carboxylic acid, pre- 
paration of (HALLER), A., i, 34. 
Phenylglyoxime, and amino-, isomeric, 
and their salts, and chloro-, and its 


nickel salt and acetyl derivative 
(PonziIo and Avocapro), A., i, 
472. 


Phenylguanazole, and its nitrate (ARNDT 
and ‘I'scHENSCHER), A., i, 1139. 

Phenylguanidine-o-sulphonic acid, p- 
bromo- and p-chloro-, and their potass- 
ium salts (Scorr and CoHEN), T., 
3187. 

Phenylguanylthiosemicarbazide, and 
its hydrochloride and methyl ether 
(ARNDT and TSCHENSCHER), A., i, 
1139. 

¢-Phenylheptoic acid, chloride and 
piperidide from (STAUDINGER and 
MU .uER), A., i, 364. 

1-Phenylcyc/ohexane, 
(UsPENSKI), A., i, 669. 


8:5-dibromo- 


5-Phenyl-0:1:3-bicyclohexane (UsPEN- 
Skt), A., i, 669. 
+-Phenylhexane-75-diol (TIFFENEAU 


and Livy), A., i, 788. 

cis- and trans-1-Phenylcyclohexane-1:2- 
diols (NAMETKIN and IvANOv), A., i, 
1097. 


43 
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2-Phenylcyclohexanol, and its phenyl- 
urethane (v. BRAUN, GRUBER, and 
KrRscHRAUM), A., i, 108. 
and its derivatives (Brpos), A., i, 
779. 
+-Phenylhexan-5-one, and its oxime and 
semicarbazone(TIFFENEAU and Livy), 
A, 4, 788; 
2-Phenylcyc/ohexanone, oxime and semi- 
carbazone (Vv. BRAUN, GRUBER, and 
KIRsCHRBAUM), A., i, 108. 
Phenylcyc/ohexene (Brepos), A., i, 779. 
1-Phenylcyc/ohexene 1-oxide(NAMETKIN 
and Ivanov), A., i, 1097. 
e-Phenylhexoic acid, chloride and piper- 
idide from(STAUDINGERand MULLER), 
A., i, 363. 
2-Phenylcyclohexylamine, and its salts 
and derivatives (v. Braun, GRUBER, 
and KirscHBavumM), A., i, 108. 
o-Phenylcyc/ohexylmethylethylamine 
methiodide (v. Braun), A., i, 839. 
a-Phenylhomocampholic acid, a-bromo- 
B-hydroxy-, magnesium salt (RUPE 
and SULZER), A., i, 797. 
Phenylhydrazine, electrolytic 
ation of (WAcHI), A., i, 67. 
Phenylhydrazine, 3:4-dibromo-, prepar- 
ation of (HumpHRIEs, BLoom, 
and Evans), T., 1769. 
and its salts and derivatives (Vo- 
TOCEK and Jirw), A., i, 961. 
2:4:6-trichloro-, and its hydrochloride 
(Exuiott), T., 812. 
Phenylhydrazinedicarbothionamide, 
p-bromo- and m-chloro-, and their 
derivatives (GuHA), A., i, 608. 
5-Phenylhydrazinoacridine, and 2- 
nitro-, and its hydrochloride (Fars- 
WERKE VoRM. MEISTER, Lucius, & 
Brtnine), A., i, 1130, 1181. 
5-Phenylhydrazino-8-‘soamyloxy- 
acridine, 2-nitro- (FARBWERKE VORM. 
MEIsTER, Lucius, & BRUNING), A., i, 
1131. 
5-Phenylhydrazino-3-cthoxyacridine 
(FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, Luctvs, 
& Brinine), A., i, 1131. 
5-Phenylhydrazino-8-ethoxyacridine, 
2-amino-, and 2-nitro- (FARBWERKE 
vorm. MEISTER, Lucius, & Brin- 
ING), A., i, 1181. 
Phenylhydrazones, formation of (Oppo 
and Pratri), A., i, 255. 


prepar- 


action of halogens on (HUMPHRIES, ° 


Buioom, and Evans), T., 1766. 
Phenylhydrobenzoin, dehydration of 
(DantiLov), A., i, 579. 
B-Phenyl-a-o-hydroxybenzylidene- 
tetrazan-7yd-dicarboxylic acid, ethyl 
ester (BuscH, MULLER, and ScHWARZ), 
A., i, 866. 
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Phenyl-4’-hydroxycyclohexylamine, 
4-hydroxy- (v. Braun and Hany), 
A., i, 103. 

Phenylhydroxylamine, condensation of, 
with hydroxymethylene-compounds 
and carbinols (Rupr and a A, 
i, 117 ; (Rupe and GriNuHOLz), A, j, 
374. 

8-Phenylhydroxylamine, conversion of, 
into quinoline bases (BAMBERGER and 
WEITNAUER), A., i, 60. 

8-Phenylhydroxylamine, 2:4- and 2:6- 
dinitro-, and their salts and derivatives 
(Borscue), A., i, 778. 

trans-B-Phenylhydroxylaminomethyl- 
enephenylacetic acid, and its silver 
salt and ethyl ester (RUPE and Gri. 
noz), A., i, 375. 

Phenylimidocarbonic acid, ethy] ester 
(HovuBEN, PFankvucn, and Kia ine), 
A., i, 1077. 

Phenylimido-phosgene. See 
carbylamine chloride. 

2-Phenylimino-5-hyéroxy-3-p-anisyl- 
thiazan, and its picrate (DAtns, Brevw- 
STER, BLAIR, and THOMPSON), A.,, i, 63. 

2.Phenylimino-5-hydroxy-3--chloro- 
phenylthiazan (Dains, Brewszrer, 
Barr, and THompson), A., i, 63. 

2-Phenylimino-5-hydroxy-3-phenyl- 
thiazan, and its derivatives (Dats, 
BREWSTER, BLAIR, and THompsoy), 
A., i, 63. 

2-Phenylimino-5-hydroxy-3-p-tolyl- 
thiazan (Dains, Brewster, BLAl, 
and Tuompson), A., i, 63. 

1-Phenylimino-2-naphthaquinone, pre- 
paration of (SocrirTk ANONYME DBs 
MATIERES COLORANTES, WAHL, and 
Lantz), A., i, 11038. 

2-Phenylimino-3-pheny!-5-methylthi- 
azolidine and its picrate and 2-p- 
bromo-, (DAINs, BREWSTER, Bilin, 
and THompson), A., i, 63. 

2-Phenylimino-3-phenyloxazolidine 
(Dains, Brewster, Barr, and 
‘Tnompson), A., i, 63. 

Phenyliminosuccinanil, p-chloro- 
(CHATTAWAY and ParkKEs), T., 669. 

Phenyliminosuccino-p-bromoanil, 
p-bromo- (CHATTAWAY and PARKES), 
T., 668. 

Phenyliminosuccino-y-chloroanil, ni 
p-chloro- (CHATTAWAY and PARKES), 
T., 668. 

2-Phenylimino-3-p-tolyl-5-methylthiaz0- 
lidine, and its picrate and 2-p-bromo- 
(Dans, Brewster, Buair, and 
TxHompson), A., i, 63. 

2-Phenylimino- -3-p: tolylthiazan (Dass, 
BREWSTER, Buair, and THOMPSON); 
A., i, 63. 


Phenyl. 


atives 
1yl- 


silver 
TRUN- 


LAIR, 


and 


Joro- 
369. 
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9-Phenylimino-3-0-tolyithiazolidine 
(Dains, Brewsrer, Barr, 
THompson), A., i, 63. 
Phenylindanylamine, and _ p-nitro- 
(CourtoT and DoNDELINGER), A., i, 
1090. 
Phenylindenylamine (Courror and 
DoNDELINGER), A., i, 1090. 
Phenyl-leucylglycine, dinitro- (ABDEk- 
HALDEN and Srix), A., i, 1030. 
8-Phenylmaleic acid, a-cyano-, and its 
potassium hydrogen salt and a 
dride (KoHLER and Corson), A., i, 
1015. 
Phenylmercuric mercaptides (Sacus, 
ANTOINE, and SCHLESINGER), A., 
i, 1248. 
salts, bromo-, chloro-, and 
(HANKE), A., i, 725. 
9-Phenyl-3- -methoxyfluoryl, and its 
chloride and derivatives (GOMBERG 
and BUCHLER), A., i, 211. 
8-Phenyl-- -methoxyphenyl- a- weet 
propiophenone (ALBEsvo), A., i, 42. 
Phenyl 8-methoxystyryl hates (Dvu- 
FRAISSE and GERALD), A., i, 114. 
Phenyl p-methoxystyryl ketone, mercuric 
bromide and chloride (VorLANDER 
and E1cHWALD), A., i, 684. 
3-Phenylmethylamino-2-keto-1-methyl- 
1:2-dihydroquinoxaline, and its salts 
and nitroso-derivative (UsHERWOOD 
aud WHITELEY), T., 1087. 
2-Phenyl-4-methylbenzopyrylium chlor- 
ate and chloride, 7-hydroxy-, and 
the compound of the chloride with 
resorcinol (Buck and HerrILgron), T., 
2526. 
4-Phenyl-2-methylbenzothiazolenyl- 
methylthiazole methiodide (MILLS, 
BrauNHOLTzZ, and SuirnH), T., 2812. 
2-Phenyl-5-methylbenzoxazole, 4- and 
6-hydroxy- (HENKICH, SUNTHEIMER, 
and STEINMANN), A., i, 145. 
2-Phenyl-6-methy1-2:1:3-benztriazole. 
5-nitro-, 3-oxide (MICHELE and MARIO 
Giva), A., i, 609. 
2-Phenyl-7-methy]-2:1:3-benztriazole, 
5-nitro- (BorscHe), A., i, 781. 
a-Phenyl-8-methyl-A«-butylene, and its 
nitrosite (TIFFENEAU and LEvy), A., 
a 
Y Phenyl- a-methyl-2-butyranilide 
(KROLLPFEIFFER and SCHAFER), A., 
i, 344, 
y-Phenyl-a-methylbutyric acid, <- 
hydroxy-, and its acetyl derivative 
(ArTWooD, STEVENSON, and THorr®), 
T., 1765. 
}-Phenyl-8-methylbutyric acid, 8-hydr- 
oxy-, and its ethyl ester (ATTwoop, 
STEVENSON, and THorre), T., 1765. 


and 


iodo- 
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Phenylmethylearbamide, nitration of 
(Ryan and SWEENEY), A., i, 38]. 
Phenylmethylearbinol, p-bromo- (ZIEG- 
LER and TinMANN), A., i, 31. 
Phenylmethylearbinol-digitonin (WIN- 
pAvus and WEINHOLD), A., i, 590. 
y-Pheny1-8-methyleinnamy] alcohol, and 
ra : enzoate (ZIEGLER and TIEMANN), 
oy Ie Os 
Siete suathgldibeteeplenmmeahen 
bromide and chloroplatinate  (v. 
Braun and ScHIRMACHER),- A,, i, 
287. 
4-Pheny]-1-methyldihydropyridine 
(EMMERT, VARENKAMP, and Voor), 
A., i, 388. 
5-Pheny1-3-mp-methylenedioxyphenyl- 
2:3-dihydropyrrole, 1-hydroxy- (Koun- 
LER and Drakk), A., i, 1119. ‘ 
5-Phenyl-3-mp-methylenedioxyphenyl- 
2:3-dihydropyrrole-i-benzenesulph- 
one (KOHLER and Drake), A., i, 
1119. 
8-Pheny]-8-methylenedioxyphenyl- 
a- en (ALBESCO), 
ee 
B- Phenyl. -B- methylenedioxyphenyl- 
propiophenone (ALBESCO), A., 1, 42. 
2-Pheny1-4-mp-methylenedioxyphenyl- 
tetrahydropyrrole, and its hydro- 
chloride (KOHLER and DRAK®), A., i, 
1119, 
5-Phenyl-a-methylenevaleric acid, and 
its silver salt (MANNICH and Ganz), 
A., i, 20. 
Phenylimethylethylamine, 
derivatives (HINSBERG), A., 
Phenylmethylethylearbinyl 
(WIENHAUs aud Trerss), A., i, 893. 
B-Pheny]l-a-methyl-8-ethylpropio- 
phenone (ALUEsco), A., i, 42. 
1-Pheny]-3-methyl-5-ethyl-1:2:4- 
triazole, aud its salts, and 5-hydroxy- 
1-p-bromo- (GASTALD1), A., i, 1238, 
Phenylmethylguanidine, cyano-, and its 
hydrochloride (PELLIZZARI), A., i, 
1002. 
Phenylmethylguanylcarbamide (PELLIZz- 
ZAKI), A., 1, 1002. 
Pheuyl-cis-o-methylcyclohexylthiocarb- 
amide (Sxira, Hauser, and ScHar- 
ENBERG), A., i, 672. 
Phenylmethylnitroamine, trinitro-, 
solubuity of, in organic solvents 
(TayLor and RINKENBACH), A 
ji, 320. 
freezing-point curve of the mixture, 
picric acid and. (TAYLOok and 
RINKENBACB), A., i, 1193. 
2:4:6-trinitro- (tetryl), preparation of, 
from methyl aniline (NoLAN and 
CLAPHAM), A., i, 1086. 


hydroxy- 
i, 463. 
chromate 
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5-Phenyl-3-methylisooxazole, 4-nitroso- 
(Ponzto), A., i, 470. 

Phenylmethylisooxazolecarboxylic acids 
(Betti and Sensi), A., i, 1133. 

1-Phenyl-2-methy1-3- -pentadecylpyrazol- 
5-one (HELFERICH and Koster), A,, i, 
1171. 

a re 

«> 1, 42. 

B-Phenyl-a-methylpropionic acid, 
a-hydroxy-, and its ethyl ester 
(TiFFENEAU and Livy), A., i, 789. 

y-Phenyl-8-methylpropyldimethyl- 
amine, and its salts (v. BRAUN, SEE- 
MANN, and SCHULTHEIss), A., i, 
138. 

1-Pheny1-3-methylpyrazol-5-one, 4-hydr- 
oxy- (DimrorH, ScHWEIzER, and 
ScHAAFF), A., i, 745. 

2-Pheny!-4-methylpyrimidine-5-carb- 
oxylic acid, and its ethyl ester (MITTER 
and BaRDHAN), T., 2180. 

1-Phenyl-2-methylpyrrole-3-carboxylic 
acid, 4-hydroxy-, audits methyl ester 
(BenARY and Konrap), A., i, 241. 

1-Pheny]-2-methylpyrrole-3-nitrile, 
4-hydroxy- (BENARY and LAv), A., i, 
366. 

4-Phenyl-2-methylpyrrolidine, and its 
sere 4 derivative (KoHLER and 
DRrAkE), A., i, 1118. 

4- “ate -2-methylquinoline (Knott & 
Co.), A., i, 947. 

2- and 3- -Phenyl- 1-methy]-1:2:3:4-tetra- 
hydroquinolines, and their salts and 
derivatives (v. BRAUN, SEEMANN, and 
ScHULTHEIsS), A., i, 138. 

9-Phenyl-3-methyluric acid, 
(TRAUBB), A., i, 1136. 

9-Phenyl-7-methyl-n- and -/-urice acids 
(MoorE and GaTEwoop), A., i, 254. 

9-Phenyl-3-methylxanthine (TRAUBE), 
A., i, 1136. 

2-Phenyl- a8-naphthatriazole, oxide of, 
and 2-p-chloro- (CHARRIER, CRIPPA, 
and AcosTon!), A., i, 1141. 

8-Phenylnaphthindole-1:2-dione(Stravp- 
INGER), A., i, 938. 

Phenyl-A- naphthylamine, 2:4:6-trinitro- 
-8-amino- (DAVIEs and JAMES), A., i, 
552. 

Phenylnitroanthrone 
Cook), T., 2642. 

B-Pheny]l-a-i-nitrobenzylidenetetrazan- 
yd-dicarboxylic acid, ethyl ester 
(Buscu, MULLER, and ScHwarz), A., 
i, 866. 

Phenyl-p-nitrobenzylurethane 
and O’Donovay), A., i, 323. 

Phenyldinitrocarbazole, y-amino-, and 
its acetyl derivative (G. and M. DE 
MontTMo.try), A., i, 374. 


(ALBESCO), 


8-thio- 


(BARNETT and 


(RYAN 
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Phenyl-4:6-dinitro-m-tolyl sulphide and 
sulphone (GiuA and KuGcER}), A,, i, 
790. 

5-Phenyloctane-de-diol (TiFFENEAU and 
Livy), A., i, 788. 

5-Phenyloctan-e-one, and its semicar). 
azone (TIFFENEAU and Lfvy), A.,, i, 
788. 

3-Phenyl-1:3:4-oxadiazole, 5-hydroxy., 
sodium salt and methyl ether (Poy. 
z10), A., i, 1138. 

3-o- and p-Phenyl-2-oxazolidones, chloro. 
(ADAMS and Srcur), A., i, 458, 

1-Pheny]-3-pentadecylpyrazol-5-one 
(HELFERICH and KOsrER), A., i, 
1177. 

5-Phenylpentan-8-one, ¢-nitro- (KoniER 
and Drake), A., i, 1118. 

5- -Phenylpentenoic ‘acids, and their deriv. 
atives (STAUDINGER, SCHNEIDER, 
and PFISTER), A., i, 362. 

2-Phenylphenanthriminazole, bromo. 
nitro-, bromohydroxy-, nitro-, nitro- 
amino-, and nitrohydroxy-derivatives 
(A. C. and G. C. Strcar), T., 1561. 

1-Pheny1-5-phenoxymethy1-3-methyl- 
pyrazole, 4-cyano- (BENARY and Ho- 
SENFELD), A., i, 37. 

1-Phery]-3-phenoxymethyl-5-methyl- 
pyrazole-4-carboxylic acid (BENARY 
and HosENFELD), A., i, 39. 

5-Phenyl-8-phenylacetylenylbutan- 
B-ol (ZALKIND), A., i, 333. 

Phenylisopilopyrrolidene. See isoPilo- 
carpinanil, 

8-Phenylpropaldehyde, p-nitro-, and _ 
oxime (INGOLD and Picacorr), T., 
1505. 

-Phenylpropanesulphonic acid, sodium 
salt, preparation of (CLUTTERBUCK 
and CouHEn), T., 2509. 

Phenylpropiolic acid, velocity of reduc- 
tion of (RtpEAL), A., ii, 745. 

a-Phenylpropionic acid (hydratropic 
acid), resolution of (Raver), 1., 
2557. 

a-Phenylpropionic acid, 8-amino-, hydro- 
chloride (MANNIcH and Ganz), A., i, 
21. 
8-Phenylpropionic acid, «aa8- and 
aBB-tribromo-, and their esters, 
action of bases on (AyyYAR and 
SupsorouGn), A., i, 926. 
aaB- and aBB-tribromo-, methy] esters, 
and £-chloro-aB-dibromo- beg De 
BOROUGH and WILLIAMs), A., i, 
337. 
a8-dibromo-a-hydroxy-, ethyl ester 
(GauLt and Weick), A., i, 36. 
a-(8-Phenylpropionylamino)-8-piper- 
onylpropionic acid, methyl ester 
(HARTMANN and KAar), A., i, 605. 
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§-Phenylpropionyl chloride, -nitro- 
(INcoLD and Piecort), T., 1505. 

f-Phenylpropionylpiperidide (STaup- 
INGER and MULLER), A., i, 363. 

Phenyl -n- and -isopropoxystyryl 
ketones (DUFRAISSE and GERALD), 
A., i, 114. 

y-Phenyl-n-propylamine, 
hydrochloride (RosENMUND, 
sCHE, and WFILER), A., i, 800. 

Phenylpropylearbinol, and its methane 
(Les EfABLISSEMENTS POULENC 
Frkres), A., i, 1007. 

5-Phenylpropyl-a-dimethylamino- 
methylmalonic acid (MANNICH and 
JANZ), A., i, 20. 

o-f- and  --Phenylpropyldimethyl- 
anilines, and their salts (v. Braun, 
SEEMANN, and ScHULTHEIss), A., i, 
139. 

Phenylcyclopropylketimine, and its de- 
rivatives (BaRY), A., i, 226. 

a-Phenyl-8-propylpentane-af-diol (T1r- 
FENEAU and Ltvy), A., i, 788. 

2-Phenyl-3-propylquinoline-7:4-dicarb- 
oxylic acid, o-hydroxy- (v. Braun), 
A., i, 104. 

a-Phenyl-a-propylvaleraldehyde, semi- 
carbazone of (TIFFENEAU and Livy), 
A., i, 788. 

4-Phenylpyridine methiodide (EMMERT, 
VARKENKAMP, and Voor), A., i, 385. 

Phenylpyridinium iodide, compound of 
tin tetraiodide and (IzMAILSK1), A., 
ii, 522. 

N-Phenylpyridinium salts (IzMAILSK1), 
A., i, 602. 

1-Phenylpyrrole-3-carboxylic acid, 
4-hydroxy-, ethyl ester (BENARY and 
KonraD), A., i, 241. 

1-Phenylpyrrolidine, and its salts (v. 
3RAUN and LEMKE), A.,, i, 7. 

1-Phenyl-A*-pyrroline (v. BRAUN and 
LEMKE), A., i, 7. 

Phenylpyrrylpyrrolenemethane-o-carb- 
oxylic acid (Oppo and ToGNACCHIN]), 
A., i, 709. 

Phenylpyruvic acid, ethyl ester, isom- 

erism of (GAULT and WEICk), 
A.,. 4, 86. 

derivatives of (FEIsT and RAvTER- 
BERG), A., i, 112. 

Phenylpyruvic acid, §8-bromo-, ethy! 
ester (GAULT and WEICK), A., i, 
36. 

8-Phenylquinoline (v. Braun, Perr- 
ZOLD, SEEMANN, and SCHULTHEIss), 
A., i, 187. 

2-Phenylquinoline,  3-amino-, and 
3-hydroxy-, and their salts and acetyl 
derivative (BARGELLINI and BERLIN- 
G0z21), A., i, 483. 


o-chloro-, 
ZETZ- 
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2-Phenylquinoline-4-acetic acid, ethyl 
ester (SooreTy oF CHEMICAL 
]JNDUSTRY IN BASLE), A., i, 149. 
and its salts (MrEscHER), A., i, 
367. 
2-Phenylquinoline-3- butyric acid, 
y-4-hydroxy- (PERKIN and PLAN’), 
‘Ley OOS. 
2-Phenylquinoline-4-carboxylic acid, 
preparation of polycyclic derivatives 
of (TETRALIN G. M. B. H.), A., i, 
1133. 
cyclic analogues of (v. Braun and 
Wo rr), A., i, 143. 
2-Phenyl-4-quinolylaminoethanol  di- 
hydrochloride (MIESCHER), A., i, 368. 
2-Pheny].4-quinolyl anilinomethyl ke- 
tone (Sociery oF CHEMICAL IN- 
DUSTRY IN BASLE), A., i, 149. 
2-Phenyl-4-quinolyl bromomethyl ke- 
tone, aud its hydrobromide (SociETy 
oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE), 
A., i, 24d. 
2-Pheny1l-4-quinolyldiethylaminoethanol 
dihydrochloride (MixscnER), A., i, 
268. 

2-Phenyl-4-quinolyl diethylamino- 
methyl ketone, and its hydrobromide 
(Soctery oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
IN BASLE), A., i, 149. 

2-Pheny1-4-quinolyldimethylamino- 
ethanol dihydrochloride (MIESCHER), 
A., i, 368. 

2-Phenyl-4-quinolyl dimethylamino- 
methyl ketone, and its salts (SocikTy 
or CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE’, 
A., i, 149. 

a-2-Phenyl-4-quinolylethanol, 8-amino-, 
and its dihydrochloride (SoctrTy 
OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BasLB), 
A., i, 149. 

2-Pheny]-4-quinolyl ketones, substituted 
(MrEescHER),, A., i, 367. 

2-Phenyl-4-quinolyl methyl ketone 
(SocreTy OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN 
BASLE), A., i, 149. 

2-Phenyl-4-quinolyl oximinomethyl ke- 
tone (Society oF CHEMICAL IN- 
DUSTRY IN Basie), A., i, 149, 

2-Phenyl-4-quinolyl piperidinomethy] 
ketone, and its salts (SoclETY oF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE), A., 
i, 149. 

2-Pheny1l-4-quinolylpiperidylethanol, 
and its hydrochlorides (MIESCHER), 
A., i, 368. 

Pheny!selenoacetamide (KINDLER, 
BURGHARD, FINNDORF, DEHN, GIESE, 
and Kérprne), A., i, 569. 

a-Phenylsemicarbazide, action of iodine 
on, and its estimation (Doucet), A., 
i, 614, 
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Phenylstannanes (BOESEKEN and Rut- 
GERS), A., i, 1248. 

2-Phenyl-4-styrylbenzopyrylium hydr- 
oxide, 4’:7-dihydroxy-, and its salts 
(Buck and Hriteron), T., 2529. 

8-Phenyl-8-styrylhydroxylamine di- 
bromide (RUPE and Griinnorz), A,, i, 
375. 

Phenyl styryl ketone (Lenzylideneaceto- 
phenone), interaction of cyanoacet- 
amide, cyanoacetonitrile, and methyl] 
cyanoacetate, and (KoHLER and 
SourHER), A., i, 244. 

mercuric bromide and chloride (Vor- 
LANDER and EicHwaup), A., i, 
684. 
sulphuric acid derivative of (Vor- 
LANDER, OSTERBURG, and MEYE), 
A., i, 683. 
1-Phenyl-5-styryl-3-methylpyrazole, 
4-cyano- (BENARY and HOSENFELD). 
A.,i, 38. 
a-Phenylsuccinic acid, 8-cyano-a-hydr- 
oxy-, methyl ester (KOHLER and Cor- 
son), A., i, 1015. 
Phenylsulphonoxindole-3-aldehyde 
(GRANACHER and MAnAt), A., i, 714. 
8-Phenylsulphonpropionicacid,0-amino-, 
chloronitro-, and o-nitro-, and their 
derivatives (MAYER and Horst), A., 
i, 845. 
Phenyltaurine, and its 
(Demars), A., i, 917. 
12-Phenyl-5:6:11:13-tetra-acetoxydi- 
benzecarbazole, and 13-p-chloro- (FRIES 
and Ocuwat), A., i, 843. 
3-Phenyltetrahydro-1:3:2-oxazone, and 
o- and p-chloro- (PIERCE and ADAMS), 
A., i, 484. 
N-Phenyltetrahydro/soquinoline, 
its salts (v. Braun, ZOBEL, 
KUun), A., i, 1201. 
3-Phenyl-1:2:3:4-and 5:6:7:8-tetrahydro- 
quinolines, and their salts and de- 
rivatives (Vv. Braun, PrerzoLp, SEE- 
MANN, and ScuuLtTuniss), A., i, 187, 
Phenylthioacetodiethylamide (KINpD- 
DLER, BuRGHARD, Frnnnor¥F, D¥HN, 
GiEszB, and Kérpine), A., i, 572. 
Phenylthioacetodimethylamide, and 
p-nitro- (KINDLER, BURGHARD, FINN- 
DORF, DEHN, GIEse, and KORDING), 
A., i, 569. 
Phenylthioacetoethylamide (KINDLER, 
BurGHARD, FINNDORF, DEHN, GIESE, 
and Kérpine), A., i, 569. 
5-Phenylthiocarbamido-2:6-dihydroxy- 
3-methylpyrimidine, 4-amino- 
(Travse), A., i, 1136. 
Phenylthiocarbimide, p-bromo-,  p- 
chloro-, and p-iodo- (DAINs, BrEw- 
STER, and OLANDER), A., i, 824. 


homologues 


and 
and 
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Phenylthiohydantoic acid, as a pre. 
cipitant for antimony (Lassigur and 
LassIEvk), A., ii, 488. 

Phenylthiolacetic acid, and 4-chloro. 
(FARBWERKE VoRM. MEISTER, Lv. 
cius, & Brunine), A., i, 794. 

8-Phenylthiol-8-phenylpropionic  acij 
(ArnDT, FLEMMING, SCHOLZ, an( 
LOWENSOHN), A., i, 826. 

8-Phenylthiolpropionic acid (Anyi, 
FLEMMING, ScHoLz, and Lowey. 
SOHN), A., i, 827. 

8-Phenylthiolpropionic acid, 0-amino., 
chloroamino-, chloronitro-, o0-cyano-, 
o-hydroxy-, and o-nitro-, and their 
derivatives (MAyER and Horst), A,, i, 
844. 

Phenyithiopropionamide (KINDLER, 
BurGHARD, Fiynvorr, Drun, Gress, 
and K6rpine), A., i, 569. 

B-Phenylthiopropionodimethylamide 
(KINDLER, BurGHanp, FINNporr, 
DEHN, Giese, and Kérpixe), A, i, 
569. 

5-Phenylthiosemicarbazide-a-carboxylic 
acid, ethyl ester (Fromm and Neur- 
ING), A., i, 858. 

Phenyl-m-tolyl sulphoxide, ¢rinitro- 
(Giva and Kueerry), A., i, 790. 

a-Phenyl-8-p-tolyl-a-allylthiocarbamide 
(Dains, Brewster, Brarr, and 
Trompesen), A., i, 63. 

B-Phenyl-a-y-tolyl-a-allylthiocarbamide 
and p-bromo- (DAins, BreEwsia, 
Buair, and TuHomrson), A., i, 
63. 

Phenyl-0o-m- and -p-tolylamines, 2:4:6-t7- 
nitro-3-amino- (DAviEs and JAMks), 
A., i, 552. 

s-Pheny]-p-tolylcarbamide-2’-sulphonic 
acid, potassium salt (Scorr and 
CouHEN), T., 8189. 

8-Pheny1-8-y-tolyl-a-ethylpropio- 
phenone (ALRESCO), A., i, 42. 

8-Phenyl-5--tolylidenerhodanine 
(GENDELMAN), A., i, 605. 

Phenyl p-tolyl ketone, semioxamazone 
(WILson and Pickerine), T., 396. 
Phenyl-p-tolylmethylallylphosphonium 
d-bromocam phorsul phonate (Rab- 
CLIFFE and BRINDLEY), A., i, 263. 

8-Phenyl-8-p-tolyl-a-methylpropiophen- 
one (ALBESCO), A., i, 42. 

1-Pheny]-3-p-toly!-5-phenoxymethyl- 
pyrazole, 4-cyano- (BENARY ani 
HosENFELD), A., i, 38. 

a-Pheny1-8-p-tolyl-a-propanolthiocarb- 
amide (DAins, Brewster, BLAIR, 
and THompson), A., i, 68. 

B-Phenyl-a-p-tolyl-a-propanolthiocarb- 
amide (Dains, Brewster, BLA!, 
and THompson), A., i, 63. 


a pre- 
UR and 


chloro. 


 6Ly- 


acid 
’ and 


RNUt, 
WEN. 


mino-, 
yano-, 
their 
A, 1, 


DLER, 
IESE, 


1d 


p-Phenyl-8- de. ire" (AL- 
pesco), A., i, 42. 

1- Phenyl-3-p- tolylpyrazole-5-carboxylic 
acid, 4-cyano- (BENARY, SOENDERO?, 
and BENNEwI1z), A., i, 574. 

1-Phenyl-3-p-tolylpyrazole-5-carboxy- 
phenylhydrazide, 4-cyano- (BENAR y, 
SOENDEROP, and BENNEWITZ), ; a * 
574. 

4-Phenyl-1:2:4-triazole, 3-hydroxy-5- 
thiol-, lead, and phenylhydrazine 
salts (FRomM and NEHRING), A., i, 
858. 

3:5-dithio-, and its dibenzy] deriv- 
ative (Fromm, LAYER, and NeERz), 
A., i, 1240. 

l- Phenyl- -1:2:3-triazole-4-carboxylic 
acid, 5-amiuo-, 5-chloro-, and 5- 
hydroxy-, ethyl esters (Du 7), T.. 
269. 


5-hydroxy-, methy] ester, tautomerism 
of (DEXTER, McComBiz, and Scar- 
BOROUGH), T., 1234. 
8-Phenyltriethylamine, and its meth- 
iodide (G. M. and R. Rosinson), T., 
542. 

§-Phenyl-aa8-triethylpropiophenone 
(ALRESCO), A., i, 42. 

Phenyltrimethylammonium bromide, //i- 

chloride, di-iodide, iodobromide, 
and iodochloride (McCombiz and 
Reape), T., 149. 
chlorate (IZMAILSKI), A., ii, 523. 
chloride iodo-mono- and -tri-chlorides 
(McComBikE and Reape), T., 150. 
perhalides (McComBIE and READE), 
T.,.4€1. 

Phenyltyrosine, dinitro-, and its ethy| 
ester (ABDERHALDEN and STIx), A., 
i, 1030. 

Phenylurethane-o-sulphonic acid, p- 
bromo-, potassium salt (Scorr), T., 
3201. 

y-Phenyl-n-valeric acid, and its acid 
chloride and nitrile (MAYER and 
Stamm), A., i, 803; (v. BRauN and 
SrucKENSCHMIDT), A., i, 947. 

$-Phenylvalerylpiperidide (STAUDINGER 
and MULLER), A., i, 363. 

a-Phenylvinylphosphinic acid, 8-bromo- 
(ConANT and Coyne), A., i, 69. 

Phenylxanthene, 3:6-dihydroxy-9-op-di- 
nitro-, and its calcium salt and ¢eétra- 
bromo-derivative (DOWNEY and 
Lowy), A., i, 579. 

1-Phenyl- 4-xanthyl- 2:3-dimethylpyr- 
— (DorNnIER and MArriNeEr), 

» 1, 853. 
Pilcbatannins i in plants (JonEsco), A., 


1 7h 
Phioroglucinoldiphenein (Durr), T., 


227. 
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Phormidium persicinum, phycoerythrin 
in (WILLE), A., i, 277 

Phosgene. See Carbonyl chloride. 

Phosphates. See under Phosphorus. 

Phosphato-metal acids, complex (DEDE), 
A., li, 31. 

Phosphatopentamminecobalt, and_ its 
hydrogen phosphate (DuFF), T., 568, 
571. 

Phosphonium compounds, quaternary, 
resolution of (RADCLIFFE and Brinp- 
LEY), A., i, 263. 

Phosphorescence caused by active 
nitrogen (KREPELKA), A., li, 598. 


Phosphoric and Phosphorous acids. See 
under Phosphorus. 

Phosphorus, ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum of (Purvis), A. ii, 
520. 
luminescence of (RAYLEIGH), A., ii, 
755. 


allotropy of (Stock), A., ii, 67. 
black (HALL), A., ii, 156. 
red, discovery of (WINDERLICH), A., 
ii, 406. 
slow oxidation of (GiLcuRistT), A., ii, 
686, 
reaction on heating potassium ee 
with (Etuis and Grpsins), A., i, 
904. 
use of, in gas analysis (HOLMES), A., 
ii, 332. 
metabolism of. See Metabolism. 
Phosphorus alloys with carbon and iron 
(KONSTANTINOV), A., ii, 422. 
Phosphorus compounds in blood of 
children (ANDERSON), A., i, 
502. 
in blood-serum (KRAMER and How- 
Linp), A., i, 71. 
in rickets (HOWLAND and KRAMER), 
A., i, 418. 
in serum and plasma (TotsTot), A., i, 
504. 
Phosphorus pentabromide, electrolysis of 
bromine solutions of (PLOTNIKOV), 
A., ii, 370. 
bromides, compounds of, with alkyl 
and aluminium bromides (PLOTNI- 
KOV), } ee & i, 430. 


trichloride, ‘preparation of, from 
calcium phosphates (BUDNIKOV end 
Suinov), A., ii, 763. 

pentachloride, action of, on octa- 


acetylmaltose (BRIGL and MISTELE), 
A., 1, 442. 

halides, additive compounds of (Con- 
ANT and Coyne), A., i, 69 ; (Con- 
ANT, BRAVERMAN, and Hussry), 
A., i, 264; (ConaANT, WALLING- 
FORD, and GANDHEKER), A., i, 
498. 
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Phosphorus pentoxide (phosphoric oxide), 
dehydrating action of, on ethyl 
~— and ether (BALAREFF), 

, 287. 
aa of water on (RAKUZIN and 
ARSENEEV), A., ii, 237. 
estimation of, in soils (RAVENNA), A., 
ii, 334. 

Phosphoric acid, equilibrium of ferric 
oxide, water, and (CARTER and 
HARTSHORNE), T., 2223. 

fixation of, by soils (Fraps), A., i, 
1167 ; (LEMMERMANN and FRE- 
SENIvs), A., i, 1276. 

organically-combined, bacterial re- 
duction of (BARRENSCHEEN and 


BECKH-WIDMANSTETTER), A., i, 
1156. 
metabolism. See Metabolism. 


neutralisation of, by calcium hydr- 
oxide (WENDT and CLARKE), A., 
4 ii, 417. 
deteetion of, in milk (KLING and 
LASSIEUR), A., ii, 505. 
estimation of, microchemically 
(Kuny), A., . 696. 
estimation of, by the sulphate- 
molybdate method (BEcKLEY and 
Marais), A., ii, 785. 
estimation of, in blood and feces 
(GROTE), A., ii, 655. 
estimation of, in soils (BISCHOFF 
and MAarcuanp), A., ii, 786. 
Phosphates, change of reaction in 
conversion of, into pyro- and 
meta-phosphates (Murscu- 
HAUSER), A., ii, 563. 
effect of, on carbohydrate metabolism 
(Euras and Léw; _ Ettas, 
Poprscu-INOTEsTI, and Rapo- 
SLAV), A., i, 976. 
distribution of, in soils (LEONCINI 
and Roeat), A., i, 1167. 
mixtures of tartrates and, as buffer 
solutions (SIMON and Zivy), A., 
ii, 175. 
estimation of, volumetrically (Buky), 
A., ii, 37. 
estimation of, in fertilisers (RoBERT- 
son and DickInson), A., ii, 252. 
Orthophosphoric acid, solid, electrical 
conductivity of (RABINOVITSCH), 
A., ii, 822. 
molecular compounds of ethyl ether 
and (RABINOVITSCH and JAKUB- 
SOHN), A., i, 1172. 
Metaphosphoric acid, 
(PEsseE1), A., ii, 396. 
Pyrophosphoric acid, 
(PEsSEL), A., ii, 396. 
Tetraphosphoric acid, preparation of 
(RAKUZIN and ARSENE EV),A.,ii,237. 


hydration of 


hydration of 
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Phosphorus :— 
Phosphorous acid, reaction betwee, 
iodine and (MITCHELL), T., 224), 
estimation of, volumetrically, in 
presence of phosphoric acid 
(WINGLER), A., ii, 506. 
_ Hypophosphorous acid, studies 0 
(MircHEtt), T., 629. 
Phosphorus organic compounds : — 
in soils (AUTEN), A., i, 1276. 
Phosphoric acid, cyclohexany] ester, 
and its salts (KomATsuU and Kuma. 
MOTO), A., i, 205. 
Phosphorous acid, esters (Boyp an( 
CHIGNELL), T., 813. 
Phosphorus estimation :— 
estimation of (LUNDELL and Horr. 
MAN), A., ii, 85, 251. 
estimation of, volumetrically, with 
methylene- -blue (THORNTON and 
ELpeErpicer), A., ii, 334. 
estimation of, in light aluminium 
alloys (LosANA and Rossi), A., ii, 
696. 
organic, estimation of, gery 
(JONES and PERKINS), A +) li, 482, 
estimation of, in vanadium ores 
(KRIESEL), r& ii, 252. 
Phosphoryl chloride, preparation of 
(VANSCHEIDT and ToLsTOPraToy), 
A,, ii, 559. 
Phosphosalicylic acid, methyl 
(GAUTRELET), A., i, 796. 
Phosphotungstates (KEHRMANN and 
MELLET), A., ii, 77, 497. 
analysis of (MELLET), A., ii, 579. 
Phosphotungstic-phosphomolybdic _ re- 


ester 


ent, reaction of proteins with 
EVINE), A., ii, 44. 
Piece. azides (ANGELI and PIERONI), 
A., i, 613. 


Photocatalysis (BALY, HErILBRon, and 
Stern), T., 185. 
Photochemical decomposition of solids 
(Noygs), A., ii, 451. 
equivalence law (KuHN), A., ii, 815. 
application - to dilute solutions 
(Grtss), A., ii, 278. 
application of, to dry oe (Ec- 
GERT and Noppack), A., ii, 526. 
processes, mechanism of (WeIcERT), 
A., ii, 83; (CokHn and Tram), 
A., ii, 205; (CokHn and June), 
A., ii, 206. 
reactions, theory of (NERNST and 
Noppack), A., ii, 526. 
influence of drying on (TRAMM), 
A., ii, 716. 
kinetics of (WEGSCHEIDER), A., ii, 
49 ; (LAZAREV), A., ii, 598. 


temperature coeflicient of (ToLMAN), 
A., ii, 813, 


Photochemical reactions and Einstein’s 
law (WEIGERT), A., ii, 361. 
with chloriue (WEIGERT), A., ii, 813. 
in jellies (BeNRATH and ScHaFr- 
GANZ), A., ii, 50. 

studies (PLoTNIKOV), A., ii, 451; 
(NoyEsand KouPERMAN),A., ii, 527. 

Photochemistry and fluorescence (Lr- 
VAILLANT), A., ii, 597. 

of unstable substances (Bowen), T., 
1199. 

Photoelectric properties and chemical 
combination (GUDDEN and Pout), 
A., ii, 528. 

sensitivity (COBLENTZ), A., ii, 280. 

Photographic developer, new (CHRIS- 

TIANSEN), A., i, 1093. 

films, cause of the darkening of 
(RumPF), A., ii, 208. 

plates, dry, application of the photo- 
chemical equivalence law to (Ec- 
GERT and Noppack), A., ii, 526. 

Photography, applications of, to chem- 
istry (JOLIBoIS), A., ii, 363. 

Photo-luminescence, action of red and 
infra-red radiations on (CURIE), A., 
i, 812, 

Photosynthesis, action of light of 
various colours on (LUBIMENKO), 
A., ii, 716. 

effect of traces of chemical compounds 
on (BosE), A., i, 1043. 

of amines (Snow and Sronez), T., 
1509. 

plant respiration and (SPoEHR and 
McGEE), A., i, 988. 

Phototropy (HxrILBron, Hupson, and 
Huis), T., 2273. 

of sulphides (RopRIGUEZ MovURELC), 
A., li, 109. 

Phthalaldehyde (SEEKLEs), A., i, 931. 

isoPhthalaldehyde, compound from inter- 
action of benzidine and (ADAMs, 
BULLOCK, and WILson), A., i, 379. 

chloro-derivatives (CASSELLA & Co)., 
A., i, 800. 

Phthalatodipentamminecobaltic nitrate 
(Durr), T., 568. 

Phthalatopentamminecobaltic 
(Durr), T., 569. 

Phthaleins, detection of (CALVERT), A., 
ii, 97. 

Phthalic acid, ethyl ester, detection of 
(CaLtvERT), A., ii, 97; (AN- 
DREW), A., ii, 663. 

detection of, in brandy (EILLEs), 
A., ii, 796. 

Phthalic acid, 3- and 4-nitro- prepar- 
ation of (INcoLp and PiccoT7), T., 
1499. 

isoPhthalic acid, 2:6-dichloro-, methyl 

ester(PoLLAK and Rupicw), A., i, 27. 


nitrate 
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isoPhthalic acid, m-iodo-, esters(BURTON 
and Kmnner), T., 1044. 

Phthalide derivatives, stability of the 
lactone ring of, to hydrazine (TEP- 
PEMA), A., i, 256. 

Phthalide, 5-amino-, acetyl derivative 

(TErPEMA), A., i, 257. 
5-bromo-, and 5-chloro- (TEPPEMA), 
A., i, 258. 

Phthalimide, potassium derivative, in- 
teraction of 88’-dichlorodiethyl sul- 
phide, sulphone, and sulphoxide with 
(CASHMORE and McComsis), T., 2884. 

4-Phthalimidoacetyl-2:3:5-trimethyl- 
pyrrole (FiscHER and ZERWECK), A., 
i, 365. 

y-Phthalimido-8-hydroxybutyronitrile 
(Tomita), A., i, 190. 

Phthalimidomethoxyacetic acid ether 
(Hopkins), A., i, 340. 

Phthalimidomethyl ethers (Hopxrns), 
A., i, 340. 

m- and p-Phthalimidophenylearbazoles 
(G. and M. pg MonrTMOLLIN), A., i, 
373. 

Phthalon-2-anilic acid, and its aniline 
salt (KURODA and PERKIN), T., 2107. 

Phthalonic acid, «lerivatives of (KURODA 
and PERKIN), T., 2094. 

Phthalyldisalicylic acids, 
(KAUFMANN), A., i, 796. 

Phthalyl-leucauramine, and its carbinol 
and dinitro- (BoGErT and RuDER- 
MAN), A., i, 32. 

Phthalylphenylhydrazide, enantiotrop- 
ism of (IsHIKAWA), A., i, 863. 

Phycoerythrin in Myxophycex (WILLE), 
A.» 1, 277. 

Physiological processes, effect of high 
altitudes on (BARcROFT), A., i, 501. 

Physostigmine. See Kserine. 

Phytochemical reduction (NEUBERG and 
REINFURTB), A., i, 987. 

Picramide, compounds of, with hydro- 
carbons (EFREMOV), A., i, 552. 

Picric acid, molecular conductivity of, 
in methyl alcohol (BJERRUM and 
ZECHMEISTER), A., i, 645. 

freezing-point curve of the mixture, 
trinitrophenylmethylnitroamine and 
(TAYLOR and RINKENBACH), A., i, 
1193. 

freezing-point curve of mixtures of 
trinitrotoluene and (TayLor and 
RINKENBACH), A., i, 909. 

compounds of, with hydrocarbons 
(EFREMOV), A., i, 551. 

potassium and sodium salts, detection 
of, microscopically (J UsTIN-MUEL- 
LER), A., ii, 656. 

estimation of sulphuric acid in (Pat- 
TERSON and Moupaitu;, A., ii, 505. 


43 * 


esters of 
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Picric acid, m-chloro-, salts of (SECKLEs), 
A., i, 287. 

Picryl chloride, compounds of, with 

hydrocarbons (EFREMOY), A., i,'552. 
sulphide, equilibrium of  trinitro- 
anisole with (CHAUMEIL and 
THomAs), A., i, 673. 
equilibrium in the system, tolite 
and (RocHE and Tomas), A., i, 
326. 

Picrylhydroxylamine, and its derivatives 
(Borscue), A., i, 1091. 

Picrylmethylnitroamine. See Nitramine. 

Piezo-chemical studies (MoEsvVELD), A., 
li, 142, 740, 746; (ConEN, VoLLER, 
and MoxsveELp), A., ii, 386; (ConEN 
and MorsvELD; CouEn, IsHIKAWA, 
and MogEsvELD), A., ii, 537. 

Pigments from bacteria, constitution of 

(McComBIE and Scarsorovucs), T., 
3279. 

of skin (BRAHN and ScHMIDTMANN ; 
Licnac), A., i, 980. 

Pike. See Hsox lucius. 

Pilocarpic acid, nitro- (MAx and MICHEL 
PoLonovskI), A., i, 52. 

m- and iso-Pilocarpic acids, y-chloro-, 
ethyl and methyl esters and their 
nitrates (MAx and Micuet PoLonov- 
SKI), A., i, 129. 

tso-Pilocarpinanil, and _ its salts 
(Max and MicuEt Potonovsk!), A., 
i, 130. 

m- and iso-Pilocarpine, isomerism of 
(Max and Muicue, Potonovsk1!), 
A., i, 130. 

n- and iso-Pilocarpine, nitro- (MAx and 
MicuHEL PoLonovsk]), A., i, 52. 

Pilocarpine series (MAx and MICHEL 
PoLONOVSKI), A., i, 52, 129, 130. 

d-Pimaric acid, and its derivatives 
(Ruzicka and Batas), A., i, 818. 

Pimelic acid, a-amino- and a-bromo- 
y-hydroxy-, and y-hydroxy-, and their 
derivatives (Levcns and NaGEt), A., 
i, 89. 

Pinacol-pinacolin transformation, 
mechanism of (INGoLD), T., 1706. 
Pinacolin transformations (TIFFENEAU 
and LrEvy), A., i, 213; (MEERWEIN 

and ScnArer), A., i, 324. 

Pinacols, preparation of, from a-hydr- 
oxymethyl ketones (Locquin and 
WovsEne), A., i, 433. 

Pinane (Lipp), A., i, 1214. 
and nitro- (NAMETKIN), A,, i, 692. 

Pine lignin. See Lignin. 

Pine oil, constituents of (PIGULEVSK1), 

A., i, 815. 

Caucasian (PIGULEVSKI and NIKI- 
TINA), A., i, 817. 

l-meuthone in (GILL), A., i, 1104. 
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Pine’ resin, acids of (Ruzicka and 
Scuinz ; Ruzicka and Batas), A., i, 
818. 

Pinene, from Spanish turpentine 

(MADINAVEITIA), A., i, 235, 

separation of optical antipodes of 
(Dupont and DEsacBres), A. , i, 812, 

action of fuller’s earth on (VENABLE), 
A., i, 474, 

reaction of hydrogen cyanide with, 
under the electric discharge 
(FRANCESCONI and CruRto), A,, i, 
1022. 

reactions distinguishing _nopinene 
from (Dupont and Brus), A., i, 934, 

action of phosphorus pentachloride on 
(Bert), A., ii, 812. 

a-Pinene, reaction of sulphuric acid with 
(Ono), A., i, 1022. 

Pinenes, fractionation of, from turpent- 
ines (Dupont and DESALBREs), A., i, 
1215. 

a- and B-Pinenes (PARISELLE), A., i, 
475. 

Pinocamphane (NAMETKIN and JARzEY), 
A., i, 588; (NAMETKIN), A., i, 811. 
Pinocamphone hydrazone (NAMETKIN 
and JARZEV), A., i, 588 ; (NAMETKIN), 

A., i, 811. 

Pinus cembra, constituents of the oil 
from (PIGULEVSsKI), A., i, 886. 

Pinus excelsa, essentia! oil from (Stmon- 
SEN and Rav), A., i, 48 ; (SIMONSEN), 
A., i, 935. 

Pinus Gerardiana,  oleo-resin 
(SIMONSEN), A., i, 935. 

Pinus khasya, essential oil from (Stmon- 
SEN and Rav), A., i, 47. 

Pinus longifolia, Indian turpentine from 
(StmonsEN and Rav), T., 549; 
(SIMONSEN), T., 2642. 

Piperazine hydroferrocyanide 

MING), T., 2457. 

aquochromitetra- and pentathiocyan- 
ates (SCAGLIARINI and TARTARINI), 
A., i, 1225. 

Piperazine-1:4-di-8-propionic acid, di- 
hydrochloride (MANNICH and GANz2), 
A., i, 21 

Piperazine-1-propionic-4-‘sosuccinic 
acid (MANNICH and Ganz), A., i, 21. 

Piperidides, replacement of piperine in 
pepper by (STAUDINGER and SCHNEID- 
ER), A., i, 361; (SraupINGER and 
MU.ieER), A., i, 363. 

Piperidine, photosynthesis of (BALY, 

HEILBRON, and Srern), T., 188. 
aquochromipentathiocyanate and 
chromihexathiocyanate § (SCAGLI- 
ARINI and Tartarini), A., i, 1225 
hydroferrocyanide (Cummine), T. 
2457. 


from 


(Cum- 


A and 
7. i, 
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9-Piperidinobenzoic acid, 5-nitro- 
(TuTTLE), A., i, 1012. 
Piperidino-1-carbodithionic acid, triary]- 
methy] esters, dissociation of (BLICKE), 
A., i, 364. 
a-Piperidino-8y-diphenylpropan-7y-one, 
and its salts (MANNICH and LAMMER- 
inc), A., i, 45. 
§-Piperidino-3-ethoxyacridine, and iis 


hydrochloride (FARBWERKE VORM. 
MersTer, Lucius, & Brunine), A., 
i, 1130. 


§-Piperidino-1-ethoxytetrahydro- 
naphthalene(v. BkaAuN, BRAUNSDORF, 
aid KirscHBAUM), A., i, 105. 

8-Piperidinoethyl p-anisyl ketone, an:l 
its derivatives (MANNICH and Lam- 
MERING), A., i, 44. 

§-Piperidinoethyl 3:4-dimethoxyphenyl 
ketone, and its derivatives (MANNICH 
and LAMMERING), A., i, 45. 

8-Piperidinoethylphenylcarbinol, and 
its derivatives (MANNiCH and Lam- 
MERING), A., i, 44. 

8-Piperidinoethyl phenyl ketone, «and its 
derivatives (MANNICH and LAMMER- 
ING), A., i, 44. 

8-Piperidinoethyl-8-tetrahydronaphthyl 
ketone, and its derivatives (MANNICH 
and LAMMERING), A., i, 45. 

p-Piperidinomethylbenzoic acid, benzy! 
ester hydrochloride (HorFMANN-LA 
Rocue & Co.), A., i, 925. 

Piperidinomethyltartronic acid (MAN- 
NiIcH and BavunotH), A., i, 22. 

8-Pipevidino- a-2-phenyl-4-quinolyl- 
ethanol (SociEry oF CHEMICAL IN- 
DUSTRY IN BASLr), A., i, 149. 

8-Piperidinoisopropyl p-anisyl ketone, 
aud its derivatives (MANNICH aud 
LAMMERING), A., i, 44. 

ac-l- and -2-Piperidinotetrahydro- 
naphthalenes, and their salts (v. 
Braun, BraunsporF, and K1rscu- 
BAUM), A., i, 106. 

2-Piperidone, 3-amino-, benzoyl] deriv- 
ative (‘‘HoMAS, KAPFHAMMER, and 
FLASCHENTRAGER), A., i, 51. 

4-Piperidones, substituted, action of 
hydrogen chloride and of methyl 
iodide on (PETRENKO-KRITSCHENKO, 
PurraTa, and GANDELMAN), A., i, 
480, 

Piperidone-3-carboxylic acid, 3-bromo- 
5-hydroxy-, lactoue (TRAUBE, Jonow, 
and Trepout), A., i, 1071. 

8-Piperidylbutyronitrile (BRUYLAN’s), 
A., i, 764. 

Piperidyl-V-ethylearbamic acid, pheny!- 
ethyl ester, and its hydrochloride 

(Society oF CuKMICAL INDUSTRY IN 

BasuE), A., i, 1091. 


| 
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Piperine, pepper taste of (RHEINBOLDT), 
A., i, 700. 
replacement of, in pepper, by piper- 
idides (STAUDINGER and SCHNEID- 
ER), A., i, 361; (STAUDINGER and 
MUuuER), A., i, 363, 
Piperitone (READ and Smirn), T., 
2267. 
extraction of, from essential oils (READ 
and SmiTA), A., i, 935. 
reduction of (HuUGHESDON, SMITH, and 
READ), T., 2916. 
dl-Piperitone-a- and -8-hydroxylamino- 
oximes (READ and SMmitH), T'., 2272. 
Piperonylidenethe+ainone(GULLAND and 
Roginson), T., 1004. 
1-Piperonyl-6:7-methylenedioxy-3:4-di- 
hydro/soquinoline-3-carboxylice acid, 
methyl ester, and its hydrochloride 
(Society oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN 
Bas eg), A., i, 371. 
B-Piperonylpropionic acid, a-amino-, 
benzoyl derivative (SocrkTY OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE), A., 
i, 371. 
Pipette, explosion, a new (Tippy), A., 
ii, 694. 
Pitanga. See Lugenia pitanga. 
Pituitary body, growth-controlling sub- 


stance from (RoBERTsON), A., i, 
508. 

active principles of (DUDLEY), A., i, 
629. 


Placenta, hormone of the, and its deriv- 
atives (FRANKEL and Fonpa), A., i, 
1257. 

Placental transmission (BocErrT and 
Puass), A., i, 974; (PLAss and Tomp- 
KINS), A., i, 975. 

Plantago psyllium, seeds of, as pro- 
tective colloid (GurBIER, HuBER, and 
Eckert), A., ii, 3938. 

Plants, chemistry of (Voc), A., i, 990 ; 

(AszKENAZY), A., i, 1044. 

absorption of ions by (HOAGLAND and 
Davis), A., i, 1272. 

synthesis of acid amides in (SMIRNOV), 
A., i, 636. 

effect of ammonium sulphate on 
the growth of, and on the avail- 
ability of iron (JonEs and SHIvE), 
A., i, 1048. 

amylase in (Ss6per@), A., i, 275, 

effect of light on assimilation of (WaR- 
BURG and NEGELEIN), A., ii, 718. 

assimilation of electrolytes by (PRAt), 
A., i, 636. 

assimilation of calcium by (Hunt and 
WinteEr), A., i, 1271. 

assimilation of calcium, aluminium, and 
iron phosphates by (Briovx), A., i, 
79. 
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Plants, assimilation of lead by(HEVEsy), 
A., i, 1160. 
synthesis and degradation of aspara- 
gine in (PRIANISCHNIKOY), A., i, 
278. 
colloids in (SAmEc and IsasEvit), A., 
i, 18. 
action of hexamethylenetetramine on 
the growth of (BLANCK, GEILMANN, 
and GIESECKE), A., i, 171. 
incrustive substances in (ScHMIDT, 
GEISLER, ARNDT, and IHLOW), A., 
i, 274;(ScHMIpT and MIERMASTER), 
A., i, 884. 
effect of manganese on the growth of 
(McHarcuk), A., i, 1160. 
availability of mineral matter for 
(ComBER), A., i, 79. 
nitrogen metabolism of (PRIANISCHNIT- 
Kov), A., i, 425. 
mechanism of oxidation 
LAGHER), A., i, 1159. 
peroxydase in (PALLADIN and MANs- 
KAJA), A., i, 427. 
effect of potassium on the structure 
aud development of (WEISZMANN), 
A., i, 635. 
orthoclase as a source of potassium for 
(HALEY), A., i, 888. 
respiration in (FERNANDES; Lyon; 
SMITA), A., i, 1270. 
effect of chloroform on respiration of 
(Ray), A., i, 520. 
respiration of, and photosynthesis 
(Spa@ur and McGee), A., i, 988. 
action of salt solutions on (ILJ1N), A., 
i, 172. 
effect of salts on the synthesis and 
destruction of starch in (ILs1n), 
A., i, 172. 
soil solution and growth of (Tunat- 
Kov), A., i, 992. 
effect of titanium compounds on the 
growth of (NkmxEc and KA%), A., i, 
1161. 
occurrence of urease in (ARMSTRONG), 
A., i, 1275. 
green, constituents of (FRANZEN and 
HEtwert), A., i, 77, 520, 637 ; 
(FRANZEN and KeyssneEr), A., i, 
427, 1045; (FRANZEN and OsTEr- 
TAG), A., i, 636; (FRANZEN and 
KAISER), A., i, 1045. 
assimilation of carbon dioxide and 
formaldehyde by(SaBaLITscHKA), 
on 
iron-chlorosis in, caused by man- 
ganese (RippEL), A., i, 1160. 
higher, assimilation of ammonia by 
(PRIANISCHNIKOV), A., i, 1159. 
action of hexamethylenetetramine 
on (E. and G. Nicowas), A., i, 77. 


in (GAL- 
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Plants, higher, effect of sulphur dioxide 
on respiration of (STOKLASA, SEpor, 
ZDOBNICKY, and NEKoLA), A., i, 
521. 

Japanese, chemistry of (NAKAMURA), 
A., i, 1046 ; (Komatsu and Uxpa), 
A., i, 1274. 

leguminous, increase in root nodules of 
(WERNER), A., i, 1046. 

estimation of hydrocyanic acid in 
(Koun-Abrest and RIcARpDoNI), 
A., ii, 889. 

Plant cells, permeability of (RAxeEp), 
A., i, 1272, 1273, 1274; (Brooks), 
A., i, 1278. 

formation of fat in (HAEHN and Krnv- 
TOF), A., i, 426. 

inorganic ions in the sap of (Hoac- 
LAND and Davis), A., i, 882. 

effect of organic substances on the 
formation of starch in (Matce) A., 
i, 989. 

action of saponins on (Boas), A., i 
273. 

Plant extracts, effect of, on blood sugar 

(THALLINNER and Perry), A., i, 967. 

Plant products, sublimation of (V1EHO- 

EVER), A., li, 535. 

Plant tissues, effect of desiccation on 
carbohydrates in (Link and Torr. 
INGHAM),.A., ii, 265. 

formation of vitamin-A in (CowAkp), 
A., i, 521. 

estimation of nitric nitrogen and total 
nitrogen in (GULLAGHER), A., ii, 
334, 

estimation of starch in (DENNy), A., 
ii, 95. 

Plasmodia, composition of protoplasm of 

(LEPESCHKIN), A., i, 990. 

Plaster of Paris, setting of (JourBots and 

CHASSEVENT), A., ii, 565. 

Platinum, native, structure of (ScHEMT- 

SCHUSCHNY), A., ii, 502. 
valency of, in mercaptan compounds 
(RAy), T., 133. 

L-series spectrum of (RocERs), A., ii, 
200. 

electromotive polarisation of (PAMFI- 
LOV), A., ii, 606. 

colloidal, preparation of (GurBrEr and 

ZWEIGLE), A., ii, 60. 
catalytic reduction with (LocHTE 
and BAILEY), A., i, 906. 

Platinum bases (platinammines) (Tscu- 

UGAEV, GRIGORIEVA, and TSCHER- 

NIAEV), A., ii, 499. ; 

Platinum oxide, preparation of, and its 

catalytic action (ADAMS and 
SHRINER), A., ii, 773. 

catalytic action of (CAnoTHERS and 

ApaAMs), A., ii, 310. 
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Platinum organic compounds :— 
Platinum bases (platinammines) 
(SCHLEICHER, HENKEL, and Spliks), 
A., i, 1120. 
Platinum estimation :— 
estimation of, with 
(IvANOV), A., ii, 263. 
Platinum black, hydrogenation of alde- 
hydes and ketones by means of 
(FAILLEBIN), A., i, 92. 
catalytic oxidations with (CUSMANO), 
A., i, 586. 
Poisoning, acid (Lozwy and Minzex), 
A., i, 421. 
chloroform (UNDERHILL and Kapsi- 
now), A., i, 421. 
by methyl alcohol (Mier), A., i, 734. 
in relation to acidosis (LozEwy and 
Minzer), A., i, 421. 
Polarisation of electrodes (VERSCHAF- 
FELT), A., ii, 115, 369. 
of double bonds (LAPWORTH 
Rosinson), A., ii, 849. 
Polarity, influence of the atomic nucleus 
on (HENSTOCR), A., li, 233. 
induced alternate, octet theory of 
(Fraser and Humpnrigs), A., ii, 
627. 
in relation to the tautomeric hydro- 
gen theory (ALLSop and KENNER), 
T., 2296. 
Polonium, radioactive constant of 
(MARACINEAND), A., ii, 529. 
precipitation of, along with bismuth 
hydroxide (EscHEr), A., ii, 602. 
Polyacenaphthylene, and bromo-(DziE- 


thiocyanates 


and 


WONSKI and OLESIOWNA), A., i, 
776. 
alloPolyacenaphthylene (DzIEWONSKI 


and OLEsIOWNA), A., i, 776. 
Polycyclic compounds, chemistry of, in 
relation to their homocyclic unsatur- 
ated isomerides (INGoLD, SEELEY, 
and THorPE), T., 853; (GRIMWOOD, 
INGOLD, and THoRPE), T., 3303. 
Polygonum hydropiper, constituents of 
(BIELECKI and LIEBERMAN), A., i, 
991. ° 
Polyguaiacylsilicon (Pil ARMACEUTISCHE 
InpusTRIE, G. M. B. H., and Hav- 
scHKA), A., i, 80. 
Polymerisation (LEBEDEV, ANDREEVSKI, 
and MATIUSCHKINA), A., i, 770. 
Polypeptides, resolution of (ABDERHAL- 
DEN and Goro), A., i, 1069; 
(ABDERHALDEN and ALKER), A., i, 
1071. 
compounds of normal salts with amino- 
acids and (PFEIFFER), A., i, 308. 
Polypeptide hydantoins, synthesis of 
(HAHN, KELLEY, and SCHAEFFER), 
A., i, 487. 
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Polysaccharides (KARRER and Smir- 
nov), A., i, 122; (KaARRER and Joos), 
A., i, 541; (Karregr), A., i, 685 ; 
(KARRER, Joos, and Straus), A., i, 
1182 ; (KARRER and Froron}), A., 
ii, 460. 

constitution of (IRvINE and Hirst), 
T., 518; (Komatsv, INovg, and 
Nakal), A., i, 1181. 

action of dry hydrogen bromide on 
(HiBBERT and Hitz), A., i, 184. 

Polysulphides, organic (Ripine and 
Tuomas), T., 3271. 

Polythionic acids. See under Sulphur. 

Pongamia glabra, oil from the seed, 
of (Drsar, SupBorovGH, and War- 
sON), A., i, 995. 

Poppy, Indian. 
Serum. 

Porcelain slip, effect of addition of 
substances to (KLEEMAN), A., ii, 226. 

Porphyrins, natural (ScHUM™M), A., i, 
631; (FiscHER and ScHAUMANN ; 
FiscHER and HiicEr), A., i, 964; 
(FIscHER and ScHNELLER), A., i, 
1244. 

Posidonia, chemistry of the fibre of 
(EARL), T., 3223. 

Potassamide, equilibrium of mixtures of 
sodamide and (Kraus and Cvy), A., 
ii, 320. 

Potassium, absorption spectrum of (Mc- 
LENNAN and AINSLIE; NARAYAN 
and Gunnayya), A., ii, 357. 

multiple lines in the spectrum of 
(NISSEN), A., ii, 671. 

ionised, spectra of, and of argon 
(ZEEMAN and Dik), A., ii, 670. 

positive-ray analysis of (DEMPSTER), 
A., ii, 413. 

transport number of (SCHNEIDER and 
BRALEY), A., ii, 456. 

interaction of ethyl acetate and 
(SCHEIBLER,ZIEGNER, and PEFFER), 
A., i, 82. 

Potassium compounds, effect of, on the 
structure and development of plants 
(McHareus), A., i, 635. 

Potassium salts, density of dilute 
solutions of (HARTLEY and Bar- 
RETT), T., 398. 

absorption of, by animal 
(STANTON), A., i, 508, 
nutritive value of (MILLER), A., i, 


See Papaver somni- 


cells 


414, 
pharmacology of (ROSENMANN), A., 
i, 983 
Potassium ammonioaluminate and 
ammoniomanganite (BERGSTROM), 
A., ii, 31. 


carbonate, solubility of, in water 
(Ruscov), A., ii, 415. 
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Potassium carbonate, solubility in the 
system, sodium chlorate and 
(ILgINSKI), A., ii, 562. 

action of, ou lead glass (RIcHMOND), 
A., ii, 687. 
chlorate, decomposition of (Brown, 
Burrows, and McLAvUGHLIN), A., 
ii, 561. 
promoters in the decomposition of 
(NEVILLE), A., ii, 857. 
oxygen-generating mixture 
(UpaAxKaA), A., ji, 556. 
reduction of, by ferrous sulphate 
(Hrrsonkowltscn), A., ii, 25. 
perchlorate, decomposition of, and its 
catalysis by ferric oxide (OrTo and 
Fry), A., ii, 474. 
chloride, deposits at Solikamsk 
(KURNAKOV, BELOGLAZOV, and 
ScHMATKO), A., ii, 246. 
velocity of formation of (ABEL), A., 
ii, 746. 
equilibrium of ammonium nitrate 
and (PERMAN and SAUNDERS), 
Foy: ORL 
equilibria in the system, calcium 
chloride, magnesium chloride, 
water, and (LEE and EGERTON), 
T., 706. 
solidification of magnesium chloride, 
barium chloride. and( VALENTIN), 
Ang 78. 
chloride and nitrate, equilibrium of 
calcium chloride and nitrate, water, 
and (BARBAUDY), A., ii, 621. 
cupric chlorite (LEv1 and CIPOLLONE), 
A., ii, 492. 
chloroiridiate, 


with 


decomposition of 
(GrrE), A., ii, 162. 


chloropalladite and chloroplatinite, 
crystal structure of (DICKINSON), 
A., ii, 25 
fluoborate and permanganate, iso- 
morphism of (ZAMBONINI), A., ii, 
70. 
hydrogen fluoride, crystal structure 
of (Bozorrn), A., ii, 758. 
hydride, preparation of (BARDWELN), 
A., ii, 20 
hydroxide, formation of, from potas- 
sium carbonate and lime (Bup- 
NIKOV and SyrkIN), A., ii, 
634. 
activity coefficients of 
(KNOBEL), A., ii, 116. 
transport numbers of, in aqueous 
solution (KNoBEL, WonrcestTEr, 
and BriaGs), A., ii, 119. 
hydrosulphide, hydrolysis of (Was- 
ASTJERNA), A., li, 625. 
iodide, equilibrium of lead iodide and 
(DEMASSIEUX), A., ii, 565. 


ions of 
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Potassium iodide, reaction between 
eo and (KoLruorr), 
A. 4, 176. 
estimation of (MA?rTuEs and 
Scnivrz), A., ii, 433. 
triiodide, Réntgen ray structure of 
(CLARK and. DUANE), A., ii, 
856. 
perinanganate, electrolytic preparation 
of (GruBE and METZGER), A., ii, 
519. 
ag otra | | (RIDEAL and 
Norrisu), A., ii, 362, 450. 
oxidation of neha fatty =e by 
alkaline (PRSHEVALSKI), A., i, 
567. 
preparation ‘and use of standard 
solutions of (BRUHNS), A., ii, 
658. 
stability of solutions of, and their 
standardisation (HACKL), A., ii, 
42. 
nitrate, equilibrium of lead nitrate, 
water, and (GLASSTONE and 
SaunpERs), T., 2134. 
freezing-point curves for mixtures 
of sodium nitrate and (Briscoz 
and Mapern), T., 1608 ; (MApciIN 
and Briscogk), T., 2914. 
tetroxide, interaction of, with ice and 
with dilute sulphuric acid (HAWLEY 
and Sanp), T., 2891. 
platinocyanide, equilibrium of, with 
water and with lithium platino- 
cyanide (‘'—ERREY and JOLLY), T., 
2217. 
sulphate, equilibrium of ammonium 
nitrate and (PERMAN and 
Howe tts), T., 2128. 
solubility of magnesium sulphate 
and (LEvI), A., ii, 758. 
aluminium sulphate, dilatometric 
experiments with (IvANova), A., 
ii, 295. 
persulphate, preparation of (FicHTer 
and HumpeErrt), A., ii, 562. 
reduction of, hy radium 
(KaILan), A., ii, 601. 
monosulphide, hydrolysis of (WaAsast- 
JERNA), A., ii, 625. 
pentasulphide, action of, on alkyl 
halides (Ripinc and Tuomas). T., 
3271. 
sulphite and hydrogen sulphite, action 
of formaldehyde on (EsSTALELLA), 
A., i, 181. 
polythionates, constitution and heats 
of formation of (MARTIN and Mk72), 
A., ii, 759. 
Potassium organic compounds :— 
arylsulphoniodoamides (RoBErTs), T., 
849. 


rays 


Potassium organic compounds :— 
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cobalti-, chromi-, ferri-, and ferro- 
ceyanides, dissociation of (Burrows), 
T., 2028. 
ferricyanide, electrolytic precipitation 
with (KoLTHOFE), A., 11, 256, 260. 
ferrocyanide, photoelectric activity of 
(Poo.z), A., ii, 363. 
use of, in analysis (PoRLEZzA), A., 
ii, 503. 
detection of (CoLz), A., ii, 703. 
methyl sulphate, action of, on mono- 
carboxylic acids (Simon), A., i, 290. 
Potassium detection, estimation, and 
separation :— 
detection of (CuTTICA), A., ii, 497. 
detection and estimation of, with 
sodium 3-chloro-5-nitro-m-toluene- 
sulphonate (H. and W. Daviess), 
T., 2976. 
estimation of (Pozzi-Escor), A., ii, 
507; (Morris), A., ii, 698. 
estimation of, asalum (DE LA PAULLE), 
A., ii, 181. 
estimation of, by the use of bismuth 
sodium thiosulphate (CUISINIER), 
A., ii, 38. 
estimation of, with sodium cobalti- 
nitrite (CLERFEYT), A., ii, 181. 
estimation of, by Przibylla’s sodium 
hydrogen tartrate method (HUBERT), 
A., 4, 181. 
estimation of, volumetrically (BULLI 
and FERNANDES), A., ii, 507. 
estimation of, in human blood (MirkIN 
and DruskIn), A., ii, 507. 
estimation of, in insoluble silicates 
(Green), A., ii, 255. 
estimation of, in soils (BiscHorF and 
MaRrcHuAND), A., ii, 786. 
estimation of, and its separation from 
sodium (Smith), A., ii, 789. 
Potatoes, sweet cooked, maltose in 
(Gore), A., i, 1163. 
analysis of (BOMER and Marris), A., 
ii, 799. 
estimation of starch in (Line and 
Price), A., ii, 702. 
Potential of electrodes (HEYROvsKY), 
A., ii, 114 ; (Garrison), A., ii, 115. 
ionisation. See Ionisation potentials. 
at the boundary of two liquid phases 
(Bauer), A., ii, 53. 
measurements with membranes 
(Hitcncocr), A., ii, 530, 826; 
(PrrpEAvx and Crooks), A., ii, 
728; (H111), A., ii, 826. 
Potentiometer, use of, in the study of 
photochemical change (RIDFAL and 
Norrish), A., ii, 362. 
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Precipitates, velocity of formation of 
(Boussv), A., ii, 144. 

adsorption by (CHATTERJI and DHAR; 
Duar, Sen, and CHATTERII), A., 
ii, 615. 

replacement of substances adsorbed in 
(CHARRIOD), A., li, 540. 

Precipitation, rhythmic (NoTBoom ; 

LIESEGANG), A., ii, 395 ; (JANEK), A., 

ii, 395, 620. 

Pressure, internal, of liquids (KARPEN), 

A., ii, 11. 

Pressure regulator, for use 

filtration (RATH), A., ii, 628. 

Pristane (ToyaMA), A., i, 890. 

Procaine, estimation of (HANSON), A., 
ii, 798. 

Procellose, and its osazone (BERTRAND 
and BEnorstT), A., i, 756. 

Proline, synthesis of (PUTocHIN), A., i, 
1225. 

Proline, y-hydroxy-, synthesis of 
(TRAUBE, JoHow, and TEPonL), A., i, 
1071. 


during 


l-Prolylglycine anhydride (ABDER- 
HALDEN), A., i, 717. 
l-Prolyl-/-leucine anhydride (ABDER- 


HALDEN), A., i, 717. 

Promoters in catalysis (MEDSFORTH), 
T., 14652. 

Propaldehyde, condensation of, with 
ammonia (TSCHITSCHIBABIN and 
OpARINA), A., i, 1128, 

Propane, aayy-tetrabromo- (DEMJANOV 
and DosARENKO), A., i, 1189. 

Propane series, keto-cyclol change in 
the (LANF#aR and THORPE), T., 1683. 

cycloPropane, dibromo- (DEMJANOV and 
DosARENKO), A., i, 1188. 

cycloPropane series, tautomerism in the 
(Goss, INGoLD, and THorPE), T., 327, 
3342. 

cycloPropanecarboxyl chloride, 1- 
chloro- (BRUYLANTS aud STASSENS), 
A., i, 2138. 

cycloPropanecarboxylic acid, alkali salts, 
electrolysis of, and its allyl ester 
(FicHTER and REEs), A., i, 677. 

cycloPropanecarboxylic acid, 1-chloro-, 
and its sodium salt and derivatives 
(BRUYLANTS and STAssEns), A., i, 218. 

cycloPropane-1:1-dicarboxylic-2:8-di- 
acetic acid, ethyl ester (FARMER), T., 
3336. 

cycloPropanedicarboxylic-diphenyl- 


acetic anhydride (STAUDINGER, 
ScHNEIDER, ScHotz, and STRONGe), 
A., i, 469. 


cycluPropene (DEMsJANOV and DoJarR- 
ENKO), A., i, 1188. 
m- and iso-Propenylbenzene, p-bromo- 


Praseodymium, estimation of (BRINTON 
and Packt), A., ii, 581. 


(ZIEGLER and TIEMANN), A., i, 31. 
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Propionic acid, lead tetra-salt, prepar- 
ation of (ScHALL and MruzeEr), A., i, 
87. 

Propionic acid, a-dichloroamino-, ethyl 
ester (TRAUBE and GockEt), A., i, 
190. 

Propionylpapaverine, and its derivatives 
(ScHNEIDER and Nirzz), A., i, 702. 
3-Propionylphenylarsinic acid, 4-hydr- 
Oxy-, a hydrazone (AL- 

BERT), A., i, 

1- -Propiophenone, 5-dibromo-2:4-di- 
hydroxy-, and ite “ plsenyllry@aenens 
(GnaGyY), A., i, 467. 

Propiophenones, substituted, decomposi- 
tion of, with sodamide (ALBESCO), 
AA, £2. 

8-Propoxybenzylacetophenone, 4-bromo- 
(DUFRAISSE and GERALD), A., i, 114. 

Propyl alcohol, Sy-diamino-, synthesis 
of (PHILIPPI and SExA), A., i, 1185. 

Propyl -butyl sulphide (v. Braun and 

ENGELBERTZ), A., i, 894. 

chloride, By-diamino-, salts of (PHIL- 
IpPI, SEKA, and ABLEIDINGER), A., 
i, 1185. 

hypochlerites (CHaTraAwAay and 
BacKEBERG), T., 3001. 

Propylacetoacetic acid, bromo- and 
chloro-, ethyl esters, action of hydr- 
azine on (MACBETH), T, 1126. 


5-isoPropyl-5- -allylbarbituric acid, 
(PREISWERR), A., i, 298. 
compound of (Horrmann-LA RocuE 
& Co.), A., i, 155. 


Propylisoamylbarbituric acid (Som- 
MAIRE), A., i, 388. 
Seunsttnauntenttnete acids (SHONLE 
and MomENnT), A., i, 249 
Propylisoamylmalonic acid, and _ its 
ethyl ester (SOMMAIRE), A., i, 288. 
9-n-Propylanthracene, and its picrate 
(SIEGLITz and Marx), A., i, 912. 
Propylbenzene, molecular compound of 
hydrogen bromide and (Maass, Boo- 


MER, and Morrison), A., i, 769. 
4-isoPropylbenzoic acid, 5-chloro-2- 


amino-, and its hydrochloride and 
acetyl derivative (WHEELER and 
GiLks), A., i, 28. 
o-Propylbenzylamine, y-chloro-, and its 
salts (V. BRAUN, ZOBEL, and BLEss- 
ING), A., i, 372. 
Propylbutylbarbituric acid (SomMMAIRE), 
A., i, 387. 
tsoPropyl-n-butylbarbituric acid 
(SHONLE and Moment), A., i, 249. 
Propyl-n- and -iso-butylbarbituric acids, 
and the — ester of the former 
(SommarreE), A., i, 387. 
Propyl-n-butyl ketone, and its semi- 
carbazone (BLAIsE), A., i, 538. 
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N-Propylearbazoles, 3-nitro- (Stevens 


and TuckEr), T., 2144. 
p-isoPropyleinnamic acid,  -thiol- 
(GRANACHER, GERO, OFNzp, 
KLOPFENSTEIN, and ScHLarrer), 
A., i, 707. 
and its disulphide (GENDELMAN), 
A., i, 605. 


isoPropyldeoxybenzoin. See af-Di- 
phenyl-y- methylbutan-a-one. 
eect te it 
(SIEGLITz and Marx), A., i, 913. 
cycloPropyldimethylamine, and its Pear 
(DEMJANOV and DOJARENKO), A 
1189. 
Propylene, hedration of (WIBAUT and 
DIEKMANN), A., i, 1049. 
action of selenium oxychloride on 
(Frick), A., i, 890. 
thiohydrin) (FARBWERKE 
MEISTER, Luctvs, 
og, Sy ONS 
Propylene glycol, 


VORM. 
& Brinine), 


oxidation of, by 


potassium permanganate (Evans), 
A., 4 176. 
isoPropyl-p-ethanalbenzene. See p-Cy- 


mylacetaldehyde. 
gE sen meee and its hydro- 
chloride (DE BoosEr#), A., i, 311. 
B-isoPropylglutaramide, aa "-dieyano 
(Curtis, Day, and Kimmins), T., 
3134. 
B-isoPropylglutaric acid, 
(Curtis, Day, and 
3134. 
Propylglycerol, and its triacetate (Dr- 
LABY), A., i, 85. 
Propylziyoxal, and _ its 
(BuaIsE), A., i, 181. 
y-Propylhexan-7-ol-8-one, and its de- 
rivatives (Locquin and WovseEne), 
A., i, 302. 
a-Propylhexeic acid, and its amide and 
chloride (SomMAIRE), A., i, 887. 
isoPropylhydrazine, and its derivatives 
(LocuTE, Noyes, and Barry), A., i, 
26. 
isoPropylhydrobenzoin. See 
phenyl-y-methylbutane-a8-diol. 
isoPropylidene compounds, formation 
of, from ay-glycols and ae 
(BOESEKEN and HERmAns), A., i, 
of sugars (FREUDENBERG and Doser), 
; ' a (FREUDENBERG and 
Hixon), A., i, 1179. 
o—. dextrose y-sulphate, salts 
of (OHLE), A., i, 539. 


reparation of 
IMMINS), T 


derivatives 


aB-Di- 


isoPropylidene- dextrose-6-sulphuric 
acid, and its salts, and the mono- 
ore of its strychnine salt (OnLE), 
-» 1, 539. 


isoProp 
hydr: 
igoProp 
SyiB 
m-Proy 
LAU‘ 
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isoPropylidene-o-hydroxymethylbenz- 
hydrazide (TrrrEMA), A., i, 257. 

isoPropylidene-xylose (SVANBERG and 
SyépeRG), A., i, 540. 

m-Propylisatoid, 5-bromo- (HELLER and 
LavuTH), A., i, 852 

isoPropylmalonic acid, derivatives, steric 

hindrance in (PREISWERK), A., i, 
298. 
propyl ester (SHONLE and MomEN7), 
., i, 249. 
cycloPropylmethyldimethylamine, and 
its salts (DEMJANOV and DoJARENKO), 
A., i, 1193. 

p-isoPropylphenylalanine (GRANACHER, 
Gerd, OFNER, KLOPFENSTEIN, and 
ScHLATTER), A., i, 707. 

3-isoPropylphenylethylamine, di-4-hydr- 
oxy- (HINSBERG), A., i, 463. 

p-isoPropylphenylpropionic acid, a-ox- 
imino- (GRANACHER, GERO, OFNER, 
KLOPFENSTEIN, and SCHLATTER), A., 
i, 707. 

p-isoPropylphenylpropylalcohol (Rv- 
1zIcKA and STouu), A., i, 120. 

p-isoPropylphenylpyruvic acid (GRAN- 
ACHER, GERO, OFNER, KLOPFENSTEIN, 
and ScHLATTER), A., i, 707. 

isoPropylphesphinic acid, a-hydroxy-, 
and a-hydroxy-8-chloro-, diphenyl 
esters (CONANT, WALLINGFORD, and 
GANDHEKER), A., i, 498. 

cycloPropylcyclopropanehexacarboxylic 
acid, and its sodium salt and ethyl 
and methyl esters (FARMER), T., 
3338. 

cycloPropyleyclopropanetetracarboxylic 
acid (f ARMER), ‘l'., 3340. 

5-Propyl-2-propiothienone, avd its semi- 
cerbazone (STEINKOPF, AUGESTAD- 
JENSEN, and Donat), A., i, 124. 

n-Propylisopropylbarbituric acid (SHON- 
LE and MomMENT), A., i, 249. 

Propylpyrazole, érihydroxy-, hydro- 
chloride (FREUDENBERG and Doser), 
A., i, 652. 

4-isoPropylpyridine, 3:5-dicyano-2:6-di- 
hydroxy- (Curtis, Day, and Kim- 
MINS), T., 3135. 

2-Propylquinoline methiodide (MEISEN- 
HEIMER and ScuHiTzx), A., i, 839. 

1-n-Propylsemicarbazide, and its hydro- 
— (TAIPALE and SMIRNOV), A., 
1, 906, 

Propylthiocarbimide, Sy-dibromo-, in- 
teraction of aliphatic alcohols and 
(Hann), A., i, 375. 

lisoPropylthiolanthraquinone (Horr- 
MAN and Rerp), A., i, 933. 

§-Propylthiolanthraquinone-1-butyl- 

a (HorrMAN and Reip), A., i, 
4, 
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1-isoPropylthiolanthraquinonesulph- 
onic acids, sodium salts (HOFFMAN 
and Rerp), A., i, 933. 

1-Propylthiol<opropylthiolanthraquin- 
ones (HorFMAN and REID), A., 1, 933. 


Propylvinylearbinol. See A«-Hexen- 
y-ol. 
Proteases, nomenclature of (OPrPEN- 


HEIMER), A., i, 495. 
Proteic acids of urine (EDLBACHER), 
A., i, G17. 

Proteins, structure of (ABDERHALDEN), 
A., i, 717; (ABDERHALDEN and 
Srrx), A., i, 10380. 

studies of (SORENSEN and PALITzscH), 
A., i, 1248. 

physical chemistry of (CoHN and 
Henpry), A., i, 868. 

action of ultra-violet light on solu- 
tions of (Monn), A., i, 868. 

ionisation of chlorides of (Hircn- 
cock), A., i, 259. 

dielectric constants of (KELLER), A., 
ii, 284. 

memvrane and cataphoretic potentials 
(Lozs), A., ii, 285. 

stability of suspensions of (LoxEs), A., 
ii, 301. 

adsorption of degradation products of, 
by blood corpuscles (SBARSKY), A., 
i, 411, 1252; (SBArsky and MicH- 
LIN), A., i, 1262. 

adsorption of uric acid by (HaRpvu- 
DER), A., i, 389. 

catalytic fission of (SADIKoV and 
ZELINSK!I), A., i, 492; (BRIGL), 
A., i, 1148. 

fermentative and catalytic fission of 
(Saprkov and ZELINSR}), A, i, 721. 

hydrolysis of, by acids (ZELINSKI and 
SapiKov), A., i, 867. 

humin from acid hydrolysis of (Gort- 
NER and Norris), A., i, 399. 

autoclave hydrolysis of (SaDIKov), 
A., i, 492. 

enzymatic hydrolysis of (Rona and 
KLEINMANN), A., i, 1145. 

hydrolysis of, by formic acid (ZELIN- 
SKI and Saprkov), A., i, 721. 

hydrolysis of, by sulphuric acid (SAL- 
KowskI), A., i, 259. 

sulphur-containing amino-acid from 
the hydrolysis of (MUELLER), A., i, 
869. 

separation of hexone bases from the 
products of hydrolysis of (FosTER 
and ScHMIpDT), A., i, 963. 

cataphoresis of (SVEDBERG and JETTE), 
A., i, 614. 

coagulation of (LEPESCHKIN), A., i, 
894 i, (BEOKA), A., i, 717; (Bréxa 
and Sinkora), A., i, 962. 
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Proteins, decomposition of (TROENSE- 
GAARD), A., 1, 615 ; (ABDERHALDEN 
and Suzuki), A., i, 718 ; (ABDER- 
HALDEN), A., i, 1029. 

chemistry of (BLUM and SrrRavss), 
Mig dy TIT. 

action of aluminium hydroxide on 
(Rakuzin), A., i, 867. 

action of chlorophyll and, on carbon 
dioxide (EIsLzeR and PorTHEIM), 
A., i, 424. 

action of, on colloidal gold solutions 
(REZNIKOFF), A., i, 615. 

hydroxypyrroles in (‘'ROENSEGAARD), 
A., i, 1243. 

reaction of, with soaps of higher fatty 
acids (MATsuMURA), A., i, 396. 

sulphur grouping in (Harris), A,, i, 
492. 


tryptophan content of (May and 
Rose), A., i, 160. 

metallic compounds of 
VELDE), A., i, 962. 

determination of the 
numbers of (KNAGGs), 
1148. 

precipitation of, by salts (Hows), A., 
i, 1253. 

precipitation of, in grasses (O'Dwyer), 
A., i, 636. 

denaturation of (HARRIS), A., i, 492. 

concentration of, in tissues (CoHN), 
A., i, 1260. 

content of, and metabolism (TER- 
RGINE, FEUERBACH, and BRENCK- 
M4&NN), A., i, 413. 

effect’ of, on gaseous metabolism 
(LmImpORFER), A., i, 420. 

digestibility of, in vitro (JonEs and 
WATERMAN), A., i, 962. 

rate of digestion of, by pepsin or 
trypsin, (NorTHROP), A., i, 69. 

effect of acids on, the digestion of, by 
pepsin and trypsin (NorTHROP), A., 
1, 260. , 

influence of carnosine and of ions on 
digestion of, by pepsin (Smoro- 
DINCEV), A., i, 659. 

substitution of, with carbamide in 
ruminants (HoncAmpP and ScHNEL- 
LER), A., fy 977. 

of serum, action of formaldehyde on 
(KurRTEN), A., i, 504. 

in yeast, colloid chemistry of (Liters 
and SCHUSTER), A., i, 616. 

Bence-Jones, * crystailisation of 
(Witson), A.,*i, 868. 

reaction of, with phosphotungstic— 
phosphomolybdic reagent (LEVINE), 
A., ii, 44. 

detection of histidine in (BRUNSWICK), 
A., ii, 592. 


(VANDE- 


Hausmann 
a; 4, 
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Proteins, estimation of, nephelometric. 

ally (Rona and KLEINMANN), A, 
ii, 890. ; 

estimation of, in blood plasma (Ruszy. 
YAK), A., ii, 891. 

estimation of, refractometrically, jy 
serum (NEUHAUSEN and Riocg), 
A., ii, 511. 

estimation of amino-nitrogen jp 
(Witson), A., ii, 576. 

estimation of cystine in (Harris), 
A., i, 492. 

estimation of nitrogen in (Kosryr. 
SCHEV), A., ii, 874. 

estimation of tryptophan in (Marsv. 

- YAMA, and Mort), A., i, 867. 

Proteins, chlorinated (SALKowsk1), A,, 

i, 494. 

iodo- (BLUM and Srrauss), A., i, 
717. 

Proteolysis, reactions for detection of 
(M. and Mme E. Wo.tmay), A, i, 
615. 

Protoactinium, period of activity of 
(MENNIE), A., li, 719. 

Protocatechualdehyde, synthesis of, and 
its tetra-acetyl derivative (GLAsER 
and UEBERALL), A., i, 820. 

Protopectin (TUTIN), A., i, 1162. 

Protoplasm, colloidal chemistry of 

(HEILBRUNN), A., i, 1153. 

composition of, of plasmodia (LEpEscu- 
KIN), A., i, 990. 

reaction of reagents on (SEIFRIZz), A., 
i, 1043. 

action of arsenic on (VoEGTLIN, Dyzr, 
and LEonaArRD), A., i, 1266. 

Prototropy (Lowry), T., 828. 

Protozoa, toxicity of alkaloids towards 
(HENRY and Brown), A., i, 986. 

Prunus pissardii, constituents of the 
leaves of (JoNESCO), A., i, 77. 

Prussian blue (MULLER and LavrtEr- 

BACH), A., i, 191. 

solubility of, in solutions of oxalates 
(Kony), A., i, 312. 

and Turnbull’s blue (MituEr and 
LAUTERBACH), A., i, 191. 

Pseudomerism (Lowry), T., 828. 

Pseudomys troosti (terrapin), action of 
morphine and codeine on the medulla 
of (HEINEKAMP), A., i, 1266. 

Ptyalin, secretion and activity of 

(PRINGSHEIM and Goropisk}), A., 
i, 1146. 

action of arsenic and antimony com- 
pounds on (Smoroprncev and 
Inn), A., i, 1246. 

effect of quinine and urea derivatives 
on (SMoRODINCEV and Novikov), 
A., i, 1145. 

Puff-ball. See Lycoperdon gemmatum. 


Purine, 
sodiu 
CHAE 

Purines 
953 ; 

Purine 
(UND 
413. 

Purine 
CHa! 

Purity, 
crite! 

Purple 
of (D 

Porpur' 


n of 
lulla 
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purine, 2:6-dithiol-8-hydroxy-, and its 
sodium salt, and dimethy] ester (RAy, 
CHAKRAVARTI, and Boss), T., 1959. 

purines (Moore and GaTEwoop), A., i, 
953; (GATEWOOD), A., i, 254. 

Purine bases, effect of, on metabolism 
(UNDERHILL and Farre.t), A., i, 
413. 

Purine group, mercaptans of (RAy, 
CHAKRAVARTI, and Boss), T., 1957. 
Purity, critical solution temperatures as 

criteria of (JonzEs), T., 1374, 1384. 

Purple of Cassius, rhythmic formation 
of (DAVIES), A., ii, 836. 

Porpurogallin (HERzIc), A., i, 806. 
constitution of (WILLSTATTER and 

Heiss), A., i, 1212. 

Purpurogallincarboxylic acid, metliyl 
ester (WILLSTATTER and HeEtss), A., 
i, 1218. 

Pyocyanine, and its salts (MvCompir 
ard SCARBOROUGH), T., 3279. 

Pytamidone, influence of, on metabolism 

(GESSLER), A., i, 975. 

estimation of (HANsoNn), A., ii, 800. 

Pyranhydrones (SCHNEIDER), A., i, 
1111. 

Pyrargyrite, spectrophotoelectrical 
seusitivity of (CoBLENTz and Eck- 
FORD), A., ii, 206. 

Pyrazole series, isomerism in the (v. 
AuweErs and Brocur), A., i, 151. 
substitution in the (MORGAN and 

ACKERMAN), T., 1308. 
Pyrazolecarboxylic acid, 4-iodo- (Mor- 
GAN and ACKERMAN), T., 1315. 
Pyrazolones, 4-amino-, carbamic acid 
derivatives of (FARBWERKE VORM. 
MezisTer, Lucius, & Brinine), A., i, 
858. 
Pyrethronic acid, and dihydroxy-, and 
their derivatives (YAMAMOTO), A., i, 
1010. 
Pyridine, photosynthesis of (BALY, 
HEILBRON, and Stern), T., 188. 
ultra-violet absorption spectrum of 
(FIscHER and STEINER), A,, ii, 2. 
extraction of humus and fatty matter 
from (PIETTRE), A., i, 736. 

addition of ethyl bromoacetate to 
(DExTER, McCombir, and Scar- 
BOROUGH), T., 1236. 

iridium compounds of (DELEPINE), 
A., i, 480} 944. 

action of sodamide on (WIBAUT and 
DINGEMANSE), A., i, 486. 

chlorate (IZMAILSK1), A., ii, 523. 

hydroferrocyanide and sodium ferro- 
cyanide, and its separation from 
isoquinoline (CUMMING), T., 2461. 

trioxodichloro-osmonate (SCAGLIARINI 
and ZANNINI), A., i, 1200, 
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Pyridine, derivatives of (BENARY and 
LOWENTHAL), A., i, 53. 
detection of (Spacu), A., ii, 40. 
Pyridine, 2-amino-, bromination of 
(TSCHITSCHIBABIN and TIASHE- 
LOVA), A., i, 596. 
di:zotisation of (TscHITSCHIBABIN), 
A., i, 598. 
nitration of, and 2-chloro-5-bromo-, 
2-chloro-8-nitro-, and 38-nitro- 
2-hydroxy- ( TSCHITSCHIBABIN 
and ByLInkin), A., i, 595. 
phenylation of (‘TscHITSCHIBABIN), 
A., i, 597. 
sulphonation of (TsCHITSCHIBABIN 
and TIASHELOVA), A., i, 597. 
hydrochloride (TscHITscHIBABIN 
and VoROBIEY), A., i, 599. 
3-amino-, azo-ester reaction of (DIELS 
and BEHNEN), A., i, 391. 
2:6-diamino-, and its salts and deriv- 
atives (TSCHITSCHIBABIN and 
ZEIDE), A., i, 599. 
2- and 4-amino- (CHEMISCHE FABRIK 
AUF ACTIEN VorM. SCHERING), A., 
i, 148. 
3-bromo-5-nitro-2-amino- 
SCHIBABIN), A., i, 597. 
dibromo-, bromoamino-, bromohydr- 
oxy-, and bromonitro-derivatives 
(TSCHITSCHIBABIN and TIASHE- 
Lov), A., i, 596. 
2-chloro-3-cyano- (SpPATH and Ko1r- 
LER), A., i, 595. 
hydroxy-derivatives, preparation of 
(TSCHITSCHIBABIN), A., i, 1121. 

Pyridine bases, synthesis of (Tscnirt- 
SCHIBABIN), A., i, 1121. 

Pyridine series, az0-colouring matters of 
(TscHITSCHIBABIN), A., i, 613. 

2-Pyridine-3-azo-2:6-diaminopyridine 
(‘I'SCHITSCHIBABIN), A., i, 614. 

2-Pyridineazo-a- and -8-naphthols, and 
the hydrochloride of the 8-compound 
(TSCHITSCHIBABIN), A., i, 614. 

2-Pyridineazoresorcinol, and its sodium 
salt and hydrochloride (TscHITscHI- 
BABIN), A., i, 614. 

Pyridine-3-carboxylamide, 2-hydroxy- 
(SPATH and Ko.uEr), A., i, 595. 

9-Pyridone-l-acetic acid (SpArH and 
KoLuErR), A., i, 695. 

C-(2’-Pyridy])-1-methylpyrroles, and 
their salts (WinauT and Dincr- 
MANSE), A., i, 1232. 

Pyridylmucic acid, diamino-, diamide 
of (W1BAuT and DINGEMANSE), A., i, 
1282. 

2-Pyridylphenols, and _ their 
(T'SCHITSCHIBABIN), A., i, 598. 

1-(2’-Pyridyl)-pyrrole, and its salts (W1- 
BAUT and DincEMANSR), A.,i, 1282, 


(TscuItT- 


salts 
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2-Pyridylpyrroles, and their salts 
(T'SCHITSCHIBABIN and ByYLINKIN), 
A., i, 954; (WrBaur and DINGE- 
MANSBE), A., i, 1232. 

Pyrimidine, 4:5-diamino-2:6-dihydroxy-, 
and 2:4:5-triamino-6-hydroxy-, de- 
rivatives of (TRauBE), A., i, 1136. 

derivatives, behaviour of, in the 
organism (HAHN and LINTZEL), 
A., i, 1269. 
metabolism of. 

Pyrimidines, 4:5-diamino- 
A., i, 1185. 

Pyrobiloidanic acid (WIELAND 
ScHLICHTUNG), A., i, 41. 

Pyrocatechol, fusion curves of binary 
mixtures of quinol, resorcinol, 
a-nitronaphthalene, and (SENDEN), 
A., i, 461. 

equilibrium of, with resorcinol and 
a-nitronaphthalene and with quinol 
and a-nitronaphthalene (SENDEN), 
A., i, 921. 

compounds of, with tervalent chrom- 
ium and bivalent copper (WEIN- 
LAND and WALTER), A., i, 674. 

bisphenoxyalkyl ethers (KoHN and 
SaFrin), A., i, 559. 

triphenylmethyl ethers (SpEIDEL and 
ToELDTE), A., i, 331. 

bromochloroacety! derivative (ResEN- 
MUND, KUHNHENN, and LEscH), 
A., i, 1095. 

Pyrocatechol, 4-amino- and §$-nitro-4- 
amino-, acetyl derivatives, diacetates 
of (HELLER, LINDNER, and GEorG!), 
A., i, 1095. 

bromo-, and its dibenzoate (RosEn- 
MUND and KUHNHENN), A., i, 783. 

Pyrocatecholboric acid (HEnMANS), A., 
i, 558. 

Pyrocatecholpyridinium salts and betaine 
(BARNETT, Cook, and Driscott), T., 
514, 

Pyro-y-choloidanic acid, and its hydrate 
(WIELAND), A., i, 41. 

Pyrogallol, bromoacetyl derivative 
(RosENMUND, KUHNHENN, and 
Leson), A., i, 1095. 

Pyrogallol, mono- and di-bromo-, deriv- 
atives of (RosENMUND and Kuun- 
HENN), A., i, 783. 

Pyroglutaminoamide (CLOETTA 
Wtwnscue), A., i, 515. 

Pyromellitic acid, preparation of (DE 
Dirspacn, ScHMIDT, and DECKER), 
A., i, 798. 

Pyromucic acid, antiseptic action of 
(KAUFMANN), A., i, 882. 

Pyromucyldimethylaminotetrahydro- 
naphthalene hydrochlorides (Gon- 
ZALEz and CAmpPoy), A., i, 209. 


See Metabolism. 
(TRAUBB), 


and 


and 
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Pyromucylhydroxamic acid diacetaty 
.(Hurp and Cocuran), A., i, 312. 
P§ronines, thio-, and their derivatives 

BaTTrrRGAY and Frigs), A., i, 1114, 
Pre 


phosphoric acid. See under Phos. 
nOrus. 

Pyrrole, absorption spectrum of (Kop. 

SHUN and Rott), A., ii, 360. 
and, its derivatives, absorption spectra 
o} (Korscuun and Rott), A., ii, 107, 
action of diazomethane on derivatives 
of }Kiisrer and Maace), A., i, 249, 
derivétives (FIscHER and SCHNELLER), 
A., i, 943. 

Pyrrole, hydroxy-, derivatives of (Bey. 
ary and Konrap), A., i, 240: 
(BENARY and Lav), A., i, 366. 

Pyrroles (Fiscutr and ZERWECK), A., 

i, 364 ; (PrERonT), A., i, 1239. 
polymeric, constitution of (PrERoy; 
and Mocer), A., i, 613. 
melanins from (SAccarpD!), A., i, 185. 

Pyrroles, hydroxy-, ¥n proteins (Trogy- 
SEGAARD), A., i, 1243. 

Pyrrole group (Oppo 4nd Toenaccuin}), 

mf 

Pyrrole reaction (CHoT!NsK1), A., ii, 444. 

Pyrroleazo-colouring matters, catalytic 
hydrogenation of (Fiscuer and Rorr- 
WEILER), A., i, 391. 

Pyrrole-3-carboxylic acid, 5-nitro-2:4-di- 
hydroxy-, and its salts and esters 
(Ktsrer and Maae), A., i, 243. 

Pyrrolephthalein (Oppo and Toewnac- 
CHIN!), A., i, 709. 

4-Pyrrolidinoantipyrine, an‘ its salts 
(v. BRAUN and LEMKE), A., i, 7. 

2-Pyrrolidone, 4-hydroxy- (Tomira), 
A., i, 190. 

B-Pyrrolidonepropionamide (LE!*cus and 
NaceEt), A., i, 190. 

4-Pyrrolidylearbinol, and its salts (Pv- 
TOCHIN), A., i, 1224. 

4-A-Pyrrolinoantipyrine 
and LEMKE), A., i, 7. 

B-Pyrroylpropionic acid, and its *thyl 
ester (PIERONI), A,, i, 1239. 

Pyrryl ketones, methylation of ('!'Ro- 
Nov), A., i, 602 

Pyrus malus. See Apples. 

Pyruvic acid, formation of, from alanine 

(Stmon and Pravx), A., i, 545. 
formation of, from lactic acid (SMULL 
and SuBKow), A., i, 298. 
formation and utilisation of, by bacilli 
(BERTHELOT), A., i, 881. 
production of, by microbes (AUBEL), 
A., i, 272. 
production of, during glycolysis(S1mon 
and AUBEL), A., i, 875 
adsorption of, by animal charcoal (A8- 
DERHALDEN and Suzvukt), A., i, 519. 
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Pyruvic acid, fermentation of (LEBEDEV 
and PoLoNsK!), A., ii, 633, 634; 
(NEuBERG and y. May), A., i, 
1158 ; (GoTTSCHALK), A., i, 1159. 

action of yeast on (LIEBEN), A., i, 
424, 

acetaldehyde from, in blood (SrEepp 
and BEHRENS), A., i, 625. 

Pyruvie acid, bromo-, and its ethy] ester 

(Warp), T., 2210. 

dichloro-, and its ethyl ester (KLI- 
MENKO), A., i, 533. 

chlorobromo- (GARINO and Muzio), 
A.,i, 24. 

Pyruvylhydroxamic acid, phenylhydr- 
azones of, and their derivatives (Gas- 
TALD!), A., i, 12387, 1238. 

Pyruvylidene-o-hydrazinobenzoic acid, 
and its phenylosazone (KLIfGL and 
ScHMALENBACH), A., i, 835. 

Pyrylium compounds (DILTHEY 
FiscnER), A., i, 699. 

Pyrylium salts (GAsTAIDI and Pry- 

RETTI), A., i, 478. 
synthesis of (PRatr and RoBrnson), 
T., 745. 

Pyvareide , dichloro- (GARINO), A., i, 23. 

chlorobromo- (GARINO and Muzio), 
A., 1, 24. 

Pyvurin, halogen derivatives (GARINO), 
A., i, 28; (GARINO and Muzzio), A., 
i, 24. 


and 


Q. 


conte. theory and atomic structure 
(Bonr), A., ii, 478. 
in relation to isotopes (NICHOLSON), 
A., ii, 401. 
Quartz, crystal structure of (McKEE- 
HAN), A., ii, 633. 
influence of various fiuxes on (PARRA- 
4 Re and — ae Pay ii, 487. 
uebrachine. See Yohimbine. 
Quebracho bark, action of nitric acid on 
(EINBECK and JABLONSK!), A., i, 1099. 
Quercitrin in fresh and dried tea lvaves 
(Veuss), A., i, 1046. 
tsoQuercitrin from brown-husked maize 
(Sanpo and Bart LETT), A., i, 172. 
Quinaldine. See 2-Methylquinoline. 
Quinaldinic acid, preparation of (Ham- 
MICK), T., 2882. 
ss and its acetyl derivative 
<IRCHNER), A., i, 913. 
Quinhydrone electrode. See Electrode. 
ol and its salts and derivatives 
SEEKLEs), A., i, 237. 
Quinine, distribution of, between water 
‘ and ether (TREADWELL, GOoNSETT, 


and Tripet), A., i, 1221, 


a 
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Quinine, action of, on lipase (Rona and 
TAKATA), A., i, 402; (Rona and 
PAvLovic), A., i, 403. 

solutions, gel formation in (Rona and 
TAKATA), A., i, 357. 
acetoxy-benzoates and -toluates (FaR- 
BENFABRIKEN VORM. F. BAYER & 
Co), A., i, 939. 
ozonide (SEEKLES), A., i, 238. 
sulphate, hydration of (CHAmIg), A., 
ii, 113, 603. 
photochemical oxidation of, by 
chromic acid in presence of 
sulphuric acid (ForsEs, Woop- 
HOUSE, and Dran), A,, ii, 675. 
derivatives, influence of, on digestion 
(SMORODINCEV and Apova), A., 
i, 412. 
influence of, on fermentation in the 
organism (Smoropincky and 
Novikov), A., i, 1145. 
halogen derivatives of (FRANKEL, 
HERSCHMANN, and TrIT7), A., i, 360. 
detection of, in presence of antipyrine 
and pyramidone (GANASSINI), A., ii, 
592. 

Quinol, fusion curves of binary mixtures 
of a-nitronaphthalene, resorcinol, 
pyrocatechol, and (SENDEN), A., ii, 
461. 

equilibrium of, with resorcinol and 
pyrocatechol, and with a-nitro- 
naphthalene and pyrocatechol (SEN- 
DEN), A., i, 921. 

detection of (ALoy and VALDIGUIE), 
A., ii, 91. 

Quinolbis-p-chlorobenzoyloxanthronyl 

ether (SCHOLL and HAHLE), A., i, 585. 

Quinoline, synthesis of (BAMBERGER and 
WEITNAUER), A., i, 60; (KONIG 
and SEIFERT), A., i, 1127. 

electrical resistance of, and its aqueous 
solutions (FIscHER), A., ii, 823. 

conductivity, viscosity, and density of 
systems formed by benzoic acid and 
(BasKov), A., i, 872. 

action of sulphur on (SzPpERLand JEzI- 
ERSKI), A., i, 1227. 

methiodide, action of magnesium propyl 
bromide on (MEISENHEIMER and 
Scntrze), A., i, 839. 

Quinoline, 2-amino-, and its salts 
(TSCHITSCHIBABIN and ZACEPINA), 
A., i, 604. 

3-amino-, and 3-hydroxy-, and its 
picrate, preparation of (BARGELLINI 
and SrTTiMiI), A., i, 1231. 

hydroxy-derivatives, preparation of 
(TscHITSCHIBABIN), A., i, 1121. 

8-hydroxy-, nickel and palladium 
compounds of (BARGELLINI and 
BELLucclI), A., i, 1228. 
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isoQuinoline, ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum of (FiscHEr and STEINER), 
A., ti, 2: 

syntheses of, from 9 deriv- 
atives (Sraup), A ., i, 140. 
isoQuinoline, l-amiuo-, and its salts 
(‘TSCHITSCHIBABIN and OpPARINA), A., 
i, 604. 

n- and iso-Quinolines, action of sodamide 
on (TscHITSCHIBABIN and ZACE- 
PINA), A., i, 603; (TscHITSCHIBABIN 
and OpARINA), A., i, 604. 

hydroferrocyanides and ‘sodium ferro- 
evanide (CumMING), T’., 2463. 

Quinolines, substituted, synthesis of 
(TROcER and Kort PEN-KASTROP), 
A., i, 368. 

3-amino-, and 3-hydroxy- (BERLIN- 
60221), A., i, 847. 

hydroxy-, internal metallic complexes 
of (BARGELLINI and BeLtucci), A., 
i, 1228. 

tsoQuinoline alkaloids, ultra-violet ab- 
sorption spectra of (SrTeINER), A., ii, 
49, 107, 450. 

Quinoline bases. catalytic 
ation of, (v. Braun, 
SEEMANN), A., i, 136. 

Quinoline series, preparation of amino- 
alcohols of (Sociery or CHEMIVAL 
INDUSTRY IN BASLE), A., My 148. 

derivatives of (MrEscHER), A., i, 367. 

Quinolineacrylic acid, and its’ hydro- 
chloride (ApAmM), A., i, 1129. 

Quinoline-2-aldehyde, salis and deriy- 
atives of (KONIG), A., i, 863. 

Quinolpyridinium salts, and dinitro- 
(BARNETT, Cook, and Drisco..), T 
510. 

Quinone. 

Quinones, absorption spectra of the 
vapours of (Purvis), T., 1841. 

energy changes in the reduction of 
(Conant and Fieser), A., ii, 9, 
727. 

o-Quinones (ScHéNBEKG and MALcnow), 
A., i, 115; (ScoONBERG and BLEy- 
BERG), A., i, 116 ; (ScHONBERG and 
KELLER), A., i, 928. 

Quinonebromomethide, 
(LINDEMANN), A., i, 687. 

Quinonemethides (LINDEMANN), A., i, 
686. 

Quinonoid compounds, heat of form- 
ation of (BiLAszKowskKaA), A., ii, 535. 
Quinoxaline, isomerism of reduced deriv- 

atives of (BENNETT and GrBson), 
T., 1570. 

Quinoxaline, 2:3-dibromo- (UsHERWoOD 

and WHITELEY), T., 1083. 
hydroxy- (PERKIN and RitEy), T 
2403. 


hydrogen- 
PETZOLD, and 


See Benzoquinone. 


3:5-dibromo- 
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Quiteninone, and its picrate and deriy. 
atives (FRANKEL, TRITT-ZIRMING, an\ 
GOTTESMANN-GRAUET), A., i, 126, 


R. 


Rabbits, effect of insulin on (Banting, 
Best, Cotuir, MAcieop, and Nozze), 
A., i, 420. 

Racemic acid, optical activation of, by 
d-malic acid (McKeEnzir, PLENDER- 
LEITH, and WALKER), T., 2875. 

crystalline structure of (ASTBURY), A,, 
i, 996 

sodium ammonium salt, discovery of 
(VAN DEVENTER), A., i, 751. 

methyl] ester, hydrolysis of (SKRABAL 
and HerMann), A,, i, 535. 

Racemic acids, salts of (LANDRIEv), A. 
ii, 59. 

Racemic alcohols, resolution of (Wiy- 
pDAuS, KLANHARDT, and WEINHOLD), 
A., i, 586. 

Racemic amino-acids, resolution of, by 
enzymes (ABDNRHALDEN and Tana- 
KA), A., i, 1070. 

esters, hydrolysis of, by esterase (Ap- 
DERHALDEN, SICKEL, and UzEpa), 
A., i, 1146. 

Radiation, coefficients of absorption of 

(VAN DER Gon), A,, ii, 809, 
transformation, theory of (W£IGERT?), 
A., ii, 3, 813. 

Radiation theory and magnetic valency 

(PErrce), A., ii, 147. 
of the velocity of reaction (Kiss), A, 
ii, 837, 

Radicles, atomic numbers of (Rius y 
Miro), A., ii, 146. 

Radioactive constants (MryEr), A., ii, 

528. 

elements, disintegration of (Rossr- 
LAND), A., ii, 866; (Russet), A, 
ii, 719. 

indicators. See Indicators, 

se Ey and fluorescence (PER- 
RIN), A., ii, 810. 

Radium, chemical action of the pene- 
trating rays of (Kattan), A,, ii, 
601. 

y-rays of (pe Brociiz and Caprera), 
A., ii, 109 

long-range particles from the active 
deposit of (KirscoH and PETrTeERs- 
son), A., ii, 675, 819. 

emanation. See Niton. 

electrons of, as a reducing agent (PI- 
SARSHEVSKI), A = % 730. 

salts, normal solutions of, as standards 
(LupEwia and LorenseER), A., ii, 
453. 
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Radium salts, crystallisation of mixtures 
of bariUm salts and (PIETENPOL), 
A., ii, 819. 

estimation of, in radium—barium salts 
(Hzss and Damon), A., ii, 38. 

separation of, from other elements 
(C1aLpKFA), A., ii, 318. 

Radium-B an4 -C, adsorption of, by 
ferric hydroxide (CRANSTON and 
Hurron), T., 1318. 

Raffinose, prep2ration of (HARDING), 

A, i, 
constitution Se Hixst, 
and RvE.t),"T., 3125, 

“Raies ultimes ’ (DE GRAMONT), A., ii, 
516. 

Rapanea letevireus, constituents of the 
bark of (DucLovUx and AWsCcHALOM), 
A., i, 1046. 

Rats, effect of air exposed to ultra- 
violet light on the growth of 
(Hume and Smirn), A., i, 728. 

deposition of strontium in (KINNEY 
and McCo1itum);, A., i, 630. 
Rays, analogous action of ozone and 
(FERNAU), A., ii, 601. 
cathode, furnace for (GERDIEN and 
RIEGGER), A., ii, 817. 
positive, in gases (McHENky), A., ii, 
208. 
resonance, passage of, through gases 
(CompTon), A., ii, 280 
Réntgen, absorption coefficients for 
(Taytor), A., ii, 365. 
reflection of, by crystals (CLARKK 
and Duang), A., ii, 468, 469; 
(WyckorF), A., ii, 743. 
spectra of. See under Spectra. 
secondary corpuscular rays from 
(Ronrnson), A., ii, 818. 
B-rays produced by (AUGER), A., ii, 
601. 
production of luminescence by (DE 
BEAUJEU), A., ii, 818. 
photoelectric effect of (M. and L. 
DE Broauik), A., ii, 52. 
structure of crystals by means of 
(Brace), A., ii, 836. 
excitation of, from metals (Horton, 
ANDREWES, and DaAvigs), A., ii, 
817. 
crystal analysis of organic com- 
pounds (BECKER and Ross), A., 
i, 550. 
investigation of organic esters 
and long-chain compounds by 
(SHEARER), T., 3152; (MULLER 
and SHEARER), T., 3156. 
structure of fatty acids by means of 
(MULLER), T., 2043. 
chemical action of (PEskov), A., ii, 
602. 
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Rays, Réntgen, effect of, on chemical 
reactions (Otson), A., ii, 4. 
crystal analysis by (SHEARER), A., 
ii, 223. 
analysis of metals and their alloys 
and compounds by means of 
(BEcKER and Esert), A., ii, 
519. 
biological action of (Petry), A., i, 
520. 
a-Rays, distribution 
(Cunigz), A., ii, 
influence of, on hemoglobin and 
blood-corpuscles (STRAUB and 
GOLLWITZER-MEIER), A., i, 503. 
8-Rays, production of, in gases by 
means of Réntgen rays (AUGER), 
A., ii, 601. 
coloration of glass by (CLARKE), A., 
ii, 277. 

a- and 8-Rays, absorption and scattering 
of (BoTHE), A., ii, 719. 

¢-Rays (Harkins and Ryan), A., ii, 
720. 

Ray liver oil, higher 
(ToyaAMA), A., i, 979. 

Realgar, conversion of, into orpiment 
(BHATNAGAR and Rao), A., ii, 756. 

Reductases (SMORODINCEV), A., i, 263. 

Reduction, theory of (STEINKOPF and 

Wo.FrAM), A., i, 216. 
mechanism of (Prins), A., ii, 548, 
839. 

Reduction-oxidation process (Dixon and 
QuASTEL), T., 2943. 

Refractive index and rotatory power 

(HuntTErR), T., 1671. 
relation of molecular volume to 
(Lorenz and Herz), A., ii, 801. 
and volume contraction of liquid 
mixtures (Counson), A., ii, 801. 
of mixed solutions (DoROsCHEVSKI 
and EKAkEvA), A., ii, 387. 

Refractivity of ions (WASASTJERNA), 
A., ii, 593. 

Refractometer, Pulfrich, temperature 
control for (Lowry and PARKER), 
A., ii, 801. 

Rennin, action of (HAMMARSTEN), A., i, 

1244. 
comparison between 
(FENGER), A., i, 401. 
pancreatic, and its action on blood 
coagulation (EpsTEIN; EPSTEIN 
and RosENTHAL), A., i, 628. 

Resins, relation between formation of, 
and chemical constitution (HERzoe 
and Krerpz), A., i, 1107. 

Resin acids, action of heat on (KNECHT; 
Ruzicka and Scuinz), A., i, 1202. 
Resorcin-benzein, colour of (Morr), A., 

ii, 48. 


of the length of 
207. 


alcohols in 


pepsin and 
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Resorcinol, fusion curves of binary 
mixtures of a-nitronaphthalene, 
quinol, pyrocatechol, and (SENDEN), 
A., i, 461, 921. 

condensation of, with diphenic 
anhydride (BiscHorr and ADKINS), 
A., i, 578. 

ethers, substituted, and their deriv- 
— (WILSON and ApaAms), A., i, 
828. 

bromoacety] derivative (Rosf=NMUND, 
KUHNHENN, and Lescu), A., i, 
1095. 

Resorcinol, 2-amino-, and 4-nitro- 
2-amino-, acetyl derivatives and 
their diacetates (HELLER, LINDNER, 
and Grorc!), A., i, 1094. 

2-bromo-5-nitro- (HELLER and Kam- 
MANN), A., i, 1092. 
dibromo-, diacetate of (RosENMUND 
and KUHNHENN), A., i, 783. 
dinitro- (ORNDORFF aud NIcHOoLs), 
A.,. i, 782. 
dinitroso-, estimation of cobalt with, 
in presence of nickel (ORNDORFF 
and NIcHoLs), A., ii, 584. 
Resorcinoldiphenein, and its diacetyl 
derivative, and teirabromo- (Dutt), 
.,' 326. 
Resorcinoxide, (rinitro-, 
(Herz), A., i, 675. 
Resorcinyl 1-methyl ether, 5:6-dibromo- 
(HELLER and Gzorer), A., i, 1092. 
phosphate (CHzmiscHE FABRIK 
GRIESHEIM ELEKTRON), A., i, 920. 
B-Resorcylaldehyde, synthesis of (SHOE- 
SMITH and HALDANs), T., 2704. 
B-Resorcylic acid, 3:5-dinitro-, pre- 
paration of, and its derivatives 
(EINBECK and JABLONSKI), A., i, 
1099. 

Respiration, studies on (HUTCHINSON), 

A., i, 409 ; (Ray), A., i, 882. 

etfect of the carbon dioxide content in 
blood on (SCHNEIDER and TRUEs- 
DELL), A., i, 1035. 

effect of exercise on (LUNDSGAARD and 
MGLLER), A.,i, 502, 623, 727. 

influence of the medium on (RYFFEL), 
A., i, 1035. 

of cells, pharmacology of (ELLINGER 
and LANDSBERGER), A., i, 73. 

of plants. See Plants. 

of yeast cells (RoNA and GRASSHEIM), 
A., i, 423. 

in fresh-water fish (GARDNER 
Kine), A., i, 162, 727. 

relation of the function of hemo- 
globin to (GxsELL), A., i, 1249. 

Respiratory exchange, effect of adren- 
aline and insulin on (LYMAN, 
NIcHOLLs, and McCann), A., i, 1035. 


lead salt 


and 
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Respiratory exchange, effect of adminiy. 
tration of amino-acids on (Krzy. 
WANEK), A., i, 420. 

effect of insulin on (DuDLEy, Lay. 
LAW, TREVAN, and Boock), A., j, 
972. 

effect of mental work on (KNrppixc), 
A., i, 502. 

Respiratory tetany. See Tetany. 

Respirometer (HARRINGTON and 
CrockERr), A., i, 424. 

Rhamninose (MEULEN), A., i, 694. 

Rhamnose, preparation of (Harpiyg), 
A., i, 898 

Rheometer (ARKADIEV), A., ii, 402. 

Rhinanthus crista-galli, aucubin and 
mannitol in the stems of (BRAEoKz), 
A., i, 638, 

Rhodanine, use of, in organic syntheses 
(GRANACHER, GERO, OFNER, Kuop. 
FENSTEIN, and SCHLATTER), A., i, 
706 ; (GRANACHER and MAHAL), A., 
i, 713. 

Rhodanines, substituted, and _ their 
hydrolysis (GENDELMAN), A., i, 605. 

Rhodanylideneacetic acid, and its 
potassium salt and ethyl ester (Griy- 
ACHER, GERG, OFNER, K LOPFENSTEIN, 
and SCHLATTER), A., i, 707. 

Rhodanylideneglyoxylic acid. Se 
Rhodanylideneacetic acid. 

3-Rhodanylidene-NV-methylozindole 
(GrANACHER and MAHAL), A., i, 714. 

$-Rhodanylideneoxindole, and its 
pyridine derivative (GRANACHER and 
MAHAL), A., i, 713. 

Rhodium, catalytic action of (Hrvsuzi- 
woop and Toptry), T., 1019. 

Rhodium organic compounds :— 
ammonium chlorides, complex (Gur- 

BIER and BerTscu), A., i, 1184. 
Rhodiates, complex (GurBiER and 
Bertscu), A., i, 1184. 

Rhodium detection and estimation :— 

detection and estimation of, colori- 
metrically (IVANOV), A., ii, 439. 

estimation of, with thiocyanates 
(Ivanov), A., ii, 263. 

Ribes rubrum, oxalic and succinic acids 

in (FRANZEN and HELWERT), A,, |, 

77. 

Ricin, action of metallic copper on 
(TsUcHIHASHI), A., i, 1152. 

Ricinidine. See 1-Methyl-2-pyridone, 
3-cyano-. 

Ricinine, constitution of (Sparu aud 
KoLuEr), A., i, 594. 

Rickets (SHIPLEY, Park, McCoLLuM 

and SimmMonps), A., i, 418. 

calcium and phosphorus in (HOWLAND 
and KRAMER; TELFER), A., }, 
418. 
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Riebeckite from Vallone delle Minicére 
(GRILL), A., ii, 81. 

Rings, four-membered, additive form- 
ation of (INGoLD and PiceorrT), T., 
2745. 

Ring systems, hydrogenated polycyclic 
(ScHRAUTH, WEGE, and DANNER), A., 
i, 204. 

Rocks, analysis of residue 

(AURONSSEAU), A., li, 789. 
estimation of alkalis in (WALKER), 
T., 2336. 

Rosin, preparation of petroleum from 
(Kwal), A., i, 195. 

Rotation, free (SuGDEN), 
(Lowry), T., 1866. 

optical, in relation to atomic di- 
mensions (BRAuNS), A., ii, 598. 
of sugars (MALTBY), T., 1404. 

Rotatory dispersion. See Dispersion. 
power (RuPE), A., ii, 278. 
and chemical constitution (PIcKARD, 

Kenyon, AND Hunter), T., 1; 
(Kenyon and McoNicor), T., 14; 
(Putuurps), T., 22, 44; (HALL), T., 
82, 105; (PicKARD and HUNTER), 
T., 484; (Hunrzn), T., 1671; 
(Berti), A., ii, 674. 

Rubidium, absorption and fluorescence 
spectra of (McLENNAN and AINs- 
LIE), A., ii, 357. 

spark spectrum of (REINHEIMMER), 
A., ii, 671. 

silver gold chloride (WELLS), A., ii, 32. 

chlorite (Levi and CFPOLLONE), A., ii, 
492. 

fluoride, crystal structure (WYCKOFF 
and PosnsJAk), A., ii, 858. 

hydrogen sulphate (DUNNICLIFF), T., 
733 


from 
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sulphide, phosphorescent (TizDE and 
REINICKE), A., ii, 240. 


Rubus fruticosus (bramble), water- 
soluble constituents of leaves of 
(FRANZEN and KryssnEr), A., i, 1045. 

Rutaceez, chemical constituents of 
(Toms), A., ii, 639. 

Rutecarpine, preparation of 2-ethyl- 
aminoindole hydrochloride from 
(ASAHINA and DaAlicHI SEIYAKU Ka- 
BUSHIKI KAISHA), A., i, 953. 

Ruthenium, X-series spectrum of (AUGER 

and DAUVILLIER), A., ii, 356. 
pentoxide, preparation of (REmy), A., 
ii, 329. 
Ruthenium organic compounds : — 
with substituted ammonium halides 
(GuTBIER), A., i, 659. 
Rutheniates, complex (GUTBIER), A., 
1, 1184, 
7m. hydrolysis of (MEULEN), A., i, 
4, 
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Sabinene, oxidation of, with hydrogen 
peroxide (HENDERSON and RosBeErt- 
son), T., 1849. 

Sabinol, conversion of, into thujene 
(HENDERSON and RoseRtson), T., 
1718. 

Saccharase (CANALS), A., i, 160; (Vv. 
EULER and JosEPpHsON), A., i, 402, 
721. 

molecular condition and stability of 
(v. Euter, JosEpHson, and Myr- 
BACK), A., i, 1245. 
kinetic researches on (v. EULER and 
Myrsick), A., i, 261. 
from yeast, purification of (JOsEPH- 
son), A., i, 496. 
comparison of taka-saccharase and 
(Kuun), A., i, 1033. 
purification and adsorption of (v. 
EvLerR and Myrpickx), A., i, 518. 
adsorption of, by alumina (v. EULER 
and Myrpacr), A., i, 620. 
activity of, in banana extracts (Mc- 
GuIRE and FAtx), A., i, 872. 
inactivation of, by formaldehyde, 
p-phenylenediamine, and p-tolu- 
idine (v. EULER and MyrsAck), 
A., i, 496. 
by halogens (v. EULER and JosEPH- 
son), A., i, 620. 
inversion of sucrose by (v. EULER and 
Myrick), A., ii, 678. 
analysis of, and inactivation of, by 
iodine (v. EvLER and JOSEPHSON), 
A., i, 496. 
‘“‘ Saccharin ” (0-benzoicsulphinide), de- 
rivatives of (HOLLEMAN), A., i, 981. 
sweetness of (MAGIDSON and GoRB- 
ATSCHOV), A., i, 1097. 
estimation of p-sulphamidobenzoic 
acid in (BEYER), A., ii, 795. 

N-Saccharinacetic acid. See o-Benzoic- 
sulphinidoacetic acid. 

isoSaccharinic acid, quinine salt (HIN- 
TIKKA), A., i, 756. 

Saccharomyces cerevisie, utilisation of 
atmospheric nitrogen by (FULMER), 
A., i, 1158. 

Safflower, germination of 
(TAMHANE), A., i, 883. 

isoSafrole dithiocyanate 
and Liepe), A., i, 766. 

Salicylatotetramminecobaltic 
(MorGAN and Smirn), T., 1100. 

Salicylic acid, second dissociation con- 
stant of (KoLTHOFF), A., ii, 834. 

action of dimethyl sulphate on, and 
on its methyl ester (Stmon and 
FREREJACQUE), A., i, 1098. 


seeds of 
(KAUFMANN 


salts 
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Salicylic acid, and its salts, neutralis- 
ation of (PRIDEAUX), T., 1628. 

esters (HANZLIK and PreEsHo), A., i, 
879. 

diphenylformamidine 
ERINI), A., i, 64. 

iodoethyl ester (FARBWERKE VORM. 
MEIsTER, Lucius, & BriNnine), 
A., i, 794. 

diiodohydrin ester (HuMNicK1), A., i, 
795. 

B-naphthyl ester (befol), phenyl ester 
(salol), p-aminopheny! ester, acetyl 
derivative (salophen), and p-tolyl] 
ester (cresalol), detection of 
(DENIGéS), A., ii, 267. 

detection of, in serum and similar 
finids (HérRIsseEy), A., ii, 268. 

Salicylic acid, 5-amino-, 5-bromo-, 3:5- 
dibromo-, and 5-nitro-, phthalidyl- 
idene ether esters of (KAUFMANN), 
hiss iy 395 

aminobromo-, and aminothiol-, iso- 
valeryl derivatives (HorFMANN-LA 
RocueE & Co.), A., i, 35. 

aminothiol, bromoamino- and chloro- 
amino-, acetyl and propionyl deriv- 
atives (HorrMANN-LA RocHEe & 
Co.), A., i, 35. 

3-bromo-, preparation of, and its salts 
(MELDRUM and SHag), T., 1990. 

2-bromo-4-nitro-, and its ethyl ester 
(Dey and Row), T., 3380. 

iodo-derivatives, and their acetyl de- 
rivatives (BRENANS and Prost), A., 
i, 797. 

3:5-dinitro-, copper salt (TUTTLE), A., 
i, 1012. 

thiol- (CHEMISCHE FABRIK von F. 
HEYDEN), A., i, 797. 

Salicylides, isomerism of (ANscHiTZz), 

A,, i, 1098. 

Salicyloxyacetanilide (RosENMUND, 

ZETZSCHE, and WEILER), A., i, 800. 


ester (Pass- 


Salicyloxyacetyl dichloride (RosEN- 
MUND, ZETZSCHE, and WEILER), A., 
i, 800. 


Saliva, constituents of, in relation to 
glandular activity (Morris and 
JERSEY), A., i, 876. 

dielectric constants of (KELLER), A., 
ii, 284. 

concentration of urea in (HENCH and 
AupRIcH), A., i, 270; (ScHMITz), 
A., i, 625. 

Salol. See Salicylic acid, phenyl ester. 

Salophen. See Salicylic acid, p-amino- 

phenyl ester, acetyl derivative. 

Salts, mutual influence of, on solubility 
(v. WEIMARN), A., ii, 222. 

determination of the degree of hydra- 
tion of (TERREY and JoLiy),T.,1979. 
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Salts, binary systems of (JANEcKE), A, 
ii, 640. 
precipitation of proteins by (Hows), 
« A, i, 1258, 
double, equilibria of formation of 
(Rivett and CLENDINNEN), T 
1634. 
ebullioscopic, measurements of solu. 
tions of (BoURION and Rovyen), 
A., ii, 57. 
in solution (BouRION and Rovyzn), 
A., ii, 534. 
fused (HuRz), A., ii, 459. 
compound formation and solubility 
in mixtures of (KENDALL, Crit. 
TENDEN, and MILLER), A., ii, 
387. 
inorganic, absorption of light by 
(MacBeTH and MAaxweE 1), T, 
370. 
complex (THomAs), T., 617. 
insoluble, reactions between (Nrv- 
HAUSEN), A., ii, 396. 
solid, effect of temperature on the 
conductivity of (VAILLANT), A., ii, 


. 
’ 


See also Metallic salts. 

Salt hydrates, dissociation pressures of 
(ScuuMB), A., ii, 219. 

Salt solutions, electrolytic dissociation 

of water in (LINDE), A., ii, 287. 

eutectic points in (MonparIn Moy- 
VAL), A., ii, 387. 

Salvarsan (arsphenamine), properties of 

(CHRISTIANSEN), A., i, 968. 

distribution of sulphur in (CHRISTIAN- 
SEN), A., i, 7238. 

derivatives of (CHRISTIANSEN), A,, i, 
1148. 

silver derivatives (GRAY), T., 635; 
(Binz and Lupwice), A., i, 161. 

estimation of, colorimetrically, in 
blood and tissues (KoLLs and Yov- 
MANS), A., ii, 800. 

Samarium, arc spectrum of (K1kss), A., 
ii, 354. 

Sand, black Maketu, constituents of 
(SMITHELLS and GovcHeEr), A., ii, 
244. 

Sandalwood oil, West Australian (Rao 
and SupBporoveH), A., i, 588. 

Sandmeyer’s reaction (KEME), A., i, 66. 

a-Santalene, constitution of (Ruzicka 
and Strouu), A., i, 120. 

Santene, formation of, from a-fencho- 
camphorol (Ruzicka and Lixst), A., 
i, 475. 

Santonin, sources of (VIEHOEVER and 

CAPEN), A., i, 1023. 
detection of (Uvz), A., ii, 99. 
estimation of, in tansy (VAN DEY 
Bere), A., ii, 800. 
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), A, Seponins, action of, on plant cells 
We (Boas), A., i, 273. 

) as arg colloids (GUTBIER and 
RuEIN), A., ii, 630. 


favin oil (PIGULEVSKI and FIcuHTEN- 
HoLz), A., i, 817. 

Scandium, spectrum of (CATALAN), A., 
ii, 104. 

§eatole, effect of, on nitrogenous meta- 
bolism (UNDERHILL and KapsiInow), 


A., i, 165. 
Scheelite, of Traversella (CAnoBBI), A 
ility ws 777. , 
Rit. Schiff’s bases, formation of (Oppo and 


TOoGNACCHIN]), A., i, 224, 255. 
Scopine, and its salts (WiLLstirrer 
and BERNER), A., i, 701. 
Scopolamine, hydrolysis of (WILL- 
sTATTER and Berner), A., i, 701. 
Scopoline (GADAMER), A., i, ‘239. 
Scutellaria baicalensis, baicalin 


from 


A., i, 591, 
Sea water. See under Water. 
Sechium edule, constituents of the fruit 
of (YosHIMURA), A ef 
Seeds, glycerophosphatase in (NEMEc), 
A., i, 736, 882. 
iron and manganese content of (Mc- 
HARGUE), A., i, 635. 
germinating, action of carbohydrates 
on(Boasand MERKENSCHLAGER), 
A., i, 736. 
respiratory enzymes in (BacH and 
OPARIN; OPARIN), A., i, 425. 
Selinenes, constitution of (RuzicKA and 
Stout), A., i, 120, 1216. 
Selenium, atomic weight of (BRUYLANTS 
and DonDEYNE), A., ii, 236. 
are spectrum of (CATALAN), A., ii, 105. 
vapour, ionisation potential of 
(UpneEn), A., ii, 4. 
equilibrium in the system, as 
tellurium, and (LosAna), A., ii, 
685. 
solubility of, in alkali hydroxides 
(Catca@nt), A., ii, 405. 
colloidal (GuTBIER, HvuBER, and 
Eckert), A., ii, 393; (GUTBIER 
and RHEIN), A., ii, 630. 
sols, velocity of flocculation of (Kruyr 
and VAN ARKEL), A., ii, 136. 
effect of, on alkali hydrogen sulphite 
solutions (SANDONNINI), A., ii, 759. 
action of silver nitrate on (GARELLI 
and ANGELETTI!), A., ii, 241. 
oxidation of, by bacteria (LIPMAN and 
WAKsMAN), A., i, 735. 
Selenium compounds, pharmacology of 
(LEHMANN), A., i, 419. 
Selenium nitride, and 
(STRECKER and CuAus), A., 


J 


its derivatives 
ii, 152. 
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(SuipaTA, Iwara, and NAKAMURA), ; 
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Selenium /rioxide, preparation and 
properties of (WorsLEY and BAKER), 
T., 2870. 
oxychloride, solubility of metallic 
chlorides in (WISE), A.,ii, 484. 
action of, on caoutchouc (FRICK), 
A., i, 935. 
action of, with metals and their 
oxides (Ray), A., ii, 754. 
action of, on olefines (Frick), A., i, 
890. 

Selenic acid, refractive 
(StoneE), A., ii, 178. 
Selenious acid, refractive indices of 

(Srong), A., ii, 178. 
detection of phenols with (LEVEN), 
A., ii, 44. 
Selenium organic compounds (BocEkr 
and Herrera), A., i, 240. 
acetylpropionylmethanes, and cyano-, 
and their copper salts (MorGAN and 
REEvVEs), T., 448. 

Selenium estimation and separation :— 

estimation of, electrometrically, in 
presence of tellurium, iron, and 
copper (WILLARD and FENWICK), 
A., ii, 430. 

separation of, from copper (ANGEL- 
ETT!I), A., ‘ii, 581. 

Selenoacetamide (KINDLER, BURGHARD, 
FinnporF, DEHN, GIESE, and Kérp- 
ING), A., i, 569. 

Selenopyrines (BArTEGAY and HUvGEL), 
Ay; 4, 1035. 

Semen ceratonie silique as a protective 
colloid (GurTsier, LocHER, and 
KreErp1), A., ii, 618. 

Semicarbazide-a-carboxylic acid, thio-, 
ethyl ester (FromM and NEHRING), 
A., i, 859. 

Semicarbazidedicarboxylic acid, —_ 
ester (FromM and NEERING), A., i, 
859. 

a-Semicarbazidobenzoylpropionic acid, 
and nitroso-, esters of, and their semi- 
carbazones (Rick), A., i, 218. 

a-Semicarbazido-3-phenylpyrazolone- 
4-acetic acid, methyl ester (Rick), 
A., i, 218. 

Semicarbazones, catalytic reduction of 
(TAIPALE and Smirnov), A., i, 905. 
Semicarbazones, thio-, reactions of 

(Witson and Burns), T., 799. 

Semioxamazide, derivatives of (WILSON 
and PickERING), T., 394. 

Semi-pinacolin transformations (TIFFE- 
NFAU and Livy), A., i, 788, 789. 

Septentrionaline, and its chloroplatin- 
ate and derivatives (WEIDEMANN), 
A., i, 126. 

Serum, distribution of ions in (RONA 
and Perow), A., i, 728. 


indices of 
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Serum, dielectric constants of (KELLER), 
A., ii, 284. 
antitryptic action of (EpsTrrn), A., i, 
1253. 


diastase-activating properties of 
(Koea), A., i, 1254. 

human, calcium in, after injection of 
calcium salts (StesurG and KeEs- 
SLER), A., i, 504. 

ultrafiltration and analysis of (P1NcUs), 
A., i, 1258. 

estimation of proteins in, refracto- 
metrically (NEUHAUSEN and RiocH), 
A., ii, 511. 

Serum albumin. See under Albumin. 

Sesquiterpenes, carbon framework of 
(Ruzicka and Stott), A., i, 120. 

Shark liver oil, hydrocarbon 

(Toyama), A., i, 890. 
higher alcohols in (Toyama), A., i, 
979. 

Shellac (HAnrigs and NaceEt), A., i, 
120. 

Shellac resin, hydrolysis of (HARRIEs), 
A., i, 693. 

Shellolic acid (shellenedioldicarborylic 
acid), and its salts and derivatives 
(HARRIES and NaceEL), A., i, 
121. 7 

Shibuol (Komatsu and MarsuNnam), 
A., i, 1197. 

Silane, monochloro-, reactions of (Struck 
and SoMIEsK!), A., ii, 160. 

Silanes, chloro- (Stock and ZEIDLER), 
A., ii, 412. 

Silica. See Silicon dioxide. 

Silicic acid. See under Silicon. 

Silicohydrocarbon, and its oxides (Krp- 
PING), T., 2590. 

Silicon, atomic weight of ey 

WEATHERILL, and Scripture), A., 
ii, 412. 

structure of (Kistner and Remy), 
A., i; 60s; 

amorphousand crystalline (MANCHOT), 
A., ii, 25 

spectrum of (DEL Campo and EsTA.L- 
ELLA), A., ii, 103. 

are and band spectra of (PoRLEzza), 
A., ii, 198, 448. 

series spectra of (FowLErR), A., ii, 
447. 

vacuum spark — of (SAWYER 
and Paton), A., 804. 

specific heat of, at ’high temperatures 
(Maenus), A., ii, 374. 

equilibrium in the system, aluminium, 
magnesium, zinc, and (SANDER and 
MEissNER), A., ii, 641. 

Silicon alloys with aluminium (Porr- 
EVIN and CHEVENARD), A,, ii, 
166. 
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Silicon carbide, specific heat of, x 
ote. temperatures (Macnvs), A 
li, 374 
hydrides (Stock and SomIzsx1), 4, 
ii, 67, 160; (Stock and ZIDLER) 
A, ii, 412 ; (Stock and Sttesetep), 
A., ii, 486 ; ~~ STIEBELER, 
and ZEIDLER), A -, li, 633. 
dioxide (silica) (TAMMANN and Papp) 
A., ii, 758. 
structure and polymorphism of 
(SosmAn), A., li, 69, 159. 
action of, on electrolytes (JOSEPH 
and Hancock), T., 2022 
gels, influence of neutral salts on 
(GLIXELLI), A., ii, 561. 
esterification Beg (MILLIGAN and 
Emmet), A., ii, 18. 
colloidal adsorption of eeeagh ber 
by (WiLEy and Gorpon), A 
524. 
estimation of, in water (Difnerr 
and WANDENBULCKE), A., ii, 
507. 
Silicic acid, ammines of (Scuwarz 
and Matuis), A., ii, 318. 
sols, electric properties of (Grunp- 
MANN), A., ii, 608. 

Silicic acids, and their -_ magnetic 
analysis of (PASCAL), A., ii, 25. 
Silicates, constitution of (TAMMANN), 

A., ii, 69 
insoluble, estimation of potassium 
in (GREEN), A., ii, 255. 

Silicon organic compounds (KiprinNc), 
T., 2590, 2598 ; (Pink and Krppins), 
T., 2830. 

Silicon, estimation of, in 
(GUERIN), A., ii, 180. 

Silk from silkworms, proteins of (G1a- 
GOLEV and VIscHNIAKOV), A, i, 
630. 

Silk fibroin, structure of (ABDERHALDEN 
and Strix), A., i, 1030. 

Silver, ionisation potential of (SHEN- 

STONE), A., ii, 605. 
specific volume of (SAUERWALD), A., 
ii, 172. 
visibility of thin films of (Esrer- 
MANN), A., ii, 858, 859. 
diffusion of gold into (Wetss and 
Henry), A., ii, 59. 
diffusion ofoxyg en through (SPENCER), 
T., 2124 
colloidal (Gurorr and WUrTerIcn), 
A. “9 ii, 393. 
preparation of (v. Wermarn), A., 
ii, 636. 
analysis and constitution of (NEv- 
REITER and Pavzi), A., ii, 636. 
ions, complexes of gelatin with (AupDU- 
BERT), A., ii, 286, 
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jlver ions, adsorption of, by silver 
bromide (FasANS and FRANKEN- 
BURGER), A., ii, 614. 
organosols, properties of (GILES and 
Satmon), T., 1597. 
soap gels (WuITBY), A., ii, 18. 
recovery Of, from residues (FIRTH and 
Hieson), A., ii, 859. 
silver alloys with cadmium, electro- 
motive force of (SCHREINER, SI- 
MONSEN, and Krae), A., ii, 8. 
with copper and gold, specific resist- 
ance of (FiscuBEck), A., ii, 10. 
with gold, crystal structure of (Mc- 
KEEHAN), A., ii, 428. 
with palladium, erystal structure of 
(McKEEHAN), A., ii, 428. 
filver salts, adsorption of, by silver and 
gold surfaces (RUDBERG and V. 
Ever), A., ii, 465. 
reduction of, by means of manganous 
salts (BARBIERI), A., ii, 859. 
complex salts of, with diethylamine 
and with hexamethylenetetramine 
(Jos), A., i, 902. 
formation of complex ions by solu- 
tions of ethylenediamine and (Jos), 
A.,'i,. 307. 

Silver bromide, photochemical sensitive- 
ness of (FAJANS and FRANKEN- 
BURGER), A., ii, 109 ; (FRANKEN- 
BURGER), A., ii, 599 ; (HERZFELD), 
A., ii, 600. 

photochemical decomposition of 
(ScHwARzZ and Srock), A., ii, 
815. 
adsorption of silver ions by (FAJANS 
and FRANKENBURGER), A., li, 
614. 
perchlorate, reaction of iodine with 
(GomBERG), A., ii, 235. 
chloride, equilibrium of copper chlor- 
ides and (EpGar and Cannon), 
A., ii, 139. 
action of sodium hyposulphite on 
(FrrtTH and Hieson), A., ii, 859. 
gold chlorides (WELLs), A., ii, 32. 
chromate, rings of, in gelatin (DAVIEs), 
A., ii, 140. 
fluoride, ammonia compound of (DEr- 
vin and OtmeER), A., ii, 71. 
halides, spectrophotoelectrical sensi- 
tivity of (CopLENTz and Ecxk- 
ForRD), A., ii, 279. 
detection of chlorine, bromine, 
iodine, and silver in (SCHMAL- 
Fuss), A., ii, 248. 
iodide, crystal structure of (WILSEY), 
A., ii, 688. 
nitrate, decomposition of binary mix- 
tures of, with metallic halides 
(Bereman), A., ii, 761. 
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Silver nitrate, reaction of hypophos- 
horous acid with (MITCHELL), 
., 629. 
fusion of mercuric iodide and (BERG- 
MAN), A., ii, 636. 
action of selenium on (GARELLI and 
ANGELETTI), A., ii, 241. 
inactivation of invertase by (v. 
EvLer and Myrpick), A., i, 
1245. 
oxide, complex salts of, with copper 
hydroxide and amines (TRAUBE), 
A., i, 908. 
sulphate, dissociation of (MARCHAL), 
A., ii, 189. 
action of, on ethyl bromide in 
sulphuric acid solution (ScHILOV), 
As; i; Si 
hydrogen sulphate (DuNNICLIFF), T., 
733. 
sulphide, electrical properties of 
(Urazov), A., ii, 454. 
See also Argentite. 
Silver organic compounds (HOFFMANN- 
La KocnE & Co.), A., i, 101. 
preparation of (HorrMANN-LA ROCHE 
& Co.), A., i, 35. 
diamminecupribiuret and _ ethylene- 
diaminecupribiuret (TRAUBE), A., i, 
903. 
phenyls (Reicu), A., i, 972 ; (KRAUSE 
and WEnpr?), A., i. 1150. 
salvarsans (Gray), T., 6385; (BINz 
and Lupwice), A., i, 161. 

Silver detection and estimation :— 

detection of (SUHUMACHEk), A., i, 
424, 

detection of, in ores (SILBERSTEIN 
and Wrgss), A., ii, 38. 

detection of, with isatin (MENFR), 
A., ii, 256. 

detection of, in silver halides (ScHMAL- 
Fuss), A., ii, 248. 

estimation of, electrometrically, in 
presence of copper (MULLER and 
Rupo.p#), A., ii, 880. 

estimation of, volumetrically, in 
presence of protective colloids 
(TREADWELL, JANETT, and Buuv- 
MENTHAL), A., ii, 579. 

Silver ore, new (SCHALLER ; SCHEMPP), 
A., ii, 503. 

Silver works, composition of slag from 
(HoFrMANN-DEGEN), A., ii, 163. 

Sinigrin, constitution of (WREDE, BANIK, 
and Bravss), A., i, 589. 

Sinomenine, and its salts and derivatives 
(Konno, Ocntal, and NaxkaJIMa), 
A., i, 1222. 

Sinomenium acutum, alkaloids of 
(Konno, Ocntat, and NakaJIMA), 


A., i, 1222. 
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Sintering (SmirH), T., 2088. 
Sium latifoliwm, essential 
(PIGULEVSsK1), A., i, 991. 
Skin, pigments of (Lignac), A., i, 980. 
of children, sulphur in (LaBorpg), 
A,, i, 168. 
Smelting, theory of (GUERTLER and 
ScHAEK), A., ii, 424. 
Soaps, microscopic structure of (Mac- 
LENNAN), A., i, 1057. 
structure of the curds of (PIPER and 
GRINDLEY), A., i, 1056. 
solutions, constitution of (McBaAINn 
and BowneEn), T., 2417; (McBain), 
A., ii, 225. 
emulsions of mineral oils with water 
and (GRIFFIN), A., ii, 619. 
protective action of, on gold sols in 
alcohol-water mixtures (RIDEAL 


oil from 


and BrrcuMSHAW), T., 1565. 
by means of 


Sodamide, syntheses 
(HALLER), A., i, 92. 
equilibrium of mixtures of potassamide 
and (Kraus and Cuy), A., ii, 320, 
reaction of, with aa$§-tetrasub- 
stituted propiophenones (ALBESCO), 
A., i, 41 
action of, on pyridine (WIBAUT and 
DINGEMANSE), A., i, 486, 
action of, on x- and iso-quinolines 
(TSCHITSCHIBABIN and ZACEPINA), 
A., i, 603 ; (T'SCHITSCHIBABIN and 
OpaRINA), A., i, 604. 
Sodammonium, action of, 
amines (Picon), A., i, 199. 
Sodiodiphenylamine (Picon), A., i, 200. 
Sodio-ethylaniline (Picon), A., i, 200. 
Sodio-o-toluidine (Picon), A., i, 200. 
Sodium, atomic weight of (MoLEs and 
CLAVERA), A., ii, 149. 
spectrum of, calculation of (FuEs), 
fee ae 
absorption spectrum of electvrically 
luminescent vapour of (NEWMAN), 
A., ii, 521. 
arc spectrum of, and the spark spectra 
of aluminium and magnesium 
(Fuks), A., ii, 353. 
transport number of (SCHNEIDER and 
BRALEY), A., ii, 456. 
reduction of chlorides of rare metals 
by (HvxTER aud Jonzs), A., ii, 
688. 
metallic, decomposition of ethers by 
(ScHorIGIN), A., i, 207. 
action of, on organic compounds, 
in liquid ammonia solution (Kraus 
and WuiTr), A., i, 456; (WHITE), 
A., i, 457. 
Sodium alloys with lead, freezing points 
of (CALINGAERT and Bosscn), A., ii, 
687, 
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Sodium salts, molecular complexity of 
in sodium sulphate solution (Daryoy 
and Pf&rin), A., ii, 831. 

Sodium azide, preparation of (OrELxty, 

CHLOPIN, and TSCHERNIAEY), A 
ii, 406. 
absorption of carbon disulphide by 
solutions of (CURRIER and 
Browne), A,, ii, 158. 
arsenate dodecahy*rate, dissociation 
pressures of (PARTINGTON and 
HunNTINGFoRD), T., 168. 
bismuthate, decomposition of, with 
nitric acid (CORFIELD and Woop. 
WARD), A., ii, 691. 
borate (borax), alkalinity of solutions 
of (MURSCHHAUSER), A., ii, 563, 
fusion of gold particles with 
(EHRINGHAUS and WInTG¢Ey), 
A., ii, 390. 
perborate, analysis of (BuRKArp1), 
A.,, ii, 87. 
acid borates (PoNOMAREY), A., ii, 
415. 
bromate and chlorate, optical activity 
of crystals of (HERMANN), A, 
ii, 523. 
crystal structure of (VEGARD), 
A., ii, 162; (KoLKMEURER, 
BisvoEr, and KarsseEn), A., 
ii, 414. 
bromide and chlorate, crystal structure 
of (VEGARD; KarssEn), A., ii, 
857. 
carbonates with the rare earths 
(ZAMBONINI and CaARrossi), A., ii, 
863. 
chlorate, preparation of, electrolytically 
(ILJINSKI), A., ii, 563. 
solubility of (BELL), 'T., 2713. 
solubility of the system, potassium 
carbonate (ILsr1nsk1), A., ii, 562. 
crystal structure of (Kisy), A., ii, 
687. 
chloride, specific heat of mixtures of 
sucrose and (BLASzKOwsKA), A., 
ii, 544. 
vapour pressure and density of 
solutions of (W. R. and C. £. 
BovusFIELD), A., ii, 460. 
aération of solutions of (ADENEY, 
LEONARD, and RicHARDsON), A., 
ii, 404. 
equilibrium of sucrose 
(ScHoort), A., i, 899. 
trihydrated (ArrINI), A., ii, 71. 
chromate, equilibrium of sodium 
sulphate, water, and (Osaka and 
YosuHipA), A., ii, 163. 
electrolytic precipitation with (Kot- 
THOFF), A., ii, 88. 
chromite (M@.LER), A., ii, 71. 
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Sodium fluorophosphate and fiuoro- 
vanadate from bauxite (TRAVERS), 
A., ii, 415. 

hydride, preparation of (BARDWELL), 
A., ii, 20 
hydroxide, preparation of, from 
sodium sulphate (Watson), A., 
ii, 457. 
decomposition tensions of mixtures 
of, with cadmium or zine oxides 
(RoLttA and SaLant), A., ii, 54. 
equilibrium _ of, with copper 
oxide and hydroxide (MULLER, 
KAHLERT, WIEGAND, ERNsT, and 
Kern), A., ii, 567. 
hypobromite, preparation of solutions 
of, for urea analyses (COLLINS), 
A., ii, 442. 
reaction of ammonia with 
and SHAw), A., ii, 874. 
hypochlorite, action of ammonia on 
(JOYNER), T., 1114. 
catalytic decomposition of, by 
cobalt peroxide (HowE Lt), A., 
ii, 634. 
hyposulphite (Aydrosulphite), purifi- 
cation of (CHRISTIANSEN and 
Norron), A., ii, 71. 
action of cupric chloride on solutions 
of (FirTH and Hieson), T’., 1515. 
action of, on silver chloride (FIRTH 
and Hiesow), A., ii, 859. 
estimation of (MERRIMAN), A., li, 
338; (WILKEs), A., ii, 698. 
iodide, conductivity of solutions of, in 
phenol(Kravus and Kurtz), A., ii, 7. 
nitrate, equilibrium of lead nitrate, 
water, and (GLAsSTONE and 
SAUNDERs), T., 2134. 
freezing-point curves for mixtures 
of potassium nitrate and (BRISCOE 
and ManeIn), T., 1608 ; (MADGIN 
and Briscoe), T., 2914. 
nitrite, electrolysis of, with an 
aluminium anode (JEFFREY), A., 
ii, 729. 
metaphosphate, preparation of (PAs- 
CAL), A., ii, 489. 
hydrogen phosphate, estimation of 
(MorrK and Hueues), A., ii, 875. 
silicate, crystalline hydrates of 
(ERDENBRECHER), A., ii, 26. 
sulphate, electrolysis of (WarTson), 
A., Hi, 487. 
heat of coagulation of ferric oxide 
hydrosols with (BROWNE), A., li, 
248. 
equilibrium of sodium chromate, 
water, and (OSAKA and YOsHIDA), 
A., ii, 163, 
decahydrate, cryoscopy in (DARMOIS 
and Pérn), A,, ii, 831. 
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Sodium sulphates (PascaL and Ero 
A., ii, 488. 
sulphate and sulphite, equilibrium of 
water and (RivETT and LEwIs), 
A., ii, 857. 
sulphide, phosphorescent (TIEDE and 
REINICKE), A., ii, 240. 
hydrates of (SANFOURCHE 
LIEBAUT), A., ii, 26. 
estimation of, volumetrically 
(Anon), A., ii, 792. 
sulphide and hydrosulphide, dissoci- 
ation of, in aqueous solution 
(JELLINEK and CZERWINSKI), A,, ii, 
14, 
telluride, molecular weight of, in 
liquid ammonia (Kraus and 
ZEITFUCHS), A., ii, 162. 
dithionate, equilibrium of barium 
dithionate, water, and (pE Baar), 
A, 0, 687. 
thiosulphate, stability of solutions of 
(M. and M. L. Kiipatricr), A., 
ii, 760. 
fate of, in the organism (Nyrr1), A., 
i, 1263. 
Sodium organic compounds, arylsulphon- 
iodoamides (RopErts), T., 849. 
cresylate. See Tolyloxide, sodium. 
cyanide, vapour pressure curve for 
(INGOLD), T., 885. 
ethyl (HEIN), A., i, 98. 
ferrocyanide, dissociation of (BuR- 
ROWs), T., 2028. 
Sodium estimation and separation : — 
estimation of, microchemically 
(BLANCHETIERE), A., ii, 579. 
estimation of, in blood (RICHTER- 
QUITTNER), A., ii, 256. 
estimation of, in human _ blood 
(Mirkin and Drvuskin), A., ii, 
507. 
estimation and separation of (WIL- 
LARD and SMITH), A., ii, 182. 
estimation of, and its separation from 
potassium (SMITH), A., ii, 789. 
Soils, relation of adsorption to the 
structure of (HAGER), A., i, 1047. 
absorption in, by colloidal and non- 
colloidal constituents (ANDERSON, 
Fry, Gritz, MIppDLETON, and 
ROBINSON), A., i, 279. 
catalytic action of (Osuer), A., i, 524. 
acidity of (MUKHERJEE), A., i, 
79; (ARRHENIUS ; VINCENT), A., 
i, 283; (KARRAKER), A., i, 
1166. 
determination 


and 


of (PARKER and 
Bryan), A., i, 639. 

in relation to the lime requirements 
(Wnerry), A:, i, 524; (CARLE- 
Ton), A.,i, 1168. 
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Soils, chemical denudation of (WuiT- 

NEY), A., i, 80. 

hydrogen-ion concentration of, and 
its effect on plant distribution 
(OtsENn), A., i, 522. 

effect of hydrogen-ion concentration 
in, on the adsorption of plant food 
(STARKEY and Gorpon), A., i, 
523. 

extraction of humus and fatty matter 
from (PIETTRE), A., i, 736. 

influence of precipitation on composition 
of (Stzvers and Hatz), A., i, 
1048. 

moisture in, and its relation to salt 
balance for plants (Suive), A., i, 
283. 

colloidal clay in (NovAK and Smo.ik), 
A., i, 640 

amount and distribution of colloids in 
(Davis), A., i, 640. 

availability of mineral 
(ComBER), A., i, 79. 

effect of aluminium, iron, and man- 
ganese in, on toxicity (CARR and 
BREWER, ) A., i, 1275. 

influence of the calcium—magnesium 
ratio in (HILL), A., i, 284. 

effect of calcium and magnesium on 
the outgo of sulphates in (Mac- 
INTYRE, SHAW, and Youne), A.,, i, 
1168. 

production of carbon dioxide in 
(Lunpecirpn), A., i, 284. 

fungiin (ABBOTT), *A., i, 1167. 

effect of magnesium compounds in 
(MacINTYrRE and Yovune), A., i, 
1168. 

nitrificationin (SCHONBRUNN ; LOHNIs), 
A., i, 1167. 

variability of nitrates and _ total 
nitrogen in (PRINCE), A.,i, 1047. 

nitrogen-fixing bacteria in (GAINEY), 
A., i, 1166. 

oxygen-supplying power of (HUTCHINS 
and LIVINGSTONE), A., i, 1166. 

organic constituents in (FRAPs), A,, i, 
640 ; (CARLSON ; SIEVERs), A., i, 
1048. 

relative solubility of phosphoric acid 
in (LEMMERMANN and FRESENIUs), 
A., 1, 1276. 

fixation of phosphoric acid by (Fraps), 
A., i, 1167. 

distribution of phosphates in (LEon- 
cInI and Rogat), A., i, 1167. 

organic phosphorus in (AUTEN), A., i, 
1276. 


matter in 


oxidation of sulphur in, by bacteria 
(Waxksmayn), A., i, 1042. 

changes in sulphur compounds in 
(LantTzscH), A., i, 80. 
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Soils, sterilisation of (WAKSMAN anj 
STARKEY), A., i, 1167. 
acid, aluminium content and hydrogen. 
ion concentration of (BuRcEss), 
A., i, 1047. 


hydrogen-ion concentration jn 


(SALTER and Morcan), A,, j, 
523. 
arable, fixation of bases in (Scurmi) 
A., i, 1047. 
basic, acidity of (McGrorep), A,, i, 
1275. 


Dutch, manganese in (WESTER), A. 
i, 640. 

Tiuog test for acidity of (PARKER and 
TrpMoRE), A., i, 1166. 

detection of the reaction of, with 
litmus paper (CARLETON), A., i, 
1166. 


estimation of adsorbed bases in (His- 
SINK), A., i, 992. 
estimation of carbon in (Simon), A, 
ii, 506. 
estimation of colloids in, microscopic. 
ally (Fry), A., ii, 892. 
estimation of humus in (AGAFONOF?), 
A,, ii, 668. 
estimation of hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration in (GIMINGHAM), A., ii, 668. 
estimation of nitrates in (GIMING- 
HAM and CarTER), A., ii, 577. 
estimation of phosphoric anhydride in 
(RavENNA), A., ii, 334. 
estimation of phosphoric acid and 
potassium in (BiscHoFF and Marcn- 
AND), A., ii, 786. 
Soil solution, preparation of, by aid of 
pressure (TULAIKOV and Kuzmiy), 
A., i, 992. 
relation of concentration of, to nitric 
nitrogen in (ANON), A., i, 1048. 
comparison of, with 1:5 water extracts 
(BureEss), A., i, 282. 
in relation to calcium carbonate and 
fertiliser chemicals (Morsk), A., i, 
639. 
importance of, in plant growth (Tuxal- 
Kov), A., i, 992 
Soja-agglutinin, isolation 
WARA), A., i, 1151. 
Soja bean, urease from (Kay), A., i, 722; 
(KatT6), A., i, 1034. 
Soja bean oil, constituents of (BAuGH- 
MAN and JAMIESON), A., i, 281. 
Solanine, estimation of, in potatoes 
(BomzER and Mattis), A., ii, 799. 
Solids, photochemical decomposition of 
(NoyEs), A., ii, 451. 
adsorption of gases by (Evans and 
GrorGE), A., ii, 296. 
surface tension of (ANTONOFF), A., ii, 
12, 
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golids, velocity of reaction in (NIVEN), 
A., ii, 396. 

transference of acid radicles in (HED- 
vALL and HervusercsEr), A., ii, 
860. 

folid solutions. See Solutions, solid. 

golidification of binary systems (GivA ; 

Be.t), A., ii, 611. 

Solubility (ErHraim), A., i, 32; ii, 
644; (TAYLoR and HILDEBRAND), 
A., ii, 315. 

determination of, at high pressures 
“—. VoLLER, and MOEFSvVELD), 

, li, 386. 

Patet for, determination of, at 
high pressures of carbon dioxide 
(MiTcHELL), T., 1894. 

laws of (COLSON), A., ii, 543. 

and chemical coustitution (PRINs), 
A., ii, 131. 

and atomic volume (FLATT), A., ii, 
538. 

in mixtures containing polar com- 
ponents (MorTiMk&R), A., ii, 299. 

of substances in mixtures "of alcohol 
and water (WRIGHT), T., 2493. 

mutual, studies in (McEwen), T., 

2279, 2284. 
influence of salts on (v. WEIMARN), 
A., Hi, S22. 
of liquids (Hii), A., ii, 467; 
(VERSCHAFFELT), A., ii, 617. 
lecture experiment to show (THATCH- 
Ek), A., ii, 555. 

Solution, law of (MonDAIN-MOoNVAL), 
A., ii, 131. 

contraction on, in water (RAKSHIT), 
A., ii, 182. 

Solutions, mechanical theory of (DI£E- 
TERICI), A., ii, 742. 

electrons in the chemistry of —, 
SHEVSKI and ROSENBERG), A o~ ii, 
729, 730; (PISARSHEVSKI), A., ii, 
730. 

adhesion in (VOSNESSENSKI), A., ii, 
295, 619. 

adsorption of (GUSTAVER), A., ii, 57 ; 
(OsTWALD and DE IZAGUIRRE), A., 
ii, 128. 

Stokes-Einstein 
(CoHEN and Bruins), A., ii, 


law for diffusion in 
ii, 130. 
volume change in equilibria in (COHEN 


and MoEsVELD), A., ii, 537. 
study of, at various temperatures 
(VREVSKI and Kaicoronovy), A., ii, 
738; (VREVSKI and ZAVARICKI ; 
big ZAVARICKI, aud SCHAR- 
, ii, 739 ; (VREVsKI), A., ii, 


influence of the concentration of, on 
the size of particles of the precipi- 
tates (v. WEIMARN), A., ii, 546. 
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Solutions, aqueous (Kiine and Las- 
sIEUR), A., ii, 543. 
dielectric constants of (FwrtTx), 
A., ii, 368. 
brown, measurement of the colour of 
(ProcTErR), A., ii, 270. 
colloidal. See Colloidal solutions. 
dilute, application of the Nernst heat 
theorem to (HERZFELD), A., ii, 12. 
mixed, densities and refractive indices 
of (DoroscHEVSKI and EKAREVA), 
A., ii, 387. 
non-aqueous, electrochemistry of 
(MU.uRrR, Héuzt, Ponront, and 
WINTERSTEINER), A., ii, 287. 
electrocapillarity of (WILD ; Frum- 
KIN), A., ii, 53. 
solid, heat of formation of (BruN1), 
A., ii, 535, 612; (LANDRIEv), 
A., ii, 535. 
saturated, yor? of 
KOWSKI), A., 1i, 538. 
supersaturated, moenien of crystals 
and gaces from (FRICKE and Rou- 
MANN), A., ii, 742. 
estimation of carbon in (NEEDHAM), 
A., ii, 655. 

Solvents, distribution of, between solutes 
(DoroscHEVsKI), A., ii, 387, 544; 
(DoroscuEVSKI and EKAREVA), 
A., ii, 387. 

mixed, velocity of reaction in (CASH- 
MORE, McComBir, and Scar- 
BoROoUGH), T., 197 ; (DexTER, Mc- 
ComBIE, and ScarporouGn), T., 
1229; (Jones, McComBir, and 
ScarBporouen), T., 2688. 

Sophorin, hydrolysis of (MEULEN), A 
694. 

Sorby! piperidide (STAUDINGER, SCHNEI- 
DER, and GIUGLIELMETTI), A., i, 363. 

Sorption by carbons from carbohydrates 
(Firty), T., 323. 

Sound, velocity of, in nitrogen peroxide 
(SELLE), A., ii, 297 ; (GRUNEISEN and 
GoENs), A., ii, 741. 

Spectra, calculation of, from the inner 

movement of electrons (FUEs), A., ii, 
1, 103. 
visibility of (NEwMAN), A., ii, 103. 
of isotopes (NARAYAN), A,, ii, 807. 
absorption, production of — and 
broad bands in (Henri), A,, ii, 
358. 
relation between constitution and 
(IzMAILSKI), A., i, 602; ii, 359, 
§21, 522. 
and structure of organic compounds 
containing sulphur (GrIBson, 
GRAHAM, and Rep), T., 874. 
and molecular phases (MoRTON and 
BarRnEs), T., 2570. 
44 


(Hryna- 
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Spectra, absorption of vapours and 
solutions of aldehydes and ketones 
(Purvis), T., 2515. 

of alkali amalgams, relative inten- 
sities of (NEWMAN), A., ii, 46. 
of rare earths (YNTEMA), A., ii, 358. 
of flavone colouring matters (SuI- 
BATA and KiMmorTsukI), A., ii, 
360. 
of metallic vapours (GROTRIAN), A., 
ii, 710. 
of the vapours of quinones (PuRvIs), 
T., 1841. 
of triphenylmethane colouring 
matters (ADINOLFI), A., ii, 203. 
arc, in dis-ociated gases (COMPTON), 
A., ii, 350. 
of metals (Procopiv), A., ii, 199. 
band, theory of (KRaMERs and Pav11), 
A., ii, 445. 
corpuscular, production of (M. and L. 
DE Brocui£), A., ii, 52. 
emission, arc and spark lines of 
(Wien), A., ii, 349. 
of solutions, colloidal supports for use 
in obtaining (ERRERA and Mas- 
SAIN), A., ii, 515. 
explosion, of alkaline earth metals 
(SAwyER and Becker), A., ii, 
448, 
fluorescence (Mars), T., 3315. 
infra-red (LvuBovicH and PEAREN), 
A., ii, 203. 
infra-red and ultra-red (PuRVIs), A., 
ii, 515. 
line, and atomic structure (Bour), 
A., ii, 679. 
explanation of, by the inner quan- 
tum number (SOMMERFELD), A., 
ii, 355. 
mass (Aston), A,, ii, 353. 
open-spark, and their use in analysis 
(WELsBAcB), A., ii, 669. 
Roéntgen ray (Cork), A., ii, 364; 
(HsaLMAR), A., ii, 448. 
theory of (DauviLiIER), A., ii, 
596. 
intensity of lines in (KETTMANN), 
A., ii, 807. 
in relation to the periodic system 
(Boner and CosreEr), A., ii, 110. 
of heavy elements (AUGER and 
DAUVILLIER), A., ii, 356. 
of light elements (MCLENNAN and 
Cuiark), A., ii, 51. 
of elements from lanthanum to 
hafnium (Coster, NisHINA, and 
WERNER), A., ii, 711. 
continuous (KULENKAMPFF), A., ii, 
363. 
photo-electric, increase of disper- 
sion in (LEDRUsS), A., ii, 208. 
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Spectra, series, Balmer lines in (Mp. 
LENNAN), A., ii, 594. 
raies ultimes in (Dé GRAMONT), A, 
ii, 516. 
spark, resolution of (L. 
Biocu), A., ii, 350. 
Tesla-luminescence (McVicxzr, 
Marsn, and SrTEwarrt), T., 649, 
2147; (McVickER and Mans) 
T., 817. 
ultra-red (BonrINo), A., ii, 711, 712, 
ultra-violet absorption, measurement 
of (WINTHER), A., ii, 519. 
of cresols (KLINGSTEDT), A., ii, 
201. 
of vitamin extracts (DAmrayo. 
vicH), A., i, 170. 
Roéntgen ray (STUHLMAN), A,, ii, 
207. 
series (DAVIES), A., ii, 281. 
vacuum arc, of metals (PERRETY??), 
A., ii, 801. 

Spectral lines, effect of gas pressure on 
intensity of (STRUM), A., ii, 802. 
relation between supplied energy and 

intensity of (HAMBURGER), A.,, ii, 


and §, 


’ 


behaviour of, at the positive pole of 
the metallic arc (MERRILL), A,, ii 
355. 

Spectrochemistry (v. AUuWweErRs and 
WIsseEBACH), A., ii, 593; (Vy. 
AUWERs), A., ii, 705, 706. 

and constitution (LEY and MANECKg), 
A., ii, 202. 

of polynuclear aromatic compounds 
(KROLLPFEIFFER ; Vv. AUWERS, and 
KROLLPFEIFFER), A., ii, 101. 

Spectrograph, Réntgen ray, and its use 
in analysis (GUN1HER and Srray- 
SKI), A., ii, 802. 

vacuum grating (Woop), A., ii, 805. 

Spectrosoope for measurement of ab- 
sorption bands (HARTRIDGE), A., ii, 
105. 

Spectroscopic analysis. See Analysis. 

Spectroscopy, Réntgen ray, in chemical 
analysis (CosTER), A., ii, 648. 

Sperm oil, tetradecenoic acid from 
(Tsusimoro), A., i, 297. 

Spermatogenesis, histochemistry of 
(STEUDEL and Suzuxt), A., i, 626. 

Spinacane (CHAPMAN), T., 770. 

Spinacene, constitution, oxidation, and 
decomposition of (CHAPMAN), T., 769. 

Spinels, electronic structures of (Huc- 
GIns), A., ii, 646. 

Spirans (RADULEsCU and TANASESCU), 
A., i, 1197, 1211 ; (RapDULEscv), A., 
i, 1240. 

Spleen, cholesterol in, during aseptic 
autolysis (MARINO), A., i, 415. 
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Spleen, proteolytic enzymes of (HEDIN), 


bay ; 

Spring and mineral waters. 
Water. 

§pruce fir oil. constituents of (PIGULEV- 
ski and NIkITINA), A., i, 816. 

§qualene, constitution of, and its hexa- 
ozonide (MAgiMa and Kvsora), A., 
i, 1, 174. 

Squalus acanthias, oil from the liver of 
(BERLINGOZZI and ToMASINI), A., i, 
597. 

§tannic acid. See under Tin. 

Stannous chloride. See under Tin. 

starch (LING and Nawngi), T., 2666 ; 

(PRINGSHEIM and GOLDSTEIN), A., 
i, 899. 
covstitution of (IRVINE), T., 910, 
lattice structure of (SrponsLER), A., i, 
999. 
preparation of, for use in diastatic 
assays (AsTRUC and RENAUD), A., 
ii, 512. 
measurement of the liquefaction of , 
(Otsson), A., i, 497. 
swelling of (LEPESCHKIN), A., i, 303. 
action of acetyl bromide on (ZECH- 
MEISTER), A., i, 306. 
fission of, by amylase (JOSEPHSON), 
A., ii, 662. 
diastatic degradation of (LINTNER and 
KIRSCHNER), A., i, 304. 
hemicellulose from (ScHRYVER and 
Tuomas), A., i, 1066. 
hydrolysis of (HAEHN), A., i, 443. 
by salts (BIEDERMANN), A., i, 655. 
influence of organic compounds on 
(SHERMAN and CALDWELL ; 
SHERMAN and Naytor), A., i, 
262. 
distribution of iodine between chloro- 
form and (FirrH and Watson), A., 
ii, 574. 
compound of iodine with (BrERc- 
ZELLER), A., i, 304. 
phosphorus in (TrEBAcKx), A., i, 
442. 


See under 


effect of salts on the synthesis and 
destruction of, in plant cells (ILJ1N), 
A., i, 172. 

effect of organic substances on the 
formation of, in plant cells (MAIGE), 
A., i, 989. 

nutritive value of (v. WENDT), A., i, 
1256. 

soluble, preparation and properties of 
(REYCHLER), A., i, 656. 

dilaurate (GAULT), A., i, 1064. 

hexapalmitate and hexastearate (Kar- 
RER and ZEGA), A., i, 1182. 

sulphuric acid ester of (TAMBA), A., i, 
1181. 
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Starch, estimation of (ALPERS and 
ZIEGENSPECK), A., ii, 662; (TEM- 
pus), A., ii, 701; (Linc and PRIcE), 
A., ii, 702. 

estimation of, in plant tissues(DENNY), 
A., ii, 95. 

estimation of, in presence of polysac- 
charides (WALTON and CoB), A,, ii, 
588. 

Stearic acid, oxidation of, by atmo- 

spheric oxygen (ZERNER), A., i, 994. 
cellulose, inulin, and starch esters 
(KARRER and Zeea), A., i, 1182. 
heptadecyl ester (HEIDUSCHKA and 
Rippen), A., i, 894. 

Stearic acid, hexabromo-, n-butyl] ester, 
and octobromo-, methyl ester 
(Brown and BEAL), A., i, 648. 

hydroxy-, and its derivatives (RaD- 
CLIFFE and Gipson), A., i, 177. 

A-hydroxy-, methyl ester (BROCHET), 
A., i, 750. 

Steel. See under Iron. 

Stenocalix pitanga. See Eugenia pit- 
anga. 

Stereochemistry, studies in (GroTH and 

HouMBERG), A., i, 246. 
electron theories of valency and 
(SucDEN), T., 1861. 

Steric hindrance (Dfrrig), A., i, 1213. 

and catalysis (VAvVON and Husson), 
A., i, 464. 

Steric series, nomenclature of (WOoHL 
and FREUDENBERG), A., i, 182. 

Sterigmatocystis nigra. See Aspergillus 
niger. 

Sterols, detection of (WHITBY), A., ii, 
344. 

Stibine. See Antimony trihydride. 
Sticklebacks, toxicity of acids towards 
(GUEYLARD and Duvab), A., i, 271. 
Stilbene, divitro- and uitrohydroxy- 
derivatives (CULLINANE), T., 2056. 
Stilbene compounds, chromoisomerism of 

(CULLINANE), T., 2058. 

Still, for production of conductivity 
water (Kraus and DExTER), A., ii, 
20. 

Stirlingia latifolia, essential oil from 
(Anon), A., i, 1275. 

Stirring as an aid to chemical action 
(MILLIGAN and REID), A., ii, 837. 
Stokes—Einstein law (CoHEN and 

Bruins), A., ii, 130. 

Stomach, enzymes of, in the calf and pig 

(HAMMARSTEN), A., i, 1244. 
estimation of lactic acid in (E@x), A., 
ii, 266. 

Straw, lignin from, and its derivatives 
(PAscHKE), A., i, 658. 

Strontium, series spectra of (SAUNDERS), 
A, i, 104. 
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Strontium bases (s/rontium ammines), 
halides of (Htrria), A., ii, 28. 
Strontium salts, deposition of, in rats 
(KINNEY and McCotuum), A., i, 630. 
Strontium amide, hydride, and nitride, 
heats of formation of (GuNTz and 
BENoIT), A., ii, 738. 
selenide, i ae structure of (SLAT- 
TERLY), A., ii, 860. 
sulphide, structure of (HoLcErsson), 
A., ii, 321. 
hydrogen sulphate (DUNNICLIFF), T., 
34. 


Strontium, estimation and separation of 
(LEo), A., ii, 434. 

Strophanthidin, and its salts and deriv- 
atives (JAcoss and HEIDELBERGER), 
A., i, 123. 

Strophanthin (Jacosps and MHEIDEL- 
BERGER), A., i, 123. 

Strychnine (OLIVERI-MANDALA and 

CoMELLA), A., i, 702. 
and bromo-, oxide of, and its salts 
(OLIVERI-MANDALA and CoMELLA), 
A., i, 1223. 
phosphates (BovILtor), A., i, 53. 
isoStrychnine, and its semicarbazone, 
and bromo- (OLIVERI-MANDALA and 
CoMELLA), A., i, 1223. 

Strychnos alkaloids (LzucHs, Gruss, 
and Heerine), A., i, 131; (Levcus 
and NirscHKkk), A., i, 132 ; (Leucns, 
WINKLER, and Leucus), A., i, 133; 
(LEucHs andl ZANDER), A., i, 359; 
(Levucus and HEmpEt; LEucHs and 
GuLapKory), A., i, 941. 

Stuffer’s law, extension of (RAy), T., 
2174. 

Styphnic acid, compounds of, with 
hydrocarbons (EFREMOV), A., i, 670. 
Styrene, p-bromo- (ZIEGLER and TIE- 

MANN), A., i, 31: 

w-nitro-, hydrogenation of a 
Bants and Pascua Vita), A., i, 
770. 

Styrylbenzopyrylium salts (Buck and 
HeEiipron), T., 2521. 

B- Styrylglutaramide, aa’-dicyano- (CuR- 
TIs, Day, and Kimmins), T., 3136. 
2-Styryl-3-methylchromone, and its salts 
(HEILBRON, BARNES, and Morrow), 

T., 2565. 

Styryl methyl ketone (benzylideneace- 
tone), reaction of, with cyanoacetic 
esters (KOHLER and ALLEN), A., i, 
1005. 

semioxamazone, and its potassium and 
sodium derivatives (WILSON and 
PICKERING), T., 396. 

Styryl methyl ketone, 5-bromo- and 5- 
nitro-2-hydroxy- (HEILBRON and 
WHItTWorTH), T., 240. 


SUBJECTS. 


Suberone, dichloro- (FAVORSKI ani 

BosHovsk1), A » i, 679. 

Sublimation in analysis (Hortver), 4, 
ii, 573. 
of plant and animal products (Vip. 
HOEVER), A., ii, 535. 
Submicrons, formation Po and cohesion 
pressure (TRAUBE), A., ii, 126. 
Substance C,N,S,, and its ethiodide 
from _235-dithiol-1:3:4-thiodiazole 
and sulphur monochloride (Cyax. 
RAVARTI), T., 967. 

C,H,O,;NBrNa,, from  £8-bromo.g. 
uitropropane-ay-diol, alcoholic 
sodium ethoxide and _ bromonitro. 
methane (WILKENDORF and Trf. 
NFL), A., i, 288. 

C,HyS,, from ethyl mercaptan and 
sulphur monochloride (CHAKRa- 
VARTI), T., 966. 

C,HySo, from dithioethylene glycol 
and sulphur monochloride (Caakra- 
VARTI), T., 966. 

C,H,ON,Br, from dibromopropyl. 
carbamide and sodium ethoxide 
(DIELS, WERNER, BERNHARDT?, and 
RGwRICHT), A., i, 952. 

C,H 4,02, from cotton and sodium 
hydroxide (CLIFFoRD and Fare. 
HER) A,, i, 637. 

C,H,O;N;, from heating 4-hydroxy- 
3:7-dimethyl-4:5-dihydrouric acid 
(Bitrz and LEMBERGs), A., i, 957. 

C,H,,N,S8., from thioacetamide and 
sulphur mouochloride (CHAKRA- 
VARTI), T., 968. 

C,H,Cl,, from thionyl chloride and 
m-xy lene-2:4- ae chloride 
(PoLLAK and Rupicn), A., i, 27. 

C,H,Cl., from thionyl chloride and 
o-xylene-4:6-disulphonyl  chiloride 
(PoLLAK and Rupica), A., i, 27. 

C,H,;NS, and its salts, from action 
of sulphur on quinoline (SzPeri 
and TADEUSZ), A., i, 1227. 

C,H,0,N, and its derivatives, from 
nitration of 1-hydrindone (INGow 
and Piceort), 'I’., 1493. 

C,H,0,N,, and its derivatives, from 
carbamazide and barbituric acid 
(Curtius), A., i, 850. 

C,H,ON, from ‘acraldehyde and 8: 
oe (BaMBERGER 
and WEITNAUER), A., i, 60. 

CyoHy Cl,, from methylchavicole ani 
sulphuryl chloride (Durrans), T., 
1429. 

C,oH..0, from cotton and _ sodium 
—" (CLirForD and Fakc- 
HER), A., i, 637. 

CypH,0Cl,, from anethole and a4 
ury! chloride (Durrans), T., 1428. 
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gubstance C, 9H,,0,N,, from sodium 


ethoxide and ethyl orthoformate 
(Diets and PETERSEN), A., i, 16. 

C,;Hy,Ns, from benzenediazoninm 
chloride and 2:6-diaminopyridine 
(TSCHITSCHIBABIN and ZEIDg), A., 
i, 600. 

C,,.H,05, from shibuvol and potassinm 
hydroxide (Komatsu and Mar- 
sUNAMI), A., i, 1197. 

CyHyoNy, from hydroxylamine and 
p-nitrosodiphenylamine (ANGELI 
and PrrRoN!), A., i, 612. 

CygH y0Sq from phenyl mercaptan and 
sulphur monochloride (CHAKRA- 
VAkTI), T., 966. 

CizHisNg, from reduction of cyclo- 
hexanone-o-nitrophenylhydrazone 
(PERKIN and RiLEy), T., 2408. 

C,gH,.0, and its derivatives, in dis- 
tillation of wood spirit from fpyro- 
ligneous acid (CEDERQUIST and 
HotMBERG), A., i, 226. 

C,:H,,;0;N3, from hydrolysis of o- 
hydantylscatole (MaJiMA and 
KoTakE), A., i, 156. 

C,,H,,0.N;, from ethy 1 chloroformate, 
imidoacety] acetonitrile,and pyridine 
(BENARY and HOSENFELD), A., i, 
38. 

C,,;H,O;, from kakigoma and potassium 
hydroxide (Komatsu and Marsv- 
NAMI), A., i, 1197. 

C,,H,,0,8., from neem oil (Watson, 
CHATTERJEE, aud MUKERJEER), A., 
i, 1163. 

C,,H,,8,, from benzyl mercaptan and 
sulphur monochloride (CiAKRA- 
VARTI), T., 967. 

C,4H,,N.S, from thiobenzamide and 
sulphur monochloride (CHAKRA- 
VARTI), T., 968. 

C,;H_0;, from neem oil (WATSON, 
CHATTERJEE, and MUKERJEE), A., 
i, 1163. 

CieH,oN,8,, and its derivatives, from 
5-thiol-2-thio-3-pheny1-2:3-dihydro- 
1:3:4-thiodiazole and sulphur mono- 
chloride (CHAKRAVARTI), T., 967. 

CisH,,0,N, from lactone ester 
C12H 40, (Leucus and NaGEL), A., 
i, 89. 

C,,H,,0,N,, from isonitrosomalondi- 
methylanilide and water (UsHER- 
woop and WHITELEY), T., 1081. 

C,,H,,0,N,, from hydrolysis of goose 
feathers (ABDERHALDEN), A., i, 
1030. 

Cy,H,,0,NCl,. from ON-dibenzoyl- 
aminopropylene glycol and phos- 
phoryl chloride (BERGMANN and 

Branp), A., i, 841. 
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Substance C,,H,,0, from cotton and 
sodium hydroxide (CLIFFoRD and 
FARGHER), A., i, 637. 

C,,H,,03N, from o-aminobenzaldehyde 
and acetonylphthalimide (BARGEL- 
LINI and BERLINGOZZI), A., i, 483. 

C,,H,,0;N., from 6-aminopiperon- 
aldehyde and acetonylphthalimide 
(BERLINGOzzZI and NAPOLITANO), 


A., i, 847. 
Ci9HgN,Cl, from thiocarbanilide and 
sulphur monochloride (CHAKRA- 


VARTI), T., 968. 

C,9H,,0,N5, and its salts and deriv- 
atives, from ethyl azodicarboxy-3- 
pylidylamidate, 8-naphthylamine, 
and pyridine (DIELS and BEHNEN), 
A., i, 391. 

CooHy,Ny, from  2:6-diphenyl-4- 
hydroxymethyl] pyridine-3:5-dicarb- 
oxylonitrile (BENAny and LOWEN- 
THAL), A., i, 54. 

C.9H,4S,, from 8-naphthy] mercaptan 
and sulphur monochiloride (CHAKRA- 
VARTI), T., 968. 

Co9H,g0,N., and its derivatives, from 
hydrogenation of phenetidine (v. 
Braun and Hann), A., i, 1038. 

C,,H,,0,N,, from indigotin and ethyl 
malonate (PosNER and Pyt), A., i, 
253. 

C,,H,0,8, from phenyl styryl ketone 
and benzenesulphinic acid (Vor- 
LANDER and FRiEDBERG), A., i, 
684. 

C.,H,,.NMgBr, from magnesium a- 
naphthyl bromide and B-naphtho- 
nitrile (BECKMANN, LIESCHE, and 
CoRRENS), A., i, 230. 

CyosHygN io, from diazotised -benzidine 
and 2:6-diaminopyridive (TscurIt- 
SCHIBABIN and ZEIDE), A., i, 600. 

C..H,,0,, and its derivatives, from 
l-acetyl-8-naphthol and sodium 
hydroxide (Frizs and EH LERs), A., 

i, 825. 

C..H,,8,, from 8-naphthylcarbinol and 
sulphur (SzrERL), A., i, 1192. 

C,.H,,0,8, from phenyl p-methoxy- 
styry] ketone and benzenesulphinic 
acid (VORLANDER and FRIEDBERG), 
A., i, 684. 

Cy3H1603N2, 
hyde and 
(BARGELLINI 
A., i, 483, 

Cy3H2 90,8, from distyryl ketone and 
benzenesulphinic acid (VORLANDER 
and FrirpBEre), A., i, 684. 

C.4H4.03, and its derivatives, from 
Alchemilla alpina (Voct), A., i, 
990. 


from o-aminobenzalde- 
phenacylphthalimide 
and BERLINGOZZI), 
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Substance C,,H,,0,NS, from 2-chloro- 
3-anilino-1:4-naphthaquinone and 
hydroxythionaphthen (Frigs and 
EHLERS), A., i, 830. 

C,;H,,0,, from oxidation of the per- 
oxide product of spinacene (CHAP- 
MAN), T., 774. 

C.5;H.,0,N;, from ethyl] 4-hydroxy-2- 
methylpyrrole-3-carboxylate and 
ethyl 4-aldehydo-1-p-tolyl-2:5-di- 
methyl] pyrrole-3-carboxylate (FIs- 
CHER and Loy), A., i, 719. 

Cz5Hg3038, from 1:3-dibenzylidene- 
cyclopentan-2-one and benzenesulph- 
inic acid (VORLANDER and FrRiEp- 
BERG), A., i, 684. 

CogH,,0,8,, from  2:3-dichloro-1:4- 
naphthaquinone and hydroxythio- 
naphthen (Fries and Envers), A., 
i, 830. 

Cy;H4,0g, from spinacene and hydrogen 
peroxide (CHAPMAN), T., 773. 

C.,H,.0,, from  a-ketotetrahydro- 
naphthalene and terephthalaldehyde 
(HERz06 and Krerp1), A., i, 61. 

©,,H,,;0,N, from 2-chloro-3-anilino- 
1:4-naphthaquinone and 4:5-benzo- 
coumaran-2-one(FRIESand EHLERS), 
A., i, 830. 

CogHg9O,N,, from C21;H2,0,N, and 
phenylearbimide (LEucHs, Gritss, 
and HEERING), A., i, 131. 

Cs9H270,N, from vanillin and 8-naph- 
thylamine (KiAson), A., i, 187. 

Cy9H,4,03N,, from d-longif-1:2-dione- 
monoxime and _benzenesulphony] 
chloride (SIMONSEN), T., 2665. 

C34H 4,04, from 2:3-dichloro-1:4-naph- 
thaquinone and benzocoumaranone 
(Fries and Enters), A., i, 830. 

Cs¢Hg,Oc1, from rye lignin (BEcK- 
MANN, LigscHk, LEHMANN, and 
LINDNER), A., i, 1000. 

Cs,H,,0,Cl, from condensation of de- 
hydrodeoxycholic acid (SHIMIzv), 
A., i, 40. 

Cy2H¢50,.1, from maple wood lignin 
(BECKMANN, LigscHE, LEHMANN, 
and LINDNER), A., i, 1000. 

CyosHe013!, from pinewood lignin 
(BECKMANN, LigscHE, LEHMANN, 
and LINDNER), A.,i, 1000. 

Substitution, influence of, on equilibria 

in binary systems (KREMANN,SUTTER, 

Sitre, SrrzE.Ba, and DosorzKy), 

A., i, 45; (KREMANN, MAUERMANN, 

MULLER, and Roster), A., i, 332; 

(KREMANN, MAUERMANN, and Os- 

WALD), A., i, 386; (KREMANN and 

MAUERMANN), A., i, 378; (KREMANN, 

HONIGSBERG, and MAUERMANN), A., 

i, 908. 
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Substitution, effect of, on chemic 
properties (THomson), A., ii, 682, 
Succinamiec acid, ethyl ester (Ruscoy) 

A., i, 309. 

Succinic acid in plants (FRANZEN ani 
HEtwert), A., i, 77; (FRANZEN and 
OsTERTAG), A., i, 636. 

Succinite, gedanite and (Tscuincr, 
AWENG, DE JONG, and HErmMany) 
A., i, 351. 

Succinoabietinol (Tscuircu, Aweng, 
DE Jong, and HERMANN), A, j, 
351. 

Succinoabietinolic acid (Tscuircu, 
AWENG, DE JonG, and HERmany) 
A., i, 351. 

Succinoresen (TsCHIRCH, AWENG, pz 
Jonc, and HERMANN), A., i, 352. 
Succinoresinol (T'scHIRCH, AWENG, DE 
Jone, and HERMANN), A., i, 352. 
Succinosilvinic acid (TscHIRCH, AWENG, 
DE JonG, and HERMANN), A., i, 

352. 

Succinoxyabietic acids (Tscuircz, 
AWENG, DE JoNG, and HERMAN»), 
A., i, 351. 

Succinyl peroxide, decomposition of 
(FicuTER and Frirscn), A., i, 438. 
Succinyleosin, and its salts and deriv- 
atives (Biccs and Pope), T., 2939. 
Succinylfluorescein, and its derivatives, 
and dibromo-, dinitro-, and tetranitro- 

(Biccs and Pork), T., 2934. 

Succinyl-leucauramine (BoGERT and 
RupDERMAN), A., i, 32. 

Succinyldinitroleucauramine 
and RupDERMAN), A., i, 32. 

Sucrase in ovarian cysts (LucENE and 
Brerry), A., i, 979. 

Sucrose (saccharose; cane-sugar), con- 
stitution of (HAworTH and Liv- 
NELL), T., 294; (HAwortuH and 
MITCHELL), T., 301. 

structure of (BERGMANN), T., 1277; 
A., i, 654. 

optical rotation of solutions of, with 
salts (DoROSCHEVSE]), A., ii, 386. 

heat of combnstion of (VERKADE and 


’ 


’ 


i 


(BocErt 


Coops), A., ii, 294; (ScHLAPFER § 


and Froront), A., ii, 832. 

specific heat of mixtures of sodium 
chloride and (BLAszkowskKa), A., 
ii, 544. 

vapour pressure of concentrated solu- 
tions of (PERMAN and SAUNDERS), 
A., ii, 737. 

surface tension and density of solutions 
of (BUTLER), T., 2060. 

equilibrium of citric acid, water, and 
(KREMANN and Erret), A., ii, 622. 

equilibrium of sodium chloride and 
(ScHoort), A., i, 899. 


gucrose 
pos 


(Fr 
A. 


jnver' 
A., 
jnver 
ant 
influe 


Sugar, invert-. 
Sugars, nomenclature of (WoHL and 


gucrose (saccharose ; cane sugar), decom- 


position of humic substances from 
(FIscHER, SCHRADER, and TREIBs), 
A., i, 188. 

inversion of (MorAN and Taytor), 
A., ii, 143 ; (ScATCHARD), A., ii, 626. 

inversion of, by saccharase (v. EULER 
and MyrsBAck), A., ii, 678. 

influence of, on electrolysis (IzGAry- 
sCHEV and STEPANOV), A., ii, 372. 

effect of, on the activities of ions 
(CorRAN), A., ii, 607. 

nutritive value of (v. WrENp7T), A., i, 
1256. 

barium monosulphate 
(Sopa), A., i, 441. 

detection and _ identification of 
(CASTELLANI and TAYLOR), A., ii, 
265. 

estimation of, by means of iodine 
(Casort), A., li, 94. 

estimation of, in mixtures of invert- 
sugar and lactose (JESSEN-HANSEN), 
A., ii, 882. 


dialcoholate 


See Invert-sugar. 


FREUDENBERG), A., i, 182. 
optical rotation of (Matrsy), T., 
1404, 
in hydrochloric acid (ZECHMEISTER), 
A., i, 1838. 
mutarotation of (Hirscn and Kos- 
suTH), A., i, 440. 
chemistry of (KILIANI), A., i, 1059. 
methylation of (BRIDEL), A., i, 998. 
characterisation of acids derived from 
(Simon and GUILLAUMIN), A., i, 
240. 
constitution of the monocarboxylic 
acids derived from (PRYDE), T., 
1808. 
acetone compounds (isopropylidene 
ether) of (FREUDENBERG and 
DosEr), A., i, 652. 
reaction between amino-acids and 
(KostytscHkv and _ BRrILLIAN7), 
A., i, 659. 
fermentation of mixtures of (WILL- 
STATTER and SosporKA), A., i, 75. 
equivalence of acetaldehyde and 
glycerol in (GEHLE ; NEUBERG, 
Hirscn, and R&INFURTR), A., i, 
171. 
by dried yeast, in presence of phos- 
phates and sulphites (Hrmm1), 
A, 45. Fam 
unsaturated reduction products of 
(BERGMANN, ScHOTTE, and LEscH- 
INSKY), A., i, 653; (BERGMANN 
and MIEKELEY), A., i, 1053. 
in blood (HeEwitTr), A., i, 
(RosENBERG), A., i, 1154. 


973 ; 
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Sugars in blood, concentration of 
(FostrrR), A., i, 503. 
distribution of (Joun), A., i, 973. 
eff--ct of ergotamine on (LESSER and 
ZipF), A., i, 1150. 
effect of insulin on (WINTER and 
SmirH), A., i, 727. 
effect of plant extracts on (COLLIP), 
A., i, 728. 
effect of yeast on (WINTER and 
Smitn), A., i, 513. 
content of, in cerebrospinal fluid 
(Mirus), A., i, 73. 
excretion of, in dogs (BENEDICT and 
OsTERBERG), A., i, 730. 
fluoroacetyl derivatives (BRAUNS), A., 
i, 441. 
acylated, hydrolysis of (ZEMPLEN and 
Kunz), A., i, 897. 
aldose, Rosanoff’s diagram of (WILL- 
AMAN and Morrow), A., i, 654. 
rare, preparation of (HARDING), A., i, 
898, 1062, 1064, 1181. 
reducing, retardation of reduction 
with, by trichloroacetic acid 
(Marcoscues and STEINDLER), 
A., i, 998. 
estimation °* (LASAUSSE), A., ii, 
41; (FLEUry and Bovurot), A., 
ii, 345. 


estimation of, electrometrically 
(DacceTT, CAMPBELL, and 
Wuirman), 4., ii, 345. 


estimation of, by the picramic acid 
method, in féesence of phenol 
(SweEany), A., li, 793. 
stereoisomeric, affin+'y of enzymes for 
(WILLSTATTER ar! Kunn), A., i, 


721. ; 

tables of analysis of [Etspon), A., ii, 
882. : 

detection of, in urine (LEVINE), A., 
ii, 44. 


estimation of, in blood (HAGEDORN 
aud JENSEN), A., +}, 265, 440; 
(RosENTHAL), A., ii, 265; (CAL- 
veRT), A., ii, 345; (ISenieks), A., 
ii, 661. 
estimation of, in liquids oor in pro- 
tein (MesTrrzaT 2nd GARREAD), 
A., ii, 345. : 
estimation of dextrose in mixtures of 
(Bruuns), A., ii, 449. 
y-Sugars (Invinz), T., 9%. 
Sulphamide, and its sal# and deriv- 
atives (TRAUBE and Ke BK), A., ii, 
630. ; 
p-Sulphamidobenzoic acié estimation 
of, in ‘‘seccharin” (BEYER), A., ii, 
795. : 
Sulpharsphenamine 
Jounson), A., i, 70. 


(VoEGTLIN and 
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Sulpharsphenamine polyarsenide(CuRIs- 
TIANSEN), A., i, 1149. 
Sulphatase (NEuBERG and Kvrono), 
A., i, 1148. 
Sulphates. See under Sulphur. 
Sulphinic acids(v. BRAUN and KAIsER), 
A., i, 316. 
2-Sulphino-5’(or § 3’)-carboxydiphenyl 
sulphide, 4-nitro-, and its ammonium 
salt (KRISHNA), T., 2789. 
2-Sulphino-4’:6’-dimethyldiphenyl 
sulphide, 4-nitro-, sodium 
(KRISHNA), T., 2788, 
2-Sulphinodiphenyl ether, 4’-chloro-4- 
nitro- and 4-nitro- (KRIsHNA), T., 
2783. 
sulphide, chloronitro-derivatives 
(Krisuna), T., 2789. 
4-nitro- (KrisHNa), T., 157. 
2-Sulphino-4’-methyldiphenyl ether, 4- 
nitro- (KRISHNA), T., 2785. 
sulphide, 4-nitro- (KrisHNA), T., 
2787. 
2-Sulphinophenyl §-napht' yl 
4-nitro- (KRISHNA), 'I’., 2785. 
Sulphides and Sulphites. See under 
Sulphur. 
Sulphoacetatopentamminecobaltic _ni- 
trate (DuFF), T’., 566. 
Sulphoacetic acid, dissociation constants 
of (BACKER), A., i, 88, 537. 
as a condensing agent (SCHNEIDER 
and Sack), A., i, 937. 
Sulphoacetyldicyanodiamidine, ammon- 
ium salt (ANDREASCH), A., i, 546. 
Sulphoacetylguanidine (ANDREASCH), 
A., i, 546. 
Sulphoacetylmethylcarbamide, barium 
and potassium salts (ANDREASCR), A., 
i, 546. 
Sulphoacetylphenylcarbamide, potass- 
ium salt (ANDREASCH), A,, i, 546. 
3’-Sulphobenzene-4-azo-8-nitro-a-naph- 
thylamine (MorGAN and JONEs), A., 
i, 1029. 
m-Sulphobenzoic acid, p-amino-, and its 
ethyl ester (Scorr and Couey), T., 
3180. 
n-Sulphobutyric acids, and their salts 
(BACKER and DE Bokr), A., i, 536. 
Sulpho-chrcmic oxidation, influence of 
structure on (Stmon), A., i, 81. 
5-Sulpho-2-hydroxybenzoic acid, 3- 
bromo-, preparation of, and its salts 
(MELDRUM and SHan), T., 1989. 
p-Sulpho-o-methoxy benzeneazodi- 
methyl-z-naphthylamine, as an indi- 
cator for use instead of methyl-orange 
(Morr), A., ii, 779. 
Sulphomonas thio-oxidans, oxidation of 
sulphur by (WAKSMAN and STARKEY), 
A. 3, S73. 


salt 


ether, 
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Sulphonamides, alky] and aryl (Cour. 
TERBUCK and CoHEN), T., 2507. 

Sulpho-8-naphthoic acids, potassium 
salts (BUTLER and Roytg), T., 1652, 

1:4-Sulphonazan-4-acetic acid, and its 
salts and ethyl ester (CASHMORE and 
McComBiE), T., 2888. 

Sulphones, aromatic, preparation of 
(FovuquE and Lacrotrx), A., i, 317. 
Sulphonic acids, aliphatic, carbamide 

and guanidine derivatives of (Ay. 
DREASCB), A., i, 546. 

aromatic, esters, preparation of (IzMa- 
ILSKI and RAzorENOV), A., i, 770. 

Sulphonic acids, p-hydroxy-, action of 
bromine on (MELDRUM and Snax), 
T., 1982. 

Sulphonyl bromides and _ chlorides, 
preparation of (CHERBULIEZ and 
SCHNAUDER), A., i, 434. 

a-Sulphopropionic acid, dissociation con- 
stants of (BACKER), A., i, 88, 537. 

Sulphosalicylic acid, constitution of, 
and its methyl ether, and derivatives 
(MELDRUM and S#apn), T., 1986. 

Sulphoisovalerylcearbamide, ammonium 
salt (ANDREASCH), A., i, 546. 

Sulphoxidocamphor, z-chloro-, and its 
phenylhydrazone (WEDEKIND and 
Srisser), A., i, 808. 

d-, l- and r-Sulphoxidocamphor, chloro-, 
(WEDEKIND, SCHENK, and SrijsssEr), 
A., i, 347. 

Sulpho-m-xylyl-n-butyric acid, sodium 
salt (KROLLPFEIFFER and ScHAFER), 
A., i, 344. 

Sulphur in coke and carbon (Powe Lt), 

A., li, 151. 
in the skin of children (LABorps), 
A., i, 168. 
= spectrum of (HOPFIELD), A., ii, 
08. 
boiling point of (MEnzrzs), A., ii, 
216 


solubility of, in hydrogen persulphides 
(WALTON and Wuirrorp), A., ii, 
315. 

amorphous, solubility of (HuERRg), 
A., ii, 754. 

rhombic, effect of high pressures and 
temperatures on (RosE and Mier), 
A., li, 852. 

equilibrium in the system, selenium, 
tellurium, and (Losana), A., ii, 
685. 

interaction of hydrogen and (Nor- 
RISH and RIpEAL), T., 696, 1689, 
3202. 

reaction of oxygen with (NorRIsi 
and RIDEAL), T., 3202. 

oxidation of, by bacteria in soils 
(WaksMAN), A., i, 1042. 
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Sulphur, removal of, from metals 
(Boeitcn), A., ii, 151. 

action of, on quinoline (SzPERL and 
JEZIFRSKI), A., i, 1227. 

and its compounds, action of, on terp- 
enes (BUDNIKOV and ScuHILov), A., 
i, 118. 

Sulphur alloys, with antimony and 
nickel (GUERTLER and ScHACK), A., 
ii, 424. 

Sulphur compounds in soils, changes in 
(LANTzscH), A., i, 80. 

Sulphur monochloride, action of, on 
ammonia, and on organic bases 
(MacsEerH and GrauAm), A., ii, 
855. 

action of, on anthracene (FRIED- 
LANDER and Simon), A., i, 109. 
action of, on mercaptans (CHAKRA- 
VARTI), T., 964. 
action of mercuric oxide with (Oppo 
and GIACHERY), A., ii, 322. 
Sulphuryl chloride, preparation of 
(Bert), A., ii, 67 ; (Pope), A., 
ii, 853. 
thermal decomposition of (HIn- 
SHELWOOD and PrIcHARD), T., 
2727. 
action of organomagnesium salts 
on (CHERBULIEZ and SCHNAUD- 
Ek), A., i, 434. 
action of, on organic compounds 
(DurRANs), T., 1424. 

Thionyl chloride, action of, on sub- 
stituted benzenesulphony! chlorides 
(PoLLAK and Rupicu), A., i, 27. 

Sulphides, phototropy of (RovRIGUEZ 
MouRELO), A., ii, 109. 

Sulphur dioxide, preparation of, from 
alkaline earth sulphates and iron 
or iron sulphide (MARTIN and 
Fucus), A., ii, 66. 

molecular structure of (RANKINE 
and Smiru), A., ii, 66. 


liquid electrolysis in (CENTNER- 
SZWER and Drucker), A., ii, 
370. 

vapour pressure of (MuND), A., ii, 
152. 

boiling point of (BercsTrom), A., 
li, 56. 


solution of, in acetone, as a solvent 
(Scumitt), A., i, 14. 

liquid, solubility of cyclohexane in 
(StvER and Dunbar), A., i, 
313. 

catalytic hydrogenation of (Tom- 
KINSON), A., ii, 66. 

oxidising properties of (WARDLAW 
and SYLVESTER), T., 969, 3417. 

action of, on carbon (RAssow and 
HoFFMANN), A., ii, 158. 
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Sulphur dioxide, kinetics of the reaction 
between ferrous phosphate and 
(CARTER and But Er), T., 2370, 


2380. 
action of, on metallic sulphides 
(W6OHLER, MakrrIN, and 


Scumipt), A., ii, 852. 

complex compounds with (EPHRAIM 
and ABLLIG), A., i, 292. 

effect of, on respiration of plants 
(STOKLASA, Szpor, ZDOBNICKY, 
and Nexoa), A., i, 521. 

estimation of (MARCILLE), A., ii, 


trioxide (Smits), A., ii, 556. 
physical properties of (BERTHOUD), 
A., ii, 315 

Sulphurous acid, and its salts (FoER- 
sTER, LANGE, DrossBacH, and 
SEIDEL), A., ii, 853. 

reaction between ealdehydes and 
(EsTALELLA), A., li, 98. 

alkali hydrogen, effect of selenium 
on solutions of (SANDONNINI), 
A., ii, 759. 

detection of, with silver nitrate 
(HACKL), A., ii, 505, 

Sulphuric acid, preparation of, from 
sulphur dioxide and _ chlorine 
(NEUMANN and WILCZEWSKI), 
A., ii, 630. 

preparation of, from sodium sulph- 
ate (Watson), A., ii, 457. 

manufacture of, by the chamber 
process (BRINER and RossIGNOL), 
A,, ii, 556. 

vapour pressure 
(Tuomas and Ramsay), 
3256. 

solutions of colourless substances in 
(Morr), A., ii, 809. 

equilibrium in the s\ stem, ammoni- 
um and lithium sulphates, water, 
and (vAN Dorp), A., ii, 621. 

analysis of, containing nitric and 
nitrous acids (GRAIRE), A., ii, 
785. 

estimation of, microchemically, in 
organic compounds (ZIMMERLUND 
and SVANBERG), A., ii, 177. 

estimation of, in picric acid (Pat- 
TERSON and MovuneIt.), A., ii, 
505. 

Sulphates, acid (DunnicuiFF), T., 

731. 
detection of, in presence of ferric 
salts (Hann), A., ii, 652. 
estimation of, by Hahn’s method 
(Ko.THOFF and VAN CITTERT), 
A., ii, 874. 
estimation of, volumetrically (BEN- 
EscH), A., ii, 430. 
44 * 


of solutions of 
; 
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Sulphur :— 
Persulphuric acid, estimation of 
(WOLFFENSTEIN and MaxKow), A., 
ii, 652. 
Thiosulphates, thermodynamics of 
(BicHowsky), A., ii, 832. 
instability of solutions of (APEL), 
A., ii, 483; (FEIct), A., ii, 854. 
action of cupric salts with (BASSETT 
and Durrant), T., 1279. 
detection of (HacKL), A., ii, 249, 
250. 
estimation of, colorimetrically, in 
presence of sulphites (HackKL), 
A., ii, 333. 

Trithionates, estimation of, in pre- 
sence of tetrathionates (RIFSEN- 
FELD, JOSEPHY, and GRUNTHAL), 
A., ii, 333, 

Pentathionic acid, formation and 
stability of (Bassetr and Dur- 
RANT), T., 1288. 

Polythionic acids 
Hornie), A., ii, 23 

Sulphur organic compounds, structure 
and absorption spectra of (GIBSON, 
GRAHAM, and REID), T., 874. 
Sulphides, action of cyanogen bromide 
on (Vv. BRAUN and ENGELBERTZ), 
A., i, 893. 
aromatic, preparation of (Giua and 
RuGcERI), A., i, 790. 
o-hydroxy-, isomerism of (LESSER 
and GaD), A., i, 561. 
Sulphur estimation :— 

estimation of, by sinter-oxidation 
(FRIGL and ScHorR), A., ii, 784. 

and its compounds, estimation of 
(TAYLOR), A., ii, 651. 

total, estimation of, in biological 
material (STocKHOLM and Kocu), 
A.. ii, 695. 

estimation of, in iron (NIKOLAI), A., 
ii, 35; (AsHI.A), A., ii, 575 

estimation of, in cast iron (Krra- 
JIMA), A., ii, 873. 

estimation of, in organic compounds 
(ZIMMERLUND and SVANBERG), A., 
ii, 177 : (HOFFMANN and GORTNER), 
A., ii, 338. 

estimation of, in organic compounds 
in presence of halogens (LEONARD), 
Ax, ti, 177. 

free, estimation of, in petroleum 
(ORMANDY and CRAVEN), A., ii, 
504. 

estimation of, electrometrically, in 
soluble sulphides (WILLARD and 
Fenwick), A., 1i, 332. 

Sulphuric and Sulphurous acids. 
under Sulphur. 
Sulphuryl chloride. 


(ForRSTER and 


See 


See under Sulphur. 
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Sunflower oil, constituents of (JAminsoy 
and BAUGHMAN), A., i, 281. 
ceryl cerotate from (BAREUTHER), A..,j, 
647. 


Sunlight, tropical, temperature co. 
efficients of reactions in (DHAR), T. 
1856. 

Supersaturation (Boussv), A., ii, 543, 
analysis by means of the degree of 

(RGpER), A., ii, 83. 

Suprarenal glands, relation of lipoids to 
the physiology of (BAUMANN and 
Hotty), A., i, 629. 

Surface tension, determination of, by 

the drop-weight method (IREDALE) 
A., ii, 379. 

influence of, on melting point (Riz), 
A., ii, 459. 

of solids (ANTONOFF), A., ii, 12. 

Suspensoids, velocity of coagulation of 
(LEPESCHKIN), A., ii, 231. 

Sweat, citric acid in (LEAKE), A., i, 
1153. 

Swelling, nature of (KNOEVENAGEL, 
HocreFr, and MERTENs), A., i, 17; 
(KNOEVENAGEL and Vo1z), A., i, 306; 
(KNOEVENAGEL), A., i, 757. 

Symbols and formule (WALKER), T., 
939. 

Syphilis (Forpycr, Rosen, and Myers), 
A., i, 1263 

Systems, thermodynamics of (pE Dov. 

DER), A., ii, 124. 
binary. See Binary systems. 
disperse, classitication of (v. 
MARN), A., ii, 136. 
distribution of size of particles in 
(SvepBERG and RINve), A., ii, 
394, 
heterogeneous, kinetics 
ZAK1), A., ii, 63. 
symmetrical triad, mobility of (INcoLD 
and PiccorT), T., 1469. 


WEI- 


of (YAma- 


T. 


Taka-saccharase. comparison of yeast- 
saccharase and (KuHN), A., i, 1033. 
Tamarind, acids of (FRANZEN and 

KAIsEr), A., i, 1045. 
Tamarindus indica, See Tamarind. 
Tannic acid, precipitation of, by gelatin 
("'HomAS and Friepen), A., li, 664. 
Taunin. viscosity of solutions of (DUMAN- 
ski and Tarasey), A., ii, 378. 
effect of amino-acids on the equilibrium 
of hide powder with (MoELLER), A., 
i, 1154, 

extracts, measurement of the colour of 
— solutions of (ProcrER), A., ii, 


Tannin 
i, J 
detec 


Tannin: 


} Tannin 


Bey i 
Tansy, 
DEN 
Tantalt 
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fluor’ 
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Tannin, sugar-free (NIERENSTEIN), A., 


i, 1109. 
detection of (THoMAS and FRIEDEN), 
A, ii, 664. 

Tannins 4(FREUDENBERG and VOLL- 
BRECHT), A., i, 124; (FREUDEN- 
BERG and PURRMANN), A,, i, 697; 
(KARRER, WIDMER, and Sravs), 
A., i, 1218; (FREUDENBERG and 
Coun), A., i, 1219. 

Chinese (HERzIG), A., i, 235; (FrEup- 
ENBERG and SzILAsI), A., i, 236. 
(KARRER, SALOMON, and PEYER), 
A., i, 352. 
Turkish (KARkER, WIDMER, 
Straus), A., i, 1218. 

Tanning, vegetable, theory of (DE Jone), 
A., i, 821. 

Tansy, estimation of santonin in (VAN 
DEN Bere), A., ii, 800. 

Tantalum, L-series spectrum of (AUGER 

and DAUVILLIER), A., ii, 356. 
fluorides (HAHN and Pirrsr), A.,, ii, 
773. 
Tantalic acid, non-volatility of (HAHN 
and Pitrer) A., ii, 773. 

Tantalum, estimation and separation of 
(HEADDEN), A., ii, 93. 

Tar, primary (Scni1z), A., i, 195, 452; 

(WARRINGTON and MoEHRLE), A., 
i, 451. 

low temperature (Scnitrz, Luscu- 
MANN, and WISSEBACH), A., i, 525, 
1088 ; (FromM aud Eckarp), A., i, 
526; (BrocHeE), A., i, 907. 

low-temperature and coke oven, re- 
lation of, to petroleum (FiscyER), 
A., i, 889 

See also Coal tar. 

Tartar, crude, analysis of (CHEM. FasBr. 
voRM. GOLDENBURG, GEROMONT & 
Ciz), A., ii, 886. 

Tartaric acid, crystalline structure and 

properties of (AsTBURY), A., i, 178. 
photolysis of (VoLMAR), A., ii, 279. 
neutralisation of, in presence of 

metallic chlorides (S1mon), A., i, 12. 
preparation of derivatives of oxalacetic 

acid from (CHATTAWAY and 

PaRKEs), T., 663. 
in green plants (FRANZEN and HEL- 

WERT), A., i, 520. 
salts, mixtures of phosphates and, as 

buffer solutions (SIMON and Zivy), 

A., ii, 195. 
double salts, action of light on 

(VoLMAR), A., ii, 453. 
potassium antimony! and uranyl salts, 

rotation of (DaRMols), A., i, 751. 
potassium and sodium salts, detection 

of, microscopically (JusTIN-MUEL- 

LER), A., ii, 656. 


and 
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Tartaric acid, sodium potassium salt, 
tetrahydrate, physical properties of 
(VALASEK), A., i, 649. 

esters, action of molybdic acid on 
rotatory power of (DaRMois), A., i, 
535. 
estimation of (KLING), A., ii, 97. 
Tartaric acids, methyl esters, rate of 
hydrolysis of (SkRaABAL and HEr- 
MANN), A., i, 535. 
1-Tartrato-di-(mercurimethyl-1:2-di- 
hydrobenzfuran (MILLs and ADAMs), 
A, ig Gils 
Taste of salts (KionKA and SrTRATZz), 
A., i, 416. 
Taurine, preparation and properties of 
(REYCHLER), A., i, 758. 

Tautomerism and additive reactions 

(UsHERWOoD), T., 1717. 
keto-enolic (KAUFMANN), A., i, 90. 
ring-chain (SINGH and THORPE), T., 

1138; (Barns and Tuorpe), T., 

1206; (LANFEAR and TuHorPE), T., 

1683, 2865 ; (PANDYA and THORPE), 

T., 2852, 
three-carbon (Brrcu, Kon, Norris, 

and Torre), T., 13861; (BiRcH 

and Kon), T., 2440. 

Taxine (WINTERSTEIN and GUYER), 
A., i, 942. 

and its bromides (Kondo and AMANO), 
A., i, 361. 
Taxus baccata (yew), taxine from (KoNDO 
and AMANO), A., i, 361. 

Tea, dried, quercitrin in (Drvss), A., i, 
1046, 

Teeth, decalcification of (How®k), A., i, 
269. 

Teleosts, digestion in (BoDANSKY and 
Rose), A., i, 625. 

Tellurium, atomic weight of (Bruy- 

LANTS and MICHIELSEN), A., ii, 153. 
allotropy of (DAMIENS), A., ii, 154. 
potential of, with respect to its 

bivalent ion (KASARNOWSky), A.,, ii, 

824. 
position of, in the voltaic series 

(KasARNowskyY), A., ii, 828. 
colloidal (Gursrer, Huser, 

EcKERT), A., ii, 393. 
equilibrium in the system, selenium, 

sulphur, and (Losana), A., ii, 685. 

Tellurium compounds, pharmacology of 

(LEHMANN), A., i, 419. 
Tellurium halides (DAMIENS), A., ii, 
316, 
Tellurium organic compounds :— 
with §-diketones, bactericidal action 
of (MorGAn, Coopsr, and Burtt), 

A., i, 617. 
acetylpropionylmethane, and its salts 

(MorGAN and REEVEs), T., 450, 


and 
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Tellurium organic compounds :— 

O-ethylacetylpropionylmethane __ tri- 
chloride (MoRGAN and REEVEs), T., 
431. 

Tellurium, estimation of, volumetrically 
(LENHER and WAKEFIELD), A., ii, 
576. 

Temperature coefficients of reactions in 
tropical sunlight (Duar), T., 1856. 
Terbium, arc spectrum of (EDER), A., 

ii, 47. 
Terephthalaldehyde, derivatives of 
(ApAms, BuLLock, and WILSON), 
A., i, 379. 
chloro-derivatives (CAsSELLA & Co.), 
A., i, 800. 

Terephthalyldisalicylic acid, and its 
esters (KAUFMANN), A., i, 796. 

Ternary systems, equilibrium in (URa- 
zov), A., ii, 547. 

Terpene, C,,H,., from Spanish oil of 
thyme (ScHIMMEL & Co,), A., i, 
49. 

Terpenes, aciion of fuller’s earth on 

(VENABLE), A., i, 474. 

action of sulphur and sulphur 
compounds on (BUDNIKOV and 
ScHILoy), A., i, 118. 

Terpene compounds (Ruzicka and 
STOLL), A., i, 119, 1216; (Ruzicka), 
A., i, 691; (Ruzicka and ScHINz), 
A., i, 818, 1202; (Ruzicka and 
Batas), A., i, 818; (Ruzicka, 
Baas, and Scutnz), A., i, 819; 
(Ruzicka, PonTA.ts, and BALas), A., 
3, 1217. 

Terpene series, preparation of poly- 
cyclic hydrocarbons of (SCHERING), 
A., i, 47. 

dl-a-Terpineol, resolution of (WIN- 
DAUS, KLANHARDT, and WEINHOLD), 
A., i, 586. 

d- and J/-Terpineol-digitonins (W1N- 
DAUS anil WEINHOLD), A., i, 590. 

Terrapin See Pseudomys troosti. 

Tetany (Ross), A., i, 982; (GAMBLF, 

Ross, and TispALL; GAMBLE and 
Ross), A., i, 1038. 

causes of (DeNIs, v. MEYSENBUG, 
and Gopparp), A., i, 1263. 

experimental (CRUICKSHANK), A., i, 
515. 

respiratory, chemistry of (Gyérey 
and VOLLMER), A., i, 1150. 

Tethelin (Ropertson), A., i, 508. 

a-Tetra-acetyl-d-glucosidoglycerol, and 
its derivatives (KARRER and Hur- 
Witz), A., i, 93. 

Tetra-acetyl-d-glucosido-a-trimethyl- 
ammonium hydroxide and salts (KAR- 
RER and TER KUILE), A., i, 93. 

Tetra-allyltetrazen (DIELS), A., i, 1079. 
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3’:5’:7:8-Tetra-anilino-4’-hydroxy-2. 
phenylphenanthriminazole (A. (¢ 
and G. C. Strcar), T., 1565. 

Tetraisoamyldipyridylviolet iodide (Ry. 
MERT, VARENKAMP, and DO6tzziy) 
A., i, 384. 7 

Tetra-anhydrotetrakisdi-p-tolylsili- 
eanediol (Pink and Kippins), 1, 
2837. 

Tetra-aquodiamminemagnesium _ ij. 
phate. See under Magnesium. 

Tetra-azido-y-benzoquinone (Frits, 
Ocuwat, and Penske), A., i, 844, 

Tetrabenzyl-c-anthrapinacolin (Bar. 
NETT and Matruews), ‘I'., 392. 

Tetrabenzyldipyridylviolet bromide anj 
chloride (EMMEKT and VARENKAM»), 
A., i, 384. 

Tetrabenzyldi-2:6:2’:6’-tetradimethyl- 
dipyridylviolet iodide (Emmenr, 
VARENKAMP, and Lupwie), A., i, 
384, 

Tetradecanaphthenic acid, and its 
methyl ester (TANAKA and Nacai), 
A., i, 464. 

Tetradecenoic acid, from sperm and 
dolphin oils (Tsusimoro), A., i, 297. 

2:6:2':6’-Tetradimethyldipyridyl i. 
benzyliodide (EmMERT, Vanzgy. 
KAMP, and Lupwice), A., i, 384. 

Tetradiisopropylidenegalactosyl- 
tetrazen (FREUDENBERG and Hrxoy), 
A., i, 1179. 

Tetraethyl’iaminopentanol, and its 
picrate (DELABy), A., i, 1055. 

Tetraethylammonium (SCHLUBACH and 

v. ZWEHL), A., i, 1068. 
mercuribromide (HANN), A., i, 901. 
perhalides (Cuarraway and Hoyts), 

T., 658. 

2:2:'4:5-Tetraethyltetrahydronaphth- 
aB-hydrindene (FLEISCHER and 
Rerze), A., i, 221. 

Tetragalloylglucose, 1-bromo- (KARREz, 
SALoMON, and Prygr), A., i, 352. 

Tetraguaiacylsilicomethane (PHAR 
MACEUTISCHE INpusTRIE, G. M. B. H. 
and HauscuKa), A., i, 30. 

5:6:7:8-Tetrahydroanthracene, 
l-hydroxy- (KROLLPFEIFFER aul 
ScHAFEr), A., i, 344. 

Tetrahydro-1:3:6-benztriazole, and its 
hydrochloride (Socisry oF CHEMI- 
caL INDUSTRY IN Bast), A., i, 156. 

Tetrahydrocarbazole, derivatives of 
(PERKIN and Pant), T., 676; (PER 
KIN and Rikty), T., 2399. 

Tetrahydrocarbazole, amino-derivative:, 

and their salts and derivatives 

(Epwarns and PLAnt), T., 2393. 
8-amino- (PERKIN and Riey), T., 

2406. 
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Tetrahy 
and ‘I 
Tetrahy 
forme 
(ATT 
z., 1 
Tetrahy 
hydr 
A.. i, 
ac-Tetr' 
2-ami 
ative: 
Kirs 
Tetrah; 
acid, 
and | 
1:2:8:4 
dicar 
(V, E 
1201 
2-Tetra 
indis 
tetra 
Tetrah 
acid 
316. 
Tetrah 


cy-2. 


(A. ¢ tetrahydroearbazole-9-acetic acid, and 


its ethyl ester (PERKIN and RILEY), 
T., 2401. 


ide (Ey. fetrahydrocarbazole-8-aminoacetic 
SLLEIN) acid (PERKIN aud RivEy), T., 2407. 


fetrahydrocarbazole-9-carboxylic acid, 
and its ethyl ester, and 5-nitro- 
(PERKIN and PLAnr), T., 691. 

fetrahydrocarbazolenine, 11-hydroxy- 
(PARKIN and PLANT), T., 689. 

Tetrahydrocarbazole-7-oxamic 


ili- 


su]. 


acid 


(FRizs, (Epwarps and Pianv), T., 2398. 
- Tetrahydrocarvones, 3-bromo-, and 3- 
(Bar. hydroxy-, isomerism of, and their 


) 
ide and 
KAMP), 


derivatives (CuSMANO and Boccucct), 
A., i, 1214. 

Tetrahydro-y-chlorocodide (SrEYER and 
Krauss), A., i, 1116. 

Tetrahydroa//o-y-codeine, and its di- 
acetate (SPEYER and Krauss), A,, i, 
1115. 

Tetrahydrodigitaligenin, and its acetate 
(Winpaus and BANDTE), A., i, 
1108. 

Tetrahydrolinalyl chromate (WIENHAUS 
and TREIBs), A., i, 893. 

Tetrahydronaphthalene derivatives, 
formation of, from y-pheny] fatty acids 
(AtTTwooD, STEVENSON, and THORPE), 
T., 1755. 

Tetrahydronaphthalene, 3-bromo-2- 
hydroxy- (GonzALEz and CAmpoy), 
A., i, 209. 

ac-Tetrahydronaphthalene, 2-amino- and 
2-amino-1-hydroxy-, and their deriv- 
atives (Vv. BRAUN, BrRAUNSDORF, and 
KrrscHpaumM), A., i, 106. 

Tetrahydronaphthalene-1:8-dicarboxylic 
acid, methy] and ethy! esters (CASARES 
and RANEDO), A., i, 221. 

1:2:3:4-Tetrahydronaphthalene-2:2- 

dicarboxylic acid, and its ethyl ester 

(v, BRAUN, ZoBEL, and Kiun), A.,, i, 

1201. 


thyl- 
MMERT, 
A, i, 


2. &f 2-Tetrahydronaphthalene-2’-indole- 

Tf indigotin. See 1-Keto-2:(2’)-indoxyl- 

wie tetrahydronaphthalene. 
Tetrahydronaphthalene-§-sulphinic 

at acid (v. BRAUN and KaIsEkr), A., i, 


316, 
Tetrahydronaphthalene-§-sulphonyl- 
piperidide (v. Braun and KalsEr), 
A., i, 316. 
1:2:3:4-Tetrahydronaphtha/soquinoline, 
and its salts and derivatives (MAYER 
and SCHNECKO), A., i, 774. 
dl-ac-Tetrahydro-8-naphthol, resolution 
of (WiInDAUs, KLANHARDT, and WEIN- 
HOLD), A., i, 586. 
a- and ar-Tetrahydro-a- and -8-naphth- 
ols, and their phenylurethanes (Bro- 
CHET and CorNUBERT), A., i, 105. 
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a-Tetrahydronaphthol-a-carboxylic acid. 
and its methyl ester (TErRaLIn G, 
M. B. H.), A., i, 86. 

ac-Tetrahydro-8-naphtholdigitonin 
(WinpDAUs and WEINHOLD), A., i, 
590. 

8-2-Tetrahydronaphthoylpropionic acid 
(KROLLPFEIFFER and SCHAFER), A,, i, 
344. 

1-Tetrahydronaphthylacetic acid (v. 
Braun, GruBER, and KIrRscHBAUM), 
A., i, 108. 


Tetrahydro-8-naphthylamine, and its 
derivatives, constitution and physio- 
logical action of (CLoETrAand WaSER), 


A., i, 984. 
y-Tetrahydronaphthyl-n-butyric acid 
(KROLLPFEIFFER and ScHAFER), A., i, 
344, 
B-ar-Tetrahydronaphthyl-w-dimethyl- 
aminoethylearbinol, and its hydro- 
chloride (MANNICH and LAMMERING), 
A., i, 45. 
8-Tetrahydronaphthyl 8-dimethyl- 
aminoethyl ketone, and its hydro- 
chloride (MANnNIcH and LAMMERING), 
A., i, 45. 
8-2-Tetrahydronaphthylthiolpropionic 
acid (KROLLPFEIFFER and SCHULTZE), 
A., i, 1114. 
d-Tetrahydropalmatine, and its hydro- 
chloride (SpATH, MosETTIG, and TrR6T- 
HANDL), A., i, 593. 
Tetrahydro-4-pyrone, derivatives of 
(BoxscHE and THIELE), A., i, 1110. 
Tetrahydro-y-pyrones (BorscHe and 
THIELE), A., i, 1110, 1220. 
1:2:3:4-Tetrahydroquinoline, 6-chloro-, 
and its salts and unitroso-derivative 
(v. Braun, PETZOLD, and SEEMANN), 
A., i, 136. 
Tetrahydroisoquinoline, synthesis of 
(Konpo and Ocuatat), A.,i, 837. 
5:6:7:8-Tetrahydroquinolines(v. BRAUN, 
GMELIN, and SCHULTHEISS), A., i, 


835; (v. Braun, PETZOLD, and 
ScHuULTHEIss), A., i, 836. 
B-Tetrahydro‘soquinolinoethyl phenyl 


ketone, »nd its hydrochloride (MAN- 
NICH and LAMMERING), A., i, 44. 
Tetrahydrotetrophan. See 
5:6:6a:7:12:12a-Hexahydro-a-naphth- 
acridine-7-carboxylic acid. 
2:8:4:5-Tetrahydro-1:3:4-thiadiazole, 
2:5-diimino-, and its salts (GuHA), 
A., i, 608. 
Tetrahydrothiophen-3:3:4:4-tetracarb- 
oxylic acid, ethyl ester (MANN and 
Pore), T., 1175. 
Tetrahydrotruxenetricarboxylic acid, 
trihydroxy-, and its calcium salt (Dz1z 
woNskI and Pop@drsKa), A., i, 777. 
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Tetralin. See Tetrahydronaphthalene. 
a-Tetralone, dyes derived from (HERzoG 
and KREIDL), A., i, 61. 
1:2:6:7-Tetramethoxy-10-anthrone (Bis- 
TRZYCKI and KraveEkr), A.,i, 1211. 
3’:4’:5:6-Tetramethoxydiphenylmethane- 
2-carboxylic acid (BisrrzycKI and 
KRAUER), A., i, 1211. 
4:6:3’:4’-Tetramethoxy-ay-diphenyl- 
propane, 2-hydroxy- (FREUDENBERG 
and Coun), A., i, 1219. 
2:4:3':4’-Tetramethoxy-6-ethoxy-ay- 
diphenylpropane (fREUDENBERG and 
Coun), A., i, 1219. 
4’:4”-Tetramethyldiaminoanthra- 
fuchsone, preparation and derivatives 
of (Mason), T., 1546. 
pp -Tetramethylidzaminoazobenzene, 
hydrochlorides of (VORLANDER and 
WoLFeEnrts), A., i, 717. 
ad-Tetramethyldiamino-Af-butene, 
action of cyanogen bromide on (vy. 
BRAUN and Lemke), A., i, 6. 
Tetramethyldiaminodiphenylmethane 
hydroferrocyanide (CumMING),  T., 
2458, 
4:4’-Tetramethyldiamino-2:2’-oxido- 
diphenyldiphenein (Durr), T., 227. 
Tetramethylammonium  chloroiodides 
(RaE), A., i, 991, 
fluoride, thermal decomposition of 
(NUNEz), A., i, 188. 
perhalides (CHaATTAWAyY and Hoyt), 
T., 655. 
i dide, conductivity of solutions of, in 
phenol (Kraus and Kuriz), A., 
Te 
Tetramethylanthragalloldianthrone 
(BREARK and PERKIN), T’., 2609. 
3:4:3':4’-Tetramethylbenzil. See 4:4-0- 
Xylil. 

Tetramethylisocatechin, and its deriv- 
atives (NIERENSTEIN), A., i, 1096. 
Tetramethycatechins §(/REUDENBERG 

and PURRMANN), A., i, 697. 
NN’-Tetramethyl-VNV’-di-y-hydroxy- 
propyl-Af-butenylenediammonium 
bromide and chloruplatinate (v. BRAUN 
and LEMKE), A., i, 7. 
NN’-Tetramethyl-\VNV’-di-y-hydroxy- 
propyltetramethylenediammonium 
bromide (v. BRAUN and LEMKE), A., 


i, 7. 
1:4:8:11-Tetramethyl-5:7:12:14-di- 


naphthanthradiquinone (PHILIPPI, 
Seka, and HAUSENBICHL), A., i, 576. 
ABu-Tetramethyl-e(-diphenyldecan-760- 
dione (HILL, SPEAR, and LACHOWICZ), 
A., i, 789. 
3:5:3’:5’-Tetramethyldiphenylethane, 
trichloro-4:4’-ditiydroxy- (GoLD- 
SCHMIDT and BERNARD), A., i, 1096. 


INDEX OF 
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Tetramethylene dithio-carbamate, -cay}, 
amide, -carbimide, and -cyanate (y, 
Braun and LEMKB), A., i, 6. 

Tetramethyleneatophan (Vv. BRAUN anj 
Wo rr), A., i, 144. 

1:2:3:4-Tetramethyl-4-ethyl-A?-cyclo. 
hexen-6-one (EKELEY and Hows), 4, 
i, 998, 

Tetramethyl-y-fructose, oxidation of 
with nitric acid (HAWorTH and 
LINNELL), T., 299. 

oxidation of, with permanganate 
(HawortH and MiIrcHeE .), T 
305. 

reduction of (HAWoRTH and Mn. 
CHELL), T., 309. 

Tetramethylgalactonolactone (Prypz), 
T., 1808. 

Tetramethylglucose, nitrogenous deriy. 
ative of (PRYDE), A., i, 308. 

Tetramethylglycerol. See 85-Dimethyl. 
pentane-6y6 triol. 

— (Hantzscn), A,, i, 
1227. 

BBy5-Tetramethylpentane-y5-diol (Loc- 
QUIN aud WovusEne), A., i, 483, 

1:2:2:6-Tetramethylpiperidine, 
4-hydroxy-, benzilic and tropic esters 
of (Krprinc), T., 3117. 

2:3:4:5-Tetramethylpyrrole picrate 
(FiscHER and ZEKwEck), A., i, 365, 

1:2:3:5-Tetramethylpyrrole-4-carboxylic 
acid, ethyl and methyl esters (Kor. 
SCHUN aud Rott), A., i, 1119. 

3:5:3':5’-Tetramethylstilbene,  4:4’-di- 
hydroxy-, and its diacetate (GoLD- 
SCHMIDT and BERNARD), A., i, 1096. 

Tetramine from Actinia equina (ACKER- 
MANN, Ho.tz, and REINWE1N), A., i, 
1155. 

Tetraphenylallene, reduction of, and 
its derivatives (VORLANDER and 
WEINSTEIN), A., i, 670. 

1:1:3:3-Tetraphenylcyclobutane (LEBE- 
DEV, ANDREEVSKI, and MATIUSCE- 
KINA), A,, i, 771. 

aa55-Tetraphenylbutan-8-one 
A., i, 681. 

Tetraphenylbutinenediol, action of 
potassium hydroxide on (ARBUZOV 
and TeMNIKOoVA), A., i, 789. 

aayy-Tetraphenyl-A-butylene, _deriv- 
atives of (LEBEDEV, ANDREEVSKI, 

and MaruiscHKINaA), A., i, 771. 

Tetraphenyldiarsine (Borcstrom and 
Drewak), A., i, 264. 

aa¢¢-Tetraphenyl-n-hexane (Vor- 
LANDER, Rack and LEISTER), A., i, 
682. 

aa((-Tetraphenylhexane-y5-dione, and 
its derivatives (VORLANDER, RACck, 
and LEISTER), A., i, 682. 


(Rack), 


esters 


icrate 
365, 

xylic 
Kor- 


tdi. 
OLD: 
196, 

KER- 
heb 


and 
and 
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aa((-Tetraphenylhexan-7y-ol (Vor- 
LANDER, Rack, and Leister), A., i, 
682. 

ga((-Tetraphenylhexan-y-ol-5-one, and 
jts derivatives (VORLANDER, RACK, 
and LEISTER), A., i, 681. 

Tetraphenylthiol-p-benzoquinone, ¢etra- 
o-nitro- (FRIES, OCHWAT, and PENSE), 
A., i, 844. 

Tetraphosphoric acid. See under Phos- 
phorus, 

Tetra-n-propylammonium eae 
(CHatTaway and Hoy eg), T., 661. 

Tetratolylbutinenediol, action of potass- 
jum hydroxide on (ARBUZOV and 
TeMNIKOVA), A., i, 789. 

Tetra(triacetylgalloyl)-1-acetylglucose 
(KARRER, SALOMON, and Pgryer), A., 
ji, 352. 

Tetra(triacetylgalloy])glucose, 1-bromo- 
(KARRER, SALOMON, and PEYER), 
A, i, 352. 

Tetra(triacetylgalloyl)-a- and -8-methyl- 
glucosides (KARRER, SALoMos, and 
Pi.YEkR), A., i, 353. 

9:3:5:6-Tetrazine, 4-amino-1l-thiol-, and 
its derivatives (FromM, LAYER, and 
Nerz), A., i, 1239, 

Tetryl See Phenylmethyluitroamine, 
2 4:6-trinitro-. 

Textile fabrics, spectrophotometry of 
colouring matters in (UsPENSKI and 
Woronkoy), A., ii, 674. 

Thallium, spectrum of (MoHLER and 

Rvark), A., ii, 806. 
absorption spectrum of (GROTRIAN), 
A., ii, 106 ; (CARROLL), A., ii, 354. 
electrical resistance of (ONNES and 
Tuyn), A., ii, 724. 
potentials of the vapour of (MOHLER, 
Fuorg, and Ruark), A., ii, 605. 
heat of solution of, in its amalgams 
(RicHaRDs and Smytn), A., ii, 536. 
Thallium alloys with bismuth, con- 
ductivity of (GUERTLER and 
Scuuze), A., ii, 772. 
with cadmium (D1 Capua), A., ii, 
418. 
with lead, electrical conductivity of 
(GUERTLER and SCHULZE), A., ii, 
418. 
Thallium compounds (Berry), T., 1109. 
Thallium salts, constitution of aqueous 
solutions of (DRUCKER), A., il, 29. 
complex compounds of copper salts 
and (CANNERI), A, ii, 74. 
Thallium halides, spectrophotoelectrical 
sensitivity of (COBLENTZ and Eck- 
FORD), A., ii, 279. 
nitrate, equilibria of, with mercuric 
bromide and chloride (BERGMAN, 
HENKE, and IsAikin), A., ii, 764. 


Thallium nitrate, miscibility of mercuric 
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iodide and (Bereman), A., ii, 568. 

double sulphites (CANNER), A., ii, 

492. 

Thallic compounds, reduction of, with 
ferrous sulphate and with sodium 
arsenite (Berry), T., 1109. 

selenates and sulphates (MEYER), 
A., ii, 637. 
Thallous chloride, crystal structure of 
(Davey and Wick), A., ii, 26. 
hydroxide (DE Forcranp), A., ii, 
420. 
chlorovanadate (CuTrica, TARCHI, 
and ALINARI), A., ii, 499. 
sulphate, electrolysis of (GUTBIER 
and DIFTERLE), A., ii, 880. 

Thallium organic compounds :— 

Thalliumdiethyl hydroxide, salts and 
derivatives of (Gopnpakp), T., 1166. 
Thalliumdiphenyl hydroxide, salts 
and derivatives of (GoppaARD), T., 
1164, 
Thallous alkyloxides (DE ForRcRAND), 
A., i, 84. 

Thebaine, constitution of (FALTIS and 
Heczxo), A., i, 358. 

Thebainol, and its derivatives (GULLAND 
and Roxpinson), T., 1008. 

Thebainol, hydr xy-, and its salts and 
derivatives (SPEYER, SELIG, and 
HEIL), A., i, 128. 

Thebainone, preparation of (GULLAND 
and Ropinson), T., 1003. 

Thebainone, hydroxy-, and its salts and 
derivatives (Spryer, SEvLIc, and 
Heit), A., i, 128. 

Thebaizone (GULLAND and Rosinson), 
T., 984. 

Thebenine, constitution of (GULLAND 
and RKorinson), T., 992. 

Theobromine, estimation of, in cocoa 
(UvarTE), A., ii, 592. 

Theophyllineacetic acid (TRAUBE), A., i, 
1136. 

Thermal ionisation of gaseous elements 
(Noyes and WItson), A., ii, 112. 

of gases (Brecker), A., ii, 820. 

Thermodynamics of systems (DE Don- 
DEk), A., ii, 124. 

Thermometer for vapour pressure 
measur’ments (Stock), A., ii, 736. 
Thermoregulator fur electric furnaces 

(SoLari), A., ii, 610. 

Thermostat, method for control of (D. J. 

and J. J. BEAVER), A., ii, 290. 

erection of (TIAN), A., ii, 458. 

for low temperatures (Simon and 

LANGE), A., ii, 458. 
air electrical (Isosk), A., ii, 12. 
refrigerator for (Hickmann), T., 
3416, 
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Thevetia neriifolia, 
(Weitz and Bou.ay), A., i, 1023. 
Thianthren, 3-amino-, and 3-nitro-, 

and their salis and derivatives 
(KrisHna), T., 158. 

chloroamino- and chloronitro-deriv- 
atives (KRISHNA), T., 2789. 

Thianthrens, synthesis of (Krisuna), T., 
156, 2786. 

Thianthren-7(or 5)-carboxylic acid, 
8-amino-, hydrochloride and 8-nitro-, 
and its tetroxide (KRISHNA), T., 2789. 

Thioaldehydes, isomerism of (FRomM and 
ScHvtLtIs), A., i, 580. 

Thioamides, condensation of nitriles and 
(IsHIKAWA), A., i, 926. 

Thiocarbamide ethers 
THompson), A., i, 382. 

Thiocarbamides, aromatic, complex 
silver compounds of (HorFMANN- 
La Rocne & Co.), A., i, 101. 

substituted (Dains, BREWSTER, 
Barr, and Txompson), A., i, 62. 

3-Thiocarbamido-10-methylacridine, 6- 
amino-, silver compound of (Horr- 
MANN-LA Rocue & Co.), A., i, 101. 

p-Thiocarbamidosalicylic acid, p-hydr- 
oxyphenylthiocarbamide, silver com- 
pound of (Horrmann-LA RocuE & 
Co.), A., i,101. 

Thiocarbimide reaction (KoDAMA), A., 
i, 100. 

Thiocarbonic acid, and ch] ro-, esters of 

(Rivier and Scwatcn), A., i, 7938. 
Perthiocarbonic acid (v. HALBAN, 
MackeErt, and Orr), A., ii; 808. 
Trithiocarbonic acid (v. HALBAN, 
MACKERT, and Ott), A., ii, 808. 

Thiocyanates, action of ferric salts on 
(CLaRENS), A., i, 903; (DURAND 
and BaILEy), A., ii, 582. 

aromatic, formation of, by the diazo- 
reaction (KORCZYNSKI, KNIATOWNA, 
and KAMINSKI), A., i, 159. 

detection of (Spacv), A., ii, 40. 

estimation of, gravimetrically (Spacv), 
A., ii, 585 

estimation of, iodometrically (Scnu- 
LEK), A., ii, 591 

Thiocyanic acid, action of, on unsatur- 
ated compounds (CHALLENGER, 
SMITH, and Parton), T., 1046. 

complex bismuth salts (PACIELLO 
and FoA), A., i, 1076. 

phototropic mercury derivative of 
(VENKATARAMATAH and Rao), A., i, 
764. 

Thiocyanogen, action of, on unsatuated 
compounds (CHALLENGER, SMITH, 
and Paton), T., 1046. 

additive reactions of (KAUFMANN and 
Lirpz), A., i, 765. 


glucoside from 


(Dans and 
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Thiodiazole, interaction of platinic 
chloride with (RAy), T., 138. 

4:1:2-Thiodiazole, 3:5-diamino-, prepar. 
ation and derivatives of (FRomy, 
LAYER, and NErz), A., i, 1239. 

Thiohydrins, preparation of (Fans. 
WERKE VorM. MEISTER, Lucius, & 
Brtnine), A., i, 87. 

9-Thiolanthracene, and its derivatives 
(FRIEDLANDER and Simon), A., i, 109, 

2-Thionaphthen-2’-hydroxynaphthalene- 
1’-indolignone-4’-anil. See 4-Anilo- 
2-hydroxy-1-(oxythionaphthenyl- 
idene)di}: ydronaphthalene, 
2-Thion-4-methylthiazoline-3-acetic 
acid, and its salts and esters (GRotH 
and HotmBeEre), A., i, 246. 
Thionyl chloride. See under Sulphur. 
Thiophen, constitution of (STEINKopr, 
AUGESTAD-JENSEN, and Donat), 
A., i, 124. 
mercury compounds of (STEINKopr, 
BIELENBERG, and AUGESTAD-JEN- 
SEN), A., i, 125. 

Thiophen series (STEINKOPY, BIELEN- 
BERG, and AUGESTAD-JENSEN), A., i, 
125. 

Thiosinamine, xanthy] derivative (Fossz 
and Hrevie), A., i, 860. 

Thiosulphates. See under Sulphur. 

1:4-Thioxan sulphoxide (CASHMORE), 
T., 1741. 

Thorium, spectrum of (Ross), A., ii, 


y-rays of (DE Brociiz and Caprera), 
A., ii, 109. 

‘adsorption of, by charcoal (FrEuND- 
LICH and WRESCHNER), A., ii, 833. 

crystal structure of (HuLL), A., ii, 
32. 

chemistry of (Sricin), A., ii, 427. 

chromates (Britton), T., 1429. 

molybdate (ZAMBONIN!), A., ii, 499, 
691. 

oxides, crystal structure of (GoLp- 
SCHMIDT and THOMASSEN), A., ii, 
644, 

Thorium-B and -C, adsorption of, by 
ferric hydroxide (CRANSTON and Hut- 
Ton), T., 1318. 

Thorium-X, action of, on bacteria (LE- 

MAY and JALOUSTRE), A., i, 170. 
action of, on diastases and micro- 
organisms (AVERSENQ, JALOUSTRE, 
and Maurin), A., i, 262. 
action of, on liver catalase (MAUBERT, 
— and Lemay), A., i, 
23. 
Thrombin, origin and nature of (NoLrF), 
A., i, 876 
action of (SruBER and Sano), A., i, 
410. 


atinic 


repar- 
CMM, ’ 


"ARB. 
us, & 


tives 
, 109, 
lene- 
nilo- 
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Thrombokinase, action of (STuBER and 
Sano), A., i, 411 

Thuja oil (PIGULEVsKI and NIKITINA), 
A., i, 816. 

Thujene, preparation of, from sabinol 
(HENDERSON and Rosertson), T., 
1718. 

Thulium, Roéntgen ray 
(CosTER), A., 1i, 807. 
Thunderstorms, origin of electricity in 

(ARMSTRONG), A., ii, 722; (Simp- 
son), A., ii, 822. 

effect of, on ozone in the atmosphere 
(REYNOLDs), A., ii, 685. 

Thyme oil, Spanish, terpene 
(ScHIMMEL & Co.), A., i, 49. 

Thymic acid, composition of (FEULGEN), 
A., i, 964. 

Thymol, preparation of (HowarD & 

Sons, Lrp., and BLAGDEN), A.,i,781. 
minufacture of (HowarD & Sons, 
Lrp., and BuagpEn), A., i, 1006. 
synthesis of, from p-cymene (PHILLIPS 
and G1BBs ; PHILLIPS), A., i, 781. 
action of bromine on (Jost and 
RicHTER), A., i, 208. 

Thymol, p-amino-, preparation of (GRay- 
BEAL and KREMERs), A., i, 1093. 
chloro-, sulphide (LEssER and Gap), 

A., i, 563. 
2:5-Thymoquinol, diacetyl 
(BARGELLINI), A., i, 784. 

o-Thymotamide (MAMELI), A., i, 62. 

Thymus-nucleic acid. action of alkalis 
on (STEUDEL and NAKaGawa), A.., i, 
720. 

Thyroid, regulation of calcium metabol- 
ism by the (PARHON), A., i, 973. 
isolation of a hormone from (RoMEIs), 

A., i, 267. 
estimation of iodine in (FABRE and 
Pénav), A., ii, 575, 

Thyroxin, physiological action of 
(HILDEBRANDT), A., i, 506 ; (RoMEtIs), 
A., i, 1281. 

Tiliacora acuminata, constituents of 
the bark of (VAN ITALLIE and SrEEN- 
HAUER), A., i, 281. 

Tiliacorine (VAN ITALLIE and STEEN- 
HAUER), A., i, 281. 

Timothy grass bacilli. See Bacilli. 

Tin, atomic heat of (RopEBUsH), A., ii, 

532. 

and its alloys, dilatation and thermal 
curves of (LOSANA), A., ii, 689. 

density of (HorFMANN and STAHL), 
A., li, 78. 

white, crystal structure of (Mark and 
PotAny!), A., ii, 768. 

Tin alloys, with aluminium and zinc 

(Crepaz), A., ii, 323, 641; (Losana 

and Carozzi), A., ii, 766, 


spectram of 


from 


derivative 


Tin alloys with arsenic (MANsuURI), T., 
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214. 
with bismuth (BoRNEMANN and 
SresBeE), A., ii, 169. 
with bismuth and lead, crystallo- 
graphy of (Bux), A., ii, 419. 
with bismuth and zinc (MUZAFFAR), 
T., 2341. 
with cadmium and mercury, potential 
of (KrEMANN, PRAMMER, and 
HELLY), A., ii, 825. 
with copper, melting point of (BAUER 
and VOLLENBRUCK), A., ii, 640. 
colour and texture of (CHIKASHIGE), 
A., ii, 30. 
with lead, potentials of (MuzAFFAR), 
A., ii, 285 
Tin bases (tin ammines) (BILTzZ and 
FiscHEr), A., ii, 867. 

Tin halides, melting point curves of 
mixtures of (RADER), A., ii, 867. 
tetraiodide, Réntgen ray structure of 

(Mark and WEISSENBERG), A., 


i, 760. 

crystal structure of (DiIcKINson), 
A., ii, 425. 

eutectic mixtures of (VASILIEV), 
A., ii, 425. 

compound of phenylpyridinium 


iodide and (IzMAILSKI), A., ii, 
522. 

dioxide, reduction of, by carbon mon- 
oxide (FRAENKEL and SNIPISCHSKI), 
A., ii, 78. 

Stannous chloride, adsorption of, by 
stannic acid (CoLLINs and Woop), 
T., 452. 

Stannic acid, adsorption of colouring 

matters by (MoRLEY and Woop), 
A., ii, 425. 

adsorption of stannous chloride by 
(CoLLIns and Woop), T., 452. 

peptisation of, by alkali (W1NT- 
GREN), A., ii, 78. 

complex compounds of (DE LA 
PuENTE), A., ii, 169, 

Stannic acids, magnetic analysis of 
(Pascaz), A., ii, 79. 

Tin detection, estimation, and separ- 
ation : — 

detection of (Frrci), A., ii, 585; 
(Ortopocsu and Ressy), A., ii, 
659. 

estimation of, by the molybdenum- 
blue reaction (Hirie), A., ii, 
437. 

estimation of, in alloys (JILEk), A,, ii, 
186, 436, 659. 

estimation of, in 
(Misk), A., i, 269. 

estimation of, in wolfram (LUBATTI), 
T., 1409. 


human organs 
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Tin detection, estimation, and separ- 
ation :-— 

estimation of, and separation from 
arsenic and antimony (JARVINEN), 
A., ii, 254. 

separation of, from other metals (FuR- 
MAN), A., ii, 881. 

separation of arsenic and (McCay), 
A., ii, 509. 

separation of, from arsenic and anti- 
mony (LuFF), A., ii, 578. 

Tissues, reduction of nitro-groups by 
(WATERMAN and KALrFF), A., i, 
415; (Lrescuitz), A., i, 875. 

concentration of proteins in (CoHN), 
A., i, 1260. 

animal. See Animal tissues. 

estimation of lipoids in (LEMELAND), 
A., ii, 347. 

estimation of salvarsan in, colori- 
metrically (KoLLs and YouMmANs), 
A., ii, 800. 

Titanium, atomic weight of (BAXTER 
and Fertie), A., ii, 498. 

spectrum «f (Brown), A., ii, 2. 

are spectrum of (C, C. and H. K. 
Kriss), A., ii, 596. 

crystal structure of (HuLL), A., ii, 
32. 

Titaniam alloys with aluminium (vAN 
ERCKELENS), A., ii, 569. 

Titanium compounds, effect of, on the 
growth of plants (Nimrc and KAs), 
Ay i, 1361. 

Titanium ¢richloride, crystalline, pre- 
paration of (MEYER, BAUER, and 
Scumipt), A., ii, 769. 

tetrachloride, reduction of (RuFF and 
NEuMAN)N), A., ii, 868. 

dioxide, catalytic action of (HINSHEL- 
woop and Torey), T., 1021. 

Titanic acid, adsorption of colouring 
matters by (MorLey and Woop), 
A., ii, 426. 

Titanous compounds, estimation of, 
electrometrically (HENDRIXSON and 
VERBECR), A, ii, 42. 

Titanium estimation and separation :— 
estimation of (KANO), A., ii, 700. 
estimation and separation of (HEAD- 

DEN), A., ii, 93. 

separation of, from aluminium and 
iron (Moser and [rAny!), A., ii, 
438. 

Tobacco, and its extracts, estimation of 
nicotine in (SHEDD), A., ii, 798. 

Tolite, equilibrium in the system, picryl 
sulphide and (RocngE and Tuomas), 
A., i, 326. 

p-Toluacetodinitrile, oxalic acid deriv- 
atives (BENARY, SOENDEROP, and 
BENNEWITZ), A., i, 573. 
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Toluene compounds, Me = 1. 
Tolualdehydes, hydroxy-, solubility of 
(Sipcwick and ALLorr), T., 2819, 
Toluene, ultra-violet absorption spectrum 

of (KLINGSTEDT), A., li, 48 ; (Henny 
and WALTER), A., ii, 275 
freezing Loint of (KEYEs, TowNsHEnp 
and Youne), A., ii, 376, 
volatilisation of, in steam 
BAUDY), A., i, 768. 
vapour, adsorption of, by glass surfaces 
(CARVER), A., ii, 129 
interfacial tension between gelatin 
solutions and (SHEPPARD and 
SwEEt), A., ii, 136. 
interaction of nitrosyl chloride and 
(Lynn and ARKLEY), A., i, 451, 
Toluene, 3- and 5-amino-2:4-dihydroxy., 
3- and 5-nitro-2:4-dihydroxy-, and 
5-nitroso-234-azhydroxy-, and their 
derivatives (HENRICH, SUNTHEIM- 
ER, and STEINMANN), A., i, 145. 
tri-w-chloro-, physical constants of 
(Swarts), A., i, 197 
aaa-3-tetrafluoro- (Swarts), A., ii, 273. 
nitro-, catalytic reduction of (HENKx 
and Browne), A., i, 201. 
trinitro-, freezing point curve of 
mixtures of picric acid and (TAyLor 
and RINKENBACH), A., i, 909. 
y-trinitro-, action of hydroxylamine 
on (Giua), A., i, 1189. 
2:4:6-trinitro-, solubility of, in organic 
solvents (TAYLOR and | RINKEN- 
BACH), A., i, 315. 
6-nitro-3:4-dinitroso- (GiuA), A,, i, 
1190. 
Toluenes, dinitro-, preparation of (Pace 
and HEAsMAN) T., 3235. 
equilibrium of, with amines and 
hydrocarbons (KREMAXY, 
HONIGSBERGER, and MAuveEnr- 
MANN), A., i, 908. 
trinitro-, isomeric (BkuNswIG), A., 
i, 314. 
action of benzylidenemethylamine 
on (Giua), A., i, 455. 
equilibria of ph:nylenediamines and 
(KREMANN and MAvUERMAND), 
A., i, 878; (Giua and Giva), A., 
i, 485. 
p-Toluene-1-azo-8-naphthol-4-sulphonic 
acid (MorGANn and Jonss), A., i, 327. 
Toluene-p-4-azo-5-nitro-a-naphthyl- 
amine, an‘ its hydrovhloride (MorcAN 
and JONEs), A., i, 1029. 
1-p-Tolueneazo-5-nitro-8-naphthyl- 
amine (HoLLIDay & Co., Lrp., and 
Morey), A., i, 388. 
Toluene-p-sulphinic acid, sodium salt, 
preparation of (WHITMORE, HAMIL- 
TON, and THvRMAN), A., i, 501. 


(Bar- 
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Toluene compounds, Me = 1. 

Toluene-p-sulphinyl chloride, and its 
derivatives (v. BRAUN and KAISER), 
A., i, 316. 

Toluene-p-sulphochloramide, sodium 
salt, effect of, on organic substances 
(ENGFELDT), A., i, 454. 

Toluene-3-sulphonacetic _ acid, 4- 
hydroxy- (Gipson and SmIvgs), T., 
2391. 

Toluene-w-sulphonanilide, and »-chloro- 
and g-nitro- (CLUTTERBUCK and 
CoHEN), T., 2514. 

Toluene-w-sulphonhydrazide, and p- 
chloro- and p-uitro- (CLUTTERBUCK 
and ConHEN), 'I’., 2514. 

Toluenesulphonic acid, 4-amino-f- 
naputhyl and 4-nitro-8-naphthy] 
esters (CHALLENOR and InGoxp), T., 
2080. 

Toluene-m-sulphonic acid, 6-chloro-5- 
nitro-, sodium salt, as a reagent for 
potassium (H. and W. Davigs), T., 
2976. 

Toluene-y-sulphonic acid, halogen-alkyl 
esters, interaction between organo- 
magnesium halides and (GILMAN 
and BEABER), A., i, 453. 

B-chloroethyl ester (BriTIsH DyeE- 
STUFFS CORPORATION, LTD., PER- 
KIN, and CLEMmo), A., i, 453. 

y-chloropropyl ester (GILMAN 
BEABER), A., i, 454. 

Toluenesulphoniodoamides, potassium 
and sodium salts (Roperts), T., 
851. 

Toluene-w-sulphonphenylhydrazide, and 
p-chloro- and p-nitro- (CLUTTERBUCK 
and Co#EN), ‘I’., 2514. 

p-Toluenesulphonylanthranilic acid, 
anhydrides from (HELLER and GRuND- 
MANN), A., i, 245. 

1-p-Toluenesulphony1-3-benzoylamido- 
piperidone (THOMAS, KAPFHAMMER, 

and FLASCHENTRAGER), A., i, 51. 

5-y-Toluenesulphonyl-a-benzoyl-5- 
methylornithine (THOMAS, KAPFHAM- 

MER aud FLASCHENTRAGER), A., i, 

51. 

5-p-Toluenesulphonyl-a-benzoylorni- 
thine (THoMAs, KAPFHAMMER, and 

FLASCHENTRAGER), A., i, 51. 

3-y-Toluenesulphonylearbostyril, and 
its sodium salt and O-ethyl.ether 

(TréceR and K6prEN-Kasrrop), A., 

i, 370. 

a-p-Toluenesulphonylcinnamonitrile, 
o-nitro- (Tr6cER and K6preEn- 

Kastrop), A., i, 370. 

3-p-Toluenesulphonyldiacetoxycou- 

marins (TROGER and DUNKEL), A., i, 

357. 


and 
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Toluene compounds, Me = 1. 

3-p-Toluenesuiphony1-5:7-diethoxycou- 
= (Tr6cER and DuNKEL), A,, i, 
357. 

3-p-Toluenesulphonyldihydroxycou- 
marins (TRO6GER and DUNKEL), A., i, 
357. 

5--Toluenesulphony]-5-methylornithine 
and its hydrochloride (THoMmas, 
KAPFHAMMER, and FLASCHEN- 
TRAGER), A., i, 51. 

2-p-Toluenesulphonyl-8-naphthapyrone, 
and hydroxy- (TR6cER and DUNKEL), 
A., i, 356. 

3-p-Toluenesulphonyl-2- phenylquino- 
line, and its saits (I'R6GER and Vv. 
SEELEN), A., i, 1129. 

3-p-Toluenesulphonylquinoline, 2- 
amino-, and its salts, and chloro- 
derivatives (Tr6ckR and K6ppEN- 
Kastrop), A., i, 370. 

3-p-Toluenesulphony]-2-p-toluenesulph- 
onylmethylquinoline (Tx6GER and v. 
SEELEN), A., i, 1127. 

m--Toluic acid, 3-hydroxy-, quinine salt 
(FARBENFABRIKEN VORM. F. BaYER 
& Co.), A., i, 939. 

o-Toluidine, catalytic preparation of 
(HENKE and Browng), A., i, 201. 

o-Toluidine, »-bromo- (Ressy and Orrto- 
nocsv), A., i, 833. 
Toluidines, ultra-violet absorption 
spectra of (KLINGSTEDT), A., ii, 106. 
B-o- and p-Toluidinoethyl alcohols 
(ApaMs and SEevr), A., i, 458. 

2-p-Toluidino-5-hydroxy-1:4-naphtha- 
quinone, 3-chloro- (WHKELER, Daw- 
son, and McEwen), A., i, 1021. 

1-o- and p-Toluidino-8-naphthols(WauL 
and LANTZ), A., 1, 210. 

y-o- and p-Toluidinopropyl alcohols 

(PreRcE and Apams), A., i, 484. 

p-Tolumethylamide, thio- (KInpiER, 
BureuarD, FinnporF, DEHN, GIESE, 
and K6rpine), A., i, 571. 

8-p-Toluoylacrylic acid, methyl ester 
(Oppy), A.,1, 1098. 

8-p-Toluoyl-Ac-butenoic acid (MAYER 
and Stamm), A., i, 803. 

B-p-Toluoyl-n-butyric acid, and its 
oxime (MAYEk and Stamm), A., i, 
802. 

m-Toluoylformic acid, esters and phenyl- 
hydrazone of (PosNER and HeEv- 
MANN), A., i, 954. 

8-p-Toluoyl-a-methylacrylic acid 
(MAYER and Sramm), A,, i, 803. 

8-p-Toluoyl-a-methylpropionic acid, and 
its oxime (MAYER and STamy), A.,, i, 
802. 

1-p-Toluoyl-9-oxanthronyl (ScHOLL, 
DEHNERT, and SEmpP), A., i, 808. 
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Toluene compounds, Me = 1. 
B-p-Toluoylpropionic acid, «8-dibromo-, 
and a-chloro- (Oppy), A., i, 1098. 
Tolyl acetate and benzoate, bromo- and 
dibromo-amino-, acetyl and benzoy] 
derivatives (RAIFoRD and IpDLEs), 
A., i, 326. 
m-Tolyl methy! ether, sulphonic acids of 
(HawortH and Laprworrn), T., 
2982. 
amino-,acetyl derivatives(HAWORTH 
and LApwortH), T., 2987. 
4:6-dibromo- (HAWoRTH and LApP- 
worth), T., 2995. 
2-nitro- (G1Bson), T., 1273. 
p-Tolyl acetonyl sulphide, and_ its 
derivatives (TrRéGER and v. SEr- 
LEN), A., i, 1128. 
1-p-Tolylamino-8-naphthol (Socr&Tk 
ANONYME DES MatTizREs COLOor- 
ANTES, WAHL, and LanmTz), A., i, 
919. 
Tolylanthranyl acetate (BARNETT and 
Cook), T., 2639. 
Tolylarsinic acids, hydroxy- (Caris- 
TIANSEN), A., i, 500 
l-m-Tolylasparagine (Lutz), A., i, 457. 
m-Tolylaziminobenzene, 2’:4’- and 
MARIO 


4’:6’-dinitro- (MICHELE and 
Giva), A., i, 485. 
N-p-Tolylbenziminophenyl ether hydro- 


chloride (CHAPMAN), T., 11538. 
B-o-Tolyl-a-benzylidenetetrazan-75-di- 
carboxylic acid, ethyl ester (Buscn, 
MU LER, and Scuwarz), A., i, 867. 
p-Tolylboric acid (Krausz), A., i, 
1035. 
o-Tolylearbamic acid, ‘y-chloropropyl 
ester (Dox and Yoprr), A., i, 484. 
o- and p-Tolylearbamic acids, 8-chloro- 
ethyl esters (ADAMS and SgEcuR), 
A., i, 457. 
y-chloropropy] esters (Pierce and 
Apams), A., i, 484. 
9-Tolylearbazole, m-nitro- (G. and M. 
DE MONTMOLLIN), A., i, 374. 
1-p-Toly]-1:2:3:4-carboxylic acid, 
5-chloro- and 5-hydroxy-, ethyl esters 
(Dutt), T., 273. 
p-Tolylirichloromethylearbinol (PAULY 
and ScuHanz), A., i, 564. 
2:6-Tolylenediamine, dithioacetyl deriv- 
ative (EpcE), T., 1013. 
8-o-Tolylethyl alcohol (v. Braun and 
ZoBEL), A., i, 1200. 
B-o-Tolylethyl bromide (v. Braun, 
ZospEL, and Ktun), A., i, 1201. 
a-p-Tolyl-n-ethylcarbamide (Boru- 
RINGER & SOHNE), A., i, 949. 
p-Tolylglucoside, 3-nitro-, and _ its 
acetate (GLASER and Prirer), A., i, 
694, 
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Toluene compounds, Me = 1. 
8-o-Tolyl-a-hydroxybenzylidenetetra- 
zan-75-dicarboxylic acid, etly] ester 
(BuscH, Mier, and Scuwarz) 
A., i, 867. 

m-Tolylhydroxylamine, §-4:6-dinitro., 
and its acetyl derivative (Grva), 
A., i, 1190. 

p-Tolyl-y-hydroxypropylamine (Darns, 
Brewster, BLAIR, and THompson) 
A., i, 63. 

2-p-Tolylimino-5-hydroxy-3-p-tolyl- 
thiazan, and its salts (Darns, 
BREWSTER, BLAIR, and THompson), 
A., i, 63. 

2:5-p-Tolylimino-1-phenyldibydro-1:2:3- 
triazole (Dutt), 'T’., 274. 

2-p-Tolylimino-3-pheny]-5-metbylthiaz- 
olidine, and its picrate (Datns, 
Brewster, Biarr, and THompson), 
A., i, 63. 

2-p-Tolylimino-3-phenylthiazan (DArns, 
BrEwsTER, BLAIR, and THOMPsoN), 
A., i, 63. 

2-0- and -p-Tolylimino-3-phenylthiaz- 
olidine (Dains, Brewster, Barr, 
and THompson), A., i, 63. 

m- and p-Tolyliminosuccino-m- and 
p-tolils (CHATTAWAY and PARKEs), 
T., 667. 

2-p-Tolylimino-3-p-toly1-5-methylthiaz- 
olidine, and its picrate (Datvs, 
BREWSTER, BLAIR, and THoMPson), 
A., i, 63. 

2-p-Tolylimino-3-p-tolylthiazan (Datns, 
BREWSTER, BLAIR, and THOMPsoN), 
A., i, 63. 

o- and p-Tolylindanylamines (Courror 
and DONDELINGER), A., i, 1090. 

2-Tolyl-5-methy1-2:1:3-benztriazoles, 
6-nitro-, and their N-oxides 
(MicH&LE and MarrioGiva), A., i, 610. 

y-p-Tolyl-a- and -8-methyl-m-butyric 
acids, and their derivatives (MEYER 
and Stamm), A., i, 803. 

2-p-Tolyl-4-methylpyrimidine-5-carb- 
oxylic acid, and its ethyl ester 
(MiTTeR and BarDHAN), T., 2181. 

p-Tolyl-c8-naphthatriazole, 6-amino-, 
and 6-nitro- (HOLLIDAY & Co., Lrp., 
and Moreay), A., i, 388. 

2-p-Tolyl-«8-naphthatriazole-6-azo-8- 
naphthol (Hotiipay & Co., LtTD., 
and Morean), A., i, 389. 

1-p-Tolylnaphthylamine, 2-hydroxy- 
(Socitt& ANONMYE DES MATIP£RES 
COLORANTES, WAHL, and LANTz), 
A., i, 674. 

3-o- and p-Tolyl-2-oxazolidones (ADAMS 
and Seecur), A., i, 457. 

Tolyloxide, sodium, estimation of cresols 
in (IsnaRD), A., ii, 348. 


’ 
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Tolwene compounds, Me = 1. 

w-o-Tolylphenylacetic acid, ethyl ester 
(v. Braun and Zoset), A., i, 1200. 

m-Tolylphenylenediamines, dinitro-, 
and their acetyl derivatives and 
benzylidene-imines (MICHELE and 
Mario Giva), A., i, 485. 

8-o0- and p-Tolyltetrahydro-1:3:2- 
oxazones (PIERCE and ADAms), A., i, 
484. 

Tolylthiocarbimides (DaiNs, BREwsTER, 
and OLANDER), A., i, 324. 

m-Tolylthiolacetic acid, 5-chloro- and 
5-chloro-2-amino-(FARBWERKE VORM. 
MeIsTer, Lucius, & BRUNING), A., i, 
794. 

B-p-Tolylthiol-8-phenylpropionic acid, 
and its sodium salt (ARNDT, FLEMM- 
ING, SCHOLZ, and L6weEnsony), A., i 
§26. 

Bp-Tolylthiolpropionic acid (ARNDT, 
FLEMMING, ScHoLz, andLOWENSOHN), 
A., i, 827. 

o-Tolylurethane, 3- 
8:5- and 4:5-di-nitro- 
CULLINANE), A., i, 322. 

Topochemical reactions (KoHLSCHUTTER 
and Srrck), A., ii, 133; (KoHL- 
SCHUTTER and RogstT!), A., ii, 164 ; 
(KOHLSCHUTTER and SEDELINOVICH), 
A., ii, 165. 

Torbenite, Cornish (SrEINKUHLER), A., 

ii, 572. 
from Katanga (SrEINKUHLER), A., ii, 
572. 

Toxins, diphtheria (v. GréxErR), A., i, 

880. 


or 5-mono-, and 
(RYAN and 


Transport numbers, determination of 
(MAcINNEs and Saitu), A., ii, 828. 
Trees, constituents of bark and wood of, 
in spring growth (RipPE.), A., i, 521. 
Trehalose, preparation of (HARDING), 

A., i, 1064. 
barium phosphate and sulphate of 
(HELFERICH, LOWa, NippgE, and 
RiEDEL), A., i, 898. 
tetrachlorehydrin disulphate (HELr- 
Eric, LGwa, Nrppe, and RIEDEL), 
A., i, 655. 
2:3:4-Triacetoxybenzoic acid (Pacsv), 
A., i, 339. 
Triacetoxycymenes (BARGELLINI), A., i, 
784. 
Triacetyl-p-di-8-resorcylic acid (Pacsv), 
“7% 
Triamines, diazotisability of (MoRGAN 
and Davigs). T., 228. 
Trianhydrotrisdi-p-tolylsilicanediol 
(Pink and Krippine), T., 2836. 
5’:'7:8-Trianilino-2’-hydroxy-2-phenyl- 
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Triaquopiperidinemagnesium sulphate 

(Spacu and Rrpan), A., ii, 

Triaquotriamminemagnesium sulphate. 

See under Magnesium. 

Triarylmethane colouring matters, 
preparation of (British DYEsTUFFS 
CokPoRATION, Ltp., BADDILEY, and 
Ropp), A., i, 148. 

Triazole, 3-hydroxy-5-thiol-, lead and 
phenylhydrazine salts (FRomM and 
NEHRING), A., i, 859. 

1:2:4-Triazole, derivatives of (GASTALD!), 
A., i, 1236, 1237. 

1:2:4-Triazole, 3:4-diamino-5-thiol-, and 
its derivatives (Fromm, LAYER, and 
Nerz), A., i, 1289. 

Triazole compounds (Brapy and Day), 
T., 2258. 

Triazomesityleneindazole (MorGan and 
DavigEs), T., 282. 

Triazonitroaminomesitylene 
and Davies), T., 235. 

Triazonitromesitylene 
Daviks), T., 231. 

Tribenzoylbenzenetricarboxylic acid. 
See Truxenequinonetricarboxylic acid. 

Tribenzylidene ¢risulphoxide (Fromm 
and ScHutTis), A., 1, 581. 

Tribenzylideneoxide sulphide sulphone, 
or disulphoxide (Fromm and ScHuL- 
TIs), A., i, 581. 

Tribenzylidenetrisulphone, and its salts 
and derivatives (FRomMM and ScHUL- 
TIs), A., i, 581. 

Triboluminescence (LONGCHAMBON), A., 
ii, 204. 

Tributyrin, estimation of hydrolysis of, 
by lipase (WILLSTATTER and MeEm- 
MEN), A., ii, 704. 

Tricyclene (SCHERING), A., i, 47. 

Tridecanaphthenic acid, and its methyl 
ester (TANAKA and NaGal), A., i, 464. 

Triethylammonium  dimercuribromide 
(HANN), A., i, 901. 

Triethylene ¢ri- and ¢etra-sulphides, and 
their derivatives (RAy), T., 2174. 

oe ne sulphide (RAy), 

-, 2177. 

Triethylenedisulphonedisulphonic acid, 
barium salt (RAy), T., 2176. 

Triethylenetrisulphone (RAy), T., 2177. 

2:2:4-Triethyltetrahydronaphth- 
a8-diketohydrindene (FLEISCHER and 
REtTzeE), A., i, 221. 

2:2:4 Triethyltetrahydronaphth- 
aB-hydrindene (FLEISCHER and 
Rerzz), A., i, 281. 

$:5:10-Triketo-2:3-dihydronaphthathia- 
zine (F'R1Es and Ocuwat), A., i, 843. 

Triketohydrindene 2-dioxime, and its 
derivatives (PonzIo and PICHETTO), 


(Morean 


(MorGAN and 


phenanthriminazole (A. C. and &. C. 


Srrear), T., 1565. 


A., t, 471. 
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Triketohydrindene reaction (SADIKOV 
and ZELINSK!), A., ii, 888. 

3:7:8-Trimethoxy-2-methylanthraquin- 
ones (BisTRzYCKI and KRAUER), A., 
i, 1210. 

3:7:8-Trimethoxymethyl-10-anthrones 
(BistRzyckt and Kraver), A., i, 
1210. 
4’:5:6-Trimethoxymethylbenzophenone- 
2-carboxylic acids (BistRzycKI and 
KRAUER), A., i, 1210. 
4’:5:6-Trimethoxymethyldiphenyl- 
methane-2-carboxylic acids (B1s- 
TRZYCKI and KRAvUER), A., i, 1210. 
1:3:5-Trimethoxynicotinonitrile (ScHRo- 
ETER and Setpuer), A., i, 1124, 

3:2’:4’- and 3:3’:4’-Trimethoxy-2-phenyl- 
benzopyrylium ferrichlorides, 7-hydr- 
oxy- (Pratr and Rosrinson), T., 
757. 

a-Trimethoxyphenylethane, §-amino-a- 
hydroxy-, salts (Hinsperc), A., i, 
556. 

Trimethylacetaldehyde. See aa-Di- 
methylpropaldehyde. 

aay-Trimethylaconitic acid, and its an- 
hydride (GRimwoop, INGoLD, and 
THORPE), T., 3308. 

3:5:7-Trimethylacridine, and its salts 
(Morcan and Hickrinsorrom), T., 
103. 

Trimethylamine, addition of p-nitro- 
benzyl chloride to (Dexter, Mc- 
ComBIE, and Scarporovuen), T., 
1237. 

Trimeithylammonium 
(Hann), A., i, 901. 

2:2’ 2”- and 3:3’:3’”-Trimethylaurin 
(BAINEs and Driver), T., 1217. 

2:4:6-Trimethylbenzbisthiazole, and its 
metiiodide (2pex), T., 1013. 

2:4:7-Trimethylbenzisothiazole, and its 
hydrochloride (Epex), T., 155. 

w-ms-w’-Trimethylbiuret, and its deriv- 
atives (BinTz and JELTscH), A., i, 
1075. 

Byy-Trimethylbutane-a8-diol (FAVORSKI 
and OPEL) A., i, 431. 

Trimethyl-A8-butenylammonium brom- 
ide (V. Braun and ScHIRMACHER), 
A., i, 286. 

rimethyl-n-butylammonium bromide 
(v. BkaAUN and ScHIRMACHER), A., i, 
286. 

Trimethylearbinol, binary systems with 
(KREMANN, MAUERMANN, MiULuEr, 
and RésuEr), A., i, 332. 

Trimethylearbinyl chromate (W1IENHAUS 
and TREIBs), A., i, 893. 

$:4:7-Trimethylcoumarin-6-sulphonic 
acid, and its salts and sulphonyl 
chloride (KRiGER), A., i, 355. 


mercuribromide 
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Trimethylene _bis-8-phenoxy-o-ethoxy. 
phenyl ether (KoHN and Sarriny), 
A.,, i,. 559. 
eer ys gr ag allyloxy. 
phenyl ether (WiLson and Anams), 
A., i, 328. 
trisulphide (HinsBERG), A., i, 1056. 
di- and tetra-iodides (FROMM and 
ScHULTIs), A., i, 581. 
Trimethylene glycol, nitro-, degradation 
of (WILKENDORF and TRENEL), A., i, 
288. 
2:3-Trimethylene-5:6-tetramethylene- 
pyridine, and its salts (v. Braun, 
PETZOLD, and ScCHULTHEISs), A., i, 
837. 
Trimethylethylpurpurogallins(HeEnrzic), 
-» i, 806. 
a88-Trimethylglutaric acid, preparation 
and hromination of, and its derivatives 
(PANDYA and THoRpr), T., 2858. 
BA¢-Trimethylheptane (KisuNneEr), A., i, 
385. 
Trimethylmannan, preparation of (Par- 
TERSON), T., 1147. 
Trimethylmannose 
1148. 
2:3:6-Trimethyl-8-methylglucoside, and 
its acetyl and benzoyl derivatives 
(ScHLuBacu, Mooa, and Frireav), A., 
i, 1064. 
1:2:2-Trimethylcyclopentane-1-carb- 
oxylic acid, d-cis.3-amino-, methyl 
ester, hydrochloride (SKINNER), A., i, 
791. 
Trimethylcyclopentane-1-carboxylic 
acid, mono- and di-hydroxy-, and 
their derivatives (SKINNER), A., i, 792. 
1:1:3-Trimethylcyc/opentane-2:4-dione, 
and its derivatives (DE RosAnso), A., 
i, 1019. 
8B8y-Trimethylpentan-7y-ol-5-one, and its 
derivatives (Locquin and WovsENns), 
A., i, 302. 
Trimethyldicyc/opentan-3-one-1:2:4-tri- 
carboxylic acids, ethyl esters (Tol- 
VONEN), A., i, 1017. 
2:5:6-Trimethyl- A!-cyclopentene-3:4- 
dione-l-carboxylic acid (GRimwoon, 
INGoLD, and Tuorpr), T., 3308. 
2:5:5-Trimethy]l-A1-cyclopenten-3-one-1- 
carboxylic acid, dichloro-, and 4- 
oximino- (GRIMwooD, INGOLD, and 
THORPE), T., 3807. 
1:3:3-Trimethylcyclopropan-2-0l-1:2-di- 
carboxylactone(PANDyAand THORPE), 
T., 2864. 
1:2:7-Trimethylpurine, 
(TRAUBR), A., i, 1187. 
2:3:5-Trimethylpyrrole, 4-amino-, and its 
salts (FiscHER and RoTHWEILER), 
A., i, 392. 


(PATTERSON), T., 


6-hydroxy- 


and it 
A., i, 
Trinaph 
cycler 
Tri-8-na 
FasR 
i, 920 
9:6:8-Tr 
dihy¢ 
A., 1, 
9:6:8-T 
purit 
490. 
9:6:8-T: 
puriz 
deriv 
490, 
Triphe’ 
Gril 
Triphe 
(DA 
Triphe 
(CH. 
Triphe 
pr la 
715. 
abB-T: 
ar d 
Triph 
niu 
eel’ 


a 
pot 
] 
Trip 

me 

a, 
Triph 

(Gi 
Tripl 
rec 


9,3:5-Trimethylpyrrole, 4- ~cyano- (FIs- 


RIN) cHER and ZERWECK), A., i, 365. 

’ Hf o.3:5-Trimethylpyrrole-4- aldehyde, and 
Oxy. its derivatives (FiscHER and ZEk- 
Ms), WECK), A., i, 364. . 

3:5-Trimethylpyrrole-4-benzoylamino- 
6. acrylic acid (FiscHER and ZERWECK), 
and A., i, 364. 


9:4: 6- Trimethylpyrylium perchlorate, 
preparation of (SCHNEIDER and S ACK), 
A., i, 987. 

9:4:6- “Trimethylquinoline (Knot_& Co.), 
A., i, 947. 

Trimethylstannane (Kraus and GREER), 
i, uae 

Trimethylstannide, sodium derivative 
(Kraus and GREER), A,, i, 26. 

9:4:6-Trimethyltetrahydropyran-4-ol, 
and its acetate (BorsCHE and THIELE), 


0 
te hi, 2441. 
Trinaphthalenebenzene. See Deca- 
i cyclene. 
Tri-8-naphthyl phosphate (CHEMISCHE 
Te Fasrik GRIESHEIM ELEKTRON), A 
i, 920. 
ie 2:6:8-Trioxy-1:9-diacety1-8-methy1-8:9- 
dihydropurine (BiLTz and ScuMIDT), 
d A.,i, 491. 


2:6:8-Trioxy-3:8-dimethyl-8:9-dihydro- 
purine (BiLtz and ScHMIwvT), A., i, 
490. 

2:6:8-Trioxy-8-methyl-8:9-dihydro- 
purine, and its salts and benzoyl 
derivative (BinTz and ScHmip7), A,, i, 
490. 

Triphenyl phosphate(CHEMISCHE FABRIK 
GRIESHEIM ELEKTRON), A., i, 920. 

Triphenylacetaldehyde, derivatives of 
(DANiLOY), A., i, 580. 

Triphenylarsine hydroxythiocyanate 
(CHALLENGER, SMITH, and Paton), 
T., 1058. 

Triphenylbismuthine dichloride, rotatory 
polarisation of (GREENWOOD), A., ii, 
715. 

a88-Triphenylbutan-y-one 
and Livy), A., i, 789. 

Triphenylearbamide, di-, tri-, and penta- 
nitro- (RYAN and U’TOOLE), A., i, 381. 

Triphenylearbinol, binary systems with 

(KREMANN, MAUERMANN, MULLER, 
and Résuer), A., i, 332. 
potassium derivative (BLIcKE), A., i, 


(TIFFENEAU 


1007. 
Triphenylearbinol, o-hydroxy-, tauto- 
merism of (GOMBERG and NIsHIDA), 
A., i, 212. 


Triphenylchloromethane, o-hydroxy- 
(GOMBERG and NisuHipA), A., i, 212. 
Triphenylethanol, and its phenylurethane 

(DaniLov), A., i, 580. 
reduction of (DANILOV), 


A., i, 680. 
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Tri-8-phenylethylmethylarsonium iodide 
(TURNER and Bury), T., 2492. 
Triphenylguanidine, mono-, and 2:4- 
di-chloro-, and their hydrochlorides 
(Biy, Perkins, and LEwis), A., i, 203. 
Triphenylmethane, crystal structure of 
(MARK and WEISSENBERG), A., i, 


1085; (Becker and Ross), A., i, 
1086. 
binary systems with (KREMANN, 


MAUERMANN, MULLER, and R6s- 
LER), A., i, 332. 

Triphenylmethane, 4:4’-dichloro-2:4’-di- 
nitro-, and 2”:4”-dinitro-4:4’-dihydr- 
oxy-, and its a 
(Downey and Lowy), A., i, 579. 

Triphenylmethane colouring matters 

(Jacoss and HEIDELBERGER), A 
66. 

absorption spectra of (ADINOLFI), A 
ii, 203. 

use of oxalyl chloride in synthesis of 
(ZOLLER), A., i, 51. 

leuco-sulphiniec acids of (ScuEUING and 
BERLINER), A., i, 859.® 

Triphenylmethanesulphonic acid, di- 
hydroxy-, and its sodium sait (ORN- 
DORFF and SHERWOOD), A,, i, 341. 

a me fpf Sk en a dichloride 
(Boyp and Cuiene..), T., 815. 

Triphenylmethyl (GoMBERG. aud Bucu- 

LER), A., i, 211; (GOMBERG and 
NIsH1pDA), A., i 212 ; (GomBerG and 
Buick), A., i, 913. 

ethers (SPEIDEL and ToELpreE), A., i, 


ig 


331. 
disulphide, dissociation of (B1LIcKE), 
A., 4, 3007. 
Triphenylmethyi, o-hydroxy-, polymer- 


ised (GOMBERG and NIsHIpA), A., 1,212. 

Triphenylmethylamine, formation of, 
from triphenylmethylaniline (Perr. 
ENKO-KkITSCHENKO andGANDELMAN), 
A., i, 554. 

Triphenylmethylaniline, formation of 
triphenylmethylamine from  (PE- 
TkKENKO-KRITSCHENKO and GANDEL- 
MAN), A., i, 554. 

Triphenylmethylphosphorous acid (BuypD 
and CHIGNELL), T., 816. 

aSy-Triphenylpropane-af-diol, and its 
monoacetate (OREKHOV and SCHAPIR), 
A., i, 454. 

aay-Triphenylpropan-a-ol (ZALKIND and 
CiIcIANOVA), A., i, 333. 

ayy-Triphenylpropylamines, y-hydroxy- 
(McKENnzi£E and RicHarpson), T., 90 

Triphenylstibine hydroxide (Kaur- 

MANN), A., i, 874. 

dithiocyauate and hy droxythiocyanate 
(CHALLENGER, SMITH, and Paton), 
T., 1052. 
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1:2:8-Triphenylstilbazonium w-base, 6- 
chloro- (BRAND and Witp), A., i., 
252. 

NN’N”-Triphenyl-2:2’:2”-trimethyl- 
pararosaniline (BaInEs and Driver), 
T:, 3982: 

Triphenylvinyl alcohol, true constitution 
of (LEY and MANEcKg), A., ii, 202. 
Triphosphonucleic acid (FEULGEN and 

RossENBECK), A., i, 618. 

Triphthalimidomethyl glyceryl ether 
(Hopkins), A., i, 340. 

Tripyrocatechylantimonic acid, salts of 
(WEINLAND and ScHOLDEn), A., i, 
1196. 

Tri-8-quinolyl phosphate (CHEMISCHE 
FaBRik GRIESHEIM ELEKTRON), A., 
i, 920. 

Tri-2-quinolylbromomethane, and _ its 
dipicrate (SCHEIBE, PFLock, SCHOLL, 
and FRIEDEL), A., i, 251. 

Tri-2-qrisiolylearbinol, acetate of 
(SCHEIZE, PFLock, ScHOLL, and 
FRIEDEL), A., i, 251. 

Tri-2-quinol¥lmethane, and its deriv- 
atives, colour of (SCHEIBE), A., i, 250. 

Tri-2-quinolylmethyl ethyl ether 
(SCHEIBE, PrFLocK, ScHOLL, and 
FRIEDEL), A., i, 251. 

Trisilane, action of chloroform on (Stock 
and STIEBELER), A., ii, 486. 

Tristriazomesitylene (MorcaNn and 
Davigs), ‘I'., 237. 

Trisuccinimidotrimethyleneamine 
(PassgeRINI), A., i, 761. 

Trithionates. See under Sulphur. 

Tri-p-tolyl phosphate (CHEMISCHE 
Fasrik GRIESHEIM ELEKTRON), A., 
i, 920. 

p-Tritolylstibine hydroxide (Kavur- 
MANN), A., i, 874. 

2’-(3’’:6” :9’’-Trixanthenyl)diphenyl- 
2-carboxylic acid, 3:6:9’’-trihydr- 
oxy-, 9-lactone, and its te¢rabromo- 
derivative (BiscHorr and ADKINS), 
A., i, 578. 

Tri-m- and -p-xyiylarsines, preparation 
of, and their reactions with thallic 
chloride (Gopparp), T., 1170. 

Tri-m-xylylstibine, and ¢riamino-, tri- 
bromo-, iriiodo-, and ¢rinitro-, and 
their derivatives (Goppanp), T., 2315. 

Tri-p-xylylstibine, and its dichloride 
(GoppaArp), T., 1170. 

Trochol, and its salts and derivatives 
(YANAGISAWA and TAKASHIMA), A., 
i, 1008. 

Trocholic acid, and its diacetate (YANA- 
GISAWA and TAKASHIMA), A., i, 
1009. 

Trocholone (YANAGISAWA and TAKA- 
SHIMA), A., i, 1008. 


Tropacocaine benzoate (DE Jon), A, j, 
1222 
estimation of, in coca leaf (DE Jone), 
A., ii, 798. 

Tropane, and its derivatives, spectro. 
chemistry of (v. AUWERS), A., 1i, 705, 

W-Tropine hydrochloride, dimereuri. 
chloride of (DE Jone), A., i, 1222, 

Trout, respiratory exchange in (GARDNER 
and Kine), A., i, 162. 

Truxene (Dzizwonski and Popednsxa), 
A., i, 777. 

Truxenequinonetricarboxylic acid, tii. 
methyi ester (DZIEWONSKI and Pop- 
GORSKA), A., i, 777. 

Truxenol ( Dz1ewonsktand Popeirska), 
A., i; 777. 

a-Truxillamic acid, and its salts (Srorr- 
MER, WEGNER, and Car), A, i, 
930. 

y-Truxillanil (SrozmeR, WEGNER, and 
CaRL), A., i, 930. 

a- and y-Truxillanilic acids, and their 
salts and derivatives (Srornmen, 
WEGNER, aud Carz), A, i, 929. 

a-Truxilldianilide (SrokRMER, WEGNER, 
and CARL), A., i, 929. 

n-Truxillic acid, and its anhydride 
(SroBBE and Zscuocn), A., i, 337. 

a-Truxillic acid, distillation of (Srossr 
and Zscuocn), A., i, 337. 

Truxillic acids, constitution of (pz 

JonG), A., i, 574. 
stereochemistry of (STOERMER, WEc- 
NER, and Cart), A., i, 929. 

Truxinic acids, constitution of (DE 
Jone), A,, i, 574. 

Trypanosomes, action of selenium and 
tellurium compounds on (LEHMAN)), 
A., i, 419. 

Trypsin, decomposition of, by radium 

emanation (HussEy and THomso0y), 
A., i, 871. 

adsorption of, by charcoal (Norti- 
rop), A., i, 1038. 

influence of reaction on the action of 
(RincGEr), A., i, 260. 

hydrolysis of collagen by (THomas 
and SEYMOUR-JONEs), A., i, 871. 

action of, on colloids (Srrasny an 
ACKERMANN), A., ii, 301. 

equilibrium between autitrypsin and 
(Hussey and Norrturop), A., i, 
261. 

rate of digestion of proteins by (Nor- 
THROP), A., i, 69. 

detection of (PFkIFFER and SraNDE- 
NATH), A., ii, 892. 

estimation of (NorTHROP and Hvs- 
SEY), A., ii, 271. 

Tryptophan, preparation of, from lact- 
albumin (WATERMAN), A., i, 868. 


in bl 
395 
estim 
Ae 
estim 


Tubert 
dyes 
Tubote 
(Ka 
Tumou 
512. 
Tumot 
(Su 
124 
Tung 
a 


ptophan, researches on (Firtu and 

LIEBEN), A., i, 166. 

content of, in proteins (May and 
RosE), A., i, 160. | 

in blood proteins (KryoTaki), A., i, 
99 


), A, i, 


Jone), 


Pectro- 
Hy, 705, 
ereuri. 
22, 

RDNER 


estimation of (HoLM and GREENBANK), 
A., ii, 666. 
estimation of, in proteins (Marsvu- 
yAMA and Mort), A., i, 867. 
r-Tryptophan, syvthesis of (MAJIMA 
and KoraKkk), A., i, 156, 495. 


RSKa), 


1, tri. Tsuga canadensis and heterophylla, 

_ Pop. essential oils from (SCHIMMEL & Co.), 
A, i, 

SKA), MH Tuberculinic acid (JoHNSON and 


Brown), A., i, 160. 

sugar in (BROWN and JoHNson), A., 
i, 965. 

analysis of (BRowN and JoHNsON), 
A., i, 1244. 

Tuberculosis, chemotherapy of acridine 
dyes in (SmiTH), A., i, 422. 

Tubotoxin, and its diacetyl derivative 
(KARIYONE and Atsum1), A., i, 477. 
Tumours, zinc in (CRISTOL), A., i, 

512. 

Tumour extracts, hydrolysis of esters by 
(SuciurA, NuyeEs, and FAuk), A., 1, 
1246. 

Tungsten, K-series spectrum of (Cro- 

FUTT), A., ii, 710. 
L-series spectrum of (RoGERs), A.., ii, 


TORR: 
A, i, 


» and 


their 
‘MER, 


| EG- 200. 
Réntgen ray spectrum of (Cork), A., ii, 
(DE 364. 


equilibria of, and its oxides with 
hydrogen and water vapour (REIN- 
DERS and VERVLOET), A., ii, 621. 

and its oxides, equilibria of, with 
hydrogen and water vapour and 
with carbon oxides and oxygen 
(vAN Lremrt), A., ii, 328. 


tH and its oxides, equilibrium of steam 
with (W6HLER and GUNTHER), A., 
of ii, 471. 
Tungsten alloys with iron and carbon 
AS (Ozawa), A., ii, 244. 
with molybdenum (Geiss and VAN 
ui Liempt), A., ii, 866. 
Tungsten carbides (ANDREWS), A., ii, 
nd 327. 
1, di- and pent-oxides, preparation of 
(vAN LiEmpPT), A., ii, 328. 
Re trioxide, precipitation of (VAN 


LigMPT), A., ii, 867. 
estimation of molybdenum in (KINé), 
A., ii, 342. 
Turacin (FIscHER and HILGER), A., i, 
964. 
Turnbull’s blue (MULLER and LaAvTEs- 
BACH), A., i, 191. 
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Turpentine, 
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Indian, constituents of 
(SIMONSEN and Rav), T., 549. 
from Pinus longifolia (SIMONSEN), 
T., 2642. 
Spanish, pinene of (MADINAVEITIA), 
A., i, 235. 
sulphite, p-cymene in (KOMATSU, 
NAKAMURA, and Kurata), A., i, 
769. 
Turpentines, fractionation of (Dupont 
aud DESALBRES), A., i, 1215. 
Turpentine oil, action of a saturated 
solution of hydrogen chloride in ic 
acid on (HUERRE), A., i, 812. 
Tyramine, amino-, and nitro- (CLOZTTA 
and Wtnscur), A., i, 515. 
diiodo-, influence of, on gaseous ex- 
change (ABELIN), A.,i, 874. 
Tyrosinase (ONSLOW), A., i, 723. 
bacterial (Stapp), A., i, 1247. 
action of, on tyrosine (ABDERHALDEN 
and SicKkL; RAvER aud Wor- 
MALL), A., i, 1146. 
Tyrosine, and its derivatives, rotation- 
dispersion of (WaSER), A., i, 338. 
production of, by anaerobic bacteria 
(HALL and Finnerup), A., i, 
985. 
hydrogenation of (WAsER and Brav- 
CHLI), A., i, 337. 
bacterial decomposition of (H1ral), 
A., i, 428. 
action of tyrosinase on ,(ABDER- 
HALDEN and SIcKEL; RAPER and 
Worma Lb), A., i, 1146. 
in blood proteins (KryvoTak1), A., i, 
399. 
estimation of, in blood (HAAS; Haas 
and TRAUTMANN), A., ii, 443. 
Tyrosine, 3-bromo- (ROSENMUND, KUHN- 
HENN, and Lescw), A., i, 1095. 
diiodo-, influence of, on gaseous ex- 
change (ABELIN), A., i, 874. 
Tyrosine-melanic acid (ADLER), A., i, 
1218. 
Tyrosine-melanin (ADLER), A., i, 1218. 


U. 


Ultra-filters, cellulose acetate 
(Fricke and Kuiemper), A., ii, 752. 
Ultrahumins (PrARson), A., ii, 246. 
Umoregi, constituents of (Komatsu and 
Uxpa), A., i, 1274. 
Units, Angstrém (Lowry), A., ii, 147. 
Unsaturated compounds, chemistry and 
pharmacology of (Vv. BRAUN and 
Lemke), A., i, 4; (v. BRAUN and 
ScHIRMACHER), A., i, 286. 
transformations in (GILLET), A., ii, 
147. 


for 


11, 13802 


Unsaturated compounds, action of 
hydrogen sulphide, thiocyanogen, 
and thiocyanic acid with (CHAL- 
LENGER, SMITH, and Paron), T., 
1046. 

homocyclic, chemistry of polycyclic 
compounds in relation to isomeric 
(INGOLD, SEELEY, and THorps), T., 
853 ; (Grimwoop, INGoLD, and 
THorPr), T., 3803. 

Uraninite, chemical formula of (ScHOEP), 
A., ii, 647. 

Uranium, radioactive products of (Guy 

and RussE.x), T., 2618. 
relation of, to actinium (Russet), 
A., ii, 497, 719. 

Uranium salts, catalytic oxidation 
with (ALoy and VALpIGuIE£), A., ii, 
552. 

oxidation and reduction by, under 
the influence of light (ALoy and 
VALDIGUIE), A., i, 554. 

normal solutions of, as_ standards 
(LupEwie and Lorenssr), A., ii, 
453. 

Uranius oxides, crystal structure of 
(GoLDscHMIDT and THomAssEN), A., 
ii, 644. 

Uranium estimation and separation :— 
estimation of, electrometrically (Gus- 

TAVSON and KwNnupson), A., ii, 
185. 
separation of glucinnm and (BRINTON 
and ELvestap), A., ii, 257. 
separation of, from thorium and the 
rare earths in pitchblende (Rtss), 
A., ii, 792. 

Uranium-X, y-rays of 
MEITNER), A,, ii, 676. 

Uranium-X,, 8-ray spectrum of (MEIT- 
NER), A., ii, 675. 

adsorption of, by charcoal (FREUND- 
LICH and WRESCHNER), A., ii, 
833. 

Uranium-Z7 (Haun), A., ii, 111. 

Uranium-lead, atomic weight of 
H6NicscHMID and BIRcKENBACH), 
A,, ii, 764. 

Uranium minerals (ScHorp), A., ii, 870. 
relative activities of radioactive con- 

stituents of (Wippowson and Rvs- 
SELL), A., ii, 819. 

Urates, colloid chemistry of jellies of 
(KEEsER and ZocuEr), A., ii, 135. 

Urazole, 4-aminoiminothio-, 4-amino- 
dithio-, and their salts and deriv- 
atives (ARNDT and BIg£LIcu), A., 
i, 612. 

dithio-, dimethyl ether, methyl sul- 
phone of, and its hydrochloride 
(ArnpT, Mixpg, and Eckerr), A., 
i, 1079. 


(HAHN and 
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Urea (carbamide) rile of the liver jp 
production of (GOTTSCHALK and 
NONNENBRUCH), A., i, 1255. 

distribution of, in blond and secretions 
(CoHEN), A., i, 1037. 

in blood and liver (MArrg), A., i, 74, 

concentration of, in blood and saliva 
(Scumitz), A., i, 625. 

concentration of, in saliva (Hervcu 
and ALpricH), A., i, 270. 

rate of excretion of (ADDIS and 
Drury), A., i, 511, 731 ; (Drury), 
A., i, 511. 

replacement of proteins by (Hoy. 
CAMP; SCHEUNERT, KLEIN, and 
STEUBER), A., i, 246. 

zymolysis of (FEARON), A., i, 497. 

estimation of (MarcoscHEs and 
Rose), A., ii, 348. 

use of potassium or sodium bromide 
in estimation of (CoLLINnes), A,, ii, 
348, 

estimation of, with hypobromite 
(Couns), A., ii, 442; (Mar. 
GOSCHES and Rose), A., ii, 590. 

estimation of, by means of urease 
(Fox and GELDARD), A., ii, 591; 
(WisHArT), A., ii, 666. 

estimation of, in blood (Bocas and 
McELtRoy), A., ii, 4423 ; (BEHRE), 
A., ii, 666. ° 

estimation of, in urine (LEVy-Simpson 
and CARROLL), A., ii, 654. 

See also Carbamide. 

isoUrea, derivatives, pharmacology of 

(BASTERFIELD), A., 1, 420. 

Urease (Fearon), A., i, 497; (Liv- 

GREN), A., i, 622. 
occurrence of, in plants (ARMSTRONG), 
A., i, 1275. 
action of light on (PINCUSSEN and 
Kato), A., i, 405. 
synthesis and decomposition of carb- 
amide by (Mack and VILLARs), 
A., i, 405. 
effect of glycine and potassium 
cyanide on the action of (TAKA- 
HATA), A., i, 1148. 
from bacteria (BEIJERINCK ; TAKA- 
HATA), A., i, 1157. } 
in fungi (Goris and Costy), A., i, 
171, 405. 
Robinia and soja bean (NAKAGAWA), 
A., i, 1246. 
soja bean, constituents of (KarT6), A., 
i, 1084. 
action of (Kay), A., i, 722. 
influence of glycine on the ferment- 
ation action of (Karé), A., 1, 
622. 
Urethane, N-dichloro- (HouBEN, PFAN- 
KucH, and Kiurine), A., i, 1077. 


Urethat 
LIS 
= 

phot 


Uretha: 


Urethanes, preparation of (Les Erap- 
LISSEMENTS POULENC FR#RES), A., 
i, 1007. 
photo-sensitiveness of (KoRCZYNSKI), 
A., i, 560. 


» 74, Urethanobenzoic acid, p-chloro-, and its 
saliva ethyl ester and acid chloride (SocrETy 
or CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE), 
EUCH A., i, 924. 
Uric acid, adsorption of, by animal 
and charcoal, colloids, and proteins 
RY), (HARPUDER), A., i, 389. 
solubility of, in water (BILTz and 
Ton. HERRMANN), A., i, 489. 
and influence of hydrogen-ion concentration 
on the solubility of (June), A., i, 860. 
behaviour of, in protein solutions 
and (PrIncuUSSEN), A., ii, 270. 
action of acetic anliydride on (BiLtTz 
nide and ScHMIpt), A., i, 489. 
, & metabolism. See Metabolism. 
biological decomposition of (STEUDEL 
nite and Izumr), A., i, 1039. 
AR- in blood (WEIL and GUILLAUMIN), 
A., i, 728; (ScHEUNERT and Vv. 
ase PELCHRZIM ; SCHMIDT-KRAHMER), 
1; A., i, 973. 
compound of, in blood (Davis, NEW- 
ind TON, and BeNepict ; Newron and 
E), Davis), A., i, 165. 
elimination and destruction of, in the 
‘ON body (CHANTRAIN®), A., i, 417. 


effect of organic acids on excretion of 
(Gipson and Dotsy), A., i, 732. 

excretion of, on diet poor in purines 
(STEUDEL), A., i, 270. 

sodium salt, solubility of (BARKAN), 
A., i, 158. 

detection of, microchemically, in 
kidneys (WALTER), A., i, 1154. 

estimation of, in blood (SACHNOVSKA 
and ZALESKI; Brown and RalIzIss ; 
RocErs), A., ii, 510. 

estimation of, in urine and blood-serum 
(CHANTRAINE), A., ii, 270. 

estimation of, iodometrically, in urine 
(FirtH, Ursack, and WERMER), 
A., ii, 889. 

Uric acid glycols, reduction of (BrLrTz 

and LEMBERG), A., i, 955. 

Urine, effect of acids and hases in diet 
on composition of (Borak), A., i, 
510. 

secretion of (MARSHALL and CRANE), 
A., i, 628. 

excretion of acids and ammonia in 
(HussarD and Mounrorp), A., ii, 
169. 

concentration of alcohol in (MILEs), 
&., i, 7%. 

colouring matters of (WezIss), A., i, 
417. 
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Urine, excretion of cholesterol in 
(GRUNKE), A., i, 169. 
creatine in (PALLADIN), A., i, 631. 
excretion of creatinine in (LauF- 
BERGER), A., i, 732. 
of children, formic acid in (McNEAL 
and ELpriner), A., i, 631. 
excretion of lactic acid in (KNoop and 
Jost), A., i, 1261. 
elimination of nitrogen compounds in, 
under various conditions (FonTés 
and YovANovITcH), A., i, 879. 
effect of antipyretics on the distrib- 
ution of nitrogen in (MORINAKA), 
A., i, 1040. 
effect of fats and carbohydrates on 
nitrogen distribution in (CATH- 
CART), A., i, 169. 
elimination of phenol, p-bromophenol, 
and bromobenzene as ethereal sul- 
phatesin (Ruope), A., i, 74. 
precipitation of, by picric acid and 
sodium chloride (ScHudLER and 
THIELMANN), A., i, 1261. 
proteic acids of (EDLBACHER), A., i, 
617. 
purine bases in (StEUDEL and ELLING- 
HAUS), A., i, 732. 
diabetic, aldol in (Fricke), A., i, 
73. 
detection of acetoacetic acid in 
(FAvVREL), A., ii, 97. 
Urine, analytical methods relating to:-— 
detection of acetone in (VAN KETEL), 
A., ii, 665. 
detection of albumin in (Exton), A., 
ii, 511. 
detection of bismuth in (DEzANI), 
A., ii, 342; (GANASSINI), A., ii, 
439. 
detection of dextrose in (INGHILLERI), 
A., ii, 587 
detection of sugar in (LEVINE), A., ii, 
44, 
estimation of scetone and §B-hydr- 
oxybutyric acid in (LUBLIN), A., ii, 
268. 
estimation of albumin in (BoLoTev), 
A., ii, 511. , 
estimation of ammonia in(LJUNGDAHL; 
MEstTREzAT and JANET), A., ii, 
654. 
estimation of ammonia and urea in 
(LEvy-SIMPsON and CARROLL), A., 
ii, 654. 
estimation of bismuth in (GANASSINI), 
A., ii, 93. 
estimation of citric acid in (McCLURE 
and SAVER), A., ii, 267. 
estimation of dextrose and lactose in 
(THALLINNER and Perry), A., ii, 
440, 
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Urine, analytical methods relating to:— 
estimation of furmic acid in (BENEDICT 
and Harrop), A., ii, 96. 
estimation of uric acid in (CHAN- 
TRAINE), A., ii, 270. 
estimation, iodometrically, of uric acid 
in(FirtH, URBACK, and WERMER), 
A., ii, 889. 
Urobilin, detection of (BARRENSCHEEN 
and WELTMANN), A., ii, 800. 
detection of, in blood and cerebro- 
spinal fluid (Ropitton), A., ii, 
100. 
Urochromogen (Wess), A., i, 417. 
Uropicrates (BERGELL), A., i, 1155. 


¥. 


Valency (Hitric and Martin), A., i 
2; (Freipine), A., ii, 401. 

nature of (NERNST), A., ii, 680. 

theory of (RHoDEs), A., ii, 554. 

electron theory of (Lowry and 
BuraEss), T., 2111; (Lowry), A., 
ii, 480, 848 ; (Spiers), A., ii, 481. 

electron theories of, and_ stereo- 
chemistry (SugpEn), T., 1861. 

Thomson—Lewis-Langmuir theory of 
(FRASER and HUMPHRIES), 
450. 

relation between atomic constants and 
(HtcKEt), A., ii, 402. 

influence of the atomic nucleus on 
(Henstock), A., ii, 233. 

and crystal structure (PapoA), A., ii, 
16. 

magnetic, and radiation (PEIRCE), A., 
ii, 14 

subsidiary (EPHRAIM and AELLIG), 
A.. i, 292. 

See also Electrovalency. 

Valeric acid, a8-dibromo-, ethyl ester 
and amide (v. AUWERS, MEISSNER, 
SEYDEL, and WissEBAcH), A., i, 747. 

Valerolactone, mechanism of the form- 
ation of (GARRETT and LEwIs), A,, ii, 
476. 

7y-Valerolactone, a-bromo-5-amino-, 5- 
amino-, and ad-diamino-, and their 
derivatives (TRAUBE, JoHow, and 
Teron), A., i, 1071. 

Valeronitrile, a8-dibromo- (v. AUWERs, 
MEISSNER, SEYDEL, and WISSEBACH), 
A., i, 748. 

Valeryldimethylaminotetrahydro- 
naphthalene hydrochlorides (Gonz- 
Aurz and Campoy), A., i, 209. 

5-isoValerylidenerhodanine (GRAN- 
ACHER, GERO,OFNER, KLOPFENSTEIN, 
and SCHLATTER), A., i, 707. 
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Valonia, selective atin by cells of 
(OsrERHOUT), A., i, 76. 
by simple check (BREWSTER), A., ii, 


Vanadium, are spectrum of (MrccErs), 
A., ii, 673. 

line spectrum of (DE GRAMON?), A., 
ii, 47. 

crystal structure of (HuLL), 
869. 

Vanadium pentoxide, hydrosol of 
(Dumansk1), A., ii, 771. 

Vanadyl trichloride, action of, on 
metallic oxides (Curtica, TARcuI, 
and ALINARI), A., ii, 499. 

Vanadium organic compounds :— 

Vanadithiocyanates (SCAGLIARINI 

and TARTARINI), A., i, 547. 
Vanadium estimation :— 

estimation _ of, tara 
(Gustavson and Knvpsoy), A., ii, 
185, 

estimation of, 


A., ii, 


electrometrically, in 


the presence of iron (MULLER and 
JUST), 

estimation of, 
presence of iron and 
(WILLARD and FENwIck), 
187, 


A., ii, 42. 

electrometrically, in 
chromium 
As; it, 


Vanadium ores. estimation of phos. 
phorus in (KRIESEL), A., ii, 252. 

Van der Waals Memorial Lecture 
(JEANS), T., 3398. 

Vanillin, ultra-violet ee spectrum 
of (STEINER), A., ii, 276. 
a of ‘(Gauperr), A 5 & 

154. 
detection *. (Hérissey and De- 
LAUNEY), A., ii, 887. 
estimation of the purity of (PuHIL- 
Lips), A., ii, 797. 
Van’t Hoff’s law, kinetics of (Guye), 
A., ii, 303. . 
Vaporisation (SANo; DAMIENs), A., ii, 
611. 


thermometer for 
A., ii, 736. 
alums 


Vapour pressure, 

measuring (Srock), 

of saturated solutions of 
(MaciIscHEvsk!), A., ii, 292. 

of monatomic elements (MILLAR), A., 
ii, 831. 

of aqueous solutions of metallic salts 
(Dieterict), A., ii, 377. 

of metallic a (Carren TER and 
JETTE), A., ii, 292. 

Vapour pressure curve at high temper- 
aiures (INGOLD), T., 885. 

Vaselin, interfacial tension between 
water and (DuUBRISAY and Picarp), 
A., ii, 741. 

Vaselins, testing of (RICHARD), 
793. 


A., ii, 
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Vauxite (Gorpon), A., ii, 646. 

Velocity of catalytic reaction (ZAL- 
KIND), A., ii, 398 

Velocity of coagulation of suspensoids 
(LEPESCHKIN), A., ii, 231. 

Velocity of detonation in mixed gases 
(PAYMAN and WALLs), T., 430. 

Velocity of diffusion in jellies (WaTA- 
NABE), A., ii, 385. 

Velocity of evaporation of electrons from 
hot filaments (RopEBusH), A., ii, 


367. 
Velocity of filtration (STEINER), A., ii, 
19. 
Velocity of kataphoresis, ultramicro- 
scopic measurement. of (KruyT and 
vAN ARKEL), A., li, 226. 
Velocity of migration of isomeric ions 
(LEY and DIEKMANN), A., ii, 731. 
Velocity of reaction (Rick and KIL- 
PATRICK), A., ii, 548. 
radiation theory of (Kiss), A., ii, 837. 
measurement and calculation of (v. 
Ever and RupBerse), A., ii, 840. 
calculation of the constant for (Mors- 
VELD), A., ii, 141. 

influence of neutral salts on the 
temperature coefficient of (Rick and 
LEMKIN), A., ii, 678. 

effect of pressure on (MOESVELD), A., 
ii, 142. 

effect of stirring on (MILLIGAN and 
REIpD), A., ii, 837. 

rapid, measurement of (HARTRIDGE 
and Roveuton), A., ii, 744. 

between gases and liquids, apparatus 
for determining (BECKER), A., ii, 
228. 

in solids (NIVEN), A., ii, 396. 

in mixed solvents (CASHMORE, Mc- 
ComBIE, and ScarsorovucnH), T., 
197; (Dexter, McComsir, and 
ScaRBoROUGH), T., 1229; (JONEs, 
McComsik, and ScarporoucH), T., 
2688. 

for unimolecular reactions (CHRISTIAN- 
SEN), A., ii, 62; (Rick), A., ii, 
622; (McKrown ; Lewis), A., ii, 
623. 

Velocity of saponification of esters, in- 
fluence of the base on (CASHMORE, 
McComsig, and ScaRBoRoUGR), T., 
197. 

methyl esters (JonEs, McComBi£, and 
Scarporoucn), T., 2688. 

Velocity of sound. See Sound. 

Velocity of vaporisation (HERz), A., ii, 
142. 

o-Veratric acid, 5-bromo- (Davigs), T., 
1587. 

Veratrole, ultra-violet absorption spec- 
trum of (STEINER), A., ii, 276. 
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Veratryl §8-diethylaminoethyl ketone, 
and its derivatives (MANNICH and 
LAMMERING), A., i, 45. 

Veratrylmethoxyacetaldehyde,semicarb- 
azones of (Pratr and Rosrnsoy), T., 
757. 

Verbenalin (RrEpEL), A., i, 821. 

Veronal, hydrolysis of xanthyl deriv- 
atives of (FABRE), A., i, 486. 

Veronica hederefolia, aucubin in the 
seeds of (CHARAUX), A,, i, 281. 

Vertebrates, dextrose in eggs of (Gort), 
A., i, 72. 

Vesuvius, sodium sulphate in the pro- 
ducts of eruption from (ZAMBONINI), 
A., ii, 869. 

Vinyl alcohol, preparation of esters and 
ethers of (CONSORTIUM FUR ELEKTRO- 
CHEMISCHE INDUSTRIE), A., i, 893. 

Vinylacetonitrile, melting-point curve 
of the binary mixture, aniline, and 
(LAFORTUNE), A., i, 1193. 

action of organo-magnesium com 
pounds on (BRUYLANTS and 
GEVAERT), A., i, 1188. 

B-Vinylacrylic acid, ethyl ester (v. 
Auwers and Hryvna), A., ii, 706. 

Vinylarsine chlorides, mono-, di-,and tri- 
B-chloro- (WIELAND and BLOoEMER), 
A., i, 499. 

Vinylarsinic acids, mono- and di-B- 
chloro- (WIELAND and BLOEMER), 
A., i, 499° 

Vinyldiacetonalkamines, derivatives of 
(Kipepine), T., 3115. 

Viscose, use of pyrogallol fibres of, in 
analysis (COLE), A., ii, 94. 

Viscosin of fungi (IvaNov), A., i, 
735. 

Viscosistalagmometer, new (v. HAHN), 
A., ii, 379. 

Viscosity, Einstein’s formula for 
(DuUMANSKI and TaRAsov), A., ii, 
378. 

effect of, on neutralisation and iso- 
morphism (Simon), A., ii, 219. 

of lyophile colloids (pz Jone), A., ii, 
132. 

of lubricating oils (Okocn1 and 
MasimA), A., ii, 463. 

of saturated solutions 
Kowsk!), A., ii, 538. 

Vitamins, ultra-violet absorption spectra 
of extracts of (DAMIANOVICH), A., 
i, 170. 

from carrots (v. EuLER and BERNTON), 
A., i, 498. 

extraction of, from yeast and rice 
polishing (Funk, Harrow, and 
Paton), A., i, 1247. 

role of, in cell processes (HEss), A., i, 
636. 


(Hryna- 
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Vitamins, effect of, on pathogenic 
bacteria (AscoLr), A., i, 1268. 
as colloidal catalysts (RocAsoLANo), 
A., i, 263. 
Vitamin-4, formation of, in plant 
tissues (CowakD), A., i, 521. 
chemistry of (TAKAHASHI and Kawa- 
KAMI), A., i, 968. 
Vitamin-3B, synthesis of, by yeast (Mac- 
Donatp), A., i, 170. 
detection of (JENDRASSIK), A., ii, 
892. 
Vitamins-B and -D (Funk and Paton), 
A., i, 263. 
Vitamin-D (HrarTon), A., i, 170. 
Vivianite, formation of, in an arable 
soil (Kunz-KravsB), A., ii, 325. 
Volatile substances, composition of 
eutectic mixtures of (VASILIEV), A., 
ii, 395. 
Volume of gaseous mixtures at varying 
pressures (Masson and DoLLEy), 
A., ii, 462. 
atomic, and solubility (FLATT), A., 
ii, 538. 
relation between Young’s modulus 
and (PorTEVIN), A., ii, 741. 
molecular, in relation to refractive 
index (LorENz and Herz), A., ii, 
801. 
Volution and nucleic acid in yeast 
(GLAUBITZ), A., i, 986. 


Ww. 


Wagner-Meerwein transformation, 
mechanism of (INGOLD), T., 1706, 
Wagner rearrangement (Ruzicka and 
LIEBL), A., i, 475. 
Walden inversion (PHILLIPS), T., 44; 
(Uspensk!), A., i, 664. 
Waldenase (FRANKEL and GALLIA), A , 
i, 398, 
Walnut oil (Matsumoto and Uyepa), 
A., i, 521. 
Water, structure of molecules of (LANG- 
MUIR), A., ii, 21. 
variation of the refractive index of, 
with temperature (HALL and 
PAYNE), A., ii, 197. 
effect of dissolved substances on the 
ultra-red. absorption spectrum of 
(Couuins), A., ii, 357. 
vapour, ultra-violet 
(HopFIELp), A., ii, 1. 
optical constants of (Tear), A., ii, 593. 
electrolytic dissociation of, in salt 
solutions (LINDE), A., ii, 287. 
electrolytic transport of, and its 
association with ions (Remy), A., 
li, 731. 


spectrum of 


INDEX OF 
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Water, ionisation of, in solutions of 

electrolytes (DoUMER), A., ii, 117, 

vapour, ionising potential of 
(Mackay), A., ii, 821. 

absorption of, by alumina (Fisuer, 
Faust, aud WALDEN), A., ii, 83. 

adiabatic cooling of, and temperature 
of its maximum density (Pusuiy 
and GREBENSHCHIKOV), ‘’., 2717, 

aeration of (ADENEY, LEONARD, and 
RIcHARDsSON), A., ii, 404. 

vapour, catalysis of the interaction of 
carbon and (NEVILLE and Tay- 
LOR), A., ii, 24. 

catalytic action of carbon monoxide 
on (MEDsForTH), T., 1464. 
equilibrium of, with iron and 
tungsten and their oxides (Wix- 
LER and GUNTHER), A,, ii, 471. 
solubility of glass in (CoLLINs and 
RIFFENBURG), A., ii, 83. 

Conductivity water, still for prepar- 
ation of (KRAUS and DeExrer), A. 
ii, 21. 

Natural water :-- 
action of, om lead (Taresn), A., ii, 

73. 

Potable or drinking water, estimation 
of carbon dioxide in (LEHMANN and 
Revss), A., ii, 697. 

Sea water, of the Strait of Georgia, 
B.C., chlorine, bromine, and 
iodine in (CAMERON), A., ii, 428. 

estimation of magnesium in 
(Denicés), A., ii, 183. 

estimation of sulphates in, volu- 
metrically (GiRAL PERErRA), A., 
ii, 178. 

Spring and mineral waters, estim- 
ation of carbonates in, in presence 
of sulphides (ToupLain and Dv- 
BIEF), A., ii, 337. 

estimation of iodine in, in presence 
of sulphides (DuBIEF), A., ii, 332. 
Water analysis :— 

detection of, in milk (KuING and 
LASSIEUR), A., ii, 505; (CasTEL- 
LANI), A., ii, 512. 

detection of nitrites in (RoDILLON), 
A,, ii, 37, 178. 

estimation of ethyl alcohol in (Kotr- 
HOFF), A., ii, 248. 

estimation of oxygen and nitrogen 
(BECKER and AsBorrT), A., ii, 

84. 


estimation of silicon dioxide in 


(DifnERT and WANDENBULCKE), 
A., ii, 507. 
Weights, molecular, determination of 
(Rast), A., ii, 312. 
determination of, in solution (JABL- 
CZYNSsKI), A., ii, 535. 


Cuz 
Welsiun 
Wheat, 
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and 
barley 
on 
GIy 
enes! 
. and 
carbo 
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Weights, molecular, determination of, in 
a melting-point apparatus (Rast), 
A... 1, BF 

of liquids, determination of, by the 
camphor method (Housen), A., 
ii, 735. 
calculation of, from critical data 
(Herz), A., ii, 742. 
of f-alkyl glucosides (CoLIn and 
Cuaupun), A., i, 897 

Welsium (EpER), A., ii, 47. 

Wheat, amino-acids and polypeptides in 
the ungerminated kernels of (JoDIDI 
and MARKLEY), A., i, 1164. 

barley and oats, eflect of respiration 
on the amount of protein in (Mc- 
Ginnis and TAYLOR), A., i, 1164. 

genesis of carbohydrates in (CoLIN 
and BELVAL), A., i, 282. 

carbohydrate in grains of (CoLIN and 
BELVAL), A., i, 1044. 

effect of lactic acid on respiration of 
(SmirH), A., i, 1270. 

nitrogen content of (OLSON), A., i, 
1164. 

Wheat flour, hemicellulose of (CLAYsSON 
aud SCHRYVER), A., i, 1066. 

Wines, estimation of aldehydes and 
volatile acids in (ESTALELLA), A., i, 
882. 

estimation of volatile acids in (MAL- 
VEZIN), A., ii, 589. 

Wogonin, and its derivatives, from 
Scutellaria  baicalensis (SHIBATA, 
IwaTa, and NAKAMURA), A., i, 592. 

Wolfram, estimation of tin in (LABATTI), 
T., 1409. 

Wood, hydrolysis of (HEUsER, ZEH, and 

AscHAN), A., i, 196. 
fossil, constituents of (Komatsu and 
UspA), A., i, 1274. 
Karafuto, constituents 
MURA), A., i, 1046. 

Wood spirit oil, constituents of (PrinG- 
SHEIM and LEIBow!IT72), A., i, 1052. 

Wool, adsorption of colouring matters 
by (REINMUTH and GorDoN), A., 
ii, 616. 

hydrolysis of (MARCHLEWSKI 
Nowotnowna), A., i, 870. 


of (NAKA- 


and 


x 


X-rays. See Rays, Réntgen. 

Xanthic acid, cellulose ester (WOLFFEN- 
STEIN and OgsER), A., i, 541. 
Xanthone, (fetrahydroxy-, lead 

(WriEcHowSK]), A., i, 591. 
Xanthosine, action of diazomethane on 
(LeVENR), A., i, 611. 


salt 
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(o-Xylene, Me: Me = 1:2; m-xylene, Me: Me = 1:3 ; p-xylene, Me: Me = 1:4.) 
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Xanthoxylum acanthopodium, alatum, 
and Budrunga, essential oils from 
(SIMONSEN aud Rav), A., i, 48. 

Xanthylallantoic acid, potassium salt 
(FossE and HiBULLE), A., i, 938. 

Xanthylaliantoin (Fossz and HIEULLE), 
A., 1, 860, 938. 

Xanthylantipyrine, detection of (FABRE), 
A., ii, 99. 

Xanthylcarbamido‘sohexoie acid, ethyl 
ester (FossE, HAGENE, and DuBois), 
A., i, 938. 

Xanthylisofenchyl alcohol, amides of 
(NAMETKIN and RUSHENCEVA), A.,, i, 
692. 

Xanthylhydantoic acid, ethyl ester, 
amide, and potassium salt (FossE, 
HaGéENE, and Dusots), A., i, 938. 

Xanthylium chloride, 1:3:6:8-tetra- 
hydroxy- (Pratr and Rosrnson), T., 
740. 

‘*Xanthylsaccharin” (Fabre), A., i, 
852. 

Xenon, red spectrum of (SomMER), A., 

ii, 352. 

Réntgen ray spectrum of (DE BROGLIE 
and LepaArE; LepaAPE and DavvIL- 
LIER), A., ii, 518. 

Xylan, constitution of (KomMATsu, INOUE, 

and NAKAI), A., i, 1181. 
hydrolysis of (H&USER and BRUNNER), 
A., i, 184. 

hydrolysis and oxidation of, with nitric 
acid (HEUSER and JAYME), A., i, 
1061. 

from straw cellulose (HEUSER and 
BRADEN), A., i, 183. 

acetyl derivatives of (HrUSER and 
ScHLossER), A., i, 184. 

Xylene, non-voiatile residue from heat- 
ing of (DEKK=R), A., i, 1189. 


m-Xylene, molecular compound of 
hydrogen bromide and (Maass, 


BoomeEr, and Morrison), A., i, 769. 
m-Xylene, dinitro-derivatives, reactions 
of, and 2:4-dinitro-6-amino-, and its 
derivatives (IBBOTSON and KENNER), 
T., 1267. 
p-Xylene, 5-bromo-2-amino-, hydro- 
bromide and 2-acetyl derivative 
(WHEELER and CoNnsTABLE), A., i, 
1026. 
Xylenes, ultra-violet absorption spectra 
of (KLINGSTEDT), A., il, 48. 
separation of (CLARKE and TAYLOR), 
A., i, 451. 
Xylenes,dicyano-(DE DIESBACH, PERRIG, 
BETSCHART, and STREBEL), A., i, 805. 
Xylenesulphonmethylamide, preparation 
of (BADER and NIGHTENGALB), A., i, 
317. 
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(o-Xylene, Me: Me = 1:2; m-xylene, Me: Me =1:3; p-xylene, Me: Me = 1:4.) 


s-m-Xylenol, chloro- and chlorobromo- 
derivatives, and their sulphides 
(LEssER and GAp), A., i, 563. 

o-Xylenols, chloro- (HINKEL, CoLLINs, 
and AYLING), T., 2968. 

Xylenol-blue, bromo-, as an indicator 
(CoHEN), A., ii, 779. 

p-Xylic acid, sulphonation of (CoFFEy), 
A., i, 1218. 

s-m-Xylidine, 4-nitro-, and its acetyl 

derivative (IBBoTsoN and KENNER), 
T., 1266. 

5-nitro-, and its acetyl 
(IBBoTsON and KENNER), T., 

4:4-0-Xylil (Corrry), A., i, 696. 
Xylose, structure of (Hirst and PuRvVEs), 

T., 1352. 

preparation of (HARDING), A., i, 898. 

preparation of, from maize cobs (LIne 
and NAwnJ1), T., 620. 

fermentation of, by bacteria we 
PETERSON, and ANDERSON), A., i, 
1157. 

ser.-butylidene ethers (SVANBERG and 
Ss6nerG), A., i, 754. 

fluorotriacetyl derivative (BkAUNS), 
A., i, 441. 

dsopropylidene compounds of (SVAN- 
BERG and SJOBERG), A., i, 540. 

isopropylidene sec.-butylidene ethers 
(SVANBERG and SJOperG), A., i, 
754, 

Xylo-trimethoxyglutaric acid, and its 
methyl ester and diamide (Hirst and 
PurvEs), T., 1358. 

1-m-Xyloyl-9-oxanthronyl (SCHOLL, 
DEHNERT, and Semp), A., i, 808. 

m-Xylyl l-anthraquinonvl ketone 
(ScHOLL, DEHNERT, and Semp), A., i, 
808. 

2’-p-Xylylazo-8-naphthol, 
(WHEELER and CONSTABLE), 
1027. 

m-Xylylenedithioglycol diphenyl ether 
(REINDEL and SreceL), A., i, 917. 

m-Xylylenyl diphenyl ethers (REINDEL 
and SIEGEL), A., i, 916 

Xylylindanylamine (Covrtor and Don- 
DELINGER), A., i, 1090. 

p-Xyly}-8-phenylethylamine, and _ its 
hydrochloride (v. BrauN, BLEssINc, 
and ZosEL), A., i, 1089. 

m-4-Xylylthiocarbimide (Dains, BrEw- 
STER, and OLANDER), A., i, 324. 

B-m-Xylylthio 1 yong ae (KROLL- 

PFEIFFER and SCHULTZE), A,, i, 1114. 


derivative 
1268. 


1:5’-bromo- 
he, 4, 
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Yeast, autofermentation of (v. EuLER 
and Myrsaok), A., i, 517, 1042. 


Yeast, fwmentation of amino-acids by 
(Kurono), A., i, 423, 
fermentation of pyruvic 

(NEUBERG and v. — 
1158 ; (GoTTSCHALK), A 
selective fermentation bd 
sugars by (SoporKA), A., i, 75, 
effect of iodine on autolysis of 
(NeuBERG and v. May), A,, j, 

1158. 

respiration of cells of (Rona and 
GRASSHEIM), A., i, 423. 

coagulative enzymes of (Nastuxoy 
and PraTNick!), A., i, 633. 

ergosterol in (WINDAUs and 
GrosskorrF), A., i, 75. 

influence of rig on the activity of 
(LunpIn), A., i, 1268. 

action of, on acetaldehyde and pyruvic 
acid (LIEBEN), A., i, 424. 

action of, on calcium 
(KAYSER), A., i, 986. 

action of, on hexoses (ROBISON), A 
i, 86. 

action of, on pyrimidine derivatives 
(HAuN and LinrzeL), A., i, 1269, 

synthesis of —— B by (Mac. 
DonaLp), A., i, 170. 

volutin and pone acid in (GLAvB. 
NiTz), A., i, 986. 

dried, fermentation of sugars by, 
in presence of phosphates aud 
sulphites (Hemmt), A., i, 736. 

estimation of glycogen in (MAyEn), 
A., ii, 441. 

Yeast-cells, alcoholic fermentation with 
(ABDERHALDEN and GLAUBACH), A., 
i, 518; (ABDERHALDEN), A., i, 518, 
519; (ABDERHALDEN and Srrx), A., 
i, 519 

Yeast extracts, effect of, in diabetes 
(WINTER and Smiru), A., i, 982. 

Yeast-nucleic acid, hydrolysis of 

(LEVENE), A., i, 399. 
action of alkalis on (STEUDEL and 
NakaGawa), A., i, 720. 
nucleotides from (JONES 
PERKINS), A., i, 720. 

Yeast-nucleic acids (STEUDEL 
PEISER), A., i, 720. 

Yew. See Zaxus baccata. 

Yohimbic acid, esters of (F1ELp), T., 

3003. 
sulphuric ester (BARGER and FIExp), 
T., 1041. 

apoYohimbic acid, and its hydrochloride 
(BARGER and Fretp), T., 1041. 

Yohimbine (BARGER and. Fiewp), T., 
1038 ; (FreLp), T., 3003. 

apoYohimbine, and its hydrochloride 
(BarGER and Fie.p), T., 1040. 
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Young's modulus, relation between 
atomic volume and (PorTEvIN), A., 
ii, 741. 


Z. 


Jein, amino-acids of (DAKIN), A., i, 
1243. 
Zeolites, analyses of (Scurri), A., i, 
1047. 
Zinc, spectrum of (CATALAN), A., ii, 
710; (Woon); A., ii, 805. 

positive-ray analysis of (DEMPSTER), 
A., ii, 413, 805. 

allotropy of (LosanA), A., ii, 763. 

isotopes of (EGERTON), A., ii, 28; 
(EGERTON and LEk), A., ii, 490. 

equilibrium in the system, aluminium, 
magnesium, silicon, and (SANDER 
and MrissnEr), A., ii, 641. 

content of marine animals (SEVERY), 
A., i, 415. 

content of, in the organism and in 
certain organs (BERTRAND and 
VuiapeEsco), A., i, 630. 

in tumour tissues (CRISTOL), A., i, 
512. 

Zinc alloys with aluminium (FEDOROV), 

A., ii, 422. 

with aluminium and tin (CREPAz), 
A., ii, 641; (Losana_ and 
Canozzi), A., ii, 766. 

with antimony (SAVERWALD), A., ii, 
172. 

with antimony and bismuth, electro- 
chemistry of (KREMANN, LANG- 
BAUER, and Ravcn), A., ii, 825. 

with bismuth and tin (MUZAFFAR), 
T., 2341. 

with cadmium, vapour pressure of 
(EGERTON and RALEIGH), T., 3024. 

with copper, vapour tension of 
(GuitLteT and Bawway), A., ii, 74. 

with tin (CREPAZ), A., ii, 323. 

Zinc salts, reaction of hydrogen on 
solutions of (IpATIEV and STARYN- 
KEVITSCH), A., ii, 639. 

Zine chlorite (Levi and CIPOLLONE), A., 

ii, 492. 
iodide, heat of formation and free 
energy of (WEBB), A., ii, 461. 
nitride, preparation of (BENTLY and 
Stern), A., ii, 28. 
oxide, luminescence of, above red 
heat (NicHots), A., ii, 2. : 
decomposition tensions of mixtures 
of sodium hydroxide and (RoLLA 
and SALANI), A., ii, 54. 
sulphate, electrolysis of, in presence 
of colloids (IzgaryscHEV and 
Trrov ; IzGaryscHEv), A., ii, 371. 
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Zing sulphate, purification of solutions 
of, with mercury (Frevp and 
Harris), A., ii, 764. 

sulphide, influence of light on 

(LenarpD), A., ii, 109; (Maas 
and Kempr), A., ii, 491; 
(ScCHLEEDE, HERTER, and Kor- 
DATZK]), A., ii, 813. 

phosphorescent (Scnmrpt), A., ii, 
73; (TrEDE and SCHLEEDE), A., 
ii, 242; (GunTz), A., ii, 674. 

action of red and infra-red radiation 
on photo-luminescence of (CURIE), 
A,, ii, 812. 

photochemical reduction of (JoB 
and EMSCHWILLER), A., ii, 600. 

action of sulphur dioxide on 
(WOHLER, MARTIN, and 
ScuMIpDT), A., ii, 852. 

oxidation of, by micro-organisms 
(RupoL¥Fs and HELBRONNER), A., 
i, 423. 

Zinc organic compounds, syntheses by 

means of (BLAISE), A., i, 181, 538. 
acetylide(Duranp), A., i, 449. 
ethyl, e’ectrolysis of (HEIN), A., i, 
98 


action of acetylene on (DURAND), 
A., i, 449. 
dibenzylamine and pyridine sulphates 
(Spacu and Ripan), A., i, 833. 
detection, estimation, 
separation :— 
precipitation of, by copper sulphide 
(KottTHorr and vAN Disk), A., ii, 
39 


Zinc and 


detection of (Spacu), A., ii, 699. 

estimation of (ScHERINGA), A., ii, 
185; (Spacu and Riray), A., ii, 
879. 

estimation of, _electrometrically 
(MULLER and ADAm), A., ii, 260. 

estimation of, gravimetrically 
(Spacu), A., ii, 580. 

estimation of, by Schaffner’s method 
(Boy), A., ii, 791. 

estimation of, as sulphate (HILiE- 
BRAND), A., ii, 791. 

estimation of, electrometrically, in 
presence of cadmium (MULLER), 
A., ii, 879. 

estimation of, in presence of carbon 
(KAHLBAUM), A.,, ii, 879. 

estimation of, in gelatin (MEHURIN), 
A., ii, 891. 

estimation of, in minerals (OLIVIER), 
A., ii, 259. 

estimation of, in presence of lead 
(MULLER and GABLER), A., ii, 90. 

estimation and separation of (ART- 
MANN ; ARTMANNand HARTMANN), 
A., ii, 89. 

45 
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Zinc, separation of cadmium and, 
electrolytically (SALAN1), A., ii, 508. 
separation of, from magnesium, cal- 
cium, and aluminium (Haun, 
DornavrF, and Orro), A., ii, 39. 
Zinc blende. See Blende. 
Zine ores, fusion of, with sodium per- 
oxide (STERNBERG), A., ii, 40. 
Zirconium, crystal structure of (HULL), 
A., ii, 32. 
Zirconium di-, tri-, aud ¢etra-chlorides, 
reduction of (RurF and WALLSTEIN), 
A., ii, 868. 


SUBJECTS. 


Zirconium etrachloride, reaction of 
acetylene and methane with (Vuy. 
ABLE and DeiTz), A., ii, 170. 

oxide, preparation of (v. Sremeys 
and ZANDER), A., ii, 170. 
dioxide, purification and analysis of 
(Jackson and SuwHaw), A,, jj 
170. 
Zirconium, estimation and separation of 
(HEADDEN), A., ii, 93. 
Zirconium ores, hafnium content of 
(HEVEsy and JANTZEN), T., 3218, 
Zirkite (THompson), A., ii, 79. 
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Swiss Patents. 
87757, A., i, 809 
90703, A., i, 97 
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90808, A., i, 101 
90809, A., i, 35 
91106, A., i, 110 
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Swiss Patents (contd. ) 
96608, A., i, 1130 
96609, A., i, 1130 


United States Patents. 


1387596, A., i, 928 
1425929, A., i, 70 
14259380, A., i, 70 
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1426348, A., i, 29 
1427506, A., i, 10 
1429922, A., i, 19 
1432291, A., i, 463 
1433925, A., i, 317 
1434306, A., i, 367 
1434429, A., i, 327 


1434980, A., i, 345 
1437802, A., i, 604 
1439624, A., i, 573 
1443328, A., i, 675 
1445685, A., i, 664 
1451857, A., i, 924 
1453659, A., i, 1017 


1425931, A., i, 70 


ERRATA, 


Vout, 82 (Asstr., 1902). 
Page Line 
i. 31 13* for ‘‘favour” read ‘‘ retard.” 


Vou. 98 (AxsstrR., 1910). 


i, 532 6* for ‘* When X” read * When R.”. 
3*  ,, ‘‘magnesium derivative of bromoquinol dimethyl ether” read 
‘*bromomagnesium derivative of quinol dimethyl ether.” 


Vow. 124 (Apstr., 1923). 


§* for ‘‘BLANcH” read ‘* BLANCK.” 
24* ~~ ,, ‘*Catvary” read ‘‘CALVERY.” 
19 ~=—_«i,_-** Mocco” read ‘‘ Mocar.” 
28 _—,, ‘‘By-diaminopropionic acid” read ‘‘ «B-diaminopropionic acid.” 
6 » ‘*HENTIKKA” read ‘‘ HINTIKKA.” 
22 and 23 for ‘‘5-chloro-1:3-dihydroxynicotinonitrile” read ‘‘6-chiloro- 
2:4-dihydroxynicotinonitrile.” 
‘*1:3:5-” read ‘*2:4:6-” (in each case). 
‘ 5-chloro-1:3-dihydroxynicotinamide” read ‘‘ 6-chloro- 
2:4-dihydroxynicotinamide.” 
** §-chloro-1:3-dimethoxynicotinonitrile” read ‘“‘ 6-chloro- 
2:4-dimethoxynicotinonitrile.” 
3* »» °'1:8:5-” read **2:4:6-” 
16* for “ PotitzER” read ‘* PoLLITZER.” 
a »» **face centered cube” read ‘*hexagonal close packed.” 
11*  ,, ‘‘acetic” read ‘* tartaric.” 
15* ,, ‘‘freed” read “free.” 
14* delete ‘‘ by passing it through a tube immersed in liquid air.” 
2* «4, ‘*THALHIMER” read ** THALLINNER.” 
12 »» ‘‘Nanusso” read ** NANUssI.” 
10 —s,,_-** VIEHAENER” read ‘‘ VIEHOEVER.” 
| » -‘funable” read “able.” 


Couttective InpEx 1913—1922 (AurHors). 
Page 
209 col. i. last two entries should be under ‘‘ Dale, Henry Hallett, and Harold 
Ward Dudley” in col. ii. 


* From bottom. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO ABSTRACTORS, 


GIVING THE 


NOMENCLATURE AND SYSTEM OF NOTATION 


ADOPTED IN THE ABSTRACTS. 


TuE object of the abstracts of chemical papers published elsewhere 
than in the Transactions of the Society is to furnish the Fellows with 
a concise account of the progress of chemical science from month to 
month. It must be understood that as the abstracts are prepared 
for the information of the Fellows in general, they cannot possibly be 
made so full or so detailed as to obviate on the part of those who are 
engaged on special investigations the necessity of consulting the 
original memoirs. 


read 

1. Titles of papers must be given literally. 

2. Before beginning to write the abstract, the whole of the original 
paper must be read, in order that a judgment may be formed of its 
importance and of the scale on which the abstract should be made. 

3. In the case of papers dealing with subjects not strictly chemical, 
the abstract should refer only to matters of chemical interest in the 
original, 

4. The abstract should consist mainly of the expression, in the 
abstractor’s own words, of the substance of the paper. 

5. The abstract should be made as short as is consistent with a 
clear and accurate statement of the author’s results. 

6. A concise statement showing the general trend of the investigation 
should be given at the commencement of those abstracts where the 
nature of the original permits of it. 

7. If an abstract of a paper on the same subject, either by the 
author of the paper abstracted, or by some other author, has already 
appeared, note should, as a rule, be made of this fact. 

8. Matter which has appeared once in the Abstracts is not to be 
abstracted again, a reference being given to the volume in which the 
abstract may be found. 

9. As a rule, details of methods of preparation or analysis, or 
generally speaking of work, are to be omitted, unless such details are 
essential to the understanding of the results, or have some inde- 
pendent value. Further, comparatively unimportant compounds, such 
as the inorganic salts of organic bases or acids, should be mentioned 
quite shortly. On the other hand, data such as melting and boiling 
points, sp. gr., specific rotation, &c., must be given in every case unless 
recorded in earlier papers. 


CXXIV, ii. 46 


Nomenclature. 


10. Employ names such as sodium chloride, potassium sulphate {oy 
inorganic compounds, and use the terminals ows and ite only in dis. 
tinguishing compounds of different orders derived from the sang 
elementary radicle ; such, for instance, as mercurous and mercuric 
chlorides, sulphurous and sulphuric acids. 

11. Term compounds of metallic radicles with the OH-grow 
hydrosides and not hydrates, the name hydrate being reserved for con. 
pounds supposed to contain water of combination or crystallisation. 

12. Term salts containing an amount of metal equivalent to the 
displaceable hydrogen of the acid, normal and not neutral salts, and 
assign names such as sodium hydrogen sulphate, disodium hydrogen 
phosphate, &c., to the acid salts. Basic salts as a rule are best desig. 
nated merely by their formulae. 

13. Names in common use for oxides should be employed, for 
example: NO, nitric oxide ; CO,, carbon dioxide ; P,O,), phosphoric 
oxide; As,O,, arsenious oxide ; Fe,O,, ferric oxide. 

14, In open chain compounds, Greek letters must be used to indicate 
the position of a substituent, the letter a being assigned to the first 
carbon atom in the formula, except in the case of CN and CO,H, 
for example, CH,-CH,*CH,°CH,I a-iodobutane, CH,*CH,°CH,°CN 
a-cyanopropane. 

15. Isomeric open chain compounds are most conveniently repre- 
sented as substitution derivatives of the longest carbon chain in the 
formula ; for example, 

CHsSon-cH<CUs or CH, CH, CHMe-CHMe-CH 
CH,°CH, <x ae s 
should be termed #y-dimethylpentane not methylethyl¢sopropy)- 


CH Hq 
methane, and OH > CH CHG 44 or CH, CHMe:CHMe:C0,H 


should be termed aj3-dimethylbutyric acid, not a8-trimethylpropionic, 
or a-methylisovaleric, or methylisopropylacetic acid. 

16. Use names such as methane, ethane, &c., for the normal 
paraffins or hydrocarbons of the CypHon,2 series of the form 
CH,[CH,],°CH,, &c. Term the hydrocarbons C,H, and C,H, ethylene 
and acetylene respectively (not ethene and ethine). Homologues of 
the ethylene series are to be indicated by the suffix -ene, and those of 
the acetylene series, wherever possible, by -tnene. Adopt the name 
allene for the hydrocarbon CH,-C:CH,. 

17. Distinguish all hydroxyl derivatives of hydrocarbons by names 
ending in ol. Alcohols should be spoken of as mono-, di-, tri-, or 
n-hydric, according to the number of OH-groups. Compounds which 
are not alcohols, but for which names ending in o/ have been used, 
are to be represented by names ending in ol, if a systematic name 
cannot be given, thus anisole not anisol, indole not indol. Compounds 
such as MeONa, EtONa, &c., should be termed sodium methoxide, 
sodium ethoxide, &c. 

18. The radicles indicated in the name of a compound are to be 


catech 
of ace 


carbo 
pount 
to th 
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given in the order fluoro-, chloro-, bromo-, iodo-, nitro-, nitroso-, 
amino-, imino-, cyano-, thiocyano-, hydroxy-, keto-. 

19. Compounds analogous to the acids of the lactic series containing 
the OH-group should be termed hydroxy-derivatives, and not oxy-deriva- 
tives ; for example, hydroxyacetic and not oxyacetic acid. Compounds 
containing the analogous groups OEt, OPh, OAc, &c., should in like 
manner be termed ethoxy-, phenoxy-, acetoxy- derivatives. Thus 
a-ethoxypropionic acid, OEt-CHMe-CO,H, instead of ethyl-lactic acid; 
3:4-diethoxy benzoic acid, (OEt),C,H,*CO,H, instead of diethylproto- 
catechuic acid ; and a-acetoxypropionic acid, OAc*CH Me*CO,H, instead 


oa of acetyl-lactic acid. Terms such as diethylprotocatechuic acid should 
3, and be understood to mean a compound formed by the displacement of 
rogen hydrogen atoms in the hydrocarbon radicle of protocatechuic acid by 
desig. ethyl, thus, C,HEt,(OH),*CO,H, and not C,H,(OEt),*CO,H, just as 
dibromoprotocatechuic acid is understood to be the name of a compound 
1, for @ of the formula C,H Br,(OH),*CO,H. 
horis 20. The term ether should be restricted to the oxides of hydro- 
carbon radicles and their derivatives, and the ésters (so-called com- 
licate g Pound ethers or ethereal salts) should be represented by names similar 
firs, to those given to metallic salts. 
O.H 21. When a substituent is one of the groups NH,, NHR, NR,, NH or 
ON NR, its name should end in ino ; for example, B-aminopropionic acid, 
; NH,°CH,°CH,°CO,H, f-anilino-acrylic acid, NHPh:CH:CH-CO,H, 
opre. a-iminopropionic acid, NH:CMe-CO,H. 
the 22. Compounds of the radicle SO,H should, whenever possible, be 
termed sulphonic acids, or failing this, sulpho-compounds ; for example, 
benzenesulphonic acid, sulphobenzoic acid. 
23. Basic substances should invariably be indicated by names 
pyl- ending in ine, as aniline instead of anilin, the termination in being 
restricted to certain neutral compounds, viz., glycerides, glucosides, 
J,H § bitter principles, and proteins, such as palmitin, amygdalin, albumin. 
nic, § Lhe compounds of basic substances with hydrogen chloride, bromide 
’ I or iodide should always receive names ending in tde and not ate, as 
ma) § ™orphine hydrochloride and not morphine hydrochlorate. 
ae 24. The Collective Index, 4th decade (1903-1912) should be adopted 
ene § * the standard of reference on questions of nomenclature not provided 
of @ for in the preceding sections. 
> of 


Notation. 


wet 25. In empirical formulae the elements are to be given in the 
order C, H, O, N, Cl, Br, I, F,8, P, and the remainder alphabetically. 
ic 


26. Equations should be omitted unless essential to the under- 
standing of the results; as a rule, they should not be written on a 


mé § separate line, but should “run on” with the text. 
“7 27. To economise space, it is desirable : 
é, 


(a) That dots should be used instead of dashes in connecting 
contiguous symbols or radicles, whenever this does 
not interfere with the clearness of the formula. 
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(b) That formulae should be shortened by the judicioy 
employment of the symbols Me for CH, Et fo 
C,H,, Pre for CH,*CH,°CH,, Pr® for CH(CH,),, Ph 
for © gH, Py for G, H WN, Ac for 00: CH,, and Bz for 
CO- 0,H,. 
(c) That formulae should be written in one line whenever 
this can be done without obscuring their meaning. 
28. In representing the constitution of benzene derivatives, the 
relative positions of the radicles in the symbol of benzene should be 
indicated by numerals, instead of by means of the hexagon formula, 
4 (a) The abbreviations o-, m-, and p-, should be used in place 
of 1: 2- or ortho-, 1 : 3- or meta-, and 1: 4- or para. 
(b) In numbering positions in the case of substitution deriva. 
tives of phenol, aniline, benzonitrile, benzoic acid, 
benzenesulphonic acid, benzaldehyde, and toluene, 
the characteristic radicle of each of these parent 
substances is to be regarded as in position 1 (compare 
Collective Index). 
(c) Names of substitution derivatives should be given in 
such a way that the position of the substituent is 
indicated by a numeral prefixed ; for example :— 


SO,H 
es Br is 2 : 5-dibromobenzenesulphonic acid ; 
Br 
Me 
NH, is 3-bromo-o-toluidine-5 sulphonic acid. 
S0,H Br 


t..* 


29. In representing the constitution of derivatives of other “‘ closed 
chain” hydrocarbons, graphic formulae should not be employed, but 
the system of numbering positions indicated in Richter’s Lexikon der 
Kohlenstoff-Verbindungen (3rd edition, 1910, pp. 14—26) should be 
used, of which the following schemes may be regarded as typical :— 


0 S NH 
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Oxazole. Thiazole. Pyrazole. 
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Anthracene. 
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Quinoline. 
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Phenanthrene. 
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BB-Dinaphthyl. 


Manuscript. 


30. In view of the difficulty of dealing with MSS. of widely varying 


sizes, abstracts cannot be accepted unless written on quarto paper 


osed § (10x 8 in.). 

but 31. Not more than one abstract must appear on a sheet. 

‘de 32. When an abstract exceeds a sheet in length, the sheets must be 
be | fastened together by means of gum at the top left-hand corner. 


Proofs. 


33. The name of the abstractor must be written diagonally at the 
top left-hand corner of the first sheet of the abstract. 


34. Abstractors are expected to read and correct proofs carefully, 
and to check all formulae and figures against MSS. 

35. All proofs, however small, must be returned to the Sub-Editor 
not later than 24 hours after receipt from the printers. 


*,* The Editor’s decision, in all matters connected with the 
Abstracts, must be considered final. 


* This numbering, proposed originally by E. Fischer, is adopted in the textiof the 


Lexikon. 


INTERNATIONAL PHYSICO-CHEMICAL SYMBOLS. 


List of Symbols Recommended by the Working Committee of th 
International Commission for the Unification of Physico-chemical ae 


Symbols (1914). [See Trans., 1921, 119, 502—512.] Critic 
Redu 

J Critic 

1. Mathematical Symbols. Quan 

| Usual Alternative — 

| symbol. symbol. ae 

Base of natural od opcnnin boncasnemmandl wnt Speci 
Diameter .... om Speci 
Radius ........ hee ey ew 
Ratio of circumference to diameter staloe 
Summation.. Molec 
Variation “ BR et ee re Pe Oe “a 
Total differential _ ecidecdanckossemnsinhceaninacctnn ese 
Partial differential Maxi 


2. Universal Constants. 


Wave 
Refre 
een 


Acceleration due to gravity.. 

Mechanical equivalent of heat ...... 

Avogadro’s constant [number of molecules 
in 1 gram-molecule is tl anew : 

Gas constant per mole . Speci 

Faraday’s constant (number of. coulomb 


per gram-equivalent of anion) ......... Mole 


Angl 
F Speci 
3. General Physics and Chemistry. Mole 
Speci 
Height... Seca ninanienentaiteiae | _ 
Mass . 
Time ed aald Gn pebions waded ere reamneeRboeEsoeses 
Volume ....... dpaagee stores Quar 
Density (mass per unit volume) — eeaereesads Curr 
PHOGBUTC 2.0.00 ccc ccc rsccccsccccesceceeveccccceccooces Resi: 
COMCONEFATION «2... 000 ccocee coerce cccces coccce cee Elec 
FN CIO ictidic coricndcne sce cubsineibtidliasinan Elec 
Critical constants : pressure, volume, tem- | 
perature (centigrade), Sere Elec 
(absolute), density .........secsseceocees 
Reduced quantities : pressure, volume, 
temperature, density op et eee 
van der Waals’s constants .......ssccececseeces | 
Viscosity eapeareae 
ND NMED oes occ cscnes decent vas seeceoescked ses 
DTGRION COGMAGIONG «<< .00-cccnesccsesescevesceveus 
Atomic weight ...... 
MUNN WEIN oe ccsoccccerstesce sxserereessoees 
Velocity coefficient of reaction. 
Equilibrium COMMING: ose <cososcssccsconsetecyes 
van’t Hoff coefficient ia 
Degree of dissociation (electrolytic, thermal, 
GEG) sss ccsensscecces esecseesosecess | 


Charge on an C1ectron .........c0cceeceesescoeeee 


of the 
>-mical 


tive 
1. 


Temperature (absolute) 

Critical temperature Meduupeceadacheaseres 
Reduced temperature .........seceeeceeeeee 
Critical solution temperature ... 

Quantity of heat appate 

EAtFOPY o-oo ccccccccesoscce 

Specific eg eechcanhces 
Specific heat at constant pressure presen siees 
Specific heat at constant volume , 
Ratio of specific heats, Cy : Cy ........- 
Molecular heat ........... cseureasd 
Molecular heat at constant. pressure. Sieveswen 
Molecular heat at constant volume ......... 
Latent heat per gram ... oo Sere 
Latent heat per mole ...... 

Maximum work (diminution ‘of free energy) 


5. Optics. 
Wave-length of light 


Refractive index ...... 
Specific refractive power (Gladstone ‘and 


Dale) aa 
Specific refractive Power (Corentz ‘and 
Lorenz) . tek buds oie sone seuenaak eraser ute 


Molecular refractive power ...... 


Angle of optical rotation ......... 
Specific rotatory power 
Molecular rotatory power 
Specific magnetic rotation 
Molecular magnetic rotation 


Quantity of oy Sapmeiebaee 

Current intensity . 

Resistance ... ious 

Electromotive force eeeree 

Electrode potential, or discharge potential 
of an ion 

Electrode potential ‘referred to the normal 
hydrogen or normal calomel electrode 
respectively, the banat of which is 
taken as zero . 

Normal potential, #.e., “the electrode poten- 
tial referred to the normal hydrogen or 
normal calomel electrode respectively, 
when the solution is molecular-normal 
in respect of all participating sub- 
stances and ions of variable concentra- 
OUD ses scbececsassecccesens 

Dielectric constant... seitenten 

Conductivity (specific conductance) . pecensaes 

Equivalent conductivity .. 

Equivalent conductivity at different dilu- 
tions—volumes in litres emenniie: 

1 gram-equivalent ............ 


4. Heat and Thermodynamics. 


Temperature (centigrade) ........sseeereeseees | 


6. Electricity and Magnetism. 


INTERNATIONAL PHYSICO-CHEMICAL SYMBOLS, 


Usual 
symbol. 


A 
n 


Ta, [rely 


TL [rz], 
Re, R, 


L (Rel [Rik 
[a] 
M{a] 
[w] 
M{[o] 


Q 
I 


R 
E 


E 


E,, BE. 


Ayo A., Ax 


Alternative 
symbol. 
6 


nN, 


W 


6. Electricity and Magnetism—(continued). 


INTERNATIONAL PHYSICO-CHEMICAL SYMBOLS. 


Usual Alternative 
symbol. symbol. 
Equivalent conductivity of kation and 
of anion ...... ove Ag, Aa 
Equivalent conductivity ‘of specified ions... Ax: Acy 
Molecular conductivity ...... » 
Velocity of kation and of anion in ‘om. | sec. 
when the potential gradient is 1 volt | 
percm. ... ovese Ui, Us 
Transport number of kation ‘and of. anion 7 Nz, Ng 
Magnetic permeability .. pcbiborseeeorssecee mn | 
Magnetic susceptibility ccocencocccccsescoccoese | " 
List of Symbols, Arranged Alphabetically. 
Symbol Name of quantity. 
A Atomic weight; maximum work. 
a Van der Waals’s constant. 
b Van der Waals’s constant. 
C Concentration; molecular heat. 
c Concentration; specific heat. 

C,, C. Molecular heat at constant pressure, and at constant 

volume. 
Cy» Cy Specific heat at constant pressure, and at constant volume. 
D Alternative symbol for density. 
a Diameter; total differential; density. 
d, Critical density. 
d, Reduced density. 
EH Electromotive force; electrode potential. 
e Base of Napierian logarithms; charge on an electron. 

E,, E, Electrode potential referred to the normal hydrogen or the 
normal calomel electrode, respectively, the potential 
of which is taken as zero. 

on, oH. Normal potential, that is, the electrode potential referred to 

the normal hydrogen or the normal calomel electrode 
respectively, when the solution is molecular-normal in 
respect of all participating substances and ions of 
variable concentration. 

F Faraday’s constant (number of coulombs per gram-equiv- 
alent of an ion). 

g Acceleration due to gravity. 

h Height. 

I Current. 

4 Van’t Hoff’s coefficient. 

J Mechanical equivalent of heat. 

K Equilibrium constant. 

K,, Ky Equilibrium constant, when molar concentrations and 

partial pressures respectively are employed. 
k Velocity coefficient of reaction. 
L Latent heat per mole. 
l Length; latent heat per gram. 
M Molecular weight. 
M{a} Molecular rotatory power. 
M{[w} Molecular magnetic rotatory power. 
m Mass. 
N Avogadro’s constant (Loschmidt’s number) or number of 
molecules in 1 gram-molecule. 
n Refractive index. 


tive Symbol 
ol, Nky Na 
Ny 
aw 
p 
Pes Pr 
Q 
R 
Ra, Ri 
r 
Tq, TL 
S 
? 
T. 
i 
a 
t 
t, 
tis 
t, 
Un, U, 
tant V 
v 
me, Ue, vy 
W 
x 
a 
[a] 
r 
the A 
‘ial 5 
d 
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de 
in Ehy € 
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ve ofhs ofe 
n 
6 
K 
d 
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Ayo» Av, Aco 


Ags a 


EO AMAR > 


py] 


INTERNATIONAL PHYSICO-CHEMICAL SYMBOLS. 


List of Symbols, Arranged Alphabetically—(continued). 


Name of quantity. 


| Transport number of kation and of anion. 


Refractive index (alternative symbol). 

Pressure. 

Pressure. 

Critical pressure : reduced pressure. 

Quantity of heat; quantity of electricity. 

Gas constant per mole; electrical resistance. 

Molecular refractive power, according to Gladstone and 
Dale, and to Lorentz and Lorenz respectively. 

Radius. 

Specific refractive power according to Gladstone and Dale, 
and to Lorentz and Lorenz respectively. 

Entropy. 

Absolute temperature. 

Critical temperature (on the absolute scale). 

Reduced temperature (absolute). 

Critical solution temperature (absolute). 

Time; temperature (centigrade). 

Critical temperature (centigrade). 

Critical solution temperature (centigrade). 

Reduced temperature (centigrade). 

Velocity of kation and of anion in cm./sec. when the poten- 
tial gradient is 1 volt per cm. 

Volume. 

Volume. 

Critical volume : reduced volume. 

Electrical resistance (alternative symbol). 

Mole fraction. 

Degree of dissociation (electrolytic, thermal, etc.); angle 
of optical rotation. 

Specific rotatory power. 

Surface tension; ratio of specific heats. 

Diffusion coefficient. 

Variation. 

Partial differential. 

Electrode potential (alternative symbol); dielectric con- 
stant. 

Electrode potential referred to the normal hydrogen or the 
normal calomel electrode respectively, the potential of 
which is taken as zero (alternative symbols). 

Normal potential, that is, the electrode potential referred to 
the normal hydrogen or the normal calomel electrode 
respectively, when the solution is molecular-normal in 
respect of all participating substances and ions of 
variable concentration (alternative symbols). 

Viscosity. 

Temperature (centigrade), (alternative symbol). 

Specific conductance (conductivity); magnetic suscepti- 
bility. 

Equivalent conductivity. 

Equivalent conductivity at different dilutions (volumes in 
litres containing 1 gram-equivalent). 

Equivalent conductivity of kation and of anion. 

Wave-length of light. 

Molecular conductivity ; magnetic permeability. 

Ratio of circumference to diameter. 

Summation. 

Surface tension (alternative symbol). 

Fluidity. 


' Specific magnetic rotation. 
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The following is a list of Journals from which abstracts are made (directly op 
indirectly) by the Chemical Society and the Society of Chemical Industry, 
The abbreviated titles printed in italics represent Journals abstracted by the 
Chemical Society, those printed in roman type being abstracted by the Society 
of Chemical Industry. Of the former Journals those indicated by an asterisk 
are also abstracted by the Society of Chemical Industry. 
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Bull. Soc. Oural. Sci. Nat. 
Bull, Soc. Pharm. Bordeaux 
Bull. Wellcome Trop.Res.Lab. 


Cairo Sci. J. ‘ . ; 
Canada Dept. Mines Publ. . 
*Canadian Chem. Met. 
Canadian Med. Assoc. J. 
Caoutchouc et Gutta-Percha 
Casopis. Math. Fysiky 
Cellulosechem. . 
Centr. Min. 


Ch. of Comm. J. 
Chem. App. 
Chem. Erde 
Chem. Ind. ‘ 
Chem. Listy . 


*Chem. and Met. Eng. 
*Chem. News : 


JOURNAL, 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Standards (U.S.A.). 


way de la Commission Géologique de Fi. 

lande. 

Bulletin of the Forest Experiment Station, Megur, 
Tokyo. 

Bulletin général de Thérapeutique médicale, chip. 
urgicale, obstétricale. 

Bulletin du Service de la Carte Geologique d’ Alsace ¢ 
de Lorraine. 

Bulletin of the Geological Institution of the University 
of Upsala. 

Bulletin of the Geological Society of America. 

Bulletin of the U.S. Geological Survey. 

Bulletin of the Geological Survey, West Australia. 


Bulletin of the Imperial Institute. 

Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Physical and Chemical 
Research, Japan (Rikwagakw Kerkyujo [hé). 

Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


Bulletin of the School of Mines and Metallurgy, 
University of Missouri. 

Bulletin des Sciences Pharmacologiques. 

Bulletin de la Société chimique de France. 

Bulletin de la Société chimique de Belgique. 

Bulletin de la Société de Chimie biologique. 

Bulletin de la Société d’Encouragement pour 1’ln- 
dustrie Nationale. 

Bulletin de la Société francaise de Minéralogie. 

Bulletin de la Société Francaise de Photographie. 

Bulletin de la Societie Géologique de Belgique. 

Bulletin de la Société Industrielle de Mulhouse. 

Bulletin de la Société Industrielle du Nord de la 
France, 

Bulletin de la Société Ouralienne des Amateurs des 
Sciences Naturelles 4 Catherineberg. 

Bulletin des Travaux de la Société de Pharmacie de 
Bordeaux. 

Bulletin of the Wellcome Tropical Research Labora- 
tory. 

Cairo Scientific Journal. 

Canada Department of Mines Publications. 

Canadian Chemistry and Metallurgy. 

Canadian Medical Association Journal. 

Le Caoutchouc et le Gutta-Percha. 

Casopis pro péstovanf Mathematiky a Fysiky. 

Cellulosechemie. 


Centralblatt fiir Mineralogie, Geologie und Paliionto- j 


logie. 

Chamber of Commerce Journal. 

Chemische Apparatur. 

Chemie der Erde. 

Chemische Industrie. 

Chemické Listy pro Védu a Priimysl. Organ de la 
‘*Ceské chemicka Spoleténost pro Védu a Pramysl.” 

Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering. 

Chemical News. 


ABBR 


Chem. T 
Chem. U 


*Chem. 

*Chem. . 
*Chem. 
Chem. @ 
*Chim. | 
Collegin 
*Compt. 


Feuerut 
Flora 
Féldtan 
Fr. Pai 
Gas J. 
Gas W 
*Gazzet 
Geol. F 
Geol. Mi 
Gerber 
*Giorn 
Gummi 
Handi. 
Hawaii 
Bull 
Heart . 
Helv. ¢ 
Indian 
India-1 
*Ind. 
Int. R 


Int. 8 
Iron | 

Sch 
Jahrb. 
Jahrb. 


Jahrb. 
Jahrb 


tron 
Jahrb 


JOURNALS FROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARE MADE. 


ABBREVIATED TITLE. JOURNAL. 
Chem. Trade J.. : - Chemical Trade Journal. 
Chem. Umschau i . Chemische Umschau auf dem Gebiete der Fette, Oele, 
Wachse, und Harze. 
*them. Weekblad ‘ . Chemisch Weekblad. 
*Chem. Ztg. ° ° . Chemiker-Zeitung. 
*Chem. Zentr. . . . Chemisches Zentralblatt. 
Chem. and Drug. ‘i . Chemist and Druggist. 
*(him. et Ind. . ‘ . Chimie et Industrie. 
Collegium . ° ° . Collegium. 
‘Compt. rend, . . . Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des Séances de 1’ Aca- 
démie des Sciences, 
Compt. rend. Soc, Biol. . Comptes rendushebdomadaires de Séances de la Société 
de Biologie. 
Comptes rend. Trav. Lab. Comptes rendus des Travaux du Laboratoire Carls- 
Carlsberg berg. 
DR-P. . Deutsches Reichs-Patent. 
Dept. a. 8. Australia, Department of Chemistry, South Australia, Bulletins. 
Bul 
Deut. med. Woch. ° - Deutsche medizinische Wochenschrift. 
Econ. Geol, Economic Geology. 
Econ. Proc. Roy. ‘Dubl. Soc. Economic Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society. 
Engineering ; . Engineering. 
Eng. and Min. J. ‘ . Engineering and Mining Journal. 
Exper. Stat. Rec. ° . Experiment Station Record. 
Farben-Ztg. ° ; . Farben-Zeitung. 
Fermentforsch. . ‘ . Fermentforschung. 
ag aateamaae ; . Feuerungstechnik. 
Flora . ‘ - Flora. 


e Fin. 


Legur 


] chir. 


3ACe et 


versity 


mical 


agy, 


’In- § Foldtani Kozling y : . Foldtani Koézlony. 
Fr. Pat. . . . French Patent. 
Gas J. ° ° ‘ - Gas Journal. 
Gas World . ‘ ; - Gas World. 
*Gazetta . : : . Gazzetta chimica italiana, 
Geol. For. Forh. j . Geologiska Féreningens i Stockholm Forhandlingar. 
la BH Geol. Mag. . . , - Geological Magazine. 
Gerber ‘ Gerber. 
des B *Giorn. Chim. Ind. Appl. . Giornale di Chimica Industriale ed Applicata. 
Gummi-Ztg. - Gummi-Zeitung. 
de § Handl, Vijft. Nat. ‘ Handelingen van het Vijftende. Natuur. 
Hawaii Agric. Exp. Stat. Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletins. 
ra- Bull. 


Heart . ‘ ‘ - Heart. 

Helv. Chim. Acta. ‘ . Helvetica Chimica Acta. 

Indian J. Med. Res. . - Indian Journal of Medical Research. 
India-rubber J. . é . India-rubber Journal. 


*Ind. Eng. Chem. r Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 
Int. Rev. Sci. Pract. Agric. International Review of the Science and Practice of 
Agriculture. 
Int. SugarJ. . International Sugar Journal. 
0- Iron Steel Inst. Carnegie Iron and Steel Institute, Carnegie Scholarship 
Schol. Mem. Memoirs. 


Jahrb. Geol. Reichsanst. . Jahrbuch der geologischen. Reichsanstalt. 

Jahrb. Min. . . - Neues Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, Geologie und 
Paliontologie. 

Jahrb. Min. Beil.-Bd. . Neues Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, Geologie und Palae- 
ontologie, Beilage- Band. 

Jahrb. ‘ Radioaktiv. Elek- Jahrbuch der Radioaktivitit und Elektronik. 

tronik. 
Jahrb. wiss. Bot. . 


Jahrbuch fiir wissenschaftliche Botanik. 
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ABBREVIATED TITLE. 
Jahresber. Ges. _— vaterl. 
Kultur. 
Japan. J. Phys. . 
Jernk. Ann. : “ 
*J. Agric. Res. . . 
*J. Agric. Sci. . ° 
J. Amer. Ceram. Soc. . 
* J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 
J. Amer. Leather 
Assoc. 
J. Amer. Med. Assoc. ‘ 
J. Assoc. Off. Agric. Chem. 


*J. Biol. Chem. . ‘ 
J. Canad. Min. Inst. 

J. Chem. Ind. Tokyo . , 
J. Chem. Met. Soc. S. Africa 


a a ae a 


Chem. 


J. Chem. Soc. Japan. ° 


J. Chim. physique 
J. Coll. Agric. Hokkaido 


J. Cull. Agric. Tokyo . 
J. Coll. Eng. Tokyo . 
*J. Coll. Sci. Tokyo 


J. Exp. Med. .. 
*J. Franklin Inst. 
J. Gasbeleucht. . 
J. gen. Physiol. . 
J. Genetics . 

J. Geol. , 
J. Geol. Soc. Tokyo 


J. Hygiene . ° 

J. Indian Ind. Lab. 

*J, Indian Inst. Sci. . 
J. Inst. Brewing 

J. Inst. Metals . . 
J. Inst. Petroleum Tech. 


J. Iron and Steel Inst. 
J. Landw. . . ‘ ‘ 
J. Marine Biol. Assoc. U.K. 


J. Med. Res. . 

J. Min. Agric. 

J. Path. Bact. 

J. Opt. Soc. Amer. 
*J. Pharm. Chim. - 
J. Pharm. Expt. Ther. 


J. Pharm. Soc. Japan 


*J. Physical Chem. 
J. Physiol. . * 


JOURNALS FROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARE MADE. 


JOURNAL. 
Jahresbericht der schlesischen Gesellschaft fiir vate, 
lindische Kultur. 
Japanese Journal of Physics. 
Jern-kontorets Annaler. 
Journal of Agricultural Research. 
Journal of Agricultural Science. 
Journal of the American Ceramic Society. 
Journal of the American Chemical Society. 
Journal of the American Leather Chemists’ Associa 
tion. 
Journal of the American Medical Association. 
Journal of the Association of Official Agricultun 
Chemists. 
Journal of Biological Chemistry. 
Journal of the Canadian Mining Institute. 
See Kogy6-K wagaku-Zasshi. 
Journal of the Chemical, Metallurgical, and Mining 
Society of South Africa. 
Journal of the Chemical Society of Japan. 
Kwagaku Kwai Shi.) 
Journal de Chimie physique. 
Journal of the Uollege of Agriculture, Hokkaido Imye. 
rial University, Japan. 
Journal of the College of Agriculture, Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, Japan. 
Journal of the College of Engineering, Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokyo. 
Journal of the College of Science, Imperial University 
of Tokyo. 
Journal of Experimental Medicine. 
Journal of the Franklin Institute. 
Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung und Wasserversorgung. 


(Nippon 


.: Journal of general Physiology. 


Journal of Genetics. 
Journal of Geology. 
Chishitsugaku Zasshi (Journal of the Geological 
Society of Tokyo). 
Journal of Hygiene. 
Journal of Indian Industries and Labour. 
Journal of the Indian Institute of Science. 
Journal of the Institute of Brewing. 
Journal of the Institute of Metals. 
Journal of the Institution of Petroleum Technolo- 
gists, 
Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute. 
Journal fiir Landwirtschaft. 
Journal of the Marine Biological Association of the 
United Kingdom. 
Journal of Medical Research. 
Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology. 
Journal of the Optical Society of America. 
Journal de Pharmacie et de Chimie. 
Journal of Pharmacology and Experimental Thera 
peutics. 
Journal of the Pharmaceutical Society of Japan 
(Yakugakuzasshi). 
Journal of Physical Chemistry. 
Journal of Physiology. 


ABBR 
J. Physi 
J, Phys. 
#J, pr. ( 
J. Proc. 


J. Proc. 
Wale: 


|J. Roy. . 


J. Roy. 
bs Roy. 


PJ. Roy. 


Wale: 
J. Roy. 
*J, Rus: 


J. Scot. 
J. Soc. 
J. Soc. | 
J. Soc. L 
J. Soe. ¢ 
2 8.2 
Ci 
Chan 
J. S. Al 
J. Texti 
J. Usine 
J. Was 
J. West 
Inst. 
K. & 
Han 
Kentuc 
Keram. 
Kew B 
Kogyo- 
Chen 

* Kollor 
* Koll. 
Kosmos 
Kiihn-. 
Kunsts 
Lancet 
Landw 
Landw 
Leathe 
Louisi¢ 
Louisié 
Lunds 
Math. 


Medd. 
Job 
Medd. 


Med. ¢ 

den. 
Med. | 
Med. . 
Mem. 
Mem. 


i Vater, 


 SS0Cig. 


ultural 


Mining 
'ippon 
Impe. 
| Uni. 
| Uni- 
ersity 


Ig. 


gical 


n0lo- 


the 


pan 


ABBREVIATED TITLE. 
J. Physiol. Path. gén. « : 
J, Phys. Radium ; ‘ 
*J, pr. Chem. .« 

J. ian Asiatic Soc. Bengal. 


J. Proc. Roy. Soc. New South 
Wales. 

J. Roy. Agric. Soc, : 

J. Roy. Army Med. Corps . 

J. Roy. Hort. Soc. . 

J. Roy. Soc. New ‘South 
Wales. 

J. Roy. Soc. West Australia 

*J, Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc. 


J. Scot. Met. Soc. a r 
J. Soc. Arts ‘ ‘ 
J. Soc. Dyers and Col. ‘ 
J. Soc. Leather Trades Chem. 
J. Soc. Glass Technology 
J. 8. African Assoc. Anal, 
Chem. 
Changed 1922 to 
J. 8. African Chem. Inst. 
J. Textile Inst. 
J. UsinesGaz . 
J. Washington Acad. Sci. . 
J. West Scotland Iron Steel 
Inst. 


K. Svenska Vet. Akad. 
Handi. 

Kentucky Exp. Stat. Bull. 

Keram. Rundsch. " 

Kew Bull. . 


Kigyo-Kwagaku- Zasshi (J. ° 
Chem. Ind. J apan). 
*Kolloid Z. 2 
*Koll. Chem. Beilufe ° 
Kosmos ‘i 
Kiihn- Archiv 
Kunststoffe 
Lancet P 
Landw. Jahrb. 
Landw. Versuchs. -Stat. 
Leather Trades Rev. 
Louisiana Bull. . 
Louisiana Planter ‘ 
Lunds Univ. Arsskr. . 
Math. és Termés. Ert. 


 @ @% 


Medd. K. Vetenskapsakad. 
Nobel- Inst. 

Medd. on Grénland . 

Med. Genees. Lab. Weltevre- 
den. 

Med. Chron. 

Med. Klinik : 

Mem. Accad. Lincet . 

Mem. Accad. Sci. Torino 


JOURNALS FROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARE MADE, 


JOURNAL. 

Journal de Physiologie et de Pathologie générale. 

Journal de Physique et le Radium. 

Journal fiir praktische Chemie. 

Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
New South Wales. 

Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. 

Journal of the Royal Army Medical Corps. 

Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of New 
South Wales. 

Journal of the Royal Society of West Australia. 

Journal of the Physical and Chemical Society of 
Russia. 

Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Society. 

Journal of the Royal Society of Arts. 

Journal of the Society of Dyers and Colourists. 

Journal of the Society of Leather Trades Chemists. 

Journal of the Society of Glass Technology. 

Journal of the South African Association of Analytical 
Chemists. 


Journal of the South African Chemical Institute. 

Journal of the Textile Institute. 

Journal des Usines 4 Gaz. 

Journal of the Washington Academy of Science. 

Journal of the West of Scotland Iron and Steel 
Institute. 

Kongliga Svenska Vetenskaps Akademiens Hand- 
lingar. 

Kentucky Experimental Station, Bulletin. 

Keramisch Rundschau. 

Kew Bulletin. 

Kogy6-K wagaku-Zasshi (Journal of Chemical Industry, 
Japan). 

Kolloid Zeitschrift. 

Kolloid-chemische Beihefte. 

Kosmos (Lemberg). 

Kiihn-Archiv. 

Kunststoffe. 

The Lancet. 

Landwirtschaftliche Jahrbiicher. 

Die landwirtschaftlichen Versuchs-Stationen. 

Leather Trades Review. 

Louisiana Bulletin. 

Louisiana Planter. 

Lunds Universitets Ars-skrift. 

Mathematikai és Természettudomanyi Ertesité, Buda- 

pest. 

Meddelanden fran Kongl- Vetenskapsakademiens Nobel- 
Institut. 

Meddelser on Groénland. 

Mededeelingen uit het Geneeskundig Laboratorium te 

Weltevreden. 

Medical Chronicle. 

Medizinische Klinik. 

Memorie della Reale Accademia dei Lincei. 

Memorie della Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, 


16 JOURNALS FROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARE MADE. 


ABBREVIATED TITLE. 
Mem. Coll. Sci. Kyoté 


Mem, Ooll. Sci. and Eng. 
Kyoto Imp. Univ. 

Mem. Dept. Agric. India . 

Mem. Manchester Phil. Soc. 


Mem. Soc. Ing. Civ. . 
Mem. Soc. Toscana Sci. Nat. 


Mém. Poudres . 

Metall u. Erz . ; 
Metrop. Water Bd. Rep. 
Milch. Zentr. . 
Min. Mag.. 


Mitt. Materialpriif. 
Mitt. med. Ges. Tokyo 


Mitt. Naturforsch. Ges. 
Halle. 

Mitt. Path. Inst. K. Univ. 
Japan. 

* Monatsh. . 


Monatsh. Math. Physik 
*Mon. Sci. ‘ : ° 
Month. Not. Roy. Astr. Soc. 


Miinch. med. Woch. . F 

Nachr. Ges. Wiss. Git- 
tingen. 

Nature 

Naturwiss. ‘ 

Naturw. Rdsch. . ‘ ; 

New York Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 

New Zealand Dominion 
Laby. Rept. 

New Zealand Jnl. of Science 
and Technology 

Nippon Kwagaku Kwai Shi 
(J. Chem. Soc. Japan). 

Nova Acta Soc. Sci. . ‘ 

Nuovo Cim. > = ; 

Ofvers. Finska Vet.-Soc. . 


*Oesterr. Chem.-Zeit. . 

Oil and Colour Trades J. 
Oil, Paint, and Drug Rep. . 
Oversigt Danske Vid, Selsk. 


Paper ° : ° . 
2 ‘ ° . 
Perf. and Essent. Oil Rec. . 
Per. spis. Sofia . ° ° 
Petroleum Age. . 


JOURNAL. 

Memoirs of the College of Science, Kydtd Imperis 
University. 

Memoirs of the College of Science and Engineering 
Kyoto Imperial University. 

Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture in India, 

Memoirs nnd Proceedings of the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society. 

Mémoires de la Société des Ingénieurs Civils 

France. 

Memorie della Societa Toscana di Scienze naturalj 
residente in Pisa. 

Mémorial des Poudres. 

Metall und Erz. 

Metropolitan Water Board Reports. 

Milchwirtschaftliches Zentralblatt. 

Mineralogical Magazine and Journal of the Mineral. 
ogical Society. 

Mittheilungen aus dem Materialpriifungsamt zu Gross. 
Lichterfelde West. 

Mittheilungen der medizinischen Gesellschaft m 


Tokyo. 

— der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft 2 

alle. 

Mitteilungen aus dem pathologischen Institut der 
Kaiserlichen Universitit zu Sendai, Japan. 

Monatshefte fiir Chemie und verwandte Teile anderer 
Wissenschaften. 

Monatshefte fiir Mathematik und Physik. 

Moniteur Scientifique. 

Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
London. 

Miinchener medizinische Wochenschrift. 

Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
zu Gottingen. 

Nature. 

Die Naturwissenschaften. 

Naturwissenschaftliche Rundschau. 

New York Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletins. 


New Zealand Dominion Laboratory Reports. 
New Zealand Journal of Science and Technology. 


Nippon Kwagaku Kwa Shi (Journal of the Chemical 
Society of Japan). 

Nova Acta Regiae Societatis Scientiarum Upsaliensis. 

Il Nuovo Cimento. 

Ofversigt af Finska Vetenskaps-Societétens Férhand- 
lingar, Helsingfors. 

Oesterreichische Chemiker- Zeitung. 

Oil and Colour Trades Journal. 

Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter. 

Oversigt over det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes 

rm] Selskabs Forhandlingar. 

per. 

Papier-Fabrikant. 

Perfumery and Essential Oil Record. 

Periodicesko spisanie Sofia. 

Petroleum Age, including Petroleum. 


ABB} 
Pfliiger’ 


Pharm. 

*Pharm 
*Pharm 
Phil. M 


Phil. T’ 
Philipp’ 


Phot. J. 
Phot. K 


Radiu 
Rec. A 
Rec. tr 
*Rec. t 


mperial 
leering 


ndia, 
‘iterary 


rils de 


aturali 


ineral. 
Gross. 
ft zy 
ft zu 
t der 


derer 


iety, 


aften 


sins, 


ABBREVIATED TITLE. 
Phiiger’s Archiv. 


Pharm. J. . ; 
*Pharm. Weekblad 
*Pharm. Zentr.-h. 
Phil. Mag. 


Phil. Trans. . ‘ 


Philippine J. Sci. 
Phot. J. . 
Phot. Korr. 
Physical Rev. 
Physikal. Z, . ° 
Proc, Amer. Phil. Soc. ° 
Proc. Amer. Physiol. Soc. . 
*Proc. Amer. Soc. Biol. 
Chem. 
Proc. Amer. Soc. Civ. Eng. 


Proc. Amer. Soc. Testing 
Materials 

Proc. Austral. Inst. Min. 
Met. 

Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. 

Proc, Durham Phil, Soe. 

Proc. Eng. Soc. W. Pa. 


Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. . 

Proc, Inst. Mech.iEng. . 

*Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. 
Amsterdam. 

Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. ‘ 

Proc. Nova Scotia Inst. 
Sci. 

Proc. Phil. Soc. Glasgow 

Proc. Physical Soc. . ° 

Proc. Physiol. Soc. . 

Proc. Roy. Inst. . 

Proc. Roy. Irish Acad. 

*Proc. Roy. Soc. . ° 

Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin. . 

Proc. Roy. Soc. Med. . ; 

Proc. Roy. Soc. Queensland 

Proc. Roy. Soc. Tasmania . 

Proc. Sci. Assoc., Vizian- 
agram. 

Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. Med. . 


Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. . r 
Proc. verb. Soc. Toscana Sci. 
Nat. 

Pulp and Paper Magazine . 
Quart. J. Geol. Soc. . 

Quart. J. Med. . . ‘ 
Radium in Biol. Heilkunde 
Rec. Australian Mus. . 
Rec. trav. bot. Nécrland. . 
*Rec. trav. chim. ‘ P 


JOURNALS FROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARE MADE. 
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JOURNAL. 

Archiv fiir die gesamte Physiologie des Menschen 
und der Thiere. 

Pharmaceutical Journal. 

Pharmaceutisch Weekblad. 

Pharmazeutische Zentralhalle. 

Philosophical Magazine (The London, Edinburgh and 
Dublin). 

Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London. 

Philippine Journal of Science. 

Photographic Journal. 

Photographische Korrespondenz. 

Physical Review. 

Physikalische Zeitschrift. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. 

Proceedings of the American Physiological Society. 

Proceedings of the American Society of Biological 
Chemists. 

Proceedings of the 
Engineers. 

Proceedings of American Society for Testing Materials. 


American Society of Civil 


Proceedings of the Australasian Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgy. 

Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical Society. 

Proceedings of the Durham Philosophical Society. 

Proceedings of the Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Proceedings of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 

Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amster- 
dam. Proceedings (English version). 

Proceedings of the National Academy of §ciences. 

Proceedings of the Nova Scotia Institute of Science. 


Proceedings of the Glasgow Ahilosophieal Society. 

Proceedings of the Physical Society of London. 

Proceedings of the Physiological Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Queensland. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Tasmania. 

Proceedings of the Science Association, Maharajah’s 
College, Vizianagram. 

Proceedings of the Society for Experimental Biology 
and Medicine. 

Proceedings of the United States National Museum. 

Processi verbali Societa Toscana di Scienze Naturali. 


Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada. 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society. 
Quarterly Journal of Medicine. 

Radium in Biologie und Heilkunde. 

Records of the Australian Museum. 

Recueil des travaux botaniques Néerlandaises, 
Recueil des travaux chimiques des Pays-Bas. 
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ABBREVIATED TITLE. 
Rend. Accad. Sci. Fis. Mat. 
Napoli. 
Rend. Ist. Lomb. Sci. Lett. . 
Rep. Aust, Assoc. Sci. ° 


Rep. Brit. Assoc. ° 


Rev. Chim. ‘ ; ‘ 


Rev. gén. Bot. . 

Rev. gén. Colloid. 5 

Rev. Gén. Mat. Col. . : 

Rev. Mét. . ‘ . E 

Rev. Real Acad. Ciencias 
exact. Madrid. 

Riv. Min. Crist. lial. . 

* Roceniki Chemji 


Sbornik Klubu Pri. 
Schweiz. Apoth. Zeit. 
Schweiz. Chem. Zeit. 7 
Science rs ° 
Scient. Amer. . . . 
*Sci. Ind. Rep. Rowre-Ber- 
trand Fils. 
Sci. Proc. Roy. Dubl. Soc. . 
Sci. Rep. Téhoku Imp. 
Univ. 
Sci. Trans. Roy. Dubl. Soc. 
Seifensied. Ztg. ‘ " 
Sitzungsber. Akad. Miinchen. 


Sitzungsber. Akad. Wiss, 
Wien. 

Sitzungsber. Ges. Naturwiss. 
Marburg. 

Sitzungsber. 
Akad. Wis. 

Sitzungsber.Med. Naturwiss. 
Ges. Miinster. 

Sitzungsber. Naturforsch. 
Ges. Rostock. 

Sitzungsber. phys. med. Ges. 
Erlangen. 

Sitzungsber. Preuss. Akad. 
Wiss. Berlin. 

Skand. Arch. Physiol. 

Smithsonian Miscell. Coll. . 

* Soil Sci. . . ‘ 

South African. J. Ind. 

South African J. Sci. 

Sprechsaal . . : 

Stahl u. Eisen a 

Staz. sper. agr. ital. . 

Strahlenther. 

Suom. Tied. Toim. 

Svensk Kem. Tidskr. . 

as d 2 : 


Heidelberger 


JOURNALS FROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARE MADE, 


JOURNAL, 

Rendiconto dell’ Accademia delle Scienze Fisiche , 
Matematiche, Napoli. 

Rendiconti dell’ Reale Istituto Lombardo di Scienze , 
Lettere. 

Report of the Australian Association for the Advance. 
ment of Science. 

Report of the British Association for the Advancemey; 
of Science. ; 

Revue chimique . . . Oficijelni organ udruzenja Jugo 

slavenskih Kemic¢ara. 

Revue générale de Botanique. 

Revue générale des Colloides. 

Revue Générale des Matiéres Colorantes. 

Revue de Métallurgie. 

Revista de la Real Academia de Ciencias exactas 
Fisicas y Naturales de Madrid. 
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